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ABSTRACT 

This  document  compiles  the  first  12  volumes  of 
'*School-Age  Notes"   (a  total  of  78  issues).  Originally  published  six 
times  a  year,  the  journal  changed  to  monthly  with  volume  12.  The 
following  list  of  topics  covered  in  volume  12  provide  good  examples 
of  the  journal's  typical  coverage:   (1)   indicators  or  the  quality  of 
child  care  staff;   (2)  the  quality  of  child  care  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association;    (3)  racial,  ethnic,  and 
cultural  diversity  in  the  United  States;   (A)  extended  day  and 
enrichment  programs;   (5)  international  friendship,  black  history,  and 
the  winter  Olympics;   (6)  the  development  of  plans  for  summer 
programs;   (7)  professional  development  in  the  school^age  child  care 
field;   (8)  experiences  on  the  last  day  of  the  kindergarten  school 
year;   (9)   summer  programs;   (10)  changes  in  the  needs  of  families; 
(11)  summer  programs  for  early  adolescentf/ ;  and  (12)  a  personal 
perspective  on  school-age  child  c&re.  I*»sues  typically  contain  an 
article  on  the  featured  topic,  suggestions  for  activities  for 
children  in  school-age  child  care,  suggestions  concerning  curricula, 
comments  and  suggestions  for  directors,  notes  on  day  care 
administration,  lists  of  resources,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  advice 
on  resolving  conflicts.  (BC) 
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Developing  a  Philosophy  of  School  Age  Day  Care 

To  Plan  or  Not  to  Plan? 


One  of  the  first  issues  to  be  addressed  is  the  atmosphere 
or  philosophy  which  will  prevail  in  the  everyday  care  of  tlie  . 

children.  .      u  i 

Do  you  want  your  program  to  be  an  extension  of  school  or. 

an  extension  of  home? 

*  Will  it  be  a  structured  acti  vi  ty  program? 

*  Or  is  an  informal  .  home-1 i  ke  atmosphere  desired? 

*  Will  the  chi 1 dren  decide  and  choose  activities? 

*  Or  will  the  adults  plan ,  i  ni  ti  ate  and  lead  the 
activities? 

*  Will  activities  be  group 

*  Or  indi  vidual ? 

*  OR  WILL  SOME  COMBINATION  OF  THE  ABOVE  BE  DESIRED?* 

TO  PLAN  OR  NOT  TO  PLAN?  This  question  refers  to  how  children 
spend  time  in  your  program.     Is  their  schedule  completely 
planned  or  is  it  loose  and  flexible  with  the  children  making 
their  own  choices?     Either  way  will  involve  planning  and 
work  to  provide  a  quality  program,  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
children,  parents,  program  and  community. 

For  a  structured  activity  program,  planning  might  involve 
how  to  lead  children  through  various  sports,  arts  and  crafts, 
woodworking  and  other  acti vi ti es  , i . e : 

-who  will  be  in  charge  of  each  activity 

-which  children  will  be  assigned  to  which  group 

-what  each  step  wi 1 1  be . 

An  informal  home-like  program  also  involves  planning. 
Children,  at  home,  play  Indoor  and  outdoor  games  and  sports, 
get  their  own  snack,  play  with  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  do  homework,  sit  around  and  do  nothing,  read, 
help  with  chores  (*For  further  discussion,  see  DEVELOPMENTAL 


NOTES  page  5),  and  watch  T.V.  (See 
DIRECTOR'S  CORfiER  -  T.V.  as  an  Issue.)  A 
hone-like  extended  day  program  would  plan 
to  include  these  tasks. 

Programs  where  children  decide  and  choose 
activities  also  need  good  pla"nhing.  This 
planning  helps  children  learn  how  to  make 
choices  and  decisions.    (We  can't  all  have 
what  we  want  -  impractical,  too  expensive, 
etc.)    *See  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION* 
Planning  makes  available  the  materials  and 
activities  that  are  relevant  to  the  child- 
ren's interests  and  age  levels.  Also, 
through  teacher  planning  of  available 
materials,  books  and  films,  a  sense  of 
continuity  and  relevance  will  be  maintained. 

Programs  that  adults  plan,  initiate  and 
lead  do  not  necessarily  eliminate  choices 
by  the  children.    Ideas  can  be  contributed 
as  well  as  solicited  from  the  children, 
while  adults  do  the  nitty-gritty  planning. 
Included  in  the  planning  can  be  several 
on-going  activities  from  which  to  choose. 

At  this  point,  a  combination  with  the  in- 
formal ,  home-like  model  might  take  place. 
While  adult-directed  activities  are  avail- 
able the  children  can  also  choose  free 
play  or  just  ''doing  nothing." 

NOTE:    Next  issue:    "The  Uses  and  Abuses 
of  Free  Play" 

Deciding  on  which  atmosphere  or  philosophy 
to  follow  depends  on  many  other  factors. 
Some  are: 

*How  you  can  best  use  the  space  and 
facilities  that  are  available  both 
in  your  building  and  in  your 
community. 

*What  can  you  and  your  staff  do  best? 

*What  are  the  needs  of  the  children? 
before  school?    after  school?  dur- 
ing the  summer?    as  a  group?  as 
individuals? 


Further  development  of  your  philosophy  and 
the  nature  of  activities  would  be  influ- 
enced by  the  natural  play  interests  of 
school  age  children. 

Although  written  almost  40  years  ago  the 
following  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was 
then.    It  demonstrates  the  need  for 
planning  while  remaining  flexible  as  well 
as  the  need  to  incorporate  the  play  inter- 
ests of  the  children. 

"The  play  program  is  developed  around  the 
contemporary  scene  and  current  events, 
children's  interest  in  the  occupations  of 
the  immediate  world  and  their  personal 
experiences, " 

"These  are  expressed  primarily  through 
dramatic  play,  words,  music,  dancing  and 
games,  and  with  adequate  (manipulative) 
materials.    The  raw  materials  out  of  which 
children  develop  play  are:    sand,  water, 
blocks ,  paints,  clay,  wood,  tools ,  scrap 
materials,  and  toys  -  including  dolls, 
animals,  transportation  vehicles,  house- 
keeping accessories,  and  occupational  toys, 
They  transform  these  raw  materials  into 
play  which  fits  their  own  emotions  and 
experiences.    They  move  freely  and  play 
with  other  children  in  small  groups ,  or 
alone.    Unlike  the  activity  in  school  pro- 
per, which  must  cover  .the  subjects  of  a 
fixed  curriculum,  the  play  projects  may 
be  short-lived,  changing  with  children's 
rapidly  shifting  interests. " 


The  above  quotes  are  from  School 's  Out: 
Child  Care  through  Play  Schools  by 
Clara  Lambert,  Play  Schools  Association, 
1944. 


Next  issue: 

ACTIVITIES  -  Take  Inventory  of  Your 
Human  Resources:    What  Can  You  and 
Your  Staff  Do  Best. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES  -  What  are  the 
Needs  of  the  School  Age  Child  in 
Day  Care? 
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AcrivniEs 


Ripple  Effect  Activities 

Many  Caregivers  use  a  uni t  or  theme  ap- 
proach to  planning  activities.    They  take 
a  main  idea  such  as  ecology  and  plan  act- 
ivities related  to  that  general  subject. 

Another  way  to  plan  can  be  to  take  one 
small  activity  and  build  on  that  outward-- 
like  a  ripple  effect.    (For  example  of 
ripple  effect  activity  -  see  box.)  Both 
ways  of  planning  can  be  £an  because  you 
never  know  which  direction  activities  will 
take  or  how  long  they  will  last.  That 
will  be  determined  by  the  children's  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  that  of 
the  staff.    The  staff  often  needs  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  ideas  and  inquiry. 

There  are  many  sources  you  can  use  for 
ideas  and  obtaining  materials.  Two 
sources  are: 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials 
(Updated  e^-Ty  two  years)  248  pages 
$4.50  per  copy  plus  10%  (mininum  $1.00) 
for  shipping  and  handling. 

Incentive  Publications,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  120189 

Nashville,  Tn.  37212 

Consumer  Information  Catalog  FREE 
Consumer  Information  Center 
Pueblo  Co.  81009 

For  children,  writing  for  things  and  re- 
ceiving them  in  the  mail  can  be  exciting 
as  well  as  opening  up  a  variety  of  possible 
experiences . 


A) 
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Col lecting 

Traditionally,  when  Fall  comes  people 
think  of  collecting  leaves  as  an  act- 
ivity.   Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  Fall 
Clean-up? 

-Have  kids  collect  trash  around  the 
building  -  They  can  count  it,  weigh 
it,  sort  it  for  recycling.    Chart  it- 
make  a  game  of  it.    Get  publicity  for 
your  center  in  the  newspaper  from 
perspective  of  a  clean  environment 
and  ecology  or  community  pride. 

-Check  library  and  other  teachers--- 
Have  available  materials  on  recycling, 
clean  environment  etc.    Resources  can 
include  pamphlets,  books,  films. 

-What  about  a  trip  to  a  recycling 
plant?    Maybe  they  can  bring  some  of 
the  trash.    Aluminum  cans  are  fetching 
2bt  a  pound.    Then  they  can  start 
learning  about  economics! 

-Let  your  imagination  take  off  with 
all  the  possibilities! 

Resources: 

Recycling  in  Your  Community  also  other 
free  info  available. 

National  Assoc.  of  Recycling 

Industries 

330  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Reynolds  Aluminum  Presents  Michael 
Recycle  Free 

Reynolds  Metals  Co. 

6601  West  Broad  St. 

Richmond,  Va.  23261 

*Positive  fallout  from  this  can  be: 
-More  cooperation  from  custodians  and 
others  in  the  building. 

-For  Family  Day  Home  providers  it*s 
not  only  a  chance  to  spruce  up  their 
own  yard  but  maybe  their  neighbors  too 
(with  the  neighbors  permission  of 
course! ) 
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Helping  Children  Learn  How  To  Make  Choices 
^  OR 

"We  can't  have  it  all ." 

Learning  how  to  solve  conflicts  for  both  children  and  adults 
will  reduce  the  stress  and  "discipline  problems"  in  a  program. 
One  area  of  conflict  is  making  choices.    Everyday  everyone  makes 
choices  and  dicTsions.    Even  not  making  a  choice  is  a  choice  in  it- 
self. 

"They  made  me  do  it!" 

Sound  familiar?    School  age  children  are  developmental ly  "rule  bound".    This  means  they  see 
everything  in  terms  of  rules  -  right  vs.  wrong  -  no  in-between.    It  is  often  difficult  for 
them  to  understand  the  concept  of  choice.    They  want  only  one  way  to  do  things.  Learning 
that  there  are  other  ways  (such  as  1n  math)  to  get  the  same  thing  done  can  be  confusing 
but  in  the  end  expands  their  problem  solving  ability. 

In  talking  with  caregivers  in  after  school  programs  about  ways  they  have  found  to  decrea 
"discipline  problems",  three  points  are  highlighted. 

1.  Rules  are  kept  to  a  minimum  but  consistently  enforced. 

2.  Plenty  of  "things  to  do"  are  made  available. 

3.  Children  can  make  choices  about  both  what  is  available  and  what  they  will  do. 

hnw  dn  wP  helD  them  learn  .J  make  choices?  One  way  is  to  help  them  look  at  the'  alter- 
natives Uhoicel  avaiUb  1)  Snd  what  the  consequences  (results)  might  be.  of  each  choice. 

exploring  the  choices  available  to  them  and  their  ramifications,  the  children 
Jelelop  tJe  r  problem  solving  ability  as  well  as  their  ^^il  ty  to  detemine  abstra^^^^^ 
cause  and  effect.    To  translate  that:    They  learn  how  and  why  to  "stay  out  of  trouble 
and  make  choices  they  will  be  happier  with. 


se 


Questions  to  Ask  the  Child:       Alternatives  (choices) 

What  are  your  choices? 


Before  the  decision 
made. . . 


is 


What  else  could  you  have 
done?   What  other  choices 
did  you  have? 

Answer:    I  could  have  ask- 
ed without  threatening  her 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  I 
could  have  walked  around 
her. 

Adults  usually  have  to  MODEL  this  for  the  child  at  first. 
Explaining  various  alternatives  and  consequences . 


After  the  decision  is  made 
and  it  has  not  v^orked. . . 


Example:  One  child  gets 
hit  back  when  she  pushes 
the  other  out  of  the  way. 


Consequences  (results) 

What  might  happen  if  you 
choose  that? 

What  might  have  happened  if 
you  chose  (or  did)  that? 


Answer:    She  would  have  let 
me  pass  and  I  wouldn't  have 
gotten  hit.    She  might  have 
said  no  and  then  I  would 
have  to  do  something  else 
besides  pushing  since  I 
.don't  like  getting  hit. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


Real  Tools.  Real  Work  =  Real  Life  Skills 


Children  in  elementary  school  enter  a  period 
(starting  at  about  7  years  old  or  so)  that 
Erik  Erikson  in  Childhood  and  Society  has 
termed  Industry  vs.  Inferiority.    This  means 
they  trx  to  gain  a  feeling  of  self-worth 
througHpursuinq  and  completing  task's^ 


Aha!    That's  why  they 
ging  sand  or  snow  -  bu 
forts  and  never  compla 
to  sweep  the  kitchen  o 
Actually  their  industr 


spills  over  into  work 
Indus triousness  is  why 
ieties  begin  some  form 
struction"  (school)  at 


can  spend  hours  dig- 
ilding  castles  or 
ining—until  asked 
r  shovel  the  walk! 
iousness  in  play 
and  chores.  This 
world-wide  all  soc- 
of  "systematic  in- 
this  age. 


School  agers  attack  both  play  and  work  with 
a  unique  sense  of  seriousness  of  purpose. 
When  given  chores  that  school  agers  view  as 
having  responsibl ity>  that  give  them  the 
feeling  of  being  trusted^  and  that  are 
similar  to  adult  jobs  using  adult  tools 
(such  as  saws,  staplers,  vacuum  cleaners), 
they  will  do  it  then  with  gusto! 

NOTE: 

They  do  need  patience  and  guidance  in 
learning  and  performing  these  chores.  And 
this  will  vary,  of  course,  with  age  and  in- 
dividuality of  each  child. 


When  planni 
seriousness 
pletion  of 
activities 
done  within 
Thus,  when 
up,  they  wi 
which  they 


ng  you  must  consider  the  child's 
of  purpose  and  need  for  com- 
tasks.    Remember  to  break  down 
into  small  units  that  can  be 
reasonable  blocks  of  time, 
their  parents  come  to  pick  them 
11  have  easy  stopping  points  at 
can  feel  a  sense  of  completion. 


What  kind  of  activities  can  provide  real 
life  skills? 

-Preparing  snack  or  cooking 
(including  cleaning-up! ) 

-Dancing  (social  and  leisure  time  skill) 
*Have  a  "Disco"  with  signs,  decora- 
tions, disc  jockey  (Have  children 
plan  it  -  planning  is  another  real 
life  skill) 


-Office  chores 
stapl ing 

-Woodworking 


collating,  folding, 


-Sewing,  knitting,  weaving 

-Mechanics  -  Get  a  donated  car  engine 
for  the  playground.    Have  them  take 
it  apart  -  they'll  need  their  old 
clothes!    (Perhaps  a  volunteer  with 
automotive  experience  can  help.) 
Parts  can  be  cleaned  and  used  to 
make  other  projects.    Even  the  en- 
gine block  can  be  cleaned  and  paint- 
ed -  adding  "modern  art"  to  your 
playground  while  they  learn  what 
cleans  qrease  and  what  kind  of  paint 
to  use  on  metal  as  well  as  how  to 
clean  the  paint  brushes! 


Learning  to  take  care  of  younger  children.. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 

A  Self-Evaluation 

QUESTIONS  TO  ASK  YOURSELF  (AND  YOUR  STAFF) 
ABOUT  YOUR  PROGRAM 

These  are  questions  from  a  checklist  designed  to  help  parents  decide  what  to  look  for 
when  seeking  child  care.    It  provides  a  good  model  of  qualities  to  examine  in  your  own 
program.    These  apply  to  both  Centers  and  Group  and  Family  Day  Homes.    The  following  are 
from  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health  and  Human  Services  publication  A  Parent's  Guide  to  Day 
Care  (a  shorter  version  is  also  available). 


DOES  YOUR  CHILD'S  CAREGIVER... 

-Seem  to  have  a  sense  of  humor? 

-Join  in  activities  herself? 

-Help  your  child  become  indepen- 
dent in  ways  you  approve? 

-Help  your  child  learn  to  get 
along  with  and  to  respect  other 
people,  no  matter  what  their 
backgrounds  are? 

-Accept  and  respect  your  family's 
cultural  values? 

-Help  your  child  feel  good  about 
him  or  herself  by  being  atten- 
tive, patient,  positive,  warm, 
and  accepting? 

-Give  your  child  supervision  and 
security  but  also  understand  his 
or  her  growing  need  for  indepen- 
dence? 

-Set  reasonable  and  consistent 
limi  ts? 

-At  the  same  time,  allow  your  child 
to  make  choices  and  gradually  take 
responsibi li  ty? 

-Understand  the  conflict  and  con- 
fusion that  growing  children 
sometimes  feel? 

-Help  your  child  follow  through 
on  projects,  help  with  home- 
work, and  suggest  interesting 
things  to  do? 

-Listen  to  your  child*s  problems 

and  experiences? 
-Respect  your  child  when  he  or 

she  expresses  new  ideas,  values, 

or  opinions? 

-Understand  the  conflicts  and 
confusion  older  school-age  child- 
ren feel  about  sex,  identity,  and 
pressure  to  conform? 

-Provide  places  to  store  personal 
belongings? 


yes    no       ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES,..  yes 

  -To  play  quietly  and  actively, 

    indoors  and  out?   

-To  play  alone  at  times  and  with 

    friends  at  other  times?   

-To  learn  to  get  along,  to  share, 
and  to  respect  themselves  and 

others?   

  -To  practice  their  skills  (for 

example,  sports  equipment,  mus- 
    ical  instruments,  drama  act- 
ivities, craft  projects)?   

-To  be  with  their  own  friends 

after  school?   

    -To  do  homework  in  a  quiet 

place?   

-To  use  a  variety  of  materials 
and  equipment,  including: 
art  materials,  table  games, 
sports  equipment,  books,  films, 

  and  records?   

-To  use  community  facilities 
such  as  a  baseball  field,  a 

    swimming  pool,  a  recreation 

center?   


++++++++++++++++ 

A  single  copy  of  the  entire  publication 
(38  pages)  may  be  obtained  by  writing  t 

LSDS 

Department  76 
Washington,  D.C.  20401 

and  asking  for  A  Parent's  Guide  to  Day 
Care  Publication  No.  (OHDS)  80-30254. 

++++++++++++++++ 
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TV  As  An  Issue 

The  Great  Debate  -  T.V.  in  child  care  programs  •  has  waged  on  for  years.    The  sides 
have  been  drawn  and  there's  often  little  middle  ground.    The  rhetoric  might  sound  like 
this : 

"I  know  a  program  that  makes  the  kids  watch  T.V.  -  They  look  like  zombies  and  when 
they  aren't  watching  it  they're  fighting." 

"We  only  let  them  watch  the  educational  station  and  once  in  a  while  something  else 
on  commercial  T.V.    Afterward,  we  have  discussions  about  what  they  saw  especially  the 
educational  and  emotional  content." 

SOME  CONSIDERATIONS 


^Because  TVs  are  in  most  homes  and  because 
activities  in  Group  and  Family  Day  Homes 
are  less  open  to  the  public,  TV  watching 
is  a  greater  issue  for  them  than  centers 
that  don't  think  they  are  worth  the  money 
or  are  concerned  about  the  center's  image. 

*When  interesting  activities  and  playmates 
are  available,  school  agers  are  less 
"glued"  to  the  TV  set.    Those  that  first 
crammed  around  the  set  wander  off  to  some- 
thing more  attractive.    However,  those 
remaining  often  are  the  more  passive,  re- 
elusive  children  -  exactly  the  ones  who 
don't  need  it.  wLy^  .  


^Certainly  programs  like  "Sesame  Street" 
for  the  5  or  6  year  olds  and  "Zoom"  for 
the  older  children  seem  to  be  worthwhile. 

*Let*s  face  it  -  many  staff  like  having  a 
TV.    When  you  are  short  of  caregivers  or 
it's  a  snow  day  and  school  is  suddenly 
closed,  the  TV  seems  to  be  a  lifesaver. 
Of  course,  sometimes  it's  a  problem  of 
staff  using  it  to  catch-up  on  the  "Soaps". 

*What  impression  does  a  program  reflect  to 
parents  and  outsiders  when  the  TV  is 
going  all  the  time? 

*Some  programs  use  a  portable  TV  brought 
in  by  a  staff  person  as  a  special  treat, 
a  scheduled  weekly  event,  or  on  school 
closings. 


The  bottom  line  is  if  you  have  a  TV  in  your  program  both  children  and  staff  will 
watch  it.  If  you  don't  have  a  TV  then  you,  your  staff  and  children  will  have  to  create  a 
more  responsive  program  to  meet  individual  needs.    A  final  consideration:    children  have 
TV  at  home  (more  homes  have  TVs  than  indoor  plumbing!)  while  they  don't  have  access  to  the 
facilities,  staff  expertise,  and  pUymates  of  the  extended  day  program. 

HAVE  AN  IDEA?  WRITE! 

HAVE  AN  ISSUE?  AND  LET  US  HEAR 

HAVE  A  PROBLEM?  FROM  YOUUi 

Ideas  and  help  contributed  by:    School  agers  Tara  and  Suzie  Johnson;    Becky  Bowman,  McNeil ly 
Day  Home;    Jean  Shaw,  Tenn.  Licensing;    Anne  Stevens,  St.  Luke*s  Child  Development; 
Dorothy  Brown,  Bellevue  Presbyterian  After  School  Program;    Rachel  Harshman,  H.6.  Hill 
After  School  Program. 
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HAVING  PROBLEMS  GETTING  IRS  NQN>-PROFIT 
STATUS? 

Dianne  Warner 

Day  Care  Consultant 

45  Walton  Dr, 

West  Hartford,  CT  06107 

is  interested  in  both  failures  and  suc- 
cesses of  after  school  programs  in  ob- 
taining non-profit  status  from  the  IRS. 

-which  classification  was  used 
i.e.    educational,  charitable? 

-how  did  it  work  or  not  work? 

Dianne  says  one  problem  has  been  IRS  does 
not  have  an  official  definition  of  child- 
ren's day  care.    There  is  a  need  for  us 
to  view  ourselves  as  educational.  She 
also  warns  that  programs  using  the  tack  of 
"the  program  down  the  street  was  approved 
for  non-profit  status  why  wasn't  ours?" 
only  ends  up  with  IRS  reviewing  the  pro- 
gram "down  the  street'^  and  taking  back 
their  non-profit  status, 


Dianne  will  be  presenting  in  San  Francisco 
at  NAEYC  (National  Assoc.  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children)  Nov.  22.    Her  workshop 
is  A  Parent-Organized  School -Age  Program^ s 
Struggle  for  IRS  Tax  Exemption." 

HELP  and  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE 

How-to  information  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  starting,  implementing  and  oper- 
ating school-age  child  care  programs  is 
available  from  Mickey  (Seltzer)  Seligson 
and  Andrea  Genser  through  a  national  pro- 
ject on  child  care  for  school-age  children. 

Wri te  or  call : 

School -Age  Child  Care  Project 

Center  for  Research  on  Women 

Wellesley  College 

828  Washington  St. 

Wellesley,  MA  02181 

(617)  235-0320,  ex.  785,  ex.  781 
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DEVELOPING  YOUR  PROGRAM  -  PART  I 
The  Uses  And  Abuses  of  Free  Play 

Free  Play  often  .is  a  controversial  subject.    The  term  Free  Play 
has  been  used  in  relation  to  children  since  the  1800's.    The  problem 
has  been  in  defining  the  term. 

Some  people  define  free  play  as  center  time  or  choice  time  when 
the  children  are  allowed  to  choose  their  play  activities.  Others 
"shudder"  at  the  words  "free  play"  thinking  of  kids  running  around  with- 
out purpose,  noisy,  and  disruptive. . .utter  chaos. 

Free  plai-  is  exactly  what  it  savs: 
The  children  are  free  to  play. 

What  kind  of  free  play  is  the  issue.    The  adult  as  organizer  and 
planner  of  materials  and  activities  determines  whether  the  children 
will  nave  plenty  or  interesting  choices  both  that  can  be  done  indepen- 
dently or  with  adults.    Or  whether  the  children  out  of  lack  of  inter- 
esting choices  or  ideas  will  resort  to  the  same  type  of  play  day  after 
day.    Even  if  this  is  not  disruptive  it  certaining  is  not  allowing  for 
or  enhancing  their  maximum  potential  for  growth. 

Doris  Martin  of  the  Children's  Center,  Greensboro,  N.C.  sees  free 
play  for  school -agers  as  a  chance  for  them  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
they  want  on  a  project  or  activity.    It  is  the  teachers  role  to  facili- 
tate the  children's  choices  and  their  play  when  necessary,  especially 
for  the  younger  and/or  newer  children.    She  says  that  their  children 
can  come  and  go  between  indoor  and  outdoor  play.    However,  at  times  it's 
necessary  not  to  give  children  a  choice— -everyone  has  to  go  outside  or 
to  the  park  or  whatever.    She  also  stresses  the  importance  of  the  adults 
enthusiasm  to  spark  the  interest  of  the  children. 

Just  because  FREE   PLAY  is  easy  to  write  in  lesson  plans  as 
are  H  0  L  I  D  A  Y  and  F  I  E  L  D   TRIP—  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
no  planning  for  or  work  to  do  during  that  period. 

PLANNING  for  outdoor  free  play  can  involve:    1)  readinq  up  on  new 
games  (for  those  children  who  might  be  interested)  and  2)  getting  ready 
ahead  of  time  the  needed  inaterials  or  equipment  such  as  garden  or  car- 
pentry tools. 
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PLANNING  for  indoor  free  play  revolves 
around  making  sure  the  room  is  organized 
and  materials  are  available. 

DURING  indoor  free  play  the  adult  is  a  re- 
source for  problem  solving  around  activi- 
ties or  conflicts.    Also  this  person  helps 
the  flow  of  activities  as  needed.  (Not 
everyone  can  wrap  their  Christmas  presents 
at  the  same  time. ) 

DURING  outdoor  free  play  the  role  of  the 
caregiver  can  be  to  initiate  large  group 
games  or  to  check  and  fix  playground  equip- 
ment (inviting  children  to  help).  Some 
caregivers  use  this  time  to  discuss  with 
each  other  the  events  of  the  afternoon  or 
particular  concerns  surrounding  the  child- 
ren.   While  this  can  be  a  legitimate  use 
of  this  time,  the  danger  in  this  is  that 
information  about  specific  children  may 
be  overheard  by  the  sharp  ears  of  those 
nearby  who  often  pretend  not  to  be 
listening. 

DURING  both  indoor  and  outdoor  free  play, 
individual  time  with  the  children  needs 
to  occur.    This  can  range  from  pushing  a 
swing  or  playing  checkers  to  listening  to 
a  child's  concerns  or  problems.  Adults 
need  to  be  good  listeners  to  children. 
This  often  is  not  easy. 

One  of  the  major  abuses  of  free  play  is 
the  adults  standing  in  a  corner  discussing 
what  was  on  TV  or  gossiping  without  ob- 
serving what's  going  on  or  being  acces- 
sible to  children. 


One  Free  Play  activity  might  be  listening 
to  records.    Earphones  can  help  keep  the 
general  noise  level  down. 
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TO  SUMMARIZE 
Uses  of  Free  Play 

-Increase  creativity. 

-Children  learn  to  set  own  limits, 
accept  responsibility  for  operating 
within  those  limits  and  develop 
sense  of  independance  and  competency. 

-Time  for  one-to-one  relationship 
building  of  staff-to-children. 

-Obsery^tioTL  of  particular  children 
or  groups  of  children  and  their  in- 
terests and  interactions. 

Abuses  of  Free  Play 

-Not  enough  activities  or  raw  mater- 
ials are  provided. 

-Caregivers  begin  to  see  it  as  a 
"break"  for  themselves.    They  then 
become  resentful  when  children  want 
their  attention  while  they  are 
gossiping  or  reading  the  paper  etc. 

Steps  to  Avoid  Abuses 

-Define  free  play  for  yourself,  co- 
workers, children  and  parents.  De- 
fining involves  deciding  what  ideally 
goes  on  during  free  play  and  how 
you  can  facil itate  it. 

-Write  the.  definition  down— or  at 
least  list  the  choices  available 
during  free  time  and  post  these  on 
the  wall.    This  helps  both  children 
and  staff  to  answer  the  "what  can  we 
do  now?"    On  the  list  might  be  other 
handy  information  such  as  what  the 
major  rules  for  each  center  are, 
where  materials  are  stored  etc. 
This  not  only  helps  caregivers  and 
children  to  be  consistent  but  also 
volunteers,  substitutes,  and  other 
new  people  to  program. 
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ACrWiJlES 


TAKE  INVENTORY  OF  YOl 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  AND  YOUR  STAFF  DO  BEST? 

One  of  the  best  sources  of  ideas  for  act- 
ivities and  things  to  do  are  the  other 
people  in  your  program. 

Don't  try  to  provide  an  elaborate  music 
and  dance  program  if  none  of  you  have 
experience  in  that  area. 

Do  try  to  bring  in  some  one  from  the  out- 
side either  a  volunteer  or  paid  profes- 
sional if  your  group  feels  a  commitment 
to  such  a  program. 

Don't  ignore  your  interests,  hobbies  and 
special  skills  or  those  of  the  other 
staff. 

Do  share  these  with  the  kids  and  encour- 
age the  other  adults  to  do  the  same. 
Look  beyond  the  teachers  and  caregivers 
—cooks,  custodians,  parents  and  others 
involved  with  your  program  may  have  some- 
thing interesting  to  share  with  the  child- 
ren.   This  can  range  from  the  school  sec- 
retary who  rais^  s  rabbits  to  the  custodian 
who  rides  a  motorcycle  to  work. 

POST  a  resource  check-list.    On  it  have 
areas  for  sports,  hobbies,  skills  etc. 
List  some  examples.    We  often  forget  we 
have  various  interests  and  skills  until 
someone  jogs  our  memory. 

BEWARE— GENUINE  INTEREST 
AND  ENTHUSIASM  CAN  BE 
CONTAGIOUS! 

Remember  kids  have  interests  and  areas  of 
expertise  too!  '  Often  it  is  the  children 
that  teach  adults  new  games  and  sports. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

AN  ACTIVITY  FOR  GETTING  ACTIVITY  IDEAS: 

Have  the  children  interview  each  other  as 
to  their  interests,  likes,  dislikes,  etc. 
with  an  eye  toward  programming. 

You  may  have  to  help  the  children  frame 
the  questions  in  order  to  get  useful  in- 
formation. Such  as: 

What  are  your  favorite  games? 
Spcrts?   Craft  activities? 
What  would  you  like  to  do  here 
in  the  program--that  you  don't 
get  to  do? 

Then  have  the  children  put  up  a  large 
chart/list  of  all  the  answers .    List  which 
kids  like  checkers,  playing  school  etc. 
and  which  can  do  (and  thus  maybe  lead  or 
teach  others)  certain  craft  activities, 
sports  or  other  skills.    As  teacher,  you 
may  want  to  list  all  the  other  choices 
available  in  the  program.    This  will  help 
focus  children  who  say  "I  don't  have  any- 
thing to  do."    POINT  TO  CHART.    "I  don't 
know  anyone  to  play  checkers  with."  POINT 
TO  CHART. 

This  activity  not  only  helps  with  your 
planning  and  programming  but  also  makes  the 
children  feel  as  though  they  have  created 
the  programming  and  that  an  adult  has 
really  listened  to  them. 
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Helping  Children  Set  Their  Own  Limits 

OR 

(MAKING  RULES!) 

School -agers  (from  about  second  or  third 
grade  through  sixth  grade)  want  definite 
limits  and  guidelines.    They  thrive  dur- 
ing this  rule  bound  stage  on  a  "right  vs 
wrong"  viewpoint  with  no  middleground. 
Either  you  abide  by  the  rules  or  else  you 
are  breaking  them  -  no  exceptions.  This 
developmental  cha>acteristic  can  be  com- 
bined with  their  love  for  making  lists 
and  their  need  for  feeling  both  indepen- 
dent and  responsible. 


Have  them  be  responsbile  for  helping  decide  appropriate  behavior  (Rules)  and  conse- 
quences (Discipline).    In  many  programs  that  try  this,  the  children  come  up  ^ith  long 
lists  of  "no's"  to  cover  every  conceivable  event.    The  following  are  substitute  phrases 
for  those  people  who  are  looking  for  positive  ways  to  help  kids  list  all  the  "no's". 
Also  included  are  a  couple  phrases  (rules)  that  can  be  stretched  to  cover  most  situations. 

No  Hitting  =  Keep  hands  to  self. 

No  Swearing  ^  Speak  respectful  to  both  children  and  adults. 
No  Running  =  Walk  when  in  the  building. 


TWO  catch  all  phrases  that 
cover  most  circumstances  are, 


Follow  Directions. 

Be  Respectful  of  Others  and  Self. 


For  example,  kicking  the  tar  out  of  someone  else  is  not  being  respectful  of  them,  as  is 
steaVng,  putting  gum  in  their  hair  etc.    Not  being  respectful  of  self  can  include 
smoking,  dangerous  stunts,  and  not  doing  homework. 

Adapted  from  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Henry  Atwater,  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tn.  and 
Beth  Jones,  Manchester,  Connecticut  Public  Schools. 
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RESOURCES  FOR  PROGRAMMING 


The  following  are  large  and  fun-to-read  for  both  adults  and  children  with  picture^ 
and  diagrams  that  are  both  instructional  and  appealing,    (Kids'  America  was  so  appealing 
that  I  kept  getting  side-tracked  into  reading  it  instead  of  reviewing  itf)    They  have 
specific  activities  and  ideas  tor  activities  that  take  advantage  of  the  blossoming  inter 
ests  and  developmental  characteristics  of  school -agers.    All  seem  to  be  non-sexist  and 
two  have  included  multi-racial  photos  and  illustrations. 


CHECK  YOUR  LOCAL  LIBRARIES  OR  BOOKSTORES  FOR: 

Kids*  America  surpasses  Steven  Caney's  other  works  Toy- 
book  and  Playbook.    It  is  400  pages  "jam-packed"  with 
ideas  for  activities,  projects,  and  themes  loosely  knit 
around  the  idea  of  kids  in  America  past  and  present. 
With  its  historical  flavor  it  has  tons  of  trivia  and  in- 
teresting tidbits  that  older  school -agers  can  thrive  on 
for  weeks  and  hands-on  experiences  for  the  younger 
children. 

One  drawback  is  its  uneven  presentation  of  various  racial , 
ethnic  and  religious  groups.    Blacks  and  Asians  are 
noticeably  lacking  in  photos  and  illustrations.    It  has 
an  interesting  article  on  the  African  origins  of  the  pea- 
nut including  its  African  name  "goober"  and  the  role  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  George  Washington  Carver  in  its 
development.    Also  this  resource  contains  a  section  on 
American  surnames  and  their  meanings.    This  list  is  an 
encouraging  departure  from  the  usual  listing  of  English 
names.    Examples  are:    Yamashita,  Spivak,  Rosenbaum, 
Chavez,  Jablonski,  Wong,  Messerschmidt>  and  Rizzo.  How- 
ever, while  the  index  has  numerous  sub-headings  under 
American  Indians,  it  does  not  have  general  ethnic  head- 
ings such  as  black  Americans,  Africans,  Chinese,  His- 
panics,  etc.  to  aid  school -agers  in  finding  interesting 
articles  that  relate  to  their  own  or  other  heritages. 

All  of  this  should  not  stop  you  from  using  this  book  as 
it  is  a  tremendous  resource  and  inexpensive  for  the  a- 
mount  of  ideas  and  information. 


Kids'  America,  $6.95, 
400  pages. 

Toybook,  $4.25,  176  pages. 
Playbook,  $4.95,  240  pages. 

Workman  Publishing  Co. 

1  West  39st. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10018 


Also  by  Workman  Publishing 

Be  What  You  Want  To  Be! 
The  Complete  Dress^up  and 
Pretend  Craft  Book,  $5.95 
300  pages. 

SEE  REVIEW  BELOW 


Be  What  You  Want  To  Bel    The  Complete  Dress-up  and  Pretend  Craft  Book,  by  Phyllis 
Fiarotta  and  Noel  Fiarotta  has  "34  occupation-in  all  more  than  275  craft  projects"  in 
large-printed,  easy,  step-by-step  instructions.    Geared  to  those  working  directly  with 
children.    It  walks  you  through  particular  occupational  themes  —how  to  make  the  props— 
and  other  activities  related  to  each  theme.    Especially  helpful  if  you  are  like  many  of 
us  who  don't  have  a  flair  for  coming  up  with  ingenious  themes  and  their  related  activities 
--for  instance,  a  pizza  parlor! 


The  Great  Perpetual  Learning  Machine  by  Jim  Blake  and  $9.95,  300  pages 
Barbara  Ernst  might  end-up  being  used  more  for  its  re- 
sources than  specific  activities.    Its  two  strongest  Little,  Brown,  and  Co. 
points  are  the  sections  on  setting  up  and  organizing  34  Beacon  St. 
spaces  and  the  reviews  of  other  resources  for  ideas  and  Boston,  MA  02106 
activities. 
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ALL  DAY  PROGRAmiNG 


"What  do  you  mean  school  is  closed  tomorrow?!!"  or  Planning  for  the  Unexpected 


Many  programs  are  faced  with  sudden  all  day 
operation*    School  might  be  closed  because 
it's  a  snow  day,  the  School  Board  runs  out 
of  money,  the  boiler  breaks  down,  the  teach- 
ers go  on  strike  or  the  cafeteria  gets 
flooded* 

A  set  of  contingency  plans  are  needed: 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  kids  for 
10  hours  or  longer?  -How  are  you  going  to 
staff  your  program?  -As  teacher/director, 
what  are  the  critical  times  that  you  will 
be  there?  Let's  face  it  you  aren't  super- 
woman/man.  You  can't  be  there  12  hours  a 
day. 

Even  if  you  solve  the  staffing  and  activi- 
ties for  the  full  day,  the  children  are 
in  high  gear  because  of  the  unexpected  day 
off  from  school  and  still  expecting  the 
high  intensity  of  the  afternoons.  They 
aren't  ready  for  spending  a  full  day  at 
your  program.    They  haven't  got  that  slow- 
er paced,  more  relaxed  routine  that  comes 
with  summer  programming. 

PROGRAMMING  -  This  type  of  day  is  draining 
on  all!    It  is  one  of  the  times  that  you 
need  to  be  more  structured  than  usual  while 
at  the  same  time  it  catches  you  off  guard 
in  terms  of  planning.    Many  programs  that 
use  activity  centers  and  free  play  find 
that  extending  center  time  all  day  won't 
work. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  more  adult  directed/ 
led  activities  often  involving  large  groups. 
While  the  philosophy  of  a  home-like,  atmos- 
phere works  well  for  before  and  after 
school,  it  sometimes  breaks  down  when  the 
children/staff  are  confronted  with  living 
with  each  other  as  a  group  of  20,30  etc. 
for  10  hours  in  a  different  than  usual 
situation. 

ACTIVITIES  -  Have  a  "bag  of  tricks"  ready 
for  these  emergencies.    Save  your  best 
spine-tingling  books  (for  reading  to  the 
group)  and  attention  getting  activities 
for  such  days. 


Bingo  -  Save  all  the  free  and  donated 
"gizmoes"  you  get  such  as  rulers,  balloons, 
pencils  and  pens,  hats,  plus  any  games, 
books  etc.  that  you  are  contemplating 
throwing  out.    Add  to  this  a  dash  of  store 
bought  inexpensive  items.  (There  still  are 
such  things  for  under  25(t.)    NOW--you  have 
a  box  of  prizes  that  will  keep  the  children 
playing  for  hours.    Let  winners  select 
their  own  prize.    Use  this  sparingly  or 
you'll  run  out  of  interesting  prizes  and 
it  will  loose  its  effectiveness. 

Special  Box  -  of  books  and  magazines  that 
only  comes  out  on  extended  days--motorcycle 
and  car  racing  books,  National  Geographic, 
Life  and  other  such  publications  are  all 
useful . 

Disco  or  Dance  Contest 

Build  Cubby  Houses  -  that  can  be  used  as 
secret  clubhouses  etc.— use  blankets  or 
sheets  over  chairs,  tables,  etc.  (This 
helps  break-up  a  room  FULL  of  kids.) 

STAFFING  -  It  is  difficult  enough  staffing 
extra  adults  for  the  known  extended  days 
such  as  holidays  and  teacher  in-service 
days,  never  mind  the  unexpected  full  day. 

Volunteers  -  Think  of  all  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  school  system  who  don't 
work  when  the  schools  shut  down---principals 
secretaries,  teachers,  aides,  cooks,  etc. 
Are  any  of  these  related  to  your  children 
i.e.  parents,  uncles,  older  sisters?  Con- 
tact them  to  find  out  if  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  come  in  for  part  of  a  morning  or 
afternoon.    (If  you  ask  them  to  come  in 
all  day  you  will  quickly  burn-out  anyone 
crazy  enough  to  agree.) 

Staff  Scheduling  -  If  you  are  the  director/ 
teacher,  figure  out  the  critical  times  you 
need  to  be  there  and  the  slower  times  that 
don't  require  your  presence.    If  you  need 
to  open  the  program  in  the  morning  maybe 
you  don't  need  to  be  there  during  rest  time 
(a  quiet  time  after  lunch  which  can  often 
be  even  more  beneficial  to  staff  than  child- 
ren) and  maybe  you  can  have  someone  else 
lock-up. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


THE  SCHOOL  AGE  CHILD  IN  DAY  CARE  NEEDS: 


1.  Emotional  support,  warmth,  and  caring. 

2.  Good  adult  models  with  whom  they  iden- 
tify. 

3.  Work  with  real  tools,  sometimes  in 
play,  sometimes  in  the  purposeful 
pursuits  of  the  real  world  of  work. 

4.  Work  at  a  wide  variety  of  tasks  and 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  competence 
in  some  skill  areas. 

5.  A  great  deal  of  freedom  of  space, 
time,  and  choice. 

6.  A  balance  of  dependence  on  adults 
and  independence  of  adults. 

7.  His/Her  world  expanded  beyond  the 
home,  school,  and  day  care  community. 

8.  Individual  and  group  responsibilities, 

9.  Encouragement  to  be  imaginative, . cre- 
ative, and  resourceful. 

10.  An  opportunity  to  practice  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  computing 
skills  freely  in  play  and  self  ap- 
pointed tasks. 

11.  An  opportunity  to  make  friends  and 
participate  in  group  fun  and  tasks. 


12.  The  privilege  of  being  alone. 

13.  Experience  in  problem  solving  and  in 
coping  related  to  people,  materials, 
and  tasks  in  familiar  and  unfamiliar 
settings. 

14.  Affirmation  of  his/her  own  heritage 
and  culture  and  an  acceptance  and 
appreciation  of  others. 

15.  An  opportunity  to  work  at  his/her  own 
pace  on  his/her  own  developmental 
level  and  to  be  appropriately  chal- 
lenged. 

16.  Experience  in  learning  to  handle 
both  success  and  failure. 

17.  Ample  opportunity  for  body  building 
exercise,  nutritious  food,  and 
appropriate  rest. 

18.  A  sense  of  comfort  and  security  with 
outdoor  play. 

19.  A  time  for  exploring  and  inventing. 

20.  Natural  contacts  with  community 
groups,  scouts,  ball  teams,  etc.. 


NOTE:    As  you  read  this  see  how  many 
different  ways  you  are  meeting 
these  needs  in  your  program. 


This  list  has  been  used  with  the  permission  of  the  Davidson  County  School  Age  Day  Care 
Task  Force,  Nashville,  Tn.,  from  Starting  School  Age  Day  Care:  W> at  Are  the  Consider- 
ations, by  Bell  is.  Bowman,  Burgess,  CoUey,  Core,  Potter,  Scofield,  Wallas,  1978. 


HAVE  AN  IDEA?  WRITE! 

HAVE  AN  ISSUE?  AND  LET  US  HEAR 

HAVE  A  PROBLEM?  FROM  YOU!! 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


LET'EM  KNOW  YOU'RE  THERE! 


FAMILY  DAY  HOME  PROVIDERS  often  don't  have 
the  same  resources  as  large  centers  for 
publicity  and  promotion  of  their  services. 
Many  parents  find  care  for  their  children 
through  the  "grapevine"  -  the  informal  net- 
work' of  friends  and  friends  of  friends. 
One  part  of  this  network  is  the  neighbor- 
hood  school  (as  well  as  local  churches  and 
community  centers).    Since  school  has  been 
a  common  experience  for  all  of  us,  it  of- 
ten is  the  first  place  parents  think  of 
for  help,  especially  parents  new  to  a  com- 
munity. PHncioals  and  secretaries  (as  well 
as  teachers)  get  many  inquiries  about  what 
child  care  is  available  in  the  neighborhood. 

Therefore  it  is  important  that  the  local 
schools  und  churches  or  community  centers) 
know  about  your  child  care  services. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO? 

Neatly  layout  your  name,  address,  and 
phone  number  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper  or 
Index  card.    Include  age  of  children  you 
serve,  hours  and,  if  you  wish,  fees  and 
any  other  important  information.    Keep  it 
simple  and  easy-to-read.    This  makes  it 
easy  for  the  secretary  to  post  or  pull  out 
as  a  reference. 

AND  do  the  easiest  of  these  three  first. 
Eventually  try  to  do  all  of  them. 

*  Call  your  neighborhood  schools  or 
the  schools  the  children  you  serve 
attend.    Let  them  know  who  you  are, 
what  you  do,  and  how  interested 
parents  can  reach  you. 

*  Stop  in  at  the  school  office.  In- 
troduce yourself  to  tne  secretary 
and  principal.    (Personal  contact 
is  the  best  public  relations.) 
Briefly  explain  about  your  program 
—ask  if  they  get  inquiries  about 
child  care  or  if  they  see  a  need 
for  after  school  care.    (These  are 
good  "opening  lines".)  Bringing 
the  list  of  children  in  your  pro- 
gram  to  the  school  office  might 
be  a  good  reason  for  dropping  in. 

ErJcMlAge  NOTES 


*  Write  a  short  note  explaining  who 
you  are  what  you  do  etc.  Include 
an  index  card  or  flyer  they  can 
post. 

The  above  also  can  be  done  for  local 
churches  or  community  center.    They  too 
receive  inquiries  about  child  care. 

Why  bother  promoting  myself  in  the  schools 
when  I  have  all  the  school  age  children  I 
need  plus  a  waiting  li$t?    Letting  the 
schools  (as  well  as  churches  and  community 
centers)  know  that  you  exist  and  who  you 
serve  will  help  with  the  often  hard  to 
fill  preschool  openings  in  your  program. 
Parents  needing  school  age  care  might  also 
need  preschool  care.    In  communities  with- 
out well  known  information  and  referral 
services  the  schools  and  churches  get 
calls  about  all  kinds  of  needs.    If  they 
know  you  exist  and  know  your  services  then 
they  can  let  others  know  about  you. 

Finally 

Make  sure  you  have  made  contact  with  both 
the  principal  and  secretary.    (There  are 
times  in  all  organizations  when  the  right 
hand  doesn't  know  what  the  left  one  is 
doing. ) 

Make  sure  they  have  a  list  of  the  children 
in  their  school  that  attend  your  program. 

Don't  forget  to  make  some  kind  of  contact 
with  your  children's  teachers--by  phone, 
notes,  or  in-person— to  find  out  if  there 
are  areas  you  can  help  each  other  in.  It 
may  be  as  simple  as  making  sure  all  notes 
and  messages  between  teachers  and  parents 
end  up  where  they  are  supposed  to. 
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iPlreci'oir's  Cornerj 

WINNING  THEM  OVER 

Improving  Relationships  With  Facility  Owners 

*  For  Programs  that  use  or  rent  (building)  space 

*  For  Programs  that  don^t  own  their  own  space 

*  For  Programs,  especially  new  ones,  operating  in  schools, 
churches  or  other  community  facilities  that  share  the 
building  with  on-going  programs 


Problem  of  Territoriality—Feeling  of  "we 
were  here  first  and  it's  a  hassle  to  make 
room  for  you." 

Attitude  of:  "They  (after  school  program) 
are. . . 

-taking  over  our  space 

-hampering  our  programs 

-and  they  use  the  telephone  when  I 
need  it." 


How  to  Overcome  ThiS"Called--"Winning'em 
over" 

If  in  a  school,  go  to  teachers  with  some- 
thing other  than  a  concern  or  problem — 
some  kind  of  compliment  such  as, 

-"LaTonya  said  she  really  enjoys  the 
neat  projects  you  do  with  your 
classes." 

-"Adam  said  you  really  helped  him 
and  he  was  so  proud  of  the  grade  he 
received." 

-"Your  bulletin  board  gave  me  some 
good  ideas  to  use  with  the  child- 
ren.   Feel  free  to  come  down  and 
see  what  we're  doing." 

When  the  kids  are  making  projects  -  send 
some  as  gifts  to  the  teachers  -  or  church 
director.    Don't  forget  the  church  or 
school  secretaries.    They  often  are  the 
real  center  of  power  and  attitude.  This 


works  especially  well  if  the  kids  do  any 
cooking.    Taste  treats  make  great  gifts. 

Don't  forget  the  custodians  either!  Of- 
ten a  special  Christmas  gift  can  work 
wonders  on  getting  all  those  repairs  done. 

Some  programs  give  monetary  gifts  to  show 
appreciation  for  all  the  free  help  they 
have  received. 

Figure  out  the  specialities  you  have  and 
the  needs  of  the  facility  -  OFFER  your 
help. 

-In  schools  offer  to  work  once  a 
week  tutoring  a  child  (not  from 
your  program)  or  doing  an  activity 
group.    This  often  requires  you 
volunteering  your  own  time  or  your 
program's  time. 

-When  school  or  church  has  special 
projects  or  programs-offer  to 
help--maybe  the  after  school  pro- 
gram can  help  with  decorations  or 
with  setting-up  chairs  etc.  or  the 
kids  can  clean-up  the  grounds. 

The  overall  goal  is  for  them  to  see  you 
as  a  person  and  the  program  as  something 
non-threatening  to  them  and  their  terri- 
tory^   They  then  will  become  tolerant 
rather  than  critical . 
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RESOURCES 

Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care  by 
Blau  et  aK  {A  publication  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children).    This  is  the  only  readily  avail- 
able, inexpensive  book  that  deals  with 
programming  for  children  in  school  age 
child  care  while  incorporating  a  philosophy 
and  rationale  for  the  programming.    It  is 
well  laid  out  and  includes  photos  that 
demonstrate  the  concepts.    This  is  a  must 
book  for  any  school  age  program  and  is 
the  kind  that  one  finds  new  ideas  and 
understanding  with  each  reading.    80  pages, 
$3.85. 

Available  from: 
NAEYC 

1834  Connecticut  Ave,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 


RESOURCES 
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SCROUNGER'S  CORNER 


CARDBOARD  DISPLAYS  in  bookstores, 
grocery  stores,  and  drug  stores 
are  generally  thrown  out!  They 
often  are  set  up  for  holding 
man,  items  and  thus  can  be  used 
for  parent  mail  boxes,  filing 
space,  or  easy  access  storage 
(paper  and  craft  scraps  etc. )  If 
you  give  up  on  finding  a  use,  dis- 
plays can  be  used  imaginatively 
by  children  in  their  play.  Don't 
hesitate  to  ask  the  store  manager 
to  save  them  but  make  sure  you  do 
pick  them  up  soon  in  order  to  main- 
tain good  relations. 
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FEATURE 

DEVELOPING  YOUR  PROGRAfI  -  PART  II 

Expanding  Your  Horizons 

Programs  are  not  self-contained.     They  are  continually 
being  influenced  from  within  and  without.     For  example,  a 
child  who  has  a  bad  day  and  throws  a  destructive  temper 
tantrum  affects  the  mood  within  the  program.     Events  outside 
your  program  can  also  change  the  type  of  play  m  which  your 
children  become  involved.     We  all  saw  the  influence  of 
"Star  War"  and  "The  Hulk"  in  children's  play. 

Take  advantage  of  these  elements  that  influence  and 
change  your  program.     After  school  programs  need  to  be  sign- 
ificantly different  than  what  the  children  have  been  doing 
all  day  long.     Also,  the  day  care  curriculum  needs  to  pro- 
vide experiences  beyond  the  fence  of  the  center. 

The-'November-December  issue  of  School  Age  NOTES  dis- 
cusses using  the  expertise  of  both  staff  and  children.  This 
feature  will  explore  some  ideas  for  expanding  the  scope  ot 
your  programming. 


How  Do 


You  Go  About  Expanding  Your  Horizons? 


Bra  i  nstorm 


Discovering  new  and  different  ideas  can  be  ac- 
complished very  quickly  thru  the  technique  of 
Brainstorming.     To  Brainstorm,  the  caregivers 
or  children  or  both  make  a  list  of  ideas  re- 
garding activities,  field  trips,  games  or  what- 
ever else  you  are  planning  for. 


NEED:     At  least  two  people---pen  and  paper. 


idea  each  person  can  think  of  that 


STEP  1 :  Say  out  1 oud  every 
has  to  do  with  the  subject. 

STEP  2:  Have  one  person  put  these  ideas  on  paper  for  every- 
one to  see. 


IMPORTANT 


NOT  DISCUSS  THE  GOOD  AND  BAD  of  these  ideas 
this  point.     This  might  discourage  people  from 
ideas  because  they  might  sound  "silly"  or 
Be  sure  to  put  every  idea  down  on  paper, 


DO 
at 

sayi  ng 
"crazy" 


STEP  3:    Go  back  and  discuss  the  Pros  and 
Cons  of  each  idea.    Eliminate  any  idea 
that  no  one  wants  to  do. 

STEP  4:    Choose  the  idea(s)  you  want  to 
use.    Try  to  choose  ideas  that  are  accept- 
able to  everyone. 

NOTE:    This  technique  allows  minds  to  be 
very  creative,  ideas  to  '^spin-off"  each 
other  and  to  expand  upon  original  thoughts. 

Use  Community  Resources  -  What's  available 
in  your  community?    Where  can  you  take  the 
children  for  short  trips?    long  trips? 
Examples  are  parks,  historical  sites,  bus- 
inesses and  factories  such  as  bakeries, 
soda  bottling  plants,  fast  food  restar- 
rants,  etc.  .  Municipal  and  government  faci- 
lities such  as  the  police,  fire  department, 
airport.  National  Guard  Armory  or  airfield, 
post  office  etc.    Many  of  the  above  places 
are  used  to  having  school  group  tours  and 
some  even  provide  free  food,  products  etc. 

How  are  you  going  to  get  out  in  the  comm- 
unity?   If  your  program  does  not  have 
transportation  and  for  whatever  reason 
staff  and  parent  cars  are  not  available, 
there  are  some  options.    Programs  have 
successfully  used  public  transportation. 
(Yes,  that's  right  the  whole  group  has 
waited  at  a  bus  stop  together!)  Many 
city  bus  companies  are  very  cooperative 
and  if  you  call  ahead  they  often  will  make 
special  pick-ups  or  stops  for  you  on  their 
regular  runs.    In  some  cities  taxi  cab 
companies  provide  special  rates  for  child 
care  centers. 

Often  knowing  someone  with  a  church  or  a 
company  that  has  buses  or  vans  can  work 
miracles  in  obtaining  donated  or  low  cost 
transportation.    Some  programs  rent  vans 
from  car  dealers  for  the  summer. 

Another  avenue  of  transportation  is  the 
use  of  volunteers  who  are  willing  to  take 
special  trips  taking  one  child  or  a  small 
group  of  children  out  into  the  community 
for  new  experijnces. 

Bring  the  Community  to  Your  Program  -  If 
you  can't  get  out  into  the  community  have 
the  community  come  to  you.    Many  groups 


and  organizations  are  willing  to  come  to  ! 
child  care  centers.    These  might  include: 
Scout  groups  -  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  ^ 
and  for  the  younger  children  Brownies  and  ' 
Cub  Scouts. 

The  Arts  "  Theatrical  groups,,  sculptors, 
dancers,  puppeteers,  and  potters. 

Community  Service  People  -  police  and 
fire  persons,  bus  drivers,  postmen,  etc. 

;|;++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^ 

i  WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD  t 
T  i 

t  Remember  to  celebrate  children's! 
X  accomplishments  and  advocate  forj 
+  their  needs  during  the...  + 
+  "Week  of  the  Young  Child"  + 
+  April  5  -  12th.  + 

T  + 
+  Encourage  parents  to  listen  to  + 
X  their  children  and  talk  with  + 
+  teacher  and  other  professionals  + 
+  that  are  involved  in  the  lives  + 
±  of  their  daughters  and  sons.  ^ 
X  + 
+  Some  ideas  might  be:  + 
X      "Displaying  children's  art  X 
+        work  in  shopping  mall's.  + 
+      -Encourage  Parents  to  have  + 
X        lunch  with  their  child  at  | 
+        school .  X 
X      -Have  an  afternoon  open  house  + 
X        at  your  school  age  program.  X 
±        (The  children  can  help  plan  + 
this.)  i 
-Take  photos  of  the  parents  X 
when  they  pick-up  the  child-  + 
ren  and  display  during  this  + 
speci al  week .  X 
+  + 
+  This  is  an  opportunity  for  staf^ 
X  and  children  to  BRAINSTORM  idea${: 
X  on  how  your  program  is  going  to  + 
+  celebrate  WOYC.     For  further  + 
+   information  contact  your  local  X 
X  or  state  AEYC  (Association  for  + 
+   the  Education  of  Young  Children^ 
+   or:  j- 
+       NAEYC  X 
+       National  Association  for  the  + 
+       Education  of  Young  Children  :^ 
t       1834  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W.  + 
+       Washington,  D.C.     20009  + 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
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ACTIVITIES 


MORE  ALL  DAY  PROGRAMMING 

The  November-December  issue  of  School  Age  NOTES 
BONUS  PAGE  on  "ALU  DAY  PROGRAMMING".'  These  are 
both  planned  and  unplanned  when  children  are  at 
center  all  day. 

Take  Advantage  of  Snow  Days 
*Have  the  children  keep  a  change  of  clothes 
at  the  center. 

"I  ain't  got  no  boots  and  no  gloves!" 
Sometimes  both  children  and  adults  are 
caught  off  guard  by  unexpected  snows  es- 
pecially in  more  moderate  climates. 
Substitute  outside  wear  can  include: 
-Plastic  bags  (such  as  bread  bags) 
over  shoes  with  rubber  bands 
'Keep  bag  of  old  socks  to  use  as 
mittens 

-Hats  from  lost  and  found  box. 

*Bring  snow  inside---to  mold  in  tub  (try 
adding  food  coloring).    If  the  ccok  is 
tolerant  have  the  children  put  the  snow 
in  a  strong  plastic  bag  and  freeze  it 
for  another  day. 


had  a 
times 
!;he 


,  0* 


Have  Special  Days 

*Bring-A-Favorite  Toy  Day 

*Sled  Day  (those  without  sleds  can  use 
cardboard  boxes  or  discarded  cafeteria 
trays.)    If  you  have  good  snow  trans- 
portation--go  to  a  park  with  a  hill. 

*TV  or  Radio  Day. . .brought  in  by  a  staff 
person. 

Set-up  Special  Activities 
*Marathon  "Monopoly"  or  "Sorry*'  games 
*Tournaments. .  .Tic  Tac  Toe  and  ctieckers 

for  the  younger  child.    Chess  and 

Backgammon  for  the  older. 
*Indoor  Roller  Skating 

Do  Special  Projects 
*Save  some  jobs  or  activities  that  take 
a  long  time  to  complete  for  such  days. 
This  might  involve  painting  equipment, 
walls,  etc.,  in  your  center, 


assembling  models,  or  cleaning  out  closets. 
*Junk  Box---taking  apart  things.  Ask 
for  broken  about-to-be  thrown-aways 
such  as  toasters,  clocks,  bicycles 
and  other  appliances,  toys,  and  gad- 
gets that  can  be  taken  apart. 

ALWAYS  REMOVE  ELECTRICAL  CORDS 
^Sculptures  -  made  from  junk.    Use  sty- 
rofoam  bases  to  build  junk  scilptures 
out  of  all  the  "doo-dads"  and  insides 
of  the  Items  the  children  have  taken 
apart. 


SCROUNGER  S  CORNER 
PAPER  -  ALL  SIZES  SHAPES  AND  COLORS 

Printers,  quick  print  shops  or 
printing  department  within  large 
companies  often  will  save  scrap 
paper  for  you.    It  helps  if  you: 

1)  Bring  a  box  they  can  store 
your  scraps  in  and 

2)  Pick  it  up  regularly. 

Find  parents  that  can  retrieve  dis- 
carded paper  from  their  place  of 
work.    Often  a  box  marked  "Scrap 
Paper"  placed  by  the  Xerox  machine 
works  wonders.    Computers  have  not 
only  added  to  our  technological 
world  but  also  have  been  a  boon  to 
children's  programs  for  all  their 
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ous  scrap  paper. 
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Conflict  resolution 


INVOLVING  THE  PARENTS  IN  A  POSITIVE  WAY 


Conflict  often  appears  as  behavior  not 
appropriate  to  the  situation.    It  can 
range  from  serious  -  hitting,  stealing, 
etc.  -  to  behavior  that  may  not  be  serious 
at  the  time  but  may  lead  to  serious  in- 
cidents.   (These  less  serious  behaviors 
are  the  ones  that  are  harder  for  adults 
to  handle  consistently.    Also  the  child- 
ren can't  understand  "what  the  big  deal 
is  about  running,  shouting,  etc.  since 
everybody  else  does  it.") 

Parents  dread  the  phone  call  or  waiting 
caregiver  who  says,  "I  need  to  speak  to 
you  about  your  child's  behavior."  It 
brings  up  all  the  things  tied  to  our  egos, 
such  as,  "if  my  child  misbehaved  that's 
a  direct  reflection  on  me."   Also,  care- 
givers don't  relish  speaking  to  the  par- 
ent about  the  behavior  problems.    No  one 
likes  being  the  bearer  of  bad  news.  Be- 
sides the  parent  may  get  defensive  and 
angry  taking  it  out  on  either  the  care- 
giver or  the  child. 

Communication  between  caregiver  and  parent 
regarding  the  child's  behavior  can  be 
difficult.    We  have  to  make  this  communi- 
cation a  non-threatening,  positive  exper- 
ience for  the  parent,  caregiver,  and  child. 
How  often  when  a  child  has  had  a  great  day 
do  we  let  the  parent  know  that? 

One  way  to  keep  parents  up-to-date  with 
both  what  their  child  has  been  participating 
in  and  his/her  behavior  is  to  use  a  large, 
daily  diary  on  the  wall  with  space  for 
each  child.    (A  variation  could  be  indivi- 
dual diaries  the  children  make  themselves, 
decorate  the  covers  etc.)    On  this  the 
teacher  or  child  can  make  notes  about  that 
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day's  successes  and  failures.    In  an 
effort  to  make  notes  about  all  the  child- 
ren some  programs  have  a  behavior  check- 
list chart  to  speed  up  the  process. 

Whether  a  "wall  diary"  or  individual 
diaries  are  used,  these  can  be  kept  and 
serve  as  anecdotal  records  to  help  see 
changes,  growth,  and  the  areas  that  each 
child  may  need  encouragement  to  partici- 
pate in.    At  the  same  time  the  diaries 
have  provided  a  positive  non-threatening 
way  for  the  parent  to  learn  about  the 
child's  day. 


RESOURCE 

Creative  Conflict  Resolution 

The  Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small  Planet: 
A  Handbook  on  Creative  Approaches  to  Living 
and  Problem  Solving  for  Children, 
Pruntzman,  Burger,  Bodenhamer,  Stern  (1978). 
This  book  is  a  guide  including  activities 
for  caregivers  to  use  in  helping  children 
to  learn  techniques  for  creative  conflict 
resolution.  The  Children's  Creative  Re- 
sponse to  Conflict  Program  believes  that 
in  addition  to  conflict  resolution  skills 
the  children  need  to  learn  openness,  sharing, 
positive  self-concepts,  and  cooperation. 
Activities  are  geared  to  promote  these 
ideas.  109  pages,  $6.95. 

Available  from: 

Children*s  Creative  Response  to 

Conflict  Program 

15  Rutherford  Place 

New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
A  newsletter  and  other  materials  are 
also  available. 
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HAVE  AN  IDEA? 

HAVE  AN  ISSUE? 

HAVE  A  PROBLEM? 
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AND  LET  US  HEAR 
FROM  YOU!! 


DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


MRETING  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  AGE  CHILD  IN  DAYCARE*  PART  I 

How  Do  We  Provide  Emotional  Supports 
Warmth,  and  Caring? 


The  role  of  the  caregiver  is  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  changing  needs  of  individual 
children.    This  is  accomplished  by  deve- 
loping a  rapport/relationship  with  each 
child.    It  can  be  as  simple  as  making 
sure  you  have  had  some  kind  of  interaction 
with  each  child  each  day  even  if  it  is  only 
to  ask  how  they  are  or  what  they  are  doing, 
or  would  like  to  do. 

Time  for  individual  interactions  is  easy 
to  find  for  the  first  few  children  to  ar- 
rive in  the  morning  and  last  few  to  leave 
in  the  afternoon.    It  is  the  children  who 
are  there  during  the  most  demanding  time 
who  often  don't  get  quality  interactions 
with  adults. 

Some  ideas  for  providing  time  for  indivi- 
dual interactions  are: 

—  Invite  a  child  or  two  along  with  you 
when  you  run  errands  within  your 
bui Iding. 

-Pick  the  children  you  don't  get  a 
chance  to  interact  often  with    to  help 
you  with  snack  or  other  activities. 

-Visit  the  children  at  their  school— you 
often  can  have  lunch  with  them. 

-Make  home  visits— -Children  often  view 
your  visit  to  their  home  as  a  true  sign 
that  you  care  about  them.    You  now  have 
become  someone  that  knows  their  house 
and  family  and  not  just  a  caregiver  who 
comes  out  of  the  broom  closet  every 
morning  to  take  care  of  kids  and  returns 
there  at  night. 


*The  November-December  issue  listed  twenty 
developmental  needs  of  school  age  children. 


"An  opportunity  to  be  alone... and  do 
what  ^0[}_  want  to  do." 


How  Do  We  Provide  This  Privilege  of  Being 
Alone? 

We  all  need  time  alone,  time  without  the 
pressure  of  interacting,  competing,  and 
getting  along.    Providing  this  for  child- 
ren in  group  care  where  there  might  be 
twenty  children  in  the  room  and  many  more 
than  that  in  the  program  can  be  a  monu- 
mental challenge. 

Some  Ideas: 

Break-up  space  as  much  as  possible  with 
book  shelfs  or  dividers. 

Provide  lots  of  ways  of  making  hide-a-way 
places  such  as  blankets  over  tables  or 
other  furniture. 

Use  spill-over  space  such  as  hallways, 
stairways,  stair  wells,  large  closets, 
cloakrooms,  or  offices.    (Of  course  the 
expectation  is  that  the  child  will  use 
this  privilege  responsibly.) 
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COmON  PROBLEMS.  CONCERNS/ AND  FEELINGS  OF  CAREGIVERS 

BY  Nancy  Ledbetter 

The  following  are  some  problems,  concerns,  and  feelings  of  caregivers  especially 
those  new  to  the  field.    Some  of  these  issues  often  can  be  difficult  to  discuss  with 
the  director. 


1.  Having  to  think-up  new  and  exciting 
activities  for  the  children  day-in 
and  day-out. 

2.  Becoming  accepted  and  liked  by  other 
caregivers. 

3.  Being  unfamiliar  with  center  policies 
and  procedures  (i.e.  how  children  are 
enrolled,  where  materials  are  stored.) 

4.  Feeling  frustrated  with  children 
fighting  and  destroying  materials. 

5.  Dealing  with  an  angry  parent  for  the 
first  time. 

6.  Wondering  why  you  are  doing  this  for 
so  little  money. 

7.  Wanting  to  do  something  the  director 
won't  let  you  do. 

8.  Tired  of  hearing  your  name  called  a 
thousand  times  a  day. 

9.  Questioning,  "If  this  is  such  a 
small  part  of  the  day,  why  do  I  feel 
so  drained  afterwards?" 

10.  Lack  of  recognition  of  all  your  ta- 
lents and  the  good  job  you  are  doing. 

11.  Feeling  guilty  because  you  think 
youWe  been  "mean"  all  day. 

12.  Periodic  feelings  of  self-doubt  such 
as---"Maybe  I  really  can't  do  this 
job  well ." 


13.  Lack  of  materials  and  supplies  and 
adequate  space  for  the  children's 
activities. 

14.  Fear  of  seeing  blood  on  a  child 
and  wondering  if  you'll  handle  it 
appropriately. 

15.  Frustration  trying  to  provide  a 
home-like  environment,  yet  sharing 
your  space  with  other  programs. 

16.  Feeling  that  parents  take  the  pro- 
gram for  granted. 


Nancy  Ledbetter  is  a  teacher/caregi ver 
at  McNeilly  Day  Home,  P.O.  Box  60353, 
Nashville,  TN    37206.    These  ideas  are 
from  her  workshop  "For  Caregivers  Only." 

NEXT  ISSUE  will  explore  some  tips  for 
surviving  these  problems. 
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Ideas  for  this  issue  of  School  Age 
NOTES  contributed  by:    Jill  Steinberg, 
After  School  Day  Care  Association, 
Madison,  WI;    Georgia  Seymour,  McNeilly 
Day  Home,  Nashville,  TN;    Andrea  Genser, 
School -Age  Child  Care  Project,  Welles- 
ley,  MA;    Jean  Shaw,  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Services  -  Licensing. 
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FREE  OR  FEE 

Paying  Rent  for  Public  School  Space? 

Nationally  more  and  more  programs 
housed  in  school  buildings  are  being 
asked  to  pay  rental  fees.  Sometimes 
this  is  to  cover  the  extra  energy  or  cus- 
todial costs.    However,  it  is  disturbing 
to  learn  that  some  school  systems  see  this 
as  a  my  to  make  money.    They  are  not 
looking  at  extended  day  programs  as  a^ 
needed  community  service  using  community 
facilities.    Some  programs  have  been 
charged  upwards  of  $2,000  or  more  a  year. 

Similar  problems  and  concerns  have  been 
voiced  by  programs  in  churches. 

*Is  this  a  problem  for  your  program? 

*How  are  programs  convincing  school 
systems  to  charge  minimal  or  no  rent 
for  this  community  service? 

*How  has  your  program  dealt  with  this 
issue?    LET  US  HEAR  FROM  YOU! 

NOTE:    Real  Estate  Agents  are  using  after 
school  programs  in  the  schools  as  a 
selling  point  for  particular  localities. 
They  have  learned  which  schools  have 
programs  and  what  neighborhoods  the 
schools  serve.    When  approached  by  pro- 
spective buyers  with  school  age  children, 
they  stress  the  advantages  of  buying 
in  a  neighborhood  with  after  school  and 
summer  facilities. 


HIRING  FOR  ALL  DAY  PRhGRAMMING 

While  staffing  for  snow  days  and  no-school 
days  was  briefly  discussed  in  the  November- 
December  issue  the  following  are  some 
follow-up  ideas: 

Re:    Volunteers  -  Local  college  and  high 
school  students  are  often  willing  to  vo- 
lunteer.   Contact  the  Guidance  offices. 
There  are  some  drawbacks,  however,  that 
need  to  be  considered  such  as  maturity  or 
licensing  regulations.    In  Tennessee  one 
must  be  18  years  old  to  be  counted  in  the 
staff/child  ratios. 

Try  to  have  money  set  aside  in  your  budget 
to  cover  hiring  people  for  these  sudden 
extended  days. 

Hiring  extra  people  both  for  unexpected 
full  days  and  planned  ones  often  works 
well  because  you  can  expect  a  person  you 
pay  to  be  available  for  longer  hours  and 
more  likely  to  show  up  than  a  volunteer. 

Where  to  look  when  hiring  staff?  People 
connected  with  the  schools  are  often  a^ 
good  source  since  they  are  usually  avail- 
able when  school  is  closed.  Physical 
Education  teachers  and  elementary  school 
teachers  are  experienced  at  working  with 
groups  of  school  age  children.    Check  your 
neighborhood  schools  for  teachers  who 
might  want  to  work  on  these  days.  Some 
school  systems  will  let  you  use  their 
substitute  list.    Another  source  might 
be  local  coninunity  college  or  university 
students.    Check  with  their  job  placement 
office  or  put  up  flyers  advertising  sub- 
stitute work. 
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RESOURCES 

BACK  ISSUES  AVAILABLE 

School  Age  NOTES 

September-October  1980  included: 

-Ideas  on  how  to  plan  as  well  as  what 
to  do 

-Children  learning  to  make  choices 
-Program  Self-Evaluation. 

November-December  1980  included 

-"The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Free  Play" 
-BONUS  PAGES  on  "All  Day  Programming" 
-Improving  relations  with  facility 
owners . 


SEE  BOTTOM  OF  PAGE  7  FOR  ORDER 
INFORMATION 


RESOURCES 

DAY  CARE  MAGAZINE 

Day  Care  and  Early  Education  is  the  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  Day  Care 
Council  of  America.    It  has  information 
ranging  from  "how-to"  articles  to  advo- 
cacy platforms.    It  contains  over  60 
pages  and  is  published  quarterly. 

The  Fall  issue  has  an  article  entitled 
"Planning  for  School-Age  Child  Care  in 
Public  Schools".    The  Spring  issue  will 
have  an  article  on  programming  in  school 
age  programs.    Two  more  articles  on 
School -Age  child  care  are  also  planned 
for  futii/e  issues.    Subscriptions  for  in- 
dividuals are  $12.00.    Information  re- 
garding institutional  rates  and  member- 
ship services  and  fees  can  be  obtained 
from: 

Day  Care  Council  of  America 
711  Uth  St.  N.W.  #507 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
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Developing  Your  Program 

Activities  for  All  Day  Programming 

Reporting  Behavior  to  Parents 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  School  Age  Child 
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Hiring  for  All  Day  Programming 
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SPECIAL  ISSUE 


Three  factors  influencing  school-age  programs  are  con- 
verging at  this  point  in  time,     Fi  rst ,  the  Federal  budget 
cuts  will  affect  many  programs  receiving  Title  XX  funds, 
U.S.D.A.  food  reimbursement  and  assistance  through  CETA. 
This  together  with  a  tightening  economy  has  created  an  in- 
terest in  fund  raising,  keeping  food  costs  down,  and  re- 
cruiting volunteers.     Second ,  where  as  most  school-age  pro- 
grams have  waiting  lists,   in  some  parts  of  the  country 
after-school  programs  are  faced  with  unfilled  spaces.  There 
are  many  possible  reasons  high  unemployment,  parents  cut- 
ting corners  on  family  budgets,  and  declining  school  enroll- 
ments.    For  programs  whose  budgets  are  dependent  on  a  certain 
number  of  fee  paying  slots  sudden  vacancies  can  strain  and 
sometimes  break  budgets.     Thus  for  some,  recruitment  and 
enrollment  stability  take  priority  while  good  public  rela- 
tions continues  to  be  necessary  for  all  of  us.     Thi  rd ,  for 
most  communities  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  summer  means  a 
sudden  deluge  of  kids  in  the  streets,  parks,  pools,  and 
community  facilities.     For  many  after-school  programs,  sum- 
mer programming  is  either  a  new  experience  or  at  least  a 
very  trying  one.     Both  summer  programming  and  money  were  two 
of  the  greatest  concerns  on  our  recent  survey. 
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School-Age  NOTES  felt  that  with  the  Federal  budget  cuts, 
tightening  economy,  and  with  the  approach  of  summer  that 
SPECIAL  ISSUE  should  address  these  concerns.  This 
ISSUE  will  cover: 

-  Saving  and  raising  money 

-  Enrollment  and  Public  Relations 

-  Combatting  food  costs  and  cuts  to  USDA 

-  Summer  programming 

-  Resources 


NOTE:     For  this  Special   Issue  we  have  forgone  the  regular 

departments  such  as  ACTIVITIES,  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION, 
DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES,  and  DIRECTOR'S  CORNER.  They  will 
be  back  in  the  next  issue. 


SAVING  AND  RAISING  MONEY 

FUND  RAISING 


Direct  Solicitation  by: 

*  Mail    Step  l-'Develop  an  information  pac- 
ket, brochure  or  even  a  simple  flyer  on 
your  letterhead  describing  your  program, 
what  it  is,  what  it  does,  how  it  benefits 
community  etc. 

Step  2--Develop  a  list  of  known 
contributors  to  "worthy  causes",  especi- 
ally children's  programs.    Watch  for  such 
information  in  your  newspaper.    NOTE:  Have 
parent/volunteer/staff  member  who  is  avid 
paper  reader  be  your  "clipping  service." 
Contributors  can  include  past  and  present 
parents,  if  this  is  appropriate  for  their 
income  level.    Also,  include  others  who 
have  had  contact  with  your  program  such  as 
businesses,  past  board  members,  etc.  This 
will  be  your  best  list  of  potential  con- 
tributors.   Add  to  this  list  any  appro- 
priate groups  from  lists  on  page  3. 

Step  3--Develop  letter  asking  for 
their  help.    If  you  have  IRS  non-profit 
status  let  them  know  contributions  are 
tax  deductible.    This  works  well  in  Decem- 
ber with  the  end  of  the  tax  year  (and  the 
Christmas  spirit).    You  may  want  to  in- 
clude a  child's  drawing.    Children's  art 
work  are  also  useful  thank-you  gifts. 

*  Phone 

-  Ask  for  Pledges 

-  Have  a  one-two  week  fund  drive 
"  Get  advance  newspaper  publicity 

-  You  can  even  send  oat  advance  mail- 
ing.   Center  it  on  short  period  of 
time.    This  can  coincide  with  your 
mail  solicitation. 

Other  Contributions  by: 

Donations  of  Goods  and  Services--Don't  be 
afraid  to  approach  toy  manufacturers,  those 
who  service  your  equipment  and  suppliers  of 
food,  craft  items,  materials,  etc.  Your 
trump  card  is  that  during  these  difficult 
economic  times  they  are  eager  to  keep  your 
business. 

Making  sure  you  ar..  getting  any  and  all 
discounts  you  should. 


NOTE:    United  Way  agencies  and  others  re- 
ceiving funds  from  such  groups  need  to 
check  on  solicitation  policy  of  funding 
source. 

FOR-PROFIT  PROGRAMS 

While  most  people  would  not  want  to  con- 
tribute to  someone  else's  profit,  they 
often  are  willing  to  contribute  directly 
to  the  children's  benefit  such  as  the 
cost  of  going  to  a  movie.    [Don't  forget 
to  ask  ahead  of  time  at  the  movie  theatre 
for  a  discount  either  because  of  a  group 
(group  rate)  or  because  of  organization/ 
agency  you  represent.    Make  sure  you 
speak  to  the  manager  or  owner  rather  than 
a  ticket  seller  who  often  can't  give  dis- 
counts, make  exceptions,  etc.] 

Some  Tips: 

*  When  asking  for  monetary  contributions, 
have  specific  items,  services,  parts 
of  a  trip  i.e.  food,  transportation, 
entrance  costs  etc.  that  potential 
contributors   can  see  as  tangible  use 
of  their  money. 

*  When  going  in  person  to  bargain, 
solicit,  etc.  bring  a  couple  children 
with  you.    It  makes  your  request  more 
effective. 

*  If  it  doesn't  transgress  your  nutri- 
tional values  (or  non-profit  status), 
McDonald's  has  fundraising  projects. 


SAVING  MONEY 
*REPAIR  IT 
*SWAP  IT 

*GET  IT  DONATED 

*GET  A  DISCOUNT 
4.4.4.4.4.+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


The  following  "contacts  for  publicity"  are 
useful  as  a  network  of  community  contacts 
that  are  aware  of  your  program  and  its  ser- 
vices. They  can  be  helpful  with  publicity 
for  enrollment  and  fundraising.  Make  sure 
these  contacts  have  your  program  brochures 
or  current  flyers. 

Parents. . .Teachers. . .Principals  and  school 
secretaries. .  .Social  service  agencies  such 
as  counseling  centers.  Scouts,  health 
cl  inics. . .Churches. . .Local  child  care  li- 
censing department  and  other  child  care 
related  agencies. . .Real  estate  agents... 
Welcome  Wagons. . .Your  bank. . .Personnel 
offices  of  large  businesses  -  don't  forget 
your  town,  state  and  Federal  personnel  de- 
partments... Other  child  care  centers  

The  "Grapevine"  -  word  of  mouth  -  is  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  publicity  both  in 
terms  of  filling  vacancies  and  fundraising. 
However  it  is  only  as  successful  as  the 
quality  of  the  program  and  the  foundation 
of  public  relations  that  has  already  been 
laid.    Another  key  factor  in  maintaining 
enrollment  is  the  happiness  and  contentment 
of  the  children.    While  a  parent  may  be 
satified  with  a  program,  they  will  not  stay 
that  way  long  if  the  child  is  unhappy  and 
continually  complains  about  "having  to 
go"  to  "that  dumb  place."    The  above  list 
of  "contacts  for  publicity"  are  good 
sources  for  letting  people  know  you  have 
vacancies . 

Regarding  other  child  care  centers,  the 
saying  there's  strength  in  numbers  is 
applicable.    If  you  can  build  an  informal 
network  of  directors  and  interested  per- 
sons, mentioning  your  need  whether  it  is 
a  child  vacancy  or  staff  opening  etc.  to 
one  person  cc.:i  get  it  passed  on  to  sever- 
al others.    Often  public  centers  that  can't 
enroll  a  family  because  of  financial  or 
geographical  limitations  can  list  other 
centers  (such  as  yours)  that  might  be  able 
to  enroll  them.    Ideally  an  information 
and  referral  center  would  provide  this 
service.    Usually  where  there  are  info/re- 
ferral centers  they  have  a  difficult  enough 
time  keeping  up  with  current  information 
about  the  child  care  centers  in  their  com- 
munity, never  mind  child  and  staff  opening?.. 
New  after  school  programs  or  pre-school 


P'rograms  now  offering  school -age  pro- 
gram should  make  sure  they  are  on  any 
information  network  or  referral  lists. 
Sometimes  your  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
also  keeps  a  list  of  child  care  centers. 
Make  sure  you  are  on  it. 

Some  other  ideas  from  Recruiting  and 
Enrolling  Children:  Tips  on  Setting 
Priorities  and  Saving  Time  (Save  the 
Children,  1981... See  Resources)  are'. 

"Participate  in  community  projects: 
This  creates  a  name-and-face  recognition 
and  is  an  opportunity  to  meet  parents. 
[This  is  especially  true  for  local  school 
events. ] 

Other  events  such  as  potluck  suppers, 
workshops,  fairs  to  which  the  public  is 
invited,  are  worth  the  effort  and  cost. 
[Don't  forget  to  invite  local  schooT 
parents  and  staff.] 

Drop-in  visitors:    Welcome  them;  they 
may  came  back  or  refer  others." 

For  more  on  publicizing  school -age  pro- 
grams see  "Let'em  Know  You're  There!" 
School  Age  NOTES  Nov. -Dec.  1980. 


++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
EXAMPLES  OF  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

*  Social  service  and  private  clubs/ 
associations  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Junior  League,  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  Rotary,  Women's 
Clubs,  Civitan,  Shriners,  Elks,  Ki- 
wanis.  Lions,  Women  and  Men's  Auxi- 
lary  groups,  military  connected  so- 
cial clubs  such  as  VFW  etc.,  frater- 
nities, sororities,  alumni  clubs. 

*  Professionals  in  Community  -  Medical, 
dental,  law,  accounting,  education. 

*  Children  related  groups  -  local  asso- 
ciations on  young  children  (AYC'S, 
AEYC'S),  PTA,  teacher  and  education 
associations. 

*  Major  community  businesses  and  Em- 
ployers of  parents  in  your  program. 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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LONG  RANGE  PLANNING 

The  following  are  some  approaches  to  sum- 
mer programming-    All  involve  long  range 
planning*    Many  programs  incorporate  a 
blend  of  all  three  approaches- 

FIELD  TRIPS  -  For  programs  with  transpor- 
tation this  approach  keeps  them  going  as 
much  as  possible  taking  advantage  of  warm 
weather  and  availability  of  recreational/ 
educational  facilities. 

Get  On  The  Phone  Now  to  locate  places  to 
go  and  happenings  in  your  community.  Al- 
ways ask  if  they  know  of  any  other  places 
in  town  for  children  to  visit.    For  new 
programs  or  people  unfamiliar  with  what*s 
available  for  children  to  visit  call 
scout  organizations,  boy's  clubs,  park 
departments,  other  centers  and  local  prin- 
cipals for  ideas. 

BADGE  SYSTEM  -  Most  programs  don't  have 
readily  available  access  to  transportation 
or  have  to  share  it  with  pre-school,  church, 
senior  citizens,  etc.    These  programs  need 
something  to  keep  the  children  motivated 
and  interested.    The  Jane  Addams  Center, 
Chicago  and  the  Teaching  Centers,  Wauwatosa, 
WI  use  a  badge  system  similar  to  Scouting. 

A  badge  system  can  work  in  many  different 
ways.    It  helps  children  to  set  short 
term  and  long  term  goals.    There  can  be 
several  levels  to  each  badge  (beginners, 
intermediate,  expert)  just  as  Red  Cross 
has  several  levels  to  each  class  of  swim- 
ming.   These  various  levels  help  to  deal 
with  the  wide  age  range,  level  of  ability 
and  varying  degree  of  interest  that  are 
in  each  program. 

Workshops,  classes,  activity  periods--- 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them— -planned 
activity  times  can  help  the  children  com- 
plete the  tasks  required  for  each  badge. 
This  is  where  real  planning  skills  are 
needed. 

1 .    Plan  the  k^nds  of  badges  that  one  can 
earn  arouno  the  types  of  activities. 
You  usually  have  in  the  summer  plus 
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The  expertise  and  interests  of  your  ,1 
staff.    These  badges  may  be  swimming, 
cooking,  sewing,  woodworking,  collect- 
ing, animal  lore,  city  lore,  bookworm, 
penpal  etc.    Use  Scout  books  for  fur- 
ther ideas  and  to  help  create  your  own 
ideas  for  badges. 

2.  Plan  the  list  of  activities  to  earn 
each  badge!    Briak  the  badge  activities 
into  levels.    For  example  one  require- 
ment of  the  beginner  Bookworm  Badge  may 
be  to  read  or  have  a  teacher  read  to 
them  one  book.    For  the  intermediate 

or  expert  levels  more  books  may  be 
required. 

3.  Plan  the  activities  that  will  help 
the  children  earn  their  badges.  If 
making  a  book  or  scrap  book  is  a  re- 
quirement of  the  bookworm  badge  then 
activity  time,  materials,  and  instruc- 
tion for  that  opportunity  will  have 

to  be  planned  for  each  week. 

An  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  once 
you've  planned  the  badges  and  requirements 
for  each  level  you  have  built  a  framework 
into  which  you  plug  your  daily/weekly  plan- 
ning and  activities.    A  side  benefit  of  thr 
badge  system  can  be  parent  involvement  by 
allowing  children  to  work  on  badges  at 
home. 

INTERDEPENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  A  COORDINATED 
PROGRAM  -  This  is  the  most  challenging 
approach  to  plan  and  implement  as  summer 
programming.    It  requires  a  set  of  long 
range  plans  that  can  be  flexible  and  re- 
sponsive to  spontaneous  events  and  imme- 
diate needs.    The  interdepent  and  co- 
ordinated parts  refer  to  the  concept  of 
making  activities  and  events  relate  to 
each  other  and  to  general  program  goals 
and  aims.    Some  programs  may  call  this  a 
theme  approach. 

Summer  camps  often  use  Indian  culture  and 
lore  as  a  basis  of  their  activities.  The 
Tiaching  Centers  (Wauwatosa,  WI)  use  a 
theme  approach  to  the  entire  year.  One 
year  the  theme  was  Heritage,  USA.  Activi- 
ties centered  around  different  ethnic 
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backgrounds  and  cultures.    Think  of  all 
the  activities  one  could  plan  around  cul- 
tures using  foods,  dances,  songs,  books, 
films,  trips,  crafts  etc.    Another  year  was 
planned  around  Science  in  your  Backyard 
including  Animal  Life,  Plant  Life,  Astron- 
omy and  Space  Travel . 

When  planning  take  into  consideration  tne 
children's  needs.    How  can  you  incorporate 
block  play,  dramatic  play,  their  penchant 
for  making- lists  and  collecting  things, 
their  desire  for  "real  "ools,  real  work" 
—such  as  cooking— and  the  older  child- 
ren's concerns  related  to  money-earning 
projects-'?    CNEXT  ISSUE:    Kids  and  Money) 
Finally,  make  sure  that  spontaneous  events 
and  needs  of  each  child  are  not  overlooked 
because  of  the  concern  with  the  theme. 
The  child  who  has  a  parent  or  sibling  in 
the  hospital  may  provide  an  opportunity 
for  others  to  learn  about  caring  such  as 
making  and  sending  get  well  cards.  This 
also  may  give  the  child  some  attention 
that  he/she  is  suddenly  without  because  of 
the  crisis  at  home.    It  may  bring  up  other 
children's  concerns,  interests,  and  fears 
around  doctors,  hospitals  and  getting  sick 
which  all  may  come  out  through  lots  of 
doctor-hospital  play.    While  one  might 
stretch  a  theme  to  cover  such  unplanned 
life  events,  Indian  medicines  and  medi- 
cine man  costumes,  various  cultural  home 
remedies,  growing  medicinal  plants  in  your 
backyard  one  must  remember  that  the  child- 
ren's needs  and  interests  are  the  real 
basis  of  the  program. 

4.++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
NOTE:    INVOLVE  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
PLANNING.    Their  investment  and  in- 
terest in  any  project  is  important 
to  the  project's  success.    Ask  for 
their  ideas,  opinions,  concerns  in- 
volving themes,  trips,  activities. 
They  initially  may  need  adult-con- 
tributed choices  and  ideas  to  spark 
their  own  creativity. 

4.4.4.++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


PROBLEMS  AND  CONSIDERATIONS 

TRANSPORTATION    This  is  a  stumbling  block 
for  many  programs.    Generally  retail  leas- 
ing/rental rates  (from  rental  agencies  and 
car  dealers)  are  out  of  most  budget  ranges. 
However,  figure  out  ways  of  emphasizing 
advantages  to  them  for  donating  or  leasing 
at  discount  -  such  as  tax  deduction,  com- 
munity service,  publicity.    If  any  board 
members  are  with  large  companies  that 
buy  or  lease  vans,  this  might  give  you 
an  edge. 

Check  the  following: 

-  Churches  with  buses  not  being  used 
during  the  week. 

-  Social  Service  and  private  clubs/ 
associations  that  don't  use  their 
vans  regularly.    (See  page  3  for 
list) 

-  Social  Service  agencies  that  use 
vans  may  be  interested  in  renting 
van  at  affordable  rate  to  bring  in 

a  little  extra  income   for  the  agency 

GROUPING  Most  after-school  programs  find 
grouping  necessary  for  summer  programming. 
Typical  grouping  is  by  age  with  names  for 
each  group  (children  can  choose  their  own 
names).  Also  the  groups  are  assigned  a 
primary  caregiver  (group  leader).  A  con- 
sideration  in  grouping  and  assigning  kids 
to  group  leaders  is  to  match  up. . . 

*early  morning  kids  with  early  staff 
person 

*late  afternoon  kids  with  late  (close- 
up)  staff  person. 

One  other  consideration  in  grouping  child- 
ren and  in  assigning  primary  caregiver  is 
the  difference  in  personalities. 
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COMBATTING  FOOD  COSTS 


Summer  programs  which  often  include  two 
meals  and  two  snacks  are  particularly 
affected  by  rising  food  costs  and  possible 
cuts  to  U.S.D.A.    The  following  are  some 
ideas  on  meeting  these  challenges. 

SUMMER  FOOD  PROGRAM 


and  purchasing  power.    Form  a  food  co-op. 
The  children  can  help  with  the  sorting 
etc.    This  can  be  used  year  round  for 
snack  materials--fruits,  raw  vegetable 
sticks,  etc. 


While  there  are  no  guarantees  in  life,  the 
summer  food  program  appears  to  be  alive 
for  at  least  this  summer.    In  fact,  the 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  currently  is 
seeking  local  agencies  to  operate  summer 
food  programs  for  children.    As  the  March 
Human  Development  News  explains,  the  Summer 
Food  Program  provides  meals  and  snacks  to 
needy  children  in  locations  varying  from 
churches  to  community  playgrounds.  Train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  as  well  as 
financial  assistance  are  available  to 
start  and  operate  the  programs. 

For  eligibility  and  qualification  informa- 
tion contact: 

^  Your  State  Education  Department 
or 

*  Mary  Lou  Wheeler 

Summer  Food  Service  Program 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 
(202)  447-9072 

SECOND  HARVEST 

If  you  are  located  where  fruit,  vegetables 
or  nuts  are  grown,  find  out  if  there  are 
"second  harvests".    This  is  where  growers 
let  people  into  the  orchards  or  farms  to 
pick  what  is  left  over  after  the  main  har- 
vest.   Sometimes  there  is  a  charge.  Check 
if  you  and  the  children  can  do  it  for  free. 
Not  only  is  it  a  great  real  life  experience 
for  the  children  but  the  food  can  be  used 
by  the  center  (maybe  the  children  can  even 
cook  it  or  preserve  it!) 

FARMERS  MARKET  AND  FOOD  CO-OP 


+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++4-+++++ 

VOLUNTEERS 

As  the  trends  from  college  filter  down  to 
the  high  schools  more  and  more  high  school 
students  are  "getting  serious"  about  their 
studies  and  finding  work.  Nationally, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  economy  is 
tight,  jobs  are  scarce,  and  everything  is 
costing  more.    One  advantage  of  this  in 
recruiting  high  school  and  college  students 
s  that  volunteering  can  be  billed  as  the 
first  step  toward  getting  a  job  (in  that 
it  is  experience  and  a  place  to  get  refer- 
ences from).    As  mentioned  in  the  Jan-Feb. 
issue  of  School  Age  NOTES,  some  draw  backs 
to  high  school  students  are  maturity  and 
licensing  regulations  (especially  if  trying 
to  meet  staff/child  ratios). 

What  should  you  do  NOW  before  school  gets 
out?    Contact  the  high  school  guidance 
offices  to  inquire  about  talking  to  the 
students  about  volunteering. 

Look  at  lists  on  page  3  and  be  creative 
about  how  those  people  and  groups  could 
volunteer  time,  services  or  goods  to 
meet  your  program  needs. 

4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4. 4.4.4.4.+4.^++4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.+4-++++++++++++ 


Check  local  Farmers  Market  for  potential 
of  your  program  buying  in  bulk.    If  you 
can't  use  that  much  food  or  gasoline  and 
effort  not  worth  it,  check  with  other 
centers/programs  about  using  group  effort 
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SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

ERIC  (Educational  Resources  Information 
Center)  is  a  national  information  system 
designed  to  make  accessible  those  curri- 
culum materials,  program  descriptions, 
research  reports  and  articles  not  gener- 
ally available.    These  materials  are  avail- 
able on  microfiche  (micro-film-like)  at 
many  educational  centers  and  libraries. 
Also  many  of  the  documents  can  be  purchased 
in  photocopy  form.    Twenty  of  the  more  than. 
42  references  in  ERIC  on  school-age  child 
care  are  listed  on  the  Selected  Biblio- 
graphy at  the  end  of  the  new  book  School  - 
Age  Child  Care:    Programs  and  Issues  (see 
back  page).    ERIC  order  information  for 
those  twenty  articles  is  also  available  at 
the  end  of  that  book.    For  information  on 
using  the  ERIC  system  contact  ERIC/EECE 
(address  on  back  page). 


ACTIVITIES 

Scouting  books  have  activities  and  ideas 
that  are  geared  for  specific  age  ranges 
(Cub  Scouts  are  for  8-10  year  olds). 
Check  local  libraries  or  call  Scout  head- 
quarters. 


FUNDRAISING  -  PUBLICITY  -  MONEY  MANAGEMENT 

Child  Care  Information  Exchange,  a  manage- 
ment magazine  for  child  care  directors  and 
administrators,  has  Reprint  #10  Fundraising 
available  for  $2.50  (16  pages).  "Director's 
Survival  Kit^Raising  Funds"  examines  10  key 
factors  to  successful  fundraising  with  ex- 
amples and  how-to*s.    The  March  1981  issue 
of  this  magazine  has  the  same  article  with 
a  shorter  number  of  examples.    Back  issues 
are  generally  only  available  to  subscribers 
of  CCIE.    However,  subscribers  of  School 
Age  NOTES  may  order  the  March  issue  of  CCIE 
for  $2.50  (40  pages).    This  is  a  chance  to 
examine  an  excellent  resource  for  child 
care  programs  (6issues/yr. ,  $15.00).  Besides 
fundraising,  the  March  issue  has  an  equally 
relevant  article  on  monitoring  budgets. 


Other  pertinent  reprints  available  are: 

#3    Money  Management  I 
#6  Bureaucrats/Marketing 
#13    Money  Management  II 

(Each  Reprint,  15-pages  @  $2.50) 

Contact:     Child  Care  Information  Exchange 
70  Oakley  Rd, 
Belmont,  MA  02178 


Save  the  Children  has  the  following 
available: 

Recruiting  and  Enrolling  Children:  Tips 
on  Setting  Priorities  and  Saving  Time 
(20  pages,  $3.00). 

Successful  Small  Fundraisers  (38  pages, 
$4,00), 

Public  Information/Public  Relations:  A  Do- 
It-Yourself  Kit  ($4.25T 

Contact:    Save  the  Children 

1182  w,  Peachtree  St.  N.W. 
Suite  209 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 
(404)  885-1578 


Grassroots  Fundraising  by  Joan  Flanagan 
($5.25)  available  from: 

The  Youth  Project 

1555  Conn.  Ave.  N.W.    Room  501 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Publicity:    How  to  Get  It,  by  Richard 
O'Brien  (Harper  and  Row,  1 977 ) . 

Marketing  for  Non-profit  Organizations 
by  Philip  Kotler,  (Prentice-Hall  Inc., 
1975). 
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5rhnn1  Age  Dav  Care  "How  to  Start  a  pro- 
gram,  design  the  structure,  organize  the 
curriculum,  develop  the  staff  and  manage 
the  money."    This  is  a  reprint  of  articles 
from  the  practical  and  informative  day  care 
director's  magazine  Child  Care  Information 
Exchange-    The  unique  feature  of  these 
articles  is  that  they  drew  on  the  exper- 
ience and  insight  of  after-school  directors 
across  the  country.    Reprint  #101  {32  pages, 
$5.00) 

Available  from: 

Child  Care  Information  Exchange 
70  Oakley  Rd. 
Belmont,  MA  02178 
(617)  484-5696 


School -Age  Child  Care:    Programs  and 
Issues  Edited  by  Andrea  Genser  and 
Clifford  BadL-n.    This  is  a  series  of  papers 
from  a  national  School -Age  Child  Care 
Conference.    This  is  not     how-to  guide 
but  rather  a  forum  of  experiences,  ideas 
and  issues  related  to  school -age  care. 
Program  models  including  family  day  care 
are  discussed.    The  bibliography  contains 
33  reference  materials  written  about 
school -age/after-school /extended  day  care. 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive,  selected 
bibliography  on  this  subject  available 
today.  (  Catalog  #109,  106  pages,  $5.00) 

Available  from:  ,       ^  . 

ERIC,  Clearinghouse  on  Elementary  and 
Early  Childhood  Education 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Illinois 
1310  South  Sixth  St. 
Champaign,  IL    61820  ($5.00) 
(217)  333-1386 


++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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School  Age  I  NOTES 


The  Newsletter  for  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 


FEATURE 

SUMMER  PROGRAMMING  -  PART  II 

KIDS  AND  MONEY 

The  long  days  of  summer  are  often  viewed  with  dread  by 
caregivers.     How  can  I  plan  for  something  all  day,  every  day? 
While  the  very  young  schoo 1 -agers  are  content  with  their 
repetitive  play  and  the  middle  age  school-agers  are  rela- 
tively involved  with  secret  groups  and  budding  peer  social 
systems,  the  older  school -agers'  compl aint  is  boredom > 


Devel opmental 1 y  the  p 

10  years  old  or  5th  grade)   

While  to  parents  it  seems  as  though  they 
in  spending  it,  they  are  very  interested 


re-adolescent  (starting  around 
becomes  very  interested  in  money, 


are  only  interested 
i  n  how  to  get  it. 


Summer  provides  an  excellent  time  to  introduce  the  idea 
of  creating  money  making  projects.    During  the  school  year 
one  is  always  aware  of  the  short  amount  cf  time  each  after- 
noon to  work  on  long  range  projects.    Summer  provides  an 
opportunity  for  a  designated  block  of  time,  10  to  12  weeks, 
during  which  the  children  have  ample  time  during  the  days  to 
plan  and  implement  their  ideas. 

Money  and  earning  money  will  attract  all  ages  of  children 
in  your  school-age  program.    Hjwever,  it  is  the  older  children 
who  have  the  cognitive  and  academic  ability  to  perservere 
with  such  projects*     They  can  retain  long  term  goals  (working 
hard  now  to  make  more  later,  or  saving  up  now  to  buy  some- 
thing later).    The  value  of  money  and  its  purchasing  power 
is  well  set.  (While  the  five  year  old  will  choose  15  pennies 
over  2  dimes  because  it  "looks"  like  more,  the  older  school- 
ager  will  feel  insulted  if  asked  to  make  that  choice.)  The 
older  children  have  the  math  skills  (or  will  soon  want  to)  to 
divide  net  profits  after  adding  up  gross  profits  and  sub- 
tracting expenses.     (For  us  adults  who  still  find  that  confus- 
ing see  resources  page  2.) 

Devel opmental 1 y  the  older  child  has  a  desire  to  earn 
money.    The  10-12  year  old  and  up  has  started  to  progress 
past  the  8-9  year  old  who  is  content  with  doing  adult-type 
tasks  just  for  the  sake  of  "real  tools,  real  work".  This 
older  child  now  is  beginning  to  connect  the  reasons  for  doing 
things  with  a  sense  for  the  future.     (We  clean  the  kitchen  to 
keep  the  bugs  out  and  to  prevent  sickness.    My  parent  has  to 
work  to  earn  money  to  feed  and  clothe  us.) 


33 


Not  only  are  the  children  developmental ly 
ready  to  learn  about  money  in  a  real  way 
but  the  nation  seems  ready  to  teach  child- 
ren this.    A  big  push  toward  economics  in 
the  upper  grades  and  junior  highs  is 
emerging.    Grants  are  being  given  to  col- 
leges to  develop  plans  to  teach  children 
economics  -  children  in  the  world  of  work. 
That  phrase  may  strike  a  cord  of  vague 
ill  ease  because  of  the  images  of  children 
in  "sweat  shops"  which  brought  about  child 
labor  laws  in  this  country.    While  in  many 
countries  children  are  still  forced  to 
work  (and  it  still  needs  to  be  guarded 
against  in  this  country)  letting  them  plan 
their  own  money  making  projects  is  a  way 
of  meeting  their  developmental  needs.  It 
also  follows  the  tradition  of  the  lemonade 
stand  and  newspaper  route. 

IDEAS 

Motivation  -  while  there *s  plenty  of  it 
at  the  outset  when  it  comes  to  making 
money,  it  must  be  clear  from  the  beginning 
the  GOAL  for  the  project  -  that  is  -  who 
gets  the  profits,  why  are  you  raising 
money?    It  may  be  for  something  big... a 
camping  trip... an  expensive  day  trip... 
(these  can  be  planned  as  end  of  the  sum- 
mer events)  or  for  something  smaller... a 
trip  to  the  movies... a  new  kickball...a 
surprise  gift  for  the  director  of  the  cen- 
ter/minister of  the  church/principal  of  the 
school . 

Some  programs  choose  to  let  the  children 
split  the  profits  among  themselves  just 
as  if  they  were  at  home  with  their  lemonade 
stand. 

Remember  to  include  the  younger  children 
in  the  process.    Think  of  what  they  can  do 
within  their  age  range  to  help.    The  5  and 
6  year  olds  can  help  with  the  art  work  for 
posters.    The  7  year  olds  can  be  the  "go- 
fors'*  running  messages  and  getting  needed 
items.    The  8  and  9  year  olds  can  help  with 
the  list  making  and  record  keeping  while 
the  older  children  are  "in  charge"  of  the 
money  as  well  as  directing  the  project. 

NOTE:    While  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the 
older  children  and  their  ability  and  desire 
to  make  money,  those  programs  with  primarily 
younger  grade  children  can  also  conduct 
money  making  projects.    However,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  younger  the  children 
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are,  the  more  adult  help  in  planning  and 
implementation  wi 1 1  be  needed . 

PROJECT  IDEAS  can  include  car  washes  . 

 bake  sales  pancake  breakfasts.... 

plays,  magic  and  puppet  shows  cDllect- 

ing  newspapers  and  aluminum  cans  (now  at 
almost  2t  a  can)  helping  local  bus- 
iness people  (sweeping  sidewalks  In  the 
morning  etc.) 

FAMILY  DAY  HOMES  can  look  around  their 
neighborhood  for  people  who  may  want  help 
with  mowing  lawns,  carrying  groceries  or 
cleaning  out  storage  areas. 

Selling  nutritious  snacks (prepared  by  the 
children)to  parents  for  their  child's  ride 
home  in  the  afternoon  is  one  of  the  ideas 
of  Karen  Zappe,  Editor  of  the  Children's 
World  Staff  Newsletter.    She  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  Kids  &  Cash  listed  as 
a  resource  below. 

What  money  making  projects  have  your  child 
ren  enjoyed?    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


RESOURCES 

Kids  &  Cash  (300  pages,  $2.95  Bantam 
paperback)  While  geared  toward  parents  this 
comprehensive  guide  to  children  and  money 
is  useful  reading  for  both  caregivers  and 
older  school -agers  and  teenagers.    It  has 
clear  explanations  of  subjects  such  as  in- 
flation using  concrete  examples  to  insure 
understanding.    It  also  has  excellent  ex- 
amples of  the  developmental  levels  of  child- 
ren's thinking.  The  older  children  can  find 
over  100  suggestions  for  earning  money. 
(These  also  may  serve  to  spark  interest  for 
caregivers  or  parents  looking  for  money- 
making  project  ideas  for  the  children.) 

Penny  Power  "A  Consumer  Reports  Publication 
for  Young  People"  is  a  consumer  magazine 
for  children.    It  helps  children  take  a  cr 
tical  look  at  what  they  buy  and  what  adver- 
tisers try  to  sell  them.    It  has  activities 
that  can  be  done  both  at  home  and  in  your 
program  like  a  cereal  tasting  experiment. 
Like  the  adult  Consumer  Reports,  Penny  Power 
.  rates  different  products  to  give  consumers 
additional  information  when  making  buying 
decisions.  (6  issues,  $9/year)  Penny  Power 
P.O.  Box  1909,  Marion,  OH,  43306 
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CONFLiCT  RESOLUTION 


'who  took  my  race  car?  11 


ISSUES  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 


"Possession  is  9/lOths  of  the  law." 
Many  caregivers  would  say  possession  (or 
lack  of)  instigates  9/lOths  of  the  con- 
flicts in  school -age  programs.    Not  only 
do  conflicts  regarding  property  occur 
among  the  children  but  between  children 
and  adults.    Quite  often  this  revolves 
around  the  care  of  and  responsibility  for 
program  equipment. 

Helping  Children  Learn  Responsibility 

Responsibility  for  their  own  property 
Point  out  consequences. • • 
If  they  break  their  new  toy 

A-    They  won't  be  able  to  play  with  it, 

B.  They  will  incur  the  wrath  of  their 
parents- 

C.  Both  A  and  B. 

Responsibility  for  property  belonging  to 
other  people  and  to  the  program 
ADULTS  MUST  ASSUME  SOME  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
INSURING  THE  SECURITY  OF  CHILDREN'S  PRO- 
PERTY.   This  can  be  accomplished  by  not 
allowing  children  to  bring  toys  from  home. 
This  eliminates  the  toys  being  broken  etc., 
problems  over  sharing  ("It's  MY  football 
and  YOU  can't  play!")  and  the  wheel ing- 
and-dealing  of  toys  and  power,  ("Miranda's 
going    to  let  me  come  to  her  birthday 
party  if  I  let  her  have  my  new  calculator,' 

Scheduling  special  days  for  bringing 
in  one  favorite  toy  or  allow  children  to 
bring  toys  on  a  regular  basis  BUT  have 
firm  guidelines.    Some  examples  are, 
IF  YOU  BRING  SOMETHING  FROM  HOME: 

*  It  has  to  be  shared  with  all. 

*  You  are  responsible  for  keeping  up  with 
it. 

*  If  you  are  afraid  something  might  hap- 
pen to  it  while  you  are  outside  you 
may  leave  it  in  the  teachers  drawer  or 
closet  until  time  to  go  home, 

*  Finally  you  have  to  accept  the  risk 
that  somethirrg  might  happen  to  it  while 
you  are  sharing  it. 


REMEMBER  all  of  us  like  to  have  something 
that  is  ours  and  that  we  can  carry  with 
us.   This  includes  the  school -ager  who  needs 
to  bring  something  from  home  to  share  with 
friends. 

Responsibility  and  Consequences 

"Just  as  you  must  accept  the  chance  that 
something  might  happen  to  your  property 
while  someone  else  is  using  it,  you  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  someone 
else's  property  when  you  play  with  it," 

"If  you  break  it  or  loose  it  you  must  work 
out  an  agreement  with  that  person  and  his/ 
her  parent  and  your  parent  for  replacing 
it,"  (Parents  can  be  helped  with  this  by 
suggestions  of  ways  of  earning  the  money 
at  home  rather  than  having  the  parent  pay 
for  it.  See  resources  page  2,) 

The  same  should  be  true  for  program  equip- 
ment and  property.    Some  centers  have  a 
list  of  jobs  to  do  at  the  center  (washing 
walls,  cleaning  chairs,  etc)  and  a  value 
assigned  to  them.    If  a  window  is  broken 
(even  by  accident  rather  than  irresponsi- 
bility) of  course  the  program  of  facility 
owner  pays  for  fixing  it.    The  child  may 
also  "pay"  his/her  share  by  choosing  a 
task  from  the  job  list. 

Lost  or  Damaged  Equipment  and  No  One  Knows 
Who  Did  Itl 

If  the  kickball  gets  a  hole  in  it  or  the 
Softball  is  left  at  the  park  and  respon- 
sibility is  undetermined,  the  children  can 
have  a  choice  (1)  No  Kickball  or  (2)  Do  jobs 
until  enough  "credit"  is  earned  for  the  cen- 
ter to  buy  a  new  one.    It  is  amazing  how 
much  less  problems  there  are  involving  lost 
or  damaged  equipment  when  children  have  a 
sense  of  ownership  and  knowledge  that  re- 
placements won't  magically  appear. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES  AND  ACTI 

Essential  to  Summer  Programs  for  School 
age  children  are  well-planned  nutritious 
meals  and  snacks.    Energy  expended 
playing  kickball,  tag,  bike  riding  etc, 
requires  nutritional  food.    Studies  have 
indicated  relationships  between  a  nutri- 
tional breakfast  and  behaviors  such  as 
attention  span  and  concentration.    To  en- 
joy summer  programs  children  (and  staff) 
need  food  that  helps  them  perform  at  top 
level,  that  helps  them  control  unwanted 
behaviors  and  helps  them  feel  good. 

The  PARENT  HANDOUT  insert  has  resources 
for  planning  and  preparing  nutritious 
meals*    The  nutrition  part  of  your  program 
can  be  geared  to  the  developmental  needs 
of  school -age  children.    School -age  child- 
ren can  participate  in  all  or  part  of 
your  nutrition  program — from  planning 
menus,  to  ordering  and  purchasing  food 
supplies,  to  preparing  and  cooking  meals, 
to  serving  and  eating  meals  and  cleaning 
up. 

Participation  in  your  nutrition  program 
meets  their  developmental  needs  of 
rule  boundedness,  decision-making,  parti- 
cipating in  processes  that  directly  affect 
them,  and  in  real  life  experiences. 


PLANNING  MENUS 

By  giving  school-age  children  "rules"  or 
guidelines  by  which  to  plan  meals,  you  will 
appeal  to  their  rule  boundness  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  their  knowledge  of  what 
kind  of  foods  make  a  meal  nutritious  and/or 
meet  USDA  guidelines. 

For  example,  "rules"  for  planning  lunches 
are: 

*  Have  a  meat  or  protein  source, 

*  Bread  or  bread  source  (such  as  macaroni), 

*  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  and 

*  Milk. 
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/ITIES    BY  BONNIE  JOHNSON 

Have  each  child  or  groups  of  2  or  3  childre 
be  responsible  for  planning  one  or  more 
lunches,    A  good  way  to  start  is  to  plan 
one  meal  together.    This  is  a  good  time 
to  introduce  why  we  eat  certain  foods. 

NOTE:    Be  sure  to  have  sample  menus,  cook- 
books, recipes  or  other  resources  to  help 
the  children  in  this  t^<^k.    Small  programs 
may  easily  accomodate  all  meals  being 
planned  by  children;  where  larger  programs 
may  only  be  able  to  allow  planning  for 
snacks  or  breakfast  or  special  meals. 

ORDERING  AND  PURCHASING  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

Participating  in  ordering  supplies  to 
match  the  menu  plans  provides  useful  math 
experiences:    How  many  dozen  eggs  do  we 
need  to  make  scrambled  eggs  for  50  people 
on  Monday  and  egg  salad  sandwiches  on 
Thursday?    And  how  much  will  it  cost?  Al- 
so problem-solving  and  decision-making 
levels.    Should  we  buy  the  10  lb  bag  of 
flour  at  $2.50  or  the  20  lb  bag  at  $4.25? 

PURCHASING  SUPPLIES 

Educational  field  trips  to  local  stores, 
farmer's  markets,  local  farms,  and  food 
whole  sale  distributors  to  purchase  food 
items  can  provide  experiences  in  compara- 
tive pricing,  checking  quality  and  quan- 
tities of  different  foods,  as  well  as  com- 
parisons of  different  stores.  If  your  pro- 
gram has  food  items  delivered  to  your 
facility,  one  or  two  children  could  help 
check  for  receipt  of  all  goods  ordered,  and 
for  quality  of  goods. 

PREPARING  MEALS 

From  washing  and  peeling  carrots  and  pota- 
toes to  cutting  up  fruit  for  fruit  salad 
to  frying  chicken  or  making  tuna  fish  cas- 
serole, school-age  children  enjoy  cooking 
food.    They  can  take  turns  assisting  the 
cook  in  the  kitchen,  can  prepare  their  own 
breakfast  or  snacks  or  maybe  lunch  once  a 
week.  Preparing  meals  in  a  small  group 
(maximum  of  3  children)  is  best.    The  rest 
of  the  children  can  be  pursuing  other  acti- 
vities.   This  works  well  as  long  as  they 
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learn  their  turn  will  be  coming  at  another 
scheduled  time.    Children  will  become  ac- 
quainted with  cooking  tools:    blender,  food 
processor,  steamer,  etc,  and  measuring 
utensils.    This  is  an  opportunity  for  get- 
ting a  first  hand  acquaintance  with  the 
metric  system:    use  measuring  cups  and 
spoons  cali berated  in  standard  and  metric 
systenu 

EATING  MEALS:    The  Best  Part! 

Having  participated  in  the  processes  lead- 
ing up  to  the  actual  consumption  of  food, 
school -agers  tend  to  enjoy  their  meals  more 
and  be  willing  to  experiment  with  new  food 
tastes. 

CAUTION:    School -agers  are  good  at  put- 
downs.    Help  children  who  dislike  a  food 
item  to  reject  the  item  itself  and  not  the 
persons  who  planned  and  prepared  it. 

CLEAN  UP 

Don't  overlook  this  essential  part! 
School -agers  feel  a  sense  of  usefulness 
and  independence  cleaning  up  after  them- 
selves.    Also,  questions  can  be  raised  in 
relation  to  left-over  food?  Can  it  be  used 
for  part  of  the  p.m.  snack?    Does  anyone 
have  a  dog  to  give  the  food  to?   What  a- 
bout  a  composte  pile  for  the  garden?  How 
can  we  plan  better  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
left-over  food? 

ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  FOOD 

1 .    Prepare  and  Eat  a  Meal  from  Another 
Culture... Start  with  a  culture  related  to 
one  of  your  children.    If  you  choose  Mexi- 
can foods, 

*  Visit  a  Mexican  restaurant 

*  Locate  Mexico  on  a  world  map 

*  Invite  a  parent  to  tell  about  their 
life  in  Mexico 

*  Look  up  information  about  Mexico 

*  Make  a  Pinata  and  have  a  Mexican  party 

*  Learn  how  to  make  cornmeal  from  corn. 


2.  Make  your  own  cook  book  with  children's 
and  Stan's  ravonte  recipes^    Have  the 
book  printed  and  sell  to  raise  money  (See 
Kids  and  Money).    Collecting  and  writing 
recipes,  layout,  drawing  pictures,  naming 
the  cookbook  are  all  parts  of  this  project 
the  children  will  enjoy.    A  visit  to  a 
local  printers  to  investigate  having  the 
cookbook  printed  will  provide  information 
about  printing  as  a  career  option  as  well 
as  what  the  printing  process  is  all  about. 

3.  Go  on  a  Sugar  Hunt  -  Th'is  works  well 
after  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
sugar  on  teeth  and  body.  (Use  films  and 
books  from  the  library.) 

Have  the  children  bring  in  cereal  boxes, 
candy  wrappers,  vegetable  cans,  pre-^ 
packaged  food  wrappers,  etc.    Make  lists 
of  foods  containing  sugar  as  their  first 
ingredient,  second  ingredient  and  foods 
with  no  sugar.  (Remember  school -age  child- 
ren love  to  make  lists.)    They  can  even 
make  a  chart  of  the  number  of  foods  in 
each  category  i.e.  sugar  as  first  or 
second  ingredient  and  those  with  no  sugar. 
A  trip  to  the  store  or  using  the  food 
boxes  or  containers  brought  from  home  to 
"play  store"  with  are  two  ways  to  struc- 
ture this. 


From  mixing  bowl  -  to  oven  -  to  snack  table. 
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SOME  TIPS  ON  SURVIVING 


The  January-February  issue  of  School  Age  NOTES  listed  some  of  the  "Common  Problems, 
Concerns,  and  Feelings  of  Caregivers"  from  Nancy  Ledbetter's  workshop  "FOR  CAREGIVERS 
ONLY".    The  following  have  been  adapted  by  permission  from  Ms.  Ledbetter's  "Surviving 
Ten".*  They  have  been  adapted  to  fit  the  situation  of  after-school  caregivers. 


DEVELOP  AN  END-OF-THE-DAY  BOX- 


-The  last 


hour  or  halt-hour  ot  your  program  can  often 
be  the  most  difficult  to  plan  for.    It  is 
the  time  of  day  when  activities  are  coming 
to  a  close,  areas  are  being  cleaned  up  and 
at  the  same  time  parents  are  coming  in  to 
pick  up  children.    It  is  the  part  of  the 
day  that  for  some  parents  is  the  only  time 
they  see  the  program  "in  action".    It  is 
also  a  time  when  you  are  trying  to  gear 
down  from  the  fast  pace  of  afternoon  games 
and  activities  to  a  tempo  that  is  more  in 
tune  with  parents  who  have  just  driven  thru 
rush  hour  traffic  after  a  long  day  at  work. 

Cleaning  up  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
knowledge  that  more  "activities"  await 
them.    These,  of  course,  are  more  quiet 
activities;  ones  more  suited  for  gearing 
down.    They  still  need  to  be  interesting 
and  fit  with  your  general  program  goals. 

Some  programs  have  one  caregiver  supervise 
the  tail  end  of  the  clean-up  while  another 
caregiver  leads  a  quiet,  group  activity. 
These  activities  can  be  stories  read,  told 
or  acted  out  —  many  older  children  will 
want  to  help  with  the  reading.  Guessing 
games  are  also  popular.    During  the  summer 
it  may  be  especially  helpful  to  use  this 
period  as  a  review  of  the  day's  events. 
This  can  help  with  future  planning  by 
soliciting  the  children's  likes,  dislikes, 
and  suggestions  for  future  activities.  It 
also  can  serve  as  a  time  to  help  with  any 
reminder;  for  the  next  day. 

Planning  for  this  time  of  day  will  help  to 
avoid  any  chaos  which  is  apt  to  occur  dur- 
ing the  last  hour  of  the  day.    It  also  will 
help  the  children  be  ready  for  pick-up  by 
their  parents. 


TAKE  YOUR  CUES  FROM  THE  CHILDREN-  

During  the  entire  process  of  caring  for 
children  as  you  schedule  activities,  re- 
arrange the  room,  plan  a  field  trip, 
decide  on  groupings  of  children,  etc. — 
Take  cues  and  suggestions  from  children. 
Become  a  good  observer  and  listener.  Be 
willing  to  change,  be  flexible,  and  will- 
ing to  try  new  things.    Try  one  thing  and 
if  it  doesn't  work—throw  it  out  and 
try  another. 

ASK  FOR  HELP  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT-  Espe- 
cially during  the  first  year  of  caregiv- 
ing,  seek  out  an  experienced  caregiver 
to  talk  over  your  day-to-day  concerns 
with.    People  working  in  school -age 
programs  often  face  more  of  a  sense  of 
isolation  than  most  caregivers.  Some  have 
dual  responsibilities  for  both  direct 
caregiving  and  administrative  responsi- 
bilities.   Seek  out  other  such  programs  in 
your  area.    Suggest  getting  together  for 
coffee  or  some  other  kind  of  informal 
visit— try  to  establish  some  kind  of 
support  system.    Don't  be  afraid  to  admit 
you  need  help,  because  we  all  have  much 
to  learn— and  we'll  never  know  it  all. 

PAT  YOURSELF  ON  YOUR  BACK— YOU  ARE  IMPOR- 
TANT Recognize  yourself  and  your  job 

as  being  very,  very  important.    Put  a 
poster  in  your  closet  telling  you  how 
v;onderful  you  are;  give  yourself  a  present 
for  your  hard  work  etc. 


.AND  ABOVE  ALL  ELSE- 


KEEP  YOUR  SENSE  OF  HUMOR 
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CONFERENCES 

WHITE  HOUSE  AND  OTHERS 

TAKE  AN  ACTIVE  ROl E  IN  EDUCATING  THE  PUBLIC 
AND  TRAINING  CARtuIVERS  REGARDING  SCHOOL- 
AGE  CHILD  CARE 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  has  been  disassembled  by  the  Reagan 
Administration.    The  money  allocated  for  it 
is  to  go  to  individual  states,  comnon- 
wealths,  and  territories  to  produce  their 
own  state-level  conferences.    These  con- 
ferences are  to  be  convened  in  October, 
November,  and  December  (giving  them  only  a 
few  months  to  produce  a  state-wide  confer- 
ence) . 

You  can  hel^  by  letting  the  Governor's 
Office  of  your  state  know  your  interest  in 
school-age  child  care* 

A  BIT  OF  HISTORY    An  interest  in  school -age 
care  is  not  new  to  White  House  Conferences 
as  evidenced  by  the  Report  of  the  Sub-com- 
mittee on  Summer  Vacation  Activities  of  the 
School  Child  at  the  1932  White  House  Con- 
ference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection. 
Fifty  years  ago  they  were  advocating  "play 
schools  [school -age  programs]  built  around 
the  established  interests  of  children, 
recognizing  both  spontaneous  desires  and 
subsequent  personality  development"  allow- 
ing children  to  help  plan  and  implement  the 
programs . 

Back  then  the  purpose  of  summer  care  was 
seen  as  socialization  of  children  on  summer 
vacation  rather  than  today's  need  of  care 
of  children  of  working  parents.  However, 
where  as  the  reasons  for  care  might  have 
changed  in  the  last  50  years  the  thinking 
in  terms  of  what  should  be  provided  for 
children  is  as  relevant  today  as  then. 

Let's  help  work  toward  providing  care  for 
the  over  2  million  children  aged  7  to  13 
who  are  left  home  alone  each  day. 

Let  those  who  plan  conferences  related  to 
children  know  of  your  interest  in  seeing 
more  on  school -age  child  care. 
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Help  spread  the  word  about  workshops, 
seminars  and  conferences  that  are 
relevant  to  school-age  child  care. 

When  local  and  <tate  AYCs  (Associations 
on  Young  Children)  have  conferences  that 
include  workshops  on  school -age  care,  let 
School  Age  NOTES  hear  about  it.    We  will 
keep  others  informed  as  you  let  us  know 
about  various  workshops  and  conferences. 
SEE  RESOURCES 

OOPS!    Under  RESOURCES  in  the  March- 
April"  issue  the  new  book  School -Age 
Child  Care:  Programs  and  Issues  should 
have  read  Catalog  #189  for  ordering  from 
ERIC. 

This  new  resource  is  also  available  for 
$5.50  including  handling  from: 

New  England  AEYC  Publications 
Anna  Ashley 
Hanson  Ridge 
Springfield,  ME  04083 


Thanks  for  the  help  to  the  following 
school -agers  who  did  "real  work  for  real 
pay":    Tara,  Suzie,  Joel,  Michelle, 
Marino,  Ethan,  Jeremiah,  Kelly,  and  Shawn. 

++^.++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

l^OTE-^re:  ''Dear  Parent"  handout  and  KIDS 
AND  MONEY  handout  enclosed 

School  Age  NOTES  has  prepared  these  hand- 
outs for  parents  about  sack  lunches  and 
allov/ances  for  your  use.    If  you  wish  to 
copy  them  directly,  they  are  on  white 
paper  to  provide  better  copies.  Please 
let  us  know  if  these  are  helpful  to  you 
and  if  you  have  any  suggestions  for 
subjects  to  help  comnunicate  to  parent 


RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


WORKSHOPS 

The  TAYC  (Tennessee  Association  on  Young 
Children)  Conference  Sept.  30-Oct.  2  in 
Nashville  plans  several  workshops  on  after- 
school  care  including  Programming,  Different 
Models,  Developmental  Aspects,  Getting  Along 
and  Starting  Programs. 


Contact: 


TAYC  Conference 
P.O.  Box  33 
Good lettsvi lie, 


Tn  37072 


FUN  FOOD  EDUCATION 


tion,  a  STEP-BY-STEP  GUIDE  to  Activities 
with  18  lessons j?n  subjects  from  "You  are 
what  you  eat"  -ior'T-abel  Reading".  It  is 
unique  in  its  emphasis  on  foods  to  be 
eaten  "once  in  a  blue  moon",  candy,  soft 
drinks,  snack  foods,  etc.  relating  what 
are  blue  moon  foods,  why  they  are  harm- 
ful, and  what  to  substitute  for  them. 


Teacher  Guide  114  pages 
Student  Workbook  $2.25 
Bulk  rates  available 

Available  from: 
The  Cooperative  Food 
2606  Westwood  Dr. 
Nashville,  Tn  37204 
(615)  297-4177 


$7.95 


Education  Project 


Eclipse  of  the  Blue  Moon  Foods,  a  guide  to 
teaching  food  education  written  by  Nance 
Pettit-and  Ellen  Weiss.    In  conjunction 
with  a  student  workbook,  this  guide  provides 
a  fun  approach  to  nutrition  education.  It 
includes  a  rationale  for  nutrition  educa- 
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P.O.  BOX  12057^ 
NASHVILLE.  TN  37212 


INSIDE: 

Kids  and  Money 

Dealing  with  Responsibility  for  Property 
Activities  around  Food 
Tips  on  Surviving 
Resources 

SPECIAL:    Parent  Handouts 


SACK  LUNCH  INFORMATION 


Dear  Parent, 

Lunch  is  one  of  the  most  important  times  for  your  child  in  day  care.    Not  only  is 
it  a  time  of  socializing  and  relaxing  -  it  is  a  nutritional  event  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  active  day.    The  following  information  will  help  you  plan  and  prepare  sack 
lunches  for  your  children  (and  perhaps  other  members  of  your  family  too). 

These  ideas  will  help  turn  what  can  be  a  tedious  and  boring  chore  into  a  creative 
task.    Add  your  own  ideas  to  this  list.    Have  fun!  After  all  -  we  are  what  we  eat!! 

NOTE:    Include  your  whole  family  in  the  planning  and  preparing  process.    Tt  will  be 
more  fun,  you'll  get  more  ideas  for  different  lunches,  your  child  will  enjoy  his/her 
food  more  and  learn  more  about  food,  its  value  and  how  to  prepare  it. 


HELPFUL  HINTS 


1.  Sack  lunches  need  to  provide  the  same  nutrients  as  hot  lunches.  Vitamin  A, 
Vitamin  C,  and  iron  sources  are  particularly  important. 

2.  Include  foods  that  are  easy  to  handle;    "finger"  sandwiches,  sliced  or 
sectioned  fruit. 

3.  Pack  lunch  in  a  lunch  box.  Use  thermos  for  soups,  milk,  chicken  or  tuna  fish 
salad  or  other  foods  needing  refrigeration.  Save  small  plastic  containers  to 
pack  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruit  saTads. 

4.  Avoid  foods  needing  refrigeration  such  as,  eggs,  mayonnaise,  milk  unless 
refrigeration  is  available  or  food  is  stored  in  a  thermos. 


MENU  SUGGESTIONS 


Guidelines     Check  to  make  sure  you  provide  a  meat  or  protein  source,  bread  source, 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  milk. 


MONDAY 

Peanut  butter  and  honey 
on  Whole  Wheat  Bread 
Green  pepper  rings 
Apple  slices 
Milk* 


TUESDAY 

Tuna  fish  salad*  in 
"pocket"  bread 
Pineapple  chunks 
Cherry  Tomatoes 
Milk* 


WEDNESDAY 

Chicken  Thigh  (2) 
Corn  Muffins  (2) 
Cole  Slaw* 
Strawberries 
Milk* 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


*PACK  STARRED  ITEMS 
IN  THERMOS 


Cheese  with  lettuce  or 
sprouts,  tomato,  and 
green  pepper  on  Rye  Bread** 
Tangerine 
Milk* 


Salad  with  strips  of  turkey 
and  cheese*  with  favorite 
dressing  (separate  container) 
Banana  Muffins  (2) 
Milk* 

Be  Careful  NOT  to  serve  carbonated  beverage,  Kool-aid,  potato  chips,  candy  or  other 
"junk"  foods  with  no  nutritional  value. 


**PUT  INDIVIDUAL  PKGS.  OF 
OF  MAYONNAISE  AND  MUSTARD 
IN  LUNCH  BOX  TO  BE  SPREAD 
ON  SANDWICH  BEFORE  EATING 


Sincerely, 
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FOR  PARENTS 


KIDS  AND  MONEY 


FOR  PARENTS 


SOME  GUIDELINES  FOR  ALLOWANCES 


Young  children  (and  even  older  ones)  see 
parents  as  having  an  endless  source  of 
money  -  "write  a  check,  charge  it''* 

One  of  the  tools  for  learning  about  money 
is  allowances. 

Allowances  help  children  learn  that  if 
given  a  set  amount  of  money,  no  more  will 
magically  reappear  when  it  is  used  up. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  learning  about 
budgets  and  saving. 

As  children  get  older  their  decision-making 
skills  regarding  spending  (hopefully]  improve. 
Saving  encourages  thinking  in  terms  of 
long  range  goals  and  self-discipline.  They 
learn  about  borrowing  and  earning  money  (to 
pay  back  what  they  borrowed). 

These  money  learning  skills  that  are  life 
skills    can  start  with  allowances. 

For  young  children  -  4  or  5  years  old: 

-  Be  very  clear  that  the  amount  you  give 
is  all  they  get. 

-  Let  them  make  the  choice  about  what  to 
buy  (it's  their  money) . 

-  Even  if  they  only  need  a  few  more  pennies 
to  buy  what  they  want,  tell  them  they 
don't  have  enough  but  may  choose  some- 
thing else  to  buy. 

Remember  at  this  age  they  think  what  looks 
bigger  is  more.  "A  nickel  is  worth  more 
than  a  dime  because  it's  bigger".    A  row 
of  10  pennies  each  spaced  far  apart  is  more 
than  20  pennies  lined  up  end  to  end. (Try 
this  with  your  child.) 

A  general  understanding  of  money  and  its 
worth  begins  around  7  or  8  years  old. 

It  is  at  this  age  that  the  child  begins 
developmental ly  to  understand  quantity 
and  "worth"  and  is  learning  the  reading 
and  math  skills  to  handle  it. 


Developmental ly  the  desire  to  earn  money 
for  specific  purchases  begins  around  10 
years  old.    By  this  time  the  math  skills 
and  examples  used  in  school  are  suited  for 
determining  -  "how  much  more  money  do  I 
need"  and  thinking  ahead  -  "how  much  tax 
will  be  added".  Allowances  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  doing  odd  jobs  (that  are 
really  helpful  and  not  a  part  of  expected 
chores)  around  the  house  or  for  neighbors. 

KIDS  &  CASH  by  Ken  Davis  ^nd  Tom  Taylor 
is  an  excellent  resource  for  money  making 
ideas  for  children  (mostly  10  years  and 
older)  and  teenagers  (and  even  some  ideas 
adults  could  use  for  weekend  money). 
It  also  explains  thoroughly  several  systems 
for  allowances. (Bantam  Books  S2.95  300  pages) 

Some  Basics  for  Allowances 

-Talk  to  other  parents  -  find  out  the 
"going  rate"  for  allowances  of  children 
the  same  age  as  yours. 

-Talk  with  your  child  and  agree  in  advance 
what  kinds  of  expenses  will  be  covered 
by  allowance  and  when  they  will  receive  it. 

-Try  to  adhere  to  the  rules  and  schedule 
you  and  your  child  agree  on  -  that  includes 
repayment  for  any  loans  to  them  -  this 
helps  them  understand  credit. 

-Help  them  understand"savings"  and  its 
advantages  but  let  them  make  the  final 
decision  between  quick  gratification  - 
"sodas"  and  delayed  gratification  -"saving 
up  for  something  special". 

-Any  expectations  for  receiving  allowances 
such  as  chores  should  be  very  clearly 
defined  and  the  consequences  for  not  doing 
them  known  ahead  of  time. 

NOTE:  The  above  guidelines  apply  to 
children  about  6  or  7  years  old  or  older. 
Remember  to  always  take  into  consideration 
your  child's  developmental  level.  The 
amount  of  allowance  and  rules  can  be  reviewed 
each  year. 
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 BY- BONNIE  vtOHNSOft  


Just  nnp 


-- A-  l>u4-l— -jn-a-  ctvina-shop?  -  A -motive  jc-^s-hei  per  ? 
more  child?    Providers  who  care  for  school -agers  as  well 
-as-  p^r-€--s« boal ejc5-  -i n--t4ie4-r  own ..hoiiie- encounter  definite  dif— 
ferences  and  problems  than  those  who  care  for  just  one  age 

gcau-P-     


the 


...A .majjor  . concern  expresse.d .  i_s :  

scene  and  pre-schoolers  get  lost 


School-aqers  overp^ower 
in  the  shuffle.  You 


k  no  w . .  h  0  w„  t  h  i  s  .  wo  r  k  s. .. .  _.  T  h  e 
school  in  the  living  room 
of  school-age  children), 
the  pencils,  the  crayons, 
fiscated  by  the  "teacher" 
eager,  enthralled  with  acting 


are  playing 
play 


s c h 00 1  -_ac|.e.  chi  1  dren 
(a  favorite  dramatic 
The  paper,  the  scissors, 
and  "the  bl ackboard" have  been 
The  school-agers  are 
out 


activity 
the  glue, 


con- 
exci ted , 
replays . 


tea  c  h  e  r  -  sTiid  e  n  t 
And  where  are  the  pre-school ers? . . On  the  sidelines,  eyes 
wide  wTth'wdn  der  and  "envy  "-'"forTldcren  To'  p  a  rx  1  c  i  p  at  e  by  both 
the  fast  pace  and  by  definite  orders  to  stay'  out. 


Why?    Why  do  activities  of  school-age  children  over- 
whelm the  pre-scHooTerS?  " ^ " ~ 

 ^Ttie-ma  f  TT-re^son  - 1^-  -school --*^-eH-l-dren-+t*Vi 

1.)  They  are  physically  larger  and  stronger.  2.)  They  have 
more  ideas  on  v^ays  to  de— t-Mfl§^- — Barbara-Cloud,  a  family 


day  home  provider  in  Nashville,  Tn.,  says  that  although  their 

ideas  (suc+i  a^  i)! ay i-ng-S€4veol )-a4^  .^^^.at  for  giving  new  ■  

thoughts  and  concepts  to  the  pre-schoolers,  the  school-agers' 
cofflpe-ten€-y  can-^lso- ma-ke  the-younger  children  fppl  inadpqiiate. 
3.)    School-agers  also  have  more  power  thru  more  developed 

-ve r ba-l-sJci-l-l-s-.  T-iiey-i:^n-express-an.d  rin  express  what  they  want 

clearly  and  often  vehemently.  What  can  result  is  preschoolers 
..watching _o.n-tbje-S.id.ell.iie5  .or_  frustrated  (crying,  hitting. 


kicking)  because  they  cannot  compete  in  the  same  arena  with 

the.  .Qider.„.cliild.!!i£ii....  


-_^HAX_CAIi-.YQy_DQ.?. 


1.     HAVE  SEPARATE  SPACES 


*  Have  separate  space  and  supplies  that  ONLY  the  school-agers  can  use. 
Have^sepFr^e^  s'pace~arid  suppTf^^ 


These  separate  spaces  can  be  accomplished 
in  variety  of  ways— you  might  have  one 
bookcase  or  shelf  or  even  a  box  decorated 
by  the  children;   or  you  may  have  the  lux- 
ary  of  a  basement  or  den  that  can  be  de- 
signated for  the  school -age  children. 

2.    OPEN-ENDED  ACTIVITIES/MATERIALS 

Provide  activities/materials  that  are 
OPEN-ENDED;  that  is  materials  any  child 
at  any  developmental  level  can  use. 

Examples  are: 

Playdough.. .plain  paper  and  crayons... 
water  and  empty  containers  of  differ- 
ent sizes. . .sand. . .blocks. . .etc. 

The  two  year  old  can  roll,  pound  and 
pinch  playdough  with  unending  joy  and 
the  nine  year  old  can  create  star  war 
heroes  with  the  same  material . 

Each  child  creates  and  excels  at  their  own 
level  and  can  therefore  be  satisfied  with 
both  process  and  product. 

3.    HAVE  CLEAR  RULES 

School -agers  can  use  the  living  room. 

Pre-schoolers  can  use  the  playroom. 

School -agers  can  use  all  the  games  on 
the  top  two  shelves. 

Pre-schoolers  can  use  all  the  toys  on 
the  bottom  two  shelves. 

School -agers  can  go  outside  to  play 
during  naptime  after  the  pre-school 
children  are  all  asleep. 

School -agers  love  rules  for  a  sense  of 
order  and  fairness.    They  appreciate  clear 
boundaries.    Use  this  to  your  advantage! 

4.    MAXIMIZE  SCHOOL-AGERS  DESIRE  TO  DO  REAL 
WORK. 

BarbaraTcioud  makes  a  lists  of  chores  to  be 
done  that  day.    She  then  has  each  school - 
ager  choose  one  or  two.    Chores  can  include: 

*  Reading  a  story  to  three  year  old 
Johnny. 

*  Making  frozen  orange  juice  pops. 


*  Sweeping  the  floor. 

*  Washing  and  cutting  the  carrots. 

*  Making  the  playdough. 

*  Teaching  5  year  old  Todd  to  tie 
his  shoes. 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
RESOURCES 

For  books  and  publications  related  to 
family  day  care  contact: 

Save  the  Children 
1182  W.  Peachtree  N.W. 
Suite  209 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 
(404)  885-1578 

Quality  Child  Care 
P.O.  Box  176 
Mound,  MN  55364 
(612)  472-2566 

ERIC/ECE 

College  of  Education 
University  of  Illinois 
1310  South  Sixth  St. 
Champaign,  IL  61820 
(217)  333-1386 

+++^_^++++++^^-^~H-■H-++■H^-+++++++++++++++++ 


The  sahool-agev  taking  accre  of  a  younger 
child  in  her  home  away  from  home — the 
family  day  home. 
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ACTIVITIES 


BITS  AND  PIECES 

SOME  TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES  TO  CONSIDER  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Planning  activities  for  those  first  several 
afternoons  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
school  year  can  be  difficult.    It  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  active  types  of  play  for 
those  bursting  with  pent-up  energy  and  ex- 
citement of  starting  school  again.    It  is 
just  as  important  to  provide  opportunities 
for  quiet  play  and  activities  for  those 
exhausted  from  the  excitement  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  first  day.—  One  overall  con- 
sideration in  planning  both  active  and  quiet 
types  of  play  is  the  importance  of  familiar 
games  and  equipment.  Choose  activities  that 
tend  to  be  universal  to  children. 

For  quiet  activities  you  may  want  to  make 


paper,  pencils,  crayons,  scissors,  and 
glue  available.    Or  perhaps  it  is 


dress-up  clothes  and  props  for  pretend 
games  that  some  children  will  be  attracted 
to.  An  opportunity  to  "play  school"  should 
also  be  available  so  they  can  re-enact 
their  busy  day. 

Other  quiet  activity  equipment  can  be 

puzzles  magazines  (or  comic  books).... 

painting  and  coloring  and  quiet 

corners  with  pillows  etc.  for  just  doing 
"nothing". 


For  the  children  who  need  some  time  to 
be  very  active  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at 
your  program,  free  play  on  the  playground 
or  in  a  gym  might  be  just  what  they  need. 

{See  ''The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Free  Play" 
in  the  Oat-Nov.  '80  issue) 

You  may  want  to  provide  familiar  equip- 
ment such  as 


a  skip  rope 


or         a  large,  soft  ball 

for  those  wanting  to  organize  a 
kickball  game,  play  dodgeball  or 
whatever  else  might  be  currently 
popular  with  them. 


NOTE:  One  consideration  in  planning 
activities  for  the  first  several  days  of 
a  new  school  year  is  that  many  children 
will  be  wearing  new  clothes.  While 
smocks  for  painting  should  be  available, 
water  and  sand  play  may  need  some 
restrictions.     (However,  theses  types 
of  manipulative  materials  provide  an 
opportunity  to  release  the  tensions  and 
emotions  of  a  "hard  day"  at  school.) 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION... ^DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES.... and  a  new  school  year 


Often  the  types  of  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  that  produce  con- 
flict or  at  the  least  confusion  can  be 
prevented  through  planning  and  through  con- 
sideration of  the  children's  developmental 
levels. 

The  end  of  surmer  and  beginning  of  another 
school  year  brings  several  changes  to 
school -age  programs. 

WHILE  AFTER-SCHOOL  HOURS  ARE  NOT  AS  LONG 
AS  SUMMER  DAYS  THEY  TiRE  MORE  INTENSE. 

Vhy  does  two  hours  feel  like  eight  hours? 

The  children  have  been  confined  in  the 
highly  structured  system  of  school  all  day. 
They  have  been  functioning  at  full  capacity 
and  feeling  the  pressure  to  succeed,  to 
know  the  right  answer,  and  to  *'be  good". 
In  addition,  they  often  have  had  little 
time  to  vent  their  built  up  energy. 

Plus,  the  after-school  program  represents 
a  transition  from  one  place  (school)  to 
another  (your  program).    Even  though  it 
may  be  one  the  children  look  forward  to, 
each  transition  is  another  change  which 
can  cause  chaos  inside  a  child. 

NEW  ENROLLMENTS  mean: 

helping  new  children  "fit-in"  with  the 
old.  group.      Children  new  to  the  after- 
school  program  are  experiencing  their  sec- 
ond new  group  for  the  day.  They  have  al- 
ready struggled  with  "first  day  of  school" 
fears  and  getting  acquainted  with  new 
children,  a  new  teacher  and  a  new  environ- 
ment in  school.    They  need  sensitive  care- 
givers who  create  a  comfortable,  enjoyable 
space  that  lessens  their  fears  and  con- 
fusion. 

—  a  reshuffling  of  the  social  "pecking 
order".    In  some  situations  this  may  lead 
to  rough  play  or  fighting  to  see  who  is 
"on  top".    It  also  may  mean  the  children 
are  so  busy  putting  energy  into  figuring 
out  the  social  order  that  they  don't  put 
their  energy  into  testing  limits  set  by 
adults. 


WHAT  TO  DO? 

FOR  NEW  CHILDREN 

*  Provide  a  "buddy  system".    Take  advan- 
tage  of  the  school -age  child's  desire  to 
be  responsible  and  adult-like.    Have  a 
"helper"  be  responsible  for  showing  the 
new  child  around.    This  might  be  an  op- 
portunity for  a  shy  child  to  make  a  new 
friend  or  feel  adult-like  by  helping  a 
younger  child. 

*  Play  games  that  help  the  children  (and 
caregivers)  learn  all  the  new  names. 

*  Take  advantage  of  their  list-making 
characteristic  and  have  them  make  charts 
of  which  school  classrooms  the  program 
children  are  in. 


FOR  NEW  CHILDREN,  OLD  CHILDREN  -  NEW 


CAREGIVERS,  OLD  CAREGIVERS: 
YEAR-ROUND  TIPS. 


SOME  GENERAL 


1 .  Rules  are  kept  to  a  minimum  but  con- 
sistently enforced. 

Eliminate  ambiguity  -  Make  sure  rules  are 
clear  and  consequences  of  not  following 
them  are  understood.    Always  follow  throug 
with  the  consequences.    Children  want 
reasonable  and  fair  limits  to  be  set  and 
enforced;    it  helps  them  feel  secure! 
Don't  forget  -  children  have  more  reason 
to  "stick  to"  the  rules  and  to  apply  peer 
pressure  for  others  to  "behave"  if  they 
are  involved  in  establishing  them.  (They 
may  need  help  in  keeping  the  list  reason- 
able and  down  to  just  the  essential  rules.' 

2.  Plenty  of  "things  to  do"  are  made 
available. 

Use  a  "suggestion  box"  to  allow  the  child- 
ren opportunities  to  help  in  planning  the 
choices  to  be  available.    Change  the  lists 
often  so  that  they  will  look  forward  to 
what's  available  each  week,  month,  whateve. 


3.  Children  can  make  choices  about  both 
what  is  available  and  what  they  wiTT 
do. 

Remember  developmental ly  the  middle  school 
child  is  striving  to  be  independent  and 
feel  competent. 

4.  Children  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  their  choices. 

If  they  choose  one  art  project  they  need 
to  finish  it  before  proceeding  to  another. 
This  is  harder  for  the  five  and  six  year 
olds.    They  are  still  at  the  stage  of  being 
more  interested  in  starting  things  than 
finishing  them.    The  older  children  have 
a  developmental  drive  to  complete  tasks. 
(Their  reasons  for  wanting  to  abandon 
something  rise  more  from  fear  of  failure 
than  lack  of  interest.) 

5.  Children  know  what  to  expect  and  when 
to  expect  it. 

Post  schedules  of  activities  and  special 
events  for  the  day,  week,  month.  School- 
age  children  are  starting  to  develop  the 
concepts  of  time  and  long  range  goals. 
Schedules  help  them  by  reinforcing  learning 
these  concepts  as  well  as  making  them  feel 
secure  in  "knowing  everything"  that's 
happening.    (This  does  not  mean  you  have 
to  give  up  flexibility  and  spontaneity.) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 

ATTENDANCE  TAKING  -  One  routine  that  can  be 
introduced  to  help  with  attendance  taking 
is  a  "check-in  board".    It  can  be  as  simple 
as  an  old  bulletin  board  with  the  children's 
names  and  hooks  underneath.    It  should  be 
near  the  door.    When  the  children  come  in, 
they  use  identical    tags  or  whatever  you 
design  (what  can  you  recycle  for  this^  to 
hang  on  their  own  hook  to  indicate  they  are 
"here".    What  about  a  "check-out"  system? 
Yes,  each  child  puts  back  the  tag  by  their 
name  as  they  leave.  Both  these  systems  give 
children  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing you  informed  of  their  presence  without 
30  kids  pulling  on  your  sleeve. 

CHECK  THE  SCHOOLS  YOUR  PROGRAM  SERVES.  - 
Are  there  new  principals  at  any  of  them? 
If  so,  it  might  be  helpful  to  introduce 
yourself  and  explain  your  program  before 
the  school  year  starts.    Whether  or  not 
there  is  a  new  principal,  you  should  check 
wHh  the  schools  to  make  sure  both  of  you 
agree  on  drop  off  and  pick-up  schedules 
and  arrangements. 


DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 

HIRING  FOR  A  NEW  YEAR 

QUALITIES  TO  LOOK  FOR 

Confidence 

Ability  to  communicate  with  adults 

and  children 
Enthusiasm 
Promptness 
Creativity 
Flexibility 
Assertiveness 
Ability  to  make  decisions 
Compatible  philosophy 

SOME  QUESTIONS  TO  ASK 

Would  you  describe  for  us  your  exper- 
iences with  children? 

Can  you  tell  me  some  basic  differences 
between  5  year  old  and  9  year  old  child- 
ren? 

What  special  skills  or  strengths  can  you 
offer  this  program?    Any  talents  or 
hobbies? 

How  would  you  handle  this  situation? 
[Describe  a  typical  conflict  that 
might  occur  when  working  with  child- 
ren^ parents^  and/or  staff*  ] 

EW  INTERVIEWS  WITH: 

Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  ank  or  add  to  what  we  have  discussed? 


PARENT  HANDOUT  -  "Your  Child  and  the  New 
School  Year".    Available  on  white  paper 
ready  for  duplicating  -  FREE  from  School 
Age  NOTES.    Send  a  Self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to: 

  "Starting  School" 

School  Age  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 
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RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCE  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES. 

NATIONWIDE  RESOURCE 


Last  year  we  reported  that  how-to  infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance  for  start- 
ing,  implementing  ar.   operating  school -age 
child  care  programs  was  available  from  the 
national  School -Age  Child  Care  Project 
(Wellesley,  MA). 

Now  8  technical  assistance  sites  affili- 
ated with  the  Project  are  operational 
across  the  U.S.    Their  efforts  are  directed 
to: 

-  starting  school -age  programs 

-  improving  the  quality  of  existing 
programs 

-  maximizing  the  use  of  all  types  of 
community  resources. 

To  different  degrees  each  site  has  avail- 
able written  materials,  consultation, 
workshops  and  training  programs. 

For  further  information  contact: 

CALIF.    Tinka  Streibert 
Children's  Center 
2526  Sixth  Street 
Santa  Monica,  CA  90405 
(213)  396-2367 

ILL.       Mary  Anne  Brown 

Hephzibah  Children's  Association 
946  North  Boulevard 
Oak  Park,  IL  60301 
(312)  397-8417 

MINN.      Tutti  Sherlock 

Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral 
1312  NW  7  Street 
Rochester,  MN  55901 
(507)  288-9388 

N.M.        Sheila  Bolger    c/o  CARING 

Child  Care  Information  and  Referral 
901  Buena  Vista  SE 
Albuquerque,  NM  87106 
(505)  247-9837 


N.Y.      Anita  Kleiner 

Child  and  Family  Justice  Comm/YWCA 

c/o  Paula  Lane 

505  McKinley  Parkway 

Buffalo,  NY  14220 

(716)  875-3111 

OR  EG.    Edwina  Albright 

Eugene  Latch  Key,  Inc. 
356  W.  8th 
Eugene,  OR  97401 
(503)  683-7291 

TENN.    Richard  Scofield 

School-Age  Child  Care  Technical 

Assistance  Project 
Tennessee  State  Univ.  -  Downtown 
10th  &  Charlotte  Avenues 
Nashville,  TN  37203 
(615)  251-1540 

VIRG.    Roberta  Newman 

Fairfax  County  Office  for  Children 
10396  Democracy  Lane 
Fairfax,  VA  22030 
(703)  691-2924 

IF  NONE  OF  THESE  ARE  NEAR  YOU  OR  IN  YOUR 
STATE  AREA  CONTACT: 

Wellesley  School -Age  Child  Care  Project 

Center  for  Research  on  Women 

Wellesley  College 

828  Washington  St. 

Wellesley,  MA  02181 

(617)  235-0320,  ex.  785,  ex.  781 

NOTE ;   AN  ARTICLE  ON  "LATCHKEY" 

CHILDREN   WILL   BE   IN   U.S.  NEWS 
&    WORLD   REPORT.    WE   UNDERSTAND  IT 
WILL  COME  OUT  AUG.    24   IN   THE  AUG. 
31  ISSUE. 

ATTENTION:     CANADIAN  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  have  sent  back  to  you  any  newsletters 
or  mail  returned  to  us  because  of  the 
postal  strike.    Should  you  be  missing  the 
May-June  issue  (green  paper)  please 
notify  us  so  we  can  send  another. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTES 


This  issue  completes  our  first  year  of  publioation.    This  aoaomplishment  is  a  oredxt 
to  the  staff  and  friends  of  School  Age  NOTES  for  the  time  and  ideas  they  volunteer  to 
make  this  newsletter  a  reality.    We  would  like  to  thank  you,  our  nearly  1,000  suhsartbers, 
for  your  support  and  for  keeping  us  informed,  through  letters  and  survey  responses,  of  ^ 
what  is  happening  across  the  country.    Also,  thank-you  for  being  patient  during  our  growing 
pains.    It  has  been  your  interest  in  and  advocacy  for  quality  care  through  more  ^nfo^mat^on 
and  teahniaal  assistance  that  has  made  School  Age  NOTES  a  viable  network  aormitted  to  pro- 
viding the  often  isolated  after-school  caregiver/adndnistrator  with  information,  new 
ideas,  and  a  sense  of  not  being  alone  in  facing  the  unique  challenges  of  school-age 
child  care. 

HOUSEKEEPING 


NEW  ADDRESS  LABELS  -  You  now  are  in  one 
more  computer.    You  may  not  be  numbers  to 
us  but  to  the  computer  and  our  subscrip- 
tion system  you  are.    You  are  filed  by  zip 
code  and  address.    Therefore,  when  writing 
to  us  about  name  or  address  changes  or  cur- 
rent subscription  status  make  sure  you  in- 
clude the  name  and  address  on  your  current 
newsletter  or  send  the  actual  label. 

EXPIRATION  DATES  on  our  computer  labels 
are  the  4  numbers  above  the  zip  code.  They 
represent  the  month  and  year  of  the  issue 
your  subscription  expires  with. 

month  year 

EXAMPLE: 

0282 
37212 

The  last  issue  for  this  person  in  the 
37212  zip  code  area  would  be  the  January- 
February  1982  issue. 

COMPUTER  ERRORS  -  have  you  checked  your 

ADDRESS  LABEL?  ARE  YOUR  ZIP  CODE,  ADDRESS, 
AND  EXPIRATION  DATE,  CORRECT?  PLEASE  SEND 


US  THE  LABEL  AND  NSCCESSARY  CORRECTIONS. 

DUE  TO  RISING  POSTAL  COSTS  THE  MAJORITY 
OF  NEWSLETTERS  WILL  NO  LONGER  BE  SENT 
FIRST  CLASS  MAIL.     IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT 
YOUR  ZIP  CODE  AND  ADDRESS  BE  CORRECT. 

If  you  do  not  receive  your  September- 
October  issue  by  the  end  of  October  please 
notify  us. 


RENEW  NOW!    BEFORE  PRICE  INCREASE! 

Effective  September  1,  1981  -  1  year 
Subscription  will  be  $10.00. 

NOTE:    Current  subscribers  have  through 
the  end  of  September  to  take  advantage  of 
current  low  renewal  rates. 

SAVE  $2  ON  1  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW! 

UP  TO  $5  BY  RENEWING  FOR  2  YEARS  NOW! 

UP  TO  $9  BY  RENEWING  FOR  3  YEARS  NOW! 


School  Age  NOTES,  P.O.  Box  120674 

Nashville,  TN  37212 

YES,      Start  my  subscription 


Renew  my  subscription 


Name 


MAILING  ADDRESS, 
CITY 


STATE  ZIP 


1  year  (6  issues) 

2  years  (12  issues) 

3  years  (18  issues) 


U.S.  Canada  Foreign 

$8      $  9  US  $  12  US 

$15      $17  US  $  23  US 

$21       $25  US  $  34  US 


Yes,  send  me  back  issues  9  $1.50  each. 
Indicate  how  many  copies  ordering. 


Sept-Oct  '80 
"Nov-Dec  '80 
"Jan-Feb  "81 


 Yes,  send  to  address  on  label  on  back.     Enclosed  is  toial  of  $. 


Mar-April  '81 
Jun-July  '81 


for  items  marked. 
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RESOURCES 

NAEYC  CONFERENCE 

The  National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children  (NAEYC)  Annual  Confer- 
ence is  November  6-8,  1981  in  Detroit,  Mich, 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  education  con- 
ferences available  attracting  over  12,000 
people  to  300  workshops. 

This  year  there  will  be  5  workshops  speci- 
fically on  school -age  child  care  [S-ACC] 
plus  one  special  interest  session.  The 
workshop  titles  are: 


RESOURCES 


S-ACC:    choosing  your  program  model . 
Developing  creative  learning  centers 
and  programming  for  s-a  children  in 
day  care. 

S-ADC:    challenges  and  solutions  for 
communities  and  parents. 
Wellesley  S-ACC  Project. 
Latchkey,  Inc.  -  providing  for  the 
needs  of  s-a  children  in  before- 
and  after-school  care. 


School  Age  NOTES 

P,0.  BOX  12067^. 
NASHVILLE.  TN  37212 

ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


An  interest  group  meeting  on  school -age 
child  care  will  follow  the  Wellesley 
Project's  Saturday  evening  session.  This 
special  session  will  allow  those  inter- 
ested in  issues  related  to  school -age 
child  care  to  share  ideas  and  explore  so- 
lutions to  problems  and  concerns  raised. 
This  meeting  is  a  result  of  requests  by 
conferees  last  year  in  San  Francisco  for 
such  a  forum.    If  you  want  further  in- 
formation or  have  suggestions  for  issues 
etc.  to  be  addressed  contact  the  Wellesley 
S-ACC  Project,  (see  page  6) 

Many  of  the  other  300  workshops  also  will 
be  of  interest  to  s-a  caregivers  and  ad- 
ministrators, Registration  fees  are  from 
$25-$50.  Contact: 

NAEYC  Conference 

1834  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  2000? 

(202)  232-8777 


FIRST  CLASS  MAIL 


INSIDE 

Family  Day  Care  and  School -Agers 
Beginning  of  School  Activities 
Tips  for  Starting  a  New  School  Year 
Helping  New  Children 
Hiring  for  a  New  Year 
Parent  Handout  Available 


FOR  PARENTS 


FOR  PARENTS 


YOUR  CHILD  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR 

For  ^^first-timers  ^'  starting  school  can  be  scary.     For  five -year  olds  and  six-year 
olds  entering  kindergarten  or  first-grade  as  their  first  experience  with  a  public  or 
vrivate  school  is  something  unknoim.     Often,  they  have  heard  about  school  from  older 
brothers  or  sisters  who  may  have  over -dramatized  certain  aspects  while  'Splaying  school^\ 
Hence,  your  child  may  have  some  misconceptions  about  school  and  teachers.     Older  children 
joing  back  to  school  in  a  different  building  with  different  children  avA  teachers  can 
also  feel  apprehensive , 

Success  in  school  is  a  goal  of  all  parents  and  educators.    There  are  several  ways 
parents  can  help  pave  the  way  for  a  successful  school  year  for  their  children. 

*  Communication  is  one  of  the  keys  to  a  successful  school  year. 

It  can  start  before  the  beginning  of  school  by  answering  questions  honestly  and  completely. 
Show  interest  in  their  concerns  and  try  to  convey  a  positive  attitude  toward  school. 
Young  children  pick  up  a  sense  of  things  more  from  the  wa^  you  say  something  than  the 
actual  words.    If  older  children  have  purposely  told  them  "bad"  things  about  school, 
counter  this  with  honest  answers  plus  positive  facts.    Tell  them  there  will  be  lots  of 
new  children  to  make  friends  with  and  activities  to  do. 

Communication  between  parents  and  school  is  important.    By  visiting  the  school  ahead 
of  time  the  child  has  a  frame  of  reference  -  a  mental  picture  to  think  of  when  talking 
about  starting  school.    They  no  longer  conjure  up  pictures  of  "witches"  or  "jails"  from 
what  they  have  heard  from  older  children  or  on  TV  and  much  of  their  apprehension  is 
relieved.    If  you  cannot  take  them  see  if  a  friend  or  their  preschool  can  arrange  such 
a  visit. 

For  older  children  or  those  younger  children  that  could  not  make  a  visit  before  school 
starts, visit  their  classroom  as  soon  as  possible.  Maybe  you  can  take  time  off  and  pick 
them  up  at  the  end  of  school.    Just  a  minute  or  two  of  conversation  with  your  child's 
teacher  (with  the  child  present)  will  help  the  child  to  see  that  there  is  an  open  line 
of  communication  between  home  and  school. 

*  Safety  is  one  of  the  other  keys  to  a  successful  school  year. 

OVER  25,000  ACCIDENTS  A   YEAR  INVOLVE  CHILDREN  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  OR  FROM  SCHOOL. 

FOR  WALKERS  -  First-timers  need  to  be  taught  to  walk  on  the  sidewalks  and  against  the 
traffic  (especially  if  there  are  no  sidewalks).    It  is  best  if  you  or  another  adult  can 
walk  with  them  the  first  few  days  of  school.    -Explain  to  them  what  the  crossing  guards 
do  and  that  they  must  be  obeyed.    -Oider  children  need  to  be  reminded  about  these  safety 
tips.    -Attach  reflective  tape  to  coats  etc.  worn  in  early  morning  or  late  afternoon  hours 
if  it  is  dark  then. 

FOR  BIKE  RIDERS  -  Go  over  safety  rules.  Remind  them  they  have  to  obey  the  same  rules  that 

cars  do.    They  need  to  the  right  going  with  the  traffic  stop  at  stop  signs  and  lights... 

and  signal  and  look  about  when  turning. 

FOR  BUS  RIDERS  -  Go  over  safety  rules  stay  seated  while  bus  is  moving  don't  put 

anything  out  the  windows--hands,  paper  etc  and  listen  to  what  the  bus  driver  says. 

Either  you  or  another  adult  wait  with  your  child  at  bus  stop  to  identify  the  right  one. 
If  they  don't  already  know  their  address  &  phone  #,write  it  on  paper  or  tape  it  to  their 
clothes.  Tell  them  to  show  it  to  the  bus  driver  if  they  get  on  the  wrong  bus. 
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INDEX  (1980-83) 
VOLUME  L  VOLUME  IL  VOLUME  HI 


INDEX  GUIDE  

A  sample  index  entry  is:    rest  time,  M/J'83-3 

M/J  represents  May/June  issue 
•83  represents  1983 
3  represents  page  3 

Many  written  resources  are  mentioned  through- 
out the  newsletter.    If  (resource)  appears 
beside  the  index  entry  [for  example  -  rest 
time  (resource)],  the  reader  is  referred  to 
a  specific  book,  pamphlet  or  other  written 
material  on  the  subject. 

Note:    Some  price  information  and  addresses 
are  out  of  date.    Check  with  supplier  before 
ordering  materials. 


ACTIVITIES  (see  also  activities  [oept.]) 
arts  and  crafts,  M/A'83-9 
arts  and  crafts  (resource),  M/A'83-9 
collecting,  S/0*80-3 
day  camp,  M/J*82-1,2 
first-aid,  M/J'82-6 

for  unexpected  full -days,  N/D*80-Bonus  Page 
Indians  (resource),  J/F'83-3 
music,  M/A'83-8 

music  (resources),  S/0*82-8;  N/D*82-6 

money-making  projects,  M/J'81-1 

newsletters,  M/J*82-4 

orange  as  a  theme,  J/F'83-1,2 

real  life  skills,  S/0'80-5 

records  and  music,  N/D'80-2 

related  to  food,  M/J '81 -5 

rental  films  (resource),  N/D'82-6 

rest  time,  M/J '83-3 

resources,  S/0'80-3;  N/D'80-8  and  Bonus  Page; 

N/D'81-8;  M/A'81-7;  M/A'83-5,8;  J/A'83-16 
self-concept,  J/F'82-2;  J/A'82-2 
snow  ball  fights,  N/D'82-2 
Women's  Week  (resource),  J/F'83-4 

ACTIVITIES  [Dept.] 

after  the  holidays,  N/D'81-3 
all  day  programming,  J/F'81-3 
anti-coloring  book  ideas;  sharpening  math 

skills,  S/0'82-3 
beginning  of  school,  J/A'81-3 
coins,  J/A'83-10 

creating  Halloween  costumes,  S/0'81-3 

gardening,  M/A'83-4,5 

inventorying  human  resources,  N/D'80-3 

making  a  stocking  badminton  game,  J/F'82-3 

name  game,  M/A'82-3 

neighborhood  exploration,  M/J '83-4,5 

number  game,  J/A'83-10 

program  self-evaluation,  J/A'82-4,5 

puppet  planters,  M/J '83-8 


Other  abbreviations  include: 

J/F  -  Jan. /Feb. 

M/A  -  Mar. /Apr. 

M/J  -  May/June 

J/A  -  July/Aug. 

S/0  -  Sept. /Oct. 

N/D  -  Nov. /Dec. 

PH    -  Parent  Handout 

IS    -  Information  Sheet 

RL    -  Resource  List 

[Dept.]  -  Department  (a  regular 
department  of  the  news- 
letter) 


ACTIVITIES  [Dept.]  Continued 
related  to  food,  M/J'81-5 
ripple  effect  activities,  S/O'80-3 
school-age  program  environment,  N/D'82-3 
summer  theme  chart,  M/J '82-3 
women's  history,  J/F'83-4 

ADMINISTRATION  (see  also  administrative  notes 

[Dept.];  DIRECTOR'S  CORNER  [Dept.]) 

director/teacher  role,  M/A'83-1,2 
legal  information  (resources),  N/D'82-6; 
M/J '83-3 

policy  on  change  of  clothes,  N/D* 82-1 
relationshiDS  with  facility  owners,  N/D'80- 
7 

school  closings,  J/A'83-13 

ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES  [Dept.] 

attendance  taking,  J/A'81-5 

child  custody  issues,  S/O'81-6 

first-aid,  M/J'82-6 

goal  setting,  M/A'83-6 

keys  to  successful  programs,  N/D' 81 -5 

publicizing  fami^'y  day  care,  N/D'80-6 

public  relations  with  schools,  J/A'81-5 

self-evaluation,  S/0'80-6 

time  savers,  M/A'83-6 

volunteers,  J/A'83-12,13 

AFTER  SCHOOL  CARE  (see  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE) 

BEHAVIOR  MANAGEMENT  (see  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION: 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  [dept.]) 

BUDGET  (see  also  MANAGEMENT,  FINANCIAL) 
survey,  N/D'82-7 

CAREGIVERS  (see  also  for  caregivers  only 

[Dept.]) 

characteristics,  S/0'80-6 


CAREGIVERS  continued 

greeting  children,  N/0'82-2 
organized  for  support,  S/0'82-7 
self-esteem  of,  J/F'82-1 
training  of  (resource),  N/D'82-8 

CHILD  ABUSE 

prevention  of,  M/A' 83-1 0,11 
resource  for  coping  with  family  stress, 
M/A '82-7 

COMMUNITY  AGENCIES  (  see  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES) 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

free  community  shows*  N/D'82-2 

use  of  in  program,  J/F'81-2;  S/0'82-1 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  (see  also  conflict  resolu- 

TION  [Dept.]) 

dealing  with  anger,  M/A '82-4 
resources,  J/F'81-4;  S/0'81-4;  N/D'81-4 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  [Dept.] 

anger  and  the  school-age  child,  S/0'81-4 
conflict  prevention  goals,  J/A'82-3 
decreasing  territorial  tension,  M/J'82-5 
helping  children  learn  responsibility, 
M/J*81-3 

helping  children  make  choices,  S/0'80-4 
managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  I,  N/D*81-4 
managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  II, 

J/F'82-4,5 
managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  III, 

M/A'82-5 

managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  IV, 

S/0'82-4 
physical  punishment,  M/J' 83-6,7 
reporting  behavior  to  parents,  J/F'81-4 
setting  limits,  N/D'80-4 
special  children,  M/A'83-7 
time-out,  J/F'83-5 

tips  for  a  new  school  year,  J/A'81-4,5 
transition  times,  N/D'82-5 
weather  and  behavior,  J/A'83-6,7 

CURRICULUM  (see  PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY;  PROGRAM 
DESIGN;  PLAY;  PLANNING) 

DAY  CAMP  (see  PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY;  SUMMER  PRO- 
GRAM) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  (see  also 

DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES  [Dept.]) 

allowances,  M/J'81-PH 
child  in  new  school  year,  J/A'81-4,5; 
J/A'81-PH 

death,  communicating  about  (resource), 
J/A'82-8 

God,  questions  about  (resource),  J/A'82-8 

in  relationships  with  preschoolers,  J/A'81-1 

interest  1n  real  world,  S/0'82-2 

mixed  feelings  after  holidays,  N/D*81-3 

resources,  J/A'82-8 

rule  bound,  S/0'80-4 


ERLC 


DEVELOPMENT    OF  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  continuec 
money,  M/J '81-1 
money  (resource),  M/J '81-2 
self-concept,  J/F'82-1;  J/A'82-1 
self-concept  (resources),  J/F'82-8;  J/A'82- 
success  in  school,  J/A'82-PH 
yoga  for  children  (resource),  J/A'82-8 

DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES  [Dept.] 

anger  toward  adults,  M/A '82-4, 5 
choosing  activities,  S/0'82-5 
divorce  adjustment  process,  S/0'81-5 
five  and  six  year  olds,  M/J'83-11 
helping  children  experience  success, 

J/F'82-5 
helping  new  children,  J/A*81-4 
kid  trends,  M/J'83-11 
meeting  the  needs  of  school -age  child. 

Part  I,  J/F'81-5 
needs  of  the  school-age  child,  N/D'80-5 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  year  olds,  M/J*83-ll 
nutrition  program,  M/J '81-4 
real  life  skills,  S/0'80-5 
rest  time,  J/A'83-4,5 
ten  year  olds,  M/A'83-3 
token  system,  N/D'82-4,5 

DIRECTOR'S  CORNER  [Dept.] 

child  abuse  prevention,  M/A'83-10,11 
community  support  for  after  school  care, 

M/J '83-3 
educating  the  public,  M/J '81-7 
employer  supported  child  care,  M/J'82-7 
guns  and  child  care,  J/F'83-7 
hiring,  J/A'81-5 

hiring  for  all  day  programming,  J/F'81-7 
infectious  diseases,  J/F'83-7 
Metropolitan  New  York  child  care,  S/0'81-7 
networking,  N/D'81-7 

paying  rent  for  public  school  space,  J/F'81 
program  budget  survey,  N/D'82-7 
relationships  with  facility  owners, N/D' 80-7 
school-age  child  care  workers  organize, 

S/0'82-7 
teacher  shortage,  J/A'83-9 
TV  as  an  issue,  S/0'80-7 

DISCIPLINE  (see  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION;  conflict 

RESOLUTION  [Dept.]) 

DIVORCE 

and  the  school-age  child,  S/0'81-PH,1 ,2 
resources,  S/0'81-2 

EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  (see  also 

EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  [oept.]) 

comments  by  an  executive,  M/J'82-7 
description  of,  M/A'82-1 
implications  for  school-age  child  care, 
M/A '82-2 

media  articles,  J/A'82-7;  S/0'82-6 

resources,  M/A'82-RL,8,2;  N/D'82-6;  M/J '83- 
^.  J/A'83-8 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  [Dept.] 

resources,  M/J'83-13;  J/A'83-8 
two  examples,  J/A'83-8 

ENROLLMENT 

affected  by  unemployment,  N/D'82-1 
resource,  M/A'81-7 

EVALUATION 

rate  your  summer  program,  M/J'83-2 
readiness  checklist  for  summer  program, 
M/J'82-2 

self-evaluation,  S/0'80-6;  J/A*82-4 

FAMILY  DAY  CARE 

and  the  school-age  child,  J/A'81-1,2 
monthly  newsletter  for,  N/D'82-6 
resources,  J/A*81-2 

FEATURE  [Dept.] 

changing  the  program  for  summer,  M/J'83-1 
divorce  and  the  school-age  ch"ld,  S/0''81-l 
dual  role  of  the  director/teacher  position, 
M/A'83-1 

employer  supported  child  care,  M/A'82-1 
enhancing  self-concept,  activities,  J/A'82-1 
notes  from  NAEYC  conference,  N/D'82-1 
philosophy  and  planning,  S/0'80-1 
playgrounds,  J/A'83-1,2 
programming;  creating  themes,  J/I:'83-l 
programming;  free  play,  N/D'80-1 
programming;  use  of  conmunity  resources ♦ 
J/F'81-1 

resources  for  community  involvement  activi- 
ties, S/C'82-1 

school -age  child  care  in  family  day  care, 
J/A'81-1 

self-concept,  J/F'82-1 

special  needs  children,  N/D'81-1 

summer  programming;  day  camp  type  experi- 
ences, M/J'82-1 

summer  programming;  kids  and  money,  M/J'81-1 

FIRING  {see  STAFFING) 

FIRST-AID  (see  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY) 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

education  (resource),  M/J'81-8 
nutrition  program  involving  children, 

M/J'81-4,5 
nutritious  snacks  (resource),  M/A'83-16 
raising  child  as  vegetarian  (resource), 

J/A'82-8 

resources  for  combatting  rising  food  costs, 

M/A'81-6;  N'D'81-6 
sack  lunches,  M/J'81-PH 

FOR  CAREGIVERS  OULY  [Dept.] 

caregiver  problems,  concerns,  feelings, 

J/F'81-6 
divorce  and  job,  S/0'81-6 
self-awareness  activity,  J/F'82-6 
tips  on  surviving,  M/J'81-6 


FUND-RAISING,  M/A'81-2 

resources,  M/A'81-7;  N/D'81-6;  M/A'82-7; 
N/D'82-6 

GAMES  (see  ACTIVITIES;  activities  [oept.]) 

GROUP  MANAGEMENT,  N/D'81-5 
transition  times,  N/D'82-5 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

bites  and  stings,  M/J'82-PH;  M/J'83-12 
frozen  peas  icepack,  M/A'83-14 
guns,  J/F'83-7 

infectious  diseases,  J/F'83-IS,7 
infectious  disease  (resources),  M/A'83-6; 

M/J'83-10 
mouth  cuts,  M/A'83-14 
playgrounds,  J/A'83-3 
resource,  M/J'82-6 
toxic  art  supplies,  M/A'83-6 
wading  pools,  M/J'83-ia 

HIRING  (see  STAFFING) 

HOMEWORK,  N/D'82-2 

ILLNESS  (see  Health  and  safety) 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  (see  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY) 

LATCHKEY  CHILDREN,  S/0'82-7;  N/D'82-1 
media  articles,  S/0'81-8;  M/A'82-6; 
J/A'82-7;  S/0'82-6;  N/D'82-2 

MANAGEMENT,  FINANCIAL  (see  also  BUDGET) 
renting  public  school  space,  J/F'81-7 
resources,  M/A'81-7;  N/D'81-6 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

free  materials  (resources),  S/0'80-3; 

N/D'80-8;  J/F'81-3;  M/A'83-16; 

M/J'83-10,16 
list  of  for  school -age  programs,  J/A'82-5 
water-color  markers,  M/A'83-6 

NETWORKING,  N/D'81-7 

PARENTS  (see  also  parent's  corner  [Dept.] 
conmuni eating  with  about  child's  behavior, 
J/F'81-4 

involved  in  decision-making  process, 
N/D*81-5 

of  special  needs  children,  N/D'81-1, 

M/A'83-12 
relationships  with,  M/A'83-1 
resources,  N/D'82-6 

PARENT'S  CORNER  [Dept.] 

bites  and  stings,  M/J'83-12(PH) 
first  grade  readiness  skills,  J/A' 83-14(Ph; 
magazines  and  newsletters  for  parents, 
M/A'83-12, 13(PH) 

PERSONNEL  ISSUES  (see  STAFFING) 


PLANNING 

around  a  theme,  M/J'82-3 

brainstorming  technique,  J/F'81-1 

creating  themes,  J/F'83-1,3 

for  free  play,  N/D'80-1 

for  sunmer  program,  M/A*81-4,5;  M/J'82-1 

for  home-like  atmosphere,  S/0'80-1 

using  human  resources,  N/D'80-'3 

PLAY 

free  play,  N/D'80-1,2 

program  developed  around,  S/0*80-2 

resources,  S/0'80-2;  M/A'82-8 

PLAYGROUNDS,  J/A'83-1,2 
(resource),  J/A'83-3 

PROGRAM  DESIGN  (see  also  PLANNING;  PLAY;  PRO- 
GRAMMING, ALL  DAY) 

around  community  involvement,  S/0'82-1 
changing  for  sunmer,  M/J'83-1,2 
curriculum  (resource),  N/D'82-8 
philosophy,  S/0'82-1,2 
physical  space,  N/D'82-3 
resources,  N/D'80-Bonus  Page;  J/F'83-6; 
M/J'83-2 

three  component  approach,  M/A'82-IS 
token  system,  N/D'82-4 

PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY  (see  also  PLANNING;  PLAY; 
PROGRAM  DESIGN) 
badge  system,  M/A'81-4 
field  trips,  M/A'81-4 
money-making  projects  for  children, 

M/J'81-1,2 
rest  time,  J/A'83-4,5 
summer  program  tips,  M/J'83-5 
summer  trips,  M/ J '83-10 
unexpected  full  day,  N/D'80-Bonus  Page 

PUBLICITY/PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

for  enrollment  and  fund-raising,  M/A'81-3 
with  schools,  J/A'81-5;  N/D'80-6 
resources,  M/A'81-7;  N/D'81-6 

PUNISHMENT  (see  conflict  resolution  [Dept.]) 

RESOURCE  LISTS 

programming,  N/D'8Q-Bonus  Page 

school-age  child  care,  M/A'82-IS;  J/A'81-RL 

SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  (see  also  RESOURCE  LISTS) 
history  of,  M/J'81-7 
Institute  for  School-Age  Child  Care, 

M/J'83-14 
legislation,  M/J'83-14 

media  articles,  J/A'82-7;  M/A'82-6;  S/0'82-6 
N/0'82-2 

resources,  M/A'81-8;  J/F'81-8;  N/D'81-8; 

N/D'82-6;  J/F'83-8;  M/J'83-16 
YMCA  interest  in,  N/D'82-2 

SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  PROJECT  AT  WELLESLEY, 
S/0'80-8;  J/A'81-6;  N/D'82-1;  J/F'83-8; 
M/A'83-2;  M/J '83-3,14 


SPECIAL  NEEDS  CHILDREN,  N/D'81-1,2;  M/A'83-7 
resources,  N/D'81-2;  M/A'82-7 

STAFFING,  N/D'81-5;  M/A'83-2 

during  unexpected  full  days,  N/D'80-Bonus 

Page;  J/F'81-7 
for  a  new  year,  J/A'81-5 
for  summer,  M/J'83-1 
part  time  vs.  full  time,  N/D'82-2 

SUMMER  PROGRAM  (see  also  PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY 
PROGRAM  DESIGN:  PLANNING) 
changing  for,  M/J'83-1,2 
day  camp,  M/J'82-1 ,2 
evaluation  of,  M/J'83-2 
planning  for,  M/A'81-4, 5;  M/J'82-1 
progranwing;  kids  and  money,  M/J'81-1 
readiness  checklist  for,  M/J'82-2 
staffing,  M/J'83-1 
theme  chart,  M/J'82-3 
tips  for,  M/J'83-5 
trips,  M/J'83-10 

TELEVISION 

effects  on  school  performance,  S/O'82-PH 
issues  around,  S/0'80-7 
resource,  M/A'82-7 

TRANSPORTATION,  M/A'81-4;  J/F'81-2 

VOLUNTEERS,  M/A'81-6 

for  the  unexpected  full  day,  N/D'80-Bonus 

Page;  J/F'81-7 
for  transportation,  J/F*81-2 

WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD,  J/F'81-2 


School  Age  NOTES  is  designed  for  YOU, 
the  person  who  has  the  daily  respon- 
sibility for  creating  an  environment 
that  is  exciting  yet  safe,  fosters 
independence  but  is  nurturing,  and 
allows  flexibility  and  freedom  of 
choice  within  a  secure  setting* 

For  more  information  about  resources 
for  after  school  care  contact: 

Richard  Scofield,  Editor 
School  Age  NOTES 
PO  Box  120574 
Nashville,  TN  37212 
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DIVORCE  AND  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD 
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 rai/  and  slender  with  hurt  filled  eyes^  ten  year  old  Tameka  stomps 

across  the  roomy  grabs  the  orange  juice  from  six  year  old  Juan  and  takes 
over  breakfast.    Tameka  gives  orders  to  the  other  sohool-agers  and  in 
a  few  minutes  everyone  is  served  and  eating  breakfast. 

Handsy  bodyy  legs  in  constant  motiony  7  year  old  Jim  Bob  gyrates 
around  the  room^  his  eyes  spanning  all  that*s  happening.     With  one 
swift  motiony  he  swipes  Antoine^s  legos  onto  the  floor. 

With  down  cast  eyeSy  and  arms  orossedy  Julie  sits  alone.  Silent. 


Children  of  Separation  and  Divorce 


How  does  the 
child  react  and  respond  to  the  separation  and 
his  or  her  parents.     How  do  they  feel?    And  what 
with  their  feelings? 


school -age 
divorce  of 
do  they  do 

Experts  in  the  divorce  field  note  children's  feelings 
to  be-  similar  to  their  parents  and  similar  to  anyone  going 
thru  the  grieving  process  following  a  loss.     Sadness ,  b£- 
wilderment,  hurt,  denial  of  the  changes  in  their  life, 
shame,  lodging  for  the  absent  parent  or  the  "way  things  were" 
and  especially  ANGER  are  the  feelings  that  dominant  the 
emotional  arena. 

Anger  is  often  a  product  of  frustration  of  wanting 

something  and  not  getting  it.     School-age  children  faced  with 
separation  and  divorce  have  a  multitude  of  "wants"  and 
"not  gets".     They  are  angry  because: 

1.  "They  want"  both  parents  living  with  them. 

2.  "They  want"  the  attention  of  their  parents.  (Parents 
going  thru  separation  and  divorce  often  are  centered  on 
their  own  personal  feelings  of  confusion,  sadness  and 
anger---therefore  children  often  experience  both  physical 
and  emotional   separation  from  their  parents.) 

3.  "They  want"  to  be  able  to  get  a  Big  Mac  at  MacDonalds 
or  a  new  pair  of  jeans  like  Lisu*s,  but  now  there's  not 
enough  money. 
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4.  "They  want"  the  new  man  or  woman  in 
their  mother  or  father's  life  to  dis- 
appear. 

5.  "They  want"  to  have  control  over 
their  rapidly  changing  home  life. 

What  results  from  these  unmet  wants  are 
angry  feelings:    "WHY  ME?"    "IT'S  NOT 
FAIR."    and    "MY  MOTHER  (father)  IS  SO 
MEAN!" 

All  of  which  is  fine  if  children  expressed 

these  feelings  of  anger  in  socially  ac- 
ceptable and  helpful  behaviors.    But  most 
of  the  time  they  don't.    So  much  of  the 
anger  the  child  feels  is  toward  his/her 
parents.    Because  children  frequently  do 
not  feel  safe  in  accepting,  never  mind 
expressing,  anger  toward  their  parents, 
the  children  turn  the  anger  outward  to- 
ward other  people  or  property  or  inward 
toward  themselves. 

What  you  as     caregivers  of  school -agers 
see  are  children  behaving  like  Tameka, 
Jim  Bob,  and  Julie.    ANGER  becomes  dis- 
guised as  "bossiness",  property  destruc- 
tion, and  withdrawal.    Of  course  children 
of  stable  two  parent  families  display 
these  same  behaviors  also.    However,  with 
children  of  separation  and  divorce,  the 
behaviors  are  usually  a  change  from  how 
the  child  normally  is,  especially  after 
specific  events  occur  -  such  as  a  child 
spending  the  weekend  with  the  absent  par- 
ent or  "mother  starts  seeing  a  new  man". 
These  fluctuations  in  the  child's  behav- 
ior can  be  especially  disconcerting  to 
providing  care.    The  child  becomes  unpre- 
dictable and  the  caregiver  becomes  wary  of 
the  child. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO? 
Help  the  School-Age  Child: 

1 .  EXPRESS  THEIR  FEELINGS  THRU  ACTIONS 
EX.     DRAMATIC  PLAY. 

2.  EXPRESS  THEIR  FEELINGS  THRU  WORDS 
"YOU  ARE  REALLY  ANGRY",  (see  Conflict 
Resolution) 

3.  PROBLEM  SOLVE  HOW  THEY  CAN  CHANGE 
THEIR  SITUATION  AND  THEIR  FRUSTRATIONS/ 
ANGER . 


4.     THRU  INTERPRETING  THE  CHILD'S 
BEHAVIOR  TO  THE  PARENT  TO  HELP  THE 
PARENT  SUPPORT  THE  CHILD  IN  THIS  LIFE 
CHANGE,     (see  Developmental  Notes) 

The  world  of  the  school-age  child  has 
broadened  from  being  home  centered  to  en- 
compassing a  world  of  peers,  thru  school, 
after-school  program,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood.   Often  v/ith  parents  moving  out, 
financial  situations  changing,    and  change 
in  their  home  life,  the  school  and  after- 
school  program  remain  the  only  stable 
point  in  the  child's  life  at  that  time. 
Therefore  the  caregivers  and  the  program 
become  especially  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  child  and  the  family. 

by    Bonnie  Johnson 


RESOURCES 

Check  your  local  libraries  and  bookstores 
They  usually  have  both  children's  books 
and  books  for  adults  relating  to  divorce. 

Richard  Gardner's  books  are  excellent. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Book  About  Divorce 

The  Parents  Book  About  Divorce 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Book  About 
Single  Parent  Families 
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^Vith  downcast  eyec^  and 
arms  crossed^  Julie  stands 
alone  -  silent*  " 

Anger  produced  by  the  frus- 
tration and  often  confusion 
of  separation  and  divorce 
can  be  disguised  as  with- 
drawal . 


ACTIVITIES 


Edith  Head,  one  of  Hollywood's  most  famous  costume  designers 
was  quoted  in  Parade  magazine:    "As  I  discovered  as  a  child  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  half  the  fun  of  Halloween  is  making 
your  own  costumes.  [Today's  children  can  have]  the  same  treat 
by  letting  them  be  a  part  of  the  magical  process  in  inventing 
and  carrying  out  their  own  ideas  about  what  is  the  perfect 
Halloween  'look'." 

The  school -age  child,  with  a  few  props,  some  resource  books  and 
pictures,  imagination  (theirs  and  yours)  and  a  little  adult 
guidance  can  make  their  own  Halloween  costume. 

Plus,  with  an  increased  national  concern  for  children's  safety, 
more  communities  (  and  school-age  programs)  are  having  hallo- 
ween  parties  rather  than  the  traditional  door-to-door  "trick  or 
treating". 

Planning  and  creating  both  costumes  and  the  party  are  excellent 
activities  for  the  school-age  child. 


HALLOWEEN  SCROUNGER'S  CORNER 

HOW  CAN  YOU  USE  THESE  EVERYDAY  ITEMS? 

1.  Make-up  (involve  parents  by  asking 
them  to  contribute  their  old  make-up) 

2.  Plastic  garbage  bags  (green,  black, 
white,  yellow) 

3.  Old  clothes  (involve  parents,  again)  or 
call  sororities,  church  women's  groups, 
rotary,  lion's  club) 

4.  Old  boxes  from  TV  or  grocery  stores 

5.  Yarn  -  for  hair 

6.  Newspapers  -  for  paper  mache'  mask 

7.  Paperbags  (from  home  again!) 

8.  Resource  book  -  (from  library) 

Mask  Magic  (Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich)  making  masks  with  low 
cost  materials. 

9.  Old  or  borrowed  jewelry  (parents 
again! ) 

10.    Lots  and  lots  of  orange,  green,  and 
brown  constrution  paper,  glue  and 
sissors. 

:WTE:    Be  aware  of  any  families  who 
may  not  want  their  children  participat- 
ing in  any  Halloween  activities  for  re- 
ligious or  other  reasons.    Plan  ways  to 
help  those  children  not  to  feel  left  out. 


POSSIBLE  COSTUME  IDEAS  ARE: 

ROBOT  or  large  cardboard  boXy  re- 

TIN  MAN  cycle  aluminum  foil,  painted 

with  hole  made  for  heady  arms^  and  legs. 

RAGGEDY  ANN  red/ orange  yarn  for  hair,  ^ 
cut  off  ^eans,  leotard  tights ^red  .striped 
shirty  striped  socks y  make-up  mask. 

GYPSY  long  skirt ^  big  blouse y 

scarfs  (bright  colored) y  make-up  mask. 

DAHTH  VADEE       use  large  black  garbage 
bags  or  old  sheet  dyed  black  for  capey 
old  black  pants    and  shirty  black  mask 
made  from  paper  bag  painted  black. 

PRINCESS  LEAH    white  sheet  wrapped  into 
dresSy  and  old  jewelry. 

BUCK  RODGEHS     blue  tight  pantSy  blue  tur- 
tie  necky  white  socks  over  shoeSy  belt 
with  plastic  spray  guny  broken  calcu- 
lator (as  controls). 

In  cultures  not  celebrating  Halloween  the 

ideas  presented  here  can  be  adapted  for 

festivals,  carnivals  etc. 
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Conflict  resolution 


ANGER  AND  THE 


Anger  produced  by  the  fy^ustration  of  sep- 
aration and  divorce  of  parents  often  leads 
to  conflict  at  home,  at  school  and  at 
child  care  programs.    Caregivers  can  help 
the  school-age  child  release  their  anger 
thru  words.    Although  school-age  children 
have  more  words  and  use  them  more  skill- 
fully and  more  often  than  preschool  child- 
ren, they  often  lack  the  know-how  to 
1.    identify  their  feelings,  or  2.  use 
words  to  let  others  know  how  they  feel. 

The  caregiver  of  the  school -age  child  is 
in  the  ideal  spot  to  assist  children  in 
first  identifying  their  angry  feelings 
and  second  supplying  them  with  words  and 
phrases  that  release  the  anger. 

Helping  School-age  Children  Identify 
Anger  In  Your  Program 

1.  Cut  out  pictures  of  angry  faces/ 
postures  and  a)  make  a  collage  b)  dis- 
cuss what  makes  you  know  the  person  is 
angry   c)  discuss  what  might  have  made 
the  person  angry. 

NOTE:    Be  sure  to  include  sullen,  with- 
drawn looks  and  postures. 

2.  Make  angry  faces/postures  in  the 
mirrors. 

3.  When  a  child  appear  angry  describe 
how  their  eyes,  mouth,  face,  body,  hands, 
feet  look  such  as  "clenched  fists". 

4.  Tell  story  of  how  you  feel  and  what 
you  look  like  when  you're  angry.  Be 
sure  to  include  different  ways  you  look. 
For  example,  sometimes  you  might  smile 
too  brightly  but  be  clenching  your  fist 
behind  your  back.    Sometimes  you  might 
yell  at  everyone.    Sometimes  you  might 
cry  and  be  depressed* 


-AGE  CHILD 


Helping  School-age  Children  by  Supplying 
Them  With  Words  and  Phrases 

BE  A  MODEL 

Express  your  anger  thru  words  "Jim  Bob, 
I'm  angry.    You  swiped  Antoine's  tower 
onto  the  floor." 

or 

"Julie,  when  I  see  you  sitting  by  your- 
self, with  your  arms  crossed,  your  head 
down  and  you  won't  look  at  me,  I  think 
you  must  be  feeling  bad  -  maybe  even 
angry  about  somethings." 

or 

To  the  girl  who  spent  the  weekend  with 
her  Dad  and  came  in  really  upset  you 
might  say,  "Rosetta,  you  have  been  picking 
and  punching  on  everyone  this  morning, 
you  seem  really  angry." 

Expressing  anger  is  difficult  for  most 
of  us.    If  we  are  to  help  children  with 
their  anger,  we  need  to  learn  more  about 
our  own,  how  to  identify  it  and  how  to 
express  it. 


RESOURCES 

The  Angry  Book  by  Theodore  Rubin, 
Collier  Books,  1971. 

P.E.T.  Parent  Effectiveness  Training 
by  Thomas  Gordon,  New  American  Library, 
1970. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


DIVORCE  ADJUSTMENT  PROCESS  IN  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN 


Developmental  Characteristics 


-  SERIOUSNESS  OF  PURPOSE 

-  EXPANDING  CONTACTS  .BEYOND  THE  HOME 

-  IMPORTANCE  OF  PEER  GROUPS 

-  BEGINNING  INTERESTS  IN  SOCIAL  PROCESSES 

Responses  to  Divorce 

-  LONELINESS,  SHAME  '  WITHDRAVJAL  -  CLAMMING-UP 

-  REGRESSION  -  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  -  OVERACTIVITY 

-  COMPLAINTS  -  ATTEMPTS  TO  RECONCILE  PARENTS 

-  HOSTILITY  TOWARD  THE  CUSTODIAL  PARENT  BECAUSE  THEY  CAN'T  LET  THE  WEEKEND  PARENT 
KNOW  HOW  ANGRY  THEY  ARE  FOR  FEAR  OF  DRIVING  THAT  PARENT  AWAY. 

-  FEELINGS  OF  BEING  RESPONSIBILE  TO  THE  POINT  THAT  THEY  FEEL  THEY  ARE  THE  PROTECTORS 
OF  THE  SINGLE  PARENT  THEY  LIVE  WITH. 

-  PSEUDO  "ADULTS"     They  ACT  O  AN  ADULT  WAY  OFTEN     TAKING  ON"  RESPONSIBILITIES 
BEYOND  THEIR  YEARS  WHICH  MAY  NOT  BE  BEST  FOR  THE  CHILD. 

-  ALMOST  UNBEARABLE  LONGING  FOP  THE  ABSENT  PARENT 

Ways  to  Help 


NOTE  : 


FLEXIBLE  FREQUENT  CONTACT  WITH  THE  ABSENT  PARENT. 
WARM,  SUPPORTIVE  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  AN  ADULT  THEY  CAN 
TALK  TO. 

REASSURANCE  OF  THE  FAMILY'S  ABILITY  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  ITSELF. 
RELIEF  FROM  CONSTANT  FEELINGS  OF  SERIOUS  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
THE  REST  OF  THE  FA14ILY . 

SUBSTITUE  PEOPLE  AND  ACTIVITIES   (SCOUTS,  BUDDIES,  4-H, 
CHURCH  GROUPS,  AND  OTHER  COMMUNITY  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES) . 

MANY  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN  MAY  HAVE  TROUBLE  DISCUSSING 
FEELINGS  VERBALLY  AND  MAY  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  SUBSTITUING 
AN  ADULT. 


We  wish  to  thank  Mary  Jane  Dewey  of  Nashville,  Tn  and  Jane  Hewitt  of  Tarrytown,  NY  for 
sharing  their  training  materials  with  us. 


RESOURCE  LIST  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAMS        Send  Sel f -adressed  Stamped 
AVAILABLE  envelope  to: 

cncc  PARENT  HANDOUT  -  "Divorce  and  Your  School  Age  NOTES 

^^^^  School-Age  Child  PO  Box  120674 

Nashville,  Tn  37212 

On  outside  envelope  mark  lower  left-hand  corner:  RESOURCE  LIST  and/or  DIVORCE 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 

CUSTODY  HEADACHE  #47 

"Tanya's  father  and  I  are  divorced.  I 
don't  want  him  to  visit  Tanya  or  take  her 
home  from  the  center.    I  don't  want  him 
anywhere  near  my  baby. "    Sound  familiar? 

WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  WHEN  TANYA'S  FATHER  ARRIVES 
THE  NEXT  DAY  AT  YOUR  PROGRAM'S  DOOR  TO 
TAKE  TANYA  WITH  HIM? 

Legal  and  Program  Issues  Related  to  Child 
Custody  and  Late  Parents,  a  publication 
of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board, 
reports  that  custody  disputes  give  rise 
to  legal  as  well  as  programmatic  problems 
for  almost  all  day  care  programs.  It 
advises  that  day  care  administrators  need 
to  be 

*  well  versed  in  the  legal  terms 
for  who  has  custody  of  the  child. 

*  have  a  well -thought  out  plan 
(firm  policies)  for  prevention  of  poten- 
tial conflicts. 

*  be  prepared  to  handle  conflicts 
should  they  arise. 

A  final  comment  of  the  publication 
assures  that  serious  conflict  and  con- 
frontations are  not  frequent  but  a  plan 
and  an  attitude  of  team-work  help  make  a 
confrontation  easier  to  handle. 

This  helpful  guide  clarifies  custody  legal 
terms,  discusses  preventive  plans  and 
confrontation  tactics.    Rightly  so,  the 
publication  says  that  the  problem  "requires 
common  sence,  skill  in  human  relation- 
ships and  sometimes  the  willingness  to 
take  a  calculated  risk  to  prevent  a  situa- 
tion from  getting  worse." 

Legal  and  Program  Issues  Related  to  Child 
Custody  and  Late  Parents  17  pages,  $4.00. 

Child  Care  Support  Center 
Save  the  Children 

1182  West  Peachtree  St.  N.W.,  Suite  209 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
(404)  885-1578 
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ESPECIALLY  FOR  CAREGIVERS 

DIVORCE  AND  YOUR  JOB 

Much  of  what  can  be  said  about  the 
school-age  child  experiencing  separation 
and  divorce  also  can  be  applied  to  the 
caregiver  of  separation  and  divorce. 
Feelings  of  anger,  confusion,  being 
overwhelmed,  not  being  able  to  cope, 
loss,  loneliness,  denial  and  a  longing 
fo;  the  "way  things  are  supposed  to  be" 
are  experienced  by  separated  and  divorced 
adults.    How  this  shows  up  can  often  be 
seen  in  the  caregiver's  job  performance: 

1.  decreased  observation  of  and 
participation  with  children  (don't  play 
ball  with  the  kids). 

2.  decreased  patience  with  child- 
ren's inappropriate  behavior  (yelling 
at  children). 

3.  increased  need  to  have  gratifi- 
cation of  own  needs  met  first  (even  at 
the  expense  of  needs  of  children). 

4.  increased  absenteeism  (for  ill- 
ness, child  care  problems,  and  court 
appearances) . 

However,  unlike  children,  caregivers  us- 
ually have  the  necessary  skills  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  thru  words---they 
talk  and  talk  and  talk  about  the  divorce 
process  and  its  effect  on  them.  Other 
staff  members  can  provide  an  invaluable 
helping  hand  (or  ear)  by  listening  as 
the  adult  vents  their  feelings.    As  one 
caregiver  said,  her  family  was  too  emo- 
tionally involved  in  the  separation  and 
divorce  themselves  to  really  listen  and 
let  her  talk.    It  was  the  objective  ear 
of  a  friend/sister  employee  that  helped 
so  much. 

Because  so  much  is  changing  (often  place 
of  residence,  income  level,  friends,  role 
as  husband/wife)  in  the  personal  life  of 
the  caregiver— work  often  is  the  only  ^ 
stable  unchanging  place.    Staff  come  to 
work  with  a  feeling  of  relief  -  a  place 
where  they  have  a  role  that  is  the  same, 
tasks  (planning  and  caring  for  children) 
that  are  the  same  and  people  they  work 
with  that  remain  constant.    Like  the 
children,  the  school -age  program  becomes 
especially  important  to  the  well  being 
of  that  staff  person. 
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SPOTLIGHT.  .  .SPOTLIGHT.  .  .SPOTLIGHT 

How  Would  You  Care  For  10,931 
School-Age  Children? 

Elaine  Collins  is  the  School-Age  Specia- 
list for  the  Agency  for  Child  Development 
in  New  York  City.    This  agency  operates 
331  group  day  care  centers  and  a  network 
of  family  day  care  homes  caring  for  a  to- 
tal of  10,931  school-age  children. 

Some  of  the  school -age  programs  are  free 
standing  but  the  majority  are  attached  to 
pre-school,  infant  or  family  day  care  com- 
ponents. School -age  programs  are  located 
in  a  variety  of  sites,  including  day  care 
centers,  community  centers,  public  school 
buildings,  and  family  day  homes. 

In  an  attempt  to  address  the  issues  of 
school-age  programming,  administrative 
concerns  and  resources,  the  directors  and 
staffs  of  these  programs  have  formed  a 
network  of  mini  and  larger  school -age 
sub-committees  throughout  Metropolitan 
New  York* 

It  is  Elaine's  responsibility  to  co- 
ordinate workshops  and  special  activities 
for  these  school -age  centers. 


In  addition,  a  School-Age  Policy  Manual 
is  presently  being  developed  and  will 
be  completed  by  June  1982.    Anyone  wish- 
ing to  receive  further  information  or 
to  share  resources  and  conference  in- 
formation should  contact: 

Elaine  Collins,  School-Age  Specialist 
Agency  for  Child  Development 
240  Church  Street  Room  113A 
New  York  City  10013 
(212)  553-5137 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^ 

Those  who  are  interested  in  sharing  what 
they  are  doing  and  who  would  like  to 
be  contacted  by  others  with  similar  in- 
terests, drop  us  a  line  briefly  describ- 
ing your  program's  unique  features. 
Please  include  a  phone  number. 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++% ++++++ 

SEE  YOU  IN  DETROIT 
School  Age  NOTES  will  be  represented  at 
NAEYC  Nov.  5-8  by  Rich  Scofield  and 
Bonnie  Johnson.    Drop  by  our  workshop 
Friday  or  the  special  interest  session  on 
Saturday  night.    We'd  be  glad  to  meet 
you  and  discuss  your  interests  and  con- 
cerns in  the  area  of  school-age  child 
care. 


School  Age  NOTES,  P.O.  Box  120674 

Nashville,  TN  37212 

YES,   ^Start  my  subscription 

 ^Renew  my  subscription 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 


U.S.    Canada  Foreign 
1  year  (6  issues)  $10       $11  US  $12  US 


Yes,  send  to  address  on  label  on  back, 


or  If  different  address,  fill  in  below. 

NAME   

MAILING  ADDRESS  

CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


NOW  -  BOUND  VOLUME  I 

SCHOOL  AGE  NOTES 

September  1980  -  August  1981 

Includes  Parent  Handouts 
Resource  List 

 $10  Bound  Volume  I 

Enclosed  is  total  of  $  for  items  marked. 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


INFORMATION  NETWORK 

We  would  like  to  thank  those  of  you  who 
have  sent  newspaper  clippings  and  maga- 
zine articles  relating  to  child  care. 
This  keeps  us  informed  so  that  we  can  in 
turn  share  this  information  with  our 
readers.    We  appreciate  your  help  in 
learning  about  what  is  taking  place  in 
your  local  area  or  state,  as  well  as  na- 
tional coverage  of  child  care  issues.  We 
are  particularly  interested  in  employer- 
sponsored  endeavors,  financial  resources, 
and  of  course  articles  related  to  school - 
age  children. 

Please  make  sure  dates  and  names  of  publi- 
cations are  on  articles  sent  to  us. 


"When  School  Kids  Come  Home  to  an  Empty 
House",  VS  News  and  Vlovld  Re-port 
September  14,  1981. 


"Who  Cares  for  the  Children?",  Christian 
Science  Monitor  ,  Reprint  June  1981,  four 
excellent  articles  by  Curtis  J.  Sitomer. 
They  are  -^.pecifically  about  after-school 
care  covering  the  scope  of  problems  and 
solutions  related  to  "latchkey"  children 
both  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the  world, 
ii  tabloid  size  pages,  $4.50  for  1  copy 
$1.50  for  each  additional  copy. 

CONTACT:  Reprint  Service 

Christian  Science  Monitor 
1  Norway  St. 
Boston,  MA  02115 
(800-225-7090  ext.  2123) 


"Parents  Need  to  Know  Rules  for  Latchkey 

Children",  Albuquerque  Journals  New 
Mexico,  June  15,  1981. 


'Latchkey  Children",  Sunday /The  News  and 
Courier/  The  Evening  Post,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  July  26,  1981. 
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FOR  PARENTS    FOR  PARENTS    FOR  PARENTS    FOR  PARENTS    FOR  PARENTS    FOR  PARENTS    FOR  PARENTS 

DIVORCE  AND  YOUR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD 

Families  experience  a  multitude  of  changes  when  divorce  occurs. 
Here  is  some  information  and  resources  to  help  you  and  your  children 
adjust  to  these  changes. 

Developmental  Characteristics  of  the  School-age  Child  (Starting  at  about  7  years  old) 

-  Seriousness  of  purpose 

-  Expanding  contacts  beyond  the  home 

-  Importance  of  peer  groups 

-  Beginning  interests  in  social  processes 

Common  Responses  The  School -age  Child  Has  To  Separation  and  Divorce 

-  Loneliness,  shame 

-  Regression  -  behavior  problems 

-  Complaints 

-  Hostility  toward  the  custodial  parent  because  they  can't  let  the  weekend 

parent  know  how  angry  they  are  for  fear  of  driving  that  parent  away. 

-  Feelings  of  being  responsibile  to  the  point  that  they  feel  they  are  the 

protectors  of  the  single  parent  they  live  with. 

-  Pseudo  "adults"    They  act  in  an  adult  way  often  "taking  on"  responsibilities 

be7ond  their  years  which  may  not  be  best  for  the  child. 

-  Almost  unbearable  longing  for  the  absent  parent. 

-  Withdrawal  -  clamming-up 

-  Overactivity 

-  Attempts  to  reconcile  parents 


Mays  You  Can  Help 

-  Flexible  frequent  contact  with  the  absent  parent  if  possible. 

-  Warm,  supportive  relationships  with  an  adult  they  can  talk  to. 

-  Reassurance  of  the  family's  ability  to  take  care  of  itself. 

-  Relief  from  constant  feelings  of  serious  responsibility  for  the  rest  of  the 

famil v. 

-  Substitute  people  and  activities  (scouts,  buddies,  4-H,  church  groups, 

other  community  youth  activities). 

NOTE:  Many  school-age  children  may  have  trouble       _  ^ 
discussing  feelings  verbally  and  mav 
have  difficulty  substituting  an  adult. 

RESOURCES 

RESOURCES 

RESOURCES 

RESOURCES 

RESOURCES 

Check  your  local  libraries  and  bookstores.    They  usually  have  both  children's  books 

and  books  for  adults  relating  to  divorce. 

Richard  Gardner's  books  are  excellent.  P.E.T.  Parent  Effectiveness  Training 

The' Boys  and  Girls  Book  About  Divorce  by  Thomas  Gordon. 

The  Parents  Book  About  Divorce 

The  Boys  and~GTrls  Book  About  The  Kid's  Book  of  Divorce,  written  by 

^  Single  Parent  FamiliQS  school-age  children  with  the  help  of 

their  teacher,  Eric  Rofes. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  School  Age  NOTES  ^ 
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SPECIAL  NEEDS  CHILDREN 

SOME  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

AS  MORE  PROGRAMS  BECOME  SENSITIZED  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  SPECIAL  CHILDREN, 
MORE  PROGRAMS  WILL  OPEN  THEIR  DOORS  TO  THEM.     MANY  AFTER-SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 
ALREADY  SERVE  CHILDREN  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS  ~  VARYING  FROM  DIABETES,  TO 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES,  TO  PHYSICAL  HANDICAPS,   TO  DEVELOPMENTAL  DELAYS. 

TWO  AREAS  HAVE  BEEN  IDENTIFIED  FOR  SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  BY  JANE  YOUNG, 
HEADSTART  HANDICAPPED  SPECIALIST  AT  TENNESSEE  STATE  UNIVERSITY*  S  CENTER 
FOR  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE . 

1  .  Parents  of  special  needs  kicis  never  have  any  time  aw-^.y  from 
the  day-to-day  struggle.     This  often  is  compounded  by  feeling 
guilty  if  they  attend  to  their  other  children  or  themselves. 

Many  of  these  parents  never  have  a  vacation  away  from  this 
daily  struggle  ("Who  could  I  leave  my  child  with?). 
Expectations  *  *  teachers  and  service  agency  people  reinforce 
this  feeling.     "After  all  the  services  we  are  giving  your 
child  how  can  you  not  give  150%  ?" 

And  added  to  the  above  pressures  are  the  ones  encountered 
by  most  parents  who  work.     However,  for  the  parent  of  a 
special  needs  child  these  are  doubled.     Other  parents  might 
only  face  embarrassment  and  a  small  fine  if  late  for  pick-up. 
The  parent  of  the  diabetic  child  lives  with  the  possibility 
of  a  late  pick-up  and  late  dinner  triggering  a  coma. 

We,  as  caregivers  of  their  children,  can  help  parents  of 
special  chi Idren  by: 


by  other  parents 


-  Recognizing  the  parents's  own  needs 

-  Encouraging  opportuni  ties  for  support 

in  our  programs 

-  Helping  these  parents  link-up  with  appropriate  community 

resources 

-  Reassuring  them  that  their  child  is  in  a  program  that 

is  atuned  to  the  child's  special  problems  and  not 
frightened  by  them". 

2.  Chi  1 dren  wi  th  special  needs  don't  get  time  to  "goof  off". 
They  are  often  pressured  to  "catch-up"  and  drill  or  practice 
continually.     It  is  impressed  upon  them  that  every  ac^tivity 
they  participate  in  should  be  keyed  to  improving  their 
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weak  areas.    Therefore  some  special  kids 
don*t  relate  socially. 

Social  relations  is  one  area  after-school 
programs  can  be  effective  in.    There  is 
opportunity  in  the  non-pressure  of  after- 
school  care  to  help  other  children  under-  , 
stand  and  relate  to  special  needs  kids. 

A  program  with  a  home-like  atmosphere 
can  nurture  and  facilitate  beginning 
friendships. 

It  takes  so  much  effort  for  the  special 
children  to  maintain  themselves  during 
the  school  day  that  by  afternoon  they 
may  be  completely  worn  out.    It  is 
important  for  providers  in  after-school 
programs  to  be  aware  of  this  energy  drain 
and  to  plan  accordingly.    Activities  for 
these  children  must  be  fun  and  without 
pressure* 


The  following  resources  are  geared  for 
preschool  programs  with  special  children. 
However,  many  of  the  ideas  and  information 
can  be  used  for  school -age  programs.  The 
Mainstreaming  Preschoolers  Series  gives 
information  about  each  handicap,  how  the 
children  develop  and  learn  as  well  as  tips 
and  techniques  related  to  room  arrangement, 
activities,  behavior  management,  parent 
involvement  and  resources. 

RF<;nilRCES 

Mainstreaming  Preschoolers:  Children  with 
Mental  Retardation  139  pages,  $5.50 
(GPO  Stock  #017-092-3029-4) 

Mainstreaming  Preschoolers:  Children  with 
Visual  Handicaps  127  pages,  $5.00 
(GPO  Stock  #017-092-3030-8) 

Mainstreaming  Preschoolers:  Children  with 
Health  Impairments  131  pages,  $5.00 
(GPO  Stock  #017-092-3031 -6) 

Mainstreaming  Preschoolers:  Children  with 
Hearing  Impairments  131  pages >  $3.25 
(GPO  Stock  #017-092-3032-4) 

Mainstreaming  Preschoolers:  Children  with 
Speech  and  Language  Impairments  167  pages 
(GPO  Stock  #017-092-3033-2)  $5.50 
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Mainstreaming  Preschoolers:  Children  with 
Orthopedic  Handicaps  139  pages,  $5.00 
(GPO  Stock  #017-092-3034-1 ) 

Mainstreaming  Preschoolers:  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities  133  pages,  $4.75 
(GPO  Stock  #017-092-3035-9) 

Mainstreaming  Preschoolers:  Children  with 
Emotional  Disturbances  147  pages,  $5.00 
(GPO  Stock  #017-092-3036-7 ) 

From:    Superintendent  of  Documents 

US  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,    D.C.  20402 

Payment  must  accompany  orders*  Include 
title  and  GPO  Stock  #. 

You  may  also  want  to  investigate  this 
resource  designed  for  day  care  and  home 
care  providers: 

When  You  Care  for  Handicapped  Children 
500  pages,  $11 .00  #0943 

Available  from  Texas  Dept.  of  Human 
Resources  -  See  back  page  for  address 


I  NEXT  ISSUE:  EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED 

.  CHILD  CARE:   IMPLICATIONS  FOR 

+  SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAMS 

An  excellent  summary  of  this  subject 
explaining  options,  benefits,  problems/ 

^  considerations  and  tax  incentives  is: 

+         Helping  Working  Parents:  Child  Care 

+         Options  for  Business 

+ 

+  Single  copies  available  free  from: 

+         Florence  Glasser,  Policy  Advisor 

+         North  Carolina  Dept»  of  Administrat  )n 

+         116  West  Jones  St. 

+         Raleigh,  NC  27611 


ACTIVITIES 


THE  MORNING  AFTER 

WHAT  TO  DO  AFTER  THE  HOLIDAYS 


Lots  of  energy  goes  into  planning  the  per- 
iod before  the  end-of -the-year  holidays. 
So  much  in  fact,  that  we  often  feel  the 
first  week  or  two  of  the  new  year  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

We  all  feel  that  need  to  take  it  easy  and 
recuperate  from  the  hectic  pace  set  by  hol- 
iday activities.    Yet,  the  children  might 
be  at  one  of  their  neediest  times.  Not 
only  are  they  recuperating  from  the  dis- 
ruption of  their  school  and  home  routines 
but  they  may  have  to  deal  with  many  mixed 
feelings: 

-Disappointment  over  not  getting  the 
presents  they  wanted  or  feeling  a  sib- 
ling got  more  than  they  did. 

-Excitement  of  spending  time  with  a 
divorced  parent  and  the  sadness  of 
leaving  to  go  back  home. 

-Anger  over  broken  promises  ---  the  toy 
they  didn't  get  or  the  separated  parent 
who  couldn't  spend  time  with  them. 

Getting  back  into  the  routines  of  their 
program  helps  provide  stability  for  the 
children.    Providing  the  routines  and  the 
time  for  the  one-to-one  adult-child 
interactions  takes  careful  planning  and 
organizing. 

Plan>  Plan>  Plan 

1.  Plan  many  structured  materials  and 
activities  which  will  help  children 
re-enter  with  a  greater  sense  of  control. 

Structured  materials  include: 

Legos. . .tinker  toys. . .blocks. ..puzzles 
.. .pegs. . .board  games  (Monopoly,  Sorry) 

These  materials  allow  children  to  have 
an  increased  sense  of  control  because 
the  individual  pieces  do  not  change  form 
or  structure  such  as  clay,  paints  or 
water  do.    This  increased  sense  of  con- 
trol helps  children  minimize  inappro- 
priate behaviors.    Although^ the 


individual  pieces  do  not  change  form, 
children  can  stell  be  creative  with  many 
of  these  materials.    Legos  become  castles, 
tinker  toys  become  robots,  and  pegs 
become  birthday  candles. 

2.  Ready  ideas  for  active  indoor  games. 
Indoor  games  or  active  pursuits: 

scavenger  hunt. . .balloon  "ping  pong"... 
cooperative  games  (Resources:  any  of 
Terry  Orlick's  New  Games  Books) 

3.  Plan  activities  that  will  help  the  kids 
express  both  their  ideas  and  feel ings 
connected  with  the  holidays. 

Post  holiday  activities: 

--Favorite  Toy  Day. . . 
Have  a  day  to  bring  in  one  favorite 
toy.  (Usually  these  are  Xmas  presents 
but  by  saying  favorite  toy  rather  than 
new  toy  or  present,  it  places  less 
pressure  on  children  who  might  might 
not  celebrate  Xmas  or  might  not  have 
received  toys.) 

NOTE:  Have  a  sign-up  sheet  for  who  can 
bring  toys  on  what  day.  This  limits  the 
number  of  pieces  of  new  and  possibly 
expensive  toys  to  keep  track  of.  It 
also  helps  "save  face"  for  the  child 
that  doesn't  have  anything  or  isn't 
allowed  to  bring  anything  from  home. 
The  May-June  issue  of  S. A. NOTES  under 
Conflict  Resolution   describes  the 
children's  and  adult's  responsibilities 
for  property  including  items  brought 
from  home. 

--Thank  you  notes. . . 
Provide  paper,  pens,  scissors,  paste 
and  ideas  for  creative  and  unusual 
thank  you  notes  to  parents,  grand- 
parents, relatives  etc.  for  gifts 
received  or  for  being  a  guest  somewhere, 
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Conflict  resolution 


MANAGING  SURFACE  BEHAVIORS     PART  I 


Pinching,  hitting,  punching,  etc.,  are 
surface  behaviors  that  can  quickly  be- 
come contagious  and  disturbing  to  the 
total  group.    Although,  you  may  need  to 
investigate  the  underlying  causes  contri- 
buting to  a  child's  inappropriate  behav- 
ior, your  immediate  goal  is  to  deal  with 
the  surface  behavior.    Four  major  ways 
of  handling  such  behavior  are: 

1  .  PERMITTING 

2.  TOLERATING 

3.  INTERFERING 

4.  PREVENTIVE  PLANNING 

Many  of  us  use  these  or  the  individual 
facets  of  them  without  being  conscious  of 
it  or  without  having  a  label  for  it.  By 
labeling  and  examining  these  options  for 
behavior  management  we  become  more  confi- 
dent in  our  methods  and  are  able  to  com- 
municate these  with  others  (whether  they 
be  new  staff,  parents,  or  the  children 
themselves). 

The  following  will  address  the  management 
technique  of  permitting. 

PERMITTING    In  most  adult  supervised  envi- 
ronments children  find  sets  of 
"don'ts''  (rules  prohibiting  certain  behav- 
iors)*   Too  often  they  are  not  told  what 
they  may  do  --"it's  okay  to  shout  on  the 
playground,  use  certain  materials  without 
asking,  etc."  Just  as  it  is  important  to 
be  clear  what  the  limits  and  boundaries  of 
behavior  are,  it  is  equally  important  to 
be  clear  about  what  is  permitted.  This 
often  becomes  evident  when  a  new  child 
enters  an  on-going  program  and  asks  per- 
mission to  do  many  things  which  may  not 
be  monitored  such  as  using  the  restroom 
or  using  the  crayons  and  paper. 

Being  clear  about  what  is  permitted  gives 
the  child  a  range  of  permissible  choices 
rather  than  a  feeling  that  the  only  choices 
available  are  ones  that  test  the  limits. 
It  also  helps  relieves  the  child  from  feeling 
guilty  or  feeling  sneaky. 
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What  behaviors  in  your  program  are  per- 
mitted but  the  children  might  not  be  sure 
about?    (Sometimes  these  are  old  ''rules" 
that  no  longer  apply. ) 

When  is  it  okay  in  your  program  to: 

-  shout 

-  run 

-  throw  something 

-  hit  something 

-  use  equipment  such  as  tape 
recorder,  record  player 

Are  the  children  clear  about  when  these 
are  permitted  and  when  they  aren't?  One 
way  to  find  this  out  is  have  the  children 
make  a  list  of  things  they  can  do  in  the 
program  and  then  list  when  or  under  what 
circumstances  they  may  do  them*    (Remem-  ^ 
ber  school -agers  enjoy  making  lists.) 
Then,  post  the  list  for  new  children, 
new  staff,  volunteers,  and  parents. 

This  is  part  one  of  a  series,  adapted 
from  "Managing  Surface  Behavior  of  Child- 
ren in  School",  by  Nicholas  J.  Long  and 
Ruth  G.  Newman,  which  was  based  on  the 
work  of  Fritz  Redl  and  appeared  in  Con- 
flict in  the  Classroom:     The  Education 
of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children* 


NAEYC  WORKSHOP  PROPOSALS 

HAVE  YOU  BEEN  PUTTING  OFF  SUBMITTING  A 
PROPOSAL  FOR  NAEYC?  OR  FOR  YOUR  STATE  OR 
LOCAL  CONFERENCE?  NEXT  YEAR  NAEYC  WILL 
BE  IN  WASHINGTON  D  .C .     CHECK  THIS  YEAR'S 
NOVEMBER  ISSUE  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN  FOR 
WORKSHOP/PANEL  PROPOSAL  DETAILS.  DEAD- 
LINE IS  JANUARY  22.  1982. 
IN  THE  PAST  MANY  LOCAL , STATE , ETC  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  CONFERENCES  HAVE  SELDOM  HAD 
ANY  WORKSHOPS  RELATED  TO  SCHOOL- AGE  CARE. 
WE  NEED  YOU,   THE  PEOPLE  WITH  THIS  EXPER- 
IENCE,  TO  HELP  THOSE  JUST  STARTING  OUT 
OR  SUPPORT  THOSE  FEELING  ISOLATED  IN 
AFTER-SCHOOL  CARE. 

CONTACT  YOUR  LOCAL  OR  STATE  CONFERENCE 
GROUPS  -  SUGGEST  NAMES  OR  VOLUNTEER  TO 
LEAD  OR  HELP  LEAD  A  WORKSHOP. 
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SOME  KEYS  TO  SUCCESSFUL 


PLANNING  AND  ACTIVITIES 

-  Plenty  of  meaningful  "things  to  do" 
are  made  available 

-  Children  can  make  choices  about  both 
what  is  available  and  what  they  will 
do 

-  Preparation   of  materials  and  supplies 
is  planned  and  done  ahead  of  time 

-  Parents  are  intregal  part  of  program. 
They  are  encouraged  to  voice  ideas  and 
opinions  for  programming,  administra- 
tion, etc.,  and  have  real  say  in  deci- 
sion-making process, 

STAFFING 

-  Persons  with  knowledge  of  developmen- 
tal needs  of  school-age  children,  and 
the  skills  to  transfer  the  knowledge 
into  a  program  --  experience  with 
scouts,  day  camps,  early  childhood 
education,  etc,  is  helpful, 

-  Mature  individuals  who  can  work  with 
the  school -agers  feeling  non-threatened 
by  the  older  children's  expertise  at 
particular  skills  and  their  sometimes 
offensive  and  threatening  verbal  and 
non-verbal  actions. 

-  Women  and  men  with  specific  skills 
and  talents  to  share  with  the  children  — 
gymnastics,  woodworking,  weaving,  musical 
instruments,  etc. 

-  An  adult-child  ratio  that  allows  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  adult  in  the  activities 
of  the  children.    2-25  adult-child  ratio 
is  a  realistic  goal  for  a  fee-based  pro- 
gram.   Ratios  can  always  be  improved  through 
use  of  volunteers  or  by  having  special  acti- 
vities with  their  own  supervision  such  as 
going  to  scouts  or  having  dance  instructor 
come  to  the  program. 
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SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAMS 


GROUP  MANAGEMENT 

-  Rules  are  kept  to  a  minimum  but  consis- 
tently enforced. 

-  Children  participate  in  decision-making 
process  of  both  rules  and  consequences 
of  infractions. 

-  Adults  participate  in  activities,  lis- 
ten seriously  to  and  give  feedback  on 
children's  ideas,  questions  and  con- 
cerns. 

-  Program  has  its  own  non-shared  space 
allowing  for  creation  of  physical  en- 
vironment that  children  feel  is  their 
own. 

-  If  transportation  by  the  program  to 
and  from  school  is  necessary,  it  is 
dependable,  not  over  crowded  and  the 
time  in  transit  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

ADMINISTRATION 

-  Firm  policies  on  what  happens  if,  for 
example,  school  closes  early  or  unex- 
pectedly, fees  or  payments  are  late, 
custody  conflicts  arise 

-  Financial  decisions  make  fees  charged 
realistic  and  affordable  and  bring  in 
enough  revenue  tu  pay  staff  well  and 
provide  supplies  needed  for  effective 
programming 

-  And,  of  course,  SUBSCRIBE  TO  SCHOOL 
AGE  NOTES 

Ideas  contributed  by:    Doris  Martin, 
Guilford  Technical  Institute,  Greens- 
boro, NC  and  the  Wellesley  (MA)  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Project. 


FOR  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  DIRECTORS 


$  $  $  RESOURCES 


As  more  child  care  programs  face  the  cur- 
rent financial  crunch,  we  felt  it  impor- 
tant to  address  once  again  issues  related 
to  money.    Our  March-April  issue  of  School 
Age  NOTES  was  a  Special  Issue  covering  this 
concern.    (It  is  available  as  a  back  issue 
see  page  7.) 

The  following  are  an  outline  of  the  money 
related  issues  of  this  Special  Issue.  Up- 
dated material  is  included  here. 

-  Ideas  on  Combatting  Food  Costs 

Resources  Update:  Food  coop  resources 
not  in  March-April  issue  are: 

*  The  Food  Coop  Handbook  by  Coop  Hand- 
book Collective,  Houghton-Mifflin 
1975 

*  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA 
59  East  Van  Buren  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60605 

*  Local  Agricultural  Extension 
Services 

-  Ideas  on  Saving  and  Raising  Money 

Idea  Update:    Book  Fairs. 
Contact:    Gryphon  House 
P.O.  Box  317 
Mt.  Rainer,  MD  20712 
(800-638-0928) 
Even  if  not  interested  in  book  fairs, 
their  catalog  is  an  excellent  source 
for  children's  and  child  care  worker's 
books . 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTES  • 

WE  TRY  TO  PROVIDE  THE  BEST  SERVICE 
POSSIBLE.   IF  YOU  DO  NOT  RECEIVE  AN 
ISSUE  WITHIN  THE  PUBLICATION  DATES 
OR  IF  IT  IS  DAMAGED,  LET  US  KNOW 
IMMEDIATELY.  WE  WILL  SEND  YOUR 
REPLACEMENT  ISSUE  FIRST  CLASS  MAIL. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS,  CONCERNS , 
COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 
OR  f^F  YOU  HAVE  ANY  IDEAS  FOR  SCHOOL 
AGE  NOTES,  PLEASE  FEEL  FREE  TO  CONTACT 
ME  PERSONALLY. 


RICHARD  T.  SCOFIELD 
EDITOR/ PUBLISHER 


-  Ideas  on  Enrollment  and  Public  Relations 

-  Resources  on  Fundrai si ng-Publ i city-Money 
Management 

Resource  Update:    "How  to"  books  on 
Fundrai sing.  Publicity,  Public  Rela- 
tions, Marketing,  Volunteers,  etc. 
Write  for:    Volunteer  Readership  Catalog 
1982 

Volunteer 

The  National  Center  for  Citizen  In- 
volvement 
P.O.  Box  1807 
Boulder,  CO  80306 
(303)  447-0492 

NOTE  NEW  ADDRESS  for  the  following  CCIE 
reprints: 

#3  Money  Management  I 
#6  Bureaucrats/Marketing 
#10  Fundrai sing 
#13  Money  Management  II 

(Each  reprint,  16  pages  @  $2.50) 

From:    Child  Care  Information  Exchange 
C-44 

Redmond,  WA  98052 
(206)  882-1066 


FREE  HANDOUTS  from  School  Age  NOTES 

PARENT  HANDOUTS  and  other  resources  are  a  free 
serv1 ce  of  School  Age  NOTES.     We  provide  these 
for  your  use  in  your  newsletters  etc.  The 
"parent  handouts"  are  on  white  paper  to  pro- 
vide better  copies  if  you  wish  to  copy  them 
directly.    We  have  tried  to  make  the  request 
process  as  painless  as  possible.    A  request 
letter  or  note  Is  not  necessary.  Just  write 
on  the  outside  envelope  the  key  words  for 
materials  you  want  and  enclose  a  sel f -address- 
ed stamped  envel^e.    This  enables  us  to  keep 
this  a  free  service  and  to  send  out  your  ma- 
terials the  same  day  we  receive  your  envelope. 
If  you  wish  multiple  copies,  they  are  available 
at  $.10  each* 
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PAST  PARENT  HANDOUTS  still  available: 

^Kids  S  Money  -Sack  Lunch  Info. 

-Your  Child  and  the  New  School  Year 
-Divorce  and  Your  School-Age  Child 

Also  available:  resource  list 

This  month  a  free  chart  on  program 
MODELS  is  available. 
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DIRECTORS  CORNERJ 


NETWORKING 

BY  ELAINE  COLLINS 


Networking  is  an  excellent  way  for  school- 
age  directors  to  deal  effectively  with 
securing  resources  and  developing  support 
systems  for  their  programs.  Consider 
forming  alliances  for  any  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1)  To  exchange  information  concerning 
workshops,  special  projects  and 
resources  of  printed  materials  and 
media  which  relate  to  school -age 
activities  and  programming- 

2)  To  form  alliances  among  children  and 
teachers  for  the  purposes  of  planning 
and  implementing  special  events:  art, 
cooking,  science  and  cultural  festi- 
vals-   Sports  Olympics  and  sharing 
workshops  among  staff  and  children 
are  also  enjoyable  and  beneficial  to 
everyone- 

3)  To  write  grants  and  proposals  which 
indicate  that  large  groups  of  child- 
ren will  benefit  both  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future - 

4)  To  act  as  an  advocate  for  school -age 
children- 

5)  To  encourage  trainers  and  consultants 
to  develop  school -age  training  programs 
for  large  groups  of  school -age  staff. 


6)  To  share  available  free  buses  if  one 
center  has  too  few  school -age  child- 
ren to  fill  a  bus- 

More  importantly,  remember  that  networking 
is  an  excellent  means  for^tting  to  know 
other  professionals  in  your  area,  who  may 
be  serving  the  same  age  population  but 
can  offer  a  wider  variety  of  programming 
models  and  staffing  patterns- 

Some  ways  of  starting  a  network  include: 

1)  Have  an  open-house  (maybe  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  program)  with  set 
purpose  of  organizing  network - 

2)  Check  your  local  AYC/AEYC  group,  li- 
censing or  United  Way/Council  of  Com- 
munity Services  type  agencies  for 
help  in  organizing- 

3)  Have  special  sharing  tinie  for  school- 
age  programs  at  local  early  childhood 
education  conferences - 

4)  Start  small  support  group  with  a  few 
other  programs  then  try  expanding  to 
larger  network- 
Elaine  Collins  is  the  School-- Age  Special- 
ist for  the  Agency  for  Child  Development 
in  New  York  City. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

U.S.  Canada  Foreign 
  1  year  (6  issues)  $10   $11  US  $12  US 

BACK  ISSUES 


BOUND  VOLUME  I  School  Age  NOTES  $10 
September  1980-August  1981 


(Includes  Parent  Handouts  and  Resource  List) 

_  SPECIAL  all 

Enclosed  is  total  of  $ 


March-April  '81  $2 
May- June  '81  $2 
July-August  '81  $2 


three  issues  $5 
for  items  marked. 


RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


SCHOOL-AGE  ACTIVITY  BOOK 

Day  Care  for  School -Agers  is  an  excellent, 
comprehensive  "program  guide  for  school- 
agers,  parents  and  day  care  staff"  Divided 
into  fourteen  sections  plus  a  detailed 
appendix  this  resource  covers  such  topics 
as  Characteristics  of  School -agers.  Games, 
Homemade  Toys  and  Props,  Fun  with  Food, 
Arts  &  Crafts,  Music,  Creative  Dramatics, 
and    Special  Interests  of  the  Older  Child. 
Also  included  are  Record  Keeping  Forms  and 
Equipment.    The  best  part  of  this  guide  is 
the  multitude  of  activities  designed  for 
and  tested  for  effectiveness  with  school- 
agers  in  day  care  programs.  (433  pages, 
$18.00)  NOTE:    They  have  many,  other 
resources.  Ask  for  their  Child  Development 
Program  Materials  Catalog. 
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Contact:  Media  Services 
Texas  Dept.  of 
PO  Box  2960 
Austin,  TX  78769 


+++++++++++++++++++• 


Division  151-X 
Human  Resources 


School  Age 


NOTES 


ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


INSIDE 

Special  Needs  Children 

After  the  Holidays  Activities 

Managing  Surface  Behaviors 

Keys  to  Successful  Programs 

$$$  Resources 

Networking 


FREE  AFTER-SCHOOL  BOOK 

After  School  in  the  City  1980-81  is  a 
unique  collection  of  descriptions  of  . 
projects  in  the  community  done  by  and 
for  kids  in  after-school  programs.  Wave 
Hill  is  an  environmental  studies  center 
located  on  old  estate  grounds  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City.    Wave  Hill  conducts 
training  sessions  for  after-school 
teachers.    They  are  designed  to  encour- 
age and  support  a  creative  approach  to 
after  school  day  care.    The  workshops 
(and  descriptions  in  book)  are   based  on 
doing  actual  projects.    Themes  for  these 
projects  include   Neighborhood  Explor- 
ation, Using  City  Parks,  and  Studying 
Urban  Natural  History.    The  resulting 
journal  with  children's  illustrations  is 
an  example  of  self-publ ishing. (40  pages) 
Single  copies  available  free  (limited 
quantity).  NYC  workshop  info  also  avail. 
^^£tiatacfe-  -Susan  Antenen 
Wave  Hill 
675  West  252  St. 
Bronx,  NY  10471 
^+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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The  Newsletter  for  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 


SOME  KEYS  TO  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAMS 


PLANNING  AND  ACTIVITIES 

-  Plenty  of  meaningful  "things  to  do" 
are  made  available 

-  Children  can  make  choices  about  both 
what  is  available  and  what  they  will 
do 

-  Preparation   of  materials  and  supplies 
is  planned  and  done  fihead  of  time 

-  Parents  are  integral  part  of  program. 
They  are  encouraged  to  voice  ideas  and 
opinions  for  programming,  administra- 
tion, etc.,  and  have  real  say  in  deci- 
sion-making process. 

STAFFING 

-  Persons  with  knowledge  of  developmen- 
tal needs  of  school -age  children,  and 
the  skills  to  transfer  the  knowledge 
into  a  program  —  experience  with 
scouts s  day  camps,  early  childhood 
education,  etc,  is  helpful. 

-  Mature  individuals  who  can  work  with 
the  school-agers  feeling  non-threatened 
by  the  older  children's  expertise  at 
particular  skills  and  their  sometimes 
offensive  and  threatening  verbal  and 
non-verbal  actions. 

-  Women  and  men  with  specific  skills 

and  talents  to  share  with  the  children  — 
gymnastics,  woodworking,  weaving,  musical 
instruments,  etc. 

-  An  adult-child  ratio  that  allows  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  adult  in  the  activities 
of  the  children.    2-25  adult-child  ratio 
is  a  realistic  goal  for  a  fee-based  pro- 
gram.   Ratios  can  always  be  improved  through 
use  of  volunteers  or  by  having  special  acti- 
vities with  their  own  supervision  such  as 
going  to  scouts  or  having  dance  instructor 
come  to  the  program. 


GROUP  MAHAGEHENT 

-  Rules  are  kept  to  a  minimum  but  consis- 
tently enforced. 

-  Children  participate  in  decision-making 
process  of  both  rules  and  consequences 
of  infractions. 

-  Adults  participate  in  activities,  lis- 
ten seriously  to  and  give  feedback  on 
children's  ideas,  questions  and  con- 
cerns. 

-  Program  has  its  own  non-shared  space 
allowing  for  creation  of  physical  en- 
vironment that  children  feel  is  their 
own. 

-  If  transportation  by  the  program  to 
and  from  school  is  necessary,  it  is 
dependable,  not  over  crowded  and  the 
time  in  transit  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

ADMINISTRATION 

-  Firm  policies  on  what  happens  if,  for 
example,  school  closes  early  or  unex- 
pectedly, fees  or  payments  are  late, 
custody  conflicts  arise 

-  Financial  decisions  make  fees  charged 
realistic  and  affordable  and  bring  in 
enough  revenue  tu  pay  sta7?^well  and 
provide  supplies  needed  for  effective 
programming 

-  And,  of  course,  SUBSCRIBE  TO  SCHOOL 
AGE  NOTES 

Ideas  contributed  by:    Doris  Martin, 
Guilford  Technical  Institute,  Greens- 
boTO,  NC  and  the  Wellesley  (MA)  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Project. 


This  after  school  information  is  for  you  and  your  program.  It 
is  information  available  in  School  Age  NOTES  and  our  workshops.  If 
needed,  a  handout  on  "Starting  After  School  Programs"  is  available  by 
sending  a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to  School  Age  NOTES. 
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A  PROGRAM  MODEL:  Three  Components 
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THREE 

CHlLD-rPNTpppn  APPROACH 

ADULT-CENTERPD  APPROACH  I 

JNIT  APPROACH 

COMPONENTS 

CHILDREN  CHOOSE  THEIR 
ACTIVITIES  USING  ADULTS 
AS  RESOURCES  AND 
PLAYMATES 

ACTIVITY  BASED  WITH  HIGH  I 
ADULT  DIRECTION  (INCLUDES 
RECREATIONAL  OR  TUTORIAL 
PROGRAMS) 

JASED  ON  THEMES 

Adult's 
Role 

-Resource 
-PI ayma  te 
-Friend 

-Provides  props 

-Planner 

-Leader 

-Instructor 

-Initiator 
Provides  props 
and  structure  needed 
for  continuity 

Child 's 
Role 

-  In  i  t i  a  tor 
-Chooser 

-Reac  tor 
-Pa rt  ic  i  pant 

-Ini  ti  ator 
-Chooser 
-Reactor 
-Partici  pant 

Atmosphere 

-Home-1 i  ke 

-  Ind i  vidual  ori  ented 

-Organized 
-Group  oriented 

-Chance  to  take 
advantage  of  enriching 
experiences  of  facility, 
staff  expertise,  and 
playmates  within  a 
nuturing,  supportive 
env  i  ronment . 

Ac  ti  vi  ti  es 

-Free  play  -  playing 
house,  school ,  or 
imi  tati  ng  current  TV 
or  mov  i  e  hits. 

-Games,  fads 

-"Real  Tools,  Real  Work" 

-Homework 

-Quiet  time/space 

-Sports,  arts  S  crafts 
-Badge- type  programs  or 
activity  classes  (play- 
shops) 

-Ripple  effect  activities 
using  the  child's  interests 
and  discoveries  for  activity 
planning  related  to  those 
i  nteres ts , 

-Using  many  different  activity 
vehicles  to  achieve  goals, 
(putting  appropriate  props  in 
activity  centers  related  to 
child  or  adults  initiated 
themes ) . 

Planning 
Process 

-Overall  pi  a nn i ng-ad ul ts 
-Individual /day-to-day 
pi anni  ng-kids 

-Adults  (with  requests 
from  kids  considered) 

-Adult/Child  Reciprocity 
(give-and-take)  -  Adults 
and  children  take  cues  from 
each  other. 

Devel op- 
men  ta  1 

Charac  ter- 
i  s  t i  cs 

1  -Industr iousness 
-Seeking  real-life 

exper i  ences 
-Risk  taking 

-Rule  bound 
-Peer  oriented 
-Gravitate  toward 
hero  models 

-Wanting  "real  tools* 

real  work" 
-Industriousness 
-Wanting  to  complete  tasks 
-Adventurousness 

Deve 1  op- 
men  tal 

Needs  Met 

- 1 ndependence 
-Choice  and 

respons  i  bi 1 i  ty 
-Time  for  exploring 

i  nventi  ng  ,  and 

being  alone 

-Ski  11   bui Id  i  ng 
-Achievement 
-Group  skills 

-I  nterf aci  ng 
with  world 
-Achievement 
-Problem  solving 

Ad  van  tages 

-Al lows  for  one  to 
one  adult-child  inter- 
actions 

-Chi Idren  al lowed  to 
pursue  their  inte rests 
at  their  own  pace. 

-Can  help  children  con- 
trol themselves  by  giving 
them  structure  -  planned 
activities  initiated  by 
adults  but  not  neces- 
sarily  dominated  by  them. 

-Relates  the  child' s 
activities  with  the  world 
while  meeting  as  best  as 
possible  the  needs  of  all 
1 nvol ved . 

Disadvantages 

-Can  disintegrate  into 
boring,  superficial 
program  (or  chaos)  if 
not  continually  moni- 
tored by  adults  to 
meet  group  and  indivi- 
dual needs. 

-Can  be  too  organized  and 
inhibit  child's  needs  for 
i  ndependence ,  crea ti  vi  ty , 
choice,  and  responsi bi 1  it 

-Can  prevent  time  for  one 
to  one  adult-child  inter- 
ac t  ions . 

-Maintenance  of  theme  can 
overlook  individual  needs 
and  interests. 

y 

©  1981  Richard  T.  Scofleld 
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NOTE:  This  chart  vms  developed  from  the  Ideas 
presented  in  "•Programming  for  School -Agt 
Child  Care"  by  Richard  T.  Scoficld  and  Jean 
Watson  Shaw  In  Day  Care  and  Early  Education 
Spring,  1961. 
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RESOURCES  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 


GENERAL 


*School  Age  NOTES  BOUND  VOLUME  I  Sept .igSO-Aug. 1981  Back  issues  covering  sunmer  programming, 
behavior  management,  fundraising  etc.  -  see  brochure  for  details  -  available  for  $10  from 
School  Age  NOTES,  PO  Box  120674,  Nashville,  TN  37212 

School -Age  Child  Care:  Action  Manual  (available  summer  1982)  covers  how-to  aspects  of 
starting,  operating,  programming  etc.-  other  materials  and  technical  assistance  available 
contact:  Wellesley  School-Age  Child  Care  Project,  828  Washington  St.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
02181  -  Tel .  617-431-1453 

PROGRAMMING 

Activities  for  School -Age  Child  Care  by  Blau  et  a1 :  NAEYC  (National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children)  1834  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  Washington  DC  20009 

"Programming  for  School -Age  Children  in  Child  Care"  by  Richard  T.  Scofield  and  Jean  Watson 
Shaw  in  Day  Care  and  Early  Education  Spring,  1981. 

Day  Care  for  School agers:  Texas  Dept.  of  Human  Resources,  Media  Services  Division  151-X, 
PO  Box  2960,  Austin,  TX  78769 

TpFAQ  FOR  ACTTVITTF<^>  PR^JFCTS,  AND  UNITS 

Children's  Crafts  -  Fun  and  Creativity  for  Ages  5-12:  Lane  Publishing  Co. 

The  Cooperative  Sports  and  Games  Book  by  Terry  Orlick  (Check  for  other  Orlick  books) 

Kids  America  by  Steven  Caney:  Workman  Publishing  Co.,  1  West  39th  St.  New  York, N. Y .1 0018 

100  Ways  to  Enhance  Self -Concept  in  the  Classroom:  by  Canfield  &  Wells:  Prentice-Hall 

Creative  Food  Experiences  for  Children  by  Goodwin  &  Pollen:  Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest,  1755  S  St.NW,  Washington,  DC  20009 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Material s: Incentive  Publ ishing,PO  Box  1 20189, Nash. TN  37212 
CQNFt  TCT  RESOLUTION 

The  Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small  Planet:  A  Handbook  on  Creative  Approaches  to  Living 
and  Problem  Solving  for  Children:  Avery  Publishing,  89  Baldwin  Terrace,  Wayne  NJ  07470 

Between  Parent  and  Child  by  Haim  Ginott  -  check  local  bookstores/libraries 

P.E.T.  Parent  Effectiveness  Training  T.Gordon  -  check  local  bookstores/libraries 

FOR  DIRECTORS 

School  Age  Day  Care    Reprint  #101:  Child  Care  Information  Exchange,  C-44,  Redmond, WA  98052 

School -Age  Child  Care:  Programs  and  Issues  eds.  Genser  &  Baden, Cat  #189:  ERIC/EECE,  College 
of  EdiicatTorT,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  805  W.  Pennsylvania  Ave.,Urbana,  IL  61801 

6ra_ssroots  Fundraising  by  J.Flanagan:  The  Youth  Project,  1555  Conn. Ave. NW  Rm501  .Wash.DC  2003( 

***  PRICES  AtW  MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THESE  FESOURCES  AND  OTHERS  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN 
Q  BOUND  VOLUME  I  AND  EACH  AND  EVERY  ISSUE  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  NOTES. 
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FEATURE 


SELR-CONCEPT,     SELF-ESTEEM,  LIKING 
YOURSELF,     VALUING  YOURSELF,     APPRECIATING  YOURSELF 
SELF-AWARENESS,   KNOWING  WHO  YOU  ARE 


More  and  more  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  self- 
esteem  in  children  and  adults.     What  is  known  is  that 
feelings  of  self-worth  are  related  to  how  well  a  child  reads 
completes  school  work  and  on  how  well  a  child  relates  to 
his/her  peers  and  to  adults.     In  addition,  teachers  with 
high  sel f -concepts  tend  to  have  children  in  their  care  who 
have  high  sel f -concepts ,     Also,  studies  have  indicated  that 
the  teachers'  attitude  toward  themselves     (and  thus  toward 

than 


others)  was  as  Important,  if 
materials  or  activities  they 


not  more 
used  • 


Important , 


any 


STRONG  WORDS!     What  do  those  findings  mean  for  care- 
givers of  school-age  children?    How  can  you  take  this 
information  and  have  it  make  a  difference  for  yourself  and 
your  schoo 1 -agers? 


that 


Virgina  M.  Axline  in  her  book.  Play  Therapy,  maintains 

"There  seems  to  be  a  powerful  force  within  each 
individual  which  strives  continuously  for  self- 
real  1  zat  ion  ....  a  drive  toward  maturity,  inde- 
pendence and  self  di  recti  on^. 

By  harnessing  this  drive,  the  caregivers  of  school-agers  can 
continually  seek  ways  to  increase  their  own  awareness  and 
thus  appreciation  for  themselves.     The  more  caregivers 
value  themselves,  the  more  they  can  impact  a  sense  of  valuing 
the    school-ager.     At  the  same  time,  caregivers  can  assist 
the  school-agers  on  their  own  journey  of  knowing  and  appre- 
ciating themselves.     (See  ESPECIALLY  FOR  CAREGIVERS  and  box  p. 2 
for  specific  self-awareness  exercises.) 

The  caregivers  who  value  and  respect  themselves  and 
create  an  atmosphere  where  school-age  children  are  valued  and 
respected  help  the  children  to  learn  to  like  and  appreciate 
themsel ves  . 


ERLC 


steps  to  follow  to  create  an  atmosphere 
of  self-appreciation  and  appreciation  of 
others  are: 

1.  Project  an  image  of  building  (not 
destroying)  the  child. 

2.  Be  interested  in  child  as  a  unique 
individual . 

3.  Communicate  with  child  on  indivi- 
dual, private  basis  EVERY  DAY. 

4.  Give  forth  an  expectation,  a  be- 
lief, a  confidence,  that  the  child  is  com- 
petent, can  work  and  can  learn. 

5.  Provide  firm,  consistent  limits. 

6.  Have  a  respect  for  and  a  willing- 
ness to  work  with  parents. 

7.  Serve  as  a  role  model  -  someone  who 
likes  themself. 

"Only  if  you  are  truly  into  your  own 
being r  possess  and  value  yourself ^  feel 
comfortable  with  and  good  about  yourself , 
believe  in  and  live  your  right  to  be  your- 
self, will  you  truly  enhance  self-esteem 
in  those  young  beings .whose  lives  are 
touched  by  you."  John  Vasconcellos  (Mem- 
ber of  California  Legislative)  p.  XIII, 
100  Ways  to  Enhance  Self-Concept  in  the 
Classroom  (See  RESOURCE). 


SELF  CONCEPT  ACTIVITY 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  QUESTIONNAIRES 

This  activity  helps  school-agers  in- 
crease their  awareness  of  "who  they 
are."    It  works  best  with  older 
children  -  third  grade  and  up.  It 
helps  to  complete  the  activity,  seal 
it  in  an  envelope  and  then  3-6 
months  later,  give  it  back  to  them 
for  review.    Choosing  one  question, 
and  having  the  children  (in  groups 
of  3)  share  their  answers  is  also 
helpful . 

Some  sample  questions  to  include  in 
this  questionnaire  are  listed  below. 
Add  to  or  subtract  from  as  your 
particular  needs  dictate. 

1 .  Name 

2.  Birthdate 

3.  Address  and  Phone  Number 

4.  List  ten  words  that  best  des- 
cribe you. 

5.  List  ten  words  that  best  des- 
cribe each  person  in  your  family. 

6.  What  do  you  see  yourself  doing 
five  years  from  now? 

7.  How  do  you  spend  your  time 
after  school  and  on  weekends. 

8.  What  does  friendship  mean  to 
you? 

9.  What  is  the  best  thing  anyone 
could  say  about  you? 

10.  What  is  your  favorite  book  or 
story? 

11.  Which  TV  show  do  you  like  best? 

12.  What's  your  favorite  food? 

13.  Who's  your  best  friend? 

14.  What  do  you  like  about  her/him? 

Adapted  from  100  Ways  to  Enhance 
Self-Concept  in  the  Classroom  (See 
RESOURCES). 


+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

SEE  PAGE  7  FOR  IMPORTANT  CORRECTIONS 
TO  THE  NOV. -DEC.  ISSUE. 

4.4.4.4.       +    +    +  4  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  + 
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ACTIVITIES 


STOCKING  BADMINION 
Materials  needed: 

!•  Clothes  hangers  (old)  -  one  for  each 
racket. 

2.  Pantyhose  (old)  -  one  pair  for  each 
two  rackets. 

3.  Small  nerf  ball  or  balloon. 

4.  String,  rubber  band  or  yarn. 
Directions: 

1.  Reshape  clothes  hanger  into  oval 
shape. 

2.  Close  hook,  so  that  sharp-edges 
are  smooth  and  hook  becomes  a  handle. 

3.  Cut  legs-  off  panty  hose, 

4.  Stretch  1  leg  of  hose  tightly  over 
oval -shaped  hanger. 

5.  Tie  nylon  securely  in  place  at  base 
of  handle.    Use  string  or  rubber  band. 

6.  Cut  off  any  extra  length  of  nylon. 


To  Play: 

METHOD  ONE 
Hit  the  balloon  with  the  racket  to  keep 
the  balloon  aloft  as  long  as  possible. 


METHOD  TWO 
Two  or  more  persons  hit  a  balloon  or 
a  nerf  ball  across  an  imaginary  line 
or  a  string  line.    Each  player  tries 
to  hit  the  ball  or  balloon  across  the 
line  without  it  touching  the  ground. 

Scoring  rules  can  be  th*?  same  as 
tennis,  badminton  OR  created  by  the 
players  involved. 
NOTE:    This  activity  is  excellent 
when  active  indoor  play  is  desired. 

+^^■++++++++++++++++Hh++++++++++++++++++++ 

VALENTINE  DAY  (February  14) 

Activity  -  Put  a  doily  over  a  sheet 
of  paper.    Using  spray  paint/brush 
and  paint,  paint  over  the  doily. 
Before  the  paint  dries,  peel  the  doily 
off.    This  makes  a  nice  card  for  a 
parent  or  a  special  friend. 

-HH-+-H-+++4HH-++-H-++++-H-++++++$%^++^^ 

DONKEY  RACE  (February  22) 

Each  year  on  an  island  called  St.  Croix 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  there  is  a  don- 
dey  race.    To  celebrate  this  day,  plan 
on  inside  races,  (or  outside  weather 
permitting).    These  races  can  be  active; 
running,  jumping,  hopping, or  passive; 
drop  a  penny  into  a  small  dish,  pass 
the  potato  or  orange,  pin  the  tail  on 
the  donkey. 

Have  children  locate  St.  Croix  on  map 
supplied  by  you.    Children  can  also 
make  their  own  maps  using  paper,  paint, 
magic  markers,  flour  -  and  -  water  clay 
and  water  color  paints. 

Thanks  to  Rosalie  Radman  for  activity 
ideas.    You  may  contact  Rosalie  for 
more  ideas  at:  31  Stanley  Hall,  Depart, 
of  Child  and  Fam.  Dev., Univ.  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  MO    65211,  (314)882-4035. 
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Conflict  resolution 


MANAGING  SURFACE  BEHAVIORS 
PART     1 1 


In  Part  I  (Nov/Dec  1981  issue)  managing 
surface  behaviors  thru  the  technique  of 
permitting  was  discussed.    This  method 
involves  defining  areas  and  times  for 
specific  behaviors  such  as  hitting  is  al- 
lowed when  directed  toward  the  punching 
bag.    Part  II  will  investigate  the  tech- 
nique of  interfering. 

Intervening  (stopping)  certain  surface  be- 
haviors is  based  on  the  premise  that  to 
allow  the  behaviors  to  continue  will  pro- 
bably result  in: 

1.  Real  danger  to  the  children  and/or 
adults  (Ex.  Playing  with  matches  can  re- 
sult in  a  fire). 

2.  Psychological  hurt  to  a  child  or 
children  (Ex.  Teasing  or  name-calling 
one  child  by  several  children). 

3.  Over  excitement  (Ex.  Action  game 
that  is  over  stimulating  children  to 
point  of  loss  of  control). 

4.  Damage  to  property  (Ex.  Hanging  on 
the  basketball  rim). 

5.  Disruption  of  an  ongoing  activity 
(Ex.  Child  starts  bouncing  ball  across 
room  and  thru  twister  game). 

6.  Negative  behavior  by  one  child  (esp. 
popular  child)  spreading  to  entire  group. 

7.  Conflict  with  outside  world  (Ex. 
Running  in  and  out  doors  frequently  might 
disturb  other  building  occupants). 

8.  Discomfort  experienced  by  the  care- 
givers (Ex.  Too  much  noise  might  result  in 
irritability  of  caregiver  which  can  result 
in  less  tolerance  for  negative  behaviors). 
Remember  caregivers'  comfort  is  important, 
too. 


It  is  the  caregiver's  task  to  assess  the 
surface  behaviors  of  school -agers  and  the 
potential  for  a  negative  result  and  to 
intervene  before  the  potential  becomes 
real ity. 

Long  and  Newman*  relate  12  interfering 
techniques.    This  article  will  center  on 
3  of  the  techniques.    These  three  tech- 
niques are  extremely  useful  in  stopping 
behaviors  without  singling  out  a  parti- 
cular child  thus  saving  the  child  from 
embarrassment  or  from  "negative  stardom." 
These  3  techniques  are: 

1.    Planned  Ignoring  involves  ignoring 
a  particular  outward  behavior  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  will  stop  on  its  own. 
The -behavior  often  may  be  a  signal  from 
the  child  for  help  or  attention.  The 
caregiver  uses  the  child's  signal  to  ad- 
dress the  need  of  the  child  and  not  the 
outward  behavior.    For  example,  7  year 
old  Jamie  starts  twirling  and  dropping 
the  scissors  when  he's  having  difficulty 
with  his  craft  project.    The  caregiver 
sees  this  as  a  signal  and  steps  in  to  help. 
The  caregiver  ignores  the  twirling  and 
dropping  behavior. 


OR 

Nine  year  old  Jennifer  starts  talking 
loud  and  fast  when  she  can't  decide  what 
to  do  with  her  time.    The  caregiver  sees 
this  behavior  as  a  signal  and  guides 
Jennifer  into  an  activity  and  ignores  the 
loud,  fast  talking. 

2.    Signal  Interference  can  be  used 
effectively  at  the  very  beginning  of  mis- 
behavior.   Caregivers  develop  a  multitude 
of  body  words  (signals)  which  communicate 
to  the  child:    "Stop  what  you  are  doing, 
NOW!"    Body  words  include:    eye  contact 
(that  certain  look),  hand  gestures,  tap 
ping  or  snapping  fingers, 
ing,  clearing  the  throat, 
postures,  etc. 


frowns,  cough- 
'hands  on  hips" 
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Observe  yourself  during  the  day  and  you 
will  discover  your  own  body  words.  Having 
the  children  make  a  list  of  your  signals 
will  surprise  you  on  how  clearly  you  com- 
municate non-verbal ly.    One  caregiver 
noticed  that  this  technique  worked  best 
with  the  children  who  liked  and  respected 
her.    She  also  observed  that  with  some 
children  it  never  is  effective!  " 

3.    Proximity  Control  is  an  old  stand- 
by of  experienced  teachers.    Becoming  phy- 
sically closer  to  a  child  has  the  positive 
effect  of  helping  a  child  control  undesir- 
able actions.    Proximity  control  can  con- 
sist of  taking  a  few  steps  toward  the 
child,  shifting  your  position  in  order  to 


face  the  child,  standing  or  sitting  next 
to  the  child,  or  laying  your  hand  on  their 
arm  or  shoulder.    Some  children  need  the 
physical  presence  and  touch  of  the  adult 
to  control  their  actions. 

In  the  next  issue  part  III  of  Managing 
Surface  Behaviors  will  discuss  additional 
interfering  techniques. 

*Part  II  is  adapted  from  "Managing  Surface 
Behaviors  of  Children  in  School",  by 
Nicholas  J.  Long  and  Ruth  G.  Newman,  which 
was  based  on  the  work  of  Fritz  Redl  and 
appeared  in  Conflict  in  the  Classroom: 
The  Education  of  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Children. 


DEVELOPMENl 

PLANNING  FOR 

For  the  school-age  child  (generally  around 
seven  or  older)  a  sense  of  worth  is  direct- 
ly related  to   achievement,  to  a  success- 
ful completion  of  tasks.  Erik  Erikson  calls 
this  the  stage  of  Industry  vs.  Inferiority. 
Taking  this  in  consideration  how  can  the 
school -age  program  design  itself  to  meet 
this  developmental  need  of  mastery  of  tasks? 

First     Break  activities  or  projects  into 
small  steps  that  are  easily  completed  the 
same  day.    Providing  ind'vidual  small  steps 
such  as  drawing  the  plans,  collecting  the 
materials  needed,  pasting,  and  painting 
allows  children  to  work  at  their  om  pace 
and  to  have  easy  stopping  points  when  it 
is  time  to  finish  up  or  to  go  home.  This 
avoids  the  sense  of  failure  a  school-ager 
feels  when  a  task  has  to  be  left  unfinished. 

Second    Provide  variety  and  choice  of  ac- 
tivities both  in  type  and  difficulty.  This 
allows  children  to  choose  activities  they 
can  master.  When  their  self-esteem  is  high 
they  also  "love  opportunities  to  choose 
tasks  that  are  a  little  more  risky  or  more 
difficult  to  master. 

Allow  opportunities  for  repetition  of  tasks. 
Children  this  age  derive  a  great  sense  of 
satisfaction  from  repeating  tasks  they 
know  they  can  complete. 


AL  NOTES 

SUCCESS 

Choices  also  allow  for  decision  making. 
Children  who  can  make  choices  over  how, 
when,  and  where  they  will  spend  their 
time  and  energy  have  a  greater  sense  of 
mastery  over  their  "world"  and  a  greater 
sense  of  "I  am  good". 

Third     Plan  for  the  school-ager  to  be 
successful  in  tasks  by: 

1.  Giving  step-by-step  demonstration  of 
new  tasks. 

2.  Giving  clear  verbal  and  written  direc- 
tions on  how  to  do  each  task. 

3.  Providing  practice  sessions  (where 
it's  okay  to  make  mistakes). 

4.  Giving  personal  assistance  quietly. 
Limit  help  to  only  as  much  as  is  needed 
and  no  more. 

Unfortunately  for  many  school-age  child- 
ren their  world  is  filled  with  many  fail- 
ures which  contribute  to  low  self-concept. 

However,  the  school -age  program  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  provide  many  success- 
ful experiences.    Thus  the  bottom  line 
of  a  good  program  is  providing  exper- 
iences that  will  build  self-esteem. 
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ESPECIALLY  FOR 
CAREGIVERS 


A  SELF-AWARNESS  ACTIVITY 


PURPOSE:        To  become  more  aware  of  how  you  see  yourself  as  a  caregiver  and  as  a 
person. 

To  check  your  perceptions  with  someone  else  you  trust. 

To  use  this  increased  awareness  to  value  and  like  yourself. 

DIRECTIONS:    1.  Circle  any  descriptors  you  feel  apply  to  you.    Add  any  descriptors 
you  wish  that  are  not  included. 

2  Give  an  uncircled  copy  of  this  form  to  a  trusted  co-worker  or  friend. 
Have  them  put  a  box  around  the  words  they  would  use  to  describe  you. 

3.  Compare  the  two  forms.    Think  about  how  you  see  yourself  and  how 
others  see  you. 

NOTE-  This  activity  may  also  be  used  with  a  group  of  older  school -agers. 

Give  children  opportunities  to  discuss  their  findings  as  a  group. 
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ERROR:  The  Nov, -Dec.  issue  contained  an 
infomation  error  in  the  article  on 
'Special  Needs  Children".    Rather  than 
"triggering  a  coma"  the  following  should 
have  read,  "The  parent  of  the  diabetic 
child  lives  with  the  possibility  of  a  late 
pick-up  and  late  dinner  triggering  a 
severe  insulin  reaction  that  could  lead  to 
unconsciousness."    The  editor  apologizes 
for  the  misinterpretation. 

OOPS!  The  correct  PO  Box  #  appears  here 
corrected  from  the  following  from  the 
Nov. -Dec.  issue:    "Information  on  raising 
money  through  Book  Fairs  and  an  excellent 
catalog  available  from: 

Gryphon  House 

PO  Box  217 

Mt.  Rainier,  MD  20712 
(800-638-0928)" 

EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  article 
postponed  to  March-April  issue.  However, 
related  resource  list  is  available  now  by 
sending  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
School  Age  NOTES. 

April  13,  1982  All  day  seminar  "Workshop 
on  School -Age  Child  Care"  Atlanta,  GA 
April  14-16  Family  Day  Care  Technical 
Assistance  Conference    Atlanta,  GA 
Contact:  Save  the  Children,  Suite  209 
1182  West  Peachtree  St.,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  GA  30309  Tel.-404-385-l 578 


NOTE:  As  we  go  to  press  the  weather 
across  the  country      floods,  minus  0 
temperatures,  record  snow,  mud  slides 
has  created  at  least  indoor  play  situa- 
tions if  not  closed  school  days.  We 
refer  you  to  the  "All  Day  Programming" 
ideas  in  the  Nov. -Dec. '80  and  Jan-Feb  '81 
issues  of  School  Age  NOTES  available 
in  BOUND  VOLUME  I  -  -  See  Below 


AVAILABLE  NOW 

BOUND  BACK  ISSUES 

VOLUME  I  ~  Nos.  1-6 

September  1980- August  1981 
including  parent  handouts  and 
resource  list 

$10 

LIMITED  QUANTITY 


Yes,   ^Send  me  BOUND  VOLUME  I 

 ^Start  my  subscription 

 ^Renew  my  subscription 

  Yes,  send  to  address  on  label  on  back. 

or  if  different  address,  fill  in  below. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  ESTATE  UP  

EpIc^chool  Age  NOTES 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

U.S.  Canada  Foreign 
  1  year  (6  issues)  $10    $11  US  $12  US 

  BOUND  VOLUME  I  School  Age  NOTES  $10 

September  1980-August  1981 

Enclosed  is  total  of  $         for  items  marked 


Send  to:     School  Age  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


SELF-CONCEPT 

Written  by  Jack  Canfield  and  Harold 
Wells,  100  Ways  To  Enhance  Self -Concept 
in  the  Classroom  is  a  must  for  anyone 
caring  for  school-age  children.    It  is 
"chock  full"  of  specific  ideas  that  can 
quickly  and  easily  be  used  in  your  program. 
These  activities  help  children  to  be  more 
aware  of  who  they  are,  what  they  think, 
feel , and  value,  and  to  appreciate  them- 
selves as  unique  worthwhile  persons.  This 
in  turn  helps  them  to  appreciate  and 
accept  other  people.    Available  thru: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey,    Check  your  local  bookstore 
for  ordering  information.  Also  check 
your  public  library. 


BOOKS 

Self  Concept  Source  Book,  edited  by  Dr, 
Dov  Peretz  Elkins  gives  excellent  infor- 
mation about  self-concept.    It  contains 
writings  by  Carl  Rogers,  Virginia  Satir, 
Dorothy  Briggs,  and  Eric  Fromm,  This 
resource  provides  a  concise  but  compre- 
hensive look  at  self-concept  and  it's 
relationship  to  behavior,  education  and 
success.    It  also  includes  twenty  pages 
of  self -awareness  activities. 

Available  thru: 

Growth  Associates 

Human  Relations  Publishers  and 

Consultants 

P,0,  Box  8429 

Rochester,  NY    14618  (716)244-1225 


IDEA  FOR  CONSERVING  SCARCE  RESOURCE  DOLLARS:     Find  one  or  two  other  child  care  programs 
thit  would  be  willing  to  trade  on  a  loan  basis  various  activity  books  etc.   (maybe  you 
could  even  swap  for  a  week  games  or  equipment  such  as  hollow  blocks)  , 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE: 
IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL^AGE  CHILD  CARE 


There  has  been  a  recent  "explosion"  of  interest  and 
materials  related  to  corporate  involvement  with  empi oyees 
and  their  child  care  arrangements.     Every  child  care  related 
publication  has  carried  at  least  one  if  not  several  articles 
on  the  subject.     Local  and  national  press  and  T.V.  have  taken 
an  i nterest  as  well . 

Proprietary  companies  have  developed  packaged  programs 
to  offer  industry  from  vendor  systems  (company  pays  %  of  em- 
ployee slots)  to  on-site  or  off-site  development  of  a  center 
for  the  company.     This  appeals  to  business  because  they  feel 
they  do  not  need  to  become  experts  in  the  different  facets  of 
child  care  needs  and  services. 

What  is  it? 

Employer  supported  child  care  is  generally    thought  of  as 
one  of  four  primary  models: 

On-s i te/of f -s i te  center  -  Child  care  is  sponsored  direct- 
ly by  one  employer  or  a  consortium  of  businesses  at  or 
near  the  place  of  work  -  can  be  administered  by  the  com- 
pany, by  an  independent  group  i.e.  parents  or  by  a 
proprietary  center 

Vendor  System  -  The  company  purchases  slots  in  existing 
programs  guaranteeing  availability  of  space  for  its  em- 
ployees who  then  reimburse  the  company  at  full  or  par- 
tial cost. 

Voucher  System  -  The  parents  use  the  child  care  they 
choose  to  and  submit  a  company  voucher  for  a  given  amount 
to  the  program  which  then  bills  the  company  for  the  part 
i  t  subsidizes • 

Information  and  Referral  -  A  service  that  matches  request 
by  parents  for  care  with  what  is  available  in  community. 

However,  for  this  article's  purposes  we  will  use  a  very  broad 
definition  of  employer  supported  child  care  which  is  employers 
helping  working  parents  with  their  child  care  responsibilities 
Many  of  you  have  been  involved  with  this  without  knowing  it. 
Do  you  have  any  companies  that  supply  you  with  recyclable 
materials?    Do  you  let  personnel  offices  know  about  your 
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services?    Donations  of  materials  and  let- 
ting employees  know  what  child  care  ser- 
vices are  available  are  ways  employers 
can  support  child  care. 

How  Can  Employers  Help  Your  After  School 
Program? 

School-age  programs  pose  unique  situations 
for  companies  wanting  to  support  such  care 
for  their  employees.    Because  employees' 
children  usually  go  to  schools  near  where 
they  live  it  is  not  practical  tohave  them 
bused  each  afternoon  from  all  over  town 
to  one  center  near  the  workplace.  Al- 
though a  few  companies  and  hospitals  are 
doing  this  when  schools  are  nearby. 

Summer  programs  for  employees'  children 
have  been  the  most  frequent  and  touted 
service  for  school -agers.    Yet,  the  most 
practical  and  viable  system,  voucher,  is 
not  being  used. 

What  else  might  companies  be  willing  to 
do?  (After  all,  one  Boston  company  has 
given  $100,000  to  help  local  child  care 
programs  -  -  they  value  child  care!) 

Direct  money  contributions    are  always 
the  nicest  but  don't  overlook  the  other 
ways  companies  can  help. 

-Donated  services  from  companies  in  such 
fields  as  insurance,  accounting,  or 
maintenance 

-Financial  management  and  marketing 
advice  including  surveying  employees 
to  find  out  specific  after  school  care 
needs  and  wants 

-Used  or  excess  supplies  and  equipment 
(including  such  things  as  office  machines, 
furniture, desks  and  general  office  supplies) 

-Contacts  and  connections  for  approaching 
other  companies  regarding  fundraising  or 
their  specific  child  care  needs  -  -  this 
assistance  can  be  introductions,  recom- 
mendations   or  service  on  boards  or 
fundraising  committees. 

Sell  employers  on  why  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage  to  reserve  after  school  slots  in 
your  program  (vendor  system)  or  to  finan- 
cially assist  employees'  ability  to  use 
such  care  (voucher  system). 

o1.:hool  Age  NOTES 


Note  the  following  selling  point. 

Mickey  Seltzer  has  referred  to  the  "3:00 
Syndrome"  where  in  offices  all  across  the 
country  mothers  are  on  the  phone  checking 
on  their  school -agers  home  alone.    Point  ^ 
out  the  loss  of  company  time  -  -  after 
school  programs  increase  productivity 
(less  worry  and  time  on  the  phone)  and 
decrease  absentism  due  to  half  day  or  all 
day  school  closings. 

★  Further  explanations  of  corporate  benefits 
from  child  care  and  alternate  ways  to  be 
involved  are  in  the  resources  on  Employer 
Supported  Child  Care  Resource  List  newly 
revised  (3rd  time  in  6  months)  FREE  from 
School  Age  NOTES  -  Send  STAMPED  self -ad- 
dressed envelope  with  the  words  "Employer 
Child  Care"  on  outside  envelope. 

It  is  critical  that  you  do  your  "homework" 
before  rushing  off  to  neighborhood  em- 
ployers.   Besides  the  resources  related 
to  employers  and  child  care  the  following 
is  invaluable  if  you  are  serious  in 
approaching  companies  and  dealing  with  the 
world  of  business.       The  Art  of  Winning 
Corporate  Grants  by  Howard  Hillman  (180  pp, 
$15.25)  Public  Service  Materials  Center, 
111  North  Central  Ave.,  Hartsdale,  NY  10530- 
(914)  949-2242 

Gwen  Morgan's  article  in  Day  Care  and  Early 
Education  (see  RESOURCES  back  page)  is 
directed  toward  employers  but  provides 
introduction  for  newly  interested  early 
childhood  educators  -  gives  perspective 
of  company  approach  to  child  care  issue. 
It  is  one  of  those  "if  you  could  read  only 
one  article"  articles. 

CONFERENCE 

"Government  plus  Industry  plus  Child  Care" 
How  to  do  it 

May  12-14,  1982  ^  ^  ^ 

University  of  Central  Florida,  Orlando,  hL 
Registration  Fee  $100 
Special  housing/motel  arrangements  avail. 

Contact:    College  of  Extended  Studies 
Univ.  of  Central  Florida 
Orlando,  FL  32816 
(305)  275-2123 


ACTIVITIES 


THE  NAME  GAME   charades  style 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 


Although  credit  was  not  given  in  the  last 
issuer  all  articles  in  the  Jan/Feb  issue 
related  to  self-concept  were  written  by 
Bonnie  Johnson » 

The  following  relates  a  recent  experience 
Bonnie  had  with  adapting  an  adult  "ice- 
breaker" technique  to  use  with  children* 

I  tried  this  activity  with  a  group  of 
school -agers  that  I  know  well.    I  was  not 
sure  how  successful  it  would  be  but  gave 
it  a  try  anyway.    I  have  used  this  activ- 
ity (minus  the  charades)  with  adults  as 
an  "ice-breaker"  for  group  meetings  and 
workshops.    It  always  has  been  enjoyed  and 
enlightening. 

Name  People  They  Like — At  my  suggestion, 
the  school -agers  started  naming  people 
they  liked.    Most  of  them  named  their 
mother,  father,  grandmother,  good  friend. 

importance  of  Liking  Ourselves — One  6 
year  old  mentioned  himself!    Good  start! 
After  this,  I  talked  about  liking  our- 
selves, how  each  of  us  is  important  and 
unique. 


to  stop!    Each  child  kept  asking  to 
"charade"  their  good  thing  and  let  the  rest 
of  us  guess.    I  think  half  of  the  inter- 
est was  a  chance  to  be  a  "ham"  and  other 
half  chance  to  "make  a  statement  about 
themselves" . 

If  you're  interested  in  an  activity  that  you 
can  do  without  much  planning,  using  no 
materials,  exciting  to  kids,  and  great  for 
their  self-esteem  this  is  for  you. 

ADAPTED  from:  100  Ways  to  Enhance  Self- 
Concept  in  the  Classroom  by  Jack  Canfield 
and  Harold  C.  Wells. 

TIPS  FOR  SUCCESS 

1.  Demonstrate  your  "Charade"  first. 
Children  will  understand  wore  clearly 
what's  expected  once  they've  seen  it  in 
acti on, 

2.  Applaud  each  charade  after  its  iden- 
tity has  been  revealed*' 

3.  Allow  children  to  participate  as 
observers.  Shy  children  often  will  join 
in  once  the  pressure  is  off* 


Think  of  Something  They  Like  or  are  Good 
at  Doing — Directions  were  then  given  to 
think  of  something  they  liked  to  do  or 
v^ere  good  at  doing. 

Act  It  Out  (Charades) — Next  they  were 
told  that  each  person  would  get  a  chance 
to  act  this  out  and  have  us  guess  what 
they    liked  to  do  or  were  good  at  doing. 
I  started  first.    After  they  guessed  mine, 
each  child  who  wanted  to,  acted  his/her 
charade  while  the  rest  of  us  guessed. 
Two  of  the  children  even  stumped  us! 

Success — My  original  plans  called  for 
each  child  to  "charade"  once.    To  my 
happy  surprise  I  could  hardly  get  the  kids 


4*     Set  ground  rules  that  no  one  "puts 
down"  what  anyone  else  says  or  does. 
(Remember  there  are  egos  at  stake.) 

FOLLOW-UP  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Have  children  bring  in  home  pictures 
of  what  they  like  or  are  good  at  doing. 
Children  also  enjoy  drawing  themselves  or 
their  friends  doing  their  favorite  thing. 
(Magazines  may  be  used  as  a  good  resource; 
however,  I  have  never  seen  a  magazine 
picture  of  an  adult  playing  kickball. 

2.  Help  the  children  make  a  list  of  things 
they  would  like  to  be  good  at  or  to  try. 
This  will  help  you  in  planning  your  program. 
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"l  HATE  you!"     "you  DON't  CARE  ABOUT  ME!'' 


Sound  familiar?    It  doesn't  take  long  in 
a  school -age  program  before  a  caregiver 
is  exposed  to  such  outbursts.  (Parents 
also  are  no  strangers  to  "I  hate  you, 
Mommy ! " ) 

Why  does  this  happen?    How  can  a  child  be 
so  positive  toward  you  one  minute  and  turn 
around  and  accuse  you  of  not  caring  the 
next  minute? 

Two  common  reasons  for  such  outbursts  are: 

1.  Anger  (which  is  frustration  or  hurt)  - 
They  weren't  chosen  to  do  something  special 
or  you  told  them  they  couldn't  play  with 
something.    They  didn*t  get  what  they 
wanted.    They  feel  powerless.    One  way 
they  can  regain  some  power  is  to  hurt  you 
or  put  you  on  the  defensive.    One  positive 
aspect  is  that  at  least  they  directed  their 
feelings  toward  the  person  who  frustrated 
them  rather  than  at  someone  else  (''kicking 
the  dog"  syndrome) . 

2.  Reassurance  -  They  may  be  feeling  worth- 
less or  that  no  one  wants  to  play  with  them 
or  be  their  friend.    (This  is  similar  to 
"I'm  dumb;    I  can't  do  anything/^)  They 
need  to  know:    Yes,  they  are  loved.  Yes, 
someone  really  cares  about  them.  Yes, 
someone  is  willing  to  go  out  of  their  way 
for  them. 

Developmental ly,  the  worth  of  a  school -ager 
is  directly  related  to  what  they  do,  how 
well  they  perform,  and  what  they- can  ac- 
complish.   They  view  the  world  in  good/bad, 
either/or  terms  often  based  on  a  situation- 
to-situation  basis.    Thus  in  their  eyes 
they  are  failures  if  they  lose  today  even 
if  they  have  had  a  string  of  successes 
previously. 

Although  they  have  moved  beyond  total  ego- 
centricity,  their  view  of  situations  re- 
mains primarily  sel f -centered.    Thus  the 
school -ager  is  more  likely  to  determine 
like  or  dislike  of  a  peer  or  adult  in  con- 
text with  the  situation.    The  child  who 


was  not  considered  a  friend  before  sud- 
denly is  a  best  friend  now  that  they 
have  a  home  video  game.    The  adult  who 
spent  quality  time  with  them  all  day  yes- 
terday is  now  hated  for  spending  time  with 
someone  else  today. 

Another  ego  is  involved  in  this  beside 
the  child's  -  the  ego  of  the  adult  who 
receives  the  tirade.    As  a  caregiver  you 
think  you  are  doing  everything  you  can. 
You  are.    But  self-doubt  is  always  there. 
Maybe  I  should  have  made  a  home  visit  or 
taken  more  time  with  the  child  last  week. 
Have  I  failed  in  establishing  a  relation- 
ship of  trust  with  this  child? 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO? 

FOR  ADULTS 

-Realize  such  outbursts  are  not  un- 
couvnon  and  be  aware  of  how  situation- 
based  a  child's  mood  and  preferences 
can  be. 

'Understand  that  "I  hate  you,  you  don't 
care  about  me",  is  not  a  reflection  on 
you  or  the  kind  of  care  you  are  provid- 
ing. 

FOR  SCHOOL'AGERS 

-Actively  listen  to  their  hurt  and 
disappointment.     Help  them  identify 
what  they  are  feeling,  for  example, 
"You  are  angry  that  you  weren't 
chosen  this  time  to  go  to  the  store." 

-Provide  reassurance  by  pointing  out 
things  you  have  done  because  you  care 
for  them.     This  helps  to  positively 
refocus  them  to  increase  their  aware- 
ness of  the  many  things  you  have  done 
and  helps  them  to  develop  a  perspec- 
tive beyond  this  one  conflict. 

-Provide  positive  avenues  for  gain- 
ing power.  Guide  them  to  something 
they  have  been  successful  at  before. 
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-Provide  ovportunities  to  experience 
success  and  caring  by  others.  (See 
ACTIVITIESi  for  a  game  that  helps 
them  think  about  themselves  positively.) 

-Help  them  to  think  through  other  ways 
to  attain  a  frustrated  goal.  Brain- 
storm ideas  together » 


★  FREE  "After  School  Information"  is  a 
4-page  handout  we  have  used  in  workshops 
and  you  may  have  seen  advertised  in  our 
promotional  materials.    It  is  material 
from  past  issues  including  the  Needs  of 
the  School-Age  Child  in  Day  Care. 
For  a  copy,  send  a  STAMPED  self-addressed 
envelope  with  the  words  "After  School 
Information"written  on  -che  outside  envelope. 


Conflict  resolution 


MANAGING  SURFACE  BEHAVIORS  PART  III 


Seven  year  Joshua  sticks  out  his  tongue, 
turns  his  hands  into  waving  ears,  and 
crosses  his  eyes;    six  year  old  Sally 
giggles;     nine  year  old  Andy  makes  his 
best  face;    more  giggles.     "After  I 
spent  all  that  time  planning  this  art 
activity/'  thinks  Mary,  "and  Josh  is  about 
to  ruin  it." 

Managing  surfaces  behaviors  -  funny  faces, 
giggles,  as  well  as  the  usual  pinching, 
punching,  pushing,  challenges  the  most  re- 
sourceful and  patient  caregiver  especially 
when  you're  watching  your  well-laid  plans 
go  up  in  smoke. 

Long  and  Newman  discuss  four  major  methods 
of  management:    permitting,  tolerating, 
interfering,  and  preventive  planning. 
Part  III  will  discuss  one  interfering 
technique,    tension  decontamination. 

Tension  Decontamination  Thrcigh  Humor 

This  approach  injects  humor  into  a  tension- 
filled  situation.    In  a  tense  atmosphere, 
humor  can  convey  to  the  children  that  the 
caregiver  is  human  and  at  the  same  time 
has  the  situation  under  control. 

Judy,  the  caregiver,  walks  into  the  room 
to  find  Jason  emulating  her  walk  -  to  the 
delight  of  six  other  children.     When  the 
children  see  Judy,  everyone  stops  and  the 
tension  builds.     Injecting  a  little  humor, 
Judy  says,  "Jason  -  you've  almost  got  it." 

Then  she  precedes  to  demonstrate  a  very 


exaggerated  form  of  her  own  walk.  Every- 
one laughs  the  tension  drops.    Judy  could 
have  chosen  other  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  situation  -  punishing,  yelling,  sham- 
ing, but  instead  she  choose  a  means  that 
revealed  her  humanness,  her  sense  of  secur- 
ity with  her  own  worth  and  that  she  still 
had  the  situation  under  control. 

Many  tense  filled  moments  occur  in  any 
school -age  program.    Humor  applied  at  the 
right  moment  can  dispel  the  tension  and 
allow  the  group  to  regroup  and  start 
over. 

A  Word  Of  CAUTION 

NEVER  use  humor  to  belittle  or  "make 
fun"  of  a  child.    We  can  "poke  fun"  at 
ourselves  or  the  situation  but  NOT  the 
CHILD. 


Part  III  is  adapted  grom  "Managing  Sur- 
face Behaviors  in  Children  in  School"  by 
Nicholas  J.  Long  and  Ruth  G.  Newman, 
which  was  based  on  the  work  of  Fritz  Redl 
and  appeared  in  Conflict  in  the  Classroom: 
The  Education  of  Emotionally  Disturbed 
CHildren* 
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RESOURCES  RFGOURCES  RESOURCES.  .  .  ♦  , 

WEEKLONG  WORKSHOP  ON  CHILD  CARE 
ADMINISTRATION 

June  13-18,  1982  at  Berea  College, 
Berea,  Kentucky 

August  15-20  in  Dickinson,  Texas 

This  is  one  of  the  best  and  least  expen- 
sive opportunities  for  child  care  direc- 
tors, administrators,  etc.  for  an  inten- 
sive weeklong  course  on  child  care  admin- 
istration. 

Topics  covered  include:    Legal  Issues... 
Motivation  and  Supervision  of  Staff .. .Deve- 
loping Communication  Skills. . .Personnel 
Laws. . .Managing  the  Problem  Employee... 
Leadership  Styles  and  Decision-Making... 
Employee  Evaluation. . .Financial  Manage- 
ment. .  .Parent/Caregiver  Relationships... 
Changing  Trends  in  the  Child  Care  World. 

Registration  $160,  Inexpensive  room  and 
board  available. 

For  more  information  contact: 
The  Child  Care  Support  Center 
Save  the  Children 
1182  West  Peachtree  St.  N.  W. 
Suite  209 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
(404)  885-1578 


SOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  

"ARTICLES  APPEARING  RECENTLY 
After  School  Care 

Boston  Globe  Oct.  11,  1981  and  Nov.  8,  1981 

The  American  School  Board  Journal,  Oct.  1981 

Report  on  Preschool  Education  Oct.  20,  1981 

Parents'  Magazine,  Oct.,  1981 

Day  Care  And  Child  Development,  Nov.  11,  1981 

Education  Times,  Nov.  30,  1981 

Day  Care  and  Early  Education,  Fall  1981 
See  RESOURCES  (back  page) 

Hartford  Courant,  Jan.  24,  1982 

The  Miami  Herald,  April  1,  1982 

New  York  TIMES,  Sunday  April  4,  1982 

"Latchkey"  Children 

Essence, Oct.  1981 

Woman's  Day,  Jan.  12,  1982 

Instructor,  May  1982 

Working  Mothers,  May  1982 


ART  WORK  AVAILABLE 

The  next  time  you  need  drawings  to  en- 
hance your  brochure,  newsletter,  etc. 
consider  the  multi-cultural,  non-sexist 
drawings  by  Annette  Shaw.    For  more  in- 
formation contact  her  c/o  School  Age 
NOTES,  P.O.  Box  120674,  Nashville,  TN 
37212 


rDTRECTOR'S  CORNERJ 
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FUNDRAISING 

Free  resource  and  beginners  guide  - 
Source  Book"  is  the  unique  catalog  of 
the  Grantsmanship  Center.    Sandwiched  be- 
tween publications  and  courses  available 
are  valuable  short  pieces  "Proposal 
Writing"  -  "Foundation  Facts"  -  "The 
Corporate  Sector"  (The  different  kinds 
of  assistance  and  contributions). 
Contact:    The  Grantsmanship  Center 

1031  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90015 

(213)  749-4721 

Free    "The  Complete  Fund  Raising  Catalogue" 
Public  Service  Materials  Center 
111  N.  Central  Ave. 
Hartsdale,  New  York  10530 


FOR  YOUR  PARENTS 

Handicapped  Children  -  FREE  Newsletter 
and  information  available  from: 

The  Parents'  Campaign  for  Handicapped 

Children  and  Youth 

1201  16th  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20036 

TV  and  Children  -  FREE  brochure  "Children 
and  Television:    What  Parents  Can  Do". 
Send  Stamped,  self-addressed,  business 
size  envelope  to: 

National  PTA 

700  North  Rush  St. 

Chicago,  IL  50611 

"Dennis  the  Menace"  copes  with  family 
stress.    In  the  new  16  page  comic  book 
the  famous  cartoon  character  gives  help- 
ful hints  to  parents  on  how  to  deal  with 
family  situations  that  sometime  lead  to 
child  abuse. 

Single  FREE  copies  of  "Coping  with 


Family  Stress"  available  in  English  or 
Spanish  from: 

National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 

Neglect 

P.O.  Box  1182 

Washington,  DC  20013 

ATT:    Dennis  the  Menace 


RECYCLE  YOUR  WORKSHOP  PROPOSALS 

We  unoerstand  many  of  you  submitted  work- 
shop proposals  on  school -age  child  care 
for  the  NAEYC  conference  in  Washington, 
DC  Nov.  r     I,  1982. 

We  have  heard  from  some  of  you  whose  pro- 
posals were  not  accepted  and  suspect  that 
more  proposals  were  submitted  than  could 
be  accommodated  on  the  program.  (The 
proposals  we  saw  v;ere  excellent.) 

A  Pre-Conference  Session  on  School -Age 
Child  Care  is  scheduled.    The  planners 
are  looking  for  ideas  and  people  resources. 
Why  not  send  a  copy  of  your  NAEYC  proposal 
and  express  your  interest  in  this  session 
to  the  Wellesley  School -Age  Project, 
which  is  assisting  in  the  planning. 

If  you  are  interested  but  don't  have  a 
workshop  proposal  to  "recycle"  why  not 
drop  a  note  with  your  ideas  to  share  or 
issues  you'd  like  to  see  addressed. 

Send  to:    Mickey  Seltzer 

Wellesley  School -Age 
Child  Care  Project 
828  Washington  St. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-1453 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


CONFERENCE 


THREE- IN-ONE 


"School -Age  Child  Care:  Community 
Solutions",  Boston  -  May  27-28,  1982 

Designed  for  those  interested  in  address- 
ing the  need  for  child  care  for  school - 
age  children.    Geared  for  school  per- 
sonnel ,  community  agency  div^ectors,  con- 
sumer groups  (League  of  Women  Voters, 
Junior  League  etc.),  parents.    Will  deal 
with  issues  such  as  assessing  need,  ap- 
proaching school  systems,  overview  of 
different  administrative  models  i.e. 
family  day  care,  school  partnership  etc. 

For  further  information  contact. 
Andi  Genser 

Wellesley  School-age  Child  Care 
Project 

828  Washington  St. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-1453 


The  Fall  1981  issue 
Education  has  three 


of  Day  Care  and  Early 
relevant  articles: 


1.  "Play  as  Education  in  School -Age  Day 
Care  Programs",  by  Bernie  Zubrowski. 

2.  "Help  for  Employers  Considering  Child 
Care", by  Gwen  Morgan. 

3.  "A  Hospital -Based  Family  Day  Care 
Network", by  Yolanda  Torres. 

Single  copies  of  this  issue  available 
@$5.00  individuals,  $10.00  institution. 

Contact:    Circulation  Dept. 

Human  Science  Press 
72  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  243-6000 
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ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


BULK  RATE 
U.S.  Postage 

PAID 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Permit  No.  695 


INSIDE 

Employer  Supported  Child  Care 
The  Name  Gami  -  Charades  Style 
"I  hate  you!" 

Tension  Decontamination  Through  Humor 
Resources  for  Administrators  and  Directors 
Conferences 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  RESOURCES 


Helping  Working  Parents:  Child  Care 
Options  for  Business    10  pages 

Best  summary  of  options, benefits, 
problems/considerations,  and  tax 
incentives  that  is  available. 


Employer  Sponsored  Child  Care: 
Policy  discussions,  recommendations, 
&  bibliography     53  pages  Single 
copies  free 

Employer  Sponsored  Child  Care: 
Four  issue  papers  covering 
Designing  Successful  Systems, 
Economic  Incentives,  Parent  Choice 
and  Involvement,  &  Child  Health 
and  Child  Care       76  pages  $3.0^ 


On-Site  Day  Care:  The  State  of 
the  Art  and  Models  Development 
84  pages,  Bibliography  20  pages 
$10.00 


Tax  Incentives  for  Employer-Sponsored 
Day  Care  Programs     24  pages $2.00 

Other  related  pamphlets  available 
ask  for  publication  list. 


Single  copies  free  from: 
Florence  Glasser,  Policy  Advisor 
North  Carolina  Dept. 

of  Administration 
116  West  Jones  St. 
Raleigh,  NC  27611 


Governor's  Advisory  Committee 

on  Child  Development  Programs 
1600  Ninth  St.    Room  105 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 


$3.00    Address  above 


Molly  Hardy, 
Empire  State 
Empire  State 
Agency  Bldg. 
Albany,  NY 


Executive  Director 
Day  Care  Services 
Plaza 

#2,  12th  Floor 
12223 


Bai  Area  Child  Care  Law  Project 
9  First  St.  (at  Market) 

Suite  803 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 


*  *  New  national  project  collecting 

data,  resources  and  acting  as  national 
clearing  house  and  network  for  employer- 
supported  child  care. 

Employers  and  Child  Care:  Establishing 
Services  Through  the  Workplace 
Pamphlet  23,  January  1981     90  pages 
Single  copies  free 

IGO 


Kay  Clark 

Child  Care  Information  Services 
363  East  Villa 
Pasadena,  CA  91101 
(213)  796-4341 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Office  of  the  Secretary 
Women's  Bureau 
Washington,  DC  20210 
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Revisions  May  1982 


NOTE:    Our  initial  list  on  front  page  still  stands  as  the  best  beginner's  guide  both  for  the  information  offered 
and  cost.    The  following  are  for  those  wanting  more  comprehensive  information. 


♦Employer  Child  Care  -  Reprint  »9  (16  pages ,$2 .50)from  Child  Care  Information  Exchange,  C-44,  Redmond,  WA  98052, 
(206)  382-1066    Excellent  follow-up  article  in  the  July-August  1981  issue  -  Back  issues  are  52.50 

♦"Help  for  Employers  Considering  Child  Care"  by  Gwen  Morgan  -  Directed  toward  employers  but  provides  introduction 
for  newly  interested  early  childhood  educators  -  gives  perspective  of  company  approach  to  child  care  issue.  It 
is  one  of  those  "if  you  could  read  only  one  article"  articles.    Read  on  for  order  info. 

♦"A  Hospital-Based  Family  Day  Care  Network"  by  Yolanda  Torres    This  article,  Gwen  Morgan's  article,  and  one 
titled  "Play  as  Education  in  School-Age  Day  Care  Programs"  are  all  in  the  Fall  1981  issue  of  Day  Care  and  Early 
Education    @  $5  individuals,  $10  institutions  -  Contact:  Circulation  Dept.,  Human  Science  Press,  72  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY    10011  -  (212)  243-6000 

*"Child  Care:  In  the  Boss's  Best  Interest?"  one  of  four  articles  in  Who  Cares  for  the  Children?  by  Curtis  Sitomer 
An  excellent  series  of  articles  during  1981  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  after  school 
care  covering  a  wide  scope  of  problems  and  solutions  related  to  "latchkey"  children.  -  11  tabloid  size  pages, 
$4.50  for  1  copy  $1.50  for  each  additional  copy.  Contact:  Reprint  Services,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1  Norway  St 
Boston,  MA  02115,  (800-225-7090  ext.  2123) 

♦Employer-Sponsored  Child  Care:  A  Compendium  of  Information  Part  I  &  II    While  this  is  the  most  expensive  resource 
per  pagf  ,  it  also  is  packed  with  a  collection  of  "insiders"  tips  and  information.    For  those  serious  about 
approaching  businesses  either  for  their  programs  or  as  independent  consultants,  it  is  worth  the  money.  (16  pages, 
S15)  Day  Care  USA,  1406  Fenwick  Lane,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910,  (301)  589-8875 

*The  Art  of  Winning  Corporate  Grants  by  Howard  Hillman  (180  pages,  $15.25)  While  not  about  child  care,  this  is  an 
invaluable  guide  set  out  in  easy-to-read  keys  and  steps  for  approaching  companies  and  dealing  with  the  world  of 
business.    Public  Service  Materials  Center,    111  North  Central  Ave,  Hartsdale,  N.Y.  10530  -  (914)  949-2242 

*New  Management  Initiatives  for  Working  Parents:  Reports  from  an  April  1981  Conference    Edited  by  Clifford  Baden 
and  Dana  E.  Friedman,  (208  pages,  $11)  This  conference  was  directed  toward  employers.  Options  and  examples  are  given. 

♦Work  and  Family:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  1978-80    (72  pages,  $4.50)  Both  available  from  Wheelock  College 

mail  orders  to:  Office  of  Continuing  Education,  Wheelock  College,  200  The  Riven^ay,  Boston,  MA  02215 


*Child  Care  Handbook  has  sections  on  both  employer  supported  child  care  and  school-age  child  care.  (132  pages, $7. 50) 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  1520  New  Hampshire  Ave,  N.W.,  Washington  DC,  20036  (202)  483-1470 

♦Industry  and  Child  Care  Resource  Bank  has  annotated  bibliography  with  over  800  materials  related  to  child  care. 
:S"10)  -  ICCRB,  Boulder  Child  Care  Support  Center,  2160  Spruce,  Box  791,  Boulder,  CO,  (303)  441-3180 

♦Business  and  Child  Care  Handbook  by  the  Business  and  Child  Care  Project  of  the  Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care  Assoc. 
($9.25  includes  postage)  contact  them  at:  1006  VJ.  Lake  St.,  Minneapolis  hN  55408  -  (612)  871-3103 


♦Mexus  -  newsletter  from  Business  S  Child  Care  Project,  Greater  Minneapolis  Day  Care  Assoc.,  1006  W.  Lake  St., 
MTnneapolis  MN  55408  -  (612)  871-3103    (Contact  them  for  further  details) 

♦"Network  for  Employer-Supported  Topics  (NEST)"  for  those  interested  in  consulting  in  this  area  -  Contact:  Sandy 
Burud  at  Child  Care  Informaion  Services,  363  East  Villa,  Pasadena,  CA  91101  (213)  796-4341 


We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  following: 
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TIPS  ON  SUMMER  PROGRAMMING 


-MAK€---SUMMER-P«OGRAM-DIFF€REN^-T+iAN-AF-T£R-SCHO0L-PROa^  

 If  nio_st_of  your  summer  schooJ.-agers..,are  al.so_ wUh_yjDjJ_an^ 

during" the  school  year,  then  make  "the  summer  program  as  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  year  as  possible.    Since  you  may  have  the  same  kids  each 

"year,  try  "to  eliminate  old  and  repetitive  activities  (unless  requested" 
by  children  because  they  are  favorites).   

DAY  CAMP  TYPE  EXPERIENCES    .  _   


One  technique  for  making  summer  different  is  to  create  a  program 
sTmil^r  to  a  day  camp  with  camp-like  activities. 

1.  Set  up  a- tent  on  the  playground  (you  can  even  set  up  a  tent" inside  -  ' 
a  blanket  or  sheet  over  a  stretched  rope  will  do). 

Remember  kids  like  small  places  to  o-awl  into: 

-  It  gives  them  the  feeling  of  privacy  if  alone  and  the  feeling  of 
-  belonging  (like  a  -club)  if  with  others..  -  -  - 

____=_lt.gives  them -a -feeling  of  less-chi4xlren-in.-the-room.  or-_that.  -  -  - 
particular  area  -  this  contributes  to  a  decrease  in  "territorial 
..   tension.".    (SE£XONFLICI  RESOLUTION)  

2 .  .  Create  a,  badge  program, or^activ.ity  classes  .„ .    .  —   

-Use  Scout  books  for  ideas  on  thjs_,  

3.  Kids  and  cooking     ^     _   .  .   

Have  children  think_of^the  kinds  of  food  they  would  have  if  they  were 

 campfng".~How  can  you  p^         similar  experiences?    (A  hot"  dog  and 

marshmellow  roast  over  a  charcoal  grill???) 

4.  Swimming  and  water  experiences 


If  you  can't  arrange  any  swimming  opportunities  (local  community  pools 
•cften-wfH- let- groups -in  before-their  regular  hours),  you  can  always 
resort  to  the  hose  or  sprinkler.    More  innovative  ideas  are:  water 
-s+Wd-iiig-on-Targe-plas-ti-c-sheet-anchored-down  over-grassy  area  - 


bathtub  from  salvage  yard  for  outside  water  play  (they  can  even  climb 


in  it!)  -  go  for  a  creek  walk. ..look  for 
crawdads,  frogs,  snails,  minnows,  etc. 

5.  Open-ended  activities,  experiences, 
and  time  upon  which  further  explora- 
tion and  interest  can  be  built. 
(This  includes  time  to  be  alone  or 
time  to  just  "do  nothing".) 

EXAMPLES 

Open-ended  activities  -  cooking,  reading, 
stitchery,  woodworking,  dramatic  play 
using  props  such  as  old  clothes,  make-up 
and  cardboard  boxes. 

Open-ended  experiences  -  Pets  -  try  some 

unusual  pets  ^  e.g.  snakes,  insects  i 

Trips  to  parks  -  make  a  list  of  all  things 
that  are:  living,  made  of  wood,  made  of 
metal,  all  things  that  are  red,  yellow, 

blue,  etc  Invite  people  with  specific 

skills  to  the  program  to  talk  about  and 
demonstrate  their  skills  -  crafts  people, 
artists,  different  occupations. 

Open-ended  time  -  Free  time  structured 
by  a  wide  range  of  materials  and  equ'^p- 
ment  to  explore  and  build  with. 

6.  A  quiet  ttme  or  rest  time  (but  not 
nap  time)  should  also  be  planned  for. 
The  younger  children  (and  sometimes 
older  ones)  will  use  it  to  sleep 
while  the  older  children  can  read 

or  plav  quiet  games  on  the  floor. 

SUGGESTION  FOR  REST  TIME  The  Eakin 

Care  Program  (Nashville, TN)  uses  this 
time  for  the  children  interested  in 
keeping  a  summer  diary  to  write  the 
events  of  the  day  and  their  feelings  about 
them.    The  younger  children  can  draw  a 
picture  diary.    Also  a  summer  reading 
contest  can  contribute  to  keeping  ''quiet 
time"  quiet! 


READINESS  CHECK  LIST  FOR  SUMMER 

 Brainstorm  goals  both  individual  and 

group  goals  for  your  children. 

 Contact  local  parks,  museums,  tourist 

attractions,  swimming  areas,  etc.  for 
information  on  what's  available,  when, 
costs  and  any  discounts  for  groups. 

 Sit  down  with  children  and  ask  them 

what  they  want  to  do. 

 Plan  one  or  several  themes  for  the 

summer  to  help  add  continuity  to  planning 
and  activities. 

 Send  out  a  newsletter  to  parents  to 

announce  what  the  summer  program  will  be 
like,  special  themes,  events,  trips,  etc. 

 ^Notify  parents  about  any  extra  fees 

for  field  trips,  materials,  etc. 

If  sack  lunches  will  be  necessary,  let 
parents  know  what,  when,  and  some  ideas 
on  appropriate  items  to  include  and  those 
to  keep  at  home  e.g.  bottles,  perishables. 

First-aid  box  is  re-supplied. 


 Develop  traveling  first-aid  kit  for 

trips,  walks  to  the  park,  etc. 

 ^Brief  staff  on  emergency  procedures 

including  accidents  &  injuries,  trans- 
portation breakdowns,  lost  children,  late 
arrivals  for  trips,  etc. 

 Update  all  emergency  phone  numbers  both 

for  emergency  services  and  for  parents, 
staff,  and  director.  Keep  copy  of  list 
in  the  traveling  first-aid  kit. 

 Update  all  medical  information  on 

children  such  as  allergies  -  especially 
to  bee  stings,  etc.  plus  allergies  to 
medicines.  Duplicate  this  information  and 
keep  in  traveling  first-aid  kit. 

 Explain  emergency  procedures  (e.g.  fire 

drill)  and  day-to-day  summer  procedures 
to  all  the  children.    Make  sure  new  kids 
are  aware  of  all  regular  rules  and 
procedures. 
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ACTIVITIES 


The  following  chart*  is  one  way  a  program  can  plan  for  the  summer.    Goals  can  be  set  

Themes  can  be  created  Activities,  trips,  and  events  related  to  the  themes  can  be 

planned  Books  and  films  related  to  these  can  be  borrowed  from  the  library. 


oUiTTncr 
Theme 

MY  ENVIRONMENT 

3  week 
units 

Earth 

Air 

Water 

Goals 

DEVELOPMENTALLY  RELATED  GOALS 

-Expand  children*s  world  beyond  the  home,  school  and  day  care  community. 
-Develop  a  sense  of  comfort  and  security  with  outdoor  play. 
-Provide  opportunities  to  work  with  real  tools,  sometimes  in  play,  sometimes 
in  the  purposeful  pursuits  of  the  real  world  of  work. 
-Develop  individual  and  group  responsibilities. 

-Experience  learning  to  handle  both  success  and  failure  -  appropriate  risk- 
takinq. 

Trips 

Museums 
Nature  trails 
Horseback  riding 
Dairy/ Farm 
Caving 

Airport 

Museum/Planetarium 
Weather  Station 

Water  Treatment  Plant 
Swimming 

Lake/Creek/Beach  Walks 
Ice  Plant 

Acti V- 
ities 

Sandcasting 
Gardening 
Bottle  Gardens 
Scavenger  Hunt 
(leaves,  rocks  etc.) 

Kites  and  Planes 
Space  Ship  Building 
Mobiles 
Chimes 

Fish  Prints 
Water  Play 
Sail  Boats 
Boat  Building 
Ice  Cream  Making 

Related 
Themes 

Plants 

Ecology 

Geography 

Weather   -  Wind 
Air  Travel    -  Space 
Science  Fiction 

Travel 

Water  Animals 
Water  Conservation 

Special 
Events 

Liter  Patrol 
(Regular  Event) 

Balloon  Launch 

Scuba  Diving  instructor  as  a 
special  guest  to  the  program 

Other 

End  of  Summer 
Camp-out  &  Family 
Picnic 

Clean  Air  Fair 

1 

Water  Carnival 

NOTE:    The  purpose  of  a  theme  is  to  add  continuity  to  the  activities  and  explorations 
of  the  children.    However,  maintenance  of  the  theme  should  not  become  overriding  to 
the  point  where  individual  needs  and  interests  are  overlooked  and  not  used  in  planning. 
Remember  that  sunmer  days  are  long  for  kids  in  day  care.   They  need  time  to"do  nothing 
or  pursue  their  own  interests  from  available  materials  and  opportunities  you  provide. 


♦Adapted  from  the  ideas  of  Cheryl  McBride  &  Cindy  Safdie,  Eakin  Care  Program,  Nashville, Tn 
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ACTIVITIES  ACTIVITIES  ACTIVITIES  ACTIVITIES  -A  TIVITIES 


NEWSLETTERS:  FUN/  LEARNING.  AND  PARENT  COMMUNICATION 

A  weekly  or  bi-weekly  newsletter  during  the  summer  prepared  by  the  children  can  be 
an  exciting  activity  and  a  learning  experience.    It  also  can  serve  to  coimanicate  to 
parents  both  important  dates  and  give  them  a  sense  of  what  their  children  are  doing  this 
summer  (or  during  the  school  year) . 


fKeA^ffer  School  Bu 

R«p.rftr~3-irt.c  Waters -Ay  ^  J  V^^^y  Cror^/C.fe -/fge  /Z 


Our  Tr-.p  %   -hhe.  World's  f<^-^ 
lay  ^qrA!e  lvbH"«ry 

Are  /tfM  h^^rr/'ed  ^ 

Hc>iv  \m  We  you  tvorfey 

'Do  pu  /-'/Ce  -f-K-e- 

^  ^^Kt          14.  / ; 

•■SV>-"OA^           4-0^  +vio^ 

Teactfr's  Corner;  i'V^' 

HOW  TO  DO  IT 

*  Older  children  can  be  reporters  and  scribes.  (Handprinted  newsletters  with  lots  of  the 
children's  names  and  drawings  are  more  likely  to  be  read  by  parents  than  typed  ones.) 

*  Younger  children  can  contribute  drawings  and  be  interviewed.  - 

*  Adults  should  help  with  ideas  on  general  lay  out  to  keep  it  simple  and  attractive. 

-Use  lines  to  separate  sections     -Leave  white  space  on  edges  and  between  sections. 
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*  Ideas  include  interviews,  surveys,  jokes,  survey  forms  for  parents  can  be  made  up. 
(Questions  for  the  parents  such  as  "What  did  you  like  to  do  most  when  you  were  in 
elementary  school?"    "What  did  you  do  for  fun?"  etc.)  Also  encourage  parent  participa- 
tion through  ideas  such  as  a  Parent  Corner  -  solicit  sumner  -ecipes.  ideas  for 
vacations  on  a  shoestring  etc.  This  section  can  be  typed  in. 

*  Don't  worry  about  errors,  misspellings,  lopsided  drawings,  and  fingerprints.  It  is  that 
kind  of  "cuteness"  that  makes  parents  and  others  read  it.  Of  course  your  school-age 
editors  might  demand  perfection. 

*  Printing  it:  -1  or  2  sheets  both  sides  printed  will  do  (legal  size  paper  helps  because 

the  drawinqs  and  printing  take  up  space.) 

-Mimeograph  and  Gestetner  machines  are  in  many  agencies  -  see  if  you  can 
use  it  if  you  provide  the  paper.    Some  areas  have  very  low  cost  (4i/copy) 
quick  copy  shops.  Also  see  if  businesses  want  to  donate  copying  as  a 
contribution. 

-Vary  color  of  paper  if  possible. 

*  Take  advantage  of  children's  interest  in  money  making  projects  by  having  them  sell  the 
newsletter  (can  help  defray  any  costs). 

*  Related  Ideas  -  Trips  to  printing  companies  and  local  newspapers 
—  Ideas  contributed  by  "The  City  Road  Kids"  newsletter  Madison,  TN 


Conflict  resolution 


DECREASING  TERRITORIAL  TENSION 


"get  out  of  my  space! " 

LITERAL: 

"You  are  sitting  in  rmi  chair!" 
FIGURATIVE: 

"I  need  to  be  alone.  " 

Ever  have  someone  sit  next  to  you  on  a 
bench  or  at  a  table  when  there  were  plenty 
of  other  spaces  available?    Made  you  feel 
as  though  your  personal  space  was  invaded 
and  threatened  and  probably  made  you 
anxious.    That's  territorial  tension. 

We  all  walk  around  with  our  territorial 
space  -  zones  that  we  protect  plus  we 
have  areas  that  we  feel  are  ours  -  not  to 
be  invaded  without  permission  -  pocket- 
books,  teachers*  desks,  etc. 

Children  develop  the  same  territorial  feel 
ings  -  first  about  property  -  "It's  mine!" 
then  about  space  -  "Get  out  of  here!"  and 
finally  about  time  -  "Leave  me  alone!" 
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They  will  fight  to  protect  their  space 
and  property. 

**How  can  we  decrease  territorial  tension 
to  decrease  arguing  and  fighting? 

"Relieve  overcrowding  during  snack,  in 
lines,  in  the  bathrooms,  on  the  bus. 
Spread  the  kids  out  so  they  have  more  room, 

-Have  definite  rules  about  respecting 
others  personal  belongings,  cubby,  desk. 
Ask  permission  before  using  or  entering. 

-Break  up  area  into  smaller  spaces  so  that 
children  feel  as  though  there  are  less 
people  in  the  room  -  use  room  dividers, 
bookshelves,  hang  drapes. 

-If  you  have  small  rooms,  adjoining  hall- 
ways, sidewalks  and  other  spill-over  space, 
use  it  to  lessen  the  number  of  people  in 
one  area  and  the  noise  level. 

-Provide  time  and  areas  for  individuals  to 
be  alone. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


FIRST-AID  INFORMATION  RESOURCES 


Accidents  and  injuries  occur  no  r.tcttter  how 
safe  the  environment.    While  most  injuries 
are  of  the  band^-aid/piece-of-ice  variety, 
anyone  who  has  worked  with  schools-age 
children  for  any  length  of  time  has  been 
faced  with  more  serious  injuries. 

FIRST-AID  HANDBOOK 

A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  Handbook  for 
Childhood  Emergencies  by  Martin  Green. 
This  is  a  welcome  change  in  first-aid 
books.    Its  advantage  over  other  such  books 
is  its  emergency  care  section.    It  is  de- 
signed for  on  the  spot  use.    In  case  of 
emergency  it  can  be  picked-up  and  by  one 
glance  at  the  back  cover  and  using  the 
corresponding  emergency  tabs,  flipped  open 
to  appropriate  section.    This  is  a  big 
improvement  over  other  books  with  indexes 
or  tabic  of  contents  that  have  small  print 
and  are  time  consuming  to  use  during  an 
emergency.    It  has  LARGE,  LARGE  print 
(1/4  inch  high)  with  only  2  to  4  simple 
directions  on  a  page.    The  opposite  page 
has  clear  step-by-step  illustrations. 

Its  section  on  safety  (in  normal  print) 
is  well  layed  out  and  covers  such  topics 
as  safety  at  home,  at  school,  with  bicy- 
cles, on  playgrounds  and  with  toys.  It 
has  a  slick  coated,  colored  drug  identi- 
fication section  showing  what  the  common 


MOUTH  INJURIES: 


MOUTH  INJURIES. 


Ccx^trol  bIWKJing  by  dir«ct  prttture. 


Comrot  bleeding  by  direct  pressure  ort  the 
toomtocktt.  Have  tt^tct^iWbrt*  down  firmly 
to  tx)kl  ttie  dreteino  tn  plice. 


Contro)  bleeding  by  prewino  botn  tides 
of  tfw  wound. 


Control  Weeding  by  pressing  bQ<h  sides 
of  the  tongue.  For  more  severe  Meedi  no. 
gentty  puil  the  tongue  and  hold  ft  lor  ibout 
Sminutei 
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pills  and  drugs  that  are  abused  look  like 
as  well  as  their  effects  and  treatment  for 
overdose.    The  "Childhood  Illnesses"  chart 
is  easy-to-follow  and  outlines  symptoms. 
Incubation  period,  duration,  communicabil ity 
(this  is  very  useful  for  child  care  pro- 
grams), treatment  (the  book  was  written 
with  parents  in  mind),  and  special  pre- 
cautions.   The  one  drawback  is  it  does 
not  cover  simple  cuts  and  scrapes, 

ACTIVITY  BOOK? 

An  Activity  Book?  Huh?   While  a  copy  of 
Sigh  of  Relief  should  be  easily  access- 
ible in  all  child  care  programs,  it  also 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  children  for  two 
reasons.    The  first  is  developmental. 
School -age  children  often  have  a  pre-occu- 
pation  with  medical  matters.    Remember  the 
concrete,  logical  minds  of  7  to  .12  year 
olds  are  connecting  dangerous  play  with 
possible  accidents  and  connecting  sickness 
with  possible  serious  medical  problems 
even  death.    Hence,  they  are  unsure  of 
their  safety  and  are  constantly  looking  for 
reassurance. 

Playing  hospital  is  one  way  of  working 
through  their  fears.    Because  of  its  large 
print,  simple  directions  and  clear  illu- 
strations, this  book  can  be  used  by  childrer 
in  their  hospital /emergency  room  play. 

The  second  reason  it  would  interest  kids 
is  for  the  older  children  and  their  school 
classes  on  Health  and  Safety.    Maybe  the 
after  school  program  could  set  up  a  mini- 
course  on  first-aid  as  an  interest  group 
a  couple  times  a  week. 

*Sigh  of  Relief  (200  pages)  $10.95  plus  $1.50 
shipping  &  handling  ($16.60  postpaid  Cana- 
dian Funds)  Available  from  School  Age  NOTES 
PO  Box  120674,  Nashville,  TN  37212. 

*FREE  PARENT  HANDOUT    "Bites  &  Stings:  Cop- 
ing with  Insects*'     In  U.S.  send  stamped 
self -addressed  envelope  to  School  Age  NOTES. 
Write  "Bites  &  Stings"  on  outside  envelope. 
(Canadian  &  Foreign  subscribers  sen'  self-- 
addressed  envelope) 
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Idirector's  cornerj 

SOME  THOUGHTS  RELATED  TO  EMPLOYER-SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE 


These  comments  by  an  executive  of  a  lead- 
ing Nashville  company  are  appropriate  for 
any  venture  where  the  business  community 
is  to  be  approached  whether  it  is  fund 
raising  or  child  care. 

*  INNER  BUSINESS  CIRCLE  -  In  every  com- 
munity there  are  certain  buisness  people 

generally  CEO's  (Chief  Executive  Officers) 
of  large  companies  who  can  affect  change 
rapidly  because  of  the  power  they  repre- 
sent.   These  are  the  people  to  reach  when 
large  projects  are  planned. 

*  PREPARING  AND  PRESENTING  YOUR  PROPOSAL 

-Have  help  from  business  people  putting 
it  into  business  language  and  elimi- 
nating child  care/social  service  jargon. 


-Approach  from  business  point  of  view. 
(Can  even  be  specific  to  a  particular 
company's  needs  and  past  history  of 
giving,  interest,  or  involvement.) 

-Be  slow  to  plan  it  out  but  when  pre- 
sented be  definite  on  what  you  are 
requesting  and  don't  waste  an  execu- 
tive's time  with  a  lot  of  history  and 
preamble.    There  should  be  clarity  of 
goals,  needs,  and  what  the  next  step 

is- 

-Be  clear  on  budget.  Don't  underbudget. 
If  a  large  company  likes  an  idea  and 
wants  to  do  it,  they  will  spend  money 
to  get  the  job  done  right. 


YOU  CAN  HELP  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  AFTER  SCHOOL  CARE 
BY  LETTING  THEM  KNOW  ABOUT  SCHOOL  AgE  NOTES 


*We  can  send  you  brochures  about  School  Age  NOTES  (indicate  #  needed  on 
coupon  below) . 

★  OR  send  us  the  names  &  addresses  of  those  interested  and  we  will  forward 
the  information  to  them. 

★  FOR  CONFERENCES  AND  WORKSHOPS  WE  CAN  FURNISH  DISPLAY  COPIES  AND  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  OUR  OTHER  RESOURCES 


School  Age  NOTES 
P.  0.  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


Nanne 


Program  Name 

Address  

City  


State. 
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LIMITED  QUANTITY 
□    Bound  Volume  I  -  September  1980-August  1981  $10.00 

Subscription  Rates        □    1  Year  (six  issues)   $10.00 

□    2  Years  (twelve  issues)  $18.00 

□  Kids'  America  (a  $9.45  (postpaid) 

  □.  Sigh  of  Relief  ?  $12.45  (postpaid) 

Rush  items  checl<ed.  Enclosed  is  $  

 #  of  brochures  about  School  Age  NOTES 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


REWARD 


CONFERENCE 


"KEYS  TO  QUALITY  SCHOOL  AGE  CARE" 

September  24-25,  1982 -Rochester,  Minnestoa 

This  conference,  Friday  evening  and  all 
day  Saturday,  will  be  geared  speuifically 
to  the-  needs  and  concerns  of  school -age 
child  care  programs. 

Special  Presenters  will  include  Andrea 
Genser,  Wellesley  School-Age  Child  Care 
Project,  Boston,  MA  and  Rich  Scofield, 
Editor,  School  Age  NOTES, 

*  Workshop  proposal  s  for  pre^-^ntation  at 
this  conference  are  being  accepted  at 
this  time.  For  Presentation  Proposal 
Information  or  Registration  Information 
contact: 

Child  Care  Resource  &  Referral  Inc. 
1312  -  7th  St.  NW  Suite  H 
Rochester,  MN  55901 

^^.++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^ 


FREE  1  year  subscription  (or  renewal)  to 
School  Age  NOTES  ($10  value)  for  articles 
from  local  or  national  newspapers/maga- 
zines on  school-age  child  care,  "latch- 
key children",  or  employer  supported  child 
care.    First  person  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
article  receives  reward  -  articles  and 
winners  announced  each  issue. 

Articles  that  we  don*t  have  from  the  past 
six  months  are  eligible.    Make  sure  dates 
and  names  of  publications  are  on  any 
articles  (or  Xerox  copies)  sent. 


START  LOOKING  FOR  YOUR  $10  REWARD  TODAY! 
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School  Age  NOTES 


ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


BULK  RATE 
U.S.  Postage 

PAID 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Permit  No.  695 


INSIDE 

Tips  on  Summer  Programming 
Summer  Theme  Chart 
Newsletters  as  an  Activity 
Decreasing  Territorial  Tension 
First-Aid  Info  Resources 
Reward  Offered 
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FOR  PARENTS 


BITES  &  STINGS 
COPING  WITH  INSECTS 


FOR  PARENTS 


STINGS  CAN  BE  SERIOUS  Hi      er,  allerqic  reactions  can  now  be  controlled  with  a 

vaccine     Ask  your  doctor  ab.      the  new  vaccine  made  from  the  venom  of  five  different 
insects* (honeybee,  yellow  ja    et,  wasps, and  two  kinds  of  hornet).    The  vaccine  was 
approved  3  years  ago  by  the    jod  and  Drug  Administration  and  is  97%  effective  in 
preventing  a  severe  reactic    to  the  stings  of  these  insects. 

S.ymptoms  of  a  bad  reaction 

-loss  of  consciousness  -drop  in  blood  pressure  -breathing  stops 

Less  severe  reactions  include: 

-gener?'  swelling  of  the  body  -shortness  of  breath  and  asthma 

-swell  ..tg  of  upper  airway  or  larynx  -nausea 

***6enerally  the  faster  the  reaction  the  more  dangerous  the  sting. 

Minor  reactions 

-local  redness,  swelling  about  an  inch  across,  generally  gone  within  24  hours. 

First-Aid  for  Minor  Reactions    Bee  sting  -  remove  venom  sac  by  scraping 

gently  not  squeezing  (wasps,  hornets  and  yellow  jackets  do  not  leave  venom  sacs) 
-wash  with  soap  and  water 

Treatment  for  Minor  Reactions    Over-the-counter  medication  such  as 

chlorphenirmine  (generic  name)  are  available  but  not  suitable  for  more  severe 
reactions. 

TICKS     Prevention  of  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever  (RMSF)  is  accomplished  by  early  and 

  proper  removal  of  tick  on  skin.    If  a  tick  is  carrying  RMSF  it  must  feed  4-6 

hours  before  the  disease  is  transmitted.     Thus  Inspect  child  immediately  after 

playing  in  tick  infested  areas.  ...  . 

Remove  tick  by  gently  pulling  with  tweezers  or  with  fingers  and  tissue  paper. 
!!*.*.If  head  remains  attached  treat  with  alcohol,  body  will  naturally  seal  off  that  area. 
....Should  local  infection  occur  see  doctor. 

Initial  symptoms  of  RMSF  are  high  fever  and  aches  followed  by  rash  of  spots  that 
•••'disappearThen  pressed  -  -  CONTACT  DOCTOR  IMMEDIATELY  IF  RMSF  SYMPTOMS  DEVELOP 

CHIGGER  AND  MOSQUITO  BITES 

Wash  with  soap  and  water  -  Treat  with  calamine  lotion  and  other  over-the-counter 
preparations  to  relieve  itching. 

Prevent  stings  by:    -using  commerical  repellents  in  mosquito  areas 

-being  aware  that  bees  etc.  are  attracted  by  the  following:   floral  patterns  on 

clothing  perfumes  hair  sprays  cleaning  fish  eating  outdoors 

-wearing  foot  gear  in  grassy  areas  (bees  are  certain  to  sting  barefeet  if  stepped  on) 

REFERENCES:  A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  Handbook  for  Childhood  Emergencies  _ 

..jj^,;^^  .^^-n-;^  -  r..^,.^  ^r.  .hnnf  i-h^m"  U.S.  NEWS  S  WORLD  REPORT,  May  x.,  1981 
Nashville  Tel-Med  tape  on  Roc^'j  Mountain  Spotted  Fever 
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FOR  PARENTS 

FOR  PARENTS  yjps  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR 

■  r.n.n>h.  lines  of  communication  with  your  child's  teachers  ;"t™J"^^"3/™^'tJ^er- 

Provide  a  £uiet  place  with  good  lighting  for  your  children  to  do  homework. 

■  Set  limits  on  use  of  TV/radio/stereo  and  stick  with  them.  (Research  has  linked  TV 
viewing  with  poor  school  performance.) 

■  Since  you  can't  be  home  after  school  to  greet  J^.^f  J' ^S^J.^dH ve"ome%l 
the  H.C  n,.tP  sure  there  is  time  whether  at  the  f  ""f  t'^^^^  °^  ^  \1l  -5  important 
„»--i.hnnl  r.rp  to  allow  your  child  to  discuss  the  days  events.  [It  is  impo 

that  children  perceive  the  adult's  willingness  to  listen.) 

■  Help  your  child  learn  aoo^^9^t^2mi-  Time  ^anag^^^^^^ 

SJlrie^fonfJ^frrf  ^a^^h^ng''?^!  llT  m  "  '^^^^er  al^c^hildren  need  time  to 
unwind  and  to  be  active  each  day. 

■  Help  your  child  learn  good  study  habits. 

The  following  method  for  studying  has  been  taught  for  many  years  and  is 
applicable  to  both  young  students  and  adult  learners. 

SQ3R     SURVEY  -  QUESTION  -  READ  -  RECITE  -  REVIEW 

^  -  r -roifpirtre^  rt 

picture  captions  as  well  as  any  summaries. 

QUESTION  -  For  young  grade  children  have  them  ask  themselves  "What  j^^^^^^Jf^.f  ^tc'-'°"'''' 
'is  it  practicing  spelling  words,  practicing  adding  two  digit  "^mbers.etc. . 

READ  -  Keeping  questions  or  assignment  in  mind    read  all  materi^^  ^^^^ 

  narts  related  to  questions  or  assignments,  re-reaa  -  ^     .  ^p 

For  initial  reading  assignments  take  notes  on  the  important  ideas  and  facts.  up 
unfamiliar  words  -  use  glossaries  if  provided. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  School  Age  NOTES 
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The  Newsletter  for  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 


FEATURE 


SELF  -  CONCEPT   PART  II 


Look  at  me.  Please,  see  me 
Not  my  clothes  or  stiibby  nails 
Or  homely  face* 

Open  your  heart,  so  you  can  see  mine. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with 

Or  understand  all  you  see 

For  I  don't  even  do  that. 

Just  look  at  what  is  really  there 

And  allow  it  to  be. 

Peg  Hoddinott 


Individuality  and  identity  emerge  from  the  deep  levels  of  the  self, 
from  the  resources  and  talents  that  exist  in  each  of  us  to  be  formed 
and  shaped  into  a  particular  being  in  the  world*  ^ 

It  is  these  values  which  society  should  recognize ,  encourage,  and 
affirm*-.-  - 

The  self  cannot  develop  unless  there  is  freedom,  cboi ce ,  and 
' respohsibility ,  unless  each  person  experiences  his  own  senses  and 
becomes  an  active  force  in  life,  free  to  choose  and  select,  free 
to'  fe^r  and  express  openly  and  honestly  the  nature  of  these 
feelings,  free  to  identify  with  alive  persons  who  encourage  growth 
in  individual  identity,  who  value  being  for  itself,  and  whq^  can 
enable  the  person  to  engage  himself  and  be  committed  to  meaningful 
activity. 

Clark  E.  Moustakas 

TO  THE  ABOVE  ON  FREEDOM,  CHOICE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  ADD  THE 
FOLLOWING: 

The  Limits  of  Liberty 

"...Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  does  not  injure 
another.  .        -Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen  1789 

Source  for" material  by  Peg  Hoddinott  and  Clark  E.  Monstakas, 
Finding  Yourself,  Finding  Others,    Clark  E.  Boustakas,  Prentice-Hall 
1974. 


Jack  Canfield  (author  of  100  Ways  to 
Enhance  Self -Concept  in  the  Classroom) 
has  identified  three  general  areas  essen- 
tial to  self -concept  development. 

-  a  sense  of  belonging 

-  a  sense  of  competence 

-  a  sense  of  worthwhileness 

The  following  activities  are  adapted  from 
Dov  Peretz  El  kins'  Self  Concept  Sourcebook 
and  geared  to  developing  a  sense  of  be- 
longing, competence  and  worthwhileness. 

SCHQOL-AGER  OF  THE  WEEK 

-Place  the  children's  names  in  a  box.  Each 
week  have  a  drawing  of  one  name  from  the 
box.    The  name  chosen  is  School -Ager  of 
the  Week.  (With  new  children  you  may  want 
to  wait  several  weeks  before  putting  their 
names  in  the  box  to  allow  the  others  to 
get  to  know  them. ) 

-Rest  of  group  state  things  they  like  about 
the  person  chosen.    Make  sure  they  under- 
stand only  positive  comments  can  be  made 
and  listed  (set  a  limit  of  5  to  10  con- 
crete statements  to  keep  the  lists  equal). 

-Have  each  chosen  child  bring  in  a  picture 
of  themselves  (or  borrow  a  Polaroid  and 
take  a  picture  of  each  child  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year). 

-Post  on  bulletin  board  child's  name,  pic- 
ture, and  list  of  good  qualities. 

-If  you  have  room  make  it  a  cumulative 
bulletin  board  -  if  not  change  each  week. 

-It  may  be  necessary  to  have  several  dis- 
cussions about  what  good  qualities  are 
including  helping  them  to  learn  new  words 
to  describe  positive  traits. 

-Calling  special  attention  to  the  school- 
agers  by  having  a  School -Ager  of  the 
Week  helps  them  to  feel  separate  from  the 
pre-schoolers  (especially  in  family  day 
care)  and  helps  to  reduce  the  stigmatiza- 
tion  felt  of  being  in  a  "baby  place". 


SUCCESS  -  A  -  DAY 

At  the  end  of  each  day  have  the  children 
share  with  the  rest  of  the  group  the  suc- 
cesses they  have  experienced  during  the 
day  either  in  school  or  in  your  program. 

Help  those  that  say  they  have  had  no  suc- 
cesses to  remember  something  positive  they 
did  and  encourage  others  to  point  out  for 
the  child  his/her  successes. 

Bringing  the  group  together  at  the  end  of 
the  afternoon  before  most  start  leaving 
can  also  serve  as  a  calming  down  period 
before  their  parents  pick  them  up. 

TODAY  I  LEARNED. . . 

How  many  times  has  a  parent  asked  "What 
did  you  learn  in  school  today?"  and 
heard  the  reply  "Nothing". 

Just  as  "Success  -  A  -  Day"  helps  children 
focus  on  their  successes  "Today  I  Learned" 
helps  them  to  recall  the  kinds  of  activities 
and  experience  they  had  both  in  school 
and  in  your  program.    It  works  the  same 
as  "Success  -  A  -  Day". 

In  face  both  can  be  done  during  the  same 
sharing  period  near  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  children  may  like  having  these  learning 
experiences  and  successes  written  in  their 
own  journal /notebook  -  "All  About  Me". 

For  more  on  Self -Concept  see  January-Febru- 
ary 1982  issue  of  School  Age  NOTES. 
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Conflict  resolution 


SETTING  CONFLICT  PREVENTION  GOALS 


In  past  issues  we  have  discussed  methods 
for  "Managing  Surface  Behaviors".  Future 
issues  will  continue  this  discussion  since 
handling  immediate  conflict  situations  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  group  functioning 
smoothly  (or  fairly  smoothly).  However, 
this  is  more  of  a  "band-aid"  approach 
than  one  of  planned  prevention. 

One  key  to  reducing  conflict  is  to  provide 
children  (and  adults)  with  techniques  for 
preventing  conflict  situations  from 
occurring  or  if  a  conflict  arises  some 
techniques  for  settling  it  before  a  major 
incident  occurs. 

The  Children's  Creative  Program  to  Conflict 
Program  (CCRCP)  has  outlined  3  main  goals 
in  their  book  The  Friendly  Classroom  for  a 
Small  Planet:  A  Handbook  on  Creative 
Approaches  to  Living  and  Problem  Solving 
for  Children. 

GOAL  1.  To  help  children  develop  a  desire 

for  and  skills  to  initiate  open 
communication . 

GOAL  2.  To  help  children  gain  insight  into 

the  nature  of  human  feelings r 
capabilities  f  strengths,  to  share  their 
own  feelings  and  become  aware  of  their 
own  strengths. 

GOAL  3.  To  help  each  child  develop  self- 
confidence  about  his/her  ability 
to  think  creatively  about  problems  and 
begin  to  prevent  or  solve  conflict. 

Each  of  these  goals  require  setting 
specific  objectives  to  meet  the  goals  and 
designing  activities  to  meet  the  objectives. 
Before  you  say  "Agh!  Not  more  goals, 
objectives,  etc..  etc.,  etc!"  read  on. 

What  are  your  goals  for  your  group  related 
to  conflict  prevention? 

-Brainstorm  with  your  staff 

-Set  them  down  on  paper 


-Break  each  goal  down  into  more  specific 
objectives 

Sample  Goal  and  Specific  Objectives 
Goal:  Children  will  work  cooperatively 
with  both  themselves  and  adults 

Objectives 

1.  Children  play  together  without 
arguing 

2.  Children  can  explain  to  others 
in  non- threaten \ng/non-whinnihg 
manner  what  they  want. 

3.  Children  can  use  equipment  or 
play  games  demonstrating 
sharing  and  patience  in  waiting 
their  turn. 

-List  ideas  for  meeting  these  objectives 
-List  the  objectives  and  goals  with 
which  you  had  the  most  difficulty 

This  process  should  give  you  2  lists.  The 
first  list  is  one  with  objectives  and  ideas 
(activities  etc.)  for  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives. 

YOU  CAN  START  USING  THESE  IN  YOUR  PROGRAM 
RIGHT  AWAY. 

The  second  list  of  objectives  and  goals 
may  have  no  ideas  for  activities  etc. 
Think  about  all  the  different  kinds  of 
activities  you  offer  in  your  program  (see 
pages  4  &  5).  Classify  these  activities 
in  terms  of  what  qualities  and  skills  they 
develop  such  as  communication,  cooperation, 
affirmation,  listening,  etc.    Now  with 
many  of  your  program  activities  classified 
go  back  to  your  second  list  and  fill  in 
these  activities  under  the  appropriate  goal 

The  Friendly  Classroom...  gives  various 
techniques  for  meeting  their  goals  as  well 
as  activities  for  related  objectives.  It 
outlines  an  approach  to  planning  conflict 
prevention  activities  that  can  be  used 
-  year-round. 

^ThP  Friendly  Classroom...  is  109  pages  and 
is  available  from  School  Age  NOTES  for 
$6.95  plus  $1.00  postage  &  handling. 
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ACTIVITIES. . .MATERIALS. . .EVALUATION. . .ACTIVITIES. . .MATERIALS. . .EVALUATION 


Jill  Steinberg,  Director  of  the  After-School  Day  Care  Association,  developed  a 
"Program  Self-Evaluation"  to  use  with  their  nine  centers.    The  following  questions  related 
to  activities,  materials,  scheduling,  and  transistion  times  may  help  those  trying  to 
evaluate  and  plan  for  their  own  programs. 

1.    HOW  often  do  children  get  a  chance  to  do  activities  in  the  following  areas: 


2. 


every 
day 

3-4  days  i 
a  week  \ 

1''2  days 
a  week 

sBmetimes  or 
rarely 

cooking  or  food  preparing 
crafts  projects 
SCI ence / naT^iir^  yi. uj tfo 
group  games  (organized) 

independent  play 
free  art  activities 
creative  dramatics 
music/ rhythmic  activities 

physical  skill  building 
(not  free  play  in  gym) 
free  active  play  in  or  outside 
field  trips 

homework  or  school  papers 

individual  tutoring/help 
reading  or  math  games 
other  board  games / cards ,  etc. 
construction   (legos,  wood,  etc.) 

Others: 

1  7  7    i-a]cci  na 

rt  in  or  in  what 

choices  are  offered? 

'We  incorporate  children's  ideas  into  the  choices  we  plan. 

-Children  must  choose  between  2-4  activities  for  a  period  of  time  dur- 
ing their  stay  at  the  center,   (i.e.  there  is  a  structured  choice  time) 

-Children  rarely  have  to  do  any  one  or  two  choices  that  are  offered. 

-Children  are  required  to  come  together  for  group  time  every  day. 

-Children  are  required  to  eat  snack  together  at  the  same  time. 

-Children  are  required  to  participate  in  some  activities ,  if  only  for 
a  short  period  of  time. 

-Most  planning  is  done  by  staff  at  our  center. 

-Children  have  a  lot  of  "free  time"  at  our  center. 

-We  sometimes  develop  and  ^'embellish"  ideas  that  children  come  up  with 

and  use  them  as  longer  projects. 
-Children  often  don't  want  to  do  the  things  that  we've  planned. 
-We  devote  a  specific  amount  of  time  each  week  to  solicit  ideas  from 
the  children  of  the  things  that  they  would  like  to  do. 


Some- 
Yes  times  No 


tne  cniiaren  or  tne  uiixxjyi>  uaau  uiicy  rr^^^^  ^^.^^  —    

SHARE  YOUR  EVALUATION  FORMS 

(program,  staff,  child) 
WITH  OTHER  SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAMS 

Send  to:    School  Age  NOTES    P.O.  Box  120674   Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 
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ACTIVITIES. .  .MATERIALS. .  .EVALUATION. .  .ACTIVITIES. .  ..WERIALS. .  .EVALUATION 


5.     How  often  do  the  children  use  these  materials  at  your  center? 


in  constant 
demand 

used 
often 

used 
somewhat 

used  rarely 
or  don't  have 

Legos,  etc* 
Smal 1  cars ,  trucks 
Cra y ons/Ma rkers 
Board  games  such  as 
Monopoly ,  Sorry 

y^necKers/y^ness 
Other  games  such  as 

Perfection ,  Connect  4 
Card  games 
Football 
Soccer  ball 
Basketball 
Baseball/bat 

 1 

 T 

] 

i 

! 

Construction  paper 
Tape/Glue/ Paste 
White  drawing  paper 
Other  art  materials: 
(specify) 

Bat teries /bulbs 

i 

Books /Ma gazines 
Dress-up  clothes 
Rf^cord  Dlauer 
Tape  recorder 
Musi cal/rhy thmi c 
instruments 

t         -  ■■■ 

1 

Other  specific  items: 

I 

1 

i 

i 

1 

v  

i 

1 
1 

4.  What  materials  do  you  not  currently  have  that  you  would  like? 

5.  How  much  "free  time"  including  outside  and  inside  do  your  children  have  on  an  aver- 
age  (non-field  trip)  day?   most  of  the  program   half  of  the  program 

hour  h  hour  or  less. 


6.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  at  "group  time"?  (Explaining  choices ,  story,  game ,  etc.) 
 usually  no  time   15  min/week   5  min/day   10  min/day 

 15-20  min/day   30  min/day  or  more.   (May  include  an  organized  circle  | 

game  and/or  show/tell) 

j 

7.  How  long  does  snack  take  (i.e.  how  long  are  the  children  sitting  and  eating?)   j 

! 

8.  How  do  children  .nove  from  one  activity  to  the  next  at  your  center?   sign  up  board  | 

 free  movement  as  they  wish   all  finish  at  same  time   they  come  and  tell 

you  individually   other:  ! 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


CONFERENCES 

Two  comprehensives  sets  of  workshops/panels/keynotes  for  school -age  child  care  providers/ 
administrators  are  scheduled  for  this  Fall.. 


KEYS  TO  QUALITY  SCHOOL-AGE  CARE  CONFERENCE 

September  24-25,  Rochester,  Minnesota 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  confer- 
ence on  school-age  child  care  in  several 
years.    Presenters  from  Colorado,  Mass- 
achusetts, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Tenn- 
essee as  well  as  local  Minnesota  experts 
will  be  conducting  workshops. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  32  work- 
shops available.    (Note:    Some  workshops 
oriented  toward  preschool  settings  will 
be  available. ) 

New  Answers  to  the  Old  Question--"!  don't  have  anything  to  do." 

Moving  beyond  Potato  Prints 

School -Age  Child  Care:    A  National  Phenomena 

Good  Administration  is  more  than  Hiring  and  Firing 

The  School-Age  Child:    How  to  Relate  and  Stimulate 

Art  Ideas»  Unlimited 

Assessing  the  Need  for  After-School  Care 

Let  it  Shine  -  Ways  to  Promote  Your  School -age  Program  through 
the  Media 

Talking  to  Children  about  Sexual  Assault 
School  Based  Programs:    Issues  for  Policy  Makers 
Balancing  Family  Needs  and  Program  Finances:    Strean;! inino 
School-age  Administration 

The  Pleasures  of  Messing  Around:    Experiences  in  Creativity 
that  appeal  to  School-age  Children 

Curriculum  Development  for  School -Aae  Children 
Non-Competitive  Games  for  Elementary-Aged  Children 

Getting  Started:    Is  there  a  School -Age  Child  Care  Program 
in  your  Future? 

Conference  fees  are  $15  for  Friday  evening 
including  dinner  and  $20  for  Saturday  in- 
cluding lunch.    Registration  must  be  in  by 
Sept.  10th  to  avoid  $5  late  fee  and  final 
deadline  is  Sept.  18th. 

Contact:    Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral 
1312  N.W.  7th  St.    Suite  H 
Rochester,  MN  55901 
(507)  288-9388 


NAEYC  CONFERENCE  AND 
PRE-CONFERENCE  SCHOOL-AGE  SESSION 

The  1982  Annual  Conference  of  NAEYC 
(National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children) 

*  November  11-14,  1982 

*  Washington,  D.C. 

*  400  Workshops 

*  14,000  Conferees 

An  all  day  pre-conference  session  at  NAEYC 
is  planned  for  Nov.  llth  topics  include: 

-Managing  Surface  Behaviors  of  School -Age  Children 
-Five  Year  Olds  are  School-Agers  too 

-Specialized  Workshops:  A  way  of  building  competencies  for  older 
school-age  children 

-Vfhat  does  a  School-Age  Coordinator  Do? 
-Environmental  Training  Programs  for*  School-Age  Leaders 
-Child  Development  Courses  for  School -Age  Child  Care 
-Effective  Program  Planning  for  School-Age  Leaders 
-Creating  Linkages  with  Existing  Conmunity  Agencies 
-Developing  School -Age  Licensing  Standards 
-Administrative  Structures  that  Work 
-Networking  with  a  Purpose 

During  the  Conference  school -age  child 
care  workshops  will  include: 

New  ideas  for  developing  creative  programminq  and  using  home- 
made materials  for  school-age  children  in  day  care 

School-Age  Child  Care:  Conflict  Resolution 

"Don't  forget  me  just  because  I  turned  five"  -  Providing  School- 
Age  Chi  Id  Care 
Play  -  The  After-School  Care  Scene 

Titles  also  related  to  school -age  children: 

Cruelty  and  Shame  in  School -Aged  Children 

Montessori  Human  Relations  Curriculum  for  Six  and  Seven  Year  Olds 
Summer  Day  Camp  -  a  cornnunity  approach  to  support  families 
Preschool /Daycare  and  Public  Schools  -  Shall  the  twain  ever  meet? 

Pre-Conf.  Session  Info. 
Contact:  Elaine  Collins 
Agency  for  Child  Dev. 
240  Church  St.  Rm  113A 
New  York,  NY  10013 
(212)  553-5137 


Conf.  Registration 
Contact:  NAEYC 
1834  Conn.  Ave.NW 
Washington, DC  20009 
(202)  232-8777 


★  if  your  loc.1l,  state,  or  regional  conferences  don*t  have  workshops  on  school-age  care, 

START  requesting  SUCH  TRAINING.     WE  LISTED  MANY  OF  THE  WORKSHOP  TITLES  FROM  THE  ABOVE 
TWO  CONFERENCES  TO  GIVE  YOU  AN  IDEA  OF  WHAT  IS  POSSIBLE.     LET  YOUR  CHILD  CARE  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, COMMUNITY  COLLEGES,  ETC.   KNOW  WHAT  YOUR  TRAINING  WANTS  AND  NEEDS  ARE. 


ERiC"'°°'-  ^^^^^ 
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REWARDS  RECEIVED 

The  following  received  FREE  one  year  sub- 
scriptions for  sending  us  clippings  of 
articles  on  latchkey  children,  school-age 
child  care,  or  employer  supported  child 
care: 

*  Mountain  Park  Play  School,  Lake  Oswego,  OR 

*  Champaign  Park  District,  Champaign,  IL 

*  After  School  Day  Care  Association, 

Madison,  WI 

SEND  US  YOUR  CLIPPINGS  OR  PHOTO  COPIES  OF 
RECENT  ARTICLES  FOR  YOUR  CHANCE  FOR  A  FREE 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO  SCHOOL  AGE  NOTES. 

RECENT  ARTICLES 

LATCHlvEY  CHILDREN 

"Part-time  Orphans"  Houston  Post   July  9,  1982 

SCHOOL -AGE  CHILD  CARE 

"Schools  consider  working  with  day  care  center"  Wisconsin 
State  Journal    May  1982 

"Young,  old  bridge  age  difference"  Lake  Oswego  (OR)  Review 
June  1982 

"Parkaroos  Take  Pride  in  Parks"  News -Gazette  (Champaign, IL) 
May  23,  1982 

EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE 

"Industry  must  aid  day-care  solution"  -  Sylvia  Porter  Column 
Manchester  (CT)  Herald  July  31,  1982 

■'Building  [child  care]  Starts"  Hartford  (CT)  Courant  May  11* 
1982 

"School-Age  Day  Care:  What  is  it?"  is 
scheduled  to  appear  in  the  Fall  issue 


of  Day  Care  and  Early  Education.  For 
more  information  about  this  magazine  . 

Contact:     Randa  Roen,  Editor 

Day  Care  and  Early  Education 

Human  Science  Press 

72  Fifth  Ave 

New  York,  NY  10011 

NEW  CHILD  CARE  MAGAZINE 

Day  Care  Journal ,  the  new  Voice  of  the  Day 
Care  Council  of  America,  is  published 
quarterly.    For  more  information  about 
this  magazine  and  its  other  publications 

Contact:     The  Day  Care  Council  of  America 
1602  17th  St.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20009 
(202)  745-0220 

4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^^ 

CORRECTION 

The  chart  in  the  May-June  "Activities"  sec- 
tion was  adapted  from  material  originally 
developed  by  Mary  Ellen  Savarese,  Woodside 
Child  Care  Center,  Silver  Springs,  MD  and 
used  in  a  Nashville  program.  (Good  ideas  -  - 
travel  far!) 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

FREE  PARENT  HANDOUT  "  "Tips  for  a  Success- 
ful New  School  Year"  send  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope.  (Outside  U.S.  send 
self-addressed  envelope)  to  School  Age  NOTES. 


School  Age  NOTES 
P.  0.  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


Name 


Program  Name 

Address  

City  


State. 


^  o  School  Age  NOTES 
ERLC 


LIMITED  QUANTITY 
□    Bound  Volume  I  -  September  1980-August  1981  $10.00 

Subscription  Rates        □    1  Year  (six  issues)   $10.00 

□    2  Years  (twelve  issues)  $1 8.00 

□  Kids'  America  @  $9.45  (postpaid) 

  □  Sigh  of  Relief  @  $12.45  (postpaid) 

Rush  items  checked.  Enclosed  is  $  

 #  of  brochures  about  School  Age  NOTES 

7 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


INTERESTING  TITLES 


We  have  not  reviewed  the  following  books 
however,  the  titles  and  descriptions 
sounded  interesting  enough  to  pass  along.* 
Several  are  on  subjects  that  caregivers 
have  said  they  wanted  to  read  about.  All 
are  available  in  paperback. 

Should  the  Children  Know?    124  pp 

"For  teachers  and  parents,  a  sensitive 
book  on  a  most  difficult  subject,  telling 
children  about  death." 

The  Complete  Guide  and  Cookbook  for 
Raising  Your  Child  as  a  Vegetarian  352pp 

"An  invaluable  guide  and  cookbook  for 
parents  who  want  to  raise  their  children 
on  a  healthy  and  appealing  diet  without 
meat,  fish,  sugar,  or  chemical  additives. 


When  Children  Ask  About  God  190pp 

"Offers  reasonable,  non-supernatural 
alternative  ways  of  explaining  God  and 
faith  to  children  age  4  to  14." 

From  Childhood  to  Adolescence  by  Mario 
Montessori    160  pp 

Contact:    Schocken  Books 
200  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  NY  10016 


COMING  SOON 
SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE; 


t  t  i 
1 1  t 


AN  ACTION 


MANUAL    from  the  Wellesley  School -Age 
Child  Care  Project. 


Yoga  for  Your  Children    64pp  with 
illustrations. 

++^^.++++^^.+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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School  Age  I  NOTES 


BULK  RATE 
U.S.  Postage 

PAID 

Nashville,  Term. 
Permit  No.  695 


ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 
INSIDE 

Self -Concept  Part  II 
Conflict  Prevention  Goals 
Activities. .Materials. .Evaluation 
School -Age  Care  Conferences 
Recent  Articles  &  Rewards 
FREE  Parent  Handout 
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School  Age  NOTES  The  Newsletter  for  School -Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 

INDEX  (1980-83) 
VOLUME  L  VOLUME  \L  VOLUME  III 


INDEX  GUIDE 


A  sample  index  entry  is:    rest  time,  M/J'83-3 

M/J  represents  May/ June  issue 
'S3  represents  1983 
3  represents  page  3 

Many  written  resources  are  mentioned  through- 
out the  newsletter.    If  (resource)  appears 
beside  the  index  entry  [for  example  -  rest 
time  (resource)],  the  reader  is  referred  to 
a  specific  book,  pamphlet  or  other  written 
material  on  the  subject. 

Note:    Some  price  information  and  addresses 
are  out  of  date.    Check  with  supplier  before 
ordering  materials. 


ACTIVITIES  (see  also  activities  Crept.]) 
arts  and  crafl^s,  M/A'83-9 
arts  and  crafts  (resource),  M/A'83-9 
collecting,  S/0'80-3 
day  camp,  H/J'82-1 ,2 
first-aid,  M/J'82-6 

for  unexpected  full -days,  N/D'80-Bonus  Page 
Indians  (resource),  J/F'83-3 
music,  M/ A' 83-8 

music  (resources),  S/0*82-8;  N/D'82-6 

money-making  projects,  M/J '81-1 

newsletters,  M/J '82-4 

orange  as  a  theme,  J/F'83-1,2 

real  life  skills,  S/O'80-5 

records  and  music,  N/D'80-2 

related  to  food,  M/J '81 -5 

rental  films  (resource),  N/D'82-6 

rest  time,  M/J'83-3 

resources,  S/0'80-3;  N/D'80-8  and  Bonus  Page; 

N/D'81-8;  M/A'81-7;  M/A'83-5,8;  J/A'83-16 
self-concept,  J/F'82-2;  J/A'82-2 
snow  ball  fights,  N/D'82-2 
Women's  Week  (resource),  J/F'83-4 

ACTIVITIES  [Dept.] 

after  the  holidays,  N/D'81-3 
all  day  programming,  J/F'81-3 
anti-coloring  book  ideas;  sharpening  math 

skills,  S/0'82-3 
beginning  of  school,  J/A'81-3 
coins,  J/A'83-10 

creating  Halloween  costumes,  S/0'81-3 

gardening,  M/A'83-4,5 

inventorying  human  resources,  N/D'80-3 

making  a  stocking  badminton  game,  J/F'82-3 

name  game,  M/A'82-3 

neighborhood  exploration,  M/J '83-4,5 

number  game,  J/A'83-10 

program  self-evaluation,  J/A'82-4,5 

puppet  planters,  M/J '83-8 


1  Of) 


Other  abbreviations  include: 

J/F  -  Jan. /Feb. 

M/A  -  Mar. /Apr. 

M/J  -  May/June 

J/A  -  July/Aug. 

S/O  -  Sept. /Oct. 

N/D  -  Nov. /Dec. 

PH    -  Parent  Handout 

IS   -  Information  Sheet 

RL    -  Resource  List 

[Dept.]  -  Department  (a  regular 

department  of  the  news- 

le';ter) 


ACTIVITIES  [Dept.]  continued 
related  to  food,  M/J'81-5 
ripple  effect  activities,  S/0'80-3 
school -age  program  environment,  N/D'82-3 
summer  theme  chart,  M/J '82-3 
women's  history,  J/F'83-4 

ADMINISTRATION  (see  also  administrative  notes 

[Dept.];  DIRECTOR'S  CORNER  [Dept.]) 

director/teacher  role,  M/A'83-1,2 
legal  information  (resources),  N/D'82-6; 
M/J'83-3 

policy  on  change  of  clothes,  N/D'82-1 
relationships  with  facility  owners,  N/D'80- 
7 

school  closings,  J/A'83-13 

administrative  notes  [Dept.] 

attendance  taking,  J/A'81-5 

child  custody  issues,  S/O'81-6 

first-aid,  M/J '82-6 

goal  setting,  M/A'83-6 

keys  to  successful  programs,  N/D  81-5 

publicizing  fami^'y  day  care,  N/D'80-6 

public  relations  with  schools,  J/A'81-5 

self-evaluation,  S/0'80-6 

time  savers,  M/A'83-6 

volunteers,  J/A'83-12,13 

AFTER  SCHOOL  CARE  (see  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE) 

BEHAVIOR  MANAGEMENT  (see  CONFLICT  RESOLUTIOf!: 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  [D&pt.]) 

BUDGET  (see  also  MANAGEMENT,  FINANCIAL) 
survey,  N/D'82-7 

CAREGIVERS  (see  also  for  caregivers  only 
[Dept.]) 

characteristics,  S/O'80-6 


CAREGIVERS  continued 

greeting  children,  N/0*82-2 
organized  for  support,  S/0'82-7 
self-esteem  of,  J/F'SZ-I 
training  of  (resource),  N/D'82-8 

CHILD  ABUSE 

prevention  of,  M/A' 83-1 0,11 
resource  for  coping  with  family  stress, 
M/A*82-7 

COMMUNITY  AGENCIES  (  see  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES) 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

free  community  shows,  N/D'82-2 

use  of  in  program,  J/F*81-2;  S/0'82-1 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  (see  also  conflict  resolu- 
tion [Dept.]) 

dealing  with  anger,  M/A*82-4 
resources,  J/F'81-4;  S/0'81-4;  N/D'81-4 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  [Dept.] 

anger  and  the  school-age  child,  S/0'81-4 
conflict  prevention  goals,  J/A'82-3 
decreasing  territorial  tension,  M/J'82-5 
helping  children  learn  responsibility, 
M/J'81-3 

helping  children  make  choices,  S/0'80-4 
managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  I,  N/D'81-4 
managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  II, 

J/F'82-4,5 
managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  III, 

M/A'82-5 

managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  IV, 

S/0'82-4 
physical  punishment,  M/J'83-6,7 
reporting  behavior  to  parents,  J/F*81-4 
setting  limits,  N/D'80-4 
special  children,  M/A'83-7 
time-out,  J/F'83-5 

tips  for  a  new  school  year,  J/A'31-4,5 
transition  times,  N/D'82-5 
weather  and  behavior,  J/A'83-6,7 

CURRICULUM  (see  PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY;  PROGRAM 
DESIGN;  PLAY;  PLANNING) 

DAY  CAMP  (see  PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY;  SUMMER  PRO- 
GRAM) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  (see  also 

DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES  [Dept.]) 

allowances,  M/J'81-PH 
child  in  new  school  year,  J/A'81-4,5; 
J/A'81.PH 

death,  communicating  about  (resource), 
J/A'82-8 

God,  questions  about  (resource),  J/A'82-8 

in  relationships  with  preschoolers,  J/A*81-1 

interest  in  real  world,  S/0'82-2 

mixed  feelings  after  holidays,  N/D'81-3 

resources,  J/A'82-8 

rule  bound,  S/0'80-4 


ERIC 


DEVELOPMENT    OF  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  continuec 
money,  M/J'81-1 
money  (resource),  M/J'81-2 
self-concept,  J/F'82-1;  J/A'82-1 
self-concept  (resources),  J/F'82-8;  J/A'82- 
success  in  school,  J/A'82-PH 
yoga  for  children  (resource),  J/A'82-8 

DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES  [oept,] 

anger  toward  adults,  M/A'82-4,5 
choosing  activities,  S/0*82-5 
divorce  adjustment  process,  S/0'81-5 
five  and  six  year  olds,  M/J'83-'11 
helping  children  experience  success, 

J/F'82-5 
helping  new  children,  J/A'81-4 
kid  trends,  M/J'83-n 
meeting  the  needs  of  school-age  child, 

Part  I,  J/F'81-5 
needs  of  the  school -age  child,  N/D'80-5 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  year  olds,  M/J'83-11 
nutrition  program  M/J'81-4 
real  life  skills,  S/0'80-5 
rest  time,  J/A'83-4,5 
ten  year  olds,  M/A'83-3 
token  system,  N/D'82-4,5 

DIRECTOR'S  CORNER  [oept,] 

child  abuse  prevention,  M/A'83-10,11 
community  support  for  after  school  care, 

M/J'83-3 
educating  the  public,  M/J'81-7 
employer  supported  child  care,  M/J'82-7 
guns  and  child  care,  J/F'83-7 
hiring,  J/A'81-5 

hiring  for  all  day  programming,  J/F'81-7 
infectiou-:  diseases,  J/F'83-7 
Metropolitan  New  York  child  care,  S/0'81-7 
networking,  N/D'81-7 

paying  rent  for  public  school  space,  J/F'81 
program  budget  survey,  N/D'82-7 
relationships  with  facility  owners, N/D'80-7 
school -age  child  care  workers  organize, 

S/0'82-7 
teacher  shortage,  J/A'83-9 
TV  as  an  issue,  S/0'80-7 

DISCIPLINE  (see  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION;  conflict 

RESOLUTION  [.Dept.]) 

DIVORCE 

and  the  school-age  child,  S/0'81-PH,1 ,2 
resources,  S/0'8l-2 

EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  (see  also 

EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  [Oept.]) 

comments  by  an  executive,  M/J'82-7 
description  of,  M/A'82-1 
implications  for  school-age  child  care, 
M/A' 82-2 

media  articles,  J/A'82-7;  S/0'82-6 
resources,  M/A'82-RL,8,2;  N/D'82-6;  M/J'83- 
J/A'83-8 


EMPLOm^  SUPPORTED  CHILV  CARE  [Dept.] 

resources,  M/J'83-13;  J/A'83-8 
two  examples,  J/A*83-8 

ENROLLMENT 

affected  by  unemployment,  N/D^82-l 
resource,  M/A'81-7 

EVALUATION 

rate  your  summer  program,  M/J*83-2 
readiness  checklist  for  summer  program, 
M/J'82-2 

self-evaluation,  5/0*80-5;  J/A'82-4 

FAMILY  DAY  CARE 

and  the  school-age  child,  J/A'81-1,2 
monthly  newsletter  for,  N/D'82-6 
resources,  J/A*81-2 

FEATURE  [Dept.] 

changing  the  program  for  summer,  M/J*83-l 
divorce  and  the  school-age  child,  S/0'81-1 
dual  role  of  the  director/ teacher  position, 
M/A*83-l 

employer  supported  child  care,  M/A'82-1 
enhancing  self-concept,  activities,  J/A'82-1 
notes  from  NAEYC  conference,  N/D'82-1 
philosophy  and  planning,  S/0'80-1 
playgrounds,  J/A'83-1,2 
programming;  creating  themes,  J/r*83=l 
programming;  free  play,  N/D'80-1 
programming;  use  of  corrmunity  resources, 
J/F'81-1 

resources  for  community  involvement  activi- 
ties, S/0'82-1 

school -age  child  care  in  family  day  care, 
J/A'ai-1 

self-concept,  J/F*82-l 

special  needs  children,  N/D'81-1 

summer  programming;  day  camp  type  experi- 
ences, M/J'82-1 

summer  programming;  kids  and  money,  M/J'81-1 

FIRING  (see  STAFFING) 

FIRST-AID  (see  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY) 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

education  (resource),  M/J*81-8 
nutrition  program  involving  children, 

M/J'81-4,5 
nutritious  snacks  (resource),  M/A'83-16 
raising  child  as  vegetarian  (resource), 
J/A'82-8 

resources  for  combatting  rising  food  costs, 

M/A'81-6;  N*D'81-6 
sack  lunches,  M/J'81-PH 

FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY  [oept,] 

caregiver  problems,  concerns,  -eelings, 

J/F'81-6 
divorce  and  job,  S/0'81-6 
self-awareness  activity,  J/F*82-6 
tips  on  surviving,  M/J'81-6 


FUND-RAISING,  M/A'81-2 

resources,  M/A'81-7;  N/D'81-6;  M/A'82-7; 
N/0'82-6 

GAMES  (see  ACTIVITIES;  actx'^itxes  [Dept.]) 

GROUP  MANAGEMENT,  N/D'81-5 
transition  times,  N/D'82-5 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

bites  and  stings,  M/J*82-PH;  M/J'83-12 
frozen  peas  icepack,  M/A*83-14 
guns,  J/F»83-7 

infectious  diseases,  J/F'83-IS,7 
infectious  disease  (resources),  M/A'83-6; 

M/J'83-10 
mouth  cuts,  M/A'83-14 
playgrounds,  J/A'83-3 
resource,  M/J'82-6 
toxic  art  supplies,  M/A*83-6 
wading  pools,  M/J'83-10 

HIRING  (see  STAFFING) 

HOMEWORK,  N/D'82-2 

ILLNESS  (see  Health  and  safety) 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  (see  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY) 

LATCHKEY  CHILDREN,  S/0'82-7;  N/D*82-l 
media  articles,  S/0'81-8;  M/A'82-6; 
J/A'82-7;  S/0'82-6;  N/D»82-2 

MANAGEMENT,  FINANCIAL  (see  also  BUDGET) 
renting  public  school  space,  J/F'81-7 
resources,  M/A'81-7;  N/D'81-6 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

free  materials  (resources),  S/0'80-3; 

N/D'80-8;  J/F'81-3;  M/A'83-16; 

M/J'83-10,16 
list  of  for  school-age  programs,  J/A'82-5 
water-color  markers,  M/A'83-6 

NETWORKING,  N/D'81-7 

PARENTS  (see  also  parent's  corner  [Dept.] 
communicating  with  about  child's  behavior, 
J/F»81-4 

involved  in  decision-making  process, 
N/D'81-5 

of  special  needs  children,  N/D'81-1, 

M/A'83-12 
relationships  with,  M/A'83-1 
resources,  N/D'82-6 

PARENT'S  CORNER  [Dept.] 

bites  and  stings,  M/J'83-12(PH) 
first  grade  readiness  skills,  J/A'83-14(PH; 
magazines  and  newsletters  for  parents, 
M/A*83-12,13(PH) 

PERSONNEL  ISSUES  (see  STAFFING) 
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PLANNING 

around  a  theme,  M/J'82-3 

brainstorming  technique,  J/F'81-1 

creating  themes,  J/F'83-1,3 

for  free  play,  N/D'80-1 

for  sunmer  program,  .M/A'81-4, 5;  M/J'82-'l 

for  home-like  atjnosphere,  S/0'80-1 

using  human  resources,  N/D'80-3 

PLAY 

free  play,  N/D'80-1,2 

program  developed  around,  S/0'80-2 

resources,  S/0*80-2;  M/A'82-8 

PLAYGROUNDS,  J/A'83-1,2 
(resource),  J/A*83-3 

PROGRAM  DESIGN  (see  also  PLANNING;  PLAY;  PRO- 
GRAMMING, ALL  DAY) 
'  around  community^involvem6nt,'S/0'82-1 
changing  for  summer,  M/J'83-1,2 
curriculum  (resource),  N/D'82-8 
philosophy,  S/0'82-1,2 
physical  space,  N/D'82-3 
resources,  N/D'80-Bonus  Page;  J/F'83-6; 
M/J'83-2 

three  component  approach,  M/A'82-IS 
token  system,  N/D'82-4 

PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY  (see  also  PLANNING;  PLAY; 
PROGRAM  DESIGN) 
badge  system,  M/A'81-4 
field  trips,  M/A'81-4 
money-making  projects  for  children, 

M/J'81-1,2 
rest  time,  J/A'83-4,5 
summer  program  tips,  M/ J '83-5 
summer  trips,  M/J '83-10 
unexpected  full  day,  N/D'80-Bonus  Page 

PUBLICITY/PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

for  enrollment  and  fund-raising,  M/A'81-3 
with  schools,  J/A'81-5;  N/D'80-6 
resources,  M/A'81-7;  N/D'81-6 

PUNISHMENT  (see  conflict  resolution  [Dept.]) 

RESOURCE  LISTS 

programming,  N/D'80-Bonus  Page 

school-age  child  care,  M/A'82-IS;  J/A'81-RL 

SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  (see  also  RESOURCE  LISTS) 
history  of,  M/J '81 -7 
Institute  for  School-Age  Child  Care, 

M/J'83-14 
legislation,  n/J'83-14 

media  articles,  J/A'82-7;  M/A'82-6;  S/O'82-6 
N/n'82-2 

resources,  M/A'81-8;  J/F'81-8:  N/D'81-8; 

N/D'82-6;  J/F'83-8;  M/J'83-i6 
YMCA  interest  in,  N/D'82-2 

SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  PROJECT  AT  WELLESLEY, 
S/0'80-8;  J/A'81-6;  N/D'82-1;  J/F'83-8; 
M/A'83-2;  M/J'83-3,14 


SPECIAL  NEEDS  CHILDREN,  N/D^81-l,2;  M/A*83-7 
resources,  N/D'81-2;  M/A*82-7 

STAFFING,  N/D'81-5;  M/A'83-2 

during  unexpected  full  days,  N/D'80-Bonus 

Page;  J/F'81-7 
for  a  new  year,  J/A'81-5 
for  summer,  M/J '83-1 
part  time  vs.  full  time,  N/D'82-2 

SUMMER  PROGRAM  (see  also  PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY 

PROGRAM  DESIGN:  PLANNING) 

changing  for,  M/J'83-1,2 

day  camp,  M/J '82-1 ,2 

evaluation  of,  M/J '83-2 

planning  for,  M/A'81-4,5;  M/J'82-1 

programming;  kids  and  money,  M/J'81-1 

readiness  checklist  for,  M/J '82-2 
-    staffing,  M/J'83-U 

theme  chart,  M/J ^82-3 

tips  for,  M/J'83-5 

trips,  M/J'83-IO 

TELEVISION 

effects  on  school  performance,  S/O'82-PH 
issues  around,  S/0'80-7 
resource,  M/A'82-7 

TRANSPORTATION,  M/A'81-4;  J/F'8l-2 

VOLUNTEERS,  M/A'81-6 

for  the  unexpected  full  day,  N/D'80-Bonus 

Page;  J/F'81-7 
for  transportation,  J/F*81-2 

WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD,  J/F'81-2 


School  Age  NOTES  is  designed  for  YOU, 
the  person  who  has  the  daily  respon- 
sibility for  creating  an  environment 
that  is  exciting  yet  safe,  fosters 
independence  but  is  nurturing,  and 
allows  flexibility  and  freedom  of 
choice  within  a  secure  setting. 

For  more  information  about  resources 
for  after  school  care  contact: 

Richard  Scofield,  Editor 
School  Age  NOTES 
PO  Box  120574 
Nashville,  TN  37212 
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COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

"But  we  don't*  have  a  bus  to  transport  the  kids  to  the  Recreation  Center." 

"All  the  good  things  to  visit  are  across  town.     By  time  we  get  there 
after  picking  up  the  children  from  school  we'd  have  to  turn  around  to 
get  back  by  4:00  when  the  first  parents  start  picking  up." 

"We  tried  having  the  local  drama  group  put  on  a  skit  for  our  program  hut 
they  were  late  and  parents  started  picking  up  kids  and  the  kids  started 
fussing  because  they  didn't  want  to  leave  and  the  drama  group  had  to 
keep  stopping  the  skit  so  we  could  get  the  kids  settled.  .  .so. ,we' ve 
never  bothered  having  any  other  groups  come  to  the  center." 

"Having  a  family  day  home  with  both  tots  and  older  children  I  just  can't 
go  places." 

Going  out  into  the  community  or  bringing  the  community  into  a  program  is 
often  greeted  with  mixed  emotions  by  caregivers. 

Some  of  the  barriers  cited  by  caregivers  to  using  community  resources 
are: 

-transportation 

-the  "hassle"  in  general 

-time  restraint  in  the  afternoon 

-the  wide  age  and  interest  differences 

Some  solutions  that  other  programs  have  found  successful  are: 

-public  transportation  (buses,  trains) 

-churches  donating  buses  and  vans  during  the  week  when  not  in  use 
-walking  trips  -  learn  about  the  neighborhood  -  #  of  houses,  stores, etc 

-small  groups  going  on  different  days  (even  different  trips)  makes  it 
more  manageable  (especially  if  using  public  transportation  or  orivate 
cars)  and  often  allows  selecting  more  age  appropriate  trips 

-short  trips  to  places  nearby 

-use  volunteers  -  students,  senior  citizens  -  to  help  with  small  group 
trips  or  even  one-to-one  ventures  into  the  community 

-arrange  pick-up  at  the  place  being  visited  (if  not  too  f:^r  out  of  the 
way  for  parents)  -  this  works  especially  well  for  spots  you  visit  on 
a  regular  basis  such  as  the  library  or  park 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  school -age  programs  offer  unique 
opportunities  for  community  involvement  that  go  beyond  the  usual  trips 
to  local  industries  (the  ones  the  kids  like  .most  being  the  ones  that 


give  out  "freebies"  such  as  food,  drinks  and  samples). 


Because  school -agers  are  at  a  develop- 
mental level  of  concrete  operations,  they 
are  very  interested  in  the  real  world 
around  them  and  interested  in  being  an 
active  part  of  it.    They  are  just  learn- 
ing concepts  of  community  participation, 
volunteerism,  and  the  existence  of 
fascinating  places  beyond  their  world  of 
ho.Tie  and  school . 

Therefore  it  is  important  to  continually 
provide  community  experiences  that  build 
on  the  children's  developmental  needs. 

Recently  the  Champaign  (IL)  Park  District 
After  School  Program  was  faced  with  two 
problems.    The  first  was  image.  While 
the  after  school  program  was  sponsored  by 
the  Park  District,  the  children  didn't 
have  a  good  grasp  of  what  exactly  the 
Park  District  (or  any  parks  department) 
did.    The  second  problem  was  vandalism. 

A  hands-on  project  involving  the  children 
directly  with  the  parks  was  seen  as  both 
a  way  to  prevent  vandalism  through  devel- 
oping a  sense  of  public  property  and  res- 
ponsibility and  a  way  to  educate  them 
about  the  role  of  the  Park  Department. 

Each  of  the  three  program  sites  adopted 
a  park  that  they  would  help  take  care  of 
by  pulling  weeds,  picking  up  litter, 
watering  plants,  painting  etc.  They 
quickly  named  themselves  the  "Parkaroos" 
with  a  kangaroo  as  their  mascot.  Many 
activities  spun  off  of  this.    One  was 
a  contest  to  name  their  mascot  -  "Parkly" 
was  the  winning  entry. 

In  Lake  Oswego,  OR  at  the  Mountain  Park 
Playschool  another  kind  of  community 
involvement  is  carried  out  by  the  grade 
school  (and  preschool)  children.  They 
visit  residents  of  a  convalescent  home 
once  a  week.    The  interactions  of  playing 
checkers,  sharing  homemade  cookies,  work- 
ing puzzles  together  etc.  are  mutually 
benefical  to  both  young  and  old  because 
of  the  affection  and  companionship  shared. 


STEPS  TO  UTILIZING  EXISTING  RESOURCES  FOR- 
COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  community  resources 
(keeping  a  card  file  works  very  well  for 

future  reference)  -and  not  only  places  to 
visit  -  but  people  and  programs  that  can 
come  to  you.    Check  with  parents  -  they 
often  have  skills,  contacts,  and  ideas  to 
offer.    You  can  even  have  them  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  that  gets  at  these  answers. 

2.  Select  ideas  that  appeal  to  both  you  and 
the  children  -  no  matter  how  far-fetched. 

3.  List  problems  or  barriers  to  each  idea. 

4.  Brainstorm  possible  solutions  to  the 
barriers.    Having  the  lion?  from  the 

zoo  visit  your  center  is  obviously  not  an 
option  but  having  the  lion  expert  come  and 
show  her  slides  and  then  do  a  follow-up 
trip  to  the  zoo  is  realistic. 

5.  Once  some  ideas  for  involvement  with 
the  community  are  selected  and  barriers 

cleared  many  activities,  projects  and 
themes  can  be  planned  around  the  events 
adding  continuity  to  your  programming. 

GLOBAL  COOLNESS 

Two  volcanic  explosions  this  year  in  Mexico 
and  Java,  Indonesia  have  produced  enough 
volcanic  ash  in  the  atmosphere  to  cause 
a  general  cooling  trend  around  the  world. 

In  planning  the  next  6  months  of  your 
program,  how  will  cooler  than  normal 
weather  affect  your  plans?    This  might 
affect  not  only  our  readers  in  Alaska  and 
Iceland  but  also  our  subscribers  in  Hawaii 
and  Austral ia. 

+++++++++4.4.++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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ACTIVITIES 


ANTT -COLOR TNG  BOOK  IDEAS 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  children's 
creative  pursuits  with  paper,  pen, 
crayon,  and  paint  several  anti -coloring 
books  have  been  written  by  Susan  Striker 
and  Edward  Kimmel  (available  in  local 
book  stores).    Regular  coloring  books 
require  children  to  suspend  their  imagin- 
ative ideas  and  conform  to  the  coloring 
book's  perception  of  a  cat,  tree,  etc. 

Caregivers  can  enhance  school-agers 
imagination  and- creativity  through- 
ANTI-coloring  book  ideas: 

Provide  plain  paper,  crayons,  colored 
and  regular  pencils,  paint,  paint- 
brushes -  and  magic  markers  if  you 
have  them  (Did  you  know  Mr.  Sketch 
markers  are  water  soluable  and  won't 
go  through  the  paper  and  mark  the 
surface  below  like  permanent  markers?) 

1.  Have  school-agers  design  their  own 
postage  stamp,  telephone,  cars, 

airplane,  or  their  future  home.    If  they 
could  rule  their  own  country  what  would 
the  money  look  like? 

2.  Have  them  draw  a  picture  of  a  feeling: 
happy,  excited,  worried,  afraid, 

angry,  tired 

3.  Draw  a  squiggle:    have  each  child 
draw  a  picture  using  the  squiggle 

as  a  starting  point.    Discuss  how  each 
person  started  with  the  same  squiggle 
and  how  each  drawing  is  different. 
Emphasize  how  each  person  is  unique  and 
has  something  special  to  share  with  others. 

Adapted  from  the  ideas  of  Rosalie  Radman, 
Jewish  Community  Center  of  Dallas,  TX 
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COUNTING/  COLLECTING/  CATEGORIZING 
EQUALS  =  SHARPENED  MATH  SKILLS 

The  following  activities  are  designed  to 
interest  the  creative,  imaginative  minds  of 
the  school -agers  who  need  extra  help  with 
math  skills,  who  have  a  high  interest  in 
math  and/or  need  unusual,  different, 
"outside  world"  connections  to  captivate 
and  maintain  their  attention. 

"Traffic  Engineers" 

Task  -  determine  traffic  patterns  near  the 
after  school  program  and  the  effects. 

1.  Count  #  of  cars  and  trucks  that  use  the 
in  morning  or  afternoon  (or  both) 

2.  Find  out  the  approximate  of  cars  and 
trucks 

3.  Multiply  #  of  cars  and  trucks  by  weight 

4.  Investigate  damage  to  road  such  as  cracks, 
holes,  etc. 

Task  -  determine  busiest  traffic  time  of  day 

1.  Count  cars  and  trucks  at  different  times 
of  day  over  several  days. 

2.  Analyze  information  -  Which  are  busiest 
times?  Why?  Which  direction  does  most 
traffic  flow  in  morning?  Why?  In  afternoon? 

Variations  -  Separate  and  #  of  cars,  #  of 
trucks,  #  of  buses,  #  of  bicycles,  #  of 
motorcycles     -    Count  and  categorize  dif- 
ferent colors  of  cars  -  What  are  the  most 
popular  colors? 

What  other  every  day  occurrences  can  be 
used  to  help  school -agers  categorize  their 
world  and  utilize  their  math  skills? 

What  about  saving  different  containers  and 
packages  used  for  meals  and  snacks?  Write 
down  the  contents  -  add  up  total  #  of  ounces 
consumed  by  the  group,  divide  by  #  of 
people  to  get  #  of  ounces  per  person. 
Multiply  #  of  oz.  consumed  times  #  of  days 
■per  year  program  operates  -  get  per  year 
total  weight  consumed.       -   Break  contents 
into  food  groups  (see  May-June '81  issue). 

Happy  Counting ! ! ! 
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Conflict  resolution 


MANAGING  SURFACE  BEHAVIORS-PART  IV 


ANTISEPTIC  BOUNCING 

Removing  a  child  from  a  potential  trouble 
spot  to  help  (not  punish)  the  child  is  the 
goal  of  "antiseptic  bouncing". 

Nine  year  old  Juanita  and  eight  year  old 
Trevor  are  arguing  louldlyover  how  to  play 
kickball.    Attempts  to  discuss  this  with 
them  have  failed.     You  notice  they  are 
trying  to  save  face  on  being  right  * 
Observing  Trevor  looking  for  a  way  out  of 
this  situation,  you  ask:  "Trevor,  would 
you  go  down  to  the  basketball  court  and 
help  Carlos  (a  caregiver)  teach  the 
younger  kids  how  to  shoot  baskets?" 
Trevor  legitimately  has  a  way  out  of  the 
situation  without  losing  face.  Later, 
Trevor,  Juanita,  and  Lance  sit  down  and 
write  the  rules  to  kickball  on  a  poster. 

Long  and  Newman  suggest  that  "antiseptic 
bouncing"  can  be  used  to  help  a  child  or 
group  recover  from  "anger,  disappointment, 
uncontrollable  laughter,  hiccups,  etc." 
Caregivers  need  to  think  creatively  about 
where  and  why,  children  can  be  "antisep- 
tically  bounced"  when  the  need  arises. 
Some  places  might  be:...l)  to  the  storage 
room  to  get  supplies,  return  supplies, 

check  on  supplies,  etc  ..2)to  the 

secretary  or  director  with  a  message  

3)  to  empty  the  trash  or  whatever  "make- 
work"  that  removes  them  from  the  room. 

RESTRUCTURING  THE  PROGRAM  PLANS 
•  Be  flexible 

•Capitalize  on  the  moment 
•Turn  a  seemingly  bad  situation  to 
your  advantage 

you've  spent  the  better  part  of  the  day 
planning  and  preparing  a  crafts  activity 
related  to  an  environmental  project  the 
local  school  is  doing.  The  kids  arrive 
from  school  and  all  they  c:in  talk  about 
is  the  great  magic  show  and  circus  acts 
that  came  to  their  school  today.  You 


get  a  very  clear  message  -  hat  tricks  and 
acrobatics  are  "in"    -    saving  the  envir- 
onment is  "out"   (at  least  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon) . 

To  forge  ahead  with  your  plans  when  the 
kids  are  clearly  not  interested  is  court- 
ing disaster  in  the  form  of  increased 
behavior  problems  and  decreased  enjoyment 
at  being  in  your  program.     But  what  are  you 
going  to  do? 

First,  realize  that  most  situations  where 
your  plans  suddenly  are  inappropriate  can 
be  saved. 

Second,  save  your  prepared  activity  for 
another  day. 

ihird,  determine  if  this  interest  is  fleet- 
ing like  seeing  a  half  dozen  wailing  fire 
engines  go  by  and  having  a  sudden  surge  of 
firefighter/rescue  squad  play.  Or  is  there 
potential  for  sustained  interest  in  a 
project  or  theme  such  as  likely  with  magic 
or  the  circus? 

Fourth,  have  a  "pow-wow"  with  the  children 
to  brainstorm  ideas  around  this  new 
interest.  Figure  out  what  immediate 
resources  (for  that  afternoon)  you  have 
such  as  dress-up  clothes,  equipment  (tum- 
bling mats),  and  books.  FKids'  America  is 
excellent  resource  for  many  common  and 
uncommon  themes,  projects,  and  activities.] 
Then  figure  out  what  resources  you  and  the 
children  have  available  such  as  old  magic 
games  at  home,  a  trip  to  the  library  for 
books  or  films,  or  an  "aunt"  who  is  a 
magician  and  can  visit  the  program. 

Finally,  write  down  all  their  ideas  and 
suggestions  about  what  they  can  do, e.g. 
put  on  magic  show  or  circus  for  parents, 
write  to  famous  magicians,  plan  a  trip  to 
the  circus,  clown  school,  or  gymnastic  events. 

Suddenly  you've  gone  from  having  the 
afternoon's  planned  activity"shot  down" 
to  having  planned  a  project  to  carry  you 
through  the  next  month. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 

CHOOSING  ACTIVITIES  by  Annette  Shaw 

In  a  large  group  of  children,  such  as  in 
an  after-school  program,  a  lot  of  activi- 
ties go  on  at  the  same  time.    Some  school- 
age  children  have  learned  to  entertain 
themselves  with  no  assistance  from  the 
caregiver.    However,  many  children  have  a 
difficult  time  settling  down  into  an 
activity.    When  this  happens  the  most  use- 
ful thing  to  do  is  put  out  various  games 
and  activities  and  let  individuals  find 
what  interests  them.    But  sometimes  choos- 
ing is  more  fascinating  than  the  activity. 

On  this  particular  day,  several  games  and 
puzzles  were  put  out  on  tables  and  the 
children  milled  around  deciding  what  they 
would  do.    After  most  of  the  children  had 
picked  an  activity,  one  boy  still  had  not 
decided.    He  wandered  from  table  to  table, 
circling  the  room.    As  he  came  by  a  table 
where  a  caregiver  worked  a  puzzle  with  two 
other  children,  he  stopped  long  enough  to 
put  in  a  couple  pieces  then  left  again. 
The  caregiver  was  tempted  to  require  him 
to  stay  at  one  table,  but  then  realized 
that  he  had  chosen  his  activity  by  parti- 
cipating in  all  of  them.    What  he  decided 
was  not  one  of  the  options  the  caregiver 
had  outlined  but  since  he  was  not  disturb- 
ing anybody,  his  '•sampling"  behavior  was 
not  stopped. 

As  caregivers  we  must  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  opportunities  to  try  all  of  the 
choices  without  being  restricted  to  one 
choice.    Giving  choices  and  opportunities 
to  try  everything  gets  harder  the  larger 
the  group  gets.    But  the  choosing  process 
helps  to  develop  both  the  child's 
decision-making  process  and  independence. 

One  of  the  developmental  tasks  of  school - 
agers  is  learning  to  make  decisions.  Try- 
ing a  little  bit  of  everything  is  a  way  of 
collecting  information.    We  make  effective 
decisions  based  on  our  collection  of  infor- 
mation (knowledge).    Thus, often  children 
who  don^t  "settle  down"  to  one  activity 
are  not  engaging  in  aimless  behavior  but 
are  practicing  a  crucial  step  in  the 
decision-making  process. 


RESOURCES 

AT  LAST! 

AN  ALL-IN-ONE  RESOURCE! 

school-age  child  care; 
an  action  manual 

by  the  school-age  child  care  project 
Wellesley  ma 

m  PAGES,  $12  PLUS  $1.50  sSh 
Auburn  Publishing  HousE/ 

TO  BE  RELEASED  NOVEMBER  5tH 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY!!!  see  page  7 

A  how-to  manual  for  starting  and  operating 
a  school -age  child  care  program. 

This  is  the  culmination  of  three  years  of 
research,  on-site  evaluations,  and  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  from  hundreds 
of  programs  across  the  country. 

-  How-to  improve  or  expand  existing  programs 

-  How-to  join  with  other  groups  in  creating 
new  programs 

-  How-to  work  with  schools  and  community 
groups 

It  also  covers: 

-Program  Design  -Evaluation 
-Day  to  Day  Operation  -Curriculum 
-Staff  Supervision  and  Training 
-Financial  Management  -Fundraising 
-Writing  u  Budget 

-Improving  relations  with  partner  agency 

WATCH  FOR 

TODAY  SHOW 
and 

CBS  Morning  News 
segments  on  latchkey  children  and  use  of 
community  resources  for  after  school  care. 

COMING  MID-NOVEMBER 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


FREE  PARENT  HANDOUTS 

•  Still  available:  "Tips  for  a  Successful 
New  School  Year"  includes  information  on- 
good  work  habits,  opening  lines  of  com- 
munication at  school,  and  also  outlines 
the  SQ3R  (Survey,  Question,  Read,  Recite, 
Review)  method  of  studying. 

•  This  issue  FREE  parent  handout:    "TV  and 
Your  Child's  School  Performance"  relates 
how  TV  affects  children's  grades  and  ways 
parents  can  deal  with  their  children's 
viewing  habits. 

PARENT  HANDOUTS,  INFORMATION  SHEETS,  and  RESOURCE  LISTS  are  a 
free  service  of  School  Age  NOTES.    We  provide  these  for  your 
use  in  your  newsletters  etc.    The  PARENT  HANDOUTS  are  on  white 
paper  to  provide  better  copies  if  you  wish  to  copy  them  directly. 
We  have  tried  to  make  the  request  process  as  painless  as  possible. 
A  request  letter  or  note  is  not  necessary.    Just  write  on  the 
outside  envelope  the  key  words  for  materials  you  want  and  enclose 
a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  (Outside  the  U.S.  send  self- 
adf^ressed  envelope.)    This  enables  us  to  keep  this  a  free  service 
and  to  send  out  your  materials  the  same  day  we  receive  your 
envelope.    If  you  wish  multiple  copies*  they  are  available  at 
lOC  each. 

SEND  TO:  School  Age  NOTES.  PO  Box  120674,  Nashville,  TN  37212 


►  PROBLEMS  WITH  IRSr 

Have  you  recently  had  problems  obtaining 
tax-exempt  status  with  IRS?   The  Wellesley 
School -Age  Child  Care  Project  is 
interested  in  contacting  programs  that 
have  faced  difficulty  being  recognized  as 
non-profit  under  the  education  or  char- 
itable organization  classifications. 

Write:    Mickey  Seligson 

School -Age  Child  Care  Project 
828  Washington  St. 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-1453 

★★NEW  LOW  PRICE  SET 

In  keeping  with  our  policy  of  providing 
quality  resources  at  affordable  prices  we 
have  lowered  the  shipping  and  handling 
for  A  SIGH  OF  RELIEF:  THE  HANDBOOK  FOR 
CHILDHOOD  EMERGENCIES  by  $.50    -  Those 
who  have  previously  paid  the  old  rate 
will  receive  a  $.50  refund  certificate. 

A  SIGH  OF  RELIEF  $10.95  plus  $1.00 
postage  &  handling  -     FREE  "Emergency 
Procedural  Policy  Chart"  with  every 
copy  purchased.   See  order  form  page  7. 
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RECENT  ARTICLES 


•  LATCHKEY  CHILDREN 

"Motmv.  I'm  too  old,  for  a  sitter"  Working  Mother^  Sept.  1982 

"Latch  Key  Children's  Needs  a  Pressing  Problem"  New  Directions 
for  women,  September/October  1962 

"The  Lonely  Life  of  'Latchkey'  Children,  say  Two  Experts, Is  a 
National  Disgrace"  People  Weekly  Magazine.  Sept.  20.  1982 
"After-school  Alternatives  for  Latchkey  Kids",  McCalTs  "Right 
Now"  (date  unknown) 

"Help  Is  Just  a  Call  Away"  Working  Mother   October  1982 
MmporUnt  Lessons  for  Latchkey  Kids"  Working  Mother  November  1982 

•  SCHOOL -AGE  CHILD  CARE 

"Kid's  Space:  Today's  Afterschool  Chlldcare"  by  Howard  W.  Flagler 
presented  June  '82  Conference  Jewish  Communal  Service,  Mpls.  MN 

-Kensington  Kids  Start  After-school  Day  Care"  Times  Journal  . 
Albany-El  Cerrlto  CA,  Sept.  5,  1982 

"A  Child  Care  Program  [after  school]  that  WORKS"  Woman's  Day, 
9/14/82 

"Child  Care  After  (and  Before) School "    [side  bar] 

"After  School  at  the  Library"  [Letters  to  the  Editor]  Working 

Mother   October  1982 

NOTE:  Fall  issue  of  Day  Care  &  Early  Education  will  not  carry 
"School -Age  Day  Care:  What  1s  It?"  as  previously  aixnourK.ed  in 
the  July-August  issue  of  School  Age  NOTES 

•  EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE 

"A  SUtewide  [Massachusetts]  Profile  of  Employer-Supported  Child 
Care"    Child  Care  News 

Part  I  -  Industry   -   June  '82 

Part  11  -  Hospitals    -  July/August  '82 

Part  III  -  Schools  &  Government  -  October  '82 

Business  Insui-ance,  June  21  .  1982  , 
"Employers  ^^inding  out  helping  workers  care  for  children  pays  oft 
"Connecticut  companies  unite  to  cull  infonrjtion  for  parents" 
"On-site  centers  often  costly,  but  successful" 
"'Pioneer'  develops  program" 
"You  could  benefit,  too" 

"Benefits  equity  not  issue  for  firms  into  day  care" 

"States,  consultants  offer  day-care  advice" 

"Center  provides  haven  for  recuperating  kids" 

"California  Child  Care:  A  Corporate  Investment"  P.S.A.  Magazine 

July  1982 

"Day  Care  Comes  to  the  Office"  Hartford  Courant  August  15.  1982 
"Whose  Business  is  It,  Anyway?"  Human  Development  News,  June- 
July  1982 

"Bringing  Children  to  Work:  A  Hospital  Day  Care  Center"  Children 
Today  July-August  '82 

Working  Mother  October  1982 

"For  the  company  Suggestion  Box:  Tactful  Notes  on  Child  Care* 
"A  Good  Place  to  Bring  Up  Kids"    side  bars  include: 

"An  On-site  Center"    "Big  Business  Lends  a  Hand" 

"Employer  Solutions" 

"Unions  Support  Child  Care  for  State  Employees" 
CDF  Reports  [Children's  Defense  Fund]  July  1982 

Day  Care  U.S.A.  has  carried  many  brief  notes  and  resources 
related  to  employer  supported  child  care 

•  REWARDS  RECEIVED 

The  following  received  FREE  one  year  subscriptions  for  sending  us 
dippings  of  articles  on  latchkey  children,  school-age  child  care, 
or  employer  supported  child  care: 

*  Clubhouse  Enrichment  Center.  El  Cerrlto.  CA 

*  North  Shore  Jewish  Conmunity  Center.  Marblehead,  MA 

*  Child  Care  Information  Service,  Pasadena.  CA 

*  Out-of-School  Program.  Saskatoon.  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
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SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  WORKERS 
GET  ORGANIZED 

We  have  been  hearing  more  about  school - 
age  child  care  workers  organizing  to  both 
help  themselves  through  support  groups 
or  networks  and  to  become  recognized  as 
organized  community  groups  through  forming 
associations. 

Jo  Hopkins  with  the  Champaign  (IL)  Park 
District  reports  they  have  formed  a 
support  group  for  adults  that  work  with 
school -age  children  -  SAGA  (School  Age 
Group  Association).  They  schedule  meetings 
to  discuss  different  topics  related  to 
after  school  care. 

Marty  Grave tt  of  the  YWCA    ^  Richmond,  VA 
reports  school-age  caregivt  ;  in  her 
comnunity  have  organized  SACCWA  (School 
Age  Child  Care  Workers  Association).  They 
offer  membership  and  quarterly  programs 
with  topics  such  as  "Providing  Physical 
Activities  in  Small  Spaces  for  School  Age 
Children"  and  "Dealing  with  the  Difficult 
Child".    Not  only  are  they  planning  infor- 
mative programs  for  people  in  the  field, 
but  they  also  are  taking  on  the  school 
system.    They  are  developing  a  project  to 
inform  principals  about  the  nature  and 
availability  of  after  sc  lool  care. 

Marty  is  interested  in  hearing  from  other 
such  groups  or  those  interested  in  forming 
school-age  associations.    Her  address  is: 

Marty  Gravett 

Program  Director  for  Children 
YWCA 

6  North  5th  St. 
Richmond,  VA  23219 
(804)  643-6761 


NEXT  ISSUE:    We  are  pleased  with  the 
increased  recognition  of 
school -age  child  care  as  a  separate  field 
and  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
children  without  adult  supervision  after 
school.       HOWEVER,  we  are  dismayed  at 
the  increase  in  materials,  programs,  and 
articles  about  self -care  skills  for 
"latchkey"  children.    Our  alarm  over  this 
is  the  implication  (through  publicizing 
that  this  is  for  6-11  year  olds)  that  it 
is  O.K.  to  leave  children  as  young  as 
6  years  old  home  alone  or  to  care  for 
younger  siblings  as  long  as  you  have 
taught  them  what  to  do.    In  many  states 
and  cities  it  is  against  the  law  or  at 
least  a  possible  r^se  of  child  neglect  to 
leave  children  under  the  age  of  12  years 
old  home  alone  or  to  care  for  younger 
children.    Recent^iy  some  communities 
have  enforced  these  laws  by  fining 
parents  of  "latchkey"  children. 

Next  Issue  we  will  report  on  these  trends. 

We  are  asking  for  your  thoughts  and 
comments  related  to  this  new  phenomenon. 
We  are  also  interested  in  hearing  of  any 
other  efforts  that  include  younger  elem- 
tary  school  children  in  curriculums  for 
self-care  while  home  alone. 

@!    READING  SOMEONE  ELSE's  51 

El  School  Age  NOTES???  gi 

Bl  Special  Offer  -  Appears  Q] 
151    only  in  this  issue!  g] 
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□  SPECIAL  OFFER  -  One  year  (six  issues) .  .$8.00 

□  SPECIAL  OFFER  -  Bound  Volumes  I  &  1 1..  $18. 00 

(1980-81  &  1981-82) 

UKids'  America  -  400  pages  Activities. .  $  9.45 

□  SIGH  OF  RELIEF  -  For  Emergencies  $11.95 

□  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE:  ACTION  MANUAL.  .S'l  3 .50 

Rush  items  checked.    Enclosed  is   $  
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UNIQUE  MUSIC  RESOURCES 

The  following  unique  story/song  records  and  tapes 
help  children  deal  with  feelings  and  relation- 
ships RAMO,  a  story  song  about  a  little 

elephant,  helps  children  gain  confidence  as  they 
learn  how  RAMO  copes  with  his  "JUNGLE-ATED 
ELEPHANTARY  PROBLEMS".    When  the  children  dis- 
cover that  RAMO's  skin  changes  color  when  he 
gets  embarrassed  or  excited,  they  tease  him  . 
Eleven  songs,  including  the  popular  LOVE  IS  A 
■     CIRCLE,  I  WISH  I  WAS  AN  ONLY  CHILD  and  I  DON'T 
KNOW  WHY  PM  DIFFERENT,  help  tell  the  story  and 
explain  the  feelings.    Useful  for  listening  in 
a  group  or  alone,  for  singing  along  and/or  acting 

out  It  has  been  praised  by  "Reading  Teacher", 

"Instructor",  "Billboard"  magazine  and  others. 
Composer/author/narrator  is  Phyllis  Unger  Hi  Her 
who  also  has  produced  the  One  Woman  Show  "Fibby". 

HOLE  IN  THE  SKY,  also  a  song  story,  has  been 
selected  by  the  United  Methodist  Publishing 
House  as  "preferred  materials".    It  is  written  by 
the  same  author  and  deals  with  the  fears  and 
sadness  of  Tina  who  has  to  move  to  a  new  city. 
It  is  a  strong  non-sexist  story  and  shows  how 
Tina's  best  friend,  Eddie,  helps  her  discover 
courage  and  confidence,  as  they  explore  together 

+++++++++++^-:.++++++++++++- 


how  they  hope  to  find  "the  hole  in  the  sky". 
Songs  include  HOLE  IN  THE  SKY,  IT'S  VERY  HARD 
TO  SAY  GOOD-BYE,  ENDINGS  AND  BEGINNINGS  and 
others.    Also  very  suitable  to  use  in  a  group 
or  for  a  child  alone,  for  singing  along  and/or 
acting  out.    Both  song  stories  offer  many 
important  ideas  and  situations  for  discussion 
with  ages  5-10, 

RAMO   LP  Stereo. ..$7.95,  Cassette  recording... 
$8.95,  SONG  BOOK.. $3. 95,  and  READING 
BOOK... $3. 50.    LOVE  IS  A  CIRCLE  single 
recording  and  sheet  music.  .$3.95. 

HOLE  IN  THE  SKY  Packet,  cassette  recording, 
reading  book  (read  along),  and  teacher 
guide.. .$9,95 

Contact:     Oak  Hill  Music  Publishing  Co. 
PO  Box  120068 
Nashville,  TN  37212 

*  Also  ask  about  Phyllis  Unger  Hiller's  One 
Woman  Show  "Fibby  -  Stages  of  Being". 
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FOR  PARENTS  FOR  PARENTS 

TV  and  Your  Child's  School  Performance 

t 


"My  kids  don't  watoh  that  much  TV;  they've  doing  okay  in  school^  too. 
I'lhy  should  I  be  odnoerned  about  TV?" 

"J  try  to  make  sure  they  watoh  programs  that  are  appropriate  and  to 
limit  the  amount  of  time  but  by  time  I  get  home  from  wovk^  I  oust 
mnt  some  peace  and  quiet.    TV  keeps  them  occupied  while  I  make  suppev. 
It  helps  my  sanity.    It  doesn't  hurt  them^does  it?" 

Does  it?    Should  parents  be  concerned  about  how  much  and  what  TV  their  children  watch? 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  your  child*s  school  performance  is  strongly  related 
to  TV.    While  they  have  not  proven    a  cause  and  effect  relationship  here  are  the 
facts: 

1.  More  than  one  hour  a  day  of  TV  has  a  strong  relationship  to  decreases  in  achievement 
tests  and  IQ  scores    -    AS  MUCH  AS  A  30%  PERCENTILE  DROP  FOR  CHILDREN  WHO  WATCH 

4  HOURS  OR  MORE  A  DAY. 

2.  6  hours  a  day  is  the  average  viewing  time  for  America's  children. 

3.  Lower  achievement  test  scores  are  also  linked  to  regularly  watching  the  following 
popular  programs:    "Dukes  of  Hazard",  "Happy  Days",  "The  Love  Boat",  cartoons,  and 
"Different  Strokes". 

4.  Attention  spans  and  listening  skills  are  negatively  affected  by  too  much  TV. 
(Remember  that  attention  span  and  listening  skills  are  main  ingredients  to  successful 

performance  in  school.) 

5.  Aggressive  behavior  in  children  has  been  strongly  linked  to  TV  (especially  violent 
shows)  and  to  playing  violent  video  games!    Various  studies  have  shown  increased 
aggressive  behavior  after  watching  TV  violence  or  playing  video  games.  (Aggressive 
behavior  is  disruptive  to  learning  in  school  and  at  home.) 

6.  Viewing  TV  (a  passive  activity)  decreases  the  amount  of  time  children  and  families 
spend  in  active  pursuits  -  reading,  dramatizing,  playing  sports,  table  games,  making 
things  and  generally  being  creative  and  imaginative. 

TV  viewing  is  influencing  values  in  areas  of  nutrition,  health,  sex,  violence, 
hurtful  humor  ("put  downs"),  alcohol,  safety  (who  wears  a  car  seat  belt  on  TV?), 
and  family  and  friends  relationships.    What  TV  shows  are  your  children  watching 
and  what  values  are  your  children  learning  from  these  shows? 


So,  what  can  I  do? 

TV  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives  that  doing  anything  to  change  its  influence  seems 
almost  impossible;  akin  to. getting  rid  of  the  family  pet. 

Although  you  may  experience  bouts  of  pain  and  you  may  have  to  be  a  firm  and  unwavering 
parent,  you  can  do  something  about  too  much  TV  in  your  children's  lives. 
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Here's  how  to  change  your  child's  viewing  habits  

Step  1    Keep  a  one-week  TV  log.    Have  your  school -age  children  and  yourself  write 
down  the  name  of  the  programs,  the  number  of  minutes,  and  a  few  descriptive 
phrases  (comedy,  war  picture,  soap  operaT  about  the  programs  watched  during 
the  week.    This  will  help  you  get  a  realistic  total  view  of  your  family  s 
TV  habits.    (Remember  school-age  children  love  to  make  lists  -  they  can 
really  get  interested  in  keeping  such  a  log  or  TV  diary.) 

Steo  2    Evaluate  your  program  watching  in  reference  to  time  and  content.    Decide  how 
much  time  is  fair  or  good  use  of  your  family's  time.    Decide  which  shows 
reflect  and  support  your  family's  values.    Which  programs  help  your  family 
think  and  be  creative? 

Step  3    Prioritize  programs  to  be  consistent  with  your  decisions  on  time  and  values. 
Make  a  plan  for  TV  program  viewing. 

Step  4   Make  TV  rules     From  Breaking  the  TV  Habit  by  Joan  Anderson  Wilkins  -the  follow- 
ing rules  are  suggested: 

a.  Don't  turn  on  the  TV  just  to  see  what's  on.    Watch  only  pre-selected 
programs. 

b.  No  TV  during  meals,  before  school  and  before  homework  and  chores. 

c.  Have  several  "special"  NO  TV  NIGHTS. 

Step  5    Have  plenty  of  ideas  for  other  things  to  do.    You  can  even  hava  your  kids 
make  lists  of  all  the  alternatives  to  watching  TV.  Don  t  forget 
you  need  to  participate  often  in  these  activities  with  your  children. 
Bob  Keeshan  (Captain  Kangaroo)  has  said  that  there  is  no  child  who  really 
prefers  TV  over  good  interactions  with  his  or  her  parents. 

Outdoor  play  -  walks,  building  things,  games  (hide  n'  seek,  freeze  tag),  sports 
Trips  to  the  library  -  most  town  libraries  havo  some  evening  or  Saturday  hours 
Reading  -  out  loud  or  in  quiet  corners 

Chores  -  Do  them  together.    Share  making  dinner,  folding  laundry,  cleaning  the 

 TTVing  room  -  Sing  songs  together  or  share  ideas,  events,  feelings  as  you 

work  cooperatively. 
Board  Games  -  Remember  checkers.  Sorry,  Monopoly,  Life,  Scrabble? 

 '     Get  out  the  playing  cards  and  jig  saw  puzzles. 

Even  though  you're  tired,  you  really  will  have  fun! 
Excercise  together  -  Put  on  some  fast  paced  music  and  do  you  ?wn  aerobic 
 dancing  family  style.    Jog  together  (or  if  inside  -  jog  in  place). 

Steo  6   When  your  children  do  watch  pre-selected  programs,  watch  them  together  and 

helS  interpret  what  is  going  on.    Discuss  the  values  being  shown  or  the  points 
be  Sg  made     Help  them  distinguish  what  is  real  life  and  what  is  make-believe. 
WUh  commercials  help  them  see  how  the  advertisers  are  trying  to  get  you  to 
spend  money  on  their  products.  (This  is  teaching  critical  thinking.) 

For  FREE  brochure:  "Children  and  Television:  What  Parents  Can  Do  "  Send  a  self-addressed, 
stmW,  business-size  envelope  to  National  PTA,  700  North  Rush  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60511. 
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NOTES  FROM  NAEYC  CONFERENCE 

The  following  "bits  S  pieces"  are  from  workshops,  discussions ,  and  con- 
versations at  both  the  Pre-Conference  School-Age  Child  Care  Session  and 
the  main  Conference  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
young  Children  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  November  11-14  at  which  an  esti- 
mated 15,000  earl'J  childhood  educators  attended. 

The  School-Age  Child  Care  Project,  Wellesley,  MA  has  received  continued 
funding  through  December  of  1984.    Their  focus  will  be  legal  issues  v=ind 
policies  (examples:  legal  issues  involving  use  of  school  space;  analysis 
of  ways  programs  can  meet  needs  of  low-income  families.)    They  will 
continue  their  technical  assistance  function  for  programs  or  groups  with 
questions  related  to  school-age  child  care.    They  may  be  contacted  at: 
School-Age  Child  Care  Project,  828  Washington  St.,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-1353. 

Change  of  clothes  -  Have  the  children  bring  a  set  of  play  clothes  to  the 
program  so  they  can  change  to  them  after  school  and  not  ruin  good  school 
clothes  and  shoes.    Changing  to  play  clothes  allows  children  greater 
freedom  to  get  involved  with  sports,  messy  projects,  or  get  involved 
with  the  weather  (rain,  snow)  without  worry  about  damaging  their  clothes. 

Unempl o.yment  is  lowering  program  enrollment  since  an  unemployed  parent  no 
longer  needs  after  school  care  for  their  children.    Although,  some 
programs  reported  unemployed  parents  keeping  their  children  in  the 
program  while 'they  looked  for  work.    Job  boards  of  openings  heard  along 
the  "word-of -mouth"  network  have  sprung  up  in  some  of  the  programs  with 
unemployed  parents.    Another  reason  some  unemployed  parents. keep  their 
children  enrolled  is  to  prevent  the  kids  from  worrying  and  getting 
depressed  about  their  parents  unemployment. 

Sibling  care  and  peers  taking  care  of  each  other  are  further  indications 
of  after  school  care  being  cut  out  of  family  budgets  because  of  the 
economy. 

On  the  bright  side  the  public  is  becoming  more  aware  of  the  plight  of 
"latchkey  children".    This  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  recent  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles.  (See  page  5  of  Sept. /Oct.  issue  of  School  Age 
NOTES  and  page  2  of  this  issua)    Also  the  public  both  consumers  and  advo- 
cates are  demanding  more  care  to  be  available  and  more  affordable  care. 
The  following  add  welcome  support  and  substance  to  the  field  of  school - 
age  child  care: 

The  new  Wellesley  School-Age  Child  Care  Project's  "Action  Manual"  now 


provides  a  comprehensive  guide  for  parents 
or  community  groups  wanting  to  establish 
school -age  programs.    Michelle  Seligson, 
the  School -Age  CC  Project  Director, 
believes  just  the"tip  of  the  iceberg"has 
been  touched  regarding  school  systems 
interest  in  after  school  care.    This  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  school 
systems  ordering  the  "Action  Manual"  or 
requesting  technical  assistance. 

The  YMCA  is  providing  training  and  infor- 
mation with  its  new  series  of  manuals  for 
local  Y's  interested  in  starting  and 
operating  school -age  programs.  Many 
Y's  across  the  country  are  entering 
partnerships  with  school  systems  to  pro- 
vide care  in  school  facilities. 

Camp  Fire,  Inc.  also  has  produced  a  man- 
ual for  starting  "out-of-school "  programs. 

The  Military  Child  Care  Project's  compre- 
hensive 'sirieT'ofnTiar^^  page  3  and 
back  page)  also  adds  a  wealth  of  training 
and  resource  materials  to  the  child  care 
field  including  school-age  care. 


Part-time  vs.  Full-time  -  The  importance 
of  full-time  people  for  school-age  pro- 
grams to  plan,  locate  resources,  and  com- 
municate with  school  and  parents  was 
stressed.  "It  is  a  political  process  to 
explain  why  we  need  full-time  people." 


Year-round  snow  ball  fights  -  using  nylon 
balls  or  yarn  balls  allows  for  indoor 
snow  ball  fights  any  time  of  the  year. 


Importance  of  greetings  -  Working  out 
authentic  relationships  with  children 
means  starting  with  how  you  greet  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  day.    Did  you  com- 
municate to  them  that  you  were  really  glad 
to  see  them  and  looking  forward  to  being 
with  them  or  did  you  sound  mechanical  like 
airline  personnel  often  do  or  did  you  for- 
get to  say  hello  to  each  child?    Do  you 
get  a  chance  to  talk  individually  with 
each  child  each  day? 


Free  Shows  -  Often  you  can  get  into  reher- 
sals  of  plays,  symphonies  and  other  shows 


free  -  Contact  the  manager  of  the  facility. 
Often  rehersals  are  during  the  afternoon. 
Don't  forget  to  have  the  kids  send"thank 
yous"to  any  places  they  visit  -  it's  great 
public  relations  for  you  and    the  child 
care  profession. 


The  Great  Homework  Debate  -  Homv^work  in 
after  school  programs  was  a  hotly  debated 
subject.    While  the  range  was  from  several 
hours  of  homework  a  day  to  no  homework 
done  in  the  after  school  program,  the 
consensus  was  that  opportunities  for  doing 
homework  should  be  available  when  the 
children  want  to  get  this  done.  These 
were  some  of  the  ideus  expressed. 
-Kids  have  been  doing  school  work  all  day 
and  have  been  sitting  for  most  of  the 
day.    They  need  time  to  release  pent-up 
energy  and  time  to  >ave  to  themselves 
to  do  what  they  want  to.  Interesting 
choices  should  be  available  to  enhance 
social,  physical,  and  intellectual  inter- 
ests. 

-By  time  children  are  picked-up  from  the 
program,  get  home,  have  dinner,  take  a 
bath  -  there's  no  time  left  for  homework. 
The  best  time  to  get  homework  done  is  at 
the  after  school  program. 

-If  the  after  school  program  helps  get 
children's  homework  done,  then  we  have 
taken  away     the  opportunity  for  special 
time  for  parent  and  child  to  work  together 

In  the  end  it  should  be  a  mutual  agreement 
that  is  best  meeting  the  often  conflicting 
needs  of  parents,  children  and  program. 


RECENT  "LATCHKEY"  ARTICLES 

"Latchkey  Kids... back  to  school  and  empty  houses." 
Mountain  Conrnuter  (Evergreen,  CO)  Aug.  12,  1982 

"Children  Alone:  An  in-depth  look  at  helping  children  cope 
with  being  alone."   Mountain  Conmuter   Sept.  16,  1982 

"Latchkey  Children:  A  growing  problem/'    U.$,A.  Today, 
htoventber  1,  1982 

"The  Latchkey  Child:  \i!hose  Responsibility?"  Childhood 
Education,    November/ Deceinber  1982 

SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  ARTICLE 

"W.  Haverstraw  school  home  for  latchkey  kids,"  The  Journal 
News    (Spring  Valley,  NY)  November  15.  1982 
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ACTIVITIES 

IDEAS  ON  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAM  ENVIRONMENT 


The  manual  Creating  Environments  for 
School -Age. Chi  Id  Care  [see  RESUUKCh?, 
back  page]  discusses  arranging  both  the 
physical  space  (indoors  and  outdoors)  and 
the  materials  available  in  a  program. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ideas  pre- 
sented.   See  how  these  might  help  you 
plan  your  activities. 

"Children  prefer  play  areas  that  include 
different  features."    This  means  en- 
closed spaces  for  privacy  and  secret 
clubs,  areas  for  water  and  sand  play, 
open  spaces  for  sports  and  running, 
climbing  equipment,  and  flat  spacec  for 
large  wheeled  toys  and  equipment  (bikes, 
wagons  etc.)    "They  want  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  and  challenge  while  they  play." 

Adventure  Play  Areas  -  "Children  can  use 
and  build  with  loose  parts,  such  as 
crates,  old  tires,  lumber  and  bricks. 
School -age  children,  when  given  a  choice, 
use  adventure  play  areas  more  often  and 
stay  longer  in  comparison  to  other  kinds 
of  areas  [such  as  fixed  climbing  equip- 
ment]." 


"Involvement  improves  cooperating  and 
caring... It  has  been  found  that  when 
chi Idren  are  directly  involved  in  plan- 
ning, care  and  maintenance  of  play  areas, 
destructive  behaviors  are  greatly  reduced. 
Children  who  plant  flowers  in  the  play 
yard  will  protect  them  carefully.  Child- 
ren involved  in  raising  money  to  buy 
equipment  will  use  it  with  greater  care. 
Children  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  tables,  walls  and  floors  clean, 
will  be  less  likely  to  litter  or  destroy 
property. " 

"Storage  -  Convenient  storage  both  in- 
doors  and  outdoors  will  increase  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  activities  and 
play.    Both  children  and  caregivers  a- 
void  using  materials  and  equipment  that 
are  difficult  to  get  and  return. 


"Moveable  furnishings  -  Children  need 
furnishings  and  objects  they  can  move  to 
arrange  their  different  areas.  This 
might  include  planks,  tires,  small  cable 
spools,  sawhorses,  curtains,  partitions, 
dividers  and  shelves." 


"Project  boxes  can  be  a  great  help  on 
those  days  when  the  children  come  to  you 
and  say,  'We  don't  know  what  to  do  today. 
Plan  and  make  a  set  of  boxes  and  label 
each  according  to  its  contents.    The  boxes 
give  the  children  fresh  supplies  and  mater- 
ials and  suggest  a  theme  for  their  use. 
Once  the  children  are  finished  with  a  par- 
ticular box,  put  it  back  into  storage. 
Project  boxes  are  more  interesting  when 
they  present  materials  or  ideas  that  are 
somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary." 

Suggestions  for  project  boxes: 

"A  costume  box  -  Gather  all  kinds  of  paper 
bags,  fabric  scraps,  marking  pens,  yarn, 
tape  and  other  beautiful  bits  of  junk  you 
can  find.    Write  out  a  few  simple  direc- 
tions such  as  the  following:    'You  are  to 
make  a  shirt,  dress,  pants  or  some  article 
of  clothing  that  tells  how  you  feel,  shows 
your  favorite  color  or  tells  what  you  want 
to  be  when  you  grow  up.    After  you  have 
finished  your  costume,  show  and  talk  about 
your  costume  with  your  friends/" 

"A  sign  kit  -  Cut  words  with  large  print 
from  magazines  and  newspapers.    Get  a  set 
of  rubber  letter  stamps  and  an  ink  pad. 
Include  a  supply  of  surplus  cardboard. 
The  directions  for  this  box  can  ask  the 
children  to  make  signs  that  are  needed 
around  the  center  or  make  up  funny  slogans." 

"Circus  Days"  and  "Storekeeper"  are  some 
other  ideas  for  Project  Boxes. 

Kids'  America    has  many  ideas  for  such 
themes. 
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School-Age  children  like  learning  systems  (which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  fas- 
cination with  computers.)  It  fits  into  their  attempts  to  make  sense  out  of  the  world 
to  put  the  world  into  logical  order.  They  also  like  knowing  what  is  expected  of  them 
("setting  limits")  and  having  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  can  do  ("planning  choices"). 
Some  after  shcool  programs  use  a  check  list  or  chart  of  choices  or  of  "jobs"  to  be  do. 
The  following  is  another  system  to  help  children  order 'their  world.  -Editor- 

THE  TOKEN  SYSTEM 
by 

Mary  Ann  Rusch,  Director  Glendale  Day  Care,  Nashville,  TN. 


Token  system  is  a  useful  tool  that  has 
many  positive  benefits.    A  token  is  a 
type  of  payment  (in  liew  of  money)  for  a 
task  or  a  job  that  has  been  successfully 
completed.    Tokens  can  be  made  from  lamin- 
ated construction  paper  that  has  been  cut 
into  small  strips.    We  use  two  sizes: 
the  "one"  token,  that  is  paid  for  one 
task,  is  approximately  3/4  inch  wide  by 
1  inch  long  while  the  "two"  token  is  3/4 
inch  by  2  inches* long.    With  a  hole 
punched  in  it  through  which  a  small  safty 
pin  can  be  fastened,  each  token  is  at- 
tached to  the  clothing  of  the  adult  giv- 
iong  out  the  tokens  and  the  child  re- 
ceiving them.    At  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  an  assigned  job  the  child  is 
given  a  token.    Also  positive  comments 
are  made  on  the  child's  ability  to  com- 
plete the  task.  (Example,  "You  swept  the 
entire  room  by  yourself.")    When  two  jobs 
are  done  the  child  receives  a  "two" 
token.    At  the  end  of  the  day  the  child 
may  redeem  their  token(s)  for  treats. 
The  treats  include  gum,  snacks,  stickers, 
small  animals/toys,  etc.    Some  treats 
cost  one  token  while  other  treats  cost 
two  tokens* 

In  order  to  receive,  a  token  a  task  has  to 
be  assigned  by  a  staff  member  and  the  job 
has  to  be  completed  correctly.    Some  of 
the  tasks  that  children  enjoy  doing  in- 
clude preparing  and  serving  snack,  run- 
ning errands  and  general  clean-up.  There 
is  no  limit  on  the  types  of  tasks  the 
children  may  do. 

The  Benefits  of  the  Token  System 

1.    Develops  a  positive  self-image  -  The 
child  gets  both  a  concrete  reward  (token/ 


treat)  and  verbal  reward  (positive  com- 
ments.)   A  child  is  usually  proud  of 
what  he/she  has  done  and  usually  shares 
his/her  accomplishments  with  parents. 
This  successful  feeling  helps  toward  the 
development  of  positive  self-esteem. 

2.  The  child  learns  to  follow  instruc- 
tions and  to  assume  responsibility.  The 
child  is  responsible  for  completing  the 
task.    Tasks  are  assigned  from  simple  to 
complex  according  to  the  abilities  of  the 
child. 

3.  The  child  learns  how  to  perform  var- 
ious tasks.    Teach  step-by-step  the  child 
who  wants  to  do  a  specific  task  and  does 
not  know  how.    First,  demonstrate  how  the 
task  is  done;  then  physically  and/or  ver- 
bally lead  the  child  through  the  task  on 
the  first  attempt;  and  finally  allow  the 
child  to  do  the  task  independently.  Be 
sure  to  make  positive  comments  on  the 
child's  ability  to  complete  the  task. 

4.  Lessens  staff  load  -  The  use  of  this 
type  of  token  system  frees  the  staff 
•^rom  having  to  perform  repetitive  tasks 
that  the  children  can  adequately  perform. 

5.  Creates  ownership  and  pride  in  pro- 
gram by  doing  real  jobs  for  the  program 
and  being  given  real  responsibilities. 

Reminders 

*  One  needs  to  allow  opportunities  for  al 
children  to  perform  tasks.    You  may  have 
to  seek  out  some  children  and  find  out 
what  tasks  they  like  to  do  and  then  make 
sure  that  they  have  adequate  opportunity 
to  do  these  tasks. 
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*  Also  check  with  the  parents  about  the 
child's  consumption  of  snacks  and  gum. 
Often  parents  would  prefer  their  child 
save  their  "treat"  to  be  eaten  as  des- 
sert or  that  their  child  choose  a  non- 
food treat. 


CAUTION;    Avoid  jobs  as  punishment  (ex- 
ample:    "You  broke  the  rules  so  you  will 
have  to  sweep  the  floor.")    at  the  same 
time  as  using  this  type  of  token  system 
because  it  will  lead  to  confusion  and 
failure.    REMEMBER  with  this  system  child- 
ren do  jobs  to  earn  rewards  and  a  sense 
of  completion  and  accomplishment. 


Conflict  resolution 


PREVENTING  CONFLICTS  AT  TRANSITION  TIMES 


Transition  times  are  when  the  direction 
of  the  group  or  individual  is  being 
changed  such  as  getting  ready  to  load  the 
bus  or  van  for  school;    winding  up  from 
one  activity  with  some  still  finishing 
and  others  cleaned  up  and  waiting;  going 
from  group  time  to  snack  or  vice  versa. 

Transition  times  often  are  when  arguments 
and  conflicts  occur.    The  following  ^re 
some  ways  to  help  smooth  transition  times 
and  thereby  prevent  conflicts. 

*  Allow  enough  time  in  the  morning  for  all 
to  clean  up  what  they  have  been  involved 
in  as  well  as  get  all  their  belongings  to- 
gether.   The  child  who  starts  the  school 
day  in  a  frantic  mood  from  last  minute 
rushing  around  to  get  to  school,  might  be 
"thrown  off"  the  rest  of  the  day  and  con- 
tinue to  have  a  bad  day  upon  arrival  back 
at  your  program. 

*  After  active  play,  quiet  activities  such 
as  reading  to  themselves  or  a  short  group 
story  help  provide  smooth  transitions  both 
before  school  begins  and  in  late  after- 
noon as  parents  start  pick-up. 

*  Give  time  warnings  (e.g.  "10  more  min- 
utes",  "5  more  minutes")  before  an  act- 
ivity is  over  to  help  children  prepare 

for  ending  the  activity.    (Remember  school- 
agers  have  a  strong  need  to  complete 
things  -  time  warnings  help  children  pace 
themselves. ) 

Keep  Waiting  Time  to  a  Minimum  -  Standing 
in  lines  waiting  is  a  major  source  of  bic- 
kering and  misbehavior  against  others 


because  there  ii.  nothing  else  to  do.  Keep 
waiting  time  to  a  minimum  by  dividing  up 
in  to  small. groups  with  one  group  at  a  time 
doing  activity/task/having  snack  etc.  If 
they  must  wait  have  them  sit  and  do  some- 
thing with  them;  sing  a  song;  play  charades; 
ask  for  favorite  movies,  TV  programs  etc. 

Establish  routines  for  everyday  transitions 
in  order  to  provide  consistency.    For  ex- 
ample:   procedures  for  snacks,  bathroom, 
obtaining  materials,  etc.  are  clearly 
spelled  out. 

Plan  your  transitions    -  Smooth  changes 
don't  happen  by  chance.    Staff  need  to 
spend  planning  time  devising  routines^  pro- 
cedures, and  coordinating  transitions. 

Reference:  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 
Manual;  School-Age  Child  Care  Project, 
Wellesley,  MA,  1982  (see  flyer  insert) 


******************************************* 

Latest  school-age  joke  heard: 

How  many  letters  are  there  in  the  alphabet? 

Answer: 

•aiuoq  :^U3M         "  jnoj.-A':^uaMi 
******************************************* 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  

Legal  Information  and  Employer  Supported  Child  Care  Materials  -  inexpensive  pamphlets  - 
-Hte  for  Dublications  list.    Child  Care  Law  Center.  9  Urst  Street  (at  Market)  Suite  219, 


"ite  for  publicati ons  list 
San  Francisco,  CA,  94105  -  (415)  495-5498. 

Music— Records    -  Songs  by  Thomas  Moore  written  for  and  sung  by  children  about  caring 
and  sharing  in  today's  world.    All  records  include  ideas  and  activities.    For  record  list 
write:    Thomas  Moore  Ltd,  6221  Monroe  Rd.,  No.  5,  Charlotte,  NC  28212. 

Low-cost  Children's  Films  for  rent  (average  about  $20).    Write  for  catalog:  Benchmark 
Films,  145  Scarborough  kd. ,    Briarcliff  Manor,  NY  10510. 

Texas  Child  Care  Quarterly  -  Extremely  well  done  magazine  with  practical  ideas  and  act- 
ivities  for  infants  through  adolescents.  One  year,  $5.00.    Texas  Dept.  of  Human  Resources, 
523-  A,  P.O.  Box  2969,  Austin,  TX  78769. 

Raising  Money  -  Stretching  $$.    Holding  lotteries  and  art  auctions  and  borrowing  executives 
from  local  corporations  are  among  the  many  dollar-stretching  ideas  for  agencies  provided 
in  How  to  Manage  Cutbacks  and  Develop  Local  Funding  Sources.    Single  copies  of  the  ^^-page 
booklet  are  available  for  a  $1  postage  and  handling  charge  from  the  Center  for  Management 
Systems,  Box  259,  Akron,  lA  51001. 

Family  Day  Care  Advisor  is  a  monthly  newsletter  that  responds  to  providers'  questions. 
One  year  subscription  -  Individuals  $7.00,  Organizations  $12.00.  Contact:  Dee  Cuney, 
Family  Day  Care  Advisor,  3938  Alexander  St.,  Napa,  CA    94558  -  (707)  226-3706. 

The  Children's  Advocate  newspaper  is  published  bi-monthly  by  the  Berkeley  Children's 
Services.    Features  deal  with  thought  provoking  issues  related  to  child  care,  parenting 
and  children.  Past  topics  include:    "Assault  Prevention  for  Preschoolers",    Realities  ot 
Corporate  Giving",  "Child  Stealing  -  The  Ultimate  Custody  Battle".    One  year  subscription 
Individuals  $6.00,  Organizations  $12.00.    The  Children's  Advocate,  1019  University  Ave, 
Berkeley,  CA    94710  -  (415)  549-3820. 

Parenting  Guide  -  Free  "Community  Education  Parenting  Guide"  gives  practical  information 
on  implementing  parenting  programs  and  helping  parents  understand  the  school  and  home  as 
partners.  The  section  for  parents  deals  with  specific  parenting  techniques  and  learning 
activities.  Contact:  Community  Education  Section,  Division  of  Instruction,  State  Dept. 
of  Education  ,  817  South  Court  St.,  Suite  204,  Montgomery,  AL  36104. 

Young  Adolescent  Programs  Resources  -  Children  aged  10-15  need  programs  different  from 
typical  child  care.    In  3:00  to  6:00  p.m.:  Young  Adolescents  at  Home  and  in  the  Community, 
(96  Paqes    $6  prepaid),  different  models  and  solutions  are  examined.  Other  resources  also 
available  from:    Center  for  Early  Adolescence,  Suite  223,  Carr  Mill  Mall,  Carrboro,  NC 
27510  -  (919)  966-1148. 

****************************************************************************************** 
FREE-    RESOURCE  LIST  OF  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSLETTERS  FOR  PARENTS---Send  stamped  self -addressed 

envelope  to  School  Age  NOTES,  P.O.  Box  120674,  Nashville,  TN  37212. 
***************************************************************************************** 
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SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAM  BUDGET  SURVEY 

We  are  in  a  period  of  tight  budgets  for 
both  child  care  programs  and  families. 
How  programs  budget  their  money,  how  much 
the  staff  is  paid,  and  how  much  is  charged 
for  fees,  are  subjects  directors  are  al- 
ways interested  in.    Using  the  returned 
surveys  below  we  will  put  together  a 
budget  profile  of  school -age  programs 
that  will  help  you  compare  your  program 
to  others. 


Please  take  a  few  minutes  to 
out  and  return  to  School  Age 
P.O.  Box  120674,  Nashvi 1 le. 


fill  this 
NOTES, 
TN~37212. 


NOTE:    All  individual  surveys  will  be  con- 
fidential.   To  remain  anonymous  make  sure 
address  label  is  removed  from  other  side 
of  survey. 


Anyone  can  get  any  amount  of  work 
done  as  long  as  it's  not  work  they 
are  suppose  to  be  doing  at  the  time, 

-  Robert  Bench! ey 


SURVEY         SCHOOL -AGE  PROGRAM  BUDGET  SURVEY 

^  ■  ■  ScHool  Year  Program,      Summer  Program 


No.  Children  Served  

Weekly  or  Monthly  Fee  

No.  of  Hours  of  Operation  per  day  

No.  of  Weeks  or  Months  of  operation  

Director's  full  salary  ' 

Percentage  of  Director's  salary  in  SA  budget, 

Salaries  of:    Head  Teacher  

Assistant  Teacher(s)  


Others  (Custodial,  substitutes,  etc.). 

Occupancy  Cost  (Rent,  Utilities,  phone,  etc.)  

Equipment  and  Supplies  

Transportation  

Food  

Any  other  high  Budget  item  

Misc.  Items  

Total  Income.., 

Profit  or  Not  For  Profit  

Total  Expenses 

Percentage  of  Income  other  than  Parent  Fees   

Average,  Daily  Adult-Child  Ratio  

Actual  Cost  per  child  per  week  
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NEW!    SUPER  RESOuPXES  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE:    A  "MUST"  FOR  EVERY  PROGRAM! 


Finally  after  two  years  the  excellent 
serie?,  of  manuals  on  child  care  written 
by  the  Military  Child  Care  Project, 
Marlene  Scavo,  Director,  are  available  to 
the  public.    There  are  19  manuals  with  a 
total  of  2,306  pages  broken  into  three 
major  areas:    Staff  Development  Series, 
Child  Environment  Series,  and  Manage- 
ment Guidebook  Series.    The  first  two 
series  have  individual  manuals  on  Infants, 
Pre-Toddlers,  Toddlers,  Preschoolers,  and 
School -agers. 

Caring  for  School -Age  Chi Idren 
175  pages,  5>b.00 


-How  do  you  handle  school -agers'  disagree- 
ments? 

-How  can  you  make  it  easier  for  school - 
agers  to  behave  in  acceptable  ways? 

-What  about  the  older  child  in  school- 
age  care? 


Creating  Environments  for  School -Age 
Child  Care    127  pages,  $5.00 


An  organized  approach  to  designing  the 
curriculum  and  planning  activities  for 
school -agers  is  presented  in  this  manual. 

-Arranging  space  for  school -age  children 
-Encouraging  development  through  play 
-Using  materials  in  creative  ways 


Order  from: 


This  has  been  set  up  for  use  as  a  self- 
paced  training  module  which  makes  it 
ideal  for  staff  discussion  in  small  "bite- 
size  pieces".    The  following  are  just 
some  of  the  topics  discussed: 
-How  can  you  keep  school -age  children 
interested? 


Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Gov't  Printing  Office 
Dept.  50 

Washington,  D.C.  20402 
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CREATING  THEMES 


One  part  of  programming  for  child  care  is  the  development  of  a 
theme  around  which  some  of  the  planned  activities  are  centered. 

One  problem  that  often  occurs  when  planning  a  theme  is  that  the 
theme  is  so  broad  and  complex  (such  as  transportation,  the  seasons, 
animals)  that  it  becomes  a  shallow  treatment  of  the'  subject*    It  does 
not  allow  children  to  get  fully  involved*    Children,  especially  school- 
agers  who  like  to  take  things  to  completion,  need  to  have  opportunities 
to  experience  individual  things  to  their  fullest*     They  need  opportun- 
ities to  take  ideas  as  far  as  they  can  developmentally  *    This  means 
allowing  school-agers  to  practice  or  play  out  some  ideas  until  they 
have  fully  experienced  one  or  two  simple  concepts*  - 

One  planning  technique  is  to  focus  in  on  specific  activites  rather 
than  a  broad  concept*     Take  a  broad  idea  like  nutrition  or  a  category 
like  fruit  and  then  choose  one  part  of  it  to  expand  upon  such  as  ^n 
orange* 

This  is  what  Jo  Hopkins,  Director  of  the  Champaign, IL  Park  District 
After-School  Program  has  done  in  the  article  that  follows*  She 
outlines  the  thinking  process  with  concrete  examples  that  the  children 
and  staff  can  get  interested  in  and  build  upon  with  other  related 
activities  * 

"ORANGE"  YOU  GLAD  "    BY  Jo  Hopkins 

Creating  themes  for  school-age  programming  is  not  really  difficult 
once  the  Leader  learns  to  think  in  a  "strange"  way.    Because  certain 
topics  are  appropriate  for  certain  age  groups ♦  it  sometimes  seems  that 
schools  have  developed  all  of  the  topics  to  the  fullest  and  there  isn't 
much  left  that  is  new  and  appropriate.    Not  truel    The  Group  Leader's 
role  is  to  take  the  usual  school  subject  and  find  a  new  and  different 
angle  of  approach;   one  that  is  fun  and  interesting.   The  very  simplest 
of  objects  can  serve  as  a  springboard  for  a  multitude  of  avenues. ^  Take* 
for  example,  an  orange.   An  orange  has  an  outside,  an  inside,  a  history, 
and  a  future.    An  orange  can  demand  that  a  child  use  all  of  the  skills 
and  knowledge  that  he  has  been  building  for  six  hours  a  day  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Using  an  orange  for  a  springboard  does  require  that  a  Leader  plan 
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ahead  a  bit.    Step  one  is  to  arrange  to 
have  oranges  for  a  snack  one  day.  Step 
two  is  some  mental  organization,  and  pre- 
ferably some  organization  on  paper.  Al- 
low for  discussion  and  discovery.  Use 
brain-storming.    Record  answers.  Make 
charts.  Ask  questions  that  have  many  an- 
swers.   You  might  start  with: 

1.  How  would  you  describe  this  object. 

There  is  probably  not  a  child  in  the 
program  that  has  not  been  through  number- 
ous  school  units  on  the  Five  Senses.  The 
description  will  generally  cover  such 
usual  things  as  color,  texture,  taste  and 
smell.    Be  alert  for  any  new  words  or  for 
any  words  used  by  an  older  child  that  a 
younger  may  not  be  familiar  with,  and  let 
the  older  one  explain  the  new  word. 

2.  Is  there  anything  about  this  orange 
that  is  like  us? 

Among  other  concepts  the  group  may  be- 
come aware  that,  like  us,  an  orange  has 
a  "skin",  oil  in  the  "skin",  and  "pores". 

3.  What  is  inside  of  an  orange? 

Obviously,  juice.    Will  they  mention 
juice,  seeds,  segments,  membrane?  If 
they  don't,  lead  them  to  it.    Make  a  list 
of  the  items  mentioned.    You  may  wish  to 
use  this  for  a  comparision  with  another 
object  later. 

4.  How  many  segments  does  an  orange 
have? 

Let  each  child  guess.    Write  the  guess 
down  on  a  chart?    Peel  the  orange.  (Does 
everyone  peel  an  orange  in  the  same  way?) 
Count  the  segments.    Who  came  closest? 
Is  there  an  average  number  of  segments? 

5.  How  many  ways  can  we  eat  this  orange? 

You  may  be  surprised  at  some  of  the  an- 
swers. If  a  food  such  as  orange  biscuits 
are  mentioned,  can  it  be  made  by  the  group? 

6.  Why  do  people  keep  saying  oranges  are 
good  for  you? 


You  will  probably  hear  about  the  vitamins* 
Which  Vitamins?    Can  you  see  them?    How  do 
you  know  they  are  there?    Oranges  have  acid. 
Will  it  react  on  soda  in  the  same  way  that 
vinegar  does?    What  does  "citrus"  mean? 

7.  What  can  we  so  with  the  parts  of  the 
orange  that  we  don't  eat? 

Seeds:    dye  them,  plant  them,  soak  and 
punch  holes  in  them  for  a  neck- 
lace, make  mosiacs  

Peels:    grate  for  use  in  cooking,  dry 
and  use  for  potpourri,  cut  in 
strips  and  glue  to  scrap  lumber 
for  a  name  plate,  boil  to  make 
dye,  use  for  crayon  rubbings.... 
(If  you  cut  the  oranges  in  half,  the  cups 
can  be  used  to  hold  ice  cream,  jello,  etc.) 

8.  Where  do  oranges  come  from? 

If  they  know  oranges  come  from  trees,  will 
they  know  where  in  the  United  States  the 
trees  are?    Will  they  know  where  oranges 
were  first  planted,  or  who  brought  the  seeds 
to  this  country?    (The  Encyclopedia 
Brittancia  will  tell  you  that  Columbus 
brought  orange  seeds  with  him  in  1493. 
European  settlers  planted  oranges  in  Florida 
and  Brazil  during  the  1500's.  Spanish 
missionaries  started  the  California  orange 
groves  during  the  1700's.) 

9.  What  do  we  do  next? 

Through  discussions  you  may  find  the  group 
interested  in  trying  to  grow  an  orange  plant. 
What  do  plants  need  in  order  to  grow?  Why 
is  the  Orange  Bowl  called  the  Orange  Bowl? 
Are  all  oranges  the  same?    (Bananas  aren't) 
Are  there  other  fruits  similar  to  oranges? 
(Grapefruit,  limes,  lemons,  kiwi.) 

Take  anyone  of  these  questions,  plus  others 
that  the  children  come  up  with  and  you  are 
ready  to  take  off  on  your  next  theme. 

During  the  course  of  preparing  and  eating 
a  snack  as  simple  as  •     orange,  vocabulary 
has  been  increased  and  improved,  nutrition 
and  health  have  been  discussed,  mathemati- 
cal skills  have  been  used,  science  has  been 
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explored,  creative  thinking  has  been 
needed,  an  art  project  has  evolved,  and 
snack  has  become  interesting.    All  of  this 
did  not  just  happen.    The  Group  Leader 
MADE  it  happen.    Now  she/he  needs  to  be 
prepared  to  follow  through  on  some  of  the 
discussion  topics.    Where  will  they  go 
now?    It's  up  to  the  Group  Leader, 

Through  with  the  orange?    Try  the  simple 
egg  next.    Begin  by  discovering  how  the 
egg  is  like  the  orange.    If  an  orange  can 
take  the  group  to  Italy,  an  egg  could  take 
them  to  China  for  100  Year  Old  Eggs,  Have 
a  good  trip  and  keep  thinking  and  look- 
ing for  the  unusual  angle  all  the  wayl 


\ 


*  SUMMARY-STEPS  FOR  CREATING  A  THEME  * 


★ 
★ 

★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 

★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 


1,  Choose  an  object,  idea  or  con- 
cept for  a  starting  point  to 
expand  into  a  theme, 

2,  Allow  for  dicussion  and  dis- 
covery about  the  topic. 


★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 


3,    Brainstorm  with  staff  and  child-* 


5, 
6, 


ren  ways  to  investigate  the 
topic. 

Ask  questions  that  have  many 
answers. 

Record  answers  and  make  charts. 

Plan  (with  children)  related 
activities. 


★ 
* 
★ 
★ 
* 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 
★ 


WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  FOR  A  THEME? 
WHAT  CAN^  WE  DO???? 

HERS  ARE  SOME  IDEAS  


Drums 
Ice 

Butter 

Paper-making 

Coins 

Truokdrivers 

Bread 

Jogging 

Gravity 

Aerobics 

Yoga 

Calligraphy 
Letter-ij^riting 

and 
Pen  pals 

h'hole  l/heat  Bread 

and 
Honey 

Doll  making 
Baseball  bats 
Volunteering 
Stories:  Writing 

and 
Telling 


Sign  Language 

Quilt  making 

A  day  in  the  life 

of... 
Riddles 
Toothpicks 
Comics  and  Cartoons 
Bookmaking 
Dyeing 
How  to  earn 

spending  money 
Getting  along  with 

your  siblings 
How  to  shop  wisely 
Ballet 
Card  tricks 
Masks 

l-rhat  to  do  if 
your  house 
catches  fire 

Gary  Coleman 

Oragami 

Growing  your  own 
food 


BOOKS  ABOUT  INDIANS.     The  Indian  Histori- 
cal Press r  1451  Masonic  Ave.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, OA    94117,  has  published  a  book- 
let listing  books  that  are  intended  to ^ 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  Ameri- 
can Indians.    Copies  of  the  booklet. 
Books  About  American  Indians,  are  $1.00 
each , 

-h-h-h-h-h-h-h-h-h-i 
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National  Women's  History  Week  March  6-12 


Celebrate  this  important  week  and  help 
school -agers  appreciate  women  in  our  his- 
tory and  their  efforts  to  make  life  for 
women  and  children  better  today. 

Such  women  include  Susan  B,  Anthony, 
Wilma  Rudolph,  Julia  De  Burgos,  Francis 
Perkins,  Chief  Sarah  Winnemucca,  Amelia 
Earhart,  Harriet  Tubman, 

11"  X  17"  Color  Posters  with  biographies 
of  these  and  other  women  are  available 
for  $2.00/poster  from: 

TABS 

744  Carroll  St. 
#  WHW 

Brooklyn,  NY  11215 
RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Read  about  notable  women. 

2.  Show  films/filmstrips. 

3.  Write  and/or  act  out  a  play  about 
one  woman. 

4.  Have  an  older  woman  come  talk  about 
life  for  women  years  ago,  maybe  even 
before  women  could  vote. 

5.  Visit  local  NOW  headquarters  or 
League  of  Women  Voters  office. 

6.  Make  a  book  about  Famous  Women  OR 

A  Famous  Woman    OR   Your  Mother  and 
Her  Work.    Include,  birthdate,  birth 
place,  family,  work,  education  hob- 
bies, talents,  what  important  things 
have  they  done  in  their  life. 

7.  Visit  work  sites  where  women  work  in 
non-traditional  roles.    What  oppor- 
tunities do  women  have  where  you  live? 
Who  Made  it  possible? 

8.  Play  Charades  -  What  can  women  do? 
Each  child  acts  out  one  thing  a  woman 
can  do. 


RESOURCES 

Local  libraries,  local  universities 
church  organizations,  women *s  organiza- 
tions (NOW  -  National  Organization  for 
Women),  Ms.  Magazine,    Parents  Magazine, 
check  with  them  for  books,  filmstrips, 
articles. 

BOOKS 

Fannie  Lou  Hammer  by  June  Jordon 

Helen  Keller:  Toward  the  Light  by  Stewart 

and  Polly  Anne  Graff 
She  Never  Looked  Back:  Margaret  Mead  in 

Samoa  by  Sam  and  Beryl  Epstein 
Lucretia  Mott  by  Doris  Faber 
Rosa  Parks  by  Eloise  Greenfield 
Woman  of  Courage  Uy  Dorothy  Nathan 
Susan  B.  Anthony  by  Iris  Noble 

FILMS 

"Amelia  Earhart"    26  minute  film  -  con- 
tains actual  footage  of  personal  life 
and  flying  deeds. 

"How  We  Got  the  Vote"    55  minute  film. 

"Women  In  Sport  -  An  Informal  History" 
28  minutes. 


Making  a  book  about  your  mother. 
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TIME-OUT  AND  THE 

Time-out  is  one  of  the  most  often  used 
consequences  for  misbehavior.    It  is  a 
short  period  of  time  that  is  used  as  an 
immediate  consequence.    It  occurs  with- 
in the  group's  room  or  environment  (if 
outside).    During  time-out  the  child  is 
generally  not  allowed  to  participate  in 
any  activity  or  interact  with  anyone 
else. 

It  can  be  controversial  for  two  reasons: 


RESOLUTION 


AFTER-SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Time-out  as  a  reminder--Programs  use  time- 
out as  reminders  to  control  running  or 
being  loud.    In  this  case  a  very  short 
period  of  time  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
One  idea  is  to  use  a  one-minute  or  three 
minute  egg  timer  and  give  the  children 
the  responsibility  for  watching  their  own 
time---that  is---when  their  time  is  up, 
they  get  up, without  needing  adult  per- 
mission, and  re-enter  their  group  or 
activity. 


1.  Because  of  the  long  periods  that 
are  sometimes  assigned,  and 

2.  Because  it  can  be  over  used, 
limiting  the  child's  opportunities 
for  enriching  experiences  in  the 
after-school  program.    (How  many 
times  have  you  heard  a  child  des- 
cribed as  "always"  being  in  time- 
out.) 

Long  periods  assigned  to  time-out  are  not 
useful  for  changing  the  child's  behavior. 
Often  the  child  cannot  even  remember  why 
he  or  she  is  "sitting  out". 

Time-out  as  an  "in-house  suspension"--  If 
a  long  period  of  time  is  used  because  the 
child  has  been  out-of-control  and  allow- 
ing them  back  in  the  activities  would  be 
disruptive  to  the  group,  then  removal 
("in-house  suspension")  from  the  area  is 
necessary.    This  might  mean  sending  them 
to  another  part  of  the  building  or  the 
director's  office. 

Different  programs  often  have  different 
viewpoints  about  the  same  behavior. 
Swearing  in  one  program  may  be  viewed 
much  more  seriously  than  in  another  pro- 
gram where  other  behaviors  such  as  fist 
fighting  occur.    Different  behaviors  and 
their  consequences  need  to  be  put  in  re- 
lative terms  within  the  context  of  each 
program.  And  time-out  and  other  conse- 
quences must  be  used  appropriately  with- 
in this  context. 


The  5,  10,  or  15  minute  time-out--This  is 
appropriate  for  those  instances  where  the 
child  has  been  reminded  once  or  twice  al- 
ready and  now  its  the  third  time  they've 
thrown  the  football  in  the  room  or  they've 
jumped  on  the  couch.    Or  a  rule  that  all 
the  children  know  about  is  broken  such 
as  throwing  rocks  on  the  playgound  or 
throwing  wet  toilet  paper  at  the  ceiling 
of  the  bathroom. 

Time-out  as  a  more  serious  consequence— 
For  some  programs  time-out  is  used  for 
more  serious  behaviors  such  as  swearing 
at  an  adult  or  fighting  with  another  child. 

In  this  case  a  longer  period  of  time  is 
appropriate  especially  if  the  child  needs 
time  to  calm  down  or  "cool  off".  How- 
ever, one  or  two  hours  or  longer  (as  we 
have  heard  about)  is  not  appropriate. 

It  also  is  not  appropriate  and  serves  no 
purpose  to  carry  a  time-out  over  to  the 
next  day.  The  purpose  is  to  have  avail- 
able to  the  adult  a  quickly  applied  con- 
sequence that  is  immediate  and  stops  the 
disruptive  behavior.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  time-out  to  be  "punishment"  as 
"time"  served.  .^^^ 
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CORRECTION 

Last  issue  in  RESOURCES,  we  reported  the 
excellent  school-age  child  care  books  by 
Military  Child  Care  Project  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  We  omitted 
the  series  numbers  by  error.  They  are 
included  with  the  other  titles  from  this 
excellent  series. 

Staff  Development  Series: 

The  "Caring"  Role  in  a  Child  Care  Center, 
Part  1,  Orientation.  69  p.  $4.50. 
S/N  008-000-00363-7 

The  "Caring"  Role  in  a  Child  Care  Center, 
Part  2,  Relating  to  Parents.  78  p.  $4.50. 
S/N  008-000-00364-5 

The  "Caring"  Role  in  a  Child  Care  Center, 
Part  3,  Relating  to  Children.  72  p. $5.00 
S/N  008-000-00365-3 

Caring  for  Infants. 196  p.  $6.00. 
S/N  008-000-00366-1 

Caring  for  Pretoddlers ,  (13  to  24  months 
of  agei  151  p.  $6.00. 

S/N  008-000-00367-0 

Caring  for  Toddlers, (25  through  36  months 
of  agel  161  p.  $6.00. 

S/N  008-000-00368-8 

Caring  for  Preschoolers,  196  p.  $6.00 
S/N  008-000-00369-6 

Caring  for  School-Age  Children,  175  p. 
$6.00. 

S/N  008-000-00370-0 

*Set  of  the  8  publications  described  above, 
at  a  special  reduced  price.  $29.00 
S/N  008-000-00383-1 


Child  Environment  Series: 

Creating  Enviromients  for  Infants,  111  p. 
$4.75. 

S/N  008-000-00371-8 

Creating  Environments  for  Pretoddlers, 
(13  to  24  months  of  age), 119  p.  $5.00. 
S/N  008-000-00372-6 

Creating  Environments  for  Toddlers, (25 
through  36  months  of  age), 122  p.  $5.50. 
S/N  008-000-00373-4 

Creating  Environments  for  Preschoolers, 
131  p.  $5.00. 

S/N  008-000-00374-2 

Creating  Environments  for  School-Age 
Child  Care,  127  p.  $5.00. 
S/N  008-000-00375-1 

*Set  of  the  5  publications  described  above, 
at  a  special  reduced  price.  $18.00 
S/N  008-000-00384-0 


ALL  ORDERS  MUST  BE  PREPAID  

MAIL  TO: 

Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Dept.  50 

Washington,  DC  20402 
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HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Guns  and  Child  Care  :    Tragic  Mix 

It  seems  obvious  that  guns  have  no  place 
in  day  care.    The  following  news  report 
underscores  the  potential  for  tragedy. 

Memphis r  Term.  -  A  4-year-old  child,  acci- 
dently  shot  and  killed  the  65  year-old 
director  of  a  church-run  day  care  center. 
The  woman  was  killed  by  a  single  shot. 
The  child  found  the  ,22-caliher  pistol 
in  a  teacher-- aide  * s  purse. 

Everyone  working  with  children  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  possible  consequences 
when  guns  are  carried  into  children's 
environments  by  staff,  parents,  or  visitors. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  AND  DAY  CARE 

There  has  been  much  recent  media  atten- 
tion to  the  high  percentage  of  cases  of 
diseases  such  as  Hepatitis  A,  diarrhea, 
and  H  Flu  in  some  child  care  centers. 
The  blame  has  been  placed  primarily  car- 
ing for  large  numbers  of  diapered  child- 
ren in  group  care  and  the  lack  of  train- 
ing and  slack  sanitary  procedures  in  dia- 
pering and  food  handling. 

Preventive  Suggestions  For  Programs  With 
Infants  and  Toddlers: 

1.  Wash  hands  BEFORE  and  after  dia- 
pering each  child.  (Better  break  out 
the  hand  lotion. ) 

2.  Dispose  of  soiled  diapers  right 
away. 

3.  Disinfect  toys  every  day. 

4.  Provide  training  on  proper  food 
handling. 


For  School -Age  Programs: 

1.  If  children  help  with  snack,  make 
sure  their  hands  are  washed  thoroughly. 

2.  Discuss  proper  food  handling  and 
importance  of  hand  washing  after  using 
the  bathroom. 

3.  Bring  Red  Cross  or  others  in  to 
teach  pre-parenting  skills  (such  as 
proper  health  practices  with  infants) 
to  the  older  school -agers . 


For  More  Information,  FREE,  Send  a  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  to: 

Infectious  Diseases 
School  Age  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


Conference  On 
Family  Day  Care  Technical  Assistance 

Where:     Atlanta,  6; 
Date:       April  11-13,  1983 
Fee:        $40  by  March  18 

$45  after  March  18 

For  more  information  contact: 

Child  Care  Support  Center 
Save  the  Children 
1182  West  Peachtree  St.,  N.W. 
Suite  209 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 
(404)  885-1578 
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free  newsletter 

Wellesley  School-Age  Child  Care 
Project 

In  response  to  the  Wellesley  Project *s 
contacts  with  hundreds  of  programs  and 
concerned  individuals  across  the  country 
during  the  past  three  years,  the  Project 
is  offering  a  free  newsletter  to  be  pub- 
lished the  first  week  of  February.    It  is 
designed  to  provide  updated  legislative 
information,  resources,  and  ideas  for 
communities  to  create  more  quality  school - 
age  child  care. 

They  intend  for  it  to  be  interactive  with 
those  interested  in  SACC,    They  want  to 
hear  about  successful  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  develop  programs. 

The  first  issue  features  a  pull-out  sec- 
tion on  how  to  design  a  workshop  for 
school  personnel,  community  agencies,  and 


individuals  interested  in  developing  SACC 
based  on  school -affiliated,  community  part- 
nerships.   To  be  put  on  their  contact  list 
wr i  te I 

School -Age  Child  Care  Project 
828  Washington  St. 
Wellesley,  MA  02182 
(617)  235-6360  Ext.  2546 


CORRECTION 
SEE  PAGE  5  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMA- 
TION REGARDING  MILITARY  CHILD  CARE 
PROJECT  BOOKS  ON  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD 
CARE. 
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INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  and  CHILD  CARE 


The  following  are  suggestions  for  prevention  of  respiratory  and 
gastrointestinal  infections  (as  well  as  more  uncommon  illnesses)  in 
child  care. 

1)  Consult  a  health  care  professional  if  more  than  one  or  two  children 
have  the  same  disease. 

2)  Use  disposable  tissues  for  sneezing  and  blowing  nose. 

3)  Wash  mucous  off  children  and  toys. 

4)  Play  outside  daily  and  also  open  windows  at  least  once  daily,  even 
in  winter,  to  dilute  breathed  air  with  fresh  air. 

5)  Keep  room  temperature  cool  to  maintain  humidity  and  prevent  loss  of 
fluid.    Use  humidifiers,  water  pans,  etc. 

6)  Space  cots/mats  three  feet  apart  at  rest  time. 

7)  Wash  all  surfaces  touched  during  diapering  with  a  solution  of  1/2  cup 
bleach  to  1  gallon  of  water  kept  in  a  spray  bottle. 

8)  Wash  hands  after  arr^  toilet-related  activity.    Turn  off  faucet  with 
a  towel  to  avoid  re-contamination.    Use  disposable  gloves  or  plastic 
bags  v^hen  handling  contaminated  materials. 

9)  Place  soiled  clothing  in  a  plastic  bag,  unrinsed,  to  be  sent  home. 

10)  Exclude  children  and  staff  with  diarrhea. 

11)  Assign  each  child  for  physical  care  to  a  specific  adult. 

12)  Use  stepstools  and  toilet  adapters  with  flushing  toilets  instead 
of  potty  chairs. 

13)  Make  a  rule  of  not  sharing  combs,  brushes,  hats,  or  towels. 
(This  also  helps  prevent  spread  of  head  lice  and  scabies.) 

Resources 

•'Infection  and  Day  Care"  Child  Care  Information  Exchange,  March-April 
1983.  Back  issue  S3. 50,  CCIE,  C-44,  Redmond,  WA  98052. 

"Preventing  Illness  in  Infant/Toddler  Day  Care"  Young  Children, 
March  1983.  Single  reprints  $1  from  NAEYC,  1834  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20009. 

"Communicable  Diseases  in  Day  Care''  Mothers  Today  Preschooler, 
April  1983.    Single  complimentary  copies'available  free.  Write  Pat 
Bogner,  Mothers  Today  Preschooler,  441  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017. 

"The  Day  Care  Health  Scare:    What  Doctors  Know"  Working  Mother, 
July  1983, back  issue  price  $2.50,  McCalTs  Working  Mother,  230  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10169. 

"Infant  Care  Centers  Seen  As  Major  Source  of  Hepatitus"  Child  Care 
Information  Exchange,  September  1980. 
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The  Newsletter  for  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 

FEATURE 

THE  GREAT  BALANCING  ACT  :  THE  DIRECTOR/TEACHER  ROLE 

by    Mary  Ann  Rusch,  Director-Teacher,  Glendale  After  School  Program 


There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  dual  role  of  the 
Director-Teacher  position.    Five  of  Nashville's  School-Age  Day  Care  Dir- 
ector-Teachers offered  their  perspective  of  their  dual  positions  as  well 
as  offering  solutions  to  help  make  this  demanding  position  livable. 

The  Director-Teacher  position  is  actually  two  jobs  under  one  umbrella. 
This  combination  can  result  in  too  many  tasks  to  do  within  a  too-little 
time  span.    Some  of  the  Director-Teachers  interviewed  perferred  this  spin 
in  that  they  had  knowledge  of  the  total  program  and  also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  closely  with  the  children.    The  Director-Teacher  posi- 
tion often  allows  for  more  openness  and  respect  from  the  school  staff 
since  they  are  aware  of  the  qualifications  and  responsibility  that  goes 
with  tnis  position.  _ 

One  of  the  disadvantages  to  this  position  include  the  differences 
in  the  attitude  that  needs  to  be  used  when  approaching  the  different  job 
responsibilities.  The  Lead  Teacher  role  usually  has  a  closer,  more  per- 
sonal relationship  with  the  parents  due  to  the  frequency  of  talking  with 
them.  On  the  other  hand  the  Director  position  occasionally  calls  for  a 
more  administrative  approach  when  dealing  with  money  matters  or  a  severe 
discipline  problem. 

The  other  disadvantage  most  often  mentioned  was  the  Di rector-Tsacher 
position  is  not  always  recognized  as  a  professional  position  by  the 
parents  and  occasionally  by  the  Board.    One  complaint  was  that  Director- 
Teachers  often  begin  their  careers  being  paid  on  an  hourly  wage,  thus 
ending  up  being  considered  part-time.    They  are  as  part-time  employees 
but  expected  to  work  as  full  time  professionals.    A  salaried  position 
carries  more  prestige. 


SOLUTIONS 


People  Relationships 


Parents--Work  toward  open  communication  with  the  parents  involved  in  the 
program.  You  may  have  to  earn  the  parent's  respect  for  your  expertise- 
be  patient--for  this  respect  will  generally  come.  When  approaching  a 
parent  about  their  child's  behavior  problem  DON'T  greet  them  at  the  door 
with  a  list  of  that  days  misdeeds  BUT  approach  this  situation  with  "your 
child  has  been  having  some  problems  lately  and  I  was  wondering  if  you 
had  any  ideas  on  how  WE  can  help  her".  Be  willing  to  listen  to  what  the 
parents  have  to  say  and  treat  thein  with  respect.  Always  keep  a  positive 
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attitude  for  that  attitude  may  be  reflected 
in  how  the  parents  react  toward  you  and  the 
program. 

Staff --Try  to  get  the  most  professional 
staff  that  can  be  put  together  and  have 
them  trained  to  do  any  of  the  Director- 
Teacher'  s  tasks . 

Assign  specific  duties  for  different  days 
of  the  week.    Distribute  the  duties  to 
the  various  staff  members,  thus  removing 
some  of  the  pressure  off  of  the  Director- 
Teacher.    Also,  select  staff  members  that 
can  work  easily  with  all  age  groups  and 
related  well  to  children  as  well  as  to 
adults. 

Board  of  Pi rectors--The  Director-Teacher 
needs  to  help  the  board  to  realize  that 
this  dual  position  is  a  professional 
position  and  that  this  person  needs  to 
be  treated  and  paid  as  a  professional. 
Having  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  to  as- 
sist with  the  bookeeping  helps  to  light- 
en   the  load.    Constantly  keep  an  open 
relationship  and  keep  the  Board  apprised 
of  what  is  going  on  with  the  program  and 
encourage  them  to  share  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  program. 

Children--  Have  a  clear  understanding 
with  the  children.    Respect  them  and  their 
individuality  and  develop  a  personal  re- 
lationship with  each  one.    Open  communi- 
cation is  a  must  but  you  must  also  re- 
present an  authority  figure. 

Attitudes 

Flexibility  with  what's  going  on  at  the 
time  is  necessary  in  making  this  dual 
role  situation  livable.  Some  weeks  you 
may  need  to  spend  extra  time  on  adminis- 
trative duties  while  at  other  times  ex- 
tra time  may  be  needed  in  carrying  out 
the  actual  program. 

With  the  composition  of  the  children  in 
the  program  changing  from  year  to  year 
there  must  be  flexibility  on  where  the 
emphasis  of  the  program  should  be. 

Priorities--Each  year's  priorities  need 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  program.  A 
weekly  or  monthly  list  of  things  to  do  is 
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a  must  for  some  of  the  Director-Teachers 
interviewed.    Without  a  written  list  of 
what  is  to  be  done,  sometimes  major  objec- 
tives may  be  overlooked  while  you  are  con- 
centrating on  some  minor  goal.    The  items 
listed  should  be  given  a  number  rating 
depending  on  each  item's  overall  impor- 
tance.   Concentrate  on  the  major  goals  and 
fit  the  other  "nice  to  do  if  I  had  the 
time"  goals  where  time  allows.  Update 
and  revise  these  list  of  priorities  often. 
Make  this  list  work  for  you--allow  it  to 
direct  you  in  doing  those  high  priority 
tasks. 

Relax,  have  fun,  use  your  sense  of  humor 
and  enjoy  the  challenge.    You  can  control 
this  dual  role  situation--don' t  let  it 
control  you. 

Special  thanks  to  the  following: 

Libby  Ellis,  Woodmont  After  School  Care 
Cindy  Thompson,  Burton  After  School  D.C. 
Peggy  Hamacher,     H.G.  Hill  After  Sch.D.C 
Karlene  Polk,  City  Road  Day  Care 


publisher's  notes 

*  Label  changes  Including  address  corrections 
and  renewals  entered  into  the  computer 
were  complete  for  all  corrections  and 
changes  received  by  March  4th. 

*FREE  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  NEWSLETTER 
ADDRESS  CORRECTION 

The  Wellesley  Project's  free  SACC  News- 
letter -  intended  as  a  networking  tool  for 
anyone  involved  or  interested  in  school- 
age  child  care  and  available  free  upon 
request  -  has  had  problems  receiving  mail 
addressed  to  just  the  street  address  and 
not  Wellesley  College.     Also  we  have  listed 
the  phone  no.  incorrectly  twice. 

CONTACT:        School-Age  Child  Care  Project 
Wellesley  College 
Center  for  Research  on  Women 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-1453 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


THE  10  YEAR  OLD 

General  Characteristics  

Is  in  a  comfortable  equi 1 ibruim. 

Is  sincere,  happy,  relaxed,  confident, 
congeni  al . 

Is  generally  content  with  self. 

Is  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  ages. 

Poi  sed. 

Experiences  outburst  of  happi ness--de- 
monstrations  affection. 

Is  able  to  tolerate  frustration. 

Has  a  huge  appetite. 

A  perfectionist  -  wants  to  do  well,  but 
loses  interest  if  discouraged  or 
pressured. 

Relationships  With  Others. . . 

Home  centered  -  enjoys  spending  time 
with  family. 

Respects  parents  and  their  role. 

Loves  friends. 

Gangs  and  clubs  are  strong  with  members 
usually  of  one  sex... short  in  dur- 
ation and  a  changing  membership. 

Dislikes  being  with  6-9  yr  olds. 

Nurtures  preschool  and  younger  children 
and  animals. 

Motor  Skills. . . 

Eye-hand  coordination  good.    Ready  for 
crafts  and  shopwork. 

Delights  in  physical  activity  -  running, 
skating,  cycling,  jumping. 

Intellect  &  School ... 

Enjoys  learning. 

Loves  to  memori  ze . 

Rather  talk  and  listen  than  work. 

Needs  help  in  planning,  but  will  take 
initiative  and  follow  through. 


Skill  development  -  Without  pressure 
such  as  cooking,  carpentry,  pottery. 

Activities. . . 

"Fooling  around"  with  friends. 
Large  muscle  activities. 
Collecting  things. 

Doing  odd  jobs  to  earn  spending  money. 
Reading. 

Making  alot  of  noise. 

Moral s. . . 

Opposed  to  cheating. 

Believes  in  justice  and  fair  play. 

Argues  over  fairness  in  games. 

More  attention  to  what's  wrong  than 
right . 

Sees  situations  as  either  right  or  wrong. 

IN  SUMMARY,  (can  you  really  sum  up  a  ten 
year  old?)  the  ten  year  old  child  is  an 
easy-going  person  to  be  around;  has  lots 
of  interests  and  is  striving  to  be  more 
skillful. 

For  after-school  programs,  problems  arise 
out  of  ?  major  characteristics.    One,  10 
year  olds  do  not  like  being  involved  with 
9-10  yr.  olds.    Many  conflicts  arise  out 
of  the  rubbing  together  of  these  volatile 
surfaces.    However,  ten  year  olds  can  be 
ever  so  helpful  with  children  five  and 
under.    The  best  approach  is  to  allow  10 
year  olds  space  and  freedom  from  too  close 
contact  with  6-9  year  olds  and  as  many  op- 
portunities to    help  with  preschoolers. 

Second,  their  STRICT  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  see 
many  sides  of  a  situation  or  to  be  swayed 
from  their  idea  of  "It's  wrong"&"It's  not 
fair."    Child  care  workers  can  help  10 
year  olds  expand  their  viewpoints  by 
gently  introducing  new  ideas  and  options 
to  them  for  consideration. 

by: 

Bonnie  Johnson 
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ACTIVITIES 

"Mr.  Green jeans,    Move  Over" 

PLANT  YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

by    Becky  Bowman 


WAIT!    Don't  skip  over  this  page  just  be- 
cause all  your  outside  space  is  paved  over 
or  you  can't  dig  up  the  church  lawn.  You 
too  can  have  a  garden. 

Got  A  Green  Thumb? 

"Have  you  got  a  green  uhumb?,"  the  school - 
age  teacher    »ked  of  one  child. 

"Who  me?    No,  my  thumb  is  brown." 

Growing  Up  Gi  een  by  Alice  Skelsey  and 
Glona  Huckaby  states  that  growing  up 
green  for  a  child  is  a  state  of  mind  for 
both  the  ch-ild  and  particularly  the  adults 
around  her. 

Spring  is  the  time  to  think  about  gardens 
and  growing  things.    The  school-age  child 
needs  the  experience  and  reward  of  working 
with  dirt,  plants,  water;  and  reaping  the 
harvest  of  foods,  flowers,  and  new  seeds. 
Many  times  the  school -age  child  lives  in 
a  concrete  world  of  apartments,  sidewalks, 
and  streets.    Even  if  he  has  some  "green" 
ground  around  at  home;    often  working  par- 
ents do  not  have  the  time  to  spend  "digging 
in  the  dirt." 

A  good  caregiver  can  provide  these  exper- 
iences for  the  child  and  can  provide  the 
time  and  space  for  wonderful  things  to 
happen  like — changing  that  brown  thumb 
into  a  green  one. 

City  Gardens 

Think  you  have  no  space  for  a  garden? 

-Indoor  Gardens  are  possible!    See  Growing 
Up  Green  (next  page)  which  contains  ideas 
on  apartment  gardens,  growing  potatoes  in- 
doors in  trash  cans,  etc. 

-What  about  window  boxes? 

-How  about  borrowing  land?    Find  someone- 

parent,  board  member,  staff  member  etc.  who 

would  let  a  group  come  out  once  a  week  to 
tend  a  garden. 
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Outdoor  Gardens 

*  Goals: 

1.  To  provide  an  experience  that  could 
meet  the  needs  of  a  wide  age  group. 

2.  To  provide  a  highly  motivated  exper- 
ience for  promoting  group  co-operation 
and  individual  motivation. 

3.  To  help  the  child  understand  cause  and 
effect  relationships  within  nature. 

4.  To  actively  involve  the  children  in 
the  planning  and  implementing  of  a  long- 
term  project. 

*  PI dns  and  Methods : 

1.  Caregiver  discusses  with  children  the 
kinds  of  things  that  could  be  planted. 

2.  Caregiver,  together  with  children, 
draws-up  a  map  of  what  the  garden  will 
look  like.  ;  - 

3.  Field  trip  to  hardware  store  to  pur- 
chase seeds,  topsoil,  etc. 

4.  Measure  off  the  garden  and  stake  it 
off  with  stri  ng . 

5.  Dig  up  the  ground.  You  may  want  to 
find  a  volunteer  to  come  with  a  tiller. 

6.  Mix  into  dirt  new  top  soil  and  ferti- 
lizer. 

7.  Make  rows  and  plant  seeds  or  seedlings. 
(The  children  may  grow  their  own  seedlings 
inside  and  then  transplant  thern  to  the 
outdoors.    See  Growing  Up  Green  for  more 

on  thi  s. ) 

8.  Water  the  garden  well. 

9.  Make  a  chart  for  the  children  to  sign- 
up for  watering,  weeding,  etc. 

10.  Make  a  chart  to  record  the  number  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  etc.  that  are  harvested. 
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Planting  a  garden  outdoors  can    be  a  very 
successful  experience.    Be  sure  to  plant 
foods  and  flowers  that  are  easy  to  grow 
in  your  region.    Some  example  may  be, 
marigolds,  radishes,  different  kinds  of 
greens,  squashes,  green  beans,  and  tomatoes • 

One  school -age  program  in  an  inner  city 
environment  with  outdoor  garden  space 
available  followed  the  plan  described 
in  this  article.    About  40  children  had 
an  active  part  over  a  five  month  time. 
They  were  able  to  harvest  mustard  greens 
for  lunch  for  70  children.    They  sampled 
raw  green  beans,  radisiies,  carrots,  and 
onions.    Vases  of  flowers  appeared  on 
the  director' s  desk. 

The  caregiver  provided  the  supplies,  space, 
and  continuous  motivation,  modeling,  and 
lots  of  patience  through-out  the  five 
months.    It  was  a  "growing"  experience 
for  everyone;    everyone  who  worked,  sweated, 
ate,  and  "grew  green". 


Eight  year  old  boy,  "I  spent  the  day  dig- 
ging  up  the  dirt . "  It  was  really  hard  work 
because  the  teacher  said  we  had  to  get 
out  the  grass  and  roots.    Jason  kept  cry- 
ing for  my  shovel;    but,  he  was  to^little 
to  use  it." 


Six  year  old  girl ,    "The  teacher  let  us 
water  the  plants.    We  had  to  get  a  buc- 
ket and  fill  it  with  water  in  the  house, 
and  carry  it  out  to  the  garden.    I  always 
watered  the  flowers  and  tomatoes." 


Ten  year  old  boy,  "Yeah,  we  had  so  many 
"grs^ns"  (mustard  greens)  that  we  couldn't 
cook  them  all.    I  got  to  take  home  a  big 
bag  full,  and  my  mother  cooked  them." 


Growing  Up  Green  by  Alice  Skelsey  and 
Gloria  Huckaby;  Workman  Publishing  Co. 
240  pages  $4.95  plus  $1  postage  &  handling 

This  was  written  for  parents  but  is 
equally  valuable  for  child  caregivers. 
This  excellent  book  covers  the  How-to*s 
of  getting  acquainted  with  the  "green" 
world  of  trees,  flowers,  vegetables, 
fruits, grass  to  gardening  techniques 
(in  and  out  of  doors)  to  a  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  relationship  between 
people  and  the  earth.    Its  uniqueness 
lies  in  its  approach  to  gardening  with 
the  child's  needs  and  abilities  in  mind. 
The  photography  captures  the  special 
mystery  betv/een  child  and  earth. 


★  Available  from  School  Age  NOTES  $5.95 
postpaid  see  page  15, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


Tired  of  scrubbing  stains  from  magic-markers  that  have  gone  through  the  paper  or  have  over 
shot  their  mark?    Try  water-color  markers  such  as  "Mr.  Sketch"  made  by  Sanford's.  They 
look  and  draw  just  like  the  permanent  markers  but  don't  soak  through  paper  to  the  surface 
below,  and  they  wash  off  relatively  easy.    Check  your  local  school  or  art  supply  store. 
(Note  the  health  warning  below  regarding  permanent  markers.) 


DANGER  -  Toxic  Art  Supplies  ~  "Poison  Palette"  by  the  Massachusetts  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  lists  the  following  art  supplies  as  potenially  dangerous: 

-Permanent  Markers  -  unlike  water-based  markers,  these  contain  solvents  that,  if  inhaled 
can  damage  lungs,  kidneys  and  the  nervous  system. 

-Thinners  and  Rubber  Cement  -  should  not  be  used  by  any  child  since  they  contain 
solvents,  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  hexane  and  toluene  (which  is  the  ingredient  that 
gives  a  high  to  glue  sniffers). 

-Glazes  -  many  contain  lead 

-Acrylic  paints  -  some  contain  cadmium,  ammonia  and  formaldehyde 


"Preventing  Illness  in  Infant/Toddler  Day  Care"  -  This  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the 
current  March  issue  of  Young  Chi Idren.  Single  reprints  are  available  for  !"!  from  NAEYC, 
1834  Connecticut  Ave,  N.W.,    Washington  D.C.,  20009 


GOAL  SETTING  -  You  can't  throw  a  ball,  drive  a  car,  or  cook  dinner  without  knowing  what 
direction  you  want  to  go  in.    That  is,  where  do  you  want  the  ball  to  go,  where  are  you 
going  in  the  car,  and  what  do  you  want  for  dinner.      The  same  is  true  for   your  school- 
age  program.  *VJhat  are  your  goals  for  your  program?.  •  .*What  do  you  want  to  achieve?  

*What  do  you  want  for  the  children?  *Do  you  have  any  specific  goals  related  to  develop-  ' 

ment  of  parent/program  relationship  or  personal/professional  growth  of  your  staff?  

Line  up  now:  guest  resource  people,  field  trips,  ideas  and  p>"ojects  for  your  summer 
program.       AND,  don't  forget  to  involve  the  children  in  planning  and  brainstorming. 


Time-savers  they  never  tell  you  about: 

-Everytime  you  look  up  a  number  or  address  in  the  phone  book  doesn't  mean  you  should 
put  it  in  your  phone/address  file.  Circle  it  in  the  phone  book  -  don't  be  afraid  to 
write  helpful  notations  in  the  phone  book  but  don't  tear  out  the  page  -  tape  a  note- 
pad to  the  cover.  If  you  call  long  distance  information,  put  that  number  in  your 
phone  file  -  you  never  know  when  you'll  need  it  again.  Use  general  headings  in  your 
file  such  as  parks,  museums,  etc,  -  put  any  admission  fees  and  other  pertinent  info, 
next  to  the  phone  number. 

-When  writing  standard  requests  for  rates,  catalogs,  free  material  that  has  been 
advertised,  etc.  Develop  a  standard  form  on  your  letterhead  that  can  be  duplicated. 
"Please  send  We  appreciate  your  prompt  attention  to  thisJ'    Better  yet  use  post- 
cards -  eliminates  folding,  stuffing  and  sealing  envelope,  and  finding  and  licking 
a  stamp. 


"Before  I  got  married  I  had  six  theories  about  bringing  up  children; 
now  I  have  six  children  and  no  theories.  " 

John  Wilwot,  Earl  of  Rochester  (1647-1680) 
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Conflict  resolution 


SPECIAL  CHILDREN 

Conflicts  often  arise  in  groups  when  the 
needs  of  special  children  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  other  children  (or  by  the 
staff). 

Brian  was  eleven  years  old  and  not  as 
quick  as  his  younger,  day  care  companions. 
He  talked  to  them,  but  they  didn't  under- 
stand what  he  was  saying.    He  tried  to 
play  cards,  but  they  didn't  want  him  to. 
He  "didn't  play  right".    He  wanted  to  par- 
ticipate but  he  rarely  found  the  oppor- 
tunity.   So  Brian  usually  was  left  on  the 
sideli  nes. 

The  caregiver  began  to  notice  how  many 
times  Brian  had  nothing  to  do.    She  began 
to  listen  when  the  other  children  spoke 
to  him.    When  they  were  not  telling  him 
simply  to  go  away,  they  <^DOke  to  him  as 
to  a  two  year  old. 

The  caregiver's  role  became  one  of  model- 


ing and  knowing  when  and  how  to  intervene, 
so  tnat  Brian  and  the  other  children  could 
develop  a  working  friendship.  During 
kickball  games,  she  showed  him  how  to  play 
and  had  the  other  children  wait  until  he 
could  kick  the  ball.    When  a  card  game 
was  being  played,  she  sat  by  Brian  and 
helped  him  play  his  cards.    And  every  time 
she  heard  children  talk  to  him  as  if  he 
was  below  them;    the  caregiver  explained 
to  them  that  Brian  understood  what  they 
said  to  him  -  they  could  speak  normally 
to  him. 

After  awhile  Brian  began  to  participate 
more.    He  still  needed  the  caregiver's 
help,  but  the  other  children  were  begin- 
ning to  also  model  behavior  and  work  to- 
gether with  Brian.    He  still  could  not  do 
things  the  other  children  could,  but  the 
others  found  a  companion  they  didn't  know 
they  had  before. 

by 

Annette  Shaw 
Guilford  College 
Greensboro,  NC 


The  Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small  Planet  by  Children's  Creative  Response  to  Conflict  Prograir 

A  PROGRAM  OF  TECHNIQUES  AND  ACTIVITIES  WRITTEN 
ESPECIALLY  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN 

★  HOW  TO  CREATE  A  COOPERATIVE  ENVIRONMENT 

★  HOW  TO  USE  CREATIVE  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  through  roleplaying,  puppetry 

DECISION-MAKING/  AND  OTHER  TECHNIQUES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

★  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  IN  CHILDREN'S  GAMES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

★  50  ACTIVITIES  AND  EXERCISES  -  NEW  AND  OLD 

TVfF 

raiENDLY 
CLASSROOM 
FOR  A 

SMALL  PUNET 

ONLY  $7.95  POSTPAID 
ORDER  TODAY!  see  page  15 
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Jl  THi:  MUSIC  BEAT>^ 


MUSICAL  CHAIRS  :  EVERYBODY  WINS 


"Nonelimination  Musical  Chairs >    The  ob- 
ject  is  to  keep  everyone  in  the  game  even 
though  chairs  are  systematically  removed. 
As  in  the  competitive  version,  music  is 
played,    and  more  and  more  chairs  are  re- 
moved each  time  the  music  stops. 

In  this  game,  though,  more  and  more 
children  have  to  team  up  together,  sitting 
on  parts  of  chairs  or  on  each  other  to 
keep  everyone  in  the  game. 

In  the  end,  all  twenty  children  who  started 
the  game  are  delicately  perched  on  one 
chair,  as  opposed  to  nineteen  disappointed 
children  standing  on  the  sidelines  with 
one  "winner"  on  one  chair. 


If  you  happen  to  play  this  game  in  a  park 

and  there  are  no  chairs  available,  people 

on  their  hands  and  knees  can  serve  as 

singing  chairs.    Together  they  can  decide 

when  their  music  will  stop,  and  as  human 
chairs  are  removed,  they  merely  join  the 
other  group  (sitting)."    page  30 


Source:    The  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games 

Book       by  Terry  Qrlick 
Published  by  Random  House,  129  pages. 
Available  from  School  Age  NOTES. 
$6.95  plus  $1.00  postage  &  handling. 

★  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  AND  ORDER  FORM  SEE 
PAGE  15. 


yi^,^EK^  Activities  For  Young  Children 


VOL.  1 


ONE  STEP  AT 
ATIME 


Uvcly.  upbeat  songs  introduce  time: 
"Before."  •After."  "Moming  Noon.  Aher- 
noon  Night."  *^c$tCTdav.  Today.  Tomor- 
row."* The  Face  of  the  Clock."  "Sixty 
Second*  Sixty  Minutes,"  and  more. 
Dance  *ilh  the  Skinny  Thinnv  Minute 
Hand  and  the  Stumpy  Dumpy  Hour 
Hand.  A  must  for  jazzing  up  pre  school 
and  pnmary  curriculum!  Activity  guide 
included. 


VOL.2 

BEGINNING  SOUNDS 
AND  CAREERS 

Laugh  and  sing  ak>ng  with  your 
children  as  they  meet  twenty-six  un- 
forgettable character*  in  the  make- 
believ-e  town  of  Bubbaville.  Meet 
-Benny  Bellini  the  Baker  on  B 
Street."  "Eloise  the  Electrician." 
"Jivin"  Joe  Jone*  the  J  Street  Jazz 
Musician"  and  more.  Short  catchy 
song*  introduce  the  sounds  of  the 
alphabet  and  tu/enty-sb<  careers 
Great  opportuniiie*  for  dramatic 
play!  Activity  guide  Included. 


VOL.3 

MONSTERS  AND 
MONSTROUS  THINGS 

Meet  "Dinosaurs"  and  "Dragon 
Achoo."  Learn  what  real  dragon*  do. 
Do  the  "Bag  Monster  Rag"  and  the 
"Boogie  Man  Boogie."  An*wer  the 
sea  monster  riddles  and  sing  the 
"Monstery  ABC's."  Appealing 
monsters  present  a  monstery  ap- 
proach to  preschool  and  primary 
skills:  listening.  foUowing  directions, 
movement,  shapes.  cok>r*.  counting, 
the  zUphabet.  nrianners.  etc.  Exciting 
musk:!  Imaginative  activity  guide. 


SHIP  TO:  Name  


Address  P.O.  Box  

City  

Upbeat  BASICS 
120516  Ackicn  Station 
Nashville,  TN  37212 
(615)  327-0520 


State 


  Zip 


crrv 


TITLE  OF  ALBUM 
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ARTS  S  CRAFTS... -ARTS  S  CRAFTS. .. .ARTS  a  CRAFTS. .. .ARTS  S  CRAFTS.... 


MAKE  A  GIFT  -  DE'COUPAGE  STYLE 

What  is  De'coupage?   A  way  to  decorate  an  ob- 
ject with  pictures,  photos,  and  designs.  Each 
object  can  be  as  unique  and  different  as  the 
children  who  make  them.    One  great  idea  for  a 
Ntother's  Day  Gift™ A  Jewelry  Box. 

Have  Available.,. 

-Empty  boxes  (cigar  box,  shoe  box,  gift  box) 
-Poster  paints 

-Paintbrushes  (for  paint  and  for  glue) 

-Large  paper  doiles,  photos,  magazine  pictures, 

postcards,  etc. 
-Scissors 

-Liquid  white  glue  or  clear  varnish 
Directions 


1.  Paint  the  box  with  any  color  poster  paint. 
Let  dry. 

2.  Cut  doilies,  pictures,  photos,  or  whatever 
the  child  chooses  to  use,  into  different  shapes 
and  sizes. 


3.  Brush  liquid  white  glue  over  entire  out- 
side of  box  and  cover. 

4.  Decorate  box  and  box  top  with  doilies, 
photos,    pictures  by  placing  them  on  the  wet 
glue.    Let  glue  dry. 

5.  Brush  at  least  four  layers  of  glue  on  box 
and  top.    Allow  to  dry  completely  between 
each  layer.    You  may  choose  to  use  varnish  in- 
stead of  glue--two  coats  is  usually  enough. 

IMPORTANT  TIPS: 

1.  School -agers  need  a  sense  of  completion. 
Divide  the  project  into  tasks  that  can  be 
completed  each  day. 

2.  Children  will  find  it  helpful  to  lay  out 
and  plan  their  designs  before    applying  first 
layer  of  glue. 


ADAPTED  FROM:    Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream 
Cones  by  Phyllis  Fiarotta     p.  112. 


arts&crafts 

Gdchestecct. 


—  New  For  1983  — 

Start  planning  your 
craft  program  for  the  new 
year  with  our  new  1 983  catalog 

1 32  page  full  color  catalog  filled  with 
creative  and  exciting  craft  kits  and  ideas 
for  all  of  your  needs. 

Send  for  your  FREE  catalog. 

S^'S  AFITS  AIMO  CRAFTS 

DIVISION  OF  S&S  LEATHER  COMPANY 

COLCHESTER.  CONN.  06415    TEL'  (203)  537-3451 
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I^ECTOR'S  CORNERJ 

NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE   PREVENTION  MONTH 
by    Pat  Lockett,  Family  Resource  Center,  Nashville,  TN 

April  has  been  proclaimed  National  Child  Abuse  Prevention  month.    It's  a  time  to 
focus  attention  on  the  more  than  one  million  children  in  this  country  who  are  verbally, 
physically,  emotionally  or  sexually  abused  each  year.    Just  as  important,  however,  is 
the  opportunity  to  increase  awareness  of  ways  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  thousands  of  other 
children.    Through  the  combined  efforts  of  teachers,  caregivers,  and  other  professionals 
in  the  community  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  further  abuse  of  children  in  our 
community. 

Informacion  about  both  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  abuse/negl ecc  is  essential  to 
effectively  preventing  this  serious  problem.    Teachers,  child  care  staff  and  other  care- 
givers see  children  daily  whose  abuse  or  neglect  go  undetected.    Children  with  obvious 
and  repeated  injuries  such  as  black  eye,  broken  bones  or  lesser  injuries  such  as  bruises 
from  a  switching  are  rather  easy  to  detect  but  often  leave  caregivers  frustrated  by 
their  lack  of  knowledge  about  what  to  do  once  you  suspect  a  child  is  being  abused. 
Whether  to  report  and  how  to  report  are  critical  concerns  for  most  staff. 

All  states  have  legislation  that  stipulates  who  must  report  and  what  conditions 
must  be  reported.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  individuals  working  with  children  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  child  abuse  statues  of  their  state;    specifically  related  to  a 
person's  responsibility  for  reporting.    There  are  some  common  elements  of  the  laws;  the 
laws  of  all  states  offer  immunity  to  those  reporting  in  "good  faith".    They  offer 
anonymity  and  ways  of  protecting  the  reporter. 

In  most  states  suspicion  that  an  injury  or  harm  to  a  child  by  a  parent  or  other 
custodian  was  inflicted  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  report.    You  don't  have  to  "prove" 
a  child  was  abused  to  make  a  child  abuse  report.    One  need  only  the  child's  injuries/ 
condition  or  nature  of  the  harm  to  include  name  and  location  of  who  harmed  the  child 
if  known. 

The  child  protection  agency  is  the  legally  mandated  agency  for  reporting  in  most 
states  not  the  police.    This  agency  has  responsibility  for  treatment  and  follow-up  with 
families.    Their  early  involvement  is  significant  to  the  child's  protection.  Once 
reported  the  child  protection  agency  follows  through. 

What  about  the  child  whose  injuries  aren't"  so  obvious?    All  teachers/caregi vers 
have  encountered  the  child  who  has  many  problems;    he/she  is  aggressive  or  withdrawn,  a 
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"bully"  or  exhibits  other  forms  of  disruptive  or  sometimes  bizzare  behavior.    This  child 
might  be  a  child  who  is  abused  or  neglected.    Every  "problem  child"  is  not  an  abused 
child,  however,  children  who  are  abused  or  neglected  are  more  likely  to  exhibit  acting 
out  or  aberrant  behavior,  thereby  giving  off  signals  long  before  most  adults  become  aware. 

The    sexually  abused  child  is  the  most  troublesome.    Our  strong  feelings  about  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  a  child  can  be  conveyed  to  the  child  who  shares  that  information. 
School  officials, like  other  agencies  who  see  children, can  overreact  creating  an  additional 
emotional  burden  for  the  child  victim  of  sexual  abuse.    A  calm,  caring  attitude  is  impor- 
tant.   The  teacher  or  caregiver's  ressurance  as  a  person  known  to  the  child  becomes  the 
child's  support  throughout  what  might  be  a  long  scary  process. 

REMEMBER: 

*  Be  observant  of  unusual  or  repeated  injuries, 

*  Be  aware  of  unusual  behaviors  and  consider  abuse/neglect  as  a  possible  under- 

lying cause. 

*  Remember  parents  who  abuse  their  children  are  ordinary  and  "normal 

They  come  from  all  social  and  economic  groups, 

*  8e  supportive  of  the  child. 

*  Be  knowledgeable  of  the  law, 

*  Be  empathetic  toward  the  parent. 

*  Contact  the  social  service  agency  responsible  for 

investigating. 

*  All  child  care  agencies  need  a  protocal  for  handling 

suspected  cases  of  abuse. 

*  Don't  panic  or  convey  your  feelings  about  the  situation  to 

the  child.    This  is  especially  significant  in  sexual 
abuse. 

*  Join  forces  with  other  professionals  and  agencies 

in  your  community  to  prevent  child  abuse  through 

the  development  of  parent  support  groups  as  well  as  parenting  and  parent- 
hood education  groups. 
For  more  information  or  if  you  wish  to  have  someone  speak  to  your  staff,  contact 

your  local  child  protection  agency.    If  not  sure  who  to  contact,  ask  your  child  care 

licensing  office. 
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HAPAHENT  /NANDOUTJ" 

Or 

MAGAZINES  AMD  NEWSLETTERS 
FOR 

The  following  are  resources  with  helpful  information  for  parents  of  schoo1-age  children. 
Other  excellent  publications  that  predomi nently  cover  infants  and  preschoolers  are  not 
listed. 

Working  Mother  (not  to  be  confused  with  Working  Woman)  -  Deals  specifically  with  issues  of 
concern  to  mothers  who  work.    Articles  cover  "at-home   issues"  and  "on-the-job  issues". 
Information  related  to  day  care  is  also  prominent.      12  monthy  issues  $9.95.  (Also  avail- 
able on  some  newstands.)    Working  Mother,  P.O.  Box  10608,  Des  Moines,  lA  50381. 

Parents  -  One  of  the  best,  most  economical,  al  1 -round  parent  magazines  available.  Contains 
many  articles,  question  and  answer  sections,  "news  you  can  use"  type  sections  and  assures 
your  child's  age  range  is  covered  by  including  in  each  issue  eight  separately  written 
columns  called  "As  They  Grow".  12  monthly  issues  S9.95.    (Also  available  on  newstands  in 
certain  cities.)    Parents ,  Subscription  Dept.  Bergenfield,  NJ  07621. 

The  Newsletter  of  Parenting  -  This  16  page  newsletter  condenses  and  summarizes  information 
related  to  parenting  that "appeares  in  a  diverse  range  of  magazines  and  journals  as  well  as 
carrying  short  articles  by  experts.    Subjects  covered  vary  from  "What  to  tell  the  kids  a- 
bout  Santa  Claus",  to  "  Electronic  Games  as  Learning  Tools".    It  is  published  by  the  ex- 
cellent children's  magazine  Highlights  for  Childrea    (Available  by  subscription  only.) 
12  monthly  issues  $11.95,  The^Newsletter  of  Parenting,  2300  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  2505, 
Columbus,  OH  43216. 

Pediatrics  for  Parents:  The  Monthly  Newsletter  for  Caring  Parents  -  A  10-page  monthly  news- 
letter  designed  to  keep  parents  better  informed  of  "new"  advances  in  health  care  for  child- 
ren as  well  as  day-to-day,  self-care  information.    Different  issues  have  contained  Tips  or 
articles  related  to  the  use  of  aspirin,  earwax,  sugar  in  cereal  ana  its  promotion  on  TV, 
and  how  the  toothbrush  was  invented.  12  issues  for  $12.00.  Pediatrics  for  Parents,  176 
Mt.  Hope  Ave.,  Bangor, ME  04401 

The  Exceptional  Parent  -  is  a  monthly  magazine  for  parents  of  children  with  disabilities, 
hor  subscription  information  write:    The  Exceptional  Parent,  296  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02116  .   

Practical  Parenting  -  Edited  by  Vicki  Lansky.    A  newsletter  of  tips  and  ideas  for  parents. 
Includes  contribution  by  parents  from  their  own  experiences  with  what  worked  best  with 
their  children.    6  issues  per  year  for  S6.50.    Practical  Parenting,  18318  Minnetonka  Blvd, 
Deephaven,  MM     55391  . 

Nurturing  News  -  A  newsletter  for  and  about  the  men  who  care  for  children.    4  issues  for 
S7.00.    Nurturing  News,  P.O.  Box  1813,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92702. 

For  Parents  -  is  a  bi-monthly  newsletter  that  shares  oositive  Christian  parenting  concepts 
through  ideas,  tips,  and  games  that  enhance  individual  self-concept  while  building  family 
or  grouD  identity.    6  issues  oer  year  for  $10.00.    For  Parents  7052  West  Lane,  Eden  Lane 
N.Y.  14057 
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PARENT  HANDOUT  -  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSLETTERS  FOR  PARENTS  -  Con't. 


*THE  FOLLOWING  WE  HAVE  NOT  REVIEWED  BUT  MAY  BE  OF  INTEREST  T^.  YOU. 

The  Single  Parent  -  Parents  Without  Partners,  Inc.,  7910  Woodmont  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Stepfamily  Bulletin  -  Human  Science  Press,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

Parents'  Choice  -  Reviews  children's  books,  television,  movies,  music,  story  records, 
toys  and  games.    Parents'  Choice  Box  185,  Waban,  MA  02168 

Co-Parent  -  P.O.  Box  92262,  Milwaukee,  WI  53202. 

Action  for  Children's  Television  ,    46  Austin  St.,  Newtonville,  MA  02160. 

Equal  Play  -    Women's  Action  Alliance,  370  Lexington  Ave.,  Rm  603,  New  York,  NY  10017 

For  CANADIAN  and  FOREIGN  RATES:    Contact  the  publication. 

NOTE:    The  Sesame  St.  Parents'  Newsletter  (NOT  the  Sesame  St.  Magazine  for  Children) 
has  ceased  publication  as  of  the  March  1983  is3ue. 

Families  Magazine  (a  Readers'  Digest  publ icaticii)  an  excellent  resource  also  is 
no  longer  available. 

NOTE:    Many  of  the  publications  on  these  two  pages  will  honor  requests  for  a  sample  copy 
and  current  subscription  information. 
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MEDICAL  TIPS*****HEDICAL  Ti PS*****MEDICAL  TI PS*****MEDICAL  TIPS***** 
★★★★★MEDICAL  TIPS*****MEOICAL  TIPS*****MEDICAL  TI PS*****MEDI GAL  TIPS***** 


Anyone  who  has  ever  worked  with  children 
know  that  bumps,  cuts,  and  scrapes  are  a 
regular  part  of  the  children's  day. 

School -agers  do  have  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  safety,  primarily  because  they 
have  past  experience  and  mistakes  to  base 
decisions  on.    School -age  children  are 
learning  how  to  avoid  hurting  themselves, 
but  accidents  do  happen.    Here  is  a  help- 
ful first-aid  tip  for  a  comir'^.n  "hurt". 

Mouth  Cuts 

Cuts  inside  the  mouth  tend  to  bleed  a  lot 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the 
bleeding  to  stop.    Place  a  WET  TEA  BAG  on 
the  cut  (also  works  great  against  the 
gum  where  a  tooth  has  just  come  out). 
There  is  a  chemical  reaction  between  the 
tea  and  the  enzymes  in  the  saliva  that 
help  in  the  clotting  process. 

Source:    Callie  Charping,R.N, 

+++++++++H 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED  FOR  MEDICAL  EMERGENCIES? 


Frozen  Peas  Icepacks  -  Do  you  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  ice, used  to  keep  the 
swelling  down  on  minor  injuries,  from 
dripping  all  over?    And  if  the  piece  of 
ice  is  too  large  it  doesn't  fit  around 
the  injury,    Sound  familiar? 

"Use  a  bag  of  froxen  vegetables  especially 
green  peas.    They  are  inexpensive,  mold 
to  the*  injury  site,  have  a  large  surface 
area,  are  reusable  until  the  package  is 
opened  and  come  in  a  relatively  puncture 
proof  bag.  When  they  melt  down  you  don*t 
get  the  mess  of  ice  cubes.  Emergency 
Medicine,  9/30/82  " 

Source:  Pediatrics  for  Parents,  November 
1982     (For  more  information  about  this 
helpful  newsletter  see  page  12,) 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THE  SYMPTOMS,   INCUBATION  PERIOD,  DURATION  AND 
COMMUNICABILITY  OF  COMMON  CHILDHOOD  ILLNESSES^ 

innKTNfi  FOR  EASY-TO-FOLLOW  SAFETY  AND  EMERGENCY  HANDBOOK 

FOR  TRAINING  STAFF  OR  LEADING  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITY  GROUPS 
WITH  CHILDREN? 


FIND  IT  ALL 


A  SIGH  OF  RELIEF;  THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  CHILDHOOD  EMERGENCIES 


BY  taTiN  L  Green,  bantam  books,  $10.95  plus  $1  shipping 
★  PLUS  EREL  ''emergency  procedural  policy  chart"  with  every  copy  purchased 


ORDER  TODAY! 
SEE  PAGE  15 


•We  were  so  pleased  with  A  Sigh  of  Relief 
we  want  to  order  3  more  copies." 

La  Mesa,  Calif. 
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MINI-SHOPPING  GUIDE  to  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  RESOURCES 


THE 


COOPERATIVE 

SPORTS  & 
GAMES  BOOK 

ChsllengeWithout  Competition 


■  i  HH\  ORI.K^K 


The  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book    1 29pp 
S6.95  plus  51.00  postage  &  handling  ($7.95) 

-ACTIVE  sports/games  THAT  EVERYONE 
CAN  PARTICIPATE  IN  "WITHOUT  THE 
HURT  OF  losing". 

"NEW  GAMES  AND  FAMILIAR  GAMES 
"recycled  INTO  FUN-FOR-ALL 

adventures", 
-games  from  the  artic/  new  guinea, 

AND  THE  people's  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA. 


★SPECIAL  OFFER* 
SAVE  $1  -  ORDER  BOTH 

GROWING  UP  GREEN  ($5.95)  THE 
COOPERATIVE  SPORTS  S  GAMES  BOOK 

($7.95)     FOR  ONLY  $12,90 
START  now!  TO  GET  READY  FOR  YOUR  SUMMER  PROGRAM  -  ORDER  TODAY ! 


SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

School  Age  NOTES 
PO  Box  121036 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


□  1  Year  Subscription  (six 

issues)  $12.95 

□  Canada  -  1  Year  S13.95  U.S. 


Mini-Shopping  Guide  to  School-Age  Child  Care  Resources 

(All  Prices  Include  Shipping) 

□  K/d's-Amenca  400  Pages  Activities  and  Themes  $  9-45 

□  A  Sigh  of  Relief  Emergency  Handbook   $11.95 

□  Kids' Kitchen  Takeover Crails,  Cooking  &  Experiments   $  7.95 

n  The  Friendly  Classrooom .  . .  Conflict  Resolution  &  Activities  ...  $  7.95 

□  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action  Manual 486  Pages  $13.95 

□  Growing  Up  Green.. 240  pages  of  nature  ideas  $  5.95 

Q  Cooperative  Sports  £  Games  Book . .Everybody  wins..$  7.95 
^  SPECIAL  OFFER.. both 

Q         Growing  Up  Green  <s  Cooperative  SportsSGames  .$12 .90 


Name 


Add res s_ 
City 


State 


Total  enclosed 


Zip. 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 

1 


r 


SCROUNGER'S  CORNER 


"1 


Toys  and  equipment  -    Check  your 
yellow  pages  for  wholesalers  of  toys, 
novelties,  equipment  etc.    Ask  them 
what  they  (or  the  manufacturers)  do 
with  their  "seconds".    They  often 
will  let  you  have  them. 

Also  retail  or  "discount"  stores 
often  will  give  you  damaged  games 
and  equipment.    Sometimes  after  ex- 
plaining who  you  are  and  what  you 
do  they  will  donate  new  ones.  Get 
parents  or  volunteers  to  do  this 
"leg-work". 


^  wi1 


Write  them  a  letter  thanking  them 
include  some  artwork  -  better  yet 
have  some  of  the  children  write 
thank-you's  telling  what  they  did 
th  the  donation. 


J 


NEW  SNACK  BOOK 

Super  Snacks  by  Jean  Warren  is  160  -  no 
sugar  -  no  honey  -  no  artificial  sweetners 
recipes  for  children.    Most  can  be  done 
by  school -agers. 

The  book  is  arranged  by  months  to  take 
advantage  of  seasons  and  holidays  with 
appropriate  recipes. 

Super  Snacks,  64pp     $4.50  (postpaid) 

Warren  Publishing  House 
PO  Box  2253 

Alderwood  Manor,  WA  98036 


PUBLISHER' S  NOTE:     We  now  have  2  Post 
Office  boxes  should  you  notice  a 
new  box  numbei  -  the  increase  in  mail 
volume  made  a  second  box  necessary . 


PO  Box  120674 


or    PO  Box  121036 


Nashville,   TN  37212 

Either  one  will  get  your  mail  to  us. 

Have  an  idea  to  share?  Let's  hear  from  you. 
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FEATURE 

CHANGING  FOR  SUMMER 

by  Rich  Scofield 

If  this  sunnier  you  have  the  same  children,  same  adults,  same  envir- 
onment, and  same  program,  you  should  consider  how  to  change  and  rearrange 
these  to  provide  an  exciting  and  challenging  summer  program. 

Change  the  Environment  -  Re-arrange  the  rooms  you  use  Make  them  very 

different  for  summer .Have  the  children  help  plan  the  rearranging  

Add  or  subtract  tables,  furniture,  shelving,  lighting,  wall  decorations 

 Add  lots  of  soft  space  for  the  slower  pace  of  summer    -  overstuffed 

chairs,  carpeting,  floor  pillows  Add  new  interest  centers  and  put  a- 

way  old  interest  centers  Add  tent  type  structures  to  both  indoor  and 

outdoor  spaces  Add  to  playground  new  building  materials  such  as  old 

tires,  boards,  barrels,  (paint  them  bright  colors  to  avoid  junkyard  look) 
and  make  sure  water  play  is  available  Move  some  of  the  interest  cen- 
ters outside  for  the  day  such  as  art  easels  and  woodworking  Plan  lots 

of  field  trips  even  if  it  only  means  walking  to  a  nearby  park. 

Change  the  Children  -  Rearrange  groups  Perhaps  break  into  age  group- 

ings  and  assign  primary  caregivers  Allow  friends  to  visit  Arrange 

for  some  children  to  visit  another  center  and  vice  versa. 

Change  the  Adults  -  Arrange  for  guest  instruction  by  adults  (including 
parents    and  teenage  siblings)  who  have  special  talents  and  skills; 
check  with  public  relations  departments  of  police,  fire  departments, 
hospitals,  armed  services  recruitment  offices,  manufacturers, many  have 
school  visit  programs  designed  for  elementary-aged  children  and  they  are 

not  as  busy  in  the  suniner  Just  as  you  might  have  some  children  switch 

centers  for  the  day,  have  an  adult  or  two  from  the  other  center  switch 
places  {  visit)  for  the  day. 

Change  the  Program  -  Changing  the  environment  such  as  different  interest 

centers  and  more  field  trips  is  part  of  programming  differently  New 

interest  areas  might  include  new  pets,  cooking  or  snack  preparation 

(more  time  for  this  is  available  in  summer)  Visit  where  parents  work 

 Try  different  themes  or  units  -  Use  Kids'  America  for  ideas  

Arrange  with  a  computer  store  to  sponsor  a  computer  camp  at  your  center 
 Borrow  video  tape  equipment  and  have  kids  film  their  own  movie. 

Brainstorm  with  others  (and  with  the  children)  to  find  ways  of 
changing  the  above  four  elements  of  your   program  to  create  a  summer 
that  all  enjoy.  The  following  page  includes  questions  from  a  summer  pro- 
gram checklist 'from  Creating  Environn^nts  for  School-Age  Child  Care. 
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RATE  YOUR  SUMMER  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM 


 ^Can  the  children  plan  and  carry  out 

long-term  projects? 

Do  the  children  have  adult  help  when 
needed  but  can  carry  out  projects  with  some 
degree  of  independence  and  privacy? 

 Do  the  children  have  opportunities 

to  test  the  limits  of  their  skills  and 
strengths  in  activities  that  have  a  small 
element  of  risk  such  as  climbing  trees, 
taking  hikes  and  building  fires? 

J  ^Can  children  choose  to  do  real  work 

around  the  center  like  painting  or  making 
minor  repairs? 

 ^Do  the  children  find  a  large  variety 

of  games  in  the  center? 

Can  the  children  select  games  and 
activities  they  like,  and  ask  and  get  good 
suggestions  from  caregivers  as  needed? 

Are  caregivers  or  other  adults  avail- 
able  to  show  "how  to"  and  teach  interest- 
ing skills? 

 ^Are  activities  offered  that  use 

special  tools,  such  as  woodworking  and 
pottery? 

 ^Are  there  opportunities  to  leave  the 

center  and  explore  the  conmunity  with 
caregivers  or  to  swim,  bowl  or  partici- 
pate in  other  activities? 

 Are  there  opportunities  for  field 

trips  to  different  kinds  of  places? 

 ^Are  there  opportunities  for  the 

chi Idren  to  earn  money  by  doing  chores  in 
the  community? 


TWO  SUPER  RESOURCES! ! 

Creating  Environments  for  School -Age 

Child  Care"     127  pages,  55-00 
Order#    S/N  008-000-00375-1 

An  organized  approach  to  designing 
the  curriculum  and  planning  activi- 
ties for  school-agers. 

-Arranging  space  for  school -age 
children 

-Encouraging  development  through  play 
-Using  materials  in  creative  ways 

Caring  for  School -Age  Children 

175  pages,  $5,00 
Order*    S/N  008-000-00370-0 

This  has  been  set  up  for  use  as  a 
self -paced  training  module  which 
makes  it  ideal  for  staff  discussion 
in  small  "bite-size  pieces".  The 
following  are  just  some  of  the  topics 
di  scussed: 

-How  can  you  keep  school -age  children 
interested? 

-How  do  you  handle  school-agers'dis- 
agreements? 

-How  can  you  make  it  easier  for 
school -agers  to  behave  in  acceptable 
ways? 

-What  about  the  older  child  in  school - 
age  care? 

Order  from:  Superintendent  of 
Documents 
U.S.  Gov't  Printing 

Office 
Dept.  50 

Washington,  D.C.  20402 


 Are  there  times  for  the  children  to 

be  left  on  their  own  to  find  their  own 
solutions  to  the  "there's  nothing  to  do" 
probl em? 


See  the  following  issues  of  School  Age 
NOTES  for  more  all  day  and  summer  program 
ideas : 

From  Bound  Volume  I  -  Jan/FebJ981 

March/April, 1981 
May/June,1981 

From  Bound  Volume  II  -  May/ June,  1982 

July/ August,  1982 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


IS  YOUR  COMMUNITY  SUPPORTING  AFTER 
SCHOOL  CARE? 

The  Wellesley  School-Age  Child  Care  Pro- 
ject is  collecting  information  about  how 
state  legislatives  and  local  school 
boards  are  developing  policies  toward 
school -age  child  care  programs  that  use 
public  school  space.    Several  states  al- 
ready have  legislation  that  outlines  the 
use  of  school  buildings  for  day  care 
programs  these  include  Oregon,  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusett,  and  Virginia.  The 
Project  is  particularly  interested  in  re- 
ceiving copies  of  enabling  legislation  or 
regulations  regarding  school -based  pro- 
grams * 

The  Progect  is  also  interested  in  the 
following: 

1.  What  regulations  does  your  state 
have  about  use  of  public  schools  by  non- 
school  groups? 

2.  What  are  your  local  school  board 
policies  regarding  use  of  school  space 
and  charging  rent  or  fees  for  such  use? 

3*    Are  school  boards  setting  any  pro- 
grammatic guidelines  for  groups  in  schools 
or  programs  that  are  administered  under 
school  jurisdiction. 

4.  Who  monitors  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams in  public  schools  if  they  are 
exempt  because  they  are  in  a  school 

bui Iding? 

5.  Has  licensing  of  school  programs 
been  an  issue  in  your  community?  Are 
there  different  lines  of  jurisdiction 
between  after  school  programs  in  public 
school  buildings  and  other  programs  such 
as  State  Education  Department  regulating 
school -based  programs  and  State  Day  Care 
Office  regulating  the  others? 

6.  Do  you  know  any  programs  that 
have  ever  had  problems  with  the  issue  of 
liability  such  as  who  is  responsible  for 
the  child  between  school  and  arrival  at 
your  program? 


7.    In  your  community  or  state,  have 
there  been  any  cases  of  lawsuits  related 
to  use  of  school  space  or  responsibility 
for  children  between  school  and  arrival 
at  program? 

Send  information  to  or  contact: 

Mickey  Seligson 
School -Age  Child  Care  Project 
Center  for  Research  on  Women 
Wei lesley  Col  lege 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-1453 


NEWS  &  IDEAS  YOU  CAN  USE 

Rest  Time  Idea    -  Want  something  different 
for  your  rest  times  during  the  summer?  The 
children's  Radio  Theatre  has  many  of  its 
award-winning  broadcasts  available  on  cas- 
sette tapes. 

Tapes  cost  $6-$7  each  and  include  folktales, 
musical  revues,  and  original  plays  complete 
with  music  and  sound  effects.    For  cassette 
catalog  contact: 

Children's  Radio  Theatre 
1609  Connecticut  Ave.  N,W. 
Washington,  DC  20009 


Child  Care  Law  Center  -  They  are  interested 
in  any  legal  issues  child  care  centers 
have  had  to  deal  with.    Also,  they  have  in- 
formation available  on  both  legal  issues 
and  employer  supported  child  care.    Ask  for 
materials  brochure. 
New  Address:  Child  Care  Law  Center 

625  Market  St.,  Suite  816 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

The  mild  winter  means  a  bumper  crop  of 
insects.    An  increased  threat  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Spotted  Fever  is  projected  for 
the  Southeast  and  other  states  with  tick- 
infested  areas.    (See  page  12  "Coping  with 
Insects") 
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ACTIVITIES 


NEIGHBORHOOD  EXPLORATION 
By  Susan  D.  Antenen 


Children  and  teachers  too  often  think 
that  environmental  education  takes  place 
in  the  country,  on  a  school  field  trip 
or  when  a  naturalist  is  talking.    Not  so, 
environmental  education  simply  means 
"learning  about  your  surroundings"-  That 
means  anywhere--i ndoors,  outdoors,  in 
the  city,  in  the  country,  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs.   Nor  is  it  the  domain  of  experts. 
You  are  all  capable  of  teaching  environ- 
mental education;    call  it  neighborhood 
exploration* 

This  article  promotes  a  type  of  after 
school  program  that  is  fun,  interesting, 
and  educational  for  the  children,  satis- 
fying for  the  teachers,  and  that  adds 
substance  and  continuity  to  your  program 
through  the  year.    The  advantages  of  using 
your  immediate  neighborhood  are  obvious: 
it's  close  to  home,  has  built-in  inter- 
est for  the  children,  is  cheap,  doesn't 
require  a  bus,  facilitates  short  trips, 
and  frequency  of  visits. 

MAKE  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  MAP 


Do  you  really  know  your  neighborhood? 
A  neighborhood  can  yield  limitless  maps 
and  a  general  walk  with  your  class  around 
the  neighborhood,  choosing  one  main  route, 
is  a  good  way  to  begin.    Once  your  basic 
map  is  decided  you  will  want  to  start 
"theme  walks",  on  local  nature  on  the 
block,  architecture,  points  of  interest 
(the  oldest  house,  shoe  store,  police 
station,  etc.).    The  maps  can  be  drawn 
or  painted    on  all  sizes  of  paper,  made 
out  of  different  colors  and  patterns  of 
contact  paper  on  the  floor,  or  construct- 
ed three-dimensionally  out  of  boxes  and 
scrap  materials.    To  get  year-long  mile- 
age from  mapping  the  neighborhood,  you 
will  want  to  vary  the  route  of  the  trial, 
use  it  for  different  purposes,  and  work 
as  individuals  and  as  a  group  on  projects. 
In  a  sense,  the  maps  become  an  ever-grow- 


ing atlas  of  your  community. 

Children  enjoy  interviewing  each  other  and 
adult  local  residents.    Older  neighbors 
will  describe  the  past  and  talk  about 
changes.    You  can  interview  working  people 
at  the  ice  factory,  firehouse,  pizza  shop, 
police  station,  shoe  repair  shop,  grocery, 
and  florist  shop.    Don't  ignore  the  men 
with  the  back-hoe  doing  road  excavation 
(what's  under  the  street?    how  does  the 
machinery  work?)    After  these  interviews 
the  children  may    be  able  to  isolate  one 
or  two  community  issues c 

While  you're  on  the  streets,  examine  the 
construction  of  the  neighborhood  and 
collect  small  sample  of  the  building  mater- 
ials— bricks,  cement,  metal,  wood,  rock. 
The  local  historical  society  is  able  to 
tell  you  what  architectural  style  your 
neighborhood  is  and  when  it  was  built. 
You  can  make  rubbings  of  architectural 
features. 

There  are  many  ways  to  make  your  center's 
presence  felt  in  your  community.    Care  for 
the  street  trees  growing  on  your  block. 
Mount  flower-filled  window  boxes  on  your 
building.    Make  a  mural  outside  of  your 
center.    If  you  tie  in  with  other  community 
groups,  you  can  organize  a  block  clean-up, 
have  a  booth  at  a  street  fair,  or  seek  a 
grant  to  improve  the  neighborhood. 

In  addition  to  exploring  your  immediate 
neighborhood,  occassionally  you  will  want 
to  travel  further  afield  to  give  your 
class  a  broader  perspective.    Don't  save 
all  your  field  trips  for  the  summer. 
Museums,  city  parks,  orchards,  farms, 
historic  communities,  nature  centers,  air- 
ports, and  cemeteries  are  just  a  few 
field  trip  possibilities. 

The  more  people  who  take  an  interest  in 
your  class,  the  better.    A  nationwide 
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program  that  every  after  school  center 
can  call  upon  is  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion,   Extension  agents  can  give  talks 
and  demonstrations  on  gardening,  forestry, 
nutrition,  or  domestic  animals  (varies 
regionally).    Naturalists,  museum  educa- 
tors, community  gardeners,  nutritionists, 
artists,  and  dancers  are  specialists  your 
class  can  invite*    It  is,  however,  up  to 
you.    YOU  MUST  CALL  THEM,    If  New  York 
City  is  any  indication,  these  outside 
resources  don*t  even  know  that  after 
school  day  care  exists.    Therefore,  you 
must  take  the  initiative. 

As  soon  as  you* re  underway  with  neighbor- 
hood exploration,  make  the  physical  place 
of  your  classroom  reflect  the  activities 
and  discoveries,, ,, the  maps,  the  pictures, 
vocabulary,  models,  banners,  rubbings. 
As  a  group  you  can  keep  a  neighborhood 
journal  with  words  and  pictures;  what's 
happened,  what  is  blooming,  t:ie  weather, 
new  bits  of  information,  local  news,  what 
the  birds  are  doing,  and  on  and  on. 

In  conclusion,  your  local  community  is 
a  never-ending  source  of  activities,  in- 
formation, and  resources.  To  begin,  do 
a  neighborhood  survey.    Find  out  what's 
there  and  who's  there.    Once  you  start, 
there's  no  end, 

Susan  Antenen  is  the  School-Age  Coor- 
dinator for  Wave  Hill,  an  environmental 
studies  center  in  the  Bronx ,  ^ew  York, 


Check  your  community  for  resources  for 
opportunities  for  swimming  on  a  daily 
basis  or  special  trips  to  beaches  or 
pools. 


SUMMER  PROGRAM  TIPS 

Try  Some  New  Ideas  for  your  summer  program. 
Children  and  teachers  need  the  stimulation 
of  something  different  as  well  as  the 
change  of  pace  summer  provides.  Looking 
for  new  ideas  and  different  approach  can 
often  give  summer  programs  the  shot  in 
the  arm  they  need.    This  summer  take  your 
good  ideas  and  put  them  into  ACTION, 

Have  You  Tried  This? 

Have  a  contest  to  name  the  summer  program 
{The  Summer  Seekers,  Kid's  Alive,  Summer 
of  Friends,  Exploring  Unlimited,  Adven- 
ture   Time  Program,  Summer  Raiders), 

---How  About  A  Mascot? 

-—An  Emblem?  (Kids  can  draw  them)  Re- 
late it  to  summer  program  name  or 
theme, 

— A  Program  Theme  Song?  (Rocky,  E,T, 

Pac-Man  Fever) 
---A  Password?   Secret  Handshake? 

Have  a  panel  of  children  selected  by  the 
other  children  be  the  judges  for  choosing 
the  above  or  have  a  lesson  in  democracy 
by  taking  a  vote. 

New  Kids 

Often  in  your  summer  program  there  is  a 
sudden  influx  of  new  children* 

*Make  sure  they  get  paired  up  with  some- 
one who  can  help  them  learn  your  program's 
routine, 

*Give  them  two  rules  to  guide  their  be- 
havior (these  can  apply  to  the  others  as 
well), 

1,  We  don't  do  anything  that  might 
hurt  ourselves  or  others, 

2.  We  don't  do  anything  that  might  de- 
stroy property, 

*Do  a  bulletin  board  featuring  the  new 
kids  -  pictures  of  their  family,  pets, 
friends  -  drawings  -  special  interests, 

*At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  send 
home  a  note  to  the  child's  family  about 
how  well  the  child  has  adjusted. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


PADDLING/  WHIPPING/  SPANKING 
by  Rich  Scofield,  Editor 


Recently  corporal  punishment  has  been 
making  news  headlines.    Corporal  punish- 
ment is  a  controversial  subject  with  pro- 
fessionals taking  stands  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue. 

Incidents  of  child  abuse  charges  against 
teachers  and  cases  of  reviews  of  state 
and  local  laws  have  been  reported.  There 
has  been  much  advocacy  to  ban  corporal 
punishment  either  in  school  systems  or 
day  care  centers  but  also  some  cases  of 
lifting  of  such  bans. 

With  regard  to  discipline  and  punishment, 
spankings  are  easy  to  administer  and 
often  appear  to  have  quick  results. 
Parents  have  used  the  technique  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  (We  also  have  had  war  and 
killing  for  thousands  of  years  thus  a  his- 
torical perspective  is  not  necessarily  a 
justification.)    One  of  the  problems  with 
spanking  is  it  often  is  done  because  the 
adult  is  angry  or  frustrated  with  the 
child. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  cultural  link- 
age between  what  children  expect  and  how 
they  view  whether  you  care  about  them. 
A  child's  view  of  "if  you  spank  me  that 
means  you  care",  does  not  seem  to  make 
any  sense  at  first.    I  first  encountered 
this  when  I  left  a  school  system  which 
"did  not  spank"  and  entered  a  culture  out- 
side the  U.S.  where  a  twelve  year  old  in 
my  class  said    "Please  beat  us,  then  we 
will  behave."    Corporal  puni shment  was 
used  at  hoiiie.  The  children  associated 
beatings  with  caring. 

Children  want  order  to  their  lives  and 
want  to  know  that  adults  will  prevent 
chaos.    By  providing  firm  limits  with  de- 
finite consequences  you  are  saying  the 
adults  will  protect  you  both  from  others 
and  from  yourself.    We  can  care  for  them 
and  give  order  to  their  lives  without  re- 
sorting to  spanking.    Not  only  can  we  show 
children  we  can  care  for  them  without 


violence,  we  are  showing  them  models  that 
they  can  use  when  they  are  parents,  teach- 
ers, or  caregivers. 

How  do  we  prevent  the  over  use  of  spanking^ 
that  is,  every  misbehavior  is  met  with  the 
paddle?    And  how  do  we  prevent  severe 
beating  that  leave  bruises  and  injuries  to 
the  child? 

As  parents  the  occasional  spanking  of  a 
young  child  for  a  serious  (dangerous)  mis- 
deed may  not  be  out  of  line.    However,  as 
caregivers  of  other  people's  school-age 
children,  we  need  to  carefully  examine  our 
policies. 

1.  These  children  are  not  our  own 
children. 

2.  Spanking  especially  in  group  care 
makes  the  statement  that  its  okay  to  hit 
others  if  you  don't  like  what  they  are 

doi  ng. 

3.  We  are  suppose  to  be  setting 
models  both  for  children  and  for  parents. 
Firm  guidelines  consi stently  enforced  with 
appropriate  consequences  hefp  children 
learn  self-control  and  provide  a  model  of 
discipline  parents  can  use. 

4.  Deciding  not  to  use  corporal  pun- 
ishment eliminates  all  the  rule-making  ag- 
round spanking  such  as  when,  how  hard, 
what  ages,  for  what  misbehavior,  by  whom, 
reporting  to  parents,  written  reports,  etc. 

5.  Not  spanking  also  prevents  any 
lawsuits  or  child  abuse  charges. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  news  reports 
on  corporal  punishment. 

....New  study  surveying  principals  across 
the  country  reported  3  out  of  4  principals 
use  corporal  punishment.    Almost  none  in 
the  Northeast,  almost  all  in  the  South. 
Boys  outnumbered  girls  in  receiving  the 
paddle  and  there  was  an  alarming  amount  of 
such  punishment  used  against  mentally 
^hc^ndi capped  students. 
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 Midwest  City,  Okla  An  elementary 

school  principal  was  arrested  on  child 
abuse  charges  accused  of  beating  a  10- 
year-old  girl  with  a  paddle, 

 Chattanooga,  Tenn  An  elementary 

school  teacher  was  convicted  of  assault 
and  battery  for  paddling  a  second-grade 
student  hard  enough  to  bruise  his  thigh. 
The  child  was  paddled  for  not  doing  class- 
work  and  was  whipped  again  in  front  of 
classmates  for  joking  about  the  punish- 
ment, 

 Franklin,  La  The  parents  of  a  10- 
year-old  girl  who  was  paddled  for  not 
doing  her  homework,f i led  battery  charges 
against  the  teacher, 

 Little  Rock,  Ark,,, New  state  regula- 
tions allowing  licensed  child  care  faci- 
lities  to  administer  corporal  punish- 
ment have  been  criticized  for  not  setting 
a  minimum  age  and  not  designating  methods 
that  can  be  used, 

 Raleigh,  NC  A  bill  was  introduced 

requiring  parent's  permission  before  a 
child  was  "whipped".    Some  60,000  pad- 
dlings  are  administered  annually  by  ed- 
ucators,   A  rally  in  Greensboro  opposing 
the  bill  and  supporting  a  ban  on  paddling 
was  scheduled, 

 Sacramento,  Cal  Another  bill  to 

exempt  church  related  child  care  programs 
from  day  care  licensing  regulations  has 
been  introduced  to  the  state  legislature. 
Some  have  called  it  "the  kid  slapping 
bill"  because  present  regulations  ban  cor- 
poral punishment  in  child  care  facilities, 

 Charleston,  W,Va, , , ,Paddling  is  back 

in  the  schools  under  recently  signed  law 
in  West  Virginia.    However,  there  are  15 
rules  and  exceptions  to  the  punishment 
procedure.    It  must  be  administered  only 
as  a  last  resort  and  "without  anger,  ma- 
lice or  wanton  use  of  force"  reports 
Education  Week,    Conditions  of  severity 
of  spanking  are  outlined.    Also  parents 
must  be  notified  12  hours  before  the 
spanking  takes  place;    a  written  report 
must'^be  in  the  schoors  files  within  24 
hours  and  parents    must  be  notified  of 
the  incident  within  3  days. 


 Winter  Park,  Fla  A  fourth  grader's 

mother  who  said  a  paddling  left  large 
bruises  on  her  son,  filed  child  abuse 
charges  against  the  elementary  school, 

 Montpelier,  Vt  Corporal  punishment 

with  parent  permission  should  be  allowed 
in  day  care  centers,  say  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Services  officials.  Current- 
ly there  is  a  state  ban  on  spanking. 


The  Bottom  Line 

Even  if  you  don't  agree  philosphically  or 
you  don't  see  it  as  a  clear  "to  spank  or 
not  to  spank"  issue,  the  bottom  line  is 
corporal  punishment  puts  you  at  risk  for 
criminial  charges  or  civil  lawsuits, 

I  hope  this  article  stimulates  discussion 
among  your  own  staff  around  their  fepliiigs 
and  the  feelings  of  your  program's  parents 
over  this  controversial  subject. 


PADDLES  AWAY 

Paddles  Away:  A  Psychological  Study 
of  Physical  Punishment  ln  Schools  by 
Adah  Maurer 

This  book  examines  the  sanctioning 
and  teaching  of  violence  in  America 
through  our  public  and  private 
schools.    It  "tells  the  story  of  of-  | 
fical  school  violence  against  child-  j 
ren:    broken  bones,  knocked  out  1 
teeth,  twisted  testes,  welts  and 
bruises  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  j 
for  such  heinous  breaches  of  the  i 
peace  as  chewing  gum,  arriving  late  ; 
or  underlining  instead  of  circling 
as  instructed" , 

$11,95  plus  $1,00  postage 

R&E  Research  Associates 
936  Industrial  Ave, 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 
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ACTIVITIES 


PUPPET  PLANTERS 


Really  want  the  children  to  have  experiences  with  the  world  of  plants  and  trees,  but 
can't  stand  the  thought  of  growing  sweet  potato  plants  one  more  time? 

Growing  Up  Green  presents  an  approach  for  wherever  you  are  -  city  streets,  grocery  store, 

shopping  mall,  suburban  home  or  out  in  the  country  -  you  can  appreciate  and  share  with 

children  our  beautiful  green  world.    The  book  is  chockful  of  different  and  simple 
"green"  ideas.    Here's  one: 

Puppet  Planters 

Materials  needed: 


Directions: 

1.  Fill  puppet  including  arms  with  potting  soil 

2.  Dampen  soil  with  a  fine  spray  of  water 

3.  Close  bottom  of  puppet  tightly  with  rubber  band 

4.  Poke  6  holes  in  bottom  of  puppet  bag  for  water  to  soak  thru  later 

5.  Poke  holes  thru  side  of  puppet's  hands 

6.  Plant  seeds  in  holes  in  puppet's  hands    _ 

7.  Stand  upright  in  a  shallow  container 

8.  Watch  for  seeds  to  sprout,  sprouts  need  help  to  grow  thru  holes 

School-age  children  will  enjoy  creating  plant  puppets  for  their  own  use  or  to  give  as 
gifts. 


2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


One  plastic  hand  puppet  (often  given  away  as  novelties  by  fast 
food  restaurants. ) 
Potting  soil 

Seeds  (orange  or  lemon  work  best) 

Rubber  bands 

Water 


icic^k  Growing  Up  Green  by  Skelsey  &  Huckaby 
240  pages  $4.95  plus  $1  post.&  hand. 


How-to 's  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  "green 
world  of  trees,  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits 


ri 


Gardening  techniques  and  experiments  for  both 
indoors  and  outdoors. 


Year-round  activities  with  the  child's  needs  and 
abilities  in  mind. 


See  SPECIAL  OFf^R  page  15 
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arts&crafts 

cdchesterct. 

Start  planning  your 
craft  program  for  the  new 
year  with  our  new  1983  catalog 

1 32  page  full  color  catalog  filled  with 
:reative  and  exciting  craft  kits  and  ideas 
for  all  of  your  needs. 


Send  for  your  FREE  catalog. 


S&S  AFTTS  AIMD  CRAFTS 

DIVISION  OF  S&S  LEATHER  COMPANY 
COLCHESTER.  CONN.  06415  '  TEL:  (203)  537-3451 


DAY  CARE 

Scientific  and  Social  Policy  Issues 
Edited  by  Edward  R  Zigler 

Edmund  W.  Gordon 

Yale  University 
Written  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Orthopsychiatric  Association 

Growing  acceptance  of  the  day  care  concept  has  acceler- 
ated debate  over  related  social,  economic,  and  develop- 
mental questions.  In  Day  Care,  psychologists,  educators, 
psychiatrists,  economists,  pediatricians,  public  health 
workers,  and  two  U.S.  Senators  (Orrin  G,  Hatch  and 
Edward  F.  Kennedy)  carefully  examine  the  effects  of  day 
care  and  analyze  policies  affecting  its  delivery.  Among  the 
issues  Investigated  are — 

•  day  care  and  the  parent-child  attachment 

•  benefits  of  quality  care 

•  potential  trouble  spots 

•  government's  role 

•  areas  for  additional  research 

Policy  options  for  breaking  the  day  care  stalemate  are  con- 
sidered and  a  series  of  policies  suggested  that  will  pro- 
mote good  child  care. 


Order  your  copy  now.  Day  Care  clarifies  the  critical  issues 
and  points  the  way  to  achieving  quality  care  a!  an  afforda- 
ble cost  to  those  who  need  it. 

$12.95  paper;  $24.95  cloth 

AUBURN  HOUSE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  MA  02116 


mi 


AUBURN  HOUSE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  MA 02116 
Please  send  copies  of  DAY  CARE 


.  $12.95  paper 


$24.95  cloth 


(Add  $1.50  for  postage  and  handling) 
□  check   □  MasterCard   □  Visa   □  American  Express 


Name 
Address 


City  State  Zip 

If  using  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  American  Express,  lis!  account 

number  and  expiration  date:  —  
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


NEWS  &  IDEAS  YOU  CAN  USE 

Summer  trips  need  not  be  to  "flashy"  (expensive)  places  such  as  amusement  parks.    In  some 
cases  children  have  been  to  local  "hot  spots"  with  parents,  grandparents,  class  trips  etc. 
but  they  haven't  had  the  simple  pleasure  of  exploring  a  local  park.    Trying  out  the 
various  playground  equipment,  water  fountains,  soft  ball  fields,  creeks  and  cooking  on 
stone  grills  often  can  be  as  exciting  as  an  over-visited  amusement  park  (well,  almost  as 
exciting. ) 

Now  is  the  time  to  remove  an  interest  corner  you've  had  for  a  long  time  and  do  something 
in  that  space  you've  always  wanted  to  do.    Theatre  —  Computer  —  Dance  —  Pottery. 


Dangerous  wading  pool  drain  grates  must  be  •  lecked  for  broken  or  damaged  covers.    In  two 
different  cases  4-year-olds  have  had  their  intestines  sucked  from  their  bodies  after 
sitting  on  or  being  trapped  by  broken  or  missing  drain  covers.    In  a  municipal  swimming 
pool  that  was  being  drained,  an  11-year-old  went  back  in  to  get  his  diving  mask  and  was 
sucked  into  the  drain.    He  was  saved  by  quick  acting  lifeguards. 

Tired  of  losing  game  pieces?  -  Try  ziplock  bags  for  checkers  and  other  games  with  small 
easily  lost  pieces. 

"Infection  and  Day  Care"  by  Dr.  Susan  Aronson  in  the  March-April  issue  of  Child  Care 
Information  Exchange  is  one  of  the  best  articles  on  this  subject  -  practical  preventive 
suggestions  are  given.    The  March-April  issue  is  available  for  $3.50  from  Child  Care 
Information  Exchange,  C-44,  Redmond,  WA  98052. 


FREEBIES  &  CHEAPIES 

Free  Educational  Materials  when  you  send  in  soup  labels.    The  Campbell  Soup  Co.  Qives 
credit  for  their  labels  on  educational  materials  and  equipment.    Think  of  how  many  labels 
your  program  could  collect  if  you  tap  into  all  the  parents,  grandparents,  and  their 
neighbors.    Participation  is  lim';:;ed  to  programs  with  children  five  years  old  or  older. 
For  more  information  contact:  Campbell's  Labels  for  Education  Program,  PC  Box  1983, 
Maple  Plain,  MN  55348 

Free  &  Inexpensive  Activity  Books  -  Yikes!  Our  sunnier  program  is  ready  to  start  and  we 
don't  have  any  activity  or  arts  &  crafts  books  and  we  don't  have  any  money  left  in  our 
summer  supply  budget.    Try  your  public  library.    Look  in  the  card  catalogue  under 
children's  activities  or  arts  &  crafts  also  ask  the  librarian.    Both  the  Girl  Scouts  and 
Boy  Scouts  have  inexpensive  pamphlets  and  books  with  activities.    Look  in  the  telephone 
book  for  their  headquarters.    Also  the  books  are  often  sold  in  the  same  department  stores 
that  carry  their  uniforms.     P.S.  If  you  do  have  some  money  in  your  budget,  don't  forget 
to  check  out  the  resources  available  through  School  Age  NOTES  see  page  15. 

Free  airplane  materials  -  Recycle  the  fast  food  Styrofoam  sandwich  containers  by  making 
model  airplanes.    Since  Styrofoam  is  easier  to  cut  and  cheaper  than  balsa  wood  it  makes 
an  ideal  substitute  for  that  material.    There's  even  a  book  on  the  topic.    S tyro-Flyers: 
How  to  Build  Super  Model  Airplanes  from  Hamburger  Boxes  and  Other  Fast  Food  Containers 
by  Piatt  Montfort  (Random  House,  1981)  Check  you  library  or  local  bookstore.  For  more  • 
great  recycling  ideas  see  RE/USES  reviewed  on  back  page. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


KID  TRENDS 

 Watch  for  more  Star  Wars,  space  hero 

play    as  the  "Return  of  the  Jedi"  and 
'^'^Space  Hunters"hit  the  movie  theaters 
this  summer.    (Even  if  the  kids  don't  see 
the  movies,  they  still    are  affected  by 
the  media  blitz  on  TV. ) 

. . .  ."Dungeons  &  Dragons"  banned  i n  after 
school  programs  in  Alamorgordo,  N.M.  by 
the  school  superintendent  who  said  the 
game  "borders  on  the  occult".    This  game 
involves  imagining  a  maze  of  dungeons 
filled  with  monsters,  magic  and  treasures, 


BITS  &  PIECES 


• . • .The  

ing  your  walls 


Wacky  Wall  walker  will  be  descend- 
soon.  Colored,  plastic 
blobs  with  eight  legs  are  the  latest 
craze.    They  stick  to  walls  or  windows 
and  slowly  crawl  down  -  enough  to  give 
you  shivers  if  spiders 


orite 
heard 


pets, 
of  no 


CAUTION 


incidents, 
safety  of  these  around 
who  may  put  these  in  their 
accidently  choke  on  them. 


aren't  your  fav- 
while  we  have 
wa  question  the 
small  children 
mouths  and 


  A  new  tooth-paste  tube  of  bubble 

gum  cal  1  ed  Tubble  Gum  will  try  to  win 
tads  spending  money  when  it  is  intro- 
duced early  next  year.    We  doubt  it  will 
be  a  hit  with  caregivers  and  parents 
that  find  squished  tubes  on  carpets, 
couchs,  and  auto  seats. 

 "Friendship  pins"  -  colored  plastic 

beads  on  safety  pins  attached  to  shoe- 
laces started  showing  up  last  year  in 
Nebraska  and  now  are  making  a  hit  with 
school-agers  in  California.    This  is  a 
unique  reversal  of  trends  since  Califor- 
nia is  often  the  birthplace  of  such  fads. 
The  beads  are  traded  as  tokens  of 
friendship* 

. . .  .Have  a  favorite  Girl  Scout  cookie? 
A  quarter  of  the  127  million  boxes  sold 
last  year  were  chocolate  mint  thus  main- 
taining Its  "favorite  cookie"  status. 


When  planning 
developmental 


for  summer,  remember  these 
"bits  &  pieces". 


will  seek  out  types  of 
as  letting  play  cars  go 
jump  or  "crash".  They 
and  over  and  over  again/ 
and  practice  physical 
off. 


5  &  6  year  olds 
activities  such 
down  a  track  and 
will  do  this  over 
Or  they  will  test  .  ^ 

skills  such  as  climbing  and  jumping 
even  though  they  have  mastered  it.  Older 
children  tend  to  test  their  limits,  and 
once  they  know  they  can  do  it,  they  move 
on  to  something  else.    However,  the  older 
children  are  interested  in  improving 
motor  skills.  (Evidenced  by  the  popularity 
of  video  games . ) 

These  developmental  differences  are  impor- 
tant to  remember  if  teaching  individual 
skills  in  areas  such  as  swimming.  The 
5  &  6  year  olds  will  "bob"  all  day  while 
the  older  children  are  anxious  to  move 
on  to  other  skills. 


9,  10  &  11  year  olds  are  anxious  to  use 
the  adult  skills  they  have  such  as  writing. 
They  also  are  at  a  stage  where  they  like 
schedules,  rules,  lists,  secrets,  and 
friends.    This  sets  the  scene  for  lots  of 
activity  ideas  that  take  advantage  of  this 
developmental  stage.    It  may  be  a  summer 
diary  including  program  events,  friends 
and  outside  interests.    Or  it  may  be  mak- 
ing lists  of  all  the  things  to  take  on  the 
picnic,  the  rules  for  the  pool  or  secret 
codes  for  their  favorite  friends.  Rest 
time  provides  a  quiet  atmosphere  for  writ- 
ing and  thinking.    (See  the  May-June  1982 
issue  of  S.A.  NOTES  for  ideas  about  news- 
letters by  children.) 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 


-    BITES  &  STINGS:    COPING  WITH  INSECTS 

Stings  Can  Be  Serious  However,  allergic  reactions  can  now  be  controlled  with  a  vaccine. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  the  new  vaccine  made  from  the  venom  of  five  different  insects  (honey- 
bee, yellow  jacket,  wasps,  and  two  kinds  of  hornet).    The  vaccine  was  approved  4  years  ago 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  is  97%  effective  in  preventing  a  severe  reaction  to 
the  stings  of  these  insects. 

Symptoms  of  a  Bad  Reaction 

-loss  of  consciousness  -drop  in  blood  pressure  -breathing  stops 

Less  Severe  Reactions  include: 

-general  swelling  of  the  body  -shortness  of  breath  and  asthma 

-swelling  of  upper  airway  or  larynx  -nausea 

***Generally  the  faster  the  reaction  the  more  dangerous  the  sting. 

Minor  Reactions — local  redness  &  swelling,  generally  gone  within  24  hours. 

First-Aid  for  Minor  Reactions    Bee  sting  -  remove  venom  sac  by  scraping  gently 

not  squeezing  (wasps,  hornets  and  yellow  jackets  do  not  leave  venom  sacs) 
-  -  -  wash  with  soap  and  water. 

Treatment  for  Minor  Reactions  -  -  -  Over-the-counter  medication  such  as  chlorphenir- 
mine  (generic  name)  are  available  but  not  suitable  for  more  severe  reactions. 

TICKS  'Prevention  of  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever  (RMSF)  is  accomplished  by  early  and  pro- 
per removal  of  tick  on  skin.    If  a  tick  is  carrying  RMSF  it  must  feed  4-6  hours  be- 
fore the  disease  is  transmitted.    Thus  Inspect  child  immediately  after  playing  in  tick 

infested  areas. 

 Remove  tick  by  gently  pulling  with  tweezers  or  with  fingers  and  tissue  paper. 

 If  head  remains  attached  treat  with  alcohol,  body  will  naturally  seal  off  that  area. 

 Should  local  infection  occur  see  doctor. 

 Initial  symptoms  of  RMSF  are  high  fever  and  aches  followed  by  rash  of  spots  that 

disappear  when  pressed  -  -  CONTACT  DOCTOR  IMMEDIATELY  IF  RMSF  SYMPTOMS  DEVELOP 

CHIGGER  AND  MOSQUITO  BITES 

Wash  with  soap  and  water  -  Treat  with  calamine  lotion  and  other  over-the-counter  prepara- 
tions to  relieve  itching. 

Prevent  Stings  by:  -using  commerical  repellents  in  mosquito  areas 

-being  aware  that  bees  etc.  are  attracted  by  the  following: .. .floral  patterns  on  clothing 

.perfumes. . .hair  sprays. . .cleaning  fish. . .eating  outdoors 
-wearing  foot  gear  in  grassy  areas  (bees  are  certain  to  sting  barefeet  if  stepped  on) 


References:    .\  Sigh  of  Relief:    The  Handbook  for  Childhood  Emergencies 

'^Insect  Stings  -  What  to  do  about  them"  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  May  11,  1981 
Nashville  Tel -Med  tape  on  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Kever 


This  is  a  reprint  of  a  parent  handout  from  Bound  Volume  I.  of  School  Age  NOTES. 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE 


RESOURCES. . .RESOURCES. . .RESOURCES. . .RESOURCES. . .RESOURCES. . .RESOURCES. . . 


, , , ,Encouragi ng  Support  to  Working  Parents:  Community  Strategies  for  Change  by  Dana 
Friedman  has  just  been  published.    It  updates  recent  developments  in  the  fast  changing 
field  of  employer  supported  child  care  while  putting  the  total  picture  in  perspective 
of  how  current  trends  are  shaping  the  future  direction  of  support  to  working  parents. 
This  is  a  "must"  book  for  those  interested  in  this  subject.     169  pages,  $9.00  (post  paid) 
Order  from:    Center  for  Public  Advocacy  Research, 12  West  37th  St.  New  York,  NY  10018, 
(212)  564-9220. 


 Families  and  Workplace  one  of  the  best  employer  supported  child  care  series  yet  pub- 
lished^   Appearing  in  The  Children's  Advocate,  it  includes  articles  by  Sandy  Burud  and 
interviews  with  Paul  Proett  (on  Marketing  Child  Care  to  the  Business  World),  Ellen 
Galinsky,  and  Dana  Friedman.    Special  Reprints  available  $2.00  -  The  Children's  Advocate, 
1017  University  Ave.,  Berkeley,  CA  94710. 


 Private  Sector  Initiatives  -  Recently  special  meetings  and  seminars  across  the  country 

have  been  occurring  and  more  are  planned  for  studying  employer  supported  child  care  and 
its  advantage  for  business.    Local  and  state  governments.  Federal  agencies,  and  even  the 
White  House  have  been  involved  with  such  meetings.  While  people  in  child  care  frequently 
don't  hear  of  these  meetings  (they  often  are  for  corporations  only),  they  are  an  encour- 
aging sign  for  employers'  changing  attitudes  toward  employee  child  care  needs  and  hopefully 
will  lead  to  a  strong  boost  for  the  child  care  field.    Only  500  companies  now  provide 
some  type  of  support  for  the  child  care  needs  of  their  employees. 


 IRS  Tax  Advantages  are  available  for  child  care  expenses  excluded  by  an  employer  from 

employee's  gross  income.    A  special  fund  is  set-up  out  of  which  dependent  care  costs  are 
paid.    This  lowers  the  amount  the  employee  is  subject  to  income  tax  and  pays  child  care 
in  untaxed  dollars. 

If  you  are  interested  in  talking  to  employers  about  ways  they  can  support  the  child  care 
needs  of  their  employees,  you  might  be  interest  in  a  packet  containing  the  IRS  regulation, 
an  explanation  in  simple  terms  and  ways  to  implement  the  program  available  for  $5.00 
from:    Child  Care  Coordinating  Council  (4-C),  11  SE  Alder  St.,  Portland,  OR  97214. 


 Hospital  Day  Care  Bulletin  published  quarterly  by  the  new  group  NAHACCP  -  National 

Association  of  Hospital  Affiliated  Child  Care  Programs  -  which  was  established  last  Fall 
at  the  NAEYC  Conference  in  Washington,  DC.    There  are  over  300  hospital  affiliated  child 
care  programs  in  the  U.S.    The  Bulletin  is  part  of  the  $25  annual  membership  fee  which 
also  includes  a  list  of  275  names  and  addresses  of  such  programs.    Contact:    Jane  Grady, 
Membership  Coordinator,  NAHACCP,  c/o  Rush-Presbyterian    St.  Lukes  Medical  Center, 
Laurance  Armour  Day  School,  630  5.  Ashland,  Chicago,  IL  60607. 
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NEWS  UPDATE 


NEW  SACC  INSTITUTE 

 The  Institute  for  School -Age  Child 

Care  will  be  established  in  Baltimore  in 
May  with  $146,000  in  State  Block  Grant 
money  to  help  set-up  programs  and  train 
staff.    Barbara  Schuyler-Elder,  one  of 
the  authors  of  The  Hours  Between:  Com- 
munity Response  to  School -Age  Child  Care, 
will  be  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
In  addition  to  course  work  to  train  staff, 
administrators,  and  supervisors,  a  public 
awareness  campaign  will  be  launched  to 
encourage  the  development  of  quality 
school -age  programs  and  decrease  the 
number  of  children  in  "latchkey"  situa- 
tions.   For  more  information  contact: 

Barbara  Schuyler-Elder 

Institute  for  School -Age  Child  Care 

Community  College  of  Baltimore 

Lombard  St.  at  Market  Place 

Baltimore,  MD  21202 

(301)  396-1852 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  BILL 

 A  bill  to  encourage  use  of  public 

school  facilities  before  and  after  school 
hours  for  care  of  school -age  children  and 
for  other  purposes  is  being  drafted  by 
co-sponsors  Senator  Donald  Rigle  (Mich.) 
and  Senator  Claiborn  Pell  (R.I.).  The 
"School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act"  will 
propose  $15  million  to  go  to  community 
agencies  rather  than  school  systems  for 
establishing  school -based  programs. 

The  Fall  issue  of  the  School -Age  Child 
Care  Project's  Newsletter  (Wellesley.MA) 
will  carry  more  on  this  and  other 
legislative  developments.  Contact: 

SACC  Newsletter 

School -Age  Child  Care  Project 

Wellesley  College  Center  for 

Research  on  Women 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-1453 


Next  issue  NEWS  TRENDS    -    Projected  teacher  shortage  and  impact  on  child  care. 

-  Spread  of  school  building  use  for  day  care. 

-  "School  is  closed"  -  Teacher  stikes,  fund  shortages,  asbestos, 
4-day  school  week  -  What  does  this  mean  for  after  school  care? 

++4^.+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++•f+++++++++++++^ 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

YOUR  SATISFACTION  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  USi 

If  you  ever  receive  a  book  thit  does  not  meet  your  expectations  and 
you  wish  a  refund,  return  It  In  a  properly  secured,  padded  envelope 
or  box.  All  undamaged  copies  will  receive  a  full.  pro<iipt  refund  of 
book  price  (not  Including  postage  I  handling). 

We  suggest  sending  the  book  via  "book  rate"  and  sending  a  note  first 
class  mall  letting  us  know  when  and  what  was  sent. 

SvYi  all  returns  to:  School  Age  NOTES,  Attn:  Rich  Scofleld .Publisher 
PO  Box  121036 
Hashville,  TN  ,37212 
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MINI-SHOPPING  GUIDE  to  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  RESOURCES 


■me 

COOPERATIVE 

SPORTS& 
GAMES BOOK 

atj»a^\MthcU  Competition 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

ORDER  BOTH  BOOKS  AND  SWE  $1,00 

Cooperative  Sports  &  Gaines  Book  -  Challenge  without  Competition 
Active  sports  &  games  that  everyone  can  play  "v;ithout  the  hurt 
of  losing."     129pp    $6.95  plus  $1  postage  &  handling 


Growing  Up  Green  -    Year-round  indoor  & 

outdoor  gardening  activities  for  kids 

240  pages  $4.95  plus  $1  postage  &  handling 


SAVE  $1.00  -  Order  both  books  -  Growing  Up  Green  ($5.95) 
&  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  ($7.95) 
Both  bnoks  for  only  $12.90 


SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

School  Age  NOTES 
PO  Box  121036 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


□  1  Year  Subscription  (six 

issues)  $12.95 

□  Canada  -  1  Year  $13.95  U.S. 


Mini-Shopping  Guide  to  School-Age  Child  Care  Resotrces 

(All  Prices  Include  Shipping) 

□  K/d'sAmer/ca  400  Pages  Activities  and  Themes  $  9.45 

□  AOfC)hef^Rei^efEQtr^^ariQa^   

□  Kids'  Kitchen  Takeover Craits,  Cooking  &  Experiments  $  7.95 

□  The  Friendly  Classrooom . . .  Conflict  Resolution  &  Activities  .  .  .  $  7.95 

□  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action  Manual  486  Pages   $13.95 

□  Growing  Up  Green.. 240  pages  of  nature  ideas  $  5.95 

Q  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book .  .Everybody  wins..$  7.95 
^  SPECIAL  OFFER.. both 

Q         Growing  Up  Green  5  Coopera ti ve  Sports&Games . $12 .90  it 


Name 


Address 
City  


State 


Total  enclosed 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


r 


SCROUNGER'S  CORNER 


Crates,  Boxes,  Drums,  Spools  -  Try 
pleading  your  case  to  snipping  and 
moving  companies  (especially  those 
shipping  overseas)  for  donating 
large  wooden  crates  or  fiberboard 
drums.    Of  course,  check  with  ap- 
pliance stores  for  large  refriger- 
ator and  stove  boxes.    While  most 
telephone  companies  have  been  over- 
worked for  those  old  wooden  cable 
spools,  it  doesn^t  hurt  to  ask. 


"School-Age  Children"  -  Excerpts  from 
Texas  Child  Care  quarterly  including  gift- 
making  art  projects,  energy  activities, 
and  helping  children  develop  coping  skills 
are  available  for  $5.00.    Excerpts  about 
"Nutritous  Foods"  ($3.00)  and  "Cultural 
Understanding"  ($5.00)  also  available 
along  with  other  excerpted  topics.  Make 
checks  payable  to  and  order  from: 

Corporate  Child  Development 

Fund  for  Texas 
510  South  Congress,  Suite  122 
Austin,  TX  78704 


Large  wooden  crates  make  great  out- 
side clubhouses  or  permanent  indoor 
quiet  space.  Refrigerator/stove 
boxes  can  be  used  for  indoor  club- 
houses, puppet  stages,  and  make- 
believe  T*V.  sets.    Large  drums  can 
be  turned  into  space  capsules  or 
other  dramatic  play  props.  Large 
cable  spools  can  form  foundations 
for  climbing  apparatus  on  the  play 
ground. 


J 


RE/USES-  2,133  Ways  to  Recycle  and  Reuse 
the  Things  You  Ordinarily  Throw  Away 
by  Carolyn  Jabs  (published  January  1983) 

You  name  it  and  this  book  shows  you  a  way 
to  recycle  it.    The  ultimate  scrounger's 
book.    Lots  of  suggestions  that  can  be 
turned  into  ideas  to  do  with  kids. 
175  pages,  $9.95 

Crown  Publishers  .._ 

One  Park  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10016 
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The  Newsletter  for  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 


FEATURE 

PLAYGROUNDS  AND  SCHOOL-AGERS 
by  Rich  Scofield 

Activities  on  playgrounds  are  a  major  component  of  any  school -age 
program.    Physical  development  and  skills  are  enhanced,  socialization  is 
facilitated,  and  creative  play  is  encouraged.    The  following  are  some 
considerations    about  playgrounds  for  use  by  school -agers. 

Set-up  separate  area  from  pre-schoolers  -  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  fenced  separation  (unless  required  by  your  state's  licensing  regula- 
tions) but  rather  an  area  of  the  playground  for  older  children  to  play 
without  running  into  pre-schoolers.    This  is  important  not  only  as  a 
safety  factor  but  also  psychologically.    School -agers  like  having  their 
own  space  and  like  being  separated  from  the  "babies"  (pre-schoolers). 


Provide  large  areas  for  ball  games,  kite  frying, 
evaluate  the  outdoor  space  you  have  availa5Te . 


etc.  -  Realistically 
If  the  space  is  too  _ 
small  for  the  older  kids  to  play  kickball  and  other  activities  that 
need  a  lot  of  space,  find  a  park  or  school  playground  you  can  use  regu- 
larly.   While  most  programs  are  very  conscious  of  this  need 
during  the  summer,  opportunities  for  ball  playing,  run- 
ning, bicycling  should  be  considered  when  plan- 
ning during  the  school  year,  too. 

Fixed  playground  equipment  will  be  used 
more  by  younger  school -agers.  Develop- 
mentally,  the  five  and  six  year-olds, 
will  want  to  practice  their  physical 
motor  skills:  climbing,  jumping, 
swinging.    Climbing  apparatus,  swings 
and  slides  will  be  used  by  them. 
The  older  children  lose  interest 
a  particular  piece  of  equipment 
once  they  have  mastered  climbing 
or  jumping  from  it.  However, 
swing  and  its  soothing  rhythm 
and  jumping  off  for  its  risk- 
taking  effect  continues  to 
hold  an  attraction  for  them. 

Older  children  need  moveable 
playground  equipment  for 
bul  ldlng  and  contructmg. 

Stacking  crates,  rolling 
barrels  and  tires,  hauling 


concrete  blocks,  and  laying  out  planks 
are  the  types  of  activities  school -agers 
will  use  to  create  their  own  part-real, 
part-imaginary  play  props.    (To  prevent 
your  playground  from  looking  like  a  junk- 
yard paint  the  tires,  barrels,  blocks, 
and  planks  in  bright  stripes  and  spots.) 


Use  unique  and  different  play  props  for 
vour  playqround--car  bodies  with  glass, 
upholstery,  doors,  and  any  other  safety 
hazards  removed  are  unique  additions.  Old 
bathtubs  and  sinks  can  be  used  for  water 
play  (naturally!).    Make  sure  you  always 
drain  water  and  leave  drain  open  after 
using  to  prevent  stagnant  water  from  form- 
ing.   Old  rowboats    not  only  make  great 
outdoor  props  but  provide  an  opportunity 
for  using  real  tools  and  doing  real  adult 
work.    They  can  sand  wooden  splinters  and 
file  down  metal  burrs  and  jagged  edges. 


r 

Provide  opportunities  for  tension-release.  ^ 
This  includes  swings,  sand  play,  jumping 
rope  and  water  play.    Often  after  a  hard  |^ 
day  at  school  even  older  children  need  to 
unwind  with  soothing  repetitious  activi- 
ties that  do  not  have  any  rules  attached 
to  them.  They  can  participate  without  a 
lot  of  concentration  or  need  to  interact 
with  others. 


Make  "get-away-f rom-i t-all "  space  -  Just 
like  adults,  kids  need  private  space  to 
be  alone  or  to  retreat  from  the  world  for 
awhile  or  to  feel  like  they  are  away  from 
adults.    Concrete  pipes,  wooden  crates, 
tents,  and  clubhouses  can  provide  this 
type  of  space. 

Move  indoor  curriculum  outdoors  -  paint 
easels  and  finger  painting  table,  dress- 
up  props,  outdoor  "runs"  for  pet  guinea 
pigs,  reading  corner  with  blankets  and 
comic  books,  cooking  (using  fire  can  be  a 
whole  uni t) . 

Create  different  ways  to  use  your  play- 
ground -  use  basketball  court  or  block  off 
part  of  parking  lot  for  roller  skating 
rink  -  bring  record  player  or  tape  re- 
corder outside  and  skate  to  music. 


"2  Prr 
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PLAYGROUND  SAFETY  TIPS 


Most  playground  related  injuries  ( 60  to  70%)  are  caused  by  falls  particularly  falls 
from  equipment.    Therefore  the  type  of  playground  surface,  especially  within  the  fall 
zone  of  equipment,  is  very  important.    Asphalt,  concrete  and  other  hard  surfaces  or  equip- 
ment should  not  be  within  the  fall  zone.    (The  fall  zone  includes,  for  example,  the  area 
beyond  the  swings  where  someone  could  land  when  jumping  off.)    Appropriate  resilient  sur- 
face materials  include  sand,  pec  gravel,  shedded  tires,  wood  chips,  shredded  bark  and 
rubber  matting.    These  must  be  maintained  to  prevent  packing  down,  decomposing,  or  collect- 
ing of  trash  such  as  broken  glass.    Sand,  a  common  surface  under  playground  equipment, 
often  gets  kicked  away  over  the  years  leaving  only  a  thin  covering  over  the  hard  packed 
earth.    A  covering  of  six  to  ten  inches  of  sand  is  recommended. 

Safety  GUIDELINES  for  Swings  and  Other  Equipment 


Check  regularly  for  worn  or  broken  parts. 


> 


■2^ 


A 


Provide  a  "cushioning"  surface. 


Cap  or  wrap  tape  around  exposed  bolts, 
nuts,  and  sharp  edges. 


Replace  hard  heavy  seats  with  light  rubber, 
canvas  or  pi astic. 


Pathways  and  other  equipment 
should  be  out  of  reach  of 
moving  equipment  or  someone 
jumping  from  it. 


Anchor  properly  and  make  sure  mounds  aren't 
left  for  someone  to  trip  over. 


Approaching  New  PI aygrounds— When  playground  equipment  is  unfamiliar  to  the  children  such 
as  their  first  visit  to  a  particular  park  with  inviting  climbing  apparatus,  break  into 
small  controlled  groups.    Each  group  gets  its  turn  on  the  equipment.    This  eliminates 
the  mad  rush  to  be  first  on  top  and  the  overestimation  of  their  own  ability  or  under- 
estimation of  the  difficulty  or  height  of  equipment  that  increases  the  chance  of  accidents. 


Reference:  "Preventing  Playground  Injuries",  Texas  Child  Care  Quarterly,  Spring,  1983. 
Back  Issues,  $1.50.  Make  check  payable  to:  Corporate  Child  Development  Fund  For  Texas, 
510  South  Congress,  Suite  122,  Austin,  TX  78704. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


REST  TIME 
by  Rich  Sec 

Rest  time,  quiet  time,  nap  time---whi 1 e 
everyone  identities  that  part  of  the  day 
as  being  right  after  lunch,  not  all  agree 
on  what  may  take  place. 

"Making"  school -agers,  especially  older 
ones,  take  naps  needs  to  be  closely  exam- 
ined from  a  developmental  point  of  view. 

People  who  have  worked  in  programs  where 
"closing  your  eyes"  was  mandatory  have 
noted  the  resentment  and  frustration  of 
the  older  children  "made"  to  do  something 
that  1)  they  don't  feel  they  need,  2)  is 
not  something  they  do  at  school  or  home, 
and  3)  is  embarrassing  because  it  is  for 
"babies".    This  means  the  caregiver  re- 
ceives all  their  negative  behavior  caused 
by  the  resentment  or  face-saving  behavior 
that  says  "Tm  not  going  along  with  this 
baby  stuff". 

Do  the  School -agers  Need  a  "Nap"  or  Rest? 

A  quiet  time  where  children  may  rest  or 
fall  asleep  if  they  need  to  is  certainly 
developmental ly  appropriate  and  often 
required  by  licensing.    Rest  time  is  im- 
portant for  their  health  and  well-being 
(and  perhaps  the  well-being  of  the  staff, 
too).    School -age  children  are  growing 
quickly  and  are  very  active.    They  need 
a  time  when  they  slow  down  and  stop.  If 
they  were  at  home,  they  would  slow  them- 
selves down  naturally.    But  when  school - 
agers  are  in  groups,  they  don't  always 
stop  when  they  need  to  because  of  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  fun,  exploration,  and 
the  variety  of  experiences  that  your  pro- 
gram provides  them.    In  other  words,  they 
keep  stimulating  each  other.  Programs 
need  to  alternate  high  activity  periods 
with  opportunities  for  slowing  down.  Rest 
time  is  one  of  those  times  of  the  day  that 
allows  for  slowing  down. 

Many  times  a  summer  program  includes  daily 
swimming  or  other  very  active  play  in  the 


s.  NAP  TIME 
ield.  Editor 

morning.    By  the  time  lunch  is  finished 
these  children  are  ready  to  rest,  even 
sleep.    Often,  too,  in  the  summer  the  old- 
er children  may  be  going  to  bed  late  yet 
still  getting  up  early.    And  the  kinder- 
garteners may  still  be  accustomed  to  a 
rest  time.    These  are  all  valid  reasons 
for  a  quiet  time. 

The  Abuse  of  "Nap  Time" 

A  "nap  time"  that  is  too  long  and  requires 
everyone  to  lie  still  can  be  frustrating 
for  both  children  and  staff.    Do  these 
sound  familiar? 

"No  you  don't  have  to  sleep  but  you  have 
to  lie  down,  stay  quiet,  and  keep  your 
eyes  closed  for  2  1/2  hours!" 

"Everybody  who  goes  to  sleep  today  can  have 
their  popsicle  at  snack  time." 

"All  right  if  you  keep  making  noise  you'll 
just  have  to  lie  here  longer." 

Nap  time  for  school -agers  is  a  carry  over 
from  the  preschool  setting.    It  is  a  time 
when  staff  meetings  are  held,  breaks  are 
taken,  and  planning  is  done. 

We  need  to  balance  these  program  and  staff- 
ing needs  with  the  amount  of  children^ s 
learning  and  growing  time  that  may  be 
wasted  during  a  mandatory  "nap  time". 

How  is  it  possible  to  change  long  mandatory 
nap  times  to  more  flexible  rest  times? 
What  are  the  alternative  quiet  activities 
that  will  increase  the  children's  ability 
to  entertain  themselves? 

Ideas  for  Rest  Time 

Many  programs  have  flexible  re^t  times. 
They  adapt  rest  time  to  the  needs  of  the 
children.    Children  who  need  to  sleep  may 
nap  during  rest  time.    Children  who  don't 
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need  a  nap  may  have  a  rest  time  where 
they  are  allowed  to  read  or  do  quiet 
activities. 

One  program  plans  a  one  hour  rest  time 
each  day.    For  the  first  20  minutes  every- 
one rests  without  talking;    the  older 
group  can  read  while  resting.    Then  they 
can  do  a  quiet  activity  for  40  more 
minutes  of  quiet  time  while  the  sleepers 
are  left  undisturbed     On  rainy  days  all 
the  kids  rest. 

Another  program  with  a  lot  of  older  school- 
agers  has  a  one  hour  quiet  time.  The 
older  children  don't  have  to  lie  down  on 
mats  but  can^^.lounge  around  on  the  rugs  and 
sofas.    A  <r^p  session  is  held  by  one  of 
the  caregivers  for  those  interested, 
Reading,  drawing,  and  writing  are  encour- 
aged while  quiet  games  are  also  allowed. 

Still  another  program  has  the  T)  and  6  year 
olds  and  "good  sleepers"  eat  first  and  lie 
down.    While  they  may  get  up  after  an  hour 
or  so,  most  sleep  for  1  1/2  to  2  hours. 
The  other  children  who  have  been  on  the 
playground  or  in  the  activity  areas  then 
come  in  to  eat.    The  late  shift  which  is 
usually  the  older  kids  get  to  eat  more. 
They  have  more  time  to  eat  and  get  the 
leftovers,    (The  first  shift  get  just 
seconds  -  usually  these  are  the  younger 
kids  who  eat  less  anyway,)    The  older  kids 
then  lie  down  among  the  ones  who  are  al- 
ready sleeping.    They  may  read  a  book  or 
draw.    After  about  a  half  hour  they  may 
get  up  and  find  a  quiet  activity  or  go  out 
on  the  playground. 

Programs  with  successful  rest  times  make 
very  interesting  choices  available  for 
quiet  activities. 

Quiet  Time  Activity  Ideas 

-  Read  aloud  to  the  children 

-  Play  soft  music  or  story  tapes 

-  Practice  yoga 

-  Have  an  activity  box  that  can  be  used 
only  during  rest  time  -  fill  it  with 
comic  books,  puzzles,  games,  new  markers 
and  colored  paper.    Change  the  contents 
often  to  keep  interest  up, 

-  Have  older  children  keep  a  written  daily 
diary  and  the  younger  ones  draw  a  daily 


picture  diary 
-  Place  a  book  or  magazine  by  everyone's 
mat  so  reading  is  always  a  choice  for 
them. 

Summary 

School -agers  who  are  in  a  program  for  9 
hours  a  day  and  are  "made"  to  rest  for  2 
to  2  1/2  hours  are  spending  25%  of  their 
time  lying  down  each  day.    At  the  end  of 
one  month,  they  have  spent  a  full  v:eek 
lying  down. 

While  staffing  needs  may  be  easier  to  meet 
with  long  rest  times,  we  must  be  aware  that 
long  rest  times  do  not  meet  the  children's 
needs.    We  must  be  creative  and  arrange  our 
staffing  to  provide  the  children  with  rest 
while  not  wasting  valuable  learning  and 
growing  time  if  our  goal  is  to  provide 
quality  care. 


Some  children  use  vest  time  to  ^'get-away- 
fTom-it-alV\ 

4.4.4.4.4.+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^^ 
4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

Remind  your  summer  only  parents  that 
they,  too,  can  take  the  Child  Care  Tax 
Credit  for  summer  care  next  year  when 
they  fill  out  their  1983  tax  return  for 
the  IRS 

4.4.++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

NEXT  ISSUE:  "Back  to  Basics"  The  basics 
of  after  school  care  including  program- 
ming, budgeting,  and  much  more, 
+4.++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
4.+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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"THE  WEATHER  MADE  ME  DO  IT" 
by  Mary  Ann  Rusch,  Director-Teacher,  Glendale  After  School  Program 


Do  changes  in  the  behavior  of  school  age 
children  sometimes  baffle  you?  Yesterday 
10  year  old  Jack  was  happy  and  coopera- 
tive;   today  he  is  grouchy  and  destructive. 
What  happened? 

It  could  be  the  weather  changes. 

The  effects  of  the  weather  on  people  are 
just  beginning  to  receive  the  efforts  of 
objective  and  scientific  study.  The 
science  which  is  shedding  light  on  wea- 
ther's hidden  influences  and  effects  on 
people  is  biometeorology .    Weather  is  not 
just  the  temperature  and  humidity  but 
includes  such  things  as  barometric  pres- 
sure, electromagnetic  waves,  and  sunspot 
activities.    (See  box  Weather  Terms) 

The  results  of  these  studies  not  only 
substantiate  many  old  wives  tales  but  also 
hold  some  surprises.    Weather  can  affect 
three  areas  of  your  life: 

1.  Health--how  your  body  responds  to 
physical  activity  and  weather-linked  pains 
and  illnesses, 

2.  School  or  mental  responses--involves 
the  way  your  mind  is  able  to  concentrate 
and  reason, 

3.  Relationships  or  emotional  reactions-- 
how  your  emotions  make  you  interact  with 
friends,  peers,  and  family. 

This  article  will  deal  primarily  with 
mental  and  emotional  responses. 

Are  You  Weather-Sensitive? 

Are  you  slender  or  lanky?    Are  you  female? 
Are  you  under  age  19  or  over  59?    Do  you 
tend  to  be  nervous?    If  you  answered  yes, 
you're  more  likely  to  be  weather  sensitive. 

According  to  experts,  25-30  percent  of  the 
population  are  considered  weather  sensi- 


tive.   People  who  are  affected  by  weather 
changes  may  experience  apathy,  anxiety, 
irritation  or  depression  as  well  as  a  mul- 
titude of  physical  ailments. 

Some  tecchers  can  predict  the  weather  by 
the  children's  behavior.    Weather  changes 
such  as  rain,  storms,  or  snow  can  be  pre- 
dicted by  increased  loudness  and  quarrel- 
someness as  well  as  other  behaviors. 

Why  The  Body  Responds  As  It  Does  To  The 
Weather 

*  Cold  or  warm  surroundings  constrict 

or  expand  blood  vessels  which  changes  the 
oxygen  and  blood  supply  to  the  tissues  and 
cells. 

*  The  weather  also  alters  the  body's  en- 
docrine balance  as  well  as  many  other  deep 
physiological  changes.    Physical  and  emo- 
tional strain,  drugs  and  other  stressful 
situations  can  change  the  degree  of  sensi- 
tivity to  weather  change. 

*  The  winter  lethargy  or  ''blues"  which 
seems  to  appear  in  most  of  our  lives  is 
now  thought  to  be  strongly  affected  by  more 
darknessv^md  less  sunlight  during  this 
season.    D^xAlfred  Lewy  believes  if  humans 
are  like  animHs,  the  time  of  day  when 
they  are  exposed  to  sunlight  may  be  impor- 
tant in  determining  the  stability  of  body 
rhythms  controlled  by  the  brain. 

*  Spring  fever  may  not  be  the  illusion 
many  think  it  is.    Spring  is  a  time  when 
ones  energy  and  ambition  often  wanes; 
students  may  be  indifferent  toward 
studying.    What*s  happening  is  that  the 
weather  is  causing  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  acid  in  the  body,  a  process 
called  acidosis  which  slows  us  down. 

*  If  the  barometric  pressure  is  falling, 
which  occurs  prior  to  an  extreme  change 
in  weather,  be  prepared  for  sluggishness. 
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lack  of  concentration  and  ir^ritability. 
When  the  weather  conditions  include  a 
high  barometer  reading,  cool  temperature, 
and  low  humidity  you  can  be  expected  to 
be  your  best. 

Positive  and  Negative  Ions 

Air,  which  is  composed  of  molecules  and 
atoms,  is  what  affects  us.  Molecules 
are  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  ion. 
An  overabundance  of  positive  ions  is  due 
to  pollution,  central -heating  and  air 
conditioning  systems,  television  trans- 
mitters, and  thunderstorms  as  well  as  the 
seasonal  hot  winds  that  blow  around  the 
world.    Thunderstorms  can  trigger  irra- 
tional and  faulty  judgement  while  a  hot 
dry  wind  can  trigger  irritability  and 
cause  angry  words  and  hostile  feelings. 
You  don't  Have  to  witness  the  thunder- 
storm to  feel  the  effects.    It  is  thought 
that  a  thunderstorm  two  hundred  miles  a- 
way  can  be  felt  by  the  weather  sensitive. 

On  the  other  hand  large  quantities  of 
negative  ions  are  thought  to  have  bene- 
ficial effects,  making  us  more  clear- 
headed and  relaxed. 

Full  Moon 

The  moon  and  the  gravitational  pull  has 
an  effect  on  the  ocean's  tide,  so  why 
wouldn't  this  same  type  of  phenomena 
have  some  effect  on  people  whose  bodies 
consist  mainly  of  water  and  other 
liquids? 

A  professional  educator,  who  works  with 
the  severely  and  profoundly  retarded,  re- 
ports that  more  incidences  of  violent  and 
acting  out  behavior  occurred  during  the 
days  following  the  full  riX)on. 

Other  weather  facts: 

1.  Normal  weather  is  a  source  of 
human  stress. 

2.  The  weather's  effects  can  be  dan- 
gerously cumulative. 

3.  Women,  young  people,  the  elderly 
and  ailing  persons  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  weather  stress. 

ji  o  J 


4.    Many  people  respond  a  day  or  two 
after  a  weather  change. 

Options 

Some  options  to  use  when  working  with  in- 
dividuals who  are  weather  sensitive  are: 

1.  Diet--Eat  more  protein  and  carbo- 
bydrates  in  the  winter  and  more  liquid 
packed  foods,  such  as  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  summer. 

2.  Keep  a  daily  log  for  a  month  of  the 
weather  conditions  and  the  state  of  mind 
and  health  of  yourself  and  particular 
children  for  each  twenty-four  hour  period. 

3.  Observe  the  barometric  pressure  and 
plan  your  daily  activities,  if  possible, 
according  to  the  reading.    Be  aware  that 
weather  sensitive  children  will    have  more 
difficulty  on  days  when  the  barometric 
pressure  is  falling. 

4.  With  children,  try  to  present  easy 
and  fun  activities  on  days  when  the  baro- 
metric pressure  is  falling.    On  rainy  days 
(or  days  when  children  are  hyperactive) 
finger-painting,  water  play  and  manually 
manipulative  objects  such  as  playdough 
often  serve  to  have  a  sedative  effect. 

5.  Accept  the  possibility  that  winter 
blah,  hyperactivity,  and  other  weather 
affected  behavior  may  be  somewhat  bio- 
logically controlled  and  relax  the  pres- 
sure on  ourselves  and  others  to  always  be 
in  the  best  of  moods. 


WEATHER  TERMS 

Barometric  pressure  -  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  which  falls  when  a 
storm  or  extreme  weather  change  is 
brewing  and  rises  when  fair  and 
pleasant  weather  is  expected. 
Electromagnetic  waves  -  ultraviolet, 
inrrared  and  visible  lights  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Sunspot  activity  -  solar  magnetic 
storms  which  often  cause  earthly 
magnetic  storms. 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE 


 How  will  the  predicted  end  of  the  nurse  shortage  affect  hospital  affiliated  child  care? 

Hospitals  need  to  have  a  commitment  to  child  care  as  a  benefit  beyond  just  the  recruitment 
of  nurses,  experts  say.    If  nurse  recruitment  is  their  sole  interest  then  we  will  see 
hospitals  pulling  out  of  child  care.    The*  University  of  Missouri  Hospital  and  Clinics 
have  ended  their  affiliation  with  the  Child  Development  Laboratory.    The  University,  finan- 
cially affected  by  the  turn  in  the  economy  and  easing  of  the  nurse  shortage,  felt  that  the 
center  would  need  to  break  even  financially  in  order  to  continue  affiliation,  according  to 
a  University  source.    The  seven-day-week  program  was  not  able  to  reach  self-supported  sta- 
tus.   As  of  June  30th  the  Hospital  is  no  longer  affiliated  with  the  center;    however,  the 
center  is  still  operating.    The  evening  and  weekend  care  has  been  cut  out  because  of  low 
enrollment.    (The  night  care  had  been  dropped  previous  to  this  also  because  of  low  enroll- 
ment.)   Rather  than  special  priority  given  to  hospital  employees,  the  center  will  now  be 
open  to  the  whole  community  and  continue  its  role  as  a  teacher-training  program.    The  five 
day  a  week  infant-toddler,  preschool,  and  school-age  programs  will  continue  to  operate. 

 Vanderbilt  University    (which  includes  Vanderbilt  Hospital),  Nashville,  TN   will  open 

a  child  care  program  for  children  2-5  years  old  of  employees  and  students.    While  the  need 
for  affordable  child  care  within  the  University  community  (including  hospital  staff)  had 
been  identified  as  the  predominant  need,  the  fees  to  be  charged  are  in  the  top  range  of  the 
going  child  care  rates.    The  University  is  providing  start  up  funds  and  expects  the  center 
to  be  self-supporting  with  graduate  students  to  play  a  major  role  in  staffing.    Infant  and 
school-age  care,  two  identified  community  needs,  are  not  to  be  provided,  initially  but  may 
later  be  served  through  a  family  day  home  system.    Some  employees  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  the  University's  projected  fee  structure  and  age  range.    They  feel  the  Univer- 
sity could  be  more  supportive  by  providing  relief  for  the  high  cost  of  care  and  by  pro- 
viding infant  care.    The  University  has  supported  the  effort  by  providing  faculty  time  for 
studying  the  issue  and  by  providing  start-up  funds  and  facility  space. 

 The  above  two  examples  are  a  part  of  a  trend  of  employers  who  are  interested  in  on-site 

child  care  and  willing  to  donate  facility  space  but  expect  p>'  grams  to  be  self-supporting. 

 Day  care  benefit  plan  launched  in  New  York  City.    A  beneiit  program  by  the  non-profit 

Day  Care  Fund  started  in  June  offering  New  York  area  employers  group  options  ranging  from 
aid  in  finding  child  care  at  $85  a  year  per  employee  to  fully  subsidized  care.  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis  and  Austin  are  reported,  by  USA  Today,  to  be  considering  similar  programs. 

RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  RESOURCES  

 Shaping  the  Employer  Role  in  Child  Care,  edited  by  Dana  Friedman,    Papers  presented  at 

pre-conference  session  NAEYC  1982.    Reports  in  first  half  of  publication  include  results 
of  1981-82  national  survey  of  employer-assisted  child  care  services  and  descriptions  of 
on-site  child  care,  hospital -based  programs,  family  day  care,  school-age  child  care 
options,  and  voucher  programs.    The  second  half  outlines  the  skills  that  child  care  people 
need  in  working  with  employers    $11.00      from  Center  for  Public  Advocacy  Research,  12W. 
37th  St.,  New  York,  NY     10018,  (212)  564-9220. 

 Government  Initiatives  to  Encourage  Employer  Supported  Child  Care:    The  State  and 

Local  Perspective  by  Dana  Friedman,  to  be  published  end  of  July.   TTO . OOT    See  address 
above. 
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TRENDS     TEACHER  SHORTAGE 


The  current  mini  baby  boom  and  fewer  grad- 
uates choosing  teaching  as  a  career  will 
create  a  teacher  shortage  in  preprimary 
and  elementary  grades  between  1986  and 
1990  according  to  a  government  report. 
The  Nat*1  Assoc,  for  Elementary  School 
Principals  predicts  grade  school  enroll- 
ments will  increase  in  2  years  from  the 
current  29  million  to  34  million  by  1985, 
Not  only  are  fewer  graduates  choosing 
teaching  but  there  will  continue  to  be 
fewer  18  year  olds  in  the  general  popula- 
tion because  of  the  low  birth  rates  of  the 
late  60*s  and  early  70's. 

How  will  this  affect  child  care? 

Preschool  and  school -age  programs  currently 
depend  upon  rmny  people  trained  as  school 
teachers  who  could  not  find  school  jobs. 
Our  field  also  depends  on  young  people. 
In  the  next  few  years  as  the  need  for 
teachers  increases  those  people  in  day 


care  with  teaching  degrees  are  likely  to 
leave  child  care  for  the  better  salaries 
anj  vacations  of  school  classrooms.  Day 
care  will  no  longer  have  access  to  unem- 
ployed teachers.  Also  the  pool  of  young 
people  available  will  be  smaller.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  children  needing 
preschool  and  school -age  care  will  increase. 

A  crisis  in  staffing  child  care  wi 1 1 
parallel  the  teacher  shortage.    What  may 
occur  is  a  boost  in  day  care  salaries  to 
attract  or  keep  degreed  teachers  and  young 
workers,    (Although,  it  is    difficult  to 
see  how  day  care  salaries  and  hours  could 
ever  compete  with  those  of  public  school 
teachers, ) 

If  salaries  are  not  boosted, then  day  care 
will  have  to  rely  on  less  qualified  staff 
than  currently  are  in  the  profession. 


Directors... 

Earn  your  master's  degree  in  Child  Care  Administration 
without  interrupting  your  career 


•  Field-based,  guided  study  format 

•  Assignments  related  to  your  professional 
responsibilities 

•  Nationwide  network  of  students  sharing  ideas 
and  techniques 

For  information  about  the  program 

cycle  beginning  in  September 

write:  Nova  University 
Dept.  CAE-  SA 
3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida  33314 

305/475-7329 


ilNova  University 
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ACTIVITIES 


NO  PLANNING,  NO  EQUIPMENT,  INDOOR, 
OUTDOOR  EVEN  IN  THE  POOL  ACTIVITY 

Numbers,  Shapes,  and  Letters  Together 

What  to  Do 

!•  Divide  children  into  groups  of  two 
or  more^ 

1.  Tell  each  group  to  make  a  certain 
number,  shape  (circle,  etcj  or  letter 
with  their  bodies •    This  needs  to  be  done 
with  everyone  in  each  group  a  part  of  the 
letter,  number,  or  shape. 

How  they  do  this  is  up  to  the  children • 

Special  Additions 

*  Snap  poloroid  photos  of  their  crea- 
tions and  display  for  everyone  to  see. 

*  Children  may  want  to  make  words  or 
even  sentences. 

*  children  learn  to  work  together  for 
good  of  their  total  group  with  this 
acti  vi  ty  • 


Adapted  from:    Cooperative  Sports  &  Games 
Book 


FOLKWAYS  RECORDS 


Produces  the  best  m  children  s  records  also 
literature,  lazz.  classic  i  eiecfomc  muS'C 
American  and  other  tolK  and  elf^nic  rnuSiC  iro^^ 
over  700  cJiHereni  peoples  and  oiaces  Records 
also  include  documentary  sounds  and  evenib 

Since  1947  over  1800 
records  are  available 

VJn\e  for  free  listings  oi  3il  records  cMaren  s 
catalog  and  ethnic  listings,  including  American 
Indian,  and  cassette  listing 


FOLKWAYS-ftECORDS 

43  West  61st  Street 
Npw  Yoffc,  N.Y.  10023 


HOW  OBSERVANT  ARE  YOU? 

We  handle  coins  everyday  but  how  many 
know  what  is  actually  on  them*    Ask  your 
children  the  following  (you  can*t  peek 
ahead  either): 

*  Which  of  these  phrases  appear  on  our 
coins?    Penny,    Nickel,    Dime,  Quarter, 
Half  Dollar 

*  How  many  phrases  appear  on  all  U.S. 
coins? 

(Those  in  Canada  and  other  countries  can 
try  the  same  type  of  questions  for  their 
coins.) 

*  Can  you  find  the  mint  mark  on  some  of 
the  coins?    (Example    "D"    for  Denver) 

*  Have  children  use  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass  and  find  the  engravers'  initials. 
(Example    "VDB"  on  penny)    Use    new  coins, 
as  on  older  coins  the  initials  may  be  worn 
off.    Can  the  children  see  Lincoln  sitting 
in  the  Lincoln  Memorial? 

Now  that  the  children  (and  you)  tried  your 
powers  of  observation  on  coins,  what  about 
paper  money?   Whose  portrait  is  on  each 
denomination?   Can  you  find  the  red  and 
blue  pieces  of  thread?    And  on  and  on. 

Have  someone  bring  in  a  coin  book  or  bor- 
row several  from  the  library.    Find  out 
how  many  denominations  of  coins  and  paper 
money  are  no  longer  made.    Was  there  really 
a  h  cent  coin?    3-cent  piece?    4  dollar 
coin? 

This  is  a  good  activity  to  do  when  the 
children  are  in  transition.  Transitions 
are  those  times  when  the  kids  are  not  in 
an  activity  and  are  waiting  for  something 
to  start  or  are  moving  from  one  activity 
or  area  to  another. 
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TRENDb    SPREAD  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING  USE  FOR  DAY  CARE 


"Public  school  space  in  Tennessee  may  be 
leased  to  private  day  care  centers  and 
kindergartens  according  to  a  bill  passed 
by  the  State  Legislature."    Other  com- 
munities are  beginning  to  make  similar 
provisions. 

School -age  programs  whether  private  or 
public  should  investigate  the  possibility 
of  expanding  to  on-site  school  locations 
by  talking  with  school  officials  and 
municipal  officials.    The  book  School 
Age  Child  Care  :  An  Action  Manual  is 
focused  on  establishing  such  programs. 

It  still  will  be  several  years  before 
the  present  mini  baby  boom  children 
start  enrolling  and  non-school  programs 
will  be  forced  out  of  their  space  to 
make  room  for  more  classrooms. 


Asbestos  Hazard  -  Asbestos  is  still 
in  10-30%  of  our  public  schools  be- 
cause of  its  wide  use  up  until  the 
1970's  as  a  fire  retardant  and  in- 
sulator.   Asbestos  has  been  linked 
with  causing  lung  cancer. 

After  school  programs  and  other 
groups  wanting  to  use  or  rent 
space  in  old  school  buildings 
should  find  out  first  if  all  as- 
bestos materials  have  been  removed. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
regulations  required  all  school 
systems  to  inspect  their  buildings 
for  asbestos  by  July  1,  1983. 
(Church  buildings  also  should  be 
checked.) 


Early  Childhood  Professionals 

Earn  your  doctoral  degree  without 
interrupting  your  career 


•  Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 

•  Summer  Workshops 

•  Field-based  Projects 

•  Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 

•  Nationwide  Program  Locations 

For  program  information 
Write:  Nova  University 

Director,  Ed.D.  in  Early 

Childhood  Programs  -  S  A 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Ci\II:  305/475-7459 


n  Nova  University 


ERIC 
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WHY  ARE  VOLUNTEERS  IMPORTANT 

"Volunteers  long  have  played  an  active  role  in  the  delivery  of  social  services,"  writes 
Laurie  Berkhardt  in  Voluntary  Action  Leadership  magazine  (Spring,  1981).    However,  there 
often  is  resistance  to  using  volunteers.    Some  of  the  reasons  for  resistance  to  volunteers, 
Ms.  Berkhardt  states,  include: 

-  the  volunteers' lack  of  skills  .  .         •,  ^ 

-  the  staff  time  involved  in  recruiting,  training,  and  supervising  volunteers 

-  the  staff's  limited  knowledge  and  skills  in  using  volunteers  effectively 

-  previous  negative  experience  with  volunteers  by  the  staff 

Then  why  use  volunteers?    What  benefits  will  day  care  staff  gain  from  inclusion  of  volun- 
teers in  their  work  space? 

BENEFITS  of  Using  Volunteers 

Marlene  Wilson  in  "Effective  Volunteer  Programs"  (a  chapter  in  Grassroots  Administration), 
relates    the  following  benefits: 

1.  Volunteers  can  improve  an  agency's  community  in  ge  .  .       .  , 

2.  Some  funding  sources  (public,  as  well  as  private)  insist  on  citizen  involvement. 
3*.    Paid  staff  members  are  often  overworked  and  frustrated.  u     •  ^ 

4.    Volunteers  bring  added  dimensions  to  services  for  clients  (such  as  unhurried 
attention,  one-to-one  caring,  and  community  input  in  planning). 

Therefore,  while  volunteers  mean  more  work  for  staff  initially  in  terms  of  recruiting, 
training  and  supervising,  the  benefits  can  be  long  lasting  and  far  outweigh  the  initial 
investment  of  time  and  energy. 

USING  Volunteers  Effectively 

First,  match  volunteer  skills  with  staff  needs,  for  example: 

Mrs    Smith  likes  doing  routine  tasks  -  it  helps  her  to  relax.    She  also  finishes  any 
job  she  starts.    She  has  one  hour  each  Wednesday  afternoon  when  she  can  help  you. 

What  job  do  you  have  for  her?    Some  suggestions, 

1 .  Collating  materials 

2.  Xeroxing 

3.  Copying  lists  of  names  and  phone  numbers  onto  index  cards 

4.  Labeling  file  folders 

5.  Make  instructional  materials 

6.  Working  in  a  small  group  of  children 

Mrs    Bradford  is  a  warm,  friendly  person.    Several  of  her  grandchildren  have  been  in 
the  program  over  the  past  five  years.    She  has  offered  to  volunteer  a  few  hours  a  week. 
How  can  she  help  you? 

1  Answer  the  phone  during  staff  meetings,  or  lunch  hour. 

2  Orient  and  train  volunteers  (after  she's  received  training  herself). 

3  Help  hostess  during  parer.t  meetings,  board  meetings,  or  fundraising  events. 
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Second,  include  volunteers  as  part  of  your  program  not  as  extra  cumbersome  baggage  but 
as  partners. 

Volunteers  have  invaluable  information  to  share  with  you  that  will  help  you  do  your  job 
more  effectively  and  with  more  satisfaction.    Allow  that  sharing  to  occur. 

Excerpted  from,  CONTACT:  A  Social  Service  Bulletin  published  by  the  Center  for  Training 
and  Technical  Assistance,  Tennessee  State  University. 


+4-++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^^ 


TRENDS    SCHOOL  closings 


This  Spring  we  noted  several  dozen  news 
items  related  to  school  closings  or 
schedule  changes.    They  were  due  to 
shortages  of  funds,  enrollment  declines, 
population  shifts,  budget  cuts,  epidemics, 
health  hazards,  and  new  ideas  on  saving 
money.    And  this  doesn't  include  the 
thousands  affected  by  teache»^  and  bus 
driver  strikes  across  the  country. 

School-age  child  care  is  probably  more 
affected  by  changes  in  school  schedules 
than  any  other  non-school  group.  We 
wonder  how  after  school  programs  will 
cope. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  news  items: 

 Omaha,  Neb  More  school  closings  and 

consolidations  are  likely  due  to  aging 
buildings,  Tess  students  and  budget  cuts. 

 San  Jose,  Cal  Schools  file  for 

bankruptcy. 

 Dayton, Ohio  City  sues  itself  to 

avoid  closing  schools. 

 Springfield,  111  10%  of  state  pub- 
lic school  teachers  may  lose  jobs. 

 Ranchester,  Wy  4-day  school  week 

with  longer  hours  and  shorter  days  per 
year  declared  illegal. 

....Oakway,  SC  Schools  close  to  isolate 

meningitis  outbreak. 


 Houston, TX  City  to  urge  all-year 

schedule  for  primary  school  to  solve 
overcrowding  -  Los  Angeles,  which  operates 
100  sue',  schools, was  cited  as  a  model. 

 Caselton,  Ver  Schools  closed  by 

flu  epidemic. 

 Yonkers,  NY  Asbestos  ceiling  tiles 

health  hazard  closes  school. 

How  would  your  program  be  affected  by 
similar  closings?    Different  schedules 
call  for  different  programming.    Do  you 
have  emergency  plans  for  short  notice 
closings?    What  are  your  options  in  case 
of  teacher  strikes  or  long  term  closings? 
Do  you  have  substitute  and  emergency 
caregivers  lined  up? 

For  ideas  on  all  day  programming  see 
Nov/Dec'80  and  Jan/Feb*81  issues  of 
School  Age  NOTES  available  in  Bound 
Volume  I. 


Next  Issue:    4-day  school  week  and 
two-month  winter  break  -  Future  Trends? 


Footnote  on  "Paddling,  Whipping,  Spanking" 
in  the  May/ June  issue  of  School  Age  NOTES. 
As  reported  in  USA  Today  May  26th: 
"Little  Rock,  Ark.-  Board  bans  corporal 
punishment:    Regulations  permitting  corpo- 
ral punishment  in  licensed  day  care 
facilities  were  revoked  by  the  state 
Child  Care  Facilities  Review  Board." 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 


FIRST  GRADE  READINESS  SKILLS 

The  following  list  of  minimum  skills  are  some  of  the  elements  to  a  basic  foundation 
for  the  first  grade  and  future  school  success,    IMPORTANT   These  are  only  guidelines-  It 
does  not  mean  your  child  ha£  to  know       of  them  to  succeed.    However,  this  list  gives  con- 
crete examples  of  what  is  expected. 


Language  Arts  Readiness: 
The  student  can; 

1,  recognize  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences in  shapes,  sizes,  pictures,  and 
words; 

2,  master  the  concepts  of  opposites, 
examples  -  coTd-hot,  on-off; 

3,  tell  when  two  words  begin  with 
the  different  or  same  sound; 

4,  state  his/her  name,  address,  tele- 
phone number,  and  birthdate; 

5,  can  manipulate  crayons  to  draw 
and  color  pictures; 

6,  zip,  tie,  and  button  his/her  own 
clothing; 

7,  draw  and  trace  simple  objects; 

8,  when  given  one  word  can  give  an- 
other that  rhymes  with  it,  examples  - 
man/pan,  cat/bat; 

9,  can  manipulate  scissors  to  cut  on 
a  line, 

Mathemdtics  Readiness: 
The  student  can; 

1.  identify  the  numerals  0-10; 

2.  count  25  objects  (rather  than 
rote  counting) ; 

3.  identify  and  name  square,  rec- 
tangl  ^  oval,  and  diamond; 

s     name  the  first  five  ordinals, 
(first,  second,  third,  etc); 

5,  reproduce  a  simple  pattern; 

6,  identify  penny,  nickel,  dime, 
quarter; 

7.  sort  objects  into  sets,  examples- 
sort  out  all  the  red  buttons,  yellow 
buttons,  etc,  or  sort  out  all  the  pennies 
into  one  pile,  nickels  into  another,  etc; 

8.  can  make  sets  that  are  ''same  as 
another  set  in  number,  examples  -  given  a 
set  of  eight  red  buttons,  the  child  can 
make  a  set  of  eight  pennies  from  a  pile  of 


pennies; 

9,    tell  whether  a  set  of  objects  is 
more  than  or  less  than  another  set  of 
objects. 

Social  Readiness: 
The  student  can: 

1,  cooperate  with  other  children  in 
a  group  setting; 

2,  follow  3  verbal  commands,  ex- 
amples -  "Go  to  the  refrigerator  and  bring 
me  a  head  of  lettuce  and  a  jar  of  mustard,' 

HOW  CAN  YOU  HELP  YOUR  CHILD  IF  THEY 
HAVEN'T  MASTERED  SOME  OF  THESE? 

At  five  or  six  years  old  your  child  needs 
to  experience  learning  with  you  by  doing 
rather  than  sitting  and  memorizing. 

Take  advantage  of  everyday  situations. 
When  you    are  at  the  store  cash  register, 
ask  your  child  to  count  out  the  number  of 
pennies  you  need.    When  at  home, you  can 
ask  them  to  help  you  with  figuring  out 
how  many  of  each  coin  are  left  in  your 
purse  or  pocket.    Have  them  help  set  the 
table  by  counting  the  number  of  plates, 
forks,  etc,  needed. 

When  driving, sing  or  recite  rhymes. 
Stop  just  before  you  get  to  the  rhyming 
word  to  let  your  child  finish  it. 

After  doing  the  laundry  have  them  sort  the 
socks  and  find  out  wiio  had  the  most. 

Make  paper,  scissors,  crayons,  and  markers 
(non-permanent)  available  in  a  place  where 
they  can  always  get  it. 
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MINI-SHOPPING  GUIDE  TO  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  RESOURCES 


My 


start  the  New  School  Year 

Right! 
Order  your  copies  of 
Bound  Volume  I  and 
Bound  Volume  II  today! 


-Beginning  of  school  activities 
-Setting  1 imits 

-Relationship  with  church  and  other 

facility  owners 
-Free  play  -  uses  and  abuses 
-Tips  for  new  school  year 
-All  day  programming 
-Saving  and  raising  money 


-Self-concept  activities 
-Managing  behavior 
-Program  model 

-Creating  Halloween  costumes 
-Special  needs  children 
-Keys  to  successful  school -age  care 
-Activities  &  materials  evaluation 
-Divorce,  anger  &  the  school -age  child 


SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

School  Age  NOTES 
PO  Box  121036 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


Name 


Addres5_ 
City  


State 


*  Book  orders  less  than  $25  must  be 

prepaid. 

*  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 

*  All  orders  filled  promptly  upon 
receiving  them. 


□  Kids'  Ainerica  400  pages  Activities  &  Themes. ...  .$  7.95 

□  Kids'  Kitchen  Takeover  Crafts,  Cooking  and 

Experiments  in  the  Kitchen  $  6.95 

□  The  Frxendlg  Classroom  for  a  Small  Planet 

Conflict  Resolution  &  Activities...  $  6.95 

□  Growincr  Up  Green  240  pages  Indoor  &  Outdoor 

Nature  Ideas  $  4.95 

O  Cooperative  Sports  S  Games  Book:  Challenge 

without  Competition  Everybody  Wins  $6.95 

□  School-^Age  Child  Care:  An  Action  Manual  486  pages 

For  community  organizing  -  comprehensive 
how-to  organize  and  plan  a  program 
(Not  an  activities  book)  $12.95 

□  Bound  Volume  I  ISSO-ai  $  9.00 

□  Bound  volume  II  1981-82  $  9.00 

□  Bound  Volume  3  1982-83  $10.00 

Total $^  

Shipping  $1.50  first  book  $1.50 
Add  50(t  each  additional  book  

Total  books  &  shipping  $ 

Subscriptions  to  School  Age  NOTES 

□  1  Year  (six  issued)  $  12.95 

□  2  Year  (twelve  issues)  $  22.95 

□  CANADA  1  Year  $13.95  U.S.DForeign  $16.95  U.S. 

Total  Payment  Enclosed  $  
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RESOURCES 


Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care  by 
Blau  et  al,  lA  publication  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Younc) 
Children).    While  this  has  been  available 
since  1977  and  referenced  on  this  pagf;  in 
1980,  it  bears  repeating.    This  is  one  of 
only  two  readily  available,  inexpensive 
books  that  deals  with  programning  for 
children  in  school -age  child  care  while 
incorporating  a  philosophy  and  rationale 
for  the  programming.    It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  title  it  "Programming  for 
School-Age  Children"  than  "Activities". 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  "Daily  Activities 
and  Schedules",  "Routines:    Ruts  or  Route 
to  Learning?",  "Working  with  Wood",  and 
"Water,  Sand,  and  Mud". 

It  is  well  laid  out  and  includes  photos 
that  demonstrate  the  concepts.    This  is 
a  must  book  for  any  school -age  program  and 
isTHe  kind  that  one  finds  new  ideas  and 
understanding  with  each  reading.    80  pages, 
$3.85. 

Available  from: 


NAEYC 

1834  Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C. 


Ave.  N.W. 
20009 


School -Age  Child  Care  Preconf erence  Session 
win  be  held  November  3,  1983  at  the  NAEYC 
Conference  in  Atlanta.    The  National  Assoc- 
iation for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
Conference  Nov.  3-6  will  draw  13,000-15,000 
early  childhood  professionals.    Over  700 
presenters  will  be  doing  workshops  and 
panels  on  every  aspect  of  child  care  in- 
cluding school -age  child  care.    The  Well- 
esley  School -Age  Child  Care  Project  is  or- 
ganizing the  preconf erence  session  which 
will  start  at  1:00  pm  and  go  through  the 
evening  with  both  speakers  and  small  groups. 
Topics  will  be  specific  to  running  school - 
age  programs  including  curriculum  and  ad- 
ministration.   For  information  about  the 
NAEYC  Conference  and  the  preconference 
sessions  contact: 

NAEYC  Conference 

1834  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20009 


Is  your  association  planning  a  conference 
that  includes  workshops  on  school -age  care? 
Let  us  know  about  it  and  we  w"»ll  announce 
it  in  School  Age  NOTES. 
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INDEX  (1980-83) 
VOLUME  L  VOLUME  IL  VOLUME  III 


INDEX  GUIDE 


A  sample  index  entry  is:    rest  time,  M/J'83-3 

M/J  represents  May/June  issue 
'83  represents  1983 
3  represents  page  3 

Many  written  resources  are  mentioned  through- 
out the  newsletter.    If  (resource)  appears 
beside  the  index  entry  [for  example  -  rest 
time  (resource)],  the  reader  is  referred  to 
a  specific  book,  pamphlet  or  other  written 
material  on  the  subject. 

Note:    Some  price  information  and  addresses 
are  out  of  date.    Check  with  supplier  before 
ordering  materials. 


ACTIVITIES  (see  also  activities  [Dept.]) 
arts  and  crafts,  M/A'83-9 
arts  and  crafts  (resou.-a),  M/A'83~9 
collecting,  S/0'80-3 
day  camp,  M/J '82-1, 2 
first-aid,  M/J'82-6 

for  unexpected  full -days,  N/D'80-bonus  Page 
Indians  (resource),  J/F'83-3 
music,  M/A'83-8 

music  (resources),  S/0'82-8;  N/D'82-6 
money-making  projects,  M/J '81-1 
newsletters,  M/J '82-4 
orange  as  a  theme,  J/F'83-1,2 
real  life  skills,  S/0'80-5 
records  and  music,  N/D'80-2 
related  to  food,  M/J'81-5 
rental  films  (resource),  N/D'82-6 
rest  time,  M/J '83-3 

resources,  S/0'80-3;  N/D'80-8  and  Bonus  Page; 

N/D'81-8;  M/A'81-7;  M/A'83-5,8;  J/A'83-16 
self-concept,  J/F'82-2;  J/A'82-2 
snow  ball  fights,  N/D'82-2 
Women's  Week  (resource),  J/F'83-4 

ACTIVITIES  [Dept.] 

after  the  holidays,  N/D'81-3 
all  day  programming,  J/F'81-3 
anti-coloring  book  ideas;  sharpening  math 

skills,  S/0'82-3 
beginning  of  school,  J/A'81-3 
coins,  J/A'83-10 

creating  Halloween  costumes,  S/0'81-3 
gardening,  M/A'83-4,5 
inventorying  human  resources,  N/D'80-3 
making  a  stocking  badminton  game,  J/F'82-3 
name  game,  M/A'82-3 
neighborhood  exploration,  M/J'83-4,5 
number  game,  J/A' 83-10 
program  self-evaluation,  J/A'82-4»5 
puppet  planters,  M/J '83-8 
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Other  abbreviations  include: 

J/F  -  Jan. /Feb. 
M/A  -  Mar. /Apr. 
M/J  -  May/June 
J/A  -  July/Aug. 
S/0  -  Sept. /Oct. 
N/D  -  Nov. /Dec. 
PH   -  Parent  Handout 
IS    -  Information  Sheet 
RL   -  Resource  List 


[Dept.] 


Department  (a  regular 
department  of  the  news- 
letter) 


ACTIVITIES  [oept.]  continued 
related  to  food,  M/J'81-5 
ripple  effect  activities,  S/0'80-3 
school -age  program  environment,  N/D '82-3 
summer  theme  chart,  M/J '82-3 
women's  history,  J/F'83-4 

ADMINISTRATION  (see  also  administrative  notes 

[Dept.];  DIRECTOR'S  CORNER  [Dept.]) 

director/ teacher  role,  M/A'83-1,2 
legal  information  (resources),  N/D'82-6; 
M/J '83-3 

policy  on  change  of  clothes,  N/D'82-1 
relationships  with  facility  owners,  N/D'80- 
7 

school  closings,  J/A'83-13 

ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES  [Dept.] 

attendance  taking,  J/A'81-5 

child  custody  issues,  S/0'81-6 

first-aid,  M/J'82-6 

goal  setting,  M/A' 83-6 

keys  to  successful  programs,  N/D' 81 -5 

publicizing  family  day  care,  N/D'80-6 

public  relations  with  schools,  J/A'81-5 

self-evaluation,  S/0'80-6 

time  savers,  M/A'83-6 

volunteers,  J/A'83-12,13 

AFTER  SCHOOL  CARE  (see  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE) 

BEHAVIOR  MANAGEMENT  (see  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION: 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  [Dept . ] ) 

BUDGET  (see  also  MANAGEMENT,  FINANCIAL) 
survey,  N/D'82-7 

CAREGIVERS  (see  also  for  caregivers  only 
[Dept.]) 

characteristics,  S/0'80-6 
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CAREGIVERS  continued 

greeting  children,  N/0*82-2 
organized  for  support,  S/0'82-7 
self-esteem  of,  J/F'82-1 
training  of  (resource),  N/D'82-8 

CHILD  ABUSE 

prevention  of,  M/A  83-10,11 
resource  for  coping  with  fimily  stress, 
M/A' 82-7 

COMMUNITY  AGENCIES  (  see  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES) 

COMMUNITY  RESOURCES 

free  community  shows*  N/D'82-2 

use  of  in  program,  J/F'81-2;  S/O'82-.l 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  (see  also  conflict  resolu- 
tion [Dept.]) 

dealing  with  anger,  M/A'82-4 
resources,  J/F'81-4;  S/0*81-4;  N/D'81-4 

CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  [Dept.] 

anger  and  the  school-age  child,  S/0'81-4 
conflict  prevention  goals,  J/A'82-3 
decreasing  territorial  tension,  M/J'82-5 
helping  children  learn  responsibility, 
M/J'81-3 

helping  children  make  choices,  S/0'80-4 
managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  I,  N/D'81-4 
managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  II, 

J/F'82-4,5 
managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  III, 

M/A'82-5 

managing  surface  behaviors.  Part  IV, 

S/0'82-4 
physical  punishment,  M/J'83-G,7 
reporting  behavior  to  parents,  J/F'81-4 
setting  limits,  N/D'80-4 
special  children,  M/A*83-7 
time-out,  J/F'83-5 

tips  for  a  new  school  year,  J/A'81-4,5 
transition  times,  N/D'82-5 
weather  and  behavior,  J/A'83-6,7 

CURRICULUM  (see  PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY;  PROGRAM 
DESIGN;  PLAY;  PLANNING) 

DAY  CAMP  (see  PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY;  SUMMER  PRO- 
GRAM) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  (see  also 

DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES  [Dept.]) 

allowances,  M/J'81-PH 
child  in  new  school  year,  J/A'81-4,5; 
J/A'81-PH 

death,  communicating  about  (resource), 
J/A'82-8 

God,  questions  about  (resource),  J/A'82-8 

in  relationships  with  preschoolers,  J/A*81-l 

interest  in  real  world,  S/0'82-2 

mixed  feelings  after  holidays,  N/D'81-3 

resources,  J/A*82-8 

rule  bound,  S/0'80-4 


DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  continuec 
money,  M/J'81-1 
money  (resource),  M/J'81-2 
self^oncept,  J/F'82-1;  J/A'82-1 
self-concept  (resources),  J/F'82-8;  J/A'82- 
success  in  school,  J/A'82-PH 
yoga  for  children  (resource),  J/A'82-8 

DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES  [Dept.] 

anger  toward  adults,  M/A '82-4,5 
choosing  activities,  S/0'82-5 
divorce  adjustment  process,  S/0'81-5 
five  and  six  year  olds,  M/J*83-ll 
helping  children  experience  success, 

J/F'82-5 
helping  new  children,  J/A'81-4 
kid  trends,  M/J' 83-11 
meeting  the  needs  of  school-age  child. 

Part  I,  J/F'81-5 
needs  of  the  school-age  child,  N/D'80-5 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  year  olds,  M/J'83-11 
nutrition  program,  M/J '81-4 
real  life  skills,  S/0*80-5 
rest  time,  O/A'83-4,5 
ten  year  olds,  M/A'83-3 
token  system,  N/D'82-4,5 

DIRECTOR'S  CORNER  [Dept.] 

Child  abuse  prevention,  M/A'83-10,11 
corrmunity  support  for  after  school  care, 

M/J '83-3 
educating  the  public,  M/J'81-7 
employer  supported  child  care,  M/J '82-7 
guns  and  child  care,  J/F'83-7 
hiring,  J/A'81-5 

hiring  for  all  day  programming,  J/F'81-7 
infectious  diseases,  J/F'83-7 
Metropolitan  New  York  child  care,  S/0'81-7 
networking,  N/D'81-7 

paying  rent  for  public  school  space,  J/F'81 
program  budget  burvey,  N/D'82-7 
relationships  with  facility  owners, N/D'80-7 
school -age  child  care  workers  organize, 

S/0'82-7 
teacher  shortage,  J/A'83-9 
TV  as  an  issue,  S/0'80-7 

DISCIPLINE  (see  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION;  conflict 

RESOLUTION  [Dept.]) 

DIVORCE 

and  the  school-age  child,  S/0'81-PH,1 ,2 
resources,  S/0'81-2 

EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  (see  also 

EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  [Dept.]) 

comments  by  an  executive,  M/J '82-7 
description  of,  M/A'82-1 
implications  for  school-age  child  care, 
M/A '82-2 

media  articles,  J/A'82-7;  S/0'82-6 

resources,  M/A'82-RL,8,2;  N/D*82-6;  M/J'83- 
J/A'83-8 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE  [Dept.] 

resources,  M/J'SS-IS;  J/A'83-8 
two  examples,  J/A*83-8  . 

ENROLLMENT 

affected  by  unemployment,  N/D'82-1 
resource,  M/A*81-7 

EVALUATION 

rate  your  summer  program,  M/J'83-2 
readiness  checklist  for  summer  program, 
M/J'82-2 

self-evaluation,  S/0*80-6;  J/A'82-4 

FAMILY  DAY  CARE 

and  the  school-age  child,  J/A'81-1,2 
monthly  newsletter  for,  N/D'82-6 
resources,  J/A'81-2 

FEATURE  [Dept.] 

changing  the  program  for  summer,  M/J*83-l 
divorce  and  the  school -age  child,  S/0'81-1 
dual  role  of  the  director/teacher  position, 
M/A'83-1 

employer  supported  child  care,  M/A'82-1 
enhancing  self-concept,  activities,  J/A'82-1 
notes  from  NAEYC  conference,  N/D'82-1 
philosophy  and  planning,  S/0*80-l 
playgrounds,  J/A'83-1,2 
programming;  creating  themes,  J/F'83-1 
programming;  free  play,  N/D'80-1 
programming;  use  of  cormiunity  resources, 
J/F»81-l 

resources  for  community  involvement  activi- 
ties, S/0'82-1 

school-age  child  care  in  family  day  care, 
J/A'81-1 

self-concept,  J/F'82-1 

special  needs  children,  N/D'81-1 

summer  programming;  day  camp  type  experi- 
ences, M/J'82-1 

summer  programming;  kids  and  money,  M/J'81-1 

FIRING  (see  STAFFING) 

FIRST-AID  (see  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY) 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

education  (resource),  M/J'81-8 
nutrition  program  involving  children, 

M/J'81-4,5 
nutritious  snacks  (resource),  M/A'83-16 
raising  child  as  vegetarian  (resource), 

J/A'82-8 

resources  for  combatting  rising  food  costs, 

M/A'81-6;  N'D*81-6 
sack  lunches.  M/J'81-PH 

FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY  [Dept.] 

caregiver  problems,  concerns,  feelings, 

J/F'81-6 
divorce  and  job,  S/0'81-6 
self-awareness  activity,  J/F'82-6 
tips  on  surviving,  M/J'81-6 


FUND-RAISING,  M/A'81-2 

resources,  M/A'81-7;  N/D'81-6;  M/A'82-7; 
N/D'82-6 

GAMES  (see  ACTIVITIES;  actjh/ities  [Dept.]) 

GROUP  MANAGEMENT,  N/D'81-5 
transition  times,  N/D'82-5 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

bites  and  stings,  M/J'82-PH;  M/J*83-12 
frozen  peas  icepack,  M/A'83-14 
guns,  J/F'83-7 

infectious  diseases,  J/F'83-ISr 
infectious  disease  (resources),  M/A'83-6; 

M/J'83-IO 
mouth  cuts,  M/A'83-14 
playgrounds,  J/A'83-3 
resource,  M/J*82-6 
toxic  art  supplies,  M/A'83-6 
wading  pools,  M/J*83-10 

HIRING  (see  STAFFING) 

HOMEWORK,  N/D'82-2 

ILLNESS  (see  Health  and  safety) 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  (see  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY) 

LATCHKEY  CHILDREN,  S/O'82-7;  N/D'82-1 
media  articles,  S/0*81-8;  M/A'82-6; 
J/A'82-7;  S/O'82-6;  N/D'82-2 

MANAGEMENT,  FINANCIAL  (see  also  BUDGET) 
renting  public  school  space,  J/F'81-7 
resources.  M/A'81-7;  N/D*81-6 

MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

free  materials  (resources),  S/0'80-3; 

N/D'80-8;  J/F'81-3;  M/A'83-16; 

M/J'83-10,16 
list  of  for  school-age  programs,  J/A'82-5 
water-color  markers,  M/A'83-6 

NETWORKING,  N/D'81-7 

PARENTS  (see  also  parentis  corner  [Dept.] 
communicating  with  about  child's  behavior, 
J/F'81-4 

involved  in  decision-making  process. 
N/D'81-5 

of  special  needs  children,  N/D'81-1, 

M/A' 83-12 
relationships  with,  M/A'83-1 
resources,  N/D'82-6 

parentis  CORNER  [Dept.] 

bites  and  stings,  M/J'83-12(PH) 
first  grade  readiness  skills,  J/A'83-14(PH; 
magazines  and  newsletters  for  parents, 
M/A'83-12,13(PH) 

PERSONNEL  ISSUES  (see  STAFFING) 


PLANNING 

arourd  a  theme,  M/ J '82-3 

brainstorming  technique,  J/ F' 81-1 

creating  themes,  J/F'83-1,3 

fo»'  free  play,  N/D'80-1 

fcr  summer  program,  M/A'81-4,5;  M/ J '82-1 

for  home-like  atmosphere,  S/0'80-1 

using  human  resources,  N/D'80-3 

PLAY 

free  play,  N/D'80-1,: 

program  developed  around,  S/0'80-2 

resources.  S/0*80-2;  M/A'82-8 

PLAYGROUNDS,  J/ A '83-1, 2 
(resource),  J/A'83-3 

PROGRAM  DESIGN  (see  also  PLANNING;  PLAY;  PRO- 
GRAMMING, ALL  DAY) 

around  community  involvement,  S/0'82-1 
changing  for  summer,  M/J'83-1,2 
curriculum  (resource),  N/D'82-8 
philosophy,  S/0'82-1 ,2 
physical  space,  N/D'82-3 
resources,  N/D'80-Bonus  Page;  J/F'83-6; 
M/J'83-2 

three  component  approach,  M/^'82-IS 
token  system,  N/D'82-4 

PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY  (see  also  PLANNING;  PLAY; 
PROGRAM  DESIGN) 
badge  system,  M/A'81-4 
field  trips,  M/A'81-4 
money-making  projects  for  children, 

M/J'81-1,2 
rest  time,  J/A'83-4,5 
summer  program  tips,  M/J'83-5 
summer  trips,  M/J '83-10 
unexpected  full  day,  N/D'80-Bonus  Page 

PUBLICITY/PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

for  enrollment  and  fund-raising,  M/A'81-3 
with  schools,  J/A'81-5;  N/D*80-6 
resources.  M/A'81-7;  N/D'81-6 

PUNISHMENT  (see  conflict  resowtxon  [z?ept.]) 

RESOURCE  LISTS 

programming,  N/D'80-Bonus  Page 

school-age  child  care,  M/A'82-IS;  J/A'81-RL 

SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  (see  also  RESOURCE  LISTS) 
history  of,  M/J'81-7 
Institute  for  School -Age  Child  Care, 

M/J'83-14 
legislation,  ri/.J'83-14 

media  articles,  J/A'82-7;  M/A'82-6;  S/0'82-6 
N/D'82-2 

resources,  M/A'81-8;  J/F'81-8;  N/D'81-8; 

N/D'82-6;  J/F'83-8;  M/J'83-16 
YMCA  interest  in,  N/D'82-2 

SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  PROJECT  AT  WELLESLEY, 
S/0*80-8;  J/A'81-6;  N/D'82-1;  J/F'83-8; 
M/A'83-2;  M/J'83-3,14 
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SPECIAL  NEEDS  CHILDREN,  N/D'81-1,2;  M/A'83-7 
resources,  N/D'81-2;  M/A'82-7 

STAFFING,  N/D'81-5;  M/A*83-2 

during  unexpected  full  days,  N/D'80-Bonus 

Pagtr,  J/F'81-7 
for  a  new  year,  J/A'81-5 
for  summer,  M/J '83-1 
part  time  vs.  full  time,  N/D'82-2 

SUMMER  PROGRAM  (see  also  PROGRAMMING,  ALL  DAY 
PROGRAM  DESIGN:  PLANNING) 
changing  for,  M/J'83-1 ,2 
day  camp,  M/J'82-1 ,2 
evaluation  of,  M/J*83-2 
planning  for,  M/A'81-4, 5;  M/J'82-1 
programming;  kids  and  money,  M/J'81-1 
readiness  checklist  for,  M/J*82-2 
staffing,  M/J'83-1 
theme  chart,  M/J '82-3 
tips  for,  M/J'83-5 
trips.  M/J'83-10 

TELEVISION 

effects  on  school  performance,  S/O'82-PH 
issues  around,  S/O'80-7 
resource,  M/A'82-7 

TRANSPORTATION.  M/A'81-4;  J/F'81-2 

VOLUNTEERS,  M/A'81-6 

for  the  unexpected  full  day,  N/D'80-Bonus 

Page;  J/F'81-7 
for  transportation,  J/F'81-2 

WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD,  J/F'81-2 


School  Age  NOTES  is  designed  for  YOU, 
the  person  who  has  the  daily  respon- 
sibility for  creating  an  environment 
that  is  exciting  yet  safe,  fosters 
independence  but  is  nurturing,  and 
allows  flexibility  and  freedom  of 
choice  within  a  secure  setting. 

For  more  information  about  resources 
for  after  school  care  contact: 

Richard  Scofield,  Editor 
School  Age  NOTES 
PO  Box  120574 
Nashville,  TN  37212 
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The  Newsletter  for  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 


FEATURE 


BACK  TO  BASICS:    THE  ABC'S  OF  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 
by  Becky  Bowman  and  Rich  Scofield 

Traditionally  fall  is  when  school -age  programs  re-evaluate  their 
programs.    Often  it  is  a  time  of  new  staff,  new  children,  new  families  .  . 
and  schools  served  and  sometimes  even  a  new  program  location. 

In  reviewing  various  sources  and  in  talking  with  different  directors, 
we  have  identified  some  of  the   basic  ingredients  that  determine  quality 
school -age  child  care  programs. 

A  sound  philosophy   based  on  the  needs  of  the  children,  parents,  and 
community  is  essential.    It  is  from  this  philosophy  that  goals  are  estab- 
lished.   Your  program's  goals  (the  outcomes  you  want  for  the  children  and 
families),  are  your  guidelines  for  planning  the  day-to-day  events^ and 
operation  of  the  program  — -  your  curriculum.    These  goals  and  philosophy 
will  be  reflected  in  the  kind  of  staff  hired,  the  environment  both  in- 
doors and  outdoors,  the  types  of  activities,  and  the  resources  both  in 
the  program  and  in.th.e__C5mrium.ty  that  are  made  available  to  the  children.. 


The  following  is  an   example  of  a  philosophy  of  school -age  child 


care. 


A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE: 


School-age  child  care  exists  to  meet  the  needs  of  working  parents  and 
their  children.     The  program  will  be  most  beneficial  to  both  parents 
and  children  if  it  is  planned  in  response  to  the  developmental  needs 
of  the  children  served.    During  the  years  the  child  may  be  in  day  care, 
most  of  his/her  developmental  needs  will  continue  to  be  met  by  both  home 
and  school,  but  it  will  have  a  separate  identity.    Since  it  uses  that 
block  of  time  in  which  the  child  would  ordinarily  be  at  home,  the  child 
care  program  should  strive  for  more  of  the  characteristics  of  home  than 
of  school  and  its  program  should  seek  to  compliment  rather  than  supple- 
ment the  school's  program.     The  key  to  a  successful  program  is  to  pro- 
vide a  flexible  curriculum  with  appropriate  activities  to  meet  the  deve- 
lopmental needs  of  the  children  and  to  support  the  family.     The  program 
should  provide  opportunities  to  meet  the  social,  emotional,  physical, 
and  cognitive  needs  of  the  children  and  opportunities  to  be  self-directed 
in  the  activities  they  choose.    Most  importantly,  the  program  should 
emphasize  and  promote  a  positive  self-concept  for  each  child. 

Adapted  from:    Starting  School  Age  Day  Care:  What  are  the 
Considerations? 
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"A  skilled  caregiver  c  run  a  good 
program  under  a  tree.- 


The  most  important  ingredient  for  q'- 
ity  child  care  is  the  on-site  adult 
the  directors  and  caregivers.  The? 
adults  are  interpreting  the  needs  r  the 
children,  planning  the  program  ba?  J  on 
these  needs,  and  then  implementing  the 
day-to-day  activities  and  operatiin.  It 
is  how  the  program  is  done  that  ma,:es  the 
difference  for  children  -  _not  what  is 
done  or  what  is  available.    Even  though  a 
wealth  of  interesting  material  and  equip- 
ment makes  the  caregiver's  job  easier,  it 
does  not  guarc  cee  success.    The  adults 
must  have  the  skills  to  use  the  materials 
and  relate  to  children  and  others  effec- 
tively.   Because  the  adult  is  recognized 
as  the  most  important  ingredient  for  suc- 
cessful programs,  this  article  will  focus 
on  how  adults  can  implement  quality  care. 

*  ADULTS  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  PROVIDING 
THE  BASIC  INGREDIENTS: 

Establish  Quality  Adult-Child 
Interaction 

Conversations  between  caregivers  and 
children  should  be  spontanecj^,,  frequent 
and  enjoyable  with  the  adults  encouraging 
children  to  talk  and  share  their  thoughts. 
Caregv'ers  need  to  know  what  questions  to 
ask,  how  to  be  a  good  listener,  and  the 
appropriate  responses  needed  in  communi- 
cation with  children. 

Listen  to  the  interactions  in  your  pro- 
gram.   How  many  times  do  we  direct,  com- 
mand, or  threaten  when  relating  to  child- 
ren?   -  Too  often!,  research  has  shown. 
Adults  need  to  respect  children's 
feelings  and  thoughts,  and  acknowledge 
(but  not  necessarily  act  on)  their 
wishes.    Caregivers  will  want  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  positive,  caring 
interactions  that  occur  in  the  program. 

Plan  And  Evaluate  The  Program 

The  school -age  staff  spends  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  planning  and  evaluating  it's 
program.    This  time  spent  making  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  plans  ensures  a 
smooth-running,  well-balanced  program. 


The  less  experience  a  caregiver  has,  the 
more  valuable  advance  planning  becomes. 
But  even  experienced  caregivers  find  that 
lots  of  planning  maximizes  the  quality  of 
the  program.    Some  guidelines  for  both 
planning  and  evaluating  are: 

BRAINSTORM  -  Have  a  time  that  both  the 
adults  and  children  share  their  ideas. 
Make  a  list  of  ALL  ideas  and  save  this 
list    for  the  future.    You  may  want  to 
make  different  kinds  of  lists  such  as 
"Favorite  Games",  "What  We  Would  Like  To 
Cook",  "Our  Favorite  Kind  Of  Party",  "How 
To  Raise  Money". 

.  ^  PLANNING  TIME  -  Set  aside  a  specific 
time  for  staff  meetings  and  expect  every- 
one to  stick  to  that  time.    It  is  helpful 
to  make  an  agenda  together  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meeting  -  so  that  priorities  are  not 
overlooked. 

ATTEND  TO  DETAILS  -  The  curriculum  is 
not  just  the  goals  and  planned  activities. 
It  is  also  planning  the  daily  events  - 
who  picks  up  the  kindergartners,  how  long 
can  you  stay  at  the  park-^-planninq  for 
transitions  -  what  will  the  children  do 
between  the  time  they  finish  snack  and 
time  to  go  outside---planning  for  the 
availability  of  materials  -  who  organizes 
the  collection  of  milk  cartons  and  when 
will  we  have  enough  to  make  a  model  city 
— planning  for  routine  tasks  -  who  pre- 
pares the  snack,  when  will  clean-up  time 
start. 

THE  BALANCING  ACT  -  When  planning,  we 
want  to  make  available  lots  of  "things  to 
do"  and  choices  for  the  children.  Balance 
is  the  key.    Provide  both  active  and  quiet 
activities,  opportunities  to  work  alone 
and  be  with  others  in  small  and  large 
groups,  and  a  variety  of  child-initiated 
and  adult-directed  experiences. 

PARENTS  INPUT  -  Opportunities  for  par- 
ents to  contribute  to  planning  the  curri- 
culum should  be  made  available.    Tap  into 
their  hobbies,  skills,  talents,  ideas, 
work  place,  etc.    They  also  can  tell  you 
what  their  children  like  to  do. 

FLEXIBILITY  AND  SPONTANEITY  -  Plans  and 
srhcdules  are  the  backbone  of  your  program, 
but  be  ready  to  change  at  a  moment's 
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notice.    Take  advantage  of  the  unexpected 
such  as  a  sudden  snowstorm  or  finding  a 
baby  bird. 

Often,  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  the  time 
to  evaluate  how  effective  an  activity  was 
or  why  there  is  chaos  at  snack  time.  The 
need  for  on-going  evaluation  is  just  as 
essential  as  continual  planning  -  Watching 
the  children  can  be  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  evaluate  a  particular  activity.  As 
Gwen  Morgan  stated,  "This  age  group  has 
the  ability  to  'vote  with  their  feet'  by 
simply  not  participating  in  what  they 
don't  accept." 


Establish  a  Home-like  Atmosphere 

Design  and  arrange  the  space  so  that 
child-initiated  choices  are  available, 
just  like  home.    Even  those  programs  that 
have  many  adult-led  activities  or  do  all 
activities  as  a  group  can  structure  the 
space  to  encourage  independent  exploration. 

Arrange  the  environment  to  utilize  this 
age  group's  abilities  to  make  their  own 
decisions  and  play  independently.  This 
can  be  done  by  providing  the  necessary 
props  for  different  interest  areas 
(centers)  such  as  books,  magazines,  comic 
books  for  a  reading  corner;  cards, 
checkers,  etc.  for  the  games  area;  paper, 
paste,  magic  markers,  etc.  for  the  art^ 
center;    tools  and  lumber  for  woodworking 
area;    and  others. 

Provide  comfortable  furnishings  such  as 
couches,  bean  bag  chairs,  rugs  and  pillows 
for  children  to  lounge  and  relax  on. 
Adding  plants,  pets,  colorful  posters  can 
also  provide  a  nice  "home-like"  touch. 
Remember,  how  the  environment  is  set-up 
tells  the  children  what  to  do  in  that 
space.    The  environment  itself  becomes  a 
guide  to  learning. 

Capitalize  On  Their  Natural  Play 
Interests 

Children  "play"  in  response  to  their  nat- 
ural developmental  needs.    (See  pages  4 
and  5  for  examples  of  children's  needs.) 
One  example  of  natural  play  interests  is 
the  fact  that  developmental ly  school -age 
children  seven  years  and  older  have  a 
desire  to  do  "real  work"  with  the  "real 
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tools"  of  the  adult  world.    At  home  they 
are  interested  in  learning  to  use  the 
stove,  vaccuum  cleaner,  and  hammer  in  order 
to  help  with  cooking,  cleaning,  and  hanging 
a  picture.  Capitalize  on  this  interest. 

Let  the  children  help  with  the  daily  tasks 
in  the  program.  Teach  them  to  answer  the 
phone  and  take  messages,  cut  the  fruit  for 
snack,  or  other  developmental ly  appropriate 
"real  life"  tasks. 

Another  play  interest  is  striving  to  be- 
come competent  at  a  particular  skill  ^nd 
revelling  in  the  pride  and  self-esteem 
such  an  accomplishment  brings--it  may  be 
tossing  a  football,  playing  hopscotch,  or 
skipping  rope--simple  activities  yet  they 
meet  a  developmental  need.    Fads  such  as 
rollerskating  and  yo-yo's  become  not  only 
skills  to  learn  but  also  social  statements 
as  they  strive  for  peer  acceptance. 

Support  still  another  natural  play  interest 
by  providing  materials,  equipment,  and  op- 
portunities for  expressive  play  including 
music,  dramatic  play,  dancing,  games, 
blocks,  sand  and  water  play,  and  creative 
art  and  construction  play  (paints,  clay, 
wood,  and  scrap  materials). 

Providing  a  "home-like"  atmosphere  rich 
in  people,  materials,  and  opportunities 
helps  children  to  follow  their  natural 
play  interests  to  meet  their  developmental 
needs. 

Arrange  For  Enriching  Opportunities 

It  is  valuable  to  re-create  everyday  ex- 
periences such  as  going  to  the  store  or 
post  office  which  school -agers  might  do 
with  their  parents,  if  at  home.    But  also 
it  is  important  to  provide  more  than  this. 

The  strength  of  the  after  school  program 
is  its  ability  to  provide  opportunities 
beyond  what  the  average  school -ager  could 
experience  at  home. 

In  the  school-age  program  children  have 
access  to  a  range  of  skilled  adults,  dif- 
ferent children,  appealing  equipment,  in- 
teresting materials,  and  unique  opportun- 
ities such  as  field  trips.  Utilize  these 
components  to  their  fullest  to  provide 
both  enrichment  and  fun. 
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Learn  and  Practice  Good  Group 
Management  Skills  ~ 

The  following  are  some  basic  group 
management  tips: 

-Keep  rules  to  a  minimum  but  consistently 
enforce  them. 

-Allow  children  to  participate  in  the 

decision-making  process  of  both  rules  and 

consequences  of  infractions. 
-Plan  the  environment  to  avoid  congestion 

and  allow  for  smooth  transitions. 
-Use  routines  to  help  with  transitions  but 

remember  the  importance  of  being  flexible. 
-State  expectations  positively  -  "We  will 

walk  in  the  halls."  rather  than  the 

negative  "No  running  in  the  halls." 
-Be  sure  rules  and  routines  are  understood 

by  the  children. 

-Be  fair  and  reasonable  in  your  expecta- 
tions. 

-Listen  seriously  to  and  give  feedback  on 
children's  ideas,  questions  and  concerns. 

-Stress  the  positive  in  each  situation. 
Rather  than  "Julio,  you  forgot  the  cups!" 
try  "Thank  you,  Julio,  for  bringing  the 
plates,  forks  and  napkins.    We  also 
need  some  cups;  would  you  get  them, 
please?" 

-Build  self-confidence  and  self-esteem 
rather  than  using  destructive  sarcasm, 
belittling,  or  other  verbal  abuse, 

-Help  provide  children  with  the  security 
of  structure  and  boundaries  by  setting 
clear  limits,  firmly  defined  and  enforced 
but  flexible  erough  to  meet  individual 
needs • 

Prepare  Clear  Administrative  Policies 
and  Procedures 

-Have  parent  input  on  policy  and  procedure. 

-Establish  firm  policies  for  different 
contingencies  such  as  school  closes  early 
or  unexpectedly,  late  pick-up,  custody 
conflicts,  late  fee  payments. 

-Keep  budget  and  fees  realistic;  avoid  a 
tight  budget  based  on  full  enrollment 
plan  some  leeway  to  accomodate  any 
sudden  drops  in  enrollment. 

Develop  Good  Observation  Skills 

Find  the  time  to  step  back  and  watch  what 
is  going  on  in  the  program  and  with  the 


children.    Even  though  finding  such  time 
may  be  difficult,  these  observations  are 
the  key  to  establishing  appropriate 
program  goals  and  goals  for  individual 
children.    Being  a  good  observer  takes 
practice.    By  observing  children,  we 
discover  their  natural  play  interests 
and  then  can  capitalize  on  these  as  we 
plan  the  program.    The  observations  you 
make  give  you  valuable  information  to 
use  in  your  planning. 

Demonstrate  an  Understanding  of  the 
Developmental  Stages  of  School -Agers 

School -age  programs  can  care  for  a  wide 
range  of  children  all  under  one  roof. 
The  range  of  developmental  stages  is 
extensive.    Adults  working  in  school -age 
programs  not  only  need  to  know  and  under- 
stand these  different  stages,  but  demon- 
strate their  understanding  by  the  type 
of  activities  and  materials  they  provide 
for  the  children.    Understanding  the 
developmental  differences  and  needs  leads 
to  creating  an  appropriately  stimulating 
program. 


Provide  Opportunities  to  Meet  the 
Developmental  Needs  of  School -Age 
Children  in  Child  Care 


A  time  to  he  alone  - 
to  unwind,  to  think, 
to  just  do  nothing. 


pnc 
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chance  to  do  the  kinds 
of  "kids'  stuff" 
they  would  do  at  home. 


************************************** 

Remember  it  is  the  caregiver  that 
has  the  daily  responsibility  for 
creating  an  environment  that  is 
-exciting  yet  safe, 
-fosters  independence  but  is 

nurturing f 
-allows  flexibility  and  freedom 
of  choice  within  a  secure 
setting* 

************************************** 


Opportunities  to  "follow"  their 
curiosity  where  erer  it  may  lead. 


A  time  for  making  new  friends  and 
exploring  existing  friendships. 
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WHAT  ARE  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN  LIKE 
AND  HOW 

CAN  YOU  PROVIDE  FOR  THEIR  NEEDS? 

School-age  children  are  growing  in 
uneven  spurts. 

SO 

School-age  children  need  to  learn 
about  good  NUTRITION  for  sound 
HEALTH. 

School-age  children  are  still  young. 
SO 

School-age  children  need  to  feel  a 
sense  of  SECURITY  and  belonging. 

School-age  children  are  inventive. 
SO 

School -age  children  need  FREEDOM 
with  guidance. 

School-age  children  are  looking  for 
rules. 

SO 

School -age  children  need  a  STRUCTURE 
or  routine  to  follow. 

School-age  children  are  self- 
conscious. 

SO 

School-age  children  need  COMPASSION, 
acceptance  and  understanding. 

School-age  children  are  maturing  at 
different  rates. 

SO 

School -age  children  need  adults  who 
respect  DEVELOPMENTAL  DIFFERENCES. 

School -age  children  are  adventurous. 
SO 

School-age  children  need  CHALLENGE 
to  hold  their  interests. 

(From:    Caring  for  School -Age  Children) 


Chances  to  take  risks, 
gain  confidence  and  grow. 
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Time  for  one-to-one 
adult-child  relationships , 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 

PARENT-TEACHER  CONFERENCES  by  Bonnie  Johnson 


The  first  time  I  walked  into  the  school 
building  where  my  daughter  was  attending 
kindergarten,  I  experienced  a  sudden 
flashback  to  when  I  was  in  school*    A?  I 
walked  past  the  water  fountain,  I  remem- 
bered all  the  different  rules  you  had  to 
obey  just  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  I 
remembered  how  I  was  afraid  of  doing  some- 
thing wrong  and  getting  in  trouble.  These 
memories  made  me  even  more  apprehensive 
about  meeting  my  child's  teacher. 

Then  I  remembered  my  old  roommate,  who 
taught  5th  and  6th  graders.    Her  first 
year  teaching,    she  bemoaned  how  frightened 
she  was  of  the  impending  parent-teacher 
conferences.    She  was  scared  of  what  the 
parents  would  do  and  say!    f^aybe,  just 
maybe  my  child's  teacher  was  just  a  little 
scared  of  me! 

In  truth,  many  teachers  and  parents  a.e 
apprehensive  about  parent -teacher  confer- 
ences.   Both  parents  and  teachers  are  a- 
fraid  that  they  will  be  told  they  have  not 
done  a  good  job;    both  are  concerned  about 
how  the  other  will  react  to  any  criticism; 
both  want  to  say  only  good  things  to  the 
other.  As  parents  how  can  you  make  the 
parent-teacher  conference  a  positive 
experience?    Here  are  some  suggestions. 

*  Recognize  that  many  adults  experience 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  sometimes  even 
helplessness  when  entering  a  school 
building  to  talk  with  their  child's 
teacher. 

*  Check  on  your  child's  progress  and  be- 
havior in  school  on  a  regular  basis,  every 
few  weeks,  that  way  you  will  hear  about 
your  child's  good  and  bad  performance  a 
little  at  a  time  rather  than  all  at  one 
meeting.    Also,  you  can  then  prevent  future 
problems  by  dealing  with  minor  incidents 
early. 

*  Decide  ahead  what  you  want  to  have  hap- 
pen at  the  conferences.    Many  parents  let 
the  teacher  control  the  conferences  and 
are  disappointed  they  didn't  get  to  say  or 
ask  what  they  had  wanted  to. 
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*  Raising  your  concerns  about  your  child 
before  the  teacher  does,  makes  it  easier 
for  you  to  deal  with  them.    You  already 
know  if  your  child  has  difficulty  sitting 
still  or  printing  tne  letter  "d".  A 
simple,  "how's  Todd  doing  printing  his 
letters,  he  has  trouble  with  his  d's  at 
home*',  makes  it  much  easier  for  the  teacher 
and  you  to  tackle  this  problem  together. 

*  Prepare  a  list  of  questions  and  comments 

-  Write  them  on  paper 

-  If  you  are  apprehensive,  practice 
asking  your  questions  in  front  of 
a  mirror  or  with  a  good  friend. 

-  Notice  what  kind  of  work  your  child 
is  bringing  home  from  school.  Be 
able  to  talk  about  how  that  work 
compares  with  work  done  at  home. 

*  Tell  the  teacher  your  view  of  your  child. 
Be  prepared  to  be  specific.      "Sally  is 
industrious.    She   makes  her  own  bed  every 
morning;  reads  a  book  every  day;  helps 

me  with  the  dishes." 

*  Listen  to  the  teacher's  view  of  your  child 
and  don't  interrupt!    Do  ask  for  specific 
examples.    If  the  teacher  says  Yolandra  is 
lazy,  ask  what  Yolandra  does  that  makes 

her  say  that. 

*  Ask  how  you  can  help.    The  teacher  may 
have  some  simple  suggestions  that  you  have 
not  thought  of. 

*  Know  that  the  principal  can  help  the 
teacher  and  yourself  work  thru  unresolved 
problems  regarding  your  child. 

*  Know  that  schools  have  Pupil  Personnel 
Staff  who  are  there  to  help  you  work  thru 
difficult  situations  for  children  in  school. 


If  you  are  a  single  parent,  ask  a  good 
friend  to  go  with  you  who  can  give  you  emo- 
tional support  during  the  meeting  and  who 
can  give  you  an  objective  view  of  the 
meeting  afterwards. 
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ACTIVITIES 

MASK  MAKING 

EGG  CARTON  MASKS 


This  activity  capitalizes  on  readily 
available  no  cost  materials  -  EGG  CARTONS 
that  come  in  a  variety  of  textures, 
colors,  and  shapes.    School-age  children, 
with  suggestions  and  examples  from  you, 
and  add  their  creative  ideas  to  the  raw 
materials  to  produce  many  different  kinds 
of  masks. 


Materials  needed: 

Empty  egg  cartons  -  different  colors, 
shapes  and  fiber  (styrofoam,  paper) 
Scissors 
Masking  tape 
Staple 
Glue 

Scotch  tape 
Poster  board  (opt) 
Construction  paper 
Poster  paints  (opt) 

Directions: 

1.  Cut  out  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears 
from  egg  cartons. 


r 


2.  Make  head  out  of  poster  board  or 
flat  section  or  large  square  egg 
carton. 

3.  Glue,  tape  or  staple  facial  feature 
onto  head. 


4.  Paint  if  desi. ^d. 


Tips  of  Success: 

1.  Make  a  mask  yourself  to  better 
understand  the  how-tos  of  it.  This 
will  help  you  to  help  the  children 
as  they  make  theirs. 

2.  Use  your  mask  as  an  example  of  what 
one  can  make. 

3    Demonstrate  making  a  mask  to  the 
children  as  they  make  their  mask 
and  what  it  will  look  like  when 
finished. 

NOTE:    Remember  to  break  this  activity 
into  smaller  tasks  that  can  be 
completed  in  a  short  time.  This 
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Egg  Carton  Masks  Cont, 

allows  for  sense  of  completeness  and  well- 
being  for  school -agers. 


Program  Suggestion: 

Mask  Making  can  be  used  as  base  for  a 
unit  or  units. 

1.  Skits  or  plays  about  Indian  and/or 
African  life  can  be  created  and  per- 
formed using  the  masks. 

2.  Gardens  can  be  planned,  planted, 
grown,  harvested  using  foods  (corn, 
sweet  potatoes)  related  to  the 
culture. 

3.  Rain  dances  (using  masks!)  can  be 
learned  about  and  performed  to  help 
grow  the  food. 

4.  Songs  can  be  learned  and  sung,musi- 
cal  instruments  made  and  played. 

5.  Pottery  (self-hardening  clay  can  be 
used) , cultural/ethnic  designs 
painted  on  can. 

6.  Plan  visits  to  museums,  visits  from 
people  interested  in  African  cul- 
ture. 


From-    Mask  Making  by  Chester  Jalkema 
Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York.    Check  your  local  library 
or  bookstores. 


PLAYDOUGH  RECIPE 
FOR  AGES  2  -  80 

Materials  needed: 

1  cup  of  flour 
1/2  cup  of  salt 

2  tsp.  of  cream  of  tartar 
1  cup  of  water 

1  Tbsp  of  vegetable  oil 
Food  coloring 

Few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  (option) 

Mix  dry  ingredients  in  heavy  sauce  pan  or 
electric  frying  pan.  Mix  the  wet  ingre- 
dients together  and  add  to  the  flour  mix- 
ture. Cook  about  3  minutes  (stir  contin- 
uous) until  mixture  pulls  away  from  sides 
of  pan.  Take  out  of  pan  and  knead  until 
playdough  is  soft  and  pliable.  Should  be 
stored  in  an  airtight  container.  Ziplock 
plastic  bags  can  also  be  used. 

Helpful  Hints:    Playdough  has  been  called 
the  "common  denominator"  because  some  of 
the  best  times  happen  between  adults  and 
children,  children  and  children,  and 
children  and  playdough  alone. 

Playdough  as  an  art  media  allows  children 
to  create  over  and  over  without  any  sense 
of  failure.    It  also  provides  for 
relieving  tensions  and  frustration  through 
rolling,  pounding,  shaping,  pinching,  and 
forming  playdough  into  a  work  of  art. 


FOLKWAYS  RECORDS 


Produces  the  best  in  children  s  records,  also 
literature.  )azz.  classic  &  electronic  musiC 
American  and  other  folk  and  ethnjc  muSiC  Uo<r\ 
Over  700  diHerenl  peoples  and  places  Records 
also  include  documentary  sounds  and  events 

Since  1947  over  1800 
records  are  available 

Write  for  free  hstmgs  of  311  records.  cMdrer)  s 
CBtBlOQ  arid  ethnic  listings,  including  American 
Irtdian.  and  cassette  listing. 


FOLKWAYS  RECORDS 

43  West  61st  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10023 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 

BUDGETING  FOR  AFTER  SCHOOL  CARE 
by  Rich  Scofield 


There's  always  interest  in  comparing. 
Invariably  when  school -age  program  per- 
sonnel start  talking  about  budgets  they 
are  interested  in  what  fees  are  charged 
and  "how  much  is  everyone  making"  follow- 
ed by  how  many  children  are  served  and 
what  is  the  adult-child  ratio.    Seldom  is 
there  enough  additional  information  to 
correctly  analyze  and  compare  these  few 
figures.    A  salary  of  $15,000  for  direct- 
or is  meaningless  for  comparison  unless 
you  know  the  geographic  region,  the  size 
of  the  program,  and  other  variables.  Is 
it  a  program  with  a  $20,000  budget  and 
one  other  staff  person  or  one  with  a 
$500,000  budget  and  30  staff. 

Also  some  programs  find  their  school -age 
expenses  so  intertined  with  their  pre- 
school expenses  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  real  cost  of  the  school -age 
program.    School -age  programs  operating 
independently  in  a  school,  church  or 
community  building  often  can  determine 
cost  more  accurately  than  the  preschool/ 
school-age  combination. 

Last  year  School  Age  NOTES  included  a 
budget  survey  in  the  November-December 
issue  for  subscribers  to  send  back.  In 
examining  the  responses  we  found  that  the 
variables  inherent  in  school-age  care 
almost  nullified  any  direct  comparisons 
or  averaging. 

To  present  a  useful  format  for  comparison, 
we  have  placed  on  the  opposite  page 
examples  of  what  a  low  overhead  budget 
and  a  high  one  might  look  like. 

Besides  the  survey  results  which  repre- 
sented over  60  program  sites,  we  have 
done  some  spot  checking  around  the 
country  and  also  checked  other  sources. 
The  following  is  what  we  gleaned. 


VARIABLES  AFFECTING  BUDGET 
Adult-Child  Ratio 

A  difference  in  this  ratio  obviously 
affects  cost  and  fees  charged.    In  a 
small  program  with  two  staff  and  30 
children  (a  1:15  ratio),  adding  another 
person  to  improve  the  ratio  to  1:10 
might  increase  the  budget  as  much  as  20%, 

The  range  for  adult-child  ratio  reported 
in  our  survey  was  from  1:7  to  1:20,  The 
average  was  1:14.    Many  of  the  subsidized 
non-profit  programs  reported  a  1:10  ratio. 
When  compar  ng  ratios  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  what  the  actual  ratio    is  when 
most  of  the  children  are  there.    Is  the 
director  counted  in  the  ratio  but  not 
there  during  the  busiest  part  of  the 
afternoon?    A  program  that  on  paper  has  a 
1:16  ratio  might  actually  have  a  better 
ratio  because  all  of  the  children  are  not 
there  at  the  same  time. 

Personnel  Costs 

The  authors  of  School-Age  Child  Care 
estimate  the  average  range  of  personnel 
costs  to  be  70-85%  of  the  after  school 
budget.    We  found,  in  the  information 
reported  to  us,  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
range  of  personnel  costs  to  be  from  50% 
to  92%.    Heavily  subsidized  programs  with 
large  food,  transportation  and  occupancy 
costs  often  had  personnel  costs  that  were 
less  than  70%  of  total  expenses. 

Extended  day  programs  (no  summer  or 
full -day  care)  that  operated  in  school 
buildings  with  no  rent  or  transportation 
costs  and  no  major  food  or  equipment 
expenses,  often  had  personnel  costs 
as  high  as  90%  of  total  expenses. 

Salaries 

Wages  varied  greatly.    Part-time  directors' 

(continued  on  page  12) 
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BUDGET  EXAMPLES 


These  represent  examples  for  on-going  progra 
furnishings  and  supplies),  major  purchases  ( 

LOW  OVERHEAD  PROGRAM 

Such  as  a  church  program — or  school- 

based  care  with  all  income  from  parent  fees. 

Typically  there  might  be  no  rent  (or  minimum 
charge)  and  no  transportation  expenses  (or 
very  little). 

Description:    25  children 

2  staff  1:12  ratio 
$20  per  week  fee 

Operates  before-and-af ter  school  and  full 
days  when  school  is  out  except  for  summer. 
Budget  based  on  40  weeks,  split  shift,  pro- 
gram operated  5  hours  plus  1  hour  for  plan- 
ning, preparation  and  clean-up. 

$8,400  Teacher/Director  $7/hr.  for  6  hr.  day 
5,400  Caregiver  $4.50/hr.  for  6hr.  day 
2,500  PICA,  Unemployment,  substitutes,  full 
day  help,  teacher  liability  insurance 
1,150  Food  @  25(t  per  child  per  snack  (sack 

lunches  on  full  days) 
1,500  Supplies  and  equipment 
250  Gasoline  (van  loaned  when  needed) 
700  Phone,  program  insurance  etc, 
0  Rent 


20,000 

81%  of  budget  is  personnel  costs 

Examples  Of  How  Changes  Affect  Budget 

If  this  program  suddenly  had  transportation 
and  rent  expenses  totaling  $5,000,  they 
would  have  to  charge  $5  more  per  week,  per 
child-— which  would  be  a  25%  increase. 
Their  personnel  costs  would  then  be  only 
67%  of  total  budget. 

NOTE:    In  this  example  there  is  no  room  for 
unfilled  slots  which  decrease  income  $800 
per  school  year  for  each  slot  unfilled.  If 
you  wanted  to  budget  for  an  average  of  2 
slots  left  unfilled  all  year  then  you  would 
need  to  charge  $  21.74  per  week  to  meet  your 
budget.    Increasing  the  ratio  to  1:14  with 
28  kids  would  add  2,400  to  projected  income 
(a  12%  increase).    When  increasing  the  num- 
hwT  of  children  per  adult,  the  effect  on 
quality  must  be  examined. 


s  not  including  start-up  (initial 

.g.  computer)  or  major  repairs  (building) 

HIGH  OVERHEAD  PROGRAM 

Such  as  a  non-profit  with  a  sliding  fee  scale 
which  receives  funding  from  donations,  gov't 
subsidies,  and  parent  fees. 

Typically  might  have  high  rent ,transportatio»", 
and  food  costs  and  strives  for  an  extra  good 
adult  child  ratio. 

Description:    48  children 

5  staff  1 :10  ratio 
$32.03  per  child  per  week 

This  program  might  typically  have  a  preschool 
component  with  it  and  have  summer  care  for 
school -agers.  For  comparison  purposes  we  will 
base  budget  on  a  similar  40  week  before-and- 
after  school  program. 

$  4,800  Director  $10/hr  based  on  30%  of  time 
7,200  Head  Teacher  $6/hr  for  6  hr.  day. 
5,700  Caregiver  $4.75/hr  for  6  hr  day 
5,700  Caregiver  $4.75/hr  for  6  hr  day 
5,400  Caregiver  $4.50/hr  for  6  hr  day 
4,500  Aide         $3.75/hr  for  6  hr  day 
1,800  Cook         $4.50/hr  base  on  25%  time 
4,000  PICA,  Unemployment,  substitutes  etc. 
7,200  Food  ?  75(t  per  child  per  day  break-  - 

fast  served  and  on  full  days  lunch 
4,000  Van  transportation 
5,200  Rent  and  utilities 
2,000  Phone,  insurance,  computer  rental, etc* 
4,000  Supplies  and  equipment 

$61,500 

Examples  Of  How  Changes  Affect  Budget 

64%  of  budget  is  personnel  costs.  Even 
though  salaries  are  higher  than  the"Low  Over- 
head Budget  Example",  the  extra  expenditures 
for  rent,  transportation  and  additional  food 
costs  keep  the  personnel  cost  percentage  low- 
er than  the  other  example. 

Cutting  one  caregiver  position  would  make  the 
ratio  1:12.    It  would  save  $5,400  and  be  a 
8.8%  decrease  in  expenses.    Cutting  one  care- 
giver and  the  aide  would  make  a  ratio  of  1:16. 
It  would  save  9,900  and  be  16%  decrease  in 
expenses. 

When  increasing  the  number  of  children  per 
adult,  the  effect  on  quality  must  be  examined. 
In  this  case  jumping  the  adult-child  ratio 
from  1:10  to  1:16  might  be. in  opposition  to 
their  program  goals  and  objectives. 
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salaries  ranged  from  less  than  $5/hr  to 
$10/hr.    We  found  the  typical  range  for 
school -age  directors  was  $12,000  to 
$18,000.    This  is  based  on  what  a  full 
annual  salary  would  be. 

A  federal  survey  of  Title  XX  day  care 
workers,  released  in  Dec.  1981,  showed 
a  nationwide  average  of  $4.78/hour  for 
head  teachers,  $3.97  for  teachers,  and 
$3.49  for  teacher  aides.    The  hourly 
starting  averages  found  in  a  1982  Massa- 
chusetts survey  for  these  three  teacher 
categories  were  $5.17,  $4.47,  and  $3.65 
respectively.    Salaried  workers  in  the 
same  categories  in  the  Massachusetts 
survey  earned  more.    Starting  salaries 
were  11,464,  8,738,  7,359  respectively. 

Schedules 

Some  programs  operated  as  little  as  1-1/2 
hours  per  day.    Other  programr^  were  very 
complex  with  both  before  and  after 
programs  and  special  programs  for  kinder- 
gartners.    Most  operated  on  no-school 
days  and  during  the  summer. 

Occupancy  Costs 

Rent  was  another  major  variable  since 
many  programs  such  as  those  in  churches 
and  school  buildings  pay  no  rent  while 
one  program  reported  its  rent  as  25%  of 
its  budget. 

Transportation 

The  cost  involved  in  providing  transpor- 
tation made  a  significant  difference  in 
budget  expenses  for  some  programs.  This 
item  was  reported  as  high  as  $10,000  with 
$5,000  per  year  being  typical.    But  it 
was  unclear  in  most  cases  whether  the 
vehicle  was  shared  with  a  preschool 
component. 

Food 

Food  costs  varied  depending  on  source  of 
funding  and  type  of  program  (snacks  only? 
breakfast?  sack  lunches  or  prepared 
lunches?).    One  very  large  multi-site 
program  found  snack  costs  to  be  ^5<t  per 
child  per  snack  time.    Another  program 
with  only  60  children  estimates  snacks 
at  20(t  per  child  others  were  higher. 


Equipment  and  Supply  Costs 

These  varied  the  most.    In  our  survey 
the  cost  per  child  per  week  varied  from 
22i  to  $3.12  per  child.    It  was  not 
explained  what  exactly  was  covered  under 
equipment  and  supplies.    We  found  $1  per 
child  per  week  to  be  a  reasonable  figure 
to  use  for  budget  projections  related  to 
equipment  and  supplies. 


FEES 

Lowest  -  $8  per  week  was  the  lowest  we 
discovered  for  a  fee-based  program 
within  licensing  regulations. 

Highest  -  Vance  Packard  reported  $48  per 
week  for  a  Manhattan  program  that  picks-up 
at  school  and  drops-off  at  home. 

Estimating  -  As  a  general  rule  of  thumb, 
we  found  the  going  rates  for  before-and- 
after  school  care  to  run  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  current  fees  for  preschool. 
Summer  fees  for  school -agers  were  slightly 
less  than  the  going  preschool  rates. 

Averages  -  Average  range  for  not-for- 
profit  was  $18t30  and  for-profit  $25-35. 
Many  programs  with  complex  schedules 
varied  fees  according  to  when  a  child 
attended.    Some  accepted  drop-in  children, 
others  did  not.    Some  had  varying  fees 
according  to  number  of  days  per  week 
child  attended,  others  required  payment 
for  full  week. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


STRATEGIES  TO  HELP  CHILDREN  MANAGE  CONFLICT 


Children  use  many  different  strategies  to 
resolve  conflicts.    Some  are  positive 
such  as  taking  turns.    Others  such  as 
hitting  are  negative.    As  caregivers,  we 
can  help  children  manage  their  conflicts 
by  increasing  the  number  of  methods  they 
can  use  to  solve  their  daily  conflicts. 

Uvaldo  Palomares  and  Ben  Logan  in  their 
book  A  Curriculum  on  Conflict  Management 
outline  fourteen  strategies  for  children 
(and  adults!)  to  manage  conflict  with. 
Some  of  these  strategies  are  listed  below. 
Others  will  appear  in  the  Nov. -Dec.  issue. 
These  strategies  should  be  taught  and 
modeled  for  children  before  the  conflict 
arises.    When  a  conflict  does  arise  and 
needs  intervention  by  an  adult,  the  care- 
giver can  say  "What  else  could  you  have 
done  besides  hitting."    Slowly  the 
children  will  develop  a  repetoire  of 
alternatives  for  handling  conflict. 

1.  Negotiating  is  the  starting  point  for 
several  other  conflict  strategies. 

Negotiating  generally  means  a  period  of 
discussion  which  leads  to  an  agreement. 
Example:  A  close  call  at  home  plate  in  a 
game  of  kickball  has  lead  to  a  shouting 
match.  "Safe!"  "Out!"  "Safe!"  "Out!" 
Negotiating  starts  when  one  says,  "Hey, 
if  we  argue  all  day  then  no  one  gets 
their  ups."    This  is  the  starting  point 
for  breaking  down  each  point  of  conflict. 
They  might  decide  to  take  it  over  or  to 
get  an  adu'it  opinion  or  to  make  a  compro- 
mise but  they  have  to  start  talking  first. 

2.  Compromising  requires  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  people  in  the  conflict  and 

through  negotiation  everyone  agrees  at 
the  start  to  give  up  a  little.    It  allows 
both  parties  to  feel  as  though  they  got 
something  while  each  also  had  to  give  up 
a  little".    Younger  children  have  a  harder 
time  understanding  the  concept  of  giving 
up  something  to  get  something  back. 
Example:  Two  children  both  want  to  use 
the  record  player  earphones.    One  child 


offers  to  let  the  other  one  listen  to  his 
new  record  if  he  can  use  the  earphones 
first.    While  the  other  child  has  given 
up  the  earphones  temporarily,  she  will 
not  only  get  to  use  them  but  also  she  now 
will  have  an  opportunity  she  didn't  have 
before. 

3.  Chance  as  a  conflict  resolution  method 
requires  first  some  negotiating  "Let's 
flip  a  coin?"  and  then  some  agreement  on 
what  is  at  stake.    "If  I  win,  our  team 
gets  to  be  up  first."    Other  methods  of 
chance  are  drawing  straws,  picking  numbers 
out  of  a  hat,  or  thinking  of  a  number 
from  one  to  ten.    Chance  can  help  adults 
to  arbitrate  children's  conflicts  because 
it  is  easy  for  children  to  see  the  fair- 
ness and  school -agers  are  very  accepti.ng 
of  methods  that  have  clear  rules.  "Heads 
I  win,  tails  you  win." 

See  RESOURCES  back  page  for  more  infor- 
mation about  A  Curriculum  on  Conflict 
Management. 


Children  need  positive  ways  to 
deal  with  their  conflicts. 
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'k'k'kie'kicicic'kick-k'k : 

OVER  165  RECIPES 


SUPER  SNACKS  BY  JEAN  WARREN 
SEASONAL,  SUGARLESS 


NUTRITIONAL  SNACKS  FOR  YOU 

AND  THE  KIDS  TO  HAKE  

PERFECT  FOR  PLANNING  SNACK  TIME! 

ONLY  $3.95 

(see  order  form) 


++4-+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^^ 

ACTIVITY  BOOK 

The  BIG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  FUN 
OVER  300  ACTIVITIES 

Source  book  of  creative  activities  and  projects  using 
everyday  materials      for  preschoolers  thru  age  12 

•Large  print,  easy-to-read  instructions  allows 
school -agers  to  work  and  play  independently 

•Activities  for  holidays,  science,  games,  cooking 
and  crafts 

$12.95  plus  shipping  (see  order  form) 

Foil  Printing. . .Papier  Mache  Sculpture. . .Fun  with  Wood... 
Eskimo  Games. . .Magic  Batik  Paintings. . .Sandpaper  Projects... 
New  Year's  Games...  Stained  Glass  Cookies...  Banana  Surprise. . .No-Bake  Ideas 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  over  300  activities  that  make  this  basic  book  of  activities 
a  must  for  any  school -age  program. 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++H-++++++++++++ 


BOUND  VOLUME  III      NOW  AVAILABLE! 

SEPTEMBER  1982  -  AUGUST  1983 
SEE    Special   Offer    on  order  form 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  INDEX 
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ERIC 


AFTER  SCHOOL  CARE  RESOURCES 


□  The  BIG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  FUN  by  Carolyn  Buhai  Mass— Over  300  ACTIVITIES  $12.95 

Large  print,  easy-to-read  instructions  for  children  to  use  independently, 
o  Activities  for  holidays,  science,  games,  cooking  and  crafts.    A  must  for 

any  school -age  program.  Contains  all  the  basic  activities  and  much  more. 

S   □  Super  Snacks  by  Jean  Warren--Over  165  recipes  3.95 

s  Seasonal,  sugarless,  nutritional  snacks  for  you  and  the  kids  to  make, 

z  Perfect  for  planning  snack  time! 

□  Kids'  America  by  Steven  Caney--400  PAGES  7.95 

Tired  of  the  same  old  activities?    Unique  projects,  activities  and  themes. 
Tons  of  interesting  trivia  for  older  children  and  hands-on  experiences  for 
younger  ones.    Elaborate  projects  &  themes  to  complement  regular  activities. 

□  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  by  Terry  Orlick  6.95 

Challenge  without  Competition  -  Active  sports  and  games  that  everyone  can 
play  "without  the  hurt  of  losing." 

□  Growing  Up  Green  ^-^^ 

Year-round  indoor  and  outdoor  gardening  activities  for  kids.  240  page^; 

□  Kids'  Kitchen  Takeover  6.95 

120  ways  children  ages  4-12  can   cook  -  garden  -  craft  -  experiment  all 
in  the  kitchen.  208  pages. 

□  The  Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small  Planet:    A  Handbook  on  Creative  Approaches  to 

Living  and  Problem  Solving  for  Children  6.95 

Conflict  Resolution  and  Conflict  Prevention  written  especially  for  groups 
working  with  school -age  children.    How-to  create  a  cooperative  environment, 
solve  conflicts,  and  use  communication  skills  in  children's  games  and  activities 
plus  50  activities  and  exercises. 

□  School -Age  Child  Care:    An  Action  Manual  by  the  School-Age  Child  Care  Project  12.95 

For  communities  and  agencies  interested  in  organizing  school -age  care. 
Topics  focus  on  starting  and  managing  programs  and  include  curriculum 
development,  budgeting,  personnel  issues,  policy-making,  etc.    486  PAGES 

School  Age  NOTES  --  The  After  School  Care  Newsletter 

SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

□  Bound  Volume  I     1980-81  with  index  9.00 

School  Age  NOTES  □  Bound  Volume  II    1981-82  with  index  9.00 

PO  Box  120674  NEW         □  Bound  Volume  III  1982-83  with  index  10.00 

Nashville,  TN  37212  SPECIAL  OFFER 

□  Any  2  Bound  Volumes  16.95 

NEW      DAll  3  Bound  Volumes  .23.95 

Name  ^  ^^^^^  ^  

(or  attach  renewal  card  or  label)  .  ^.    ^      >      &  i  cn 

^  Shipping  $1.50  first  book...$  1.50 

Address  ^^^^  additional  book 


City  _ 
State 


_ZiP_ 


*Book  Orders  less  than  $25  must  be 
prepf^id: 

*Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 
*A11  orders  filled  promptly. 


Total  books  &  shipping  $  

Subscriptions   QNew  QPenewal 

□  l  Year  (six  issues)  12.95 

□  2  Years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

□  3  Years  (eighteen  issues)  31.95 


Total  Payment  Enclosed  $_ 


ORDER  TODAY  ! 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


A  Curriculum  on  Management  by  Uvaldo 
Palomares  and  Ben  Logan  is  sub-titled 
"Practical  Methods  for  Helping  Children 
Explore  Creative  Alternatives  in  Dealing 
with  Conflict"    It  is  just  one  part  of 
an  overall  comprehensive  human  develop- 
ment program  for  teachers  and  children  of 
which  another  more  well  known  part  is  the 
"Magic  Circle". 

The  "Curriculum"  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  understand  why  conflict  among 
children  occurs,  steps  to  prevent  it, 
and  how  to  give  children  new  skills  for 
handling  day-to-day  conflicts  in  a  pos- 
itive way. 

The  use  of  the  "Magic  Circle"  is  explain- 
ed and  topic  discussions  and  example 
dialogues  are  provided.    The  book 
provides  a  good  introduction  to  the 

kinds  of  materials  available.   

$5.95  plus  $2.00  shipping  -  Ask  about 
other  materials  and  training  offered. 

Human  Development  Training  Institute 

1727  5th  Ave 

San  Diego,  CA  92101 

(714)  233-7023 


A  new  book  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 
School -Age  Child  Care  by  Judith  Bender, 
Charles  H.  Flatter    id  Barbara  Schuyler- 
Haas  Elder  will  be  published  this  Fall 
by  School  Age  NOTES. 

The  phrase  "half  a  childhood"  refers  to 
the  many  hours  and  days  when  parents  are 
working  and  school  is  out.    Children  are 
in  school  less  than  half  the  time  that 
their  parents  are  working.  "Half  a  child- 
hood" represents  that  valuable  growing 
time  between  school  and  home. 

HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  presents  ways  communities 
and  programs  can  respond  to  the  child 
care  needs  of  families  and  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  school-age  children.  It 
also  includes  over  400  suggestions  for 
activities  plus  charts  that  relate  speci- 
fic activities  to  developmental  needs. 

The  authors  of  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  are  also 
authors  of  the  out-of-print  The  Hours 
Between:  A  Community  Response  to  School 
Age  Child  Care  which  has  been  an  impor- 
tant resource  in  the  literature  on  school - 
age  care. 
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RETURN  POSTAGE  GUARANTEED 
ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


INSIDE 

Special : 
-Basics  of  School -Age  Care 
-School -Age  Budgets 

Conflict  Strategies 

Parent/Teacher  Conferences 

Mask  Making 


BULK  RATE 
U.S.  Postage 

PAID 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Permit  No.  695 


Crafts 

Have  children: 

a)  design, on  paper  first,  symbols  that  are 
related  to  information  they  have 
researched 


b)  cut  out  the  paper  symbols 


c)  trace  the  design  on  to  self-hardening 
clay  (available  from  craft  stores) 


d)  cut  away  the  excess  clay  and  allow 
design  to  harden 


e)  decorate  with  paint  as  desired. 


RESOURCES 

Local  libraries  have  excellent  books  on 
different  nationalities,  ethnic  groups 
and  rel igions. 

UNICEF  (check  you  phone  book  for  locality) 
has  books,  games,  posters,  cards,  calen- 
dars that  depict  and  celebrate  children 
around  the  world. 

Resources  for  Creative  Teaching  in  Early 
Childhood  Education  by  Fleming, Hamilton, 
and  Hicks,    Has  over  100  pages  devoted  to 
Family  Celebrations  Around  the  World,  It 
contains  both  information  on  festivals  as 
well  as  learning  activities  to  do  with 
children.    A  superb  resource! 
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FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY 

10  TIPS  FOR  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES. 


1.  Organize  and  arrange  materials  and 
supplies  to  make  them  easily  access- 
ible.   Organize  materials  by  type  such  as 
manipulatives,  art,  music,  etc.  both 
inside  the  classroom  and'  in  storage  areas. 
Place  materials  in  containers  for  storage 
such  as  plastic  tubs  or  sturdy  boxes  and 
label  with  masking  tape  and  magic  marker. 

2.  Set-up  classroom  so  children  can  work 
independently.    Have  clearly  marked 

open  shelves  or  drawers  for  paper,  scis- 
sors, crayons,  paste,  other  craft  mater- 
ials, board  games,  manipulative  materials, 
puzzles  etc.    List  activity  ideas  in  each 
interest  area  to  "spark"  ideas  to  do  for 
children  to  work  on  independently.  For 
non-readers  use  pictures  or  symbols  (with 
words  underneath)  to  indicate  the  activi- 
ty.   (Example:  In  the  Quiet  Corner  put 
up  an  old  puzzle  part,  a  picture  of  a 
book,  and  a  drawing  of  someone  with  ear- 
phones on.)    See  pages  4  &  5  for  lists  of 
activity  ideas  that  can  be  placed  in 
appropriate  areas. 

3.  Have  a  mental  list  of  "spontaneous", 
no  plan,  no  material  activities  -  see 

page  5  for  examples.    Use  these  for  "tran- 
sition and  waiting  times"  such  as  before 
the  school  bus  comes  in  the  morning, 
while  everyone  is  getting  ready  for  group 
meeting  or  snack,  or  while  waiting  for 
some  to  finish  cleaning  up. 

4.  Vary  the  pace,  setting  and  type  of 
activity.     PACE  -  Intersperse  active 

events  with  quiet  ones.    SETTING  -  Bring 
the  paint  easel  outdoors  and  build  a 
clubhouse  indoors.    TYPE  -  Plan  your 
choices  of  activities  to  include  sports, 
art,  cooking,  music,  woodworking,  sewing, 
dramatic  play,  science,  etc. 

5.  Provide  enough  choices,  interest 
centers  and  "activity  places"  to 

allow  everyone  to  have  something  to  do 
even  if  it  is  "to  do  nothing"  in  the 
quiet  corner.    Problems  occur  when  there 


aren't  enough  "things  to  do"  or  places 
to  be  for  everyone. 

6.  Always  have  creative  materials  avail- 
able: paint,  paper,  crayons,  play- 
dough,  musical  instruments. 

7.  Always  have  structured  materials 
available:  Legos,  playtiles.  puzzles. 

8.  Demonstrate  each  part  of  any  new 
activity,  game  etc.    Let  them  practice 

the  parts  individually.    (Exampl e : "head- 
ing" or  "kneeing"  the  ball  in  soccer) 

9.  Show  an  example  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  any  craft  activity.  This 

g i ves  them  a  visual  goal . 

10.  Break  activities  or  projects  into 
small  steps  that  are  easily  completed 

the  same  day.  Providing  individual  small 
steps  such  as  drawing  the  plans,  collect- 
ing the  materials  needed,  pasting,  and 
painting  allows  children  to  work  at  their 
own  pace  and  to  have  easy  stopping  points 
when  it  is  time  to  finish  up  or  to  go 
home. 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

Wondering  what  to  do  after  the  holidays? 
With  all  the  planning  for  the  period 
before  the  end-of-the-year  holidays  not 
much  thought  is  put  into    the  first  week 
or  two  of  the  new  year.    This  can  be  one 
of  the  children's  most  needy  times.  SEE 
"The  Morning  After"  Nov. /Dec. '81  -Bound. 
Volume  II  for  ideas  about  post-holiday 
programming . 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

Our  thanks  to  Nancy  Ledbetter  for  sharing 
her  ideas  on  organizing  and  setting  up 
program  areas. 
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ACTIVITIES 


WHAT  TO  DO  NEXT 


HERE  IS  A  LIST  OF  SOME  FAVORITE  SCHOOLS-AGE  ACTIVITIES. 
FAVORITE  IDEAS  AND  MORE  AND  MORE  AW  MORE  


IT  IS  ONLY  A  BEGINNING!     ADD  YOUR 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Painting  -  finger,  brush,  string 

Play  Dough 

Clay 

Ceramics 
Paper  Mache 

Needle  Work  (use  plastic  sheets  in  craft 
stores  as  well  as  Target,  K-Mart 
Woolworths) 

Basket  Weaving 

Paper  Airplanes 

Mapmaking 

Neighborhoods  from  small  cans  and  boxes. 

Crayon  Etchings 

Weaving 

Mask  and  Costume  Making 

Kite  Making 

Sewi  ng 

Knitting 

Crocheting 

Tie  Dying 

Batiking 


OTHER 

Growing  plants 
Cooking 
Gardening 
Race-car  Making 

Health  Awareness  -  teach  real  skills 

-  How  to  use  and  read  thermometer 

-  First-aid 

-  CPR  (Cardio  Pulmonary  Resuscitation) 
Publish  newspaper 

Learn  another  communication  method 

-  Sign  language 

-  Braille 

-  Morse  Code 
Field  Trips 

X-Ray  Dept.  -  local  hospital 
Computer  Office 

TV  and/or  radio  station  or  newspaper 
office 

Local  campus  (high  school  and/or 
college) 

A  real  dairy  where  cows  are  milked 


GAMES  WITH  RUlES 

Dodge  Ball 
Kick  Ball 
Hockey  Pockey 

Playing  Cards  -  Concentration,  War,  Go 
Fish,  I  Doubt  It,  Slap  Jack,  Crazy 
Eights,  Rummy,  Hearts,  Twenty-one, 
Sol itaire 

Board  Games 
Monopoly 

Boggle,  Scrabble 

Life 

Clue 

Checkers,  Chinese  Checkers 

Jacks traws 

Chess 

Tic-Tac-Toe 

Bingo 
Treasure  Hunt 
Scavenger  Hunt 
Marbles 
Jump  Rope 
Soccer 
Badminton 
Volleyball 
Jacks 

ACTIVITIES  WITHOUT  RULES 

Dramatic  Play 
Singing 

Playing  Instruments 
Dancing 

Collecting  seeds,  string,  rocks,  soft 
things,  wooden  things,  balls,  baseball 
cards,  jokes 

Surveys 

Puppet  Shows 

House  of  Cards 

House  of  Crayons 

PAPER  AND  PENCIL  GAMES 


Scribble 
Sprouts 
Hangman 
Tic-Tac-Toe 


Crosswords 
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ACTIVITIES  WITHOUT  PROPS  OR  PLANNING  MENTAL  GAMES 

Charades 

Red  Light,  Green  Light 
Mother  May  I 
Simon  Says 
Seven  Up 

Animal,  Mineral,  Vegetable 
Hide  and  Seek 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

THE  RIDDLE  TREE 


Alphabet 
Gossip 
Who  am  I? 
Twenty  Questions 
Guess  the  Number 


PURPOSE:  To  encourage  joy  in  reading. 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

-  Book  of  Riddles 

-  Cardboard 

-  Poster  Board 

-  Firm  colored  paper 

-  Magic  markers 

-  Pens,  typewriter  (optional) 

-  Glue,  Scotch  paper 

-  Scissors 

-  String,  yarn,  fishing  line 

-  One-hole  puncher 

DIRECTIONS: 

1.  Make  a  tree  with  many  bare 
branches.    (You  may  use  a  small  natural 
tree  limb  or  a  tree  cut  out  of  stiff 
cardboard. ) 

2.  Secure  tree  by  placing  bottom  in 
playdough  or  a  can  filled  with  pebbles. 

3.  Make  cards  for  riddles:    trace  and 
cut  out  green,  orange,  red  and  brown 
leaves  for  autumn,  snowf lakes  for  winter, 
bells,  balls,  apples,  stars,  turkeys,  or 
children's  hands  for  other  season  holi- 
days and  celebrations. 

4.  Type  or  print  one  riddle  on  one 
side  of  each  card  and  the  answer  on  the 
reverse  side.    Make  as  many  as  needed  for 
your  tree. 

5.  Suspend  riddle  cards  from  tree 
branches  using  string,  yarn,  fishing  line. 


NOTE: 

Children  8  years  and  older  will  enjoy 
making  this  with  some  assistance  from  you. 
Children  under  8  years  of  age  will  enjoy 
helping  you  make  this.  . 

Replace  riddle  cards  with  new  riddles. 
Children  tire  of  old  riddles. 
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ACTIVITIES 


TRADITIONS 


During  this  time  of  year  we  are  very 
aware  of  traditions  -  -  from  football 
games  to  whole  cities  decorated  in 
colored  lights.    However,  traditions  can 
be  used  year-round  in  planning  activities, 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  the  con- 
cept of  tradition  because  there  are  so 
many  obvious  community  and  family  tradi- 
tions the  children  can  see  taking  place. 

Once  they  have  an  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  tradition    have  them  think 
about  other  traditions  both  community 
wide  (Fourth  of  July)  and  within  their 
family  (summer  trip  to  grandparents)  that 
occur  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

-  Make  lists  of  the  traditions  of  your 
child  care  program  and  the  elemen- 
tary school  the  children  attend. 

-  What  are  the  different  individual 
family  traditions?    Does  anyone 
remember  when  or  how  they  got 
started? 


The  New  Year  is  a  good  time  to  start  a 
Birthday  Board  and  create  a  new  tradi- 
tion! 

Birthday  Board 

Set  aside  a  bulletin  board  or  wall  to 
display  all  the  children's  pictures  plus 
the  following  information  for  each  child: 

Birthdate  Birth  Stone  Birth  Flower.. 

..Astrological  Sign....  Best  Surprise  on 

a  Birthday  Birthday  Traditions  (special 

place,  cake,  etc.)    Have  children  list 
what  they  like  best  about  themselves  and 
other  self-esteem  activities  (see  self- 
concept  ideas  in  Jan/Feb  '82  and  July/ 
Aug  '82  issues) 

NOTE:    Be  sensitive  to  each  family's 
values  and  situation.    Some  families  may 


place  more  emphasis  on  birthdays  than 
others.    However,  birthdays  can  be  used 
  to  reaffirm  a  child's  own  "special ness" . 


COOKING 


If  you  haven't  done  much  with  your  cook- 
ing interest  area,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
rejuvenate  it.    The  following  terms  and 
skills  can  be  a  starting  point  -  also 
included  are  some  resources. 


mixing 

stirring 

whipping 

mashing 

measuring 

level ing 

packing 

cutting 

si  icing 

breaking 


chopping 

washing 

draining 

straining 

kneading 

squeezing 

rol 1 ing 

grating 

cracking 

snapping 


peel ing 

tossing 

shaking 

turning 

unscrewing 

pouring 

dipping 

scrubbing 

tearing 

wrapping 


Cooking  Resources: 

Super  Snacks  Over  165  recipes  for  sugar- 
less, nutritious  snacks  $3.95  see  page  14 

Come  and  Get  It  A  Natural  Foods  Cookbook 
for  Kids  -  $6.95  -  Children  First  Press, 
PO  Box  8008,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48107 

rn  Eat  Anything^  If  I  Can  Make  It 
Mysel f    85  child-tested  recipes  that  are 
easy  and  fun  -  for  children  4-12 
$7.95  plus  $1.50  shipping  -  CBH  Publish- 
ing, Box  236,  Glencoe,  IL  60022 


This  list  of  cooking  terms  is  from  The 
Whole  Child:  A  Sourcebook  $8.95 
Institute  for  Childhood  Resources, 
1169  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


STRATEGIES  TO  HELP  CHILDREN  MANAGE  CONFLICT    PART  II 


Children  need  positive  ways  to  handle 
conflict.    Our  role  as  caregivers  is  to 
teach  various  strategies  that  will  help 
them.    (These  strategies  also  work  for 
adult-child  conflicts  as  well  as  child- 
child  ones.) 

In  the  September-October  issue  we  review- 
ed three  strategies  from  A  Curriculum  on 
Conflict  Management  (see  Sept/Oct 
RESOURCES) .    They  were  negotiating, 
compromising  and  chance. 

The  following  reviews  "threat-free 
explanation"  as  a  strategy  for  sol^. 'ng 
conflict  and  shows  how  one  program  ^  ab- 
orated  on  this  technique. 

Threat-Free  Explanation 

Threat-free  explanation  lets  children 
state  the  facts  without  accusing  anyone. 
"I  tried  to  catch  the  ball  but  I  bumped 
into  Trina  and  fell  and  hurt  myself," 
does  not  elicit  an  argument  where  as 
"You  made  me  fall,"  ends  up  in  a  shouting 
match  of  accusations  and  denials.  Threat- 
free  explanation  uses  the  technique  of 
"I"  messages.    "T'  messages  state  the 
person's  feelings  as  well  as  facts.  "I 
fell  down  and  not  only  hurt  myself  but  I 
was  embarrassed,  too!"  (see  Thomas 
Gordon's  P,E.T.  Parent  Effectiveness 
Training  for  more  on  "I"  messages.) 

One  program  in  Manchester,  Conn,  with 
8  to  11  year  olds  had  a  "grievance  time". 
This  was  a  period  of  "threat-free  expla- 
nation" when  each  child  was  allowed  to 
state  his  or  her  gr^.^vance  without  using 
threatening  words,  tone  or  actions. 
Statements  such  as  "Trina  made  me  fall" 
were  not  allowed.    The  children  could 
also  act  out  how  they  perceived  the 
incident.  Children  could  explain  or  act 
out  their  side  without  being  interrupted. 
One  difficult  part  for  children  to  under- 
stand was  that  one  child's  explanation 
did  not  mean  that  it  was  the  truth  of 


what  happened.    It  was  stressed  that 
this  was  only  how  that  child  remembered 
what  had  happened.  (Grievance  as  defined 
by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  is  a  real  or  imaginary 
wrong  regarded  as  cause  for  complaint  or 
resentment. ) 

When  complaints  such  as  "Lawanda  hit  me 
when  we  were  on  the  school  bus"  came  up, 
the  children  were  told  to  save  it  until 
"Grievance  Time".    Each  child  involved  was 
asked  what  more  appropriate  ways  of  hand- 
ling the  situation  could  have  been  used 
and,  what  might  the  consequences  have  been. 
Often  the  conflict  incident  was  re-enacted 
with  the  alternative  ways  used. 

Every  child  involved  knew  that  they  would 
have  their  turn  to  explain  their  view 
of  what  had  happened.    This  was  not  a 
quick,  easy  process.    It  took  time  for 
the  children  to  trust  the  system  and 
understand  they  would  always  get  a  chance 
to  explain  their  side.    However,  after 
several  weeks  of  the  daily  "Grievance 
Time"  both  conflicts  and  grievances  de- 
creased.   Often  the  children  chose  more 
appropriate  ways  to  handle  incidences  of 
conflict  or  potential  conflict  because 
they  realized  "complaining"  to  adults  or 
using  inappropriate  methods  would  lead  to 
a  "grievance  session".    They  realized  it 
was  easier  to  avoid  the  conflict  or  solve 
it  appropriately  among  themselves  than  to 
bring  it  up  in  "Grievance  Time". 

Rules  for  "Grievance  Time"  as  used  in  the 
program  in  Connecticut  were: 

1.  Everyone  can  tell  their  side  of  the 
story  without  being  interrupted  by 

anyone  else. 

2.  No  accusations  or  threats  (verbal  or 
physical)  can  be  used,  only  "I" 

messages  or  factual  statements  as  they 
perceive  what  happened. 

3.  Everyone  involved  will  have  a  turn 
to  expain  their  side. 

4.  The  first  person's  side  of  the  story 
is  not  more  believable  than  any  other. 
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ACTIVITIES 

STAR  WARS  DODGEBALL 


This  new  variation  of  dodgeball  adds  a 
twist  of  group  cooperation  with  a  touch 
of  the  old  street  games. 

NEEDED:  6-10  nerf  balls  or  foam  rubber 
squares  (1/2  for  each  team) . 

Two  teams  with  6-20  players  on 
each  team. 

A  Jedi  Knight  (a  la  Luke  Skywalker 
in  "Return  of  the  Jedi")  -  player 
chosen  by  his/her  teammates. 

HOW  TO  PLAY: 

1.  Each  team  faces  each  other 
divided  by  an  imaginary  or  marked  line. 

2.  At  the  signal,  each  team 
throws  the  ball*:  at  the  other  team, 
trying  to  hit  as  many  players  as 
possible. 


3.  When  hit  by  a  ball,  players 
are  frozen  (cannot  move)  until  un- 
frozen by  their  Jedi. 

4.  The  identity  of  Jedi  Knight  on 
each  team  is  kept  a  secret  from  the 
other  team.    The  Jedi's  teammates  work 
together  to  keep  this  a  secret. 

5.  The  Jedi  Knight  unfreezes  her 
teammates  by  touching  them  with  her 
hand. 

6.  Players  work  together  to  pro- 
tect the  Jedi  from  being  hit  by  a  ball 
and  frozen. 

7.  One  team  wins  when  all  their 
opponents  are  frozen. 


O  o  n 
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EDUCATIONAL  BOOK  DISTRIBUTORS 

BOX  551       Cl3      SAN  MATEO,  OA  94401  . 


Specialists  In  Early  Childhood  and 
Early  Elementary  Education 

-  ARTS  -  CRAFTS  -  STORIES  -  GAMES  -  ADVENTURES 

MAKES  LEARNING  FUN 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  CATALOG  AND 
DISCOVER  BOOKS  THAT  WILL 
PLEASE  AND  SATISFY! 


ERIC 


VARIETY 
IS  THE  SPICE 
OFS&S 

Stir  up  your  students  with  spicy 
new  materials  from  S&S  Arts  & 
Crafts!  Turn  their  imaginations 
loose  on  hundreds  of  projects, 
kits  and  supplies  to  challenge 
every  age  and  ability  level... to 
meet  every  budget  And  you  11 
appreciate  the  service  S&S  is 
famous  for:  same  day  shipping 
and  our  money- back  guarantee. 
CRAYONS]  Return  the  coupon  for  ^^ 
a  FREE  catalog  pack 
ed  with  a  variety  of 
arts  and  crafts  avail 
able  only  from  S&S. 


arts& 
crafts 


New  Ideas  for  Educatlcn*  Recreation  and  Therapy. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


. STATE  _ 


mmm  ARTS  A  CRAPTS  BOX  SAN-1283  COLCHESTER.  CT  06415 
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MORE  ACTIVITIES 


PENCIL  SHAVINGS 
PURPOSE:    To  create  a  picture. 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

-  Pencil  shavings  (yes,  real  shavings 
from  a  pencil  sharpener) 

-  Different  colored  yarn 

-  White  or  colored  8%  x  11  paper 

-  Glue 

-  Scissors 

-  Pencils 

DIRECTIONS: 

1.  With  pencil,  outline  drawing  of 
furry  animal  or  of  a  person. 

2.  Lay  yarn  on  outline  of  drawing. 

3.  Apply  glue  to  the  inside  area  of 
drawing  where  fur  or  hair  would 
be. 

4.  Fill  sticky  area  with  pencil  shav- 
ings. 


VARIATION: 

Crushed  eggshells  (dyed  or  undyed  may 
be  used  instead  of  pencil  shavings. 

Inexpensive  moveable  eyes  make  the 
drawings  exciting  for  the  children. 
(Moveable  eyes  are  available  from 
S&S  Arts  &  Crafts  see  page  9) 


Proceeds  benefit: 

children's  ADVOCATE 
the  newspaper  for  people  who  care  about  kids 


Terrific  Gift  idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  in  red  and  light  blue 

Children  sizes:  $6  each 
XS(2-4}   S(6-8J   M  (70-12)  L(14-16) 

Adult  sizes:  $8  each 

S  (24-26)   M  (38-40)   L  (42-44)   XL  (46-48) 

Add  $1 .50  for  mailing  and  handling 

DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Write: 
T-shirts 

Children's  Advocate 
1017  University  Ave. 
Berkeley,  CA  94710 
(415)  549-3820 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


WANTED:  workshop  proposals 

This  year  at  NAEYC  (Naf  1,  Assoc.  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children)  Conference 
in  Atlanta,  out  of  over  300  workshops, 
only  one  was  specifically  on  school-age 
child  care.  (Not  including  the  special 
pre-conference  sessions.)    The  reason  was 
the  lack  of  workshop  proposals  submitted 
on  the  subject.    We  suspect  this  lack 
has  more  to  do  with  the  transient  and 
part-time  nature  of  school -age  care  than 
with  interest.  (See  indication  of  high 
interest  in  following  article  on  high 
percentage  of  school -age  care  programs 
and  individuals  participating  in  profes- 
sional growth  areas.) 

NAEYC  1984  will  be  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Nov.  8^  -  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if 
you  have  ever  thought  about  presenting 
a  workshop  at  NAEYC.    Here  are  some  ideas 
for  workshop  subjects: 


SUGGESTIONS  AND  HELP: 

-In  workshop  title  use  a  term  that  readi- 
ly identifies  it  with  school-age.  Example: 
after  school,  school-ager,  school-age  etc. 

-Think  about  collaborating  with  someone 
else  from  another  program  or  part  of  the 
country  to  add  extra  diversity  &  interest. 

-CONTACT  Rich  Scofield,  School  Age  NOTES, 


(615)  292-4957  or  the  Wellesley  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Project  (617)  431-1453  for 
more  ideas  about  workshops. 

SEE  Nov/Dec.  Young  Children  for  proposal 
criteria  or  contact:  NAEYC,  1834  Connec- 
ticut Ave,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20009 
(800)  424-2460  or  (202)  232-8777 

DEADLINE  IS  JANUARY  27,  1984 

AFTER  SCHOOL  CARE  SERVICES  HIGH  AMONG 
PROFESSIONALLY  ORIENTED  PROGRAMS  AND  STAFF 

School  Age  NOTES  has  found,  as  a  rough 
estimate,  15-25%  of  licensed  programs  are 
licensed  to  serve  school -agers .  However, 
results  from  two  recent  surveys  show  some 
amazing  statistics. 

Last  year's  Sept/Oct.  Young  Children 
reported  the  results  of  a  survey  showing: 

23%  of  NAEYC  members  responding 
identified  themselves  as  "After  School 
Teacher/Worker'' 

This  percentage  is  significant  when  it  is 
realized  that  NAEYC  members  not  only 
include  direct  service  child  care  workers 
but  also  college  faculty,  social  workers, 
state  agency  personnel  etc. 

A  survey  by  Child  Care  Information 
Exchange  found  the  following  percentages 
of  centers  by  region  serving  seven  year 
olds  in  after  school  care. 

Southeast  -  59%  West  -  50% 
North  Central  -  54%      Northeast  -  34% 

(From  Child  Care  Information  Exchange 
Sept/Oct.  1983) 

One  explanation  for  these  high  percentages 
could  be  that  those  individuals  and  pro- 
grams that  are  interested  in  professional 
growth  and  advocacy  are  more  attuned  to 
community  needs  and  therefore  are  more 
likely  to  provide  school -age  care. 
[We  would  be  interested  in  anyone  else's 
thoughts  and  perceptions  about  this.] 


activity  ideas  developing  curriculums 

 kindergartners  older  children  

special  needs  children. .. .administration 

issues  conflict  management  techniques 

•...community  resources  for  programming 

 summer  camp  programming  full -day 

programming  (no  school  &  vacation  days) 

 sex  education  creative  funding 

strategies  staff  development. . . . 

church-run  program  issues  &  concerns.... 
school -based  programs  issues  &  concerns.. 
..cooperative  sports  &  games  develop- 
mental theory  into  practice. .1 icensing 

issues  &  concerns  Children's  Center 

Programs  in  Calif  YM/YWCA,  Boys  & 

Girls  Clubs,  Scouts,  Camp  Fire,  Parte  & 
Recreation,  Community  Education  -  unique 
aspects  &  issues  of  each  type  of  program 
....proprietary  program  issues ... .family 
day  care  concerns,  operation  &  issues. 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 


DINNER  STRATEGIES 

Dinner  table  learning  is  astrategyfor  making  the  family  dinner  table  a  learning 
center,  a  place  and  time  where  discovery, amazement,  and  wonder  are  shared  in  an  informal 
open-ended  way.    These  strategies  encompass  the  process  of  valuing  which  is  choosing 
and  prizing  values  through  discussion  and  acting  upon  these  values  in  a  consistent  " 
pattern  of  living. 

10  Dinner  Table  Strategies 

1.  Talk  about  a  "kindness  shown  to  me  today  or  a  kindness  that  I  was  able  to  qive  to 
someone  else." 

2.  Consider:  What  traditions  or  rituals  do  we  observe  as  a  family?    How  did  these  come 
to  be?    Are  they  important? 

3.  Discuss:  "Three  things  I  love  about  our  family." 

4.  Family  names  always  have  much  personal  meaning.    Ask  each  person  to  talk  about  or 
question  parents  regarding:    What  my  name  means?    How  I  received  my  name?  My 
nicknames  and  how  I  got  these  names.    A  name  I  would  prefer  to  be  called. 

5.  The  "good  times"  are  important  to  recall  and  affirm  from  time  to  time,  so  each  person 
relate  a  memory  about  a  "good"  family  event  or  happy  time. 

6.  Ask  each  person  at  the  dinner  table  to  name  three  things  they  think  they  are  "qood 
at  doing." 

7.  Think  about  some  "things  you  would  like  to  do  better"  and  take  turns  discussing  these. 

8.  Members  of  a  family  need  to  share  the  concerns  and  problems  of  each  other  occasionally, 
so  for  one  topic  discuss  "the  lowest  point  in  my  life  last  week." 

9.  Simple  questions.  Each  person  chooses  one  to  answer. 

Would  you  prefer  to  be  younger  or  older  in  age  than  you  are  now? 
Do  you  ever  wish  you  were  someone  different  -  who? 
What  do  you  prize  the  most? 

What's  the  scariest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  you? 

How  do  you  cope  with  anger? 

What  do  you  worry  about? 

What  is  the  best/worst  about  school? 


10. 


Set  aside  three  minutes  of  uninterrupted  time  in  whidh  each  member  of  the  family 
may  talk  about  anything  he  or  she  desires.    To  talk  without  interruption  and  have 
the  feeling  that  people  are  there  for  you,  listening,  is  a  rare  refreshing  exper- 
ience. 


These  ten  strategies  are  intended  only  as  "seed"  to  give  the  flavor  and  style  of 
discussion.    Teachers  and  families  themselves  soon  learn  to  discuss  topics  relevant 
to  them. 
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SUPER  SNACKS  by  jean  warren 


SEASONAL/  SUGARLESS 


NUTRITIONAL  SNACKS  FOR  YOU 
AND  THE  KIDS  TO  MAKE. . .... 

PERFECT  FOR  PLANNING  SNACK  TIME! 

ONLY  $3.95 

(see  order  form) 


ACTIVITY  BOOK 

The  BIG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  FUN 
OVER  300  ACTIVITIES 

Source  book  of  creative  activities  and  projects  using 
everyday  materials  —  for  preschoolers  thru  age  12 

•Large  print,  easy-to-read  instructions  allows 
school -agers  to  work  and  play  independently 

•Activities  for  holidays,  science,  games,  cooking 
and  crafts 

$12.95  plus  shipping  (see  order  form) 

Foil  Printing. ..Papier  Mache  Sculpture. . .Fun  with  Wood... 
Eskimo  Games. . .Magic  Batik  Paintings. . .Sandpaper  Projects... 
New  Year's  Games...  Stained  Glass  Cookies...  Banana  Surprise... No-Bake  Ideas 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  over  300  activities  that  make  this  basic  book  of  activities 
a  must  for  any  school -age  program. 


BOUND  VOLUME  III      NOW  AVAILABLE! 

SEPTEMBER  1982  -  AUGUST  1983 
SEE    Special  Offer    on  order  form 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  INDEX 


School  Age  I  NOTES  I 


BOUND  VOLUME  III 


1962-1933 
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AFTER  SCHOOL  CARE  RESOURCES 


□  The  BIG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  FUN  by  Carolyn  Buhai  Hass— Over  300  ACTIVITIES  $12.95 

^  Large  print,  easy-to-read  instructions  for  children  to  use  independently, 

o  Activities  for  holidays,  science,  games,  cooking  and  crafts.    A  must  for 

.  any  school-age  program.  Contains  all  the  basic  activities  and  much  more. 

"5 

S   □  Super  Snacks  by  Jean  Warren— Over  165  recipes  3.95 

g  Seasonal,  sugarless,  nutritional  snacks  for  you  and  the  kids  to  make. 

^  Perfect  for  planning  snack  time! 

□  Kids'  America  by  Steven  Caney— 400  PAGES  7.95 

Tired  of  the  same  old  activities?    Unique  projects,  activities  and  themes. 
Tons  of  interesting  trivia  for  older  childran  and  hands-on  experiences  for 
younger  ones.    Elaborate  projects  &  themes  to  complement  regular  activities. 

□  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  by  Terry  Orlick  6.95 

Challenge  without  Competition  -  Active  sports  and  games  that  everyone  can 
play  ''without  the  hurt  of  losing." 

□  Growing  Up  Green  4.95 

Year-round  indoor  and  outdoor  gardening  activities  for  kids.  240  pages 

□  Kids'  Kitchen  Takeover  6.95 

120  ways  children  ages  4-12  can    cook  -  garden  -  craft  -  experiment  all 
in  the  kitchen.  208  pages. 

□  The  Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small  Planet:    A  Handbook  on  Creative  Approaches  to 

Living  and  Problem  SoTving  for  Children  6.95 

Conflict  Resolution  and  Conflict  Prevention  written  especially  for  groups 
working  with  school -age  children.    How-to  create  a  cooperative  environment, 
soTve  conflicts,  and  use  communication  skills  in  children's  games  and  activities 
plus  50  activities  and  exercises. 

□  School -Age  Child  Care:    An  Action  Manual  by  the  School-Age  Child  Care  Project  12.95 

For  conmunities  and  agencies  interested  in  organizing  school-age  care. 
Topics  focus  on  starting  and  managing  programs  and  include  curriculum 
development,  budgeting,  personnel  issues,  policy-making,  etc.    486  PAGES 

School  Age  NOTES  —  The  After  School  Care  Newsletter 

SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

□  Bound  Volume  I  1980-81  with  index  9.00 

School  Age  NOTES  □  Bound  Volume  II  1981-82  with  index  9.00 

PO  Box  120674  NEW         □  Bound  Volume  III  1982-83  with  index  10.00 

Nashville,  TN  37212  SPECIAL  OFFER 

□  Any  2  Bound  Volumes  16.95 

J!HL    GAll  3  Bound  Volumes  .23.95 

Name_  Jota]  $  

(or  attach  renewal  card  or  label) 

Shipping  $1.50  first  book...$  1.50 
Address   Add  50t  each  additional  book 


City  _ 
State 


*Book  Orders  less  than  $25  must  be 
prepaid. 

*Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 
*A11  orders  filled  promptly. 


Total  books  &  shipping  $  

Subscriptions   QNew  ^Renewal 

□  l  Year  (six  Issues)  12.95 

□  2  Years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

□  3  Years  (eighteen  issues)  31.95 


Total  Payment  Enclosed  $_ 


ORDER  TODAY  ! 
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School  Age  NOTES 


The  Newsletter  for  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 


HALF  A  CHILDHOOD 


Time  for  School-Age  Child  Care 


TV 


rr\. 


Over  500 
Suggestions 
for  Activities 


JiKlnli  tkntliT  ■  <  lurkv  II  Hautr  ■  lUrhara  SthmUT-Ha3>  KIdtr 


Pre-Publication 
Discount 
$5.95 

(plus  $1.00  shipping) 

OFFER  EXPIRES 

JANUARY  31.  1983 

Publication  Date:  January  1984 
Publication  Price:  $7.95 


Coming  Soon 


HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

by  Judith  Bender,  Charles  H.  Flatter,  and  Barbara  Schuyler-Haas  Elder 
Published  by  School  Age  NOTES  Publishing 

This  bool<  offers  communities  and  programs  ways  they  can  respond  to  the  child  care  needs  of 
families  and  the  developmental  needs  of  school-age  children  during  "half  a  childhood"  —  the 
hours  when  parents  are  working  and  school  is  not  in  session.  The  following  issues  and  questions 
are  explored: 

•  School-Age  Child  Care:  A  Family  Resource 

•  Self-Care  —  A  Dangerous  Trend? 

•  Who  are  the  Families?  What  are  their  needs? 

•  Who  are  the  Caregivers?  What  dees  it  take  to  do  the  job? 

•  Who  are  the  Children?  What  are  their  needs?  What  do  they  do  in  the  Program? 

•  What  is  the  Program?  How  do  you  plan  the  environment? 


Name 


Address 
City  


State . 


Zip- 


Send  Orders  to: 


School  Age  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


□  Yes,  I  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  Pre- 
Publication  Discount  on  HALF  A  CHILD- 
HOOD. Enclosed  is  $5.95  plus  $1.00  for 
shipping.  Total  paynnent  $6.95.  Payment 
must  accompany  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  discount. 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


ACTIVITIES  AND  CURRICULUM  IDEA  SOURCES 


Day  Care  for  School agers:  Texas  Dept.  of  Human  Resources,  Media  Services  Division  151-X, 
PO  Box  2960,  Austin,  TX  78769    433  pages,  $15. 

Creating  Environments  for  School -Age  Child  Care:    127  pages,  $5  -    Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Gov't  Printing  Office,  Dept.  50,  Washington  DC  20402 
ORDER  #  S/N  008-000-00375-1     all  orders  must  be  prepaid 

Activities  for  School -Age  Child  Care:  NAEYC,  1834  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20009    80  pages,  $3.95  . 


.Kids'  America  Kids*  Kitchen  Takeover. 


The  BIG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  FUN...,    

Super  Snacks  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  Growing  Up  Green  all  avail- 
able from  School  Age  NOTES    see  pages  13  and  14. 

Check  your  local  library  or  bookstores  for  the  following: 

Children's  Crafts  -  Fun  and  Creativity  for  Ages  5-12:  Lane  Publishing  Co. 

100  Ways  to  Enhance  Self-Concept  in  the  Classroom:  by  Canfield  &  Wells:  Prentice-Hall 

Be  What  You  Want  to  Be!  The  Complete  Dress-up  and  Pretend  Craft  Book  by  Fiarotta  & 
Fiarotta:  Workman  Publishing  Co. 

The  Great  Perpetual  Learning  Machine  by  Blake  &  Ernst:  Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

The  New  Games  Book  by  Fluegleman:  Doubleday  &  Co. 

Both  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  produce  excellent, inexpensive  activity  idea  books. 
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NAEYC  CONFERENCE  REPORT- 

On  Wednesday,  November  2,  1983  approximately  150  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States  met  in  the  Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta,  (GA)  for  the 
all  day  pre-coaforenee  session  on  school-age  child  care  at  the  1984 
NAEYC  (National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children)  confer- 
ence.   The  focus -was  on. the  adults  who  provide  the  care*,  .Who  arethey? 
What  do  they  bring  to  the  children?    What  do  they  need  to  know  to  work 
with  school^agers?    How  do  they  build  on  their  and  the  children' s 
strengths  and  interests  to  provide  care? 

About  75%  were  part-time  workers,  about  25%  were  full-time.  That 
figure  alone  indicates  that  school-age  child  care  workers  may  be  con- 
tending with  additional  drains  on  their  energy:    another  part-time  job, 
school,  money  concerns,  no  employment  benefits.    Because  of  their  part- 
time  work  status,  they  also  may  be  contending  with  not  being  taken  ser- 
iously by  other  agencies  and  fellow  employees. 

Many  worked  only  the  number  of  hours  children  were  in  care,  leaving 
no  paid  time  for  planning,  training,  and  for  building  and  maintaining 
liaisons  with  schools  and  coiranunities. 

Many  were  college  prepared  to  care  for  preschoolers  but  not  school - 
agers.    Only  9  colleges  in  this  country  have  bachelor's  degree  programs 
which  specifically  address  child  care  including  school-age  child  care 
versus  the  early  childhood  education  programs  which  may  or  may  not  in- 
clude school-age  care. 

At  the  1982  NAEYC  Conference  in  Washington,  O.C.,  many  SACC  pro- 
fessionals were  interested  in    1)  handling  homework  in  the  SA  program 
2)  pay  scales    3)  ratios    4)  fees. 

What  Were  The  Interests  And  Concerns  This  Year? 

DAY  CARE  STIGMA 

School-agers  in  child  care  often  get  labeled  as  the  "DAY  CARE  KIDS" 
by  school  personnel  and  by  other  children.    This  label  gets  tainted  with 
the  feeling  of  "being  babies"  or  "odd".    To  counteract  this,  some  pro- 
grams have  persuaded  school  personnel  to  call  the  children  "After  School" 
Kids,  or  have  had  the  children  choose  a  "club"  name  and  then  popularized 
that  name. 


EARLY  ADOLESCENTS 


BITS  AND  PIECES 


More  and  more  co^nmunities  are  recognizing 
and  expressing  a  need  for  care  for  older 
children  (11-14).    In  expanding  to  include 
these  children,  school -age  staff  are  faced 
with  how  to  plan  for  them.  Expanding 
without  changing  the  program  creates  the 
problem  of  the  older  child  who  no  longer 
fits  the  program.    The  needs  of  the  older 
child  are  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
6-10  year  olds.    Many  programs  start  ex- 
panding because  children  who  have  been  in 
their  care  for  several  years  are  now  too 
old  but  still  need  child  care.    Some  pro- 
grams have  created  separate  groups  for 
younger  and  older  school -agers .    Some  have 
"hired"  older  children  as  assistants  to 
work  with  preschoolers  and  younger  school - 
agers.    Some  have  a  combination  of  both. 
(The  March/April  issue  of  School  Age  NOTES 
will  address  this  concern  more  fully.) 

TRAINING 

The  continued  need  for  more  training  on 
caring  for  school-agers  was  expressed: 
training  to  understand  their  distinct  de- 
velopmental needs  and  characteristics; 
training  to  know  how  to  plan  a  program  and 
environment  that  meets  those  needs;  train- 
ing that  prepares  staff  to  understand  the 
"unruly"  behaviors  of  school -agers  and  how 
to  channel  and  manage  those  behaviors; 
and  training  to  know  how  to  link  the 
"worlds" — school,  child-care,  home,  com- 
munity-— of  the  school-ager. 

Again,  it  is  imperative  that  school-age 
staff  have  time,  when  children  are  not  pre- 
sent to  receive  training.    Child  care  ad- 
vocates need  to  promote  the  field  of 
school -age  care  as  a  profession.  More 
than  a  dozen  college  instructors  at  the 
NAEYC  conference  expressed  the  need  for 
materials  on  school-age  care  to  use  in 
their  child  care  courses. 

Full-time  employment  status,  a  commitment 
to  training  by  communities/agencies, 
school-age  child  care  curriculum  in  col- 
lege courses  and  a  belief  in  school-age 
care  as  a  profession  are  essential  for 
developing  quality  school-age  child  care. 


Ratios  -  Unfortunately  we  again  heard 
about  some  programs  that  have  ratios  of 
one  adult  to  forty  children. 

In  China,  there  are  no  after-school  pro- 
grams.   Children  stay  after  school  with 
their  classroom  teacher  until  picked  up 
by  their  working  parents!!! 

Fairfax,  VA  has  40  after-;sjchool  programs 
in  their  puWic  s^hoolsWP  This  definitely 
reaffirms  that  public  schools  can  be 
utilized  to  meet  the  need  for  school -age 
child  care. 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

publisher's  note 
"we  love  school  age  notes  but..." 

"We  love  School  Age  NOTES,  but  why  is  it 
always  late?"    We  realize  that  there  has 
been  some  concern  about  our  Newsletter 
arriving  toward  the  end  of  each  publication 
period.    This  lateness  has  been 
exacerbated  by  our  changing  our  mailing 
system  from  first  class  to  third  class 
bulk  mail  which  was  due  to  expanding  the 
Newsletter  from  8  to  16  pages.    The  post 
office  may  take  up  to  30  days  to  deliver 
your  School  Age  NOTES  Newsletter  by  third 
class  bulk  mail.    To  remedy  this  situation 
and  to  deal  with  the  additional  content 
of  the  expanded  edition,  we  have  enlisted 
extra  help  to  ensure  arrival  of  the 
Newsletter  by  the  beginning  of  the 
publication  period.    We  expect  this  to  be 
fully  accomplished  by  the  July/August 
issue. 

We  would  like  to  THANK  YOU,  our  nearly 
1500  current  subscribers,  for  your  support. 
Your  interest  in  and  advocacy  for  quality 
care  has  made  School  Age  NOTES  a  viable 
network  committed  to  providing  you  with 
information,  new  ideas,  and  a  sense  of 
not  being  alone  in  facing  the  unique 
challenges  of  school-age  child  care.  As 
a  small,  mostly  volunteer  organization 
this  support  has  been  especially 
appreciated. 
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MAKING  IT  THROUGH  MY  FIRST  SEX  EDUCATION  CLASS 

Being  a  social  worker  of  a  child  care  center,  I've  always  tried  to  offer  "useful" 
classes  to  older  children  during  the  summer  months  when  school  is  out. 

My  first  year  I  offered  a  sewing  class  three  days  per  week  1%  hours  each  session. 
(Boys  as  well  as  girls.)     Okay,  I  did  it!    I  patted  myself  on  the  back  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  for  a  job  well  done.    Each  student  left  the  class  with  their  own  personalized  duffle 
bag.    (I  often  wonder,  how  those  duffle  bags  held  up!)    After  this  successful  little 
adventure,  I  got  braver. 

The  following  summer  (my  second  year)  I  thought  a  "babysitting"  course  would  be  nice 
for  the  children  ages  10-12.    Six  weeks  later,  twelve  children,  who  participated  in  this 
class,  "graduated"  with  bonafide  Babysitting  Certificates.    Th""  •  must  have  really  increased 
my  bravery  for  the  coming  summer.    It  was  this  particular  summer  (my  3rd)  that  I  felt  it 
was  time  for  a  Sex  Education  course. 

There  I  was.  Session  #1,  with  two  of  the  school -age  caregivers.    The  three  of  us 
up  against  "24  inquisitive,  unashamed  to  ask  anything  children"  ages  9-12.    After  months 
of  careful  planning,  research,  and  locating  just  the  right  curriculum,  I  asked  myself, 
"What  are  you  getting  yourself  into?"    Of  course,  my  answer  (to  boost  my  morale)  was: 
"Nothing  you  can't  handle." 

Well,  session  #1  of  10  consecutive  weeks  coul d well  have  been  the  last.    We  decided, 
"let's  see  where  the  kids  are---Let's  have  one  session  of  questions  and  answers.  Bright 
Idea!    Let's  do  it!!!"    Okay,  that's  what  we  did  and... 2  hours  later,  three  more  gray 
hairs,  frazzled  edges  and  nervous  twitching,  I  sat  in  my  office  and  prayed  for  guidance 
for  the  following  9  weeks.    One  small  suggestion  -  Never  start  week  #1  with  questions  and 
answers.    You  will  no  doubt  be  asked  things  such  as:    "A  girl  can  'get  with'  a  baby  only  if 
you  do  it  for  seven  minutes,  right?"    Now,  if  you've  got  a  quick-to-the-point  answer  for 
that  one,  wait  until  your  next  question  from  the  little  girl  who  asks:    "if  i  rub  butter  on 
my  breasts,  that  will  make  them  grow,  won't  it?"    With  all  the  surplus  butter  floating 
around,  every  one  should  have  plenty  of  breasts  compliments  of  the  government!!    Then  there 
was  the  young  boy  who  wanted  to  know  where  does  the  baby  come  out  -  how  does  it  get  out  - 
and  how  does  it  get  in  there? 

After  dealing  with  these  questions  I  thought  the  road  would  get  easier... I  was  jc/rong. 
It  only  opened  the  door  to  other  questions  kids  had  in  the  back  of  their  minds  which  they 
felt  they  could  not  ask  before. 


The  remaining  sessions  included  guest  speakers  from  local  sources,  a  few  trips  to 
area  teen  and  public  health  clinics,  group  discussions,  sex-education  games,  skits,  films, 
plus  continual  use  of  correct  terms  for  body  parts. 

Finally,  session  #10.    I  felt  really  great  -the  last  session  -  the  children  were 
excited--the  co-instructors  were  excited  -  the  certifistes  were  ready  to  be  given  out  at 

the  graduation  exercises  and  then  it  happened  A  wide-eyed  little  boy  came  to  me  with 

just  ONE  more  QUESTION.     "Did  Eric's  and  Erin's  (they  are  twins)  mother  do  it  twice  in  one 
night  to  get  two  of  them  at  once?????"    Oh  wel  1  . . . "CI ass ,  let's  talk  about  the  sperm 
meeting  the  egg  and  so  on...  and  so  on...  and  so  on... 

by  Shirley  Nix-Davis 

To  Be  Continued. . .March/ April  and  May/June  issues  will  contain  more  detailed  information  on 
planning  and  conducting  a  Sex  Education  Course  for  school-agers . 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


COPING  WITH  REJECTION 


Six-year-old  Jamie  comes  rushing  up  to  you, 
the  caregiver,  bursting  into  tears.  You 
stoop  to  her  level,  put  your  arm  around  her 
and  exclaim,  "What's  wrong!"  Jamie 
announces  through  sobs,  "Tanya  didn't  in- 
vite me  to  her  birthday  party!"    You  notice 
that  four  girls  are  hovered  together  around 
Tanya,  discussing,  you  assume,  the  upcoming 
party. 

Jamie  is  disappointed,  sad,  and  feels  left 
out.    In  this  situation,  as  in  numerous 
others  throughout  their  lives,  children 
experience  rejection.     They  are  chosen 
last  for  a  kickball  game,  are  dropped  by 
their  best  friend  in  pursuit  of  another 
friendship,  or  as  in  this  incidence,  not 
invited  to  a  desired  party. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

We  may  try  to  comfort  Jamie  by  saying, 
"Don't  feel  so  bad.    I'm  sure  there  will 
be  other  parties  you'll  be  invited  to." 
We  might  try  to  be  reassuring  by  stating, 
"I  like  you.    I  know  if  I  had  a  party,  I 
would  certainly  invite  you."    Or  even  yet, 
we  might  try  to  distract  her  by  saying, 
"Stop  crying  now,  you'll  get  tears  all 
over  that  pretty  dress.    Let's  go  play  to- 
gether with  the  new  legos." 

Comfort,  reassurance,  and  distraction  may 
have  their  places  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  adult  who  employs  these  is  failing  to 
help  Jamie  meet  the  real  developmental 
task  here--that  is,  learning  how  to  cope: 
how  to  cope  with  these  unpleasant  feelings. 

When  children  are  not  chosen  by  others,  they 
may  feel  unworthy.    "If  Tanya  doesn't  invite 
me,  then  I'm  not  OK.    Something  is  wrong 
with  me. " 

What  we  want  to  help  children  understand 
is  that  they  will  not  always  be  chosen  or 
invited,  but  this  does  not  mean  they  are 
inadequate.    Children  need  to  learn  how  to 
maintain  positive  feelings  of  self-worth 
in  all  the  experiences  they  encounter. 
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HOW  DO  WE  DO  THIS?     HOW  DO  WE  HELP  THEM  FEEL  I 
GOOD  ABOUT  THEMSELVES  AND  COPE  WITH  FEELING 
"LEFT  OUT?"  j 

1)  First,  we  recognize  the  child's  true 

feel ings.    The  adult  says,  "You  feel  left  i 
out  and  that  makes  you  feel  very  sad.  You 
really  want  to  go  to  the  party  and  you  wish 
you  were  invited."    The  adult  communicates 
to  the  child  that  her  feelings  are  OK,  that 
it  is  normal  to  feel  sad.    The  child  feels  I 
accepted  for  who  she  is. 

Some  children  do  not  openly  express  their  | 
feelings  with  crying  as  Jamie  did.  Some 
may  withdraw,  act  angry,  etc.    The  adult  . 
must  work  extra  hard  to  help  these  children 
identify  their  inner  feelings.  ' 

2)  Encourage  the  child  to  express  further  I 
feelings  through  words  and  appropriate  I 
actions .    The  child  may  be  feeling  a  wide 
range  of  emotions — sadness,  anger,  resent-  i 
ment,  jealousy.    Simply  stating  feelings  | 
out  loud  often  helps  to  dissipate  their 
magnitude.    Allow  the  child  to  cry  if  he  , 
wishes  or  withdraw  for  awhile.    The  actions 
must  be  acceptable  and  not  aggressive.  ' 

3)  Share  "reality  information"  with  the  I 
child.    This  means  to  remind  children  of  I 
some  "real  facts"  which  may  have  contributed 
to  their  being  left  out.    For  example,  < 
Tanya's  parents  may  have  limited  her  to  in-  j 
viting  only  4  girls,  forcing  her  to  make  a 
choice.    Some  children  are  chosen  last  at 
kickball  because  they  cannot  kick  or  throw 
the  ball  as  well  as  others.    Remind  Jamie  ' 
she  was  invited  to  four  birthday  parties 
last  fall  and  remind  the  ball  player  how  well! 
he  does  in  math.    Help  children  remember  I 
and  value  their  strengths  and  accomplishments 
These  "real  facts"  help  the  child  understand] 
that  even  though  left-out,  they  are  still  I 
liked,  appreciated,  and  worthy.    Focus  on 
this  "reality  information"  o^' y  after 
helping  children  recognize  and  express  their j 
intense  feelings.    They  cannot  concentrate  ' 
if  they  are  bottled  up  with  emotion. 

O  '  "  I 
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4)    Teach  chil dren_posi tive  social  skills 
(and  other  specific  skills  like  kicking  a 
ball)    so  they  will  be  more  accepted  by 
peers.    Some  children  really  may  not  be  in- 
vited to  a  party  because  they  aren't  liked. 
They  are  bossy,  or  painfully  shy,  or 
aggressive.    These  children  need  intensive 
help  from  adults  to  learn  acceptable  social 
behaviors. 


5)    Encourage  children  to  begin  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  needs.  This 
is  a  big  step  towards  learning  how  to  cope. 
Ask  the  child,  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  you  feel  better?"    The  child  may 
wish  to  be  hugged,  played  with,  left  alone, 
or  allowed  to  play  alone  with  a  special 
game,  etc. 

Help  children  begin  the  lifelong  process 
of  identifying  their  needs,  knowing  their 
inner  selves,  and  coping  with  the 
frustrations  life  offers. 

by  Nancy  Ledbetter 


DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 

BUMPS  &  SPRAINS  .&  BROKEN  BONES 

Scraped  knee,  "I  don't  feel  good",  fevers, 
sprained  ankles  and  sometimes  broken  bones 
are  "part-and-parcel "  of  working  with 
children.    What  helps  all  adults  in 
emergencies  is  an  awareness  of  what  to  do 
before  an  illness  or  accident  occurs. 
This  includes: 

1.  Have  written  procedures  and  policies 

2.  Post  the  procedures  and  policies 

3.  Practice  what-to-do.    This  could 
include  role-playing  with  the 
children. 

4.  Have  emergency  equipment  and  sup- 
lies  nearby  (ie.  first  aid  kit). 

5.  Keep  up-to-date  medical /heal th  re- 
cords on  all  children. 

6.  Post  ON  THE  PHONES 

*emergency  numbers  (hospital, 

ambulance,  fire,  police,  and 

poison  control ) 
*helpful  phrases  such  as:  "This 

is  the  name  of  your  center  

at       address  . 

So  many  times,  in  an  emergency,  we 
cannot  remember  who  we  are  or  where 
we  are.    This  simple  posting  of  in- 
formation helps  emergency  situations 
go  smoother  and  in  keeping  things 
calmer. 

On  pages  6  &  7,  EMERGENCY  Health  and 
Accident  Procedural  Policy  Guidelift^s  for 
CHILD  CARE  CENTERS  is  available  for  use  in 
your  program. 

See  p.  15  for  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IF?  A 
Children's  Guide  to  First  Aid  -  an 
excellent  resource  for  a  first-aid  course 
for  school -agers. 


CONTINUED  ON  PAGES  6  &  7 


^  2.  X 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


POST  aiERGEt^CY  HEALTH  AND  ACCIDEOT  POST 

FROCEJXJRAL  POLICY  GUIDELINES 
FOR  CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ADULT  CAREGIVERS 

Each  adult  caregiver  shall  assume  responsibility  for  emergency  care  involving  an 
enrolled  child  while  he/she  is  under  our  program  staff  si^^ervision. 

STAFF  SHALL  FOLLOW  THESE  GUIDELINES  IN  HANDLING  EMERGENCY  AND  N0N-Q4ERGENCY  MEDICAL 
SITUATIONS- 

A.  INJURY/ILLNESS  REQUIRING  Il^MEDIATE  E^IERGENCY  TEEATMEtTT 

EXAMPLES:       -Uncontrollable  bleeding 
-Seizures  (convulsions) 
-Shock  -  respiratory  and/or  cardiac 

-Second  and  third  degree  bums,  covering  large  area  of  body 
-Fractured  bones 

STEPS  TO  FOLLOW 

1.    CALL  Emergency  Ambulance  (phone  no.  )  to  transport  child  to 

(list  your  hospitals  or  clinics) 


2.  Provide  First-Aid  treatment*    Check  First-Aid  Handbook 

3.  Adult  stays  with  cliild  at  all  times. 

4.  Secure  child's  medical  information  from  individual  child's  file. 
Send  medical  information  with  child  to  hospital. 

5.  Adult  caregiver  to  accompany  child  to  hospital. 

6.  Notify  Executive  Director,  Program  Director,  or  Social  Vtorker  who  will  notify 
the  child's  parent  or  emergency  contact  person. 

7.  In  absence  of  Executive  Director,  Program  Director,  or  Social  Worker,  notify 
parent  or  emergency  contact  person.    Emergency  contact  nunbers  of  parents  and 
contact  persons  are  located  

8.  Shift  staff  to  provide  appropriate  coverage  for  adult /adults  who  are  handling 
the  emergency. 
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B.  INJURY/ILLNESS  REXJLJIRING  MEDICAL  ATIEWriON  (NON-EMERGENCY) 

EXAMPLES:        -Extreme  vomiting/diarrhea 
-Fever  103  degrees  or  above 
-Severe  pains,  especially  abdondnal 
-Cut  that  requires  stitches 

STEPS  TO  FOLLOW 

1.  Provide  first-aid  treatment. 

2.  Notify  Executive  Director,  Program  Director,  or  Social  Worker  who  will  notify 
child's  parent  or  emergency  contact  person. 

3.  In  absence  of  the  above,  notify  the  parent /emergency  contact  person. 

4.  If  unable  to  contact  any  of  the  above  persons,  the  child  should  be 
transported  to   Emergency  Room. 

5.  If  child  is  transported  to  the  hospital  by  staff,  be  sure  to  secure  child's 
medical  information  from  social  service  file  axvl  send  with  child. 

6.  Shift  staff  for  appropriate  coverage  for  any  adults  out  of  the  classrocxn 
dealing  with  the  medical  situations. 

C.  INJURY/ILLNESS  REQQIRING  FIRST-AID  TREATMENT  ONLY 

EXAMPLES:         Hra.nor  cuts,  scrapes,  bumps 

-vomiting/diarrhea,  fever,  headache 
-"I  don't  feel  good" 

1.  Provide  first-aid  treatment. 

2.  Aspirin  and  other  medicine  given  only  with  written  permission  of  parent /doctor. 

3.  Notify  Executive  Director,  Program  Director,  or  Social  Worker  who  will 
notify  child's  parent. 

4.  At  discretion  of  parent  and  Director  or  Social  Worker,  one  of  the  following 
actions  will  be  taken: 

a.  The  child  will  be  taken  home  or 

b.  The  child  will  remain  in  the  program  but  be  quiet  and  rest  or 

c.  The  child  will  return  to  routine  child  care  activities. 


WRITTEN  REPORT  OF  ACCIDENT  shall  be  completed  by  the  end  of  that  day  by  the  caregiver 
who  was  supervising  the  child. 

ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  -  Staff  shall  be  aware  of  program  insurance  policies  and  emergency 
facilities  should  be  notified  of  same. 


by  Bonnie  Johnson,  RN.,  t4S. ,  CDS. 
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ACTIVITIES 

RAIN. . -MUD, , .WATER. . .MESS 


One  of  the  challenges  continuously  being 
faced  by  caregivers  is:    how  to  turn  a 
dismal  situation  into  fun-filled  learning 
activities.    The  overabundance  of  rain  and 
mud  at  this  time  of  year  is  one  of  those 
dismal  situations  in  need  of  challenging. 
What  follows  is  a  list  of  rain  -  and  - 
mud  activities  to  assist  you  in  this 
challenge. 

RAIN  -  WHAT  IT' IT? 

-Collect  rain  in  empty,  clean  containers 
-Look  at  it  under  a  microscope  or 

magnifying  glass 
-Compare  tap  water  to  rain  water  to  sea 

or  river  water  (if  available) 
-Draw  pictures  of  what  is  seen  under  the 

scope 

-Go  to  the  library  and  find  books  on 
microscopic  life.    Can  anyone  identify 
any  life  in  the  rain  water?    What  about 
pollution  -  any  signs  of  it  in  the  rain 
water? 

-Measure  (in  inches,  in  centimeters,  or  in 
ounces  or  grams)  the  amount  of  rain 
collected  in  an  hour,  2  hours,  a  day. 
Make  a  chart  of  this  over  one  month. 

BRICKS 

Make  bricks  from  mud  and  straw.  Experi- 
ment with  different  amounts  of  mud-to-straw 
to  find  the  ratio  that  makes  the  best 
brick.    Bake  bricks  in  the  sun  or  in  an 
oven. 

MUD  HUT 

Make  a  mud  hut  (similar  to  pioneer  houses 
in  the  mid-west)  of  mud,  dirt,  grass,  and 
twigs.    Again  experiment  with  different 
materials  and  ratios.    Use  brown  paper  or 
wax  paper  for  windows. 

FOOTPRINTS 

-Line  a  shoe  box  with  aluminum  foil  or 

plastic  wrap 

-Fill  h  way  with  mud.  Add  a  little  sand 

or  dirt  to  make  it  dryer. 

-Place  your  bare  foot  (or  hand)  into  the 

mud.    Press  enough  to  make  a  deep  print. 
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-Mix  plaster  of  paris  powder  with  water  to 

make  a  thin  cream  consistency. 
-Pour  mixture  into  foot  (or  hand)  print. 

Be  sure  not  to  over  fill. 
-Let  dry  for  about  a  week. 
-When  dry,  take  out  hardened  print.  Brush 

away  loose  dirt. 
-Your  print  may  be  painted  or  left  as  is. 

Use  in  whatever  way  you  want  (paper 

weight,  decoration,  etc.) 
VARIATION  -  Use  sand  instead  of  mud.  Use 
melted  wax  (to  make  candles)  instead  of 
plaster  of  paris.    (Adapted  from  Sticks 
and  Stones  and  Ice  Cream  Cones. 

OIL  AND  WATER 

1,  Fill  a  small  jar  half  with  water  and 
half  with  vegetable  oil. 

2.  Add  a  few  drops  of  food  coloring. 

3.  Screw  lid  on  tightly. 

4,  Shake  the  jar.    Watch  the  designs  made 
by  the  wiggly  water  and  oil. 

(from  the  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  by 
.  Carolyn  Bukai  Haas) 

LOG  RAFTS 

1.  Glue  (with  white  glue)  6  dowels,  (twigs 
or  craft  sticks  may  also  be  used)  to- 
gether in  a  row. 

2.  Glue  one  dowel  to  the  back  at  each  end. 
(to  give  the  raft  added  strength). 

3.  Let  dry  overnight. 

4.  A  mast  can  be  made  by  glueing  one  dowel 
upright  to  the  center  of  the  raft.  A 
sail  can  be  made  out  of  paper  or  cloth 
and  attached  to  the  mast. 

NOTE:    The  story  and  escapades  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn  would  be  good  to  read  or  see  a 
film  in  connection  with  this  activity. 
Float  rafts  down  "rivers"  created  by  rain 
and/or  melting  snow  in  the  vicinity  of 
your  program.    (Adapted  from  Sticks  and 
Stones  and  Ice  Cream  Cones) 

OTHER  IDEAS: 

*Make  a  weathervane  (see  the  Big  Book  of 
Fun,  p.  117) 

*Cornstarch  Goop  (see  Kids  Kitchen  Take- 
over, p.  53) 
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*Grow  eggshell  gardens  (See  Kids  Kitchen 
Takeover,  p.  167) 

♦Collect  poems  about  rain  and  mud. 
♦Write  poems  and  stories  about  rain  and 
mud. 

*Paint  wi^h  mud 

*Paint  witn  water  (large  paint  brushes 
used  for  painting  walls  and  houses  are 
beU  -  children  like  to  ^'paint"  fences, 
outside  walls,  gates,  outdoor  equipment) 

*Walk  and  skip  andplay  in  the  r?.in,  mud, 
snow. 

HELPFUL  HINTS 


Inform  parents  about  program  plans  regard- 
ing play  in  rain,  snow,  mud.    Have  plenty 
of  plastic  bags  of  various  sizes  to  pro- 
tect shoes  and  clothes  when  children  for- 
get or  do  not  have  boots  and  raingear. 
Also  parents  and  community  person/groups 
may  donate  used  or  new  rain  coats  and 
boots  for  this  purpose. 


Have  a  place  for  wet,  muddy  protective 
wear  to  dry.    Children  have  a  tendency  to 
drop  wet  clothes  anywhere  and  also  to  track 
mud  and  water  into  the  indoor  area.  This 
can  quickly  create  a  real  mess  unless 
adults  plan  ahead  to  prevent  this. 
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VARIETY 

IS  THE  SPICE 

OFS&S 

Stir  up  your  students  with  spicy 
ne;v  materials  from  S&S  Arts  & 
Crafts!  Turn  their  imaginations 
loose  on  hundreds  of  projects, 
kits  and  supplies  to  challenge 
every  age  and  ability  level. ..to 
meet  every  budget  And  you'  II 
appreciate  the  service  SGS  is 
famous  for:  same  day  shipping 
and  our  money- back  guarantee. 
Return  the  coupon  forf 
a  FREE  catalog  pack  ] 
ed  with  a  variety  of 
arts  and  crafts  avail 
able  only  from  S&S. 


I  NAME  

I  ADDRESS. 


New  Ideas  for  Education,  Recreation  and  Therapy.  | 


Ktrrm  box  SAN-1283  COLCHESTER.  CT  06415 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


SCHOOL  FACILITIES  CHILD  CARE  ACT 

The  "School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act"  (SENATE  BILL  S.1531)  is  important  because: 
1.)  it  provides  recognition  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  problem  of  child  care  for 
school-age  children,  and  2.)  it  includes  monies  that  will  support  continued  assessment 
of  the  problem  and  community  efforts  to  tackle  the  problem. 


To  encourage  the  use  of  public  school  facilities 
before  and  after  school  hours  for  the  care  of 
school -age  children  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.    The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  need  for  day  care  for  the  young 
school -age  child  before  school,  after  school, 
during  school  holidays,  and  during  school  vaca- 
tions when  parents  must  work,  is  a  national 
problem,  affecting  more  and  more  families  every 
year; 

(2)  approximately  six  million  children,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  take  care  of 
themselves  when  they  return  home  from  school; 

(3)  unsupervised  children  run  physical  and 
psychological  risks,  including  accidents  and 
feelings  of  loneliness  and  fear; 

(4)  research  studies  have  indicated  in- 
creased likelihood  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
and  delinquent  behavior  among  unsupervised 
"latchkey"  children; 

(5)  the  number  of  existing  child  care  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  school 
children  for  before  and  after  school  supervision 
are  scarce,  frequently  filled  to  capacity,  and 
often  unable  to  subsidize  care  for  children  from 
families  with  limited  financial  resources; 

(6)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  role  in 
the  promotion  of  quality  and  adequate  child  care 
services  which  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
children  and  families;  and 


(7)  the  use  of  the  public  school  as  the  site 
for  before  and  after  school  care  offers  effec- 
tive utilization  of  existing  resources. 

Recognizing  that  the  parent  is  the  primary  in- 
fluence in  the  life  of  the  child  and  that  the 
parent  must  have  ultimate  decision  making  author- 
ity on  issues  relating  to  the  welfare  and  care 
of  the  child,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  encourage  the  development  of  partner- 
ships among  parents,  public  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  educators,  and  child  care  providers 
designed  to  serve  the  interests  of  school -age 
children  in  need  of  before  and  after  school  care; 

(2)  to  promote  the  availability  of  child 
care  services  to  school -age  children  in  need  of 
services ; 

(3)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  agencies  and  private  non-profit  organi- 
zations utilizing  public  school  facilities  for 
before  and  after  school  child  care  services; 

(4)  to  provide  o-sistance  to  families  whose 
financial  resources  are  insufficient  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  services  for  before  and  after 
school  care;  and 

f5)  to  encourage  state  and  local  education- 
al agencies  and  community  organizations  to 
assess  the  need  for  school-age  child  care  ser- 
vices and  to  promote  public  awareness  of  the  • 
need  to  provide  adult  supervision  of  school -age 
children  and  the  availability  of  programs  to 
provide  such  services. 


Write,  Phone,  Telegram,  Talk  to  your  Senators  and  Representatives,  parents,  other  school - 
age  programs,  your  local  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  stations    ABOUT    the  need  for  school - 
age  child  care  and  the  importance  of  the  "School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act". 
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Proceeds  benefit; 

children's  ADVOCATE 
the  newspaper  ior  people  who  care  about  kids 


Terrific  Gift  Idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  in  red  and  light  blue 


Children  sizes  $6  each 
XS(2-4}    3(6-8}   M  {10-12}  1(14-76} 

Adult  sizes.  $8  each 

3(24-26}   M  (38-40}   1  (42-44}  XL  (46-48} 

Add  S1  50  for  mailing  and  handling 

DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Write. 
T-shirts 

Chrildren's  Advocate 
1017  University  Ave 
Berkeley.  CA  94710 
(415)  549-3820 


}  Directors . . . 

Earn  your  master's  degree  in  Child  Care  Administration 
unthout  interrupting  your  career 


•  Field-based,  guided  study  format 

•  Assignments  related  to  your  professional 
responsibilities 

•  Nationwide  network  of  students  sharing  ideas 
and  techniques 

For  information  about  the  program 
cycle  beginning  in  May 
write:  Nova  University 

Dept.  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

305/475-7329 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 


LIKE  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK  AND 

YOU  don't  have  to  fill-out  the  long  form! 


A  considerable  part  of  your  working  sal- 
ary is  used  to  pay  for  child  care  expenses. 
As  you  prepare  your  federal  income  tax  re- 
turn in  the  next  few  months,  remember  the 
child  care  tax,  credit. 

You  may  be  eligible  to  subtract^  directly 
from  your  federal  income  tax,  20%-30%  of 
your  work-related  child  care  expenses  if: 

1.  Your  child  is  younger  than  fifteen 
(15)  years  of  age. 

2.  You  provide  more  than  half  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  home  in  which  you  and 
your  child  1 ive. 

3.  You  have  income  from  work  during  the 
year.    In  two  parent  families,  one 
parent  may  work  and  one  may  be  a 
student  and  still  be  eligible. 
Otherwise  both  parents  must  be 
gainfully  employed. 

4.  You  pay  someone  19  or  older  to  care 
for  your  children.    This  may  be  a 
relative. 

WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  FILE: 

K  IRS  Form  1040  or  1040A.    You  do  not 
need  to  itemize  deductions  in  order  to 
get  this  child  care  credit.    You  may  not 
use  the  new  1040EZ  form. 

2.  IRS  Form  2441  Credit  for  Child  and 
Dependent  care  expenses. 

3.  Records  of  child  care  expenses  in- 
cluding child's  name,  fees  paid,  name  of 
provider  and  dates  of  services, 

EXAMPLE  -  Samantha  Richards  is  divorced 
and  keeps  up  a  home  for  herself  and  her 
4  year  old  daughter  and  her  8  year  old 
son  who  she  may  claim  as  dependents.  She 
files  a  Form  1040A  and  has  adjusted  gross 
income  of  $20,000.    During  the  year  she 
pays  work-related  expenses  of  $3,500  for 


child  care  at  a  day  care  center. 

She  figures  her  credit  as  follows: 

Maximum  allowable  expenses  for 

two  qualifying  children  $4,800 

Her  actual  child  care  expenses  3,500 

X  .25 

Amount  of  credit  (25%  of  $3,500)  $875 

THIS  IS  LIKE  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK! 
SUBTRACT  DIRECTLY  FROM  TAX  TO  BE  PAIDi 

SPECIAL  TIPS 

1.  The  maximum  credit  allowed  for 
one  child  is  $720  and  $1,440  for  two  or 
more  children. 

2.  Fill  out  form  2441  step-by-step, 
even  if  the  total  form  doesn't  make  sense 
to  you.    By  the  time  you  reach  the  end, 
you'll  have  completed  the  form  and  have 

a  clearer  understanding  of  what  to  do! 

3.  Have  someone  else  check  what 
you've  done.    Two  heads  are  better  than 
one! ! 


RESOURCE 


Publication  503  Child  and  Disabled 
Dependent  Care  -  available  from  IRS 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


STRATEGIES  TO  HELP  CHILDREN  MANAGE  CONFLICT  PART  III 


When  any  two  people  get  together,  at 
some  point  conflict  usually  arises. 
Conflict  is  simply  a  part  of  life. 
Learning  how  to  handle  conflicts  effec- 
tively is  one  of  our  goals  for  children 
(and  for  us  adults,  tool) 

In  the  last  2  issues,  several  strategies 
for  children  to  use  in  managing  conflict 
from  A  Curriculum  on  Conflict  Management 
by  Palomares  and  Logan  were  reviewed. 
Three  strategies  are  out-lined  in  this 
article. 

Learning  new  skills  takes  practice.  We 
can  introduce  children  to  the  strategies 
and  encourage  them  to  try  them,  but  we 
also  need  to  be  supportive  as  they  prac- 
tice.   Listing  all  the  possible  strategies 
on  a  large  poster  and  posting  on  the  wall 
offers  reinforcement  of  your  teachings. 
Children  can  be  encouraged  to  consult  the 
list  for  ideas. 

1 )  Taking  turns  is  a  much  needed  strategy 
for  children  who  often  want  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.    Their  needs  are 
intense  and  immediate. 

Two  children  both  want  to  use  the  swing, 
sit  next  to  the  teacher,  or  wear  the 
baseball  glove.    One  solution  is  for  one 
child  to  simply  relinquish  their  turn. 
But,  for  both  parties  to  be  winners, 
the  children  can  negotiate  who  takes  the 
first  and  second  turn.    Whoever  goes 
second,  though,  needs  some  kind  of  face- 
saving  for  giving  up  first  turn.  For 
example,  "You  go  first  because  you're 
older,"  or  "You  go  first  but  don't  for- 
get I  want  my  turn  later."    These  state- 
ments help  avoid  the  negative  winner/ 
loser  situation. 

2)  Apologizing  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  children  to  do  because  they  view 
saying  "Tm  sorry"  as  the  same  as  "Tm 
wrong."    But,  a  child  admitting  that 
they  are  responsible  can  de-escalate  a 
growing  conflict. 


When  one  child  says  they're  sorry,  the 
other  child  often  offers  some  face- 
saving  reply,  such  as  "it's  not  all 
your  fault.    I  was  running  too  fast..." 
Sometimes  "Tm  sorry"  is  a  way  of 
saying  "I  feel  bad  that  you  are  hurt" 
or  "I'm  sorry  we  fought  over  the  doll." 

As  adults  we  must  guard  against  the 
"forced  apology"  whereby  the  adult  makes 
the  child  say  he's  sorry  when  in  fact, 
he's  not.    An  apology,  to  be  effective 
as  a  strategy,  must  be  sincere  and 
spontaneously  offered. 

3)  Postponing  of  a  conflict  to  a  more 
appropriate  time  may  allow  for  a  more 
positive  and  complete  resolution  of  the 
problem.    One  or  more  of  the  children 
may  be  tired,  hungry,  or  upset  with 
parents  about  an  incident  at  home.  To 
model  this  strategy,  you  might  say, 
"Stop  now  and  talk  after  breakfast"  or 
"wait  a  few  minutes  till  we  finish  clean- 
ing up,  and  you  can  sit  on  the  couch  and 
work  this  out."    Postponement  should  only 
be  temporary  and  used  occasionally. 


TAKING  TURNS 
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START  PLANNING  NOWl 
SPRING  &  SUMMER  RESOURCES  TO  HELP  YOU 


1  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBOW  by  Frank 
One  of  the  world's  most  unique  art  books!  Kids 
travel  through  rainbow-colored  pages  filled  with 
delightful  illustrations  &  easy-to-read  step-by-step 
instructions  that  need  little  or  no  adult  help.  Stretch 
imaginations  &  provide  hours  of  creative  ex- 
periences. 

300  PAGES  12.95 


PUDDLES  &  WINGS  &  GRAPEVINE  SWINGS 

by  Forte  &  Frank 

Exciting  ways  to  use  nature  s  materialsl  300  brightly 
colored  pages  give  clear  directions  for  indoor  or 
outdoor  projects  &  adventures.  Includes  crafts  for 
all  seasons;  games  &  activities  for  your  backyard  or 
the  wide  open  spaces;  things  to  grow;  things  to  do 
with  sticks,  stones,  sand  &  mud;  weather  &  ecology 
experiments;  loads  of  recipes  for  fun  &  food  ...  and 
much  more! 

300  PAGES  12.95 


COME  AND  GET  IT    by  Kathleen  Baxter 


 A  Natural  Foods  Cookbook  for  KIDS  

Over  150  nutritious  child-tested  and  child- 
approved  recipes.    Includes  easy  no-cook 
recipes  as  well  as  challenging  activities 
for  experienced  young  chefs.    Recipes  are 
for  tasty,  healthful,  all-natural  snacks, 
breakfasts,  lunches,  dinners  and 
desserts  which  children  can  make 
themselves . 

$5.95 


COME  AND  GET  IT  ... 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IF? 

A  Children's  Guide  to  First  Aid  hy  Lory  Freeman 

Simple  1-2-3  "how-to"  information  for  handling  first-aid  and  emergency 
situations  without  adult  help.    Situations  range  from  a  simple  nosebleed 
to  life-threatening  chocking  and  electrical  shock.    Ideal  for  a  first-aid 
course  to  include  in  your  summer  program.    80  pages.  $4.95 


STICKS  &  STONES  S  ICE  CREAM  CONES 
by  Phyllis  Fiarotta 

~A  basic  crafts  reference  for  children-- 
>er  300  pages  of  step-by-step  activities; 
patchwork,  embroidery,  sewing,  painting, 
candlemaking,  micrame,  weaving  and  ideas 
for  holidays.    Easy  directions  and 
diagrams  for  children  to  follow.  $6.95 


SPRING  &  SUMMER  RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 

□  I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  Art  Activities  Book   $12,95 

□  Puddles  and  Wings  and  Grapevine  Swings  -  Nature  Activities  and  Crafts  Book  -------  12.95_ 

□  What  Would  You  Do  If...  Kids  Guide  to  First  Aid   4.95 

□  Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones  Basic  Crafts  Book  6.95 

□  Growing  Up  Green  -----  Year-round  indoor  &  outdoor  gardening  activities  for  kids  —  4.95 

□  Come  and  Get  It  Kids'  Natural  Foods  Cookbook   5.95 


*  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders 

*  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  must  be 

prepaid 

*  Orders  to  be  billed  must  be  on 

agency  or  company  purchase  orders. 

*  All  orders  filled  promptly. 


To tat  $ 


150  tACH  ADr»TIONAL  BOOK 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


_Zip 


SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

School  Age  NOTES 
PO  Box  120674 
Nashville.  TN  37212 
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SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  CONFERENCES 


School -Age  Child  Care;    It  Works! 
April. .12-13,  1984     Vienna,  Virginia 
(Metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.  area) 
Registration  Fee  -  $75.00 

Two  Major  Tracks:    Starting  Programs 
Running  Programs 

For  Details: 

For  specific  workshops  included  and  more 
information,  contact  Pat  Diehl,  Fairfax 
Co.  Office  for  Children,  10396  Democracy 
Lane,  Fairfax,  VA   22030,  (703)  691-3175 


Especially  for  Providers  of  School -Age 
Child-care 

April  27-28,  1984     Edina,  Minnesota 
Presented  by  the  Minnesota  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children; 
Offers  speakers,  workshop*;,  exhibits  and 
idea  sharing. 

For  Details: 

Contact  Linda  Sisson,  5505  Doncaster 
Way,  Edina,  MN    55436,  (612)  929-3431 


ALMOST  FREE  RESOURCES 


GROWING  IDEAS  KIT    $  .50  from: 
Chevron  Chemical  Company 
575  Market  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 

Many,  many  activity  ideas  on  season  and 
weather  changes. 


Color  photograph  Cloud  Chart  (11"  x  7") 
$1.00  plus  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  from:    C.  C.  Marketing 
P.  0.  Box  1122 
Glen  Allen,  VA  23060 

Great  for  children  learning  to  predict 
weather  changes  by  cloud  formation. 


Ideas  from:    Freebies  for  Kids  by  Jeffrey  Fernman.    Published  by  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc. 
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A  NEW  LOOK  AT  CARE  FOR  -OLDER- CHitra  -    -    - - 

Older  school-agers  (10-14  yecir'oltls)-iTi  your  program?   What  to  do 
with  them  once  you've  got  them?   What  to  do  if  you  want  to  include  them? 
Pre-adolescent  and- junior  high  childrenv  have-needs  tiff ferent  than  the 
younger  school-agers  but  not  quite  the  same  as  the  older  adolescent. 

They^re  trapa We  of"  staying  home  by  themselvesv^ithout  a<iuVt  supervision.  

However  they  still  can  use  supervised  care  to  help  them  make  responsible 
decisions,  to  prevent  their  invalvement  in  potentially  dangerous- situations, 
and  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  contact  with  good  adult  role  models. 
Parents  especially  feel  the  need  for  all  day  summer  care, 

—  ChfTdren  10-^14  years  old  need:  -  -   

1)  An  opportunity  to  work  with  adult  supervision  and  guidance. 

2)  Information  on  relattonshrps  including  sex,  values,  assertiveness, 
and  decision-making. 

3)  Ti me' and^ opportunities  to  have  fun  together  with  friends  of  both  sexes. 

4)  More  advanced  skill -training  opportunities  to  practice  skills  in  anon- 
competitive  environment.-  "  ' 

How  are  programs  addressing  these  needs? 


INFORMALLY 

Some  programs  find  that  children,  who  have  "graduated"  from  their 
program,  still  need  supervised  care.    Because  the  chiTtf  and  the  family 
are  known  to  the  staff,  arrangements  are  made  to  keep  the  child  in  the 
program.    For  many  family  day  home  providers  and  center  staff ,  this  may 
mean  only  one  or  two  older  children  per  year.    The  older  child  is  included: 

-as  a  "parttcipant^  in  regular  activities , 

-as  a  helper  in  the  office,  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  younger  children, 
-as  an  expert  to-tearir specific  skills  to  a  younger  child  such  as 

guitar  playing;  shooting  baskets;  kicking,  hitting,  or  throwing  a 

ball ;  sewing  or  crocheting. 

Although-thi-s  type  tDf  arrangement  does  provide  supervised  care  and 
opportunities  for  responsibilities  and  real  work,  it  usually  neglects  the 
older  child's  need  for  peer  stjcial  interactions,  participation  in  organized 
activities  with  peers  (sports,  theatre,  art,  dramatics,  and  music),  and 
opportunities  to  earn  money  doing  real  woric.    It  also  limits  the  older 
child's  need  to  be  independent  and  in  charge  of  his  life.    His  choices  are 
severely  limited  by  a  program  designed  for  younger  children.    Older  cMltl-- 
ren  see  themselves  as  much  older  than  the  nine-year-old.    They  want  and 
need  separate  care. 


O  O 


Jill  Steinberg^  in  Madison,  WI,  is  direc- 
tor of  programs  serving  kindergarten  thru 
fifth  graders*  Because  Madison  does  not 
provide  organized  child  care  for  children 
past  fifth  grade  and  most  parents  in  Madi- 
son feel  older  children  do  not  need  super- 
vised care*  she  builds  into  her  program 
ways  to  help  children  cope  with  unsuper- 
vised care  once  they  "graduate".  A.S.A.'s 
(After-School -Assistants)  are  chosen  to 
perform  honored  tasks:    making  snacks, 
helping  a  new  child  adjust  to  the  program, 
supervising  younger  children  on  field 
trips,  showing  people  around  the  center. 
They  must  demonstrate  honesty,  responsibi- 
lity, and  trustworthiness  before  they  can 
be  an  A.S.A.    In  addition,  fourth  and 
fifth  graders  will  have  a  class  this  sum- 
mer on  coping  with  being  at  home  alone. 

A  FAMILY  DAY  HOME  SYSTEM 

In  Fairfax  County,  VA,  two  agencies,  the 
Campfire  Girls  and  the  Reston  Children's 
Center,  provide  after  school  care  for 
9-14  year  old  children  through  an  innova- 
tive pilot  project.    Each  agency  has  satel- 
lite family  day  homes  which: 

1)  Provide  care  for  ONLY  9-14  year  olds. 

2)  Allow  children  to  spend  a  limited 
time  in  their  homes  each  day  after 
school . 

3)  Have  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
developmental  needs  of  independence, 
positive  adult  role-models,  social 
peer  interactions,  and  participation 
in  community  activities  (sports,  crea 
tive  interests,  helpful  services). 

Parents, providers, and  supervisory  agency 
sign  an  agreed  upon  contract  which  spells 
out  what  hours  and  days  of  the  week  care 
is  needed,  including  a  detailed  schedule 
of  the  child's  activities.    For  example: 
Brian ^  age  11  gets  out  of  school  at  2:30 
p*m*  on  Mondays,  goes  home  and  phones 
Sarah  Pleas,  his  family  day  home  provider, 
to  report  that  he  has  arrived  home  and 
that  he'll  be  leaving  at  3:30  p»m»  for 
soccer  practice.  They  chat  for  a  few  min- 
utes about  his  day  at  school    and  what 
time  he'll  be  coming  to  her  house  after 
practice.     They  hang  up;  he  changes  his 
clothes  and  gathers  his  soccer  equipment* 
Sarah  phones  back  to  make  sure  Brian  is 
at  his  own  house* 
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According  to  project  policies,  Brian  can 
only  spend  a  specified  time  in  his  own 
home  each  day. 

This  type  of  care  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
phone  check-in  service.    Rather  he  uses 
the  family  day  home  much  as  he  would  his 
own  home.    He  checks  in  by  phone  or  in  per- 
son before  venturing  out  to  the  community. 
Also, he  may  "hang-out"  with  the  others  at 
the  family  day  home  which  without  pre- 
schoolers is  more  conducive  to  peer  social 
interaction. 

Transportation  from  home  to  the  day  home 
and  to  community  activities  is  provided  by 
walking,  bus,  agency  van  and  sometimes  by 
the  provider. 

Fairfax  County  has  extensive  activities 
(sports,  music,  dance,  theatre,  art,  com- 
puter) for  older  children.    These  activi- 
ties are  provided  by  the  schools,  community 
centers,  other  agencies;    parents  register 
their  children  as  desired. 

Fees  for  this  family  day  home  system  are 
low  which  is  attractive  to  parents  while 
young  adolescents  like  the  sense  of  in- 
creased independence,  responsibility  and 
choice  of  community  activities. 

A  SCHOOL-BASED  JR  HIGH  PROGRAM: 

Located  on  a  kindergarten  -  12th  grade 
campus  in  Acton,  MA,  the  Connection  is  "a 
comprehensive  after  school  program  for 
middle  and  junior  high  school  children." 
Participants  enroll  for  a  12  week  term  and 
come  to  the  program  2-4  afternoons  a  week. 
There  are  three  continuous  12-week  terms 
per  school  year.    Created  by  Sue  Grolnic, 
the  Connection  was  designed  on  information 
gathered  from  700  6,7,8th  graders.  What 
these  older  school-agers  wanted  was  to: 

*  Make  money. 

*  Play  sports  (without  the  commitment 
and  competition  of  school  sports). 

*  Be  creative  -  art,  theatre,  music. 

*  Spend  time  relaxing  with  friends  and 
by  themselves  but  feel  safe  and  have 
adult  assistance  nearby. 

The  Connection  has  four  "sub"  connections: 
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I.  The  Sports  Connection:  Karate  -  Track 
-  Soccer  Clinic  -  Open  Gym  -  etc. 

II.  The  Creative  Connection:  Film  Making  - 
Song  Writing  -  Theatre  -  Puppetry  - 
Dance  -  Photography  -  Rock  Band  -  etc. 

II.  The  Business  Connection:  An  appren- 
ticeship program  where  kids  learn 
business  skills  and  earn  real  money: 
Babysitting  -  Catering  Children's 
Parties  -  Snack  Bar  -  Software  Design 
and  Creation  -  etc. 

IV.  The  Personal  Connection:  Cooking  - 
Computer  Time  -  Lounge  Area  (for 
socializing,  playing  games,  studying, 
relaxing) . 

The  Connection  creates  a  system  for  con- 
necting older  school -agers  with  other 
children,  with  other  adults  and  with  act- 
ivities without  transportation  or  sche- 
duling hassles.    A  value  is  placed  on 
promoting  competency,  self-confidence  and 
the  concept  "it's  okay  to  make  mistakes". 
Children  are  encouraged  to  test  their 
skills  and  interests  without  fear  of 
failure. 


For  more  information  and  resources: 

Family  Day  Home  Check- In  System:    In  the 
Fall  of  1984,  a  packet  of  materials  cov- 
ering starting,  administering,  super- 
vising and  evaluating  the  Family  Day  Care 
System  for  older  school -ager  children  will 
be  available.    This  packet  will  also  in- 
clude:   Samples  of  contracts,  recruitment 
flyers,  training  and  an  overview  of  legal 
aspects  of  this  type  of  care. 

Contact:     Betsy  Shelsby 

Fairfax  County  Office  for 

Children 
10396  Democracy  Lane 
Fairfax,  VA  22030 
Phone  #  703-691-3175 


THE  CONNECTION  is  owned  be  SRG  Associates, 
Inc.,  an  education  consulting  company  of- 
fering a  variety  of  services  to  groups 
and  organizations  wishing  to  establish 
after  school  programming  for  young  adoles- 


cents.   SRG  offers  two  basic  groups  of 
services : 

*  Development  of  an  after  school  pro- 
gram that  is  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  young  people  in  a  given  com- 
munity, 

*  Assistance  to  a  community  in  estab- 
lishing an  appropriate  program  on 
their  own. 

Contact:    Sue  Grolic 

THE  CONNECTION 
17  Thoreau  Rd. 
Acton,  MA  01720 
(617)  263-6142 


Center  For  Early  Adolescence  is  a  nation- 
al  center  that  provides  information, 
training  and  resources  for  advocacy  to  pro- 
fessionals who  work  with  10  -  15  year  olds 
and  their  families.    This  includes  after 
school  services  which  the  center  calls  the 
3:00  to  6:00  p.m.  issue. 

Contact:     Center  For  Early  Adolescence 
Suite  223,  Carr  Mill  Mall 
Carrboro,  NC  27510 
(919)  966-1148 

Two  publications  available  from  the  Center 
are: 

3:00  to  6:00  p.m.:    Young  Adolescents 
at  Home  and  in  the  Community 

3:00  to  6:00  p.m.:    Programs  for 
Young  Adolescents" 

A  brochure  describing  their  other  resources 
(including  a  free  resource  newsletter 
Common  Focus)  is  available  upon  request. 


+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

PRICE^  CHANGES:  Kids'  America  is  currently 
being  reprinted  by  Workman  Publishers. 
They  have  said  the  delivery  date  will  be 
the  end  of  March  and  that  there  will  most 
likely  be  a  price  increase. 

Sticks  &  Stones  <S  Ice  Cream  Cones  has 
also  gone  up  in  price.     It  is  now  $7.95. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


GETTING  STARTED  "  SEX  EDUCATION  CLASS 


(This  article  is  second  in  a  series 
of  three  on  planning  and  implementing  a 
sex  education  course  for  9-12  year  old 
children,     it  focuses  on  developing 
curriculum  and  encouraging  parents  coop- 
eration and  participation.     The  last 
article  in  the  May/June  issue  will  outline 
specific  curriculum  ideas.    All  articles 
are  written  by  Shirley  Nix -Davis  about  her 
experience  in  planning  and  providing  a 
sex  education  class  for  24  school-age 
children  last  summer*) 

After  finally  deciding  to  teach  a 
sex  education  class  to  the  school-age 
children  our  next  step  was  gathering 
information  for  the  curriculum.    The  five 
objectives  for  the  curriculum  were: 

!•    Every  parent  would  feel  comfortable 
about  having  their  son  or  daughter 
participate. 

2.  The  child  could  have  fun  while 
learning. 

3.  The  parents  could  be  involved  with 
their  child  during  this  learning 
process. 

4.  The  children  would  learn  about 
resources  outside  of  the  home  for 
finding  information. 

5.  The  child  would  be  helped  to  make 
wise  decisions  as  he  or  she  progressed 
toward  adulthood. 

First,  we  did  research.    We  found  we 
needed  "re-educating"  ourselves! 

Research  consisted  of  trips  to  the 
public  library  for  readings,  sending  off 
for  pamphlets  from  local  clinics,  hospital 
schools,  and  the  public  health  department. 
We  also  probed  the  local  book  stores  for 
books  on  the  subject  especially  designed 
for  children. 


Our  best  source  of  gathering  informa- 
tion was  the  Planned  Parenthood  Association 
We  met  with  a  representative  for  further 
direction  and  advice.    At  this  time,  we 
presented  our  proposed  objectives  and 
curriculum.    The  professional  was  able  to 
advise  us  on:    1)  adding  and  deleting 
information,  2)  appropriate  visual  aids  - 
films,  books,  and  pamphlets,  and  3)  identi- 
fying helpful  professionals  in  the  field. 
We  were  also  allowed  to  review  related 
curriculum  that  had  been  implemented  by 
other  agencies. 

About  8  weeks  before  the  first  class, 
we  finalized  our  curriculum  and  planned  a 
meeting  with  the  parents  of  our  targeted 
group.    (You  never  want  to  implement  a 
program  such  as  this  without  parental 
permission. ) 

We  planned  our  meeting  with  the 
parents  to  explain:    1)  why  we  (instruc- 
tors) were  interested  in  teaching  a  sex 
education  class  to  their  child;    2)  what 
we  were  going  to  teach  in  the  class; 
3)  the  approach  we  would  use;    and  4) 
what  we  wanted  the  parents  as  well  as  the 
child  to  get  out  of  the  class.    To  sim- 
plify things,  we  sent  a  letter  to  the 
parents  prior  to  the  meeting.    In  the 
letter,  the  major  objectives  were  stated 
and  an  overview  of  the  curriculum  was 
outlined.    This  initial  letter  also  in- 
cluded a  "Permission  to  Participate" 
form  -  which  was  not  to  be  signed  until 
after  the  meeting. 

During  the  meeting  with  the  parents, 
we  "broke  the  ice"  by  first  showing  a  film 
"A  Family  Talks  About  Sex",  which  demon- 
strates that  parents  can  and  should  talk 
with  their  child  about  sex.    A  guest  pro- 
fessional was  invited  who  helped  clarify 
any  concerns  and  questions.    We  discussed 
the  curriculum  outline,  distributed  mater- 
ials to  the  parents  and  showed  copies  of 
each  book  the  children  would  be  using  in 
the  class.    Parents  were  given  a 
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bibliography  of  suggested  readings  for  the 
parent,  for  the  child  and  for  the  parent- 
and-child  to  read  together. 

Suggested  books  included: 

Where  Did  I  Come  From,  by  P,  Mayle 

and  A.  Robbins 
Whats  Happening  To  Me,  by  P.  Mayle 

and  a/  Robbins 
The  Facts  of  Love,  by  Comfort  and 

Comfort 

How  Was  I  Born,  by  Lennart  Nilsson 

In  making  your  decision  to  teach  a 
Sex-Education  class,  follow  these  few 
basic  steps,  nurchase  some  resource 
materials,  collect  a  lot  of  pamphlets  and 
get  started! ! ! 


DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


PLANNING  FOR  SUMMER 

START  NOW!    Get  a  big  calendar  and 
start  blocking  off  days  for  special 
activities.    Plan  any  big  events  first  - 
sleepovers,  camping  trips,  July  4th 
parties,  etc.    If  extra  funds  are  needed 
for  these  events,  decide  on  what  money 
raising  activities  will  work  best  in  your 
community.    Include  the  children  in  the 
planning  from  the  beginning.    Let  them 
help  decide  what  the  summer  activities 
will  be  and  how  money  will  be  raised-  Set 
aside  time  for  a  couple  of  days  to  brain- 
storm ideas  with  the  children.    They  can 
also  make  inquiries  through  phone  calls 
and  letters,  filling  in  the  calendar  as 
they  go  along. 

Next,  set  up  weekly  events  (dancing, 
swimming,  karate)  and  arrange  for  instruc- 
tors and  lessons  in  these  if  necessary. 
Now  is  definitely  the  time  to  line  up 
transportation.    Some  organizations  will 
provide  transportation  if  notified  far 
enough  in  advance.    Other  options  are 
renting  or  borrowing  a  vehicle,  making  use 
of  city  bus  systems,  or  asking  parents  to 
help  out  by  driving. 

Plan  early  for  extended  courses  in 
nutrition,  wrestling,  sewing,  cooking, 
etc.    Many  experts  in  the  community  are 
willing  to  come  in  on  a  weekly  or  biweekly 
basis  to  work  with  children.    Summer  is  a 
good  time  for  long  range  projects  that  the 
children  plan  for  themselves  and  follow 
through  to  the  end.    Gardens,  building  go- 
carts,  theatre  productions,  photography,  and 
program  newsletter  are  just  a  few  ideas . 

Smaller  field  trips  and  activities  can 
be  planned  around  these  major  events. 
Bowling,  skating,  and  trips  to  farms  or 
zoos  don*t  usually  need  so  much  advance 
notice.    Be  sure  to  leave  spaces  on  the 
calendar  for  unexpected,  spontaneous 
events,  like  a  concert,  the  circus  or  who 
knows  what  might  come  up? 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

CPR  TRAINING 


Cardio-Pulmonary  Resuscitation  -  who 
needs  to  know  about  it?    and  what  is  it 
anyway?    In  the  past  several  years,  health 
professionals  have  been  advocating  that 
lay  persons  be  aware  of  it  and  know  how 
to  provide  cardiorpulmonary  resuscitation 
in  the  event  of  cardiac  and  respiratory 
failure.    This  push  has  included  CPR 
certifications  for  child  care  workers. 
Increasingly,  children  are  now  being  made 
aware  of  CPR  techniques  in  scouts,  in 
summer  camps  and  in  child  care  programs 
as  well  as  public  and  private  schools. 
Knowledge  of  CPR  can  literally  mean  life 
for  an  adult  or  a  child. 

What  is  CPR? 

CPR  is  a  method  by  which  a  person  (the 
rescuer)  provides  both  air  and  muscle  to 
another  person  [the  victim)  whose  heart 
and  lungs  have  stopped.    The  rescuer 
actually  breathe:>  air  into  the  lungs 
(through  the  victim's  nose  or  mouth)  while 
exerting  pressure  to  the  chest  (over  the 
heart  muscle)  which  makes  the  heart 
pump  blood  to  the  body,  especially  to  the 
brain.    Many  life  threatening  situations 
occur  in  the  day-to-day  lives  of  children 
and  adults.    Heart  attacks,  drowning, 
electric  shock,  choking  can  occur  anywhere 
and  may  need  immediate  CPR  in  order  to 
save  a  1 ife. 

Where  Does  It  Fit  Into  Your  Program? 

*  All  child  care  workers  need  to  be 
taught  and  be  certified  in  CPR. 

*  All  children  13  years  old  and  older 


-the  steps  and  methods  of  cardiac 
compression. 

NOTE:     The  American  Red  Cross  and  the 
American  Heart  Association  recommend  that 
CPR  certification  begin  at  age  13  years. 

However,  children  younger  than  13  years 
can  be  taught  aboiit  CPR  and  what  they  can 
do  in  an  emergency.    Most  children  under 
13  years  of  age  do  not  have  the  decision- 
making skills  to  assess  a  pulseless  or 
breathless  state  or  the  strength  to  do 
cardiac  compression  effectively . 

How  Can  You  Include  CPR  In  Your  Curriculum? 

six  to  eight  weeks  ahead... 

Contact  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Heart 
Association  or  the  Nursing  Department  of 
your  local  hospital  to  arrange  for  classes 
for  child  care  workers  and  classes  for  the 
children.    The  course  for  children  is  a 
total  of  3-4  hours;    for  adults  (for  cer- 
tification) it  is  6-8  weeks. 


ACTIVITIES 

Begin  planning  specific  activities    to  do 
with  the  children  to  teach  them  about 
their  heart  and  lungs.    (See  below  for 
suggested  activities.)    Provide  these  act- 
ivities during  the  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
children's  CPR  class. 


need  to  be  taught  and  be  certified  in 
CPR. 

*  All  school-age  children  need  to  be 
taught: 

-an  awareness  of  different  emergency 
situations 

-how  to  obtain  help  in  an  emergency 
-how  to  provide  mouth-to-mouth  resusi- 
tation  (or  ventilation),  and 


*  Listen  to  heart  and  lungs  with  your  ear 
to  the  chest  over  the  heart  and  over 
the  lungs.  Then  use  a  stethoscope. 

*  Count  heart  beats  and  respirations. 

*  Find  pulse  spots  on  body:  radial (wrist) 
brachial  (inside  el  bow) ,  jugular  (neck), 
pedal  (foot) . 
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*  .Count  pulse... 

While  lying  down. 

While  sitting. 

While  standing. 

After  walking  for  5  minutes. 

After  running  for  5  minutes. 

*  Make  a  graph  of  pulse  rate  during 
different  activities. 

*  Mold  a  heart  out  of  playdough  or 
clay  -  have  children  look  at  photos 
of  real  hearts^to  copy. 

*  Have  children  think  about  and  find 
out  answers  to  these  questions: 

-  What  do  the  heart  and  the  lungs  do? 

-  How  do  the  heart  and  lungs  work 
together? 

-  How  do  the  lungs  work  day  and 
night? 

-  How  does  the  heart  work  day  and 
night? 

-  How  big  is  the  heart? 

-  How  many  times  does  the  heart  beat 
per  minute?    Per  hour?    Per  day? 
Per  week?    Per  year? 

-  Where  is  the  heart?  Lungs? 

-  How  is  the  heart  and  lungs  divided? 

*  Have  children  identify  and  look  at  the 
heart  and  lungs  of  a  turkey. 

*  Heart  Tracings 

Materials  needed: 

Red  construction  paper 

Scissors 

Tape 

Pencils,  pens,  crayons 

Have  children: 

-Close  one  hand  to  make  a  fist. 

-Trace  their  fist  onto  the  paper. 

-Cut  out  their  traced  fist.    This  is 
approximately  the  size  of  the  shape 
of  their  heart. 

-Stick  "heart"  over  center  of  their 
chest.    The  heart  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  chest  with  the  more 
pointed  end  turned  down  and  to  the 
left. 

*  Heart  Beat  Simulation  (Have  children 
simulate  their  own  heart  beat.) 

Materials  needed: 
A  tennis  ball 

A  metronome  (an  instrument  used  in 
music  to  count  beats) 


What  To  Do: 

-Give  each  child  a  tennis  ball. 
-Set  the  metronome  for  90  beats  per 
minute. 

-Have  children  squeeze  the  tennis  ball 
to  the  beat  of  the  metronome  for 
one  minute. 

Talk  about  how  tired  your  hand  feels  and 
how  strong  a  muscle  the  heart  is  to  keep 
that  up  every  minute,  day  and  night. 

CPR  training  and  activities  are  ideal  for 
the  long  days  of  summer  or  can  be  scheduled 
into  small  units  during  the  school  year. 

RESOURCES:     Contact  the  American  Lung 
Association  and  The  American  Heart  Assci- 
ation,  nearby  museum  of  science,  local 
hospital,  public  library,  and  public 
schools  for  heart  and  body  models,  graphic 
photos,  films  and  books. 


Trace  your  fist  to  see  the  shape 
and  size  of  your  heart. 
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ACTIVITIES 

MONEY-MAKING  PROJECTS 


Have  you  ever  noticed  that  mentioning 
the  word  money  in  conversations  immediately 
captures  the  attention  of  both  adults  and 
children?   Beginning  around  age  9,  children 
are  fascinated  with  money:    how  to  earn  it, 
spend  it,  and  occasionally  save  it.  Why 
not  tie  into  that  interest  and  include  child- 
centered  fund  raising  as  part  of  the  after 
school  program?    Projects  such  as  art  fairs, 
box  suppers  (decorated  lunch  bags  with  hot 
dogs,  cookies,  carrot  sticks  and  of  course, 
potato  chips),  car  washes,  and  even  the 
perennial  kool-aid  stand  all  give  children 
the  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  a  fun 
activity  with  a  payoff.    Consider  these 
ideas  as  you  think  about  fund  raising 
projects : 

*  Adult  participation  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  is  vital.  Educational 
concepts  of  mathematics  and  reading  play 
an  important  role  in  budgeting  for  the 
event,  estimating  the  response,  printing 
tickets  and  determining  the  profit. 

*  Involve  children  from  the  start.    Let  them 
come  up  with  the  idea  and  think  the  whole 
event  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Draw 
up  a  schedule  of  the  necessary  steps  and 
post  it  so  everyone  can  see  their  progress. 

*  Children  can  make  posters,  print  tickets, 
set  a  financial  goal,  prepare  food,  set  up 
tables,  serve  food,  clean  up,  wash  cars  - 
the  list  goes  on. 

*  Adults  should  provide  supervision  and 
good  judgment,  making  sure  the  project 
suits  the  developmental  needs  of  the 
children    (younger  children  need  simple 
events)  and  has  a  good  chance  of  success. 
Then  move  back,  and  let  them  carry  out 
their  plans. 

*  Evaluation  is  just  as  important  as 
planning  your  event.    Did  the  event  go  as 
planned?    Have  all  the  bills  been  paid? 
Did  the  children  have  fun?    (a  necessary 
factor  in  any  success)    Would  they  like  to 
do  it  again? 
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*  One  final  consideration:    without  a 
purpose  any  activity  will  lack  a  focus. 
So  before  you  begin,  ask  yourself  what 
the  goal  is:    to  raise  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  purchase  gymnastics  equip- 
ment?  just  enough  money  for  a  special 
field  trip?    or  an  event  for  just  the 
fun  of  it?   When  you  have  a  clearly 
expressed  goal  your 're  bound  to  succeed. 

By  Kathleen  Hermes 

Please  share  your  fund  raising 
ideas  with  others.     I'm  hoping 
to  collect  information  about 
successful,  innovative  fund- 
raisers involving  school^age 
children . 

i-     What  kind  of  event  did  you 
have? 

2.  How  were  children  involved? 
(specify  ages) 

3.  Was  it  successful? 

4.  Would  you  do  it  again? 

5.  Please  send  any  flyers  or 
samplers  of  promotional 
materials  that  you've  used. 

Send  to: 

Kathleen  Hermes 

School  Age  Child  Care  Project 

The  Living  Center  for  Family 

Enrichment 
3515  Broadway f  Suite  203 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 

In  exchange  for  your  ideas,  I'll 
send  you  a  compilation  of  the 
ideas  received* 
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ACTIVITIES 

SUMMER  OVERNIGHT  CAMPING 


Many   national  parks  and  recreation 
areas  have  free  programs  which  invite 
community  groups  to  use  park  facilities. 
Our  experience  with  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  area  located  on  the  border  of 
a  densely  populated  urban  area  provided  a 
"get  a  way"  for  children  and  leaders,  and 
exposure  to  outdoor  living  experiences 
which  were  rewarding  to  all. 

During  the  past  two  summers  more  than 
thirty  8  to  10  year  old  children  and  four 
staff  members  from  the  "Juniors"  School 
Age  program  at  the  Hi  Hello  Child  Day  Care 
Center  in  Freeport,  New  York  spent  two  fun 
filled,  exciting  days  and  one  night 
experiencing  living  at  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Brooklyn.    They  learned 
the  art  of  tent  pitching,  detritus 
preservation,  seining  (two  people  fishing 
with  one  net)  and  organic  gardening. 

Planning  for  the  'bvernight"  began  in 
the  early  spring.    Three  leaders  spent  a 
training  weekend  at  the  park.    They  learned 
about  the  program  for  children,  what  Hi 
Hello  would  need  to  provide,  how  meals  and 
routines  would  be  handled.    All  the  time 
and  effort  really  paid  off.    The  children 
had  a  wonderful  time  and  learned  a  great 
deal ,  too! 

Some  of  the  children's  own  comments: 

"J  learned  how  to  tell  poison  ivy  by  the 
leaves.  The  poison  ivy  has  three  leaves 
and  is  shiny." 

"In  the  morning  we  went  to  the  garden^  we 
picked  vegetables  and  ate  them,  then  we 
had  lunch." 

learned  how  to  cut  the  weeds  in  the 
garden.     We  also  went  fishing  in  Jam^^nca 
Bay..     We  caught  whiting,  jellyfish  and 
mud  snails." 

liked  wearing  the  waders  and  using  the 
seining  net*     I  learned  how  to  put  up  a  tent 
and  how  to  cook  outdoors*     We  had  a  great 
time!" 


^^In  case  you  are  wondering  about  what  the 
food  chain  is,  I  will  tell  you:    It  is 
started  by  the  sun  (we  all  know  there 
would  not  be  life  without  the  sun).  It 
produces  food  for  animals  which  are 
killed  by  people  and  become  food  for 
people." 

"We  had  to  sleep  in  pup  tents,  they  are 
very  small.    At  night  most  of  the  kids 
ran  out  of  the  tents.     We  moved  one  of  the 
tents.     At  night  when  we  got  caught  in 
the  rain  it  wasn't  that  bad.     We  went  in- 
side in  the  main  building  where  we  played 
with  the  earthball." 

An  unexpected  bonus  -  leaders  and 
children  can't  wait  until  NEXT  summer  to 
go  camping  -  a  new  Hi  Hello  tradition! 

There  are  campgrounds  managed  by 
scout  groups  and  other  outdoor  organizations 
which  are  available  at  little  or  no  cost 
for  overnight  trips  all  year.    Get  in 
touch  with  the  outdoor  groups  in  your  area! 


By  Vivian  Mannis 

Freeportj  New  York 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

BEEN  COOPED-UP  TOO  LONG? 


It's  called  'cabin  fever'.    Caused  by 
long  periods  of  time  spent  inside  when  out- 
doors is  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  hot.  It's 
hard  on  adults  and  almost  unbearable  for 
children.    They  quibble,  quarrel,  argue 
and  lose    control  because  they  are  bored, 
frustrated  and  tired  of  being  cooped  up 
indoors.    Here  is -a  message  to  all  teachers 
-  Don't  Panic!    A  lot  can  be  done  to  deal 
with  and  prevent  'cabin  fever'. 

Good  planning  is  very  important, 
especially  when  children  are  included  in 
the  process.    Ask  the  children  what  they 
would  like  to  do.    Spend  a  couple  days 
going  over  activity  books  and  brainstorming 
ideas  with  them.    Then,  as  a  group,  schedule 
the  activities  and  post  them  on  a  large 
calendar  where  all  the  children  can  see. 

This  might  be  a  good  time  to  rearrange 
the  room.    The  children  could  take  a  day 
to  plan  and  another  day  to  actually  move 
everything. 

A  fun  activity  for  promoting  good 
self-concept  is  to  give  the  children  job 
opportunities.    Put  an  ad  on  the  bulletin 
board  and  have  a  simple  application  printed 
up.  Example: 

WANTED:    Receptionists ,  Janitors,  and  Cooks 
Helpers 

APPLY:      Wednesday  4:00  p.m. 

Name  Veronica  

Address    1201  Blue  St,  

Hobbi es  Skating  

Experi ence    I  answer  the  phone  at  home  

and  at  grandma' s  

Refer en ces    Mom  and  Grandma  

The  children  can  really  be  useful  in 
helping  to  get  odd  jobs  around  the  school 
done.    Be  sure  to  keep  schedules  and  accurate 
time  cards.    If  possible^ pay  the  children 
even  if  it's  only  a  quarter.    If  not,  at 
least  compensate  them  with  stickers,  fast- 
food  coupons,  first  choice  or  extra  time  at 
a  favorite  activity. 


Go  outside  everyday  even  if  only  for  5 
minutes  for  a  quick  run.    Adults  and  childre! 
need  the  chance  to  let  off  steam. 

Extended  time  indoors  is  a  good  time  1 
to  review  program  rules  with  children.  Dis- 
cuss the  rules  and  the  reasons  for  them  with| 
the  group.    Maybe  new  rules  need  to  be 
added  or  old  ones  may  be  inappropriate. 
Keep  rules  simple  and  as  few  as  possible. 
State  positively  and  be  sure  to  let  the 
children  have  input.    They  will  be  much  ) 
more  willing  to  follow  rules  that  they 
helped  make  and  caregivers  will  find  they  j 
have  extra  help  enforcing  them.  ] 

Even  with  good  planning,  trouble  can  j 
occur.  Children  are  not  the  only  restless,  J 
impatient  ones.  Adults  are  often  irritable,' 
bored,  and  frustrated  during  cold,  wet  or 
very  hot  days.  For  this  reason,  it's  j 
handy  to  have  a  standard  Discipline  Plan  I 
clearly  posted.  Again,  involve  the  children 
in  deciding  on  a  discipline  plan.  i 

Sample  Discipline  Plan 

Step  1  -  Remind  child  of  the  Rule 
Step  2  -  Redirect  child  within  Activity  ' 
Step  3  -  Redirect  child  to  another  Activity 
Step  4  -  Remove  child  from  the  Group  1 
GIVE  POSITIVE  PRAISE  WHEN  CHILD  COMPLIES.  | 

Remember  to  always  give  children  fair  i 
chances.    It  may  seem  like  they  should 
know  better,  but  give  them  another  chance 

and  another  chance  and  another  chance  

Children  need  many  chances,  and  thus, 
opportunities  to  practice  appropriate  ' 
behavior. 

Sometimes  even  good  planning,  rules  and' 
a  discipline  plan  aren't  enough.  "Time-out' 
is  for  children  who  are  out  of  control.  j 
Designate  a  special  area,  corner,  or  space  | 
in  a  room  as  the  Time-Out  Area.    Try  to 
make  it  soft,  with  pillow,  carpet,  wall  i 
coverings,  etc.    Invite  the  child  to  rejoin 
the  group  or  caregiver  when  the  child  feels 
she  is  calm  and  in  control.    (Ed.  Note:  see 
Jan/Feb  1983  issue  for  more  on  "Time-'Out" )  j 
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Contracts  work  well  with  some  children 
who  continually  break  rules.    When  the 
caregiver  and  the  child  are  calm  and  in 
good  control,  a  private  meeting  can  be 
arranged  to  discuss  the  problems  (on  both 
sides)  and  come  to  an  agreement  about 
desirable  behavior.    They  can  draw  up  a 
contract  outlining  the  desired  behavior  of 
both  parties.    Point  systems  and  rewards 
can  also  be  effective  with  or  without 
formal  contracts. 

Good  planning,  rules,  a  posted 
discipline  plan,  time*out  and  contracts 
can  all  be  very  helpful  but  the  key  is  to 
involve  the  children  in  the  process.  With 


adult  guidance,  let 
spend  their  time. 


them  decide  how  to 


1^"  li 

By  Tracy  Bestey 


Early  and  Middle 


Professionals     Eamyour  doctoral  degree 

without  interrupting  your  career 


Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 
Summer  Workshops 
Field-based  Projects 
Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 
Nationwide  Program  Locations 


For  program  information 
Write:  Nova  University 
Dept.  CAE-S.A. 
3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7^159 


Nova  University 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 

ENCOURAGING  PARENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAMS 


As  administrators  of  school -age  pro- 
grams, we  have  all  *  experienced  the  frus- 
tration of  parents  who  show  little,  if  any, 
interest  in  the  program  that  we're  striving 
to  create  for  their  children.    The  first 
step  in  facing  this  problem  is  to  see  our 
programs  in  perspective  with  all  other 
parental  responsibilities.    Parents  have 
a  broad  range  of  commitments:  their 
child's  elementary  school,  their  own  work 
schedule,  girl  scouts,  soccer  practice, 
even  other  family  members  with  various 
needs.    Nov/  here  we  are  demanding  more  of 
their  time. 

Despite  the  obvious  obstacles,  we  feel 
that  a  degree  of  parent  involvement  is 
important  to  the  quality  of  the  program. 
The  following  are  ways  that  we  have  found 
successful  for  drawing  parents  into  our 
program. 

Parent  Newsletter 


Parent-Teacher  Conferences 

Twice  a  year  we  set  aside  time  for 
optional  conferences.    If  a  parent  has 
questions  or  concerns  about  a  child  that 
requires  uninterrupted  time  for  discussion, 
a  conference  gives  them  the  means  to 
pursue  these.    If  there  is  a  problem  with 
a  child,  we  will  request  a  conference  with 
the  parent  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

Family  Events 

The  children  take  an  active  role  in 
five  events  each  year.    Their  enthusiasm 
carries  over  to  the  parents  and  convinces 
them  to  attend  our  events. 

I,    Dinner  and  Parent  Meeting.    Each  fall 
the  children  prepare  dinner  for  their 
families.    Choosing  a  theme  for  the  ^  i 
dinner  lets  us  extend  the  idea  into, 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum. 


At  the  beginning  of  each  month  we 
print  a  one  page  parent  newsletter. 
Brightly  colored  paper  makes  it  stand  out 
from  all  the  other  papers  children  bring 
home.    We  limit  this  to  essential  infor- 
mation:   field  trip  dates  and  times, 
special  classes  being  offered,  new  policies 
and  upcoming  events. 

Parents  Bulletin  Board 

Our  parents  bulletin  board  is  hung 
above  the  sign  out  sheet,  at  eye  level, 
where  parents  are  most  likely  to  see  it. 
It  is  brightly  colored  and  holds  clear, 
simple  to  read  notices  about  field  trips, 
policy  reminders  or  community  events. 

Open  Door  Policy 

We  continuously  stress  that  parents 
are  welcome  to  join  us  on  field  trips, 
share  a  special  intenestor  skill  with  the 
children,  or  pull  up  a  chair  and  partici- 
pate in  any  of  our  activities. 


One  year  the  children  made  a  spagetti 
dinner.    The  preparations  included 
sewing  aprons,  to  wear  while  they 
"waited  on"  their  families,  dipping 
candles  and  making  checkered  table- 
clothes,  decorating  their  room  in  the 
spirit  of  Italy  and  preparing  all  the 
food . 

A  Mexican  Taco  and  a  Pizza  dinner  have 
also  been  successful.    After  dinner  the 
children  watch  a  film  while  parents 
gather  in  another  room.    A  guest 
speaker  leads  a  discussion  of  pertinent 
issues  such  as  self-esteem,  discipline, 
or  homework. 

2.    Holiday  Program.    Each  December  the 
children  put  on  a  presentation  that 
includes  skits,  songs  and  dances.  They 
make  costumes,  write  their  own  skits, 
decorate  the  room,  make  refreshments 
and  learn  about  working  together  to- 
wards a  goal . 
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3.  Open  House,    During  late  winter  or 
early  spring  we  invite  parents  to  an 
open  house  that  is  held  froin  4:00  to 
6:00  p.m.    Since  they  must  stop  to 
pick  up  their  child,  this  simply  en- 
courages them  to  spend  a  little  more 
time  in  the  program  that  day.  One 
year  we  used  this  opportunity  for  a 
crafts  fair.    The  children  made  and 
sold  crafts  to  earn  money  for  new  out- 
door equipment. 

Another  year  featured  an  International 
Open  House.    Children  split  up  into 
groups,  with  each  group  representing 
a  different  country.    Each  group  went 
to  the  library  for  books  on  their 
country.    They  prepared  food,  maps, 
flags,  and  even  wore  the  clothes  of 
their  country  and  shared  with  each 
other  and  their  parents  all  that  they 
had  learned. 

4.  Family  Picnic,    Before  school  ends  each 
year  we  have  a  potluck  picnic  at  a 
nearby  park.    The  children  spend  the 


afternoon  at  the  park  and  parents  meet 
us  there  after  work  for  a  casual  picnic. 

5.    Camping  Trip.    Each  summer  we  go  on  an 
overnight  camping  trip.    The  children 
go  to  the  camp  site  early  in  the  after- 
noon, hike,  swim,  set  up  camp  and  pre- 
pare dinner.    Parents  meet  us  there 
after  work.    Songs  and  ghost  stories 
around  the  campfire,  cooking  breakfast 
in  the  chilly  morning  air  and  relaxing 
together  in  the  woods  has  a  way  of 
bringing  people  together. 

We  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  degree 
of  participation  of  our  busy  parents. 
Parents  have  a  great  deal  they  can  add  to 
our  school -age  programs;  our  job  is  to  open 
the  door  and  include  them.    The  key  has  been 
involving  the  children  and  providing 
opportunities  for  parents  to  share  meaning- 
ful experiences  both  with  their  children  and 
with  other  famil ies. 

By  Shelly  Bohnan 

New  Horizons  S  'hool-Age 

Center 
Los  AZtosy  Cal^'-fomia 


VARIETY 

IS  THE  SPICE 

OFS&S 

Stir  up  your  students  with  spicy 
new  materials  from  S&S  Arts  & 
Crafts!  Turn  their  imaginations 
loose  on  hundreds  of  projects, 
kits  and  supplies  to  challenge 
every  age  and  ability  level. ..to 
meet  every  budget  And  you  II 
appreciate  the  service  S&S  is 
famous  for:  same  day  shipping 
and  our  money  back  guarantee. 
Retum  the  coupon  forf 
a  FREE  catalog  pack  ] 
ed  with  a  variety  of 
arts  and  crafts  avail 
able  only  from  S&S. 


arts& 
crafts 


New  Ideii  for  Eduortion*  Recreation  and  Therapy^ 


NAME- 


AlXiftESS  


BOX  SAN  1?83  COLCHESTER,  CT  0M15 


ACTIVITY  RESOURCES 


ACTIVITY  BOOK  PACK 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT 

BUY  ALL  5  BOOKS  SAVE  ALMOST  $5  -  A  $29.75  VALUE  FOR  ONLY  $24.95  !!! 

Joy  Wilt's  CAN-MAKE-AND-DO  BOOKS  are  NOW  available  through  School  Age  NOTES.  All  five 
books  use  photos  for  easy  directions.    And  all  use  readily  available  materials. 


THE  GREAT  PRETENDERS 

Masks,  makeup,  disguises,  costume  accessories  -  creations  galore  for 
children  to  dramatize  any  situation.    Easy-to-find  materials. 
Easy-to-follow  directions.    Over  50  ideas  to  use  right  away.  $5.95 

MORE  GREAT  PRETENDERS 

25  Head-to-toe  costumes  of  familiar  characters,  animals  and  objects 
that  children  can  make  &  use.  Simple  directions.    A  handbook  to  use 
over  and  over.    Will  spark  your  imagination  to  create  even  more  new 
and  exciting  "things  to  do".  $5.95 


PUPPETS  WITH  PIZAZZ 

52  Finger  and  hand  puppets  children  can  make  themselves  from  old  gloves, 
socks,  cereal  boxes,  paper  bags,  cardboard  and  felt.    Sparks  new  ideas 
that  can  be  endless.  $5,95 

PUPPET  STAGES  AND  PROPS  WITH  PIZAZZ 

53  Puppet  accessories  children  can  make  and  use.    Great  ideas  for  easy- 
to-make  props  that  will  provide  children  with  hours  of  enjoyment  as 
well  as  stimulate  interest  in  new  projects,  $5,95 


LOOK  ! 

Make  Science  Fun!    70  visual  activities  for  infants  through 
school-age  (exploding  colors,  pinhole  camera,  periscope) 
includes  35  toys  and  projects  to  make  and  use.  $5.95 
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HUG  A  TREE  and  other  things  to  do  with  young  children 
by  Rockwell,  Sherwood,  Willii 


lams 


Over  100  nature  and  outdoor  discovery  activities  for  both  preschool  and 
school-age  children.    Easy-to-read  directions.    Children,as  natural 
explorers,  have  fun  poking  around  and  exploring  outside.    HUG  A  TREE 
helps  you  take  children  on  many  fascinating  adventures.  Activities 
are  listed  under  headings  such  as:  "Loving  Your  Environment,"  "Turning 
on  Your  Senses,"  "Backyard  Data  Collecting,"  "Watching  Time  and 
Seasons."  $7.95 


ACTIVITY  &  SUMMER  RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


□  LOOK!   Scientific  Visual  Activities  Book  

□  Puppets  with  Pizazz  52  Finger  &  Hand  PujDpets  -   

Q  Puppets  Stages  and  Props  with  Pizazz  —53  Ideas  for  Puppet  Accessories- 

□  The  Great  Pretenders  Makeup  &  Mask  Ideas    

P  More  Great  Pretenders  Head-to-Toe  Costumes  


-$5.95 

-  5.95 

-  5.95 

-  5.95 

-  5.95 


^       Q  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  — -  Activity  Book  Pack  —  All  5  Books  —  $29.75  Value  only  24.95 

Hug  A  Tree  Outdoor  Discovery  Book  7.95 

□  I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  Art  Activities  Book    $12.95 

□  Puddles  and  Wings  and  Grapevine  Swings  -  Nature  Activities  and  Crafts  Book    12.95 

□  What  Would  You  Do  If...  Kids  Guide  to  First  Aid  -   4.95 

□  sticks  &  stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones  Basic  Crafts  Book  -  -  7>95 

□  Growing  Up  Green  Year-round  indoor  &  outdoor  gardening  activities  for' kids  -  -  4.95 

□  Come  and  Get  It  Kids*  Natural  Foods  Cookbook   5.95 


*  Honey-back  guarantee  on  all  orders 

*  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  must  be 

prepaid 

*  Orders  to  be  billed  must  be  on 

agency  or  company  purchase  orders. 

*  All  orders  filled  promptly. 


Total  $_ 

Shipping  $1.50  first  book 
$•50  each  additional  book 


Shipping^ 
TOTAL  BOOKS  &  SHIPPING 


Name 


Address 


City 


,^"^^:hoolAg«  NOTES 


state 


Zip 
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RESOURCES  RESOURCES 


"latchkey"  and  school-age  child  care  reports 


NEW  REPORT  on  SACG 

School -Age  Child  Care:  A  Policy  Report 
by  the  Wellesley  School -Age  Child  Care 
Project  will  be  available  the  middle  of 
March.    It  covers  a  review  of  school -age 
child  care  both  the  history  and  current 
trends.    Also  covered  are:  Parental  Pref- 
erences and  Practices,  Review  of  Current 
Research  on  Effects  of  Self-Care,  Finan- 
cing of  Programs,  Regulations,  and 
Recommendations  for  Policy  Makers. 
$10 

Contact:    School -Age  Child  Care  Project 
Center  for  Research  on  Women 
Wellesley  College 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-1453 

Free  school-age  advocacy  newsletter  is  also 
available  from  the  above  address.  The 
SACC  Project  Newsletter  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  School -Age  Child  Care 
Project  (SACC  Project).  It  is  of  special 
interest  to  administrators  of  and  advo- 
cates for  school-age  child  c:re.  It 
covers  current  information  on  legislation, 
training,  conferences,  and  policy  issues, 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^ 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^^ 


TWO  NEW  REPORTS  on  LATCHKEY  CHILDREN 

School -Age  Child  Care  in  New  York  State: 
Cooperative  Strategies  for  Solving  the 
Problem  of  Latchkey  Children 

Free  of  charge  on  an  "as  available"  basis, 

Contact:    Rebecca  Hatch 

NY  State  Council  on  Children  & 

Famil ies 
Tower  Bldg.  28th  Floor 
Empire  State  Plaza 
Albany,  NY  12223 


Who's  Watching  Our  Children?  The  Latch- 
key Child  Phenomenon 

Available  for  $2.75  (Calif., 
Make  check  payable  to  Senate 
mittee. 


add  6%  tax) 
Rules  Com- 


Contact:    California  Senate  Office  of 
Research 
1100  J  St. 

Sacramento,  CA  95814 
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ADVOCATING  (FIGHTING)  FOR  CHILDREN: 

THE  NEED  FOR  POSITIVE  PROTECTION 


-    "Surburban  middle-class  ^ latchkey^ .  chi2.dren.,.are,M^py_.and 
comfortable  with  their  arrangements r  a  new  national  survey  shows." 
(from-UPI  National  News  Service),  . 

"Latchkey  kids  come  hoxoe~  ta.  fear.,  isolation,  boredom"  (Gannett  . 
News  Service) 

School -age  children,  home  alone:    lonely  and  frightened?  happy 
and  comfortable?   The  really  important,  question  is  -  Is  it  good  for  ...  . 
them? 

Sometimes,  children  need  to  fight  their  own  battles  -  to  learn  to 
assert  themselves  -  to  learn  and  perfect _.t heir  conflict-solving  skins,__ 
Sometimes,  children  need  adults  to  fight  battles  in  their  behalf. 

The  place  most  of  us  find  ourselves  advocating  for  children  is 
within  the  walls  of  the  child  care^  prognam^- We.jtry  to  protect  children 
from  injustices  and  from  harm.    Therefore,  we  intervene  if  two  children 
are  physically  hurti^ng  each  other  or  if  one  child  never  sjeems  Jbo.  get  an. 
opportunity  to  play  with  the  basketball •    We  try  to  promote  optimal 
experiences.    We  provide  nutritious  food.    We  strongly -urge^  promote, 
and  plan  a  gymnastics  class  within  the  program.    Or  we  talk  with  parents 
and  teachers  about  a  child's  difficulty  with  math.    Most  of_±he.Jtim^»^ 
we  do  a  good  job  advocating  within  our  walls. 

But,  children  also  need  us  to  ADVOCATE  for  them  outside  the  program 
in  regard  to  their  health,  safety,  education,  community  and-faraily  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  advertising  and  media  (TV,  radio,  film).  This 

-advocating  can  occur  a^t  parent  meetings,  school  board  meetings,   ^ 

advertiser's  offices,  government  |)roceedings  and  in  legislative  councils. 

One  area  that  concerns  all  of  us  in  the  school-age  child  care  field 
is  the  need  to  advocate  persistently,  firmly  and  even  loudly  that  school - 
age  children  need  supervised  care.    They  need  positive,  nurturing 
"protect-wn.    Many  are  already  speaking^at:  


-0  - ..  J 


Dr,  Virginia  E.  Pomeranz  in  April  1984 
issue  of  Parents  Magazine  wrote:  "i 
make  very  few  categorical  statements, 
but  this  is  one  of  them:    no  child  of 
this  age  f5-6  years) — no  matter  how 
intelligent,  resourceful,  and 
reliable — is  mature  enough  to  be  left 
alone  at  home,  ever." 

The  Child  Care  Action  Campaign  is 
alerting  the  public  and  government  to 
present  crisis  in  child  care.  Their 
main  objective  is  a  national  plan  for 
affordable,  accessible  quality  child 
care  for  children  birth  to  16  years 
old. 

From  David  El  kind  as  cited  in  School- 
Age  Child  Care:    A  Policy  Report  (Dec. 

1983,  p.  18)  "Growing  up  too  quickly  

being  given  responsibility  prematurely 

 can  produce  undue  stress.  The 

child's  characteristic  response  to  this 
stress  is  anxiety  that  is  not  attached 
to  any  specific  fear." 

From  a  developmental  point  of  view  children 
under  the  age  of  12  are  not  ready  to  be 
left  home  alone.    We  know  that  the  elemen- 
tary aged  child  has  not  reached  the  stage 
of  abstract  thinking.    This  means  that 
they  are  not  yet  developmental ly  equipped 
to  make  all  the  appropriate  judgements 
and  decisions  needed  in  common  self-care 
predicaments  or  emergency  situations • 

YET! 

Working  Mother,  (Feb.  1984)  published  an 
analysis  of  the  results  of  a  self-reporting 
survey  of  709  six  to  fourteen  year  old 
latchkey  children.    These  results  were 
then  picked  up  by  the  UPI  News  Service  and 
printed  nationally.    Although,  it  refers 
to  the  question  of  "whether  this  kind  of 
unstructured,  unsupervised  afternoon  is 
good  for  kids  or  not..."  the  seven-page 
article  goes  on  to  make  the  case  that 
school -age  children  not  only  don't  mind 
being  home  alone,  but  they  actually  enjoy 
it  and  may  have  opportunities  for  positive 
growth . 

This  recent  trend  of  articles  portraying 
children  home  alone  as  happy  and 


comfortable  is  disturbing.  In  a  sense, 
it  legitimizes  the  "latchkey  situation"  ■ 
as  an  alternative  to  adult  supervised  carej 
This  "latchkey  alternative"  is  further 
validated  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  the- 
recent  media  attention  to  "latchkey  phone  | 
hot-lines"  and  survival  training.  ■ 

Therefore,  parents  can  feel  that  it  is  I 
alright  to  leave  their  children  home  alonej 
This  is  especially  true  since  most  parents 
with  school-age  children  are  faced  with  ■ 
little  time,  limited  finances,  and  too  few| 
community  child  care  resources.     As  much 
as  parents  may  save  in  money  and  energy  by 
leaving  their  children  home  alone,  they  I 
worry  about  their  safety,  behavior,  and  ■ 
possible  negative  effects.    All  of  which 
adds  to  "working  parent  guilt."  I 

Parents  (as  well  as  communities  and 
governments)  need  to  hear  from  us  and  be  . 
reminded  of  the  risks  of  "latchkey"  care  I 
and  the  benefits  of  supervised  care.  As 
James  Garbarino  has  stated:  "risks 
associated  with  latchkey  children  are  of  I 
four  types:     that  they  will  feel  badly  I 
fe.gr.,  rejected  and  alienated);  that  they 
will  act  badly  (e.g.,  delinquency  and  I 
vandalism);  that  they  will  develop  badly  \ 
(e.g.,  academic  failure);  and  that  they 
will  be  treated  badly  (e.g.,  accidents  - 
and  sexual  victimization)  .    All  four  are  j 
quite  real." 

"POSITIVE  PROTECTION"  is  needed.  Hot-line j 
and  survival  training  are  not  a  substitute! 
for  adult  supervision,  protection  and 
guidance.  They  are  a  last  resort  and  | 
should  not  usurp  community  resources  that  | 
may  be  used  for  providing  programs. 

Quality  adult  supervised    care  promotes: 
-successes  and  a  sense  of  self-worth  ' 
-opportunities  to  take  risks  and 

responsibility  within  a  secure  setting  j 
-a  caring  environment  I 
-fun  experiences  with  peers 
This  is  POSITIVE  PROTECTION.  i 

SAVE  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  -  SUPPORT  SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILD  CARE!!! 

See  next  page  for  advocacy  resources.  , 
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ADVOCACY  RESOURCES 


I Chi Id  Care  Action  Campaign 
P.  0.  Box  313 
New  York,  NY  10185 
,(212)  354-4669 


I 


'Children's  Defense  Fund 
P.  0.  Box  7584 
JWashington,  DC  20044 

Children's  Advocate 

>(a  bimonthly  newspaper) 
Berkley  Children's  Services 
1017  University  Ave. 
■Berkley,  CA  94710 


chool-Age  Child  Care  Project 
Center  for  Research  on  Women 
Blellesley  College 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 


I 
I 


hy  Rich  Sco field  and 
Bonnie  Johnson 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 


present  National  legislation  is 
Bpendinqr  to  fund  between  $15  -  30  million 
for  developing  school*- age  care  in  school 
buildings . 

Bin  California  $100  million  (!!!)  has 
been  proposed  for  similar  legislation » 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Please  Note:    When  you  renew,  we  will 
be  moving  your  expiration  date  up  one 
month  to  the  front  part  of  the 
publication  period,  i.e.  0685  to  0585. 
(Your  expiration  date  is  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  of  label  above  the 
zip  code.    It  refers  to  your  last  paid 
issue).    Example:    0585  would  expire 
with  the  May/June  1985  issue. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 


HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:    Time  for  School -Age 
Child  Care 

-  describes  the  child  care  needs  of 
families  with  school -agers  and  how 
communities  can  respond 

-  includes  developmental  needs  of  school  - 
agers  and  how  programs  can  respond 

-  emphasizes  and  examines  the  importance 
of  "half  a  childhood":    the  hours  when 
parents  are  working  and  school  is  not 
in  session. 

This  new  resource  has  had  additional  up- 
dated information  added  to  the  original 
manuscript  and  will  be  published  in  May, 
1984.    You  may  still  order  this  new 
school -age  resource  at  the  pre-publication 
discount  of  $5.95  plus  $1.00  shipping. 
All  orders  must  be  prepaid  to  receive 
this  discount.    Prepublication  discount 
offer  expires  June  30,  1984. 

OUT  OF  PRINT 

We  regret  that  KIDS'  AMERICA  and  GROWING. UP 
GREEN  are  now  out  of  print  and  will  no 
longer  be  available  through  School  Age 
NOTES.    We  suggest  the  BIG  BOOK  OF  RECIP';S, 
I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBOW  and  our  most  recent 
addition  AMAZING  DAYS  as  excellent  activity 
books.    HUG  A  TREE  and  PUDDLES  AND  WINGS 
AND  GRAPEVINE  SWINGS  are  both  great  nature/ 
exploration  books.    See  page  15  to  order 
these  books. 


'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k^'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'^^ 

FREE  RESOURCE 

We  are  offering  a  FREE  resource  Summer 
Program  Guidelines  to  all  new  subscribers. 
As  an  appreciation  to  current  subscribers, 
we  are  extending  this  offer  to  you.  Please 
send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
receive  your  FREE  copy. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 

%AIT  A  minute!" 
WHY  SCHOOL-AGERS  ACT  AS  THEY  DO 


Recent  requests  have  prompted  the  follow- 
ing article  about  the  developmental  char- 
acteristics and  needs  of  school- age 
children »     It  is  based  on  workshop  mater- 
ial I  have  presented  at  various  confer- 
ences.    The  more  we  know  about  why 
school-agers  act  as  they  dOf  the  better 
we  can  plan  and  implement  care  for  them* 

From  around  7  to  10  years  of  age,  children 
are  in  a  developmental  stage  that  Piaget 
calls  "concrete  operations"  and  Erikson 
calls  the  stage  of  industry  vs.  infer- 
iority.   The  terms  concrete  operations 
and  industry  vs.  inferiority  are  apt 
descriptors  of  this  period. 

CONCRETE  OPERATIONS 

Everything  has  to  be  concrete;  every- 
thing has  to  be  real.    The  school-age 
child  is  based  in  reality.    It  is  at  this 
time  that  children  want  to  do  real  work, 
do  real  jobs,  use  real  tools. 

The  preschool  child  happily  "cooks"  in  an 
imaginary  kitchen  or  "bakes"  in  a  minia- 
ture stove. 

The    school -age  child  wants  to  make  real 
cookies  using  real  flour,  sugar,  real 
bowls  and  measuring  spoons  and  bake  in  a 
real  oven. 

The  preschool  child  plays  with  a  ball  or 
with  game  pieces  in  ways  which  may  change 
from  day-to-day,  moment-to-moment.  She 
has  no  regard  for  or  need  for  rules. 


need  for  struc- 
This  can  be 


The  school -age  child  has  a 
ture,  order,  and  for  rules 
seen  in  his  activities: 

-  kickball.  Monopoly,  Boggle,  "Go  Fish" 
(all  games  with  rules) 

-  collecting  stickers,  string,  baseball 
cards  (how  many?  what  kind?) 

-  lining  up  and  putting  in  groups:  dolls, 
plastic  animals,  "army  men".  Hot 
Wheel  Cars,  etc. 

-  "clubs"  and  "gangs"  with  their  own 
rules. 


Structure  and  rules  provide  a  sense  of 
security  and  a  way  to  order  their  world. 
This  ordering  of  their  world  allows 
school-age  children  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  what  is  going  on  around  them. 

INDUSTRY  vs.  INFERIORITY 

School -age  children  are  workers;  they 
want  to  be  busy.    They  need  to  know  what 
they  do  counts;  that  it  serves  a  purpose. 
They  strive  to  complete  a  job  and  do  it 
the  right  way.    School-agers  say  "Wait  a 
minute!"  out  of  their  need  for  completion 
Their  sense  of  self-worth  comes  from  ac- 
complishing a  job. 

The  presy:^hool  child  hammers  nails  into  a 
board  just  for  the  sake  of  doing  it. 

The  school-age  child  hammers  nails  for  a 
purpose: 

-  To  master  the  skill  of  hammering  nails 
the  right  way. 

-  To  count  how  many  nails  they  can  hammer 
into  one  board  ("ordering  their  world") 

-  To  build  and  complete  something  -  a  clubi 
house,  go-cart,  or  a  replica  of  an 
airplane. 

The  preschool  child  climbs  up  and  jumps  of\ 
the  dirt  pile  or  wooden  structure  over  and 
over  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

The  school-age  child  climbs  up  as  far  as 
he  can  and  jumps  off  until  he's  accom- 
plished the  feat  to  his  satisfaction. 
Once  achieved  he's  no  longer  interested  in 
the  activity.    School-agers  say  "It's 
boring"  because  they've  proved  they  have 
already  done  something  and  are  ready  to 
move  on  to  a  new  goal.    The  fun  is  in  the 
completion,  not  just  the  doing. 

As  part  of  this  stage  of  industry,  we  see 
the  development  of  characteristics  which 
are  necessary  for  effective  adulthood: 

1.  Learning  to  complete  tasks 

2.  Learning  to  organize 

3.  Persistance 
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.  Achievement  and  reinforcement  of  posi- 
tive self-esteem  through  doing  a  good 
job. 


"That's  not  the  way  Mr.  Rogers  mixes  the 
»>ai7jt."     The  school -age  child  sees  the 
l^rld  in  absolutes,  right  or  wrong,  best 

or  worst •    There  is  no  middle  ground. 

I They  have  not  reached  the  stage  of  abstract 
thinking  which  allows  for  a  variety  of 
ideas,  views  and  ways  of  doing  things. 
(Although  abstract  thinking  is  a  part  of 
•the  adolescent  years,  you  may  see  the  be- 
■ginnings  of  this  in  11  and  12  year  olds.) 
Therefore,  we  often  hear  the  phrase, 

■"That's  not  the  right  way."  For  school - 
agers,  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  some- 
thing.   This  helps  them  to  order  their 

I world  (concrete  operations)  and  to  get 
things  done  (industry,  sense  of  accom- 
plishment). 

fecause  the  school-age  child  is  becoming 
ess  egocentric  -  he  no  longer  sees  the 
world  as  revolving  around  him  -  and  be- 
cause he  likes  rules,  caregivers  can  ap- 
Ipeal  to  his  sense  of  fairness  as  an  effec- 
*tive  discipline  method. 

■EXAMPLE: 
If  8  year  old  Todd  monopolizes  all  the 
legos.  Erica,  his  caregiver  can  say  to 

I Todd:     "Todd,  you'd  really  like  to  play 
ffith  all  the  legos  all  day,  wouldn't  you. 
J  wish  we  had  enough  legos  so  you  could ^ 
—But,  we  don't.    For  it  to  be  FAIR  to 
meveryone,  they  have  to  be  shared*" 

CAUTION:    This  appeal  needs  to  be  within 
|their  developmental  world. 
f1.  They  have  to  have  experienced  something 
similar. 

.  It  has  to  be  clear  cut  "it's  right  to 
do  it  this  way,  it's  wrong  to  do  other- 
wise." 

Their  understanding  increases  if  a 
M    rule  has  previously  been  established 
■    and  they  know  the  rule. 

m  FINAL  WORD 


I 


In  their  pursuit  of  mastery  of  specific 
^kills,  the  school-age  child  has  a  need  to 
■take  risks  and  to  try  their  wings  but 
Within  the  structure  and  limits  of  a  safe 
environment. 


I 


This  is  important  on  two  levels:    to  pro- 
mote risk-taking  behaviors  while  limiting 
potential  injuries/harm  and  to  counteract 
the  school -ager's  tendency  to  not  try  some- 
thing at  which  they  might  fail.  "That's 
dumb"  is  a  phrase  frequently  used  by  school - 
agers  who  want  to  avoid  trying  an  activity 
because  of  fear  of  failure.    FAILING  AT 
A  SPECIFIC  TASK  EQUALS  "I'M  NO  GOOD"  to  the 
school -age  child. 

ADULTS  CAN  HELP 

*  by  providing  support  and  security  thru 
their  physical  presence, 

*  by  having  clear  rules  and  safety  measures, 

*  by  being  an  imperfect  role  model  -  demon- 
strating that  practice  and  failures  and 
continued  trying  are  necessary  for  master- 
ing a  specific  skill  -  even  at  the  risk 
of  appearing  "silly"  in  front  of  others. 

The  danger  of  this  stage  is  that  the  child 
who  does  not  have  enough  successful  exper- 
iences can  develop  a  self-image  of  inade- 
quacy.   It  is  important  that  programs  pro- 
vide activities  which  build  self-esteem  and 
are  conducive  to  success.    Plans  are  needed 
so  that  children  can  complete  tasks  or  act- 
ivities.   All  of  us  have  heard  the  school- 
age  children  saying  "WAIT  A  MINUTE!  Give 
me  one  more  minute!"    with  a  real  sense  of 
urgency  in  their  tone.  Children  who  do  not 
finish  equate  this  as  a  failure.  Children 
need  activities  to  be  broken  down  into  steps 
which  can  be  completed  in  short  blocks  of 
time. 

Once  we,  as  caregivers,  understand  how  im- 
portant the  message  "WAIT  A  MINUTE"  is,  we 
can  give  children  that  minute  which  can 
mean  success  and  lead  to  a  higher  self- 
esteem.    This  also  creates  less  frustration 
and  more  enjoyment  for  caregivers  as  we 
stop  working  against  the  child  and  start 
planning  and  working  in  rhythm  with  the 
child's  needs  and  development. 


by    kich  Scofield 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


THE  SEX  EDUCATION  CLASS 


This  article  is  last  in  a  series  of  three 
on  a  sex  education  course  for  9-12  year 
old  children.     Specific  curriculum  ideas 
are  outlined  below.     This  articles  by 
Shirley  Nix-Davis  and  Rita  Heffner  is 
about  their  experience  with  a  sex  educa-- 
tion  class  for  school-age  children  last 
summer. 

Our  curriculum  developed  around  the  infor- 
mation and  misinformation  of  sexuality 
the  children  had  been  and  were  discussing 
among  themselves  and  with  the  caregivers. 
We  also  made  sure  the  curriculum  could  be 
easily  understood  by  everyone,  that  it 
was  "fun"  and  not  boring  for  the  parti- 
cipants, and  that  it  promoted  a  positive 
self-concept  for  the  children. 

The  ten~week  program  began  with  a  pre- 
survey  to  see  what  technical  information 
the  children  had  already.    The  pre-survey 
was  a  tool  to  stimulate  anonymous  ques- 
tions for  our  question  box.    How  naive  we 
were!    Our  children  did  not  need  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  question  box.    They  wanted  im- 
mediate answers.    Therefore,  our  first 
session  was  centered  on  anatomy. 

The  following  sessions  addressed  physical 
growth,  menstruation,  emotional  growth, 
relationships,  touching,  psychological 
differences  in  the  sexes,  homosexuality, 
veneral  diseases  and  consequences  and 
responsibility  of  sexual  relationships. 

The  last  three  sessions  included  field 
trips  to  professional  resources  who  helped 
us  explore  childbirth,  medical  clinics, 
and  birth  control  methods.    As  stated 
earlier,  we  wanted  to  develop  positive 
self-concepts  as  well  as  have  fun  with  the 
project.    The  children  had  a  notable  cur- 
iosity about  changes  in  themselves.  They 
were  struggling  to  understand  how  they  fit 
into  their  environments. 

The  following  activities  are  designed  to 
help  children  develop  a  sensitivity  to 
their  own  needs,  attitudes,  and  values  as 
well  as  that  of  others. 
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ACTIVITIES 


"Getting  to  Know  You"  banners  stimulate 
children  to  think  of  things  they  do  well, 
music  they  like,  hobbies  they  enjoy,  dreams 
to  be  accomplished,  and  noting  special 
things  about  themselves. 

"Me  Board"  -  For  the  first  class,  con- 
struct a  "me  board"  for  each  child.  En- 
title it  "I  like  myself  because. . ."  Each 
rlass    ask  the  child  to  fill  in  the  blank 
with  something  different.    Note  any  changes 
during  the  course  of  time  from  the  first 
class  to  the  last. 

Draw  a  picture  of  home.     List  things  that 
make  you  feel  at  home  anywhere  you  go. 

Ask  children  to  bring  a  baby  picture  to 
school .    Let  the  group  guess  which  person 
goes  with  each  baby  picture.     What  does 
your  family  remember  most  about  the  day  you 
were  born? 

Interview  a  parent  on  what  changes  she/he 
has  experienced  in  the  past  few  years? 
Learn  how  parents  felt  about  the  changes 
they  most  remember  in  growing  up.     Talk  a- 
bout  how  each  child  has  changed  during  the 
last  few  years. 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Not  only  was  our  goal  to  provide  children 
with  information  but  to  assist  them  in 
clarifying  wise  decision-making  processes 
and  problem-solving  techniques. 

*  Make  a  list  of  places  you  might  find  in- 
formation about  sex-related  topics. 

*  "Puberty  Puzzles"  allow  children  an  oppo. 
tunity  to  discuss  mgths  and  misinformation 
about  growth  changes. 

*  The  "Body  Clock"  matches  body  change 
sequences  with  diagrams. 

*  Label  diagrams  of  the  male  and  female 
reproductive  systems. 

*  Trace  the  journey  through  the  reproduc- 
tive systems  of  the  egg  and  the  sperm. 

*  List  sex- related  slang  words  and  their 
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I  meanings  -  Do  not  be  Afraid  to  ask  the 
[child  to  use  "street"  terms.  Remember 
the  "street"  term  is  all  the  language 

Isome  children  know. 
*  Role  play  and  discuss  dilemmas  and 
decisions  in  order  to  practice  methods 

Iof  solving  problems  and  developing 
responsibi li ty . 
*  Have  resource  books  for  the  children  to 
check-out  during  free  time.     We  had  a 
I  designated  area  (just  outside  the  social 
I  worker's  office)  for  the  children  to  use 
the  books.    She  would  often  be  close  and 
I  available  for  discussion  with  individual 
children.    However,  many  of  the  children 
wanted  the  privacy  of  "checking  the  pic- 
tures out"  on  their  own. 

f  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  AND  RESOURCES 

I  1.    Five    films  were  selected  to  stimu- 
I  late  thinking  about  puberty  changes, 
family  relationships,  feelings,  and  pro- 

Iblems  with  veneral  diseases. 
Human  Growth  II 
Then  One  Year 
V,D.  Attack  Plan 

I Human  and  Animal  Beginnings 
A  Family  Talks  About  Sex 

12.  Comic  books  that  summarize  the  facts 
about  sex,  veneral  disease,  and  becoming 
an  unwanted  parent  were  both  fun  and  ed- 

Iucational  -  from  the  National  Foundation 
March  of  Dimes. 

3.    Curriculum  Guide  -  In  Between:  A 


I 
I 
I 

I 


Family  Life  Education  Curriculum  for  Early 
Adolescents  -  (Ages  10-14).  Developed  by 
Planned  Parenthood  Center  of  Memphis  - 
United  States  Dept.  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.    All  games  and  activities 
listed  above  come  from  this  excellent 
curriculum  guide. 

4.    Sexuality  Education  for  Barents  of 
Young  Children  -  a  curriculum  guide. 
A  Facilitator  Training  Manual.  Sally  A. 
Koblinsky,  San  Diego  State  University, 
Ed-U-Press,  1983. 

The  eagerness  of  the  children  to  understand 
what  was  happening  to  -heir  bodies  was 
overwhelming.    During  our  project,  the 
caregivers  and  children  became  a  team 
seeking  information  and  resources.    A  team 
that  felt  secure  in  their  their  changing 
bodies  and  roles • 


Editor's  Note 

Sex  Education  is  a  sensitive  subject.  We 
found  people  had  varying  opinions  about 
not  only  what  should  or  should  not  be  pre- 
sented, but  also  opinions  on  the  source  of 
materials.    For  this  reason     we  have  in- 
cluded the  following  additional  resources. 

For  Children 

1.  Lord  of  Life  and  Lord  of  Me  (Book  5), 
Published  by  Concordia  Publishing.  $5.95. 

2.  Growing  Up  With  Sex,  Broadman  Press 
Appropriate  for  Jr.  High  School  level. 

For  Parents  and  Trainers 

3.  Sexuality"    God's  Gift  to  Parents  and 
Children];  Concordia  Publishing,  $5.95. 

4.  Teaching  Your  Children  About  Sex, 
Broadman  Press,  $4.95. 

The  above  four  books  may  be  ordered  from: 
Baptist  Bookstore 
110  Broadway 
Nashville,  TN  37203 

5.  God  Made  Us:  About  Sex  and  Growing  Up, 
Student  Book,  $1 .10. 

6.  Leader's  Guide  to  God  Made  Us:  About 
Sex  and  Growing  Up,  $4.95, 

The  above  two  books  may  be  ordered  from: 
Cokesbury  Bookstore 
Nashville  Service  Center 
P.O.  Box  801 
Nashville,  TN  37202 
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ACTIVITIES 


PARACHUTE  GAMES 


Materials  Needed: 


One  large  parachute  (obtain  from  army 

surplus  store) 
8-10  nerf  balls  -  have  four  or  five 

different  colors 
10-20  children 

What  To  Do; 

1.  Spread  the  parachute  flat  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  gym  size  floor. 

2.  Have  children  stand  completely  around 
parachute  and  lift  it  off  the  ground, 
about  waist  high. 

3.  Assign  each  child  a  color  that  matches 
one  of  the  nerf  balls. 

4.  Toss  all  the  balls  onto  the  parachute. 

5.  Have  all  the  children  bounce  the 
balls  on  the  parachute  by  lifting  the 
parachute  up  and_ down  (this  is  for  prac- 
tice). 

6.  Next,  have  everyone  try  to  keep  their 
color  nerf  ball  on  the  parachute  while 
bouncing  the  others  off. 


Another  Parachute  Game 

1.  Each  child  is  given  a  number  from 
1  to  5. 

2.  Children  stand  around  the  parachute, 
holding  it  at  waist  level. 

3.  While  everyone  lifts  the  parachute 
high  into  the  air,  shout  "Group  one. 
Run!"    This  signals  children  in  group 
one    to  run  under  the  parachute  and  to 
the  other  side  before  the  other  children 
quickly  bring  the  chute  down  to  the 
ground  and  capture  as  many  runners  as 
they  can. 

4.  Change  the  group  number  until  every- 
one has  a  chance  to  run. 


**You  can  make  your  own  "parachute"  out 
of  an  old  king  sized  sheet.    Make  a  hole 
(8"-10"  diameter)  in  the  center  of  the 
sheet.    This  will  allow  air  to  flow  thru. 
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ACTIVITIES 


GROUP  TIME 


Use  these  suggestions  for  encouraging 
children  to  express  themselves  verbally 
and  share  with  their  friends  in  possibly 
new  ways! 

You  may  want  to  help  children  get  started 
by  sharing  your  ideas  with  the  group 
first.    These  activities  work  best  with 
small  groups  (5-6  children). 

*  Bach  person  takes  a  turn  to  discuss 
"something  new  I  learned  today". 

*  For  a  moment  each  person  thinks  about 
the  clothes  he  or  she  wore  that  day, 
and  then  explains  what  they  wanted 
their  clothes  to  say  about  them. 

*  Talk  a  few  minutes  about  "what  each 
person  would  like  to  change  about 
their  life"  and  "what  prevents  them 
from  changing". 


*  Try  an  exercise  in  active  listening. 
The  first  person  to  participate  writes 

a  sentence  so  it  is  preserved  accurately. 
That  person  then  repeats  the  sentence 
to  the  one  person  on  his  right.  This 
is  repeated  until  the  last  person  is 
reached.    The  accuracy  of  the  message  is 
then  checked  against  the  written 
sentence.    The  group  then  considers  how 
attentively  they  felt  they  listened  to 
each  other. 

*  Ask  the  question,  "What  recent  piece  of 
news  did  you  find  interesting?  What 
news  did  you  like?   What  did  you  not 
like?  Why? 

*  Ask  each  person  to  state  "something  I 
wanted  to  happen  today"  and  tell 
whether  it  did  happen  and  how.    If  the 
"wanting"  was  unfulfilled,  tell  why  and 
how  you  felt  about  it. 


Proceeds  benefit: 

chilcJreri's  ADVOCATE 
th«  newftpap«r  lor  p«opl#  who  cArt  about  kids 


Terrific  Gift  Idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  in  red  and  light  blue 

Children  sizes:  $6  efch 

S(6-8}  M  (10-12}  iff 4- 16/ 

Adult  sizes.  S8  each 
S  (24-26)  M  (38-40)  L  (42^44)  XL  (46-48) 

AM  1 1  .SO  f  Of  m«H»«ifi  tfHf  Mndltng 

DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Write. 
T-shirts 

C^T!!dre^'s  Adv«:Ble 
1017  Univtrtity  Av« 
Berkeley.  CA  d4710 
(41 S)  &49'3820 
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AN  AFTER  SCHOOL  CREATIVE  WRITING  CLASS 


The  class  in  creative  vn-iting  for  children 
is  in  its  second  year  now.    It  is  part  of 
an  after  school  program  operated  by  a 
church  to  serve  the  children  in  its  neigh- 
borhood of  housing  projects,  single  family 
homes,  dry  cleaning  establishments, 
country  music  studios,  university 
buildings,  and  a  big  city  hospital.  The 
writing  class  meets  one  afternoon  a  week, 
for  about  an  hour. 

The  class  began  as  a  way  of  helping 
children  honor  and  express  their  inner- 
ness--that  view  of  the  world  which  is 
TJnique  to  each  of  us,  shaped  by  our  life, 
and  which  I  feared,  in  crowded  homes  and 
schools  under  the  anesthesia  of  television, 
might  not  be  allowed  to  claim  its  rich, 
life- savoring  place. 

HOW  DOES  IT  WRK? 

The  p»'o gram  director  pre-regi stars  the 
children  and,  at  my  request,  limits  the 
number  to  eight  students  from  among  the 
4th,  5th  and  6th  graders.    (The  first 
year  attendance  was  more  random  and  we 
had  everything  from  first  to  sixth 
graders. ) 

When  the  children  first  come,  we  make  out 
name  tags:    it  is  important  that  all  of  us 
know  each  others'  names.    I  talk  about 
what  kind  of  writing  class  this  is  going 
to  be.    I  tell  them  (they  grow  very  quiet) 
that  no  one  in  all  the  world  has  had  just 
the  experiences  they  have  had,  that  each 
of  them  has  special  feelings  and  stories 
that  are  theirs  alone,  special  fears  and 
hopes,  and  that  that  is  what  we're  going  to 
write  about.    I  tell  them  we  are  not  going 
to  worry  about  spelling  or  punctuation— 
that  those  are  important  things  and  if  they 
want  to  ask  me  to  spell  a  v<ord,  I'll  be 
glad  to  do  it— but  that's  not  what  this 
writing  class  is  about. 


Then  I  may  read  some  evocative  story  or 
perhaps  something  another  child  has  written 
—from  THE  ME  NOBODY  KNOWS,  or  some 
things  I've  collected  from  my  work  with 
children. 

I  hand  each  child  a  clipboard  to  use. 
(They  pin  their  name-tags  to  them  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  assuring  themselves 
of  some  ownership  and  continuity  when  they 
come  back  next  week.)    They  also  receive 
a  pencil  and  several  pieces  of  paper. 

What  to  write?   Always  "anything  you  want." 
But  some  children  need  prompters  to  get 
started.    I  have  on  newsprint  some 
possible  subjects:    WHAT  I  LOVE  ABOUT 
SCHOOL.    WHAT  I  HATE  ABOUT  SCHOOL.  WHAT 
I  THINK  ABOUT  WHEN  I'M  LYING  AWAKE  IN  THE 
DARK.    Sometimes  I  post  fragments  of 
sentences:    "One  day  I  was  walking  past  a 
dark  doorway..."  or  "Sometimes  I  wish  my 
mother..."  or  "....my  father"  or  "...my 
house".    Sometimes  I  bring  magazine 
pictures  that  seem  to  suggest  a  story.  I 
keep  available  for  browsing  an  envelope  of 
index  cards  with  suggestions:    "What  if 
you  woke  up  one  morning  and  you  were 
invisible..."    Or,  "What  if  you  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  some  mice  were  having  a 
party  under  the  table?"    Or,  "If  you  were 
God,  how  would  you  make  the  world?"  If 
they  still  have  trouble  getting  started,  I 
might  suggest,  "Why  don't  you  write 
something  about  your  family?"    Or,  even 
(a  technique  for  getting  past  writer's 
block)  "Write  about  how  hard  it  is  to 
think  of  something  to  write." 

The  atmosphere  is  loose,  free  -  though  I  do 
press  for  quiet  and  attentiveness  to  work. 
But  we  are  colleagues.    It  is  hard  to  write 
I  am. there  to  listen  and  encourage. 

What  do  the  children  write?   Often  just  two 
or  three  sentences  put  together.  The 
stories  are  short--never  more  than  a  page, 
though  some  children  will  write  three  or 
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four  stories  at  a  session.    The  stories 
may  be  full  of  internal  rhyme  and  non- 
sense.   They  may  be  reflections  on  nature 
and  the  state  of  the  world,  accounts  of 
an  embarrassing  fall  in  school »  or  wishes 
expressed  (for  the  first  time)  that  a 
father  had  not  died  or  that  there  was 
not  so  much  killing  in  the  world. 

Sometimes,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  the 
children  will  choose  to  read  their  stories 
aloud.    We  are  attentive--it  is  one  of  the 
few  rules:    If  anyone  is  willing  to  read 
their  work--which  is  a  scary  thing--we 
will  be  considerate,  quiet,  polite.  We 
owe  it  to  each  other  and  to  the  occasion. 

Between  the  weekly  sessions,  I  type  up  the 
work  on  half  sheets  of  8h  x  U"  paper. 
I  show  the  authors  the  carbon  copies  but 
I  have  kept  the  original.    At  the  end  of 
the  term,  I  give  each  cild  his  or  her 
book--all  the  pages,  typed,  with  a  title 
page  and  a  sliding  plastic  spine,  bought 
at  the  stationery  store  and  cut  to  fit. 
It  is  a  thrilling  moment.    Intent,  proud, 
a  little  embarrassed,  they  turn  the  pages, 
reading.    Their  faces  are  illumined.  "I 


expect  you'll  keep  these  books  for  the 
rest  of  your  lives,"  I  say,  and  they  nod. 
They  mean  to--it  is  that  important. 

By  Martha  Eiahnan 

Author  of  four  children's  books.  The 
most  recent^  WHEN  CAN  DADDY  COME  EOhfE? 
about  a  child  with  a  father  in  prison. 


VARIETY 

IS  THE  SPICE 

OFS&S 

Stir  up  your  students  with  spicy 
new  materials  from  S&S  Arts  & 
Crafts!  Turn  their  imaginations 
loose  on  hundreds  of  projects, 
kits  and  supplies  to  challenge 
every  age  and  ability  level. ..to 
meet  every  budget  And  you1l 
appreciate  the  service  S&S  is 
famous  for:  same  day  shipping 
and  our  money- back  guarantee. 
Return  the  coupon  forf 
a  FREE  catalog  pack  | 
ed  with  a  variety  of 
arts  and  crafts  avail 
able  only  from  S&S. 


arts& 
 crafts 

New  Idot  fof  Education,  Recreation  and  Therapy. 


cnv  


mmm  AnTw  «  GnAmrm  \m  san-i    coich£ster,  ct  064]s 


ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


ALL  FIFTY  STATES  STUDY  EDUCATION  REFORM 


All  fifty  states  have  state-level 
connnissions  to  study  ways  and  means  of 
improving  their  education  systera. 
Education  Week,  a  national  education 
newspaper,  discovered  the  following  in  a 
national  survey  of  education  reform: 

1)  "16  states  are  considering  extending 
the  school  year."    Alaska,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Oregon,  Vermont,  Wyoming,  Hawaii. 

2)  10  states  are  contemplating  limiting 
extra  curricular  activities.  Limits 
could  be  that  activities  are  separate 
from  the  "instructional"  day  or 
dependent  on  grade-point  average, 

3)  15  states  are  considering  lengthening 
kindergarten  hours. 

4)  Six  states  are  considering  lengthening 
the  school  day.    Arizona,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Illinois, 
Hawaii • 

5)  Colorado  is  looking  at  an  alternative 
calendar  for  energy  conservation/ 
economical  savings  (Editor's  Note: 
Some  schools  in  Colorado  have  year- 
round  school). 

6)  Hawaii  is  thinking  about  year-round 
school  • 

Obviously  upgrading  education  is  beneficial 
to  everyone.    However,  it  is  important 
to  look  at  flow  specific  proposed  changes 
would  directly  effect  after-school  and 
suinmer  school -age  programs.    Below  are 
ways  some  of  these  changes  might  affect 
your  program. 


Longer  school  day 

^iess  labor  Cfor  staff)  expense 
-Less  need  for  care  as  perceived  by 
parents,  therefore  more  children  at 
home  by  themselves 

-Parents  may  feel  expense  of  care  is 
not  justified  when  weighed  against 
the  shorter  amount  per  day  care  is 
needed 

-Shorter  school -age  program  hours  means 
more  difficulty  keeping  school  space 
for  school -age  programs 

-Limits  type  and  quality  of  program 
activities  and  experiences 

Longer  school  year 

-increases  number  of  days  for  before 

and  after  school  care 
-Decreases  number  of  full  day  care 
-Will  this  mean  decreased  revenue  for 

profit  care,  decreased  expenses  for 

non-profit?? 

Changes  in  school  calendar^  including 

year-round  care 

-Decreased  opportunities  for  extended 
or  more  involved  activities  (camping 
overnights,  special  courses, 
apprentice  positions  in  community) 

How  would  these  changes  effect  your 
program?    What  do  you  need  to  consider 
to  plan  for  these  type  of  changes? 

For  more  information: 

Contact  the  commission  studying  education 
reform  in  your  state  by  phoning  the 
governor's  office,  the  state  education 
administrative  office,  or  the  state 
Education  Association  (for  teachers) .  Not 
only  will  this  help  you  in  planning  for 
the  future  but  you  may  be  able  to  share 
valuable  information  on  school-age  child 
care  with  meni^ers  of  the  commission. 


Mandatory  kindergarten 

-More  4  and  5  year  olds  ,in  before  and 
after  school -age  care 

^2u 
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SUMMER  ENRICHMENT  TIPS 


For  many  school -agers,  the  end  of  school 
is  the  release  from  a  highly  structured, 
regimented  learning  process  to  the  easy- 
going, fun-filled  summer  days.    But  it  is 
not  the  end  of  learning.    Everyday,  every 
moment,  the  school-ager's  mind  is  taking 
in  information,  categorizing  and  classi- 
fying and  sorting  through  and  finding 
answers. 

How  can  parents  help  children  to  continue 
to  build  on  and  reinforce  the  knowledge 
and  skills  obtained  from  school?    How  can 
school-agers  take  advantage  of  what's 
happening  in  these  school-less  dags? 

Here's  a  few  suggestions  for  your  child  to 
use    this  summer  to  concretize  and  opti- 
mize his  knowledge  and  skills. 

Let  your  child  "daydream".  Leave  him  alone 
to  think,  to  fantasize,  to  Tiake  plans  in 
his  head,  to  imagine  and  to  create.  This 
will  help  to  stretch  his  creative  mind; 
creative  minds  are  a  key  to  effective  prob- 
lem-solving and  thinking. 

Capitalize  on  the  everyday  events.  Use 
common  events  to  help  your  child  learn 
and  reinforce  basic  math,  reading  and  soc- 
ial skills.    See  box  for  specific 
suggestions. 

Be  a  positive  model . 
'*  You  want  your  child  to  read  and  be 
really  good  at  it  -  then  you  set  the 
example  by  reading  and  enjoying  books  and 
magazines;  by  going  to  bookstores  and 
browsing  through  the  many  wonderful  books 
available;  by  t?>lking  about  and  discussing 
what  you've  read.^  and  by  going  to 
libraries  and  checking  out  books  to 
read. 

*  Ynu  want  your  child  to  be  good  at  math. 

-  Do  the  family  budget  with  your  child 

-  Talk  out  loud  (in  your  child's  presence) 
as  you  decide  how  much  money  to  spend  on 
food  this  week,  what  bills  to  pay,  how 
much  cloth  to  buy  to  make  the  curtains 
and  how  you  figured  it  out. 

-Share  everyday  events  that  invo,lve  math, 


show  your  child  that  knowing  math  helps 
you,  that  it  has  a  purpose. 

Allow  your  child  room  to  make  mistakes. 
Let  him  learn  from  failure.    Give  him  a 
chance  to  figure  out  what  went  wrong, 
what  he  might  change  to  succeed, 

GIVE  HIM  CREDIT  FOR  TRYING  AND  FOR  THINKING 


CAPITALIZING  ON  EVERYDAY  EVENTS 


READING  SKILLS 

1.  Visit  pubMc  libraries  and  bookstorts  on 

a  rtgular  basis  -  weekly.  Your  child  needs 
his  onm  library  '"ird. 

Hake  sure  lots  of  reading  material:  books, 
coffilc  books,  magazines,  newspapers  are 
available  to  your  child. 

2.  Play  word  games: 

Boggle  Scrabble  Monopoly 
Crosswrd  Puzzles  Anagrams 

3.  Putting  Words  to  Pictures. 

Have  your  child  cut  pictures  from 
magazines  and  words  from  magazines /news- 
papers, then  have  your  child  labtl  the 
pictures  with  captions  or  make  his  own  - 
comic  book. 

4.  Travel  Experiences 

-  Children  can  tell  the  story  of  their  trip 
on  a  tape  recorder  or,  with  other 
children,  put  together  ;i  day  of  the  trip. 

"  Children  can  make  a  cut-and-p«ste  book  of 
pictures  of  similar  travel  experiences- 
different  cars,  animals,  swiming, 
picnics. 

MATH  SKILLS 

1.  Kake  a  chart  of  highand  low  temperatures 
{from  radio,  TV,  or  newspaper)  on  dally 
basis.    Figure  out  th«  cv^rage  temperatures 
for  the  day«  week,  month. 

This  chart  could  also  include  temperatures 
In  other  sections  of  the  country  and  werld. 
Where  Is  the  coldest  and  hottest  spot  in 
country/wDrld? 

2.  Grocery  Shopping 

-  Have  your  child  look  through  the  news- 
paper for  good  buys  and  coupons 

-  Put  together  a  grocery  Hit  of  food'i 
nee<ied,  usif^g  the  ads  and  coupons 

-  When  buying  food,  your  child  can  pick 
out  th3  best  buy  (r.omparison  buying: 
cost,  quantity,  quality  ov  products: 
peanut  butter,  milk,  fruit,  potatoes, 
etc. 

3.  Sports 

Hake  a  chart  of  b«seba]l  scores  of  which 
tear  made  the  most  runs,  most  hits,  won 
the  oost  gamuts. 
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ACTIVITY  RESOURCES 


AMAZING  DAYS 


by  Randy  Hare! son      Over  365  activities  and  ideas  for  projects 

and  themes  -  at  least  one  activity  for  every  day  of  the 
year!    Even  includes  a  page  of  ''calendar"  stickers.  Great 
Ideas  include: 


KITE  DAY  (April  4)  -  Kids  learn  how  to  fly  two  kites  on  one 
string.    Plus  special  kite  flying  tips.    Kite  lovers  club 
information  included. 


RHYTHM  DAY  (May  7)  -  "Archibald's  Cat"  Rhythm  Game 


KAMEHAMEHA  DAY  (June  11)  -  Celebrate  this  Hawaiian  festival, 
Learn  new  Hawaiian  words. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES  (July  17)  -  Olympics  maze  and  crossword  puzzle 


BALLOON  CROSSING  (August  17)  -  Race  "jet-propelled"  balloons 
across  the  room  or  playground. 


All  this  and  more  for  ONLY  $5.95  plus  shipping. 


I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBOW     by  Marjorie  Frank 


Giant  collection  of  arts  and  crafts  activities.  Brightly 
colored  pages  filled  with  step-Ly-step  instructions  and  clear 
illustrations  that  are  easy  to  follow.    Things  to  do  with 
CHALK,  PAPER,  PAINT,  CLOTH,  YARN,  STRING,  and  FOOD.  Plus 
things  to  CARVE,  MOLD,  SCULPT,  and  PRINT.    Ideas  include  foil 
sculptures,  wet  yarn  sculpture,  simple  silk-screening,  edible 
rainbows,  scrimshaw 
and  ME-cubes.   300  pages 


$12.95  plus  shipping 


FREE  SHIPPING 


SPECIAL!  SPECIAL!! 
WHEN  YOU  ORDER  BOTH  AflAZING  DAYS  &  I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBOW 

SAVE!!      SAVE!!  $2.00 
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ACTIVITY  &  SUMMER  RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  Art  Activities  Book  $12.95 

□  faazing  Days  —over  365  activities  &  ideas  for  projects  and  theroes-  -  6.95 

FREE  Shipping  when  ordering  both  Amazing  Days  &  I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow          !!  SAVE  !!  $2.00 
LOOK!   Scientific  Visual  Activities  Book  -   5.95 

O  Pup{>ets  with  Pizazz  52  Finger  &  Hand  Puppets  -  -   5.95 

□  Puppets  Stages  and  Props  with  Pizazz  —53  Ideas  for  Puppet  Accessories  -   5.95 

□  The  Great  Pretenders  Makeup  J  Mask  Ideas—  -  -  -   5.95 

Q  More  Great  Pretenders  Head-to-Toe  Costumes™    —  5.95 

ic  *  Q  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  — -  Activity  Book  Pack  ™  All  5  Books  —  $29.75  Value  only  24.95 


D    Hug  A  Tree   Outdoor  Discovery  Book       7.95 

□  Puddles  and  Wings  and  Grapevine  Swings  -  Nature  Activities  and  Crafts  Book   12.95 

□  What  Would  You  Do  If...   Kids  Guide  to  First  Aid  4.95 

□  Sticks  i  Stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones  -  -  -  -  Basic  Crafts  Book   7.95 

□  Come  and  Get  It  Kids*  Natural  Foods  Cookbook   5.95 

□  The  BIG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  FUN-  Basic  activities  book  12.95 

□  Super  Snacks  over  165  recipes  for  nutritional  snacks    3.95 

□  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book-  Active  sports  &  games  everyone  can  play   -6.95 

□  Kid's  Kitchen  Takeover  120  ways  kids  cook  -  garden  -  experiment  in  the  kitchen—  -6.95 

□  The  Friendly  Classroom  for  a  Small  Planet:  A  Handbook  on  Creative  Approaches  to 

Living  and  Problem  Solving  for  Children  5.95 

□  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action  Manual  resource  for  starting  school -age  care  —12.95 
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SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

  □  Bound  Volume  I     1980-81  with  index  9.00 

School  Age  NOTES  □  Bound  Volume  II    1981-82  with  index  9.00 

PC  Box  120674  NEW         □  Bound  Volume  III  1982-83  with  index  10.00 

Nashville.  TN  37212  "  SPECIAL  OFFER 

□  Any  2  Bound  Volumes..  16.95 

NEW      DAll  3  Bound  Volumes  «23.95 

Total  $  

(or  attach  renewal  card  or  label)  cu-    .         m       4.  u^^l     <  i  cn 

^  Shipping  $1.50  first  book...$  1.50 

Add  50i  each  additional  book 

City   Total  books  &  shipping  $  

Subscriptions  QNew  DRenewal 

State  lip  

□  l  Year  (six  issues)  12.95 

*Book  Orders  less  than  $25  must  be  ri2  Years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

prepaid,  [J3  Years  (eighteen  issues)...*  31.95 

*toney-back  guarantee  on  all  orders.  ^^^^^  p^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  

*A11  orders  filled  promptly.  ORDER  TODAY  ! 
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As  reported  in  CHILD  CARE  EMPLOYEE  NEWS. 

"Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones  hut 
will  games  ever  hurt  me? 

So  begins  the  first  issue  of  STICKS  AND 
STONES  the  newsletter  of  Parenting  in  the 
Nuclear  Age,  a  Bay  Area  group  committed 
to  developing  resources  for  parents  and 
teachers  about  how  to  talk  with  children 
about  the  nuclear  threat.    The  first 
"ssue  focuses  on:    children's  violent 
play,  a  peace  curriculum  for  school  age 
children,  and  questions  parents  have 
about  how  young  is  too  young  to  talk 
about  nuclear  issues.    Subscriptions  for 
this  quarterly  newsletter  are  $12  a  year. 
Available  from  PINA,  P.  0.  Box  3479, 
Berkeley,  CA  94703." 


Free  Resource  for  Successful  Camping 
with  School agers,    CLASSROOM  CAMP-IN. 
a  colorful  and  detailed  booklet  on 
planning  and  preparing  for  a  camping 
experience.    Tells  you  how  to  turn  your 
program  into  a  camping  ground  for  the 
day. 

Includes  specifics  for  a  successful 
camping  trip,  history  of  camping,  lists 
of  what  to  bring  and  why,  safety  tips 
plus  great  outdoor  recipes  and  a  list  of 
ideal  camping  food.    Write  or  call: 

Classroom  Camp- In 
The  R.  T.  French  Company 
P.  0.  Box  23450 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  14692 
(716)  482-8000 


TRAINING  CONFERENCE    -    July  16-19,  1984    -    A  four-day  intensive  training  conference 
on  how  to  set-up  a  Child  Assault  Prevention  Project  in  your  community.    This  project 
teaches  children  (K-6  grades)  how  to  prevent  verbal,  physical  and  sexual  assault. 
For  more  information  on  the  conference  and  on  CAP  write:    CAP  Conference,  PO  Box  02084 
Columbus,  OH  43202,  (614)  291-9751. 
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F  EAT  U  RE 


SCHOOL-AGE  CARE  IN  THE  LmELIGHT- 

&Y  RICH  SCGFIELD   

Five  years  ago  Wheelock  College  in  Boston  sponsored  "Schoors  Out! 
A  Conference  on  Day  Care  for  the  School -Age  Child/'    Over  200  people 
gathered  to  discuss  a  then  little  known  fieM  ii^  t+te-c+vi-Td-care  profession. 
Many  who  traveled    from  different  parts  of  the  country  expressed  the 
same  message,  "This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  seen  anything  just  for 
school-age  child  care-"    During  those  two  days  in  June  1979  who  would 

have  predicted      much-  couTt^-happen-wit^r  school -age  chi  ld- care-4n--t^   

months  of  April  and  May  of  1984? 

Five  years  ago  who  would  have  believed  the  following  calendar  of 
events?  " 

April  nth  -  A  joint  res'olut'ion  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representati-ves  i^ 
proposed  to  designate  the  week  beginning  September  2,  1984  as  _ 
^'National  School-Age  Child  Care  Awareness  Week." 

April  12-13th  -  Over  lOO  people  attend ' a  r egi ona1"conf er ence  in 
Virginia  for  those  who  are  thinking  about  starting  school -age  programs, 

April  27-28th  -  125  providers  of  school-a^e  care  attend  a  regional 
conference  in  Minnesota  sponsored  by  the  State  AEYC  and  hosted- by  a 
public  school  system.     The  conference  is  designed  entirely  for  school- 
age  child  care  providers.  ~  " 

May  Hth  -  The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passes  a  $30  mill  ion -bHl 
to  provide  after  scnool  care  in  the  schools  and  to  establish  a  national 
clearinghouse  on  school-age  chrld- care. 

May  15th  -  NAEYC  plans  a  two-day  track  of  20  workshops  on  schaol'-age 
child  care  for  its  annual  conference  in  November. 

May  17-18th  -  The  First  National  Conference  on  Latchkey  Children  convenes 
in  Boston,  attracting  225  researchers,  policymakers,  and  leaders  and 
representatives  of  national  organizations,  corporations  and  foundations. 

May  24th  -  The  Wall  Street  Journal  runs  a  front  page  article  on 
after  school  care^  ~ 

May  31st  -  The  California  Senate  passes  a  $100  million  Extended  Day 
Care  Act  to  provide  after  school  programs. 


See  the  following  report  of  these  events. 


A-  ^J^  O 


%  Washington,  DC  -  $30  million  bill  passes 
House!  The  "School  Facilities  Child  Care 
Act"  has  passed  t! 3  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  now  goes  on  to  the  Senate. 
Thank  your  Representatives  if  they  voted 
for  it.    Urge  your  Senators  to  vote  for 
S.1531  which  is  the  Senate  version  of  the 
House  bill.    It  proposes  the  money  go  to 
community  groups  for  starting-up  programs 
in  the  schools.    It  would  also  establish 
a  national  clearinghouse  on  school -age 
child  care. 

At  the  Boston  Latchkey  Conference, 
David  Rust,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Policy  and  Legislation  for  OHDS/DHHS 
voiced  the  Administration's  opposition 
to  this  bill.    He  "thinks  its  a  bad  idea" 
because  it's  "too  little  money  and  raises 
people's  hopes  without  any  significant 
impact."    "It  lowers    sople's  confidence 
in  the  Government  to  solve  problems." 
This  was  not  well  received  by  many  in  the 
audience.    One  participant  countered  that 
it  is  important  to  demonstrate  that  it 
can  be  done.    As  reported  in  School  Age 
NOTES  the  "School  Facilities  Child  Care 
Act"  is  important  because  1)  it  provides 
recognition  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  problem  of  child  care  for  school -age 
children  and  2)  it  includes  monies  that 
will  support  continued  assessment  of  the 
problem  and  community  efforts  to  tackle 
the  problem.    (See  our  January/February 
1984  issue  for  a  "State'^ient  of  Findings 
and  Purpose"  for  the  bill  S.1531.) 

9  Sacramento,  CA  -  $100  million  Extended 
Day  Care  Act  passes  the  California  Senate! 
This  bill  now  goes  on  to  the  California 
Assembly.    If  signed  into  law,  the  money 
would  be  available  to  both  public  and 
private  agencies  to  provide  after  school 
care.    Priority  would  be  given  to 
programs  based  in  public  schools.  How- 
ever, of f-school -grounds  programs 
including  employer  supported  child  care 
would  receive  consideration.    Even  before 
the  bill  was  passed  strategy  meetings 
were  held  for  school  systems  interested 
in  implementing  programs  with  these  funds. 
Some  school  systems  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  providing  after  school  care 
regardless  of  whether  the  funding  comes 
through. 


Editor's  Note:    So  far,  School  Age  NOTES 
has  not  seen  any  projections  on  what 
impact  either  positive  or  negative  these 
bills  would  have  on  private  child  care  if 
they  are  signed  into  law  and  fully  funded. 

%Edina,  MN  -  "A  whole  conference  just  for 
us"  was  the  way  school-age  child  care 
providers  expressed  their  excitement  about 
the  Minnesota  AEYC  Conference  on  School- 
Age  Child  Care.    Hosted  by  the  Edina 
Public  Schools,  this  two-day  conference 
provided  practical  workshops  and  ideas 
for  over  125  after  school  caregivers. 
Linda  Sisson,  one  of  the  conference 
organizers,  said  that  one  particularly 
popular  workshop  was  "Handling  the  Wise 
Guys".    The  Wise  Guys  is  the  name  (self- 
selected,  of  course)  of  one  program':s  group 
of  older  children.    Programming  for  older 
elementary-aged  children  can  be  particu- 
larly challenging.    The  Wise  Guys  have 
their  own  room,  the  Fort  Room,  with  an 
A-frame  and  planks  to  build  with.  None 
of  the  kids  under  Grade  3  can  go  in  that 
room  which  automatically  gives  it  status. 
One  day  two  2nd  graders  were  looking  very 
wistful.    When  asked  what  they  were 
thinking  about,  they  replied  with  a  sigh, 
"We  were  just  thinking  what  it  would  be  - 
like  next  year  to  be  Wise  Guys." 

9 Washington,  DC  -  School -age  workshop  track 
planned  for  Los  Angeles.    NAEYC  (National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children)  has  established  a  special "track" 
on  school-age  child  care  for  this  year's 
annual  conference  in  Los  Angeles  Novem- 
ber 8-llth.    The  track  will  run  Nov.  9-lOth 
and  include  approximately  20  workshops 
covering  many  facets  of  school -age  care 
including  activities,  curriculum,  manage- 
ment, and  training.    The  NAEYC  annual 
conference  attracts  between  12,000-14,000 
participants  for  450  workshops  and  seminars 
and  250  commercial  displays.    School  Age 
NOTES  has  arranged  for  all  current  sub- 
scribers to  receive  a  preliminary  NAEYC 
conference  program  which  lists  all  of  the 
workshops  as  well  as  registration  fees 
and  hotel  information.    The  preliminary 
programs  will  be  mailed  at  the  end  of 
August. 
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^Boston,  MA  -  Latchkey  Conference  sparks 
further  debate  on  harmful  effects  of 
self-care.    The  First  National  Conference 
on  Latchkey  Children,  co-sponsored  by  the 
School-Age  Child  Care  Project  at  Wellesley 
College  and  the  National  Committee  for 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  focused  on 
three  areas:    1)  what  is  known  about 
"latchkey  children"  and  the  effects  on 
them,  2)  what  various  communities  are 
doing,  and  3)  the  implications  for  policy- 
making. 

David  El  kind's  keynote  speech  and  an 
ensuing  panel  on  research  sparked  heated 
disagreement  as  to  the  harmful  effects 
of  self-care  and  what  role  the  media 
has  played  in  portraying  this  as  an 
acceptable  form  of  care  for  young  children. 

Editor's  Note:  The  term  "latchkey  children" 
was  frequently  used  to  lump  5-  to  14-year- 
olds  together.    This  was  done  without 
distinguishing  any  separate  age-related 
needs,  variances  in  how  self-care  might 
affect  distinct  age  groups,  or  different 
types  of  after  school  programs  required 
because  of  specific  developmental  levels. 
Some  age-related  differences  were  pre- 
sented but  not  enough  to  offset  the 
general  term  "latchkey  children"  being 
applied  across  three  of  the  four 
Piagetian  developmental  stages.    Part  of 
our  role  as  advocates,  researchers,  and 
early  childhood  educators  should  be  to 
bring  out  the  age  distinctions  and 
educate  the  public  about  appropriate 
child  care  arrangements  based  on  a 
child's  developmental  age  and  individual 
needs. 

Future  issues  of  School  Age  NOTES  will 
report  on  various  topics  discussed  at 
the  Conference  including  self-care  and 
its  effects  on  children,  corporate  invol- 
vement and  working  with  the  media.  The 
School -Age  CC  Project  and  the  National 
Committee  will  produce  a  summary  report 
of  the  Conference. 

%  Fairfax,  VA  -  "School -Age  Child  Care  - 
It  Works,"    a  two-day  conference  in 
Vienna,  VA  sponsored  by  the  Fairfax  Co. 
Office  for  Children,  attracted  over  100 
participants  from  all  over  the  East  Coast. 
It  was  for  those  thinking  about  starting 


school -age  programs  or  wanting  to 
further  develop  existing  programs.  It 
provided  an  opportunity  for  school 
systems  and  community  agencies  to  get 
specific  information  and  ideas. 

%  Washington,  DC  -  A  week  just  for  us! 
John  McKernan,Jr.  (R-ME)  has  introduced 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  a 
Joint  Resolution  naming  the  week  begin- 
ning September  2,  1984  as  "National 
School -Age  Child  Care  Awareness  Week." 
218  co-sponsors  are  needed.  Contact 
your  Representatives  and  urge  them 
to  support  H.J.  Res.  544. 

%New  York,  NY  -"Af ter-School  Projects 
Proliferate  for  Children  of  Working 
Parents"    This  front  page  story  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on  the 
current  problem  and  stated  "as  middle 
class  is  affected  aid  comes  from  schools, 
employers, 'warm  lines'."    It  reported  on 
employer  child  care  initiatives,  extended 
day  programs  in  the  schools,  check- in 
services  for  9-  to  14-year-olds,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  "warm  lines." 

**School-age  child  care  has  come  a  long** 
way  since  that  conference  in  June  five 
years  ago.    Where  will  it  be  in  the 
next  five  years?    Consider  these: 
-the  current  l-to-4-year-old  population 
is  now  larger  than  it  has  been  for 
15  years  according  to  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau 

-by  1990  75%  of  mothers  with  school -age 
children  are  expected  to  be  working 
according  to  a  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  report. 


+++++++++++++-^-+++++++++++++++++++++++++^•+ 
Conference  in  Montreal 

The  5th  International  Congress  on  Child 
Abuse  &  Neglect  will  meet  in  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada,  September  16-19,  1984. 
Several  papers  on  latchkey  children  as 
well  as  developmental  issues  in  other 
countries  were  among  the  many  abstracts 
submitted  for  consideration.    The  Confer- 
ence will  be  presented  in  both  French  and 
English.    For  more  information,  contact: 
International  Congress  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect,  3450  University  St.,  Montreal, 
Quebec  H3A  2A7  CANADA. 
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SUMMER  SCENE 


When  children  arrive  at  the  program, 
they've  already  had  a  few  hours  of  living 
with  their  families  which  has  created  feelings-- 
sad,  happy,  angry,  guilty,  excited-- 
that  spill  over  into  the  school-age  program. 
The  caregiver's  greeting  of  "Good  morning, 
Joel,"  and  the  caregiver's  quick  "tuning-in" 
to  how  Joel  is  as  he  comes  through  the  door 
makes  a  difference  in  JoeTs  smooth  transition 
from  home  to  program. 


Summer  allows  for  long  stretches  where 
children  can  feel  as  though  a  particular 
piece  of  equipment  is  all  theirs.  During 
the  shorter  hours  after  school  there 
never  seems  to  be  enough  time.  Providing 
many  choices  of  activities  helps  facili- 
tate longer  periods  of  use  per  child. 


A  chance  to  have  the  blocks  to  him- 
self today  to  build  Joel's  dream  of 
a  giant  parking  garage  (juSt  like 
where  his  Dad  works,) 


Small  groups  of  children  eating  together 
at  lunch  offers  opportunities  to  talk,  to 
share,  to  build  friendships.    It  also  decreases 
the  chances  of  out  of  bound  behavior,  which  can  occur 
more  easily  in  large  groups  of  children. 
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Up  very  early,  most  school -agers  need  a  chance 
to  let  their  bodies  rest  and  unwind.    This  al 
helps  prevent  activity  levels  from  spiral ing 
upward  and  out  of  control • 

Note:    Sometimes  15-30  minutes  in  vigorous 
physical  activity  after  lunch  and  before  quiet 
(rest/nap)  time  helps  children  appreciate 
this  recouping  and  unwinding  time. 


"Hey,  Sam,  I'm  sure  glad  we  can  play 
cards  instead  of  taking  a  nap  like 
babi es • " 


Summer  provides  more  hours  for  outdoor 
play*    It's  a  great  time  to  inject  new 
energy  into  your  program  by  bringing 
indoor  type  activities  outside:  blocks, 
painting,  crafts,  table  games,  even 
sit-down  group  discussions* 


"It  sure  is  great  to 

be  outside.     I  hope 

no  one  wants  this  swing. " 


"Mom,  what  did  you  think  of 
my  parking  garage?  Just 
like  where  Dad  works,  huh? 
Ms.  Jones  said  I  could  leave 
it  up  'til  the  morning." 
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Going  home  after  a  long 
but  fun-filled  day, 
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FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY 

COMMUNICATING  WITH  CO-WORKERS 


Do  you  ever  dread  coming  to  work?    Feel  tired 
and  stressed  out  before  you  even  begin?    If  so, 
some  of  your  feelings  may  be  related  to  the 
stress  people  experience  when  co-workers  are 
not  communicating  effectively  with  one  another. 
Good  communication  patterns  based  on  an  open 
sharing  of  information  go  a  long  way  toward 
preventing  and  alleviating  stress  amorig  people 
who  work  together. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  communicating 
with  co-workers  in  ways  that  help  people  deve- 
lop a  greater  sense  of  trust  and  cooperation 
with  the  people  among  whom  they  work.    I  will 
use  Transactional  Analysis  framework  because 
that's  the  communication  model  I  like  best. 

One  way  to  develop  cooperative  communication  is 
to  give  and  receive  strokes.    Strokes,  accord- 
ing to  Transactional  Analysis  terminology,  are 
any  units  of  recognition  given  to  a  person. 
When  we  shake  hands,  wink,  say  hello,  or  talk 
to  a  person  we  are  giving  strokes.    Strokes  may 
be  positive  or  negative,  conditional  or  uncon 
ditional.    Positive  strokes  feel  good.  They 
consist  of  recognition  of  our  worth  and  value. 
Negative  strokes  consist  of  or  imply  criticism 
of  ourselves  or  of  our  behavior.    We  seldom  en- 
joy getting  negative  strokes.  Conditional 
strokes  are  strokes  for  doing,  based  on  some- 
thing we  have  done  to  earn  recognition.    In  con- 
trast , unconditional  strokes  are  strokes  for  be- 
ing, based  simply  on  the  fact  that  we  are  who 
we  are.    Some  examples  of  strokes  are: 

Conditional  positive— "I  like  to  work  with 

you  because  you  are 
such  a  competent 
caregiver." 

Conditional  negative— "I  got  mad  when  I 

saw  you  go  use  the 
phone  and  leave  me 
alone  with  all  the 
children." 

Unconditional  positive--"!  like  to  be  with 

you.    YouVe  great." 

Unconditional  negative--"Get  lost."  "I  hate 

you." 

All  people  need  strokes  (recognition)  from 
other  people  in  order  to  survive  physically 
and  psychologically.    We  all  need  lots  of 
positive  strokes  for  being  and  for  doing.  We 
all  need  a  few  negative  strokes  for  doing  to 
give  us  feedback  about  what  we  do  that  affects 
others  adversely.    But  nobody  ever  needs  nega- 
tive strokes  for  being. 

It  is  very  important  for  people  who  work  toge- 
ther to  give  strokes  to  one  another  in  order  to 
maintain  the  psychological  wellbeing  of  the 


group.    We  must  give  strokes,  accept  strokes 
and  ask  for  strokes.    It's  pretty  easy  for 
most  people  to  give  positive  strokes.  However, 
sometimes  I  hear  someone  say,  "Tm  not  going  to 
give  her  a  stroke  for  what  she  did;  she*s  just 
doing  her  job."    That  sort  of  thinking  is  un- 
fortunate because,  when  people  don't  receive 
recognition  for  the  competent  things  they  do, 
the  motivation  for  doing  them  gradually  dies 
away  and  burn-out  sets  in.    So  I'm  suggesting 
that  you  give  sincere  positive  strokes  as  often 
as  you  think  of  them.    And  think  of  them  often. 

Accepting  strokes  is  not  usually  as  easy  as 
giving  strokes.    Have  you  noticed  how  people 
tend  to  blush  or  duck  their  heads  when  you  give 
them  positive  strokes?   Sometimes  its  almost 
like  the  receiver  of  the  stroke  pushes  the 
positive  stroke  away  without  accepting  it. 
Though  the  intent  of  brushing  off  the  stroke 
may  be  modesty,  the  effect  is  really  to  dis- 
count the  giver  of  the  stroke  by  giving  a  non- 
verbal message  that  the  stroke  and  its  sender 
are  not  valued.    Refusing  to  accept  a  stroke 
is  also  a  discount  to  self,  implying  that  one 
is  not  worthy  of  the  positive  intent  of  the 
sender. 

Asking  for  the  strokes  we  want  is  even  harder 
than  accepting  strokes.    Each  individual  needs 
and  wants  certain  kinds  of  strokes  more  than 
other  kinds.    And  the  kind  of  strokes  we  need 
change  from  time  to  time.    Our  co-workers  can't 
read  our  minds.    Therefore  its  really  important 
to  let  them  know  what  kinds  of  rpcognition  we 
need. 

Asking  for  strokes  is  not  begging,  demanding 
or  being  selfish.    Instead,  it  is  giving  our 
co-workers  information  about  what  kinds  of  re- 
cognition we  value  most.    Our  co-workers  can 
use  this  information  in  any  way  they  choose. 
Sharing  information  about  what  we  need  and 
want  doesn't  guarantee  we  will  get  it,  but  it 
does  significantly  increase  our  chances  of 
getting  it. 

The  reason  why  its  so  hard  for  most  of  us  to 
tell  another  person  what  we  really  want  is  that 
we  make  ourselves  vulnerable  by  doing  so.  When 
we  ask  for  the  strokes  we  want,  we  are  allowing 
the  other  person  to  see  our  weak  spot,  our 
vulnerability.    And  that  takes  a  lot  of  trust 
and  courage. 

I  invite  you  to  practice  giving,  accepting  and 
asking  for  positive  strokes  at  every  opportuni- 
ty.   As  you  do,  watch  the  psychological  climate 
of  your  work  place  grow  more  enjoyable. 

by  Carroll  Youngr  RN,  CNS 

Mental  Health  Clinical  Specialist 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


NEW  TIP  FOR  HEALTHY  TEETH 

Cheese  can  help  prevent  tooth  decay.    As  reported  in  "Body  Bulletin"*  recent  discoveries 
have  revealed  that  cheeses— aged  Cheddar,  Gouda,  Swiss,  Brie,  blue,  mozzarella  and  Monte- 
rey Jack      prevent  the  formation  of  "plaque"  acids  which  cause  tooth  decay,  even  in  the 
presence  of  sugary  ^oods. 

In  teaching  and  encouraging  good  health  habits,  we  can  add  this  to  our  list  of  taking 
good  care  of  teeth:    (1)  brush  after  every  meal,  or  at  least  rinse  with  water,  (2)  avoid 
sugar  and  sweets,  (3)  floss  once  a  day,  (4)  eat  cheese. 

Listed  below  are  suggestions  for  cheese  snacks  and  lunches.    Both  recipes  are  in  COME 
AND  GET  IT,  a  kids'  natural  foods  cookbook.    See  p.  15  on  how  to  order. 


CHEESE  SNACKS  AND  LUNCHES 


Cheese  Toast  -  cut  into  triangles 
Cheese  cubes  and  apple  slices 
Cheese  straws  (recipe  follows^ 
Zucchini  Pizza  (recipe  follows) 


Cheese  Straws 

Ingredients : 
2h  cups  grated  cheddar  cheese 

%  cup  butter 
1%  cups  flour 

k  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  water 

Steps : 

1 ,  Grate  the  cheese, 

2,  Mix  flour,  butter,  cheese  and  salt 
together  with  pastry  blender. 

3.  Add  water  and  mix  like  a  pie  crust. 

4.  Roll  the  dough  out  thin  on  a 
floured  board. 

5.  Cut  the  dough  in  thin  strips  {h  to 
h  inch);  braid  2  strips  together  or 
cut  shapes  with  cookie  cutters. 

6,  Bake  on  a  greased  cookie  sheet  at 
450    F  until  crisp  and  lightly 
brown . 

Yield:  Makes  3  dozen  straws. 


Zucchini  Pizza 

Crust: 
4  cups  grated  zucchini 
2  to  3  eggs 

1  cup  grated  cheddar  cheese 
1  cup  grated  parmesan  cheese 
Sauce: 

1  -  8  02,  can  tomato  sauce 
1  to  ^h  tsp.  Italian  spices 
grated  onion  and  garlic  — 
a  few  drops  of  hot  sauce 
Toppings: 

sliced  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  green  pep- 
pers, onions,  and  grated  carrot,  etc. 

steps : 

1.  Grate  zucchini,  squeeze  out  the  extra 
moisture  in  a  clean  towel. 

2.  Beat  the  eggs;  add  them  to  the 
zucchini . 

3.  Grate  and  measure  half  of  the  cheese; 
mix  into  crust. 

4.  Press  crust  mixture  into  greased 
pizza  pan, 

5.  Bake  the  crust  for  20  min.  at  400°F, 

6.  Spread  sauce  on  top  of  cooked  crust. 

7.  Add  your  favorite  toppings. 

8.  Cover  with  grated  cheese. 

9.  Bake  for  10  min.  or  until  cheese 
melts. 


Serves  4. 


*Write  to:  Body  Bulletin,  Jack  Doyle  Rodale  Press,  33  E.  Minor  Street,  Emma  us ,  PA 
18049  for  subscription  information* 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


LYING.  UNTRUTHS  AND  OTHER  TALES 


Why  do  kids  do  it?   Will  they  grow  up  to 
be  adults  who  habitually  lie  and  are 
basically  dishonest? 

What  do  you  do  with  a  child  who  1  1es  to 
you?  How  do  you  handle  situations  that 
involve  lying? 

Six-year-old  Sandra  threw  the  ball  across 
the  room,  knocking  over  and  breaking  the 
juice  pitcher.    "Sandra,  did  you  throw 
that  ball?"  inquires  Mr.  Ross.  Sandra: 
"I  didn't  do  1t.    I  didn't.    It  wasn't 
my  fault!" 

Nine-year-old  Vince  comes  inside  after 
playing  soccer  with  Rhonda.    "You  ihould 
have  seen  me.    I  scored  20  points.  No 
one  could  touch  me." 

Yv>u  ^aw  Sandra  throw  the  ball.  She 
denies  that  she  did  it  when  you  question 
her.    Why?  You  know  Vince  didn't  score 
twenty  points.    Why  did  he  say  that? 

Six-year-olds  have  a  great  tendency  to- 
ward what  we  as  adults  frequently  consider 
a  prelude  to  juvenile  delinquency,  j_.e. 
telling  untruths,  tales,  "stories."  Some 
people  call  this  lying.    However,  these 
behaviors  are  a  normal  part  of  childhood. 
They  are  not  determiners  or  predicters  of 
later  anti-social  behavior  but  do  require 
our  intervention.    "Telling  stories"  is 
related  to  a  desire  for  self-satisfaction 
and  self-protection.    The  child  does  not 
think  through  what  the  effects  of  not 
telling  the  truth  will  be.    The  child  is 
not  future-oriented  but  is  focused  on  now 
—the  present. 

How  do  you  handle  this?   What  do  yoi;  do 
if  Sandra  throws  the  ball  across  the  room 
and  breaks  the  pitcher? 

First,  When  you  actually  see  a  child  do 
an  unwanted  behavior,  DO^NOT  ask  if  she 
did  it.    You  are  setting  TFe  child  up  to 
protect  herself  through  denial.    It  takes 
maturity,  inner  strength  and  future 


thinking  to  say,  "Yes,  I  did  it,"  when 
you  know  you  did  something  wrong. 

We  can  all  think  of  instances  when  we 
denied  a  wrongdoing  in  hopes  of  escaping 
the  penal ty--speeding  or  coming  to  work 
late.    Therefore,  we  can  understand  a 
child's  use  of  denying  (thus  lying)  to 
protect  herself  from  blame  and  punish- 
ment. 

Try  to  handle  the  situation  this  way: 

State  the  facts:  "Sandra,  you  threw  the 
ball  across  the  room,  hit  the  pitcher 
and  broke  it.    The  ball  gets  put  up  for 
30  minutes.    The  rule  is  the  ball  is  to 
be  used  outside  only.    Get  the  broom  and 
dustpan  and  clean  up.    When  you're 
finished,  we'll  talk  about  how  you  can 
pay  for  the  pitcher." 

What  about  nine-year-old  Vince?  Everyone 
knows  he  didn't  score  twenty  points. 
It's  an  outright  lie.    It's  so  tempting 
to  say:  "Stop  lying,  Vince,  you  know 
that's  not  true."    Nine-year-olds  are 
famous  for  exaggerating  their  perform- 
ances, often  with  a  twinkle  in  their  eye 
and  a  quick  disclaimer  "Oh,  I  was  just 
kidding." 

What  can  you  do? 

Say  "Vince,  I  bet  you'd  1 i ke  to  score 
twenty  points."    Show  Vince  you  under- 
stand he's  not  trying  to  be  deceptive 
but  just  wishing  it  were  true.    His  exag- 
geration is  a  wish  and  may'.  »  if  he  says 
it  out  loud  it  will  come  true. 

School -age  children  are  not  sophisticated 
enough  in  their  thinking  to  verbalize 
the  "I  wish  I  could  just  deny  I  did  it, 
and  maybe  then  it  wouldn't  be  true,  and 
then  I  wouldn't  get  in  trouble." 
or 

"I  wish  I  could  score  twenty  points.  It 
would  feel  so  good.    I'd  be  so  proud." 
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Their  thinking  and  their  language 
compact  and  limited. 


is 


Our  task  is  to  help  them  expand  their 
thinking  and  their  language.  Helpful 
phrases  we  could  use  are:  "The  pitcher  is 
broken."    "The  ball  was  thrown  across  the 
room."    "Clean  up  the  mess."    "Give  me 
the  ball."    "How  are  you  doing  to  pay  for 
the  damage?"  in  a  matter-of-fact,  non- 
punit:ive  tone. 

These  phrases  help  the  child  to  say:  "I 
threw  the  ball.    I'm  sorry.    I  know  the 
rule  is  to  play  with  it  outside.    Let  me 
put  the  ball  back  and  clean  up  this  mess. 
Who  does  this  pitcher  belong  to  so  I  can 
talk  to  them  about  replacing  it?" 

This  helps  the  school-age  child  to  be  re- 
sponsible (through  words  and  actions)  for 
her  mistakes.    It  teaches  the  school -age 
child  that  mistakes  are  not  usually  dis- 
astrous, but  part  of  living. 


Phrases  such  as  "You  really  wanted  to 
score  twenty  points,  didn't  you,  Vince? 
I  bet  that  would  have  felt  good,"  help 
Vince  to  know  it's  okay  to  wish  for 
great  performances  and  stardom.  Plus, 
it  gives  him  the  words  to  use  when  he 
wants  to  express  those  wishes--words 
that  are  clearer  to  those  around  him 
that  he's  not  lying  but  wishing,  dream- 
ing, hoping. 

For  most  school-age  children,  lying  is 
most  often  not  deliberate  brashness  or 
dishonesty,  but  a  tool  to  help  them  cope 
with  uncomfortable  arid  unwanted  situa- 
tions.    Our  job  is  to  give  them  more  ef- 
fective  "tools"  to  deal  with  these  diffi- 
cult moments. 

Persistent  Lying 

Some  children  do  lie  more  frequently  than 
"normal"  and  appear  to  be  deliberately 
dishonest.    We  need  to  be  concerned  about 
these  children  and  take  further  action. 

(continued  to  page  10) 


Directors... 

Earn  your  master's  degree  in  Child  Care  Administration 
without  interrupting  your  career 


'  Field-based,  guided  study  format 

'  Assignments  related  to  your  professional 
responsibilities 

'  Nationwide  network  of  students  sharing  ideas 
and  techniques 

For  information  about  the  program  cycles 
beginning  in  September,  January  and  May 
write:  Nova  University 

Dept.  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

305/475-7329 

B  Now  University 

Wova  University  is  accredited  by  the  Southerf}  Associauon  of  Cofleges  and  Schools  ar}d  admits 
students  ol  any  race,  color,  and  national  or  elhmc  ongm 
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The  following  are  suggestions  for  helping 
children  who  persistently  lie. 

1.  Have  the  child  write,  tape  record, 
dramatize  or  draw  a  story  about  a 
child  who  lies  and  how  he  learns  to 
tell  the  truth. 

2.  With  a  group  of  children,  start  a 
story  about  a  child  who  lies  and 
learns  to  tell  the  truth.    Have  each 
child  take  a  turn  adding  to  the  story. 

3.  Appeal  directly  to  their  sense  of 
fairness,  that  is  -  inform  them  that 
when  people  do  not  tell  the  truth,  it 
is  unfair  to  everyone.    Lying  makes 
other  people  suspicious  of  you  and 
makes  you  feel  bad  about  yourself. 
Telling  the  truth  helps  build  trust, 
friendship,  and  a  liking  of  self. 

4.  Seek  counseling  for  the  child,  especi- 
ally if  associated  with  the  following 
behaviors: 

*  excessive  and  frequent  fights 

*  frequent  stealing 

*  taking  serious  risks  with  own  per- 

sonal safety 

*  excessive  interest  in  stories  focused 

on  crime  and  terror 

*  frequent  and  noisy  use  of  forbidden 

language 

*  serious  and  frequent  destruction  of 

property 

*  cruelty  to  animals  and/or  other 

children 

(from  Your  Child  from  6  to  12, 
U.S.  Dept.  of  HEW  1966.) 


Editor's  Note 


DEVELOPMENTAL  STAGES 


five-year-olds 


six-year-olds 


seven-year-olds 


tell  protective  or  wishful  or 
imaginative  tales 

know  the  difference  between 
fantasy  and  reality 
(although  sometimes  they  don't 
know  or  they  get  confused) 

take  things  (usually  small, 
inexpensive  articles) 

tell  tales,  especially  when 
confronted  directly  on  a  par- 
ticular behavior 

less  "lying"  than  younger  or 
older  children.    Will  alibi 
for  their  mistakes.    Have  a 
strong  ethical  sense. 


eight-year-olds  -  tell  tall  stories.    Have  a 
flair  for  dramatics.  Need 
complete  attention  from 
adults.    Blame  others  for 
their  own  behavior.  Profici- 
ent at  alibis,  especially  to 
cover  their  mistakes. 

nine-year-olds    -  the  words  honest  and  truthful 
are  part  of  their  vocabulary. 
May  exaggerate,  especially 
their  performances/skills  but 
quickly  add,  "Oh,  you  know 
that's  not  true."    Have  ethi- 
cal standards  by  which  they 
live  and  abide.    Many  '^f  their 
standards  are  rules. 


Adapted  from 


Gesell  et.  al_. 
Five  to  Ten 


Your  Child  From 


Note:    These  behaviors  are  not  limited  to  the  age 
above  but  are  most  characteristic  at  the 
age  given. 


Best  resources  on  this  subject  are 
Gesell 's  Your  Child  From  Five  to  Ten  and 
Haim  Ginnott's  Between  Parent  and  Child. 
In  researching  this  article,  it  was  sur- 
prising and  disappointing  to  find  nothing 
or  very  little  information  on  this  sub- 
ject in  major  child  development  books. 
For  a  subject  that  is  of  concern  to  all 
adults  working  with  children,  few  re- 
sources are  available. 


PRICE  CHANGE 

SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE:  AN  ACTION  MANUAL 

has  gone  up  in  price  from  $12.95  to 
$14.95. 
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ACTIVITIES 

ALUMINUM  FOIL  MODELING 


Materials  Needed 

scissors 
pencil 

tiny  paint  brush 
aluminum  foil 


rubber  cement 

pipe  cleaners,  oil  paints, 

ribbons,  string,  fabric  scraps 
permanent  marking  pens 


What  to  Do; 


Take  a  sheet  of  aluminum  foil. 

Model  it  as  with  clay  or  wet  sand  to  create  objects  as  desired. 
Add  special  touches  (eyes,  nose,  hair,  collars,  gloves,  arms)  by  using 
pipe  cleaners,  paints,  ribbons,  string  and  rubber  cement. 

adapted  from  I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBOW 
by  Marjorie  Frank 


Proceeds  benefit: 

children's  ADVOCATE 
the  newspaper  for  people  who  care  about  kids 


Terrific  Gift  Idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  in  red  and  light  blue 

Children  sizes  -  $6  each 
XS(2'4J   S{6  -8}  M  (10-12)  1(14-16) 

Adult  sizes:  $8  each 

S  (24-26)   M  (38-40)  L  (42-44)  XL  (46-48) 

Add  (1  50  for  mailing  and  hindlinB 

DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Write: 
T-shirts 

Children's  Advocate 
101 7  University  Ave. 
Berkeley,  CA  94710 
(415)  549-3820 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


STRATEGIES  TO  HELP  CHILDREN  MANAGE  CONFLICT 

PART  IV 


In  order  to  handle  conflicts  effectively, 
children  need  to  develop  a  variety  of  strategies 
to  use  in  different  situations.    In  past  issues, 
7  of  the  14  strategies  from  Palomares  and 
Logan book  A  Curriculum  on  Conflict  Manage- 
ment were  reviewed.    These  strategies  are: 
negotiating,  compromising,  chance,  taking 
turns,  threat-free  explanation,  apologizing, 
and  postponing. 

The  following  is  a  review  of  more  strategies 
from  Palomares  and  Logan's  book. 


Distracting  is  calling  attention  to  some- 
thing else  as  a  way  of  diffusing  the  con- 
flict.   For  example,  two  children  are  in 
an  escalating  shouting  match,  when  one 
distracts  the  other  by  saying,  "We  better 
go  outside  before  the  teacher  hears  us." 
This  slows  down  the  conflict  and  allows 
for  a  "break"  during  which  tempers  may 
cool.    Distraction  should  be  temporary 
and  not  used  as  non-confrontive  device. 


Exaggerating  is  a  tech- 
nique whereby  children 
exaggerate  the  actual 
situation.    For  example, 
two  children  are  argu- 
ing over  who's  the  best 
basketball  player  when 
one  throws  up  his  fist 
and  says  in  a  jovial , 
kidding  manner,  "OK. 
Let's  punch  it  out!" 
The  two  children  play 
around  for  awhile  (not 
really  fighting)  and 
later  are  calmer  to 
talk  out  their  differ- 
ent opinions.    Or  they 
may  even  forget  about 
the  problem. 
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Abandoning  occurs  when  one  child 
moves  away  from  a  situation  which 
he  cannot  handle.    For  example,  a 
smaller  child  is  shoved  down  by 
an  older,  larger  child  in  an  at- 
tempt to  begin  a  fight.  The 
younger,  smaller  child  simply 
walks  away,  realizing  that  nothing 
but  harm  could  result  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  incident. 


Soliciting  intervention  is  appropriate 
when  handling  conflicts  requires  the 
assistance  of  someone  stronger  or  more 
knowledgeable.    Two  children  might  be 
arguing  over  the  name  of  an  animal  in 
a  picture  and  aren't  able  to  read  a 
difficult  name  in  the  book.    Or  two 
children  cannot  make  the  flashlight 
work.    Children's  occasional  requests 
for  help  are  indications  of  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise of  others. 
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Adults  can  help  children  learn  these 
strategies  by  using  them  in  their 
day-to-day  conflicts  with  other  adults 
and  with  children. 


Note: 
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Post  one  strategy  each  week  on  a 

large  poster  board 

^have  children  draw  or  paint  pic^ 

tures  that  are  examples  of  this 

strategy  in  action 
'take  polaroid  shots  of  children 

in  action  or  role  play 
'catch  children  in  the  act  and 

label  the  strategy  -  "Melissa  and 

Anton,  congrat^.lations,  you're 

using  "Exaggeration . " 


July/August  1984 
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FEATURE 

NEW  DIRECTOR'S  QUIZ 


This  quiz  is  designed  for  directors  new  to  the  field  of  school-age  child 
care.     It  provides  information  and  advice  which  will  be  helpful  during 
the  coming  year.    Get  your  pencils  ready.    Good  luck  with  the  quiz  and 
with  the  exciting  year  ahead. 

Choose  the  correct  answers: 

1.    New  day  care  directors  need:     a)  extra  staff,     b)  good  training, 
c).  a. ..large  budget  for  supplies,     dj  to  know  what  "breakdancing"  is. 

Good  training  is  crucial.    The  quality  and  success  of  the  program  depend 
on  your  knowledge.    If  possible,  spend  time  with  the  previous  director 
learning  the  ropes.    If  not,  seek  advice  from  other  directors.  Some 
helpful  resources  are:  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action  Manual,  "School 
Age  NOTES,"  and  Developing  and  Administering  a  Child  Care  Center,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton-Mifflin  Company.    The  latter  covers  only  preschool 
programs,  but  many  parts  are  appl i cable. to  5.cMo-l -age  programs. 

Be  familiar  with  the  developmental  levels  and  the  needs      the  children 
you  are  working  with.    "Learn  everything  you  can,"  as  one  veteran  direc- 
tor put  it,  "especially  about  your  state  licensing  standards  and  fire 
codes!'' 


2.    The  best  way  to  get  "everything"  done  is  to: 
b)  hire  extra  help,     c)  enlist  volunteers. 


a)  take  work  home, 
d)  take  a  nap.. 


The  answer  is  none  of  the  above..  You'll  never  get  everything  done,  so 
start  setting  priorities  and  get  the  most  important  things  done.    If  your 
job  is  overwhelming,  evaluate  the  problems  and  make  some  changes.  Volun- 
teers or  extra  staff  might  solve  some  of  the  problems;  changing  your  re- 
sponsibilities as  directo.r  might,  help. too.    If  you  are  overburdened  it 
affects  the  program.    Don't  be  ai'raid  to  make  the  necessary  changes-- 
they  probably  should  have  been  .made. Jast  year. 


3,    It  is  important  to  be:     a)  protective  of  day  care, 
c)  flexible,     d)  "superdirector." 


b)  organized. 


A  flexible  child  care  director  is  a  sane  child  care  director.    Lack  of 
staff,  a  student  emergency,  or  lack  of  student  interest  cafj  force  you  to 
toss  those  "terrific"  lesson  plans  out  the  window.    Not  to  mention  what 
too  much  snow,  rain  or  heat  does  to  your  schedule.    ALWAYS  hav£;  an  alter- 
nate plan. 


Depending  on  your  physical  setting,  you  may  have  to  be  flexible  with 
space  as  well.    Day  care  programs  iioused  in  school  or  church-bettings 
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often  use  shared  space  (cafeteria,  gym, 
a  classroom).    Whether  or  not  your  pro- 
gram remains  in  that  facility  may  de- 
pend on  your  relationship  with  the 
staff,  faculty  or  administration.  Re- 
member that  you  are  a  guest  and  act 
accordingly. 

Organization  is  also  important.  Keep 
files  current  and  accessible,  especially 
emergency  information  on  children. 
Don't  let  licensing  time  roll  around 
only  to  find  out  you  need  to  update  all 
your  files.    Make  sure  you  have  all  in- 
formation on  file  required  by  your  state. 

4.    Always  listen  to:     a)  parents, 
b)  staff,     c)  children,     d)  your 
local  "rock"  radio  station. 

Input  from  parents,  staff  and  children 
is  a  major  contribution  to  your  program. 
Try  to  be  receptive  to  new  ideas.  Send 
out  periodic  surveys  to  parents  to  en- 
courage suggestions  for  the  program. 
Parents  want  what  is  best  for  their 
child.    If  you  can  do  that  for  the  ma- 
jority of  your  children,  then  a  great 
child  care  program  is  the  end  result. 

Let  the  staff  know  that  you  are  willing 
to  listen  to  their  pr  '"'ems,  sugges- 
tions and  new  ideas,     nvolve  the  staff 
in  planning  activities.    Regular  staff 
meetings  are  a  must. 

School-agers  input  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant input  of  all.    Have  a  sugges- 
tion box  for  activities  and  snack  ideas. 
Initiate  school-agers  snack  and  plan- 
ning committees.    Poll  kids  regularly 
about  how  they  want  to  spend  their  time 
in  the  program.    Set  aside  special  time 
for  talking  as  a  group  about  problems 
and  new  ideas. 

5.    Directors  should  learn  to: 

(a)  do  everything  themselves, 

(b)  delegate,       (c)  play  PAC  MAN. 

You  can't  do  everything  yourself,  so 
learn  to  delegate.    Delegation  isn't 
just  telling  people  what  to  do;  it  is 
assigning  tasks  and  providing  proper 
direction  and  guidance  when  needed. 


Writing  down  assignments  is  helpful;  it 
allows  people  to  work  from  your  list. 
Check  occasionally  to  see  if  help  is 
needed  with  a  task.    If  help  is  needed, 
can  you  delegate  someone  else  to  help? 
Many  day  care  directors  complain  about 
the  lack  of  time  for  carrying  out  admin- 
istrative tasks;  developing  good  delega- 
tion skills  can  make  more  time. 

6.  A  governing  board  of  directors 
should:     a)  know  the  responsibilities 

of  the  board,     b)  know  the  center's 
complete  financial  picture,     c)  un- 
derstand what  the  director's  job  is 
all  about,     d)  watch  Saturday  morn- 
ing cartoons. 

Board  members  do  need  their  responsibi- 
litir.s  clearly  defined  and  do  need  to 
know  the  center's  financial  status,  but 
it  is  their  job  to  find  these  things  out. 
What  you  are  responsible  for  is  making 
them  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
program.    What  are  the  problems  and  suc- 
cesses.   If  you  want  their  support,  keep 
them  informed! 

7.  Kids  hate:     a)  onions,      b)  clean- 
up time,     c)  preparing  snack. 

An  informal  survey  shows  that  90%  of  all 
children  hate  onions  --  when  they  can 
see  them.    Clean-up  and  preparing  snack 
may  be  an  unpleasant  chore  to  some  but  a 
welcome  activity  to  others.    Be  aware  of 
individual  differences  and  needs,  but 
don't  hesitate  to  have  a  litter  patrol, 
serve  yogurt  for  snack,  or  try  other  new 
ideas! 

by  Rachel  Harris ...  .who  just  sur- 
vived her  first  year  as  the  new 
director  of  a  school-based  after- 
school  program. 

Special  thanks  to  Peggy  Hammacher,  Libby 
Francis,  Beth  Denny  and  Charlotte  Donahey 


Watch  for  "Setting  Up  S  Taking  Down:  How 
to  Survive  in  Shared  Space"  in  the  Nov./ 
Dec.  issue. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 

help!  what  do  I  DO  WITH  THESE  KINDERGARTENERS? 

Starting  a  new  year  for  a  program  often  includes  planning  for  and  caring  for  a  number  of 
young  school-age  children— kindergarteners  who  ere  late  four's  and  early  five-year-olds. 


J\J  Ml  I  ^  \«tlllN.«IV.II  rv»iix*^i>jv«iwwt.v,..«*  ^.w      ^  ^ 

What  do  four  and  five-year-olds  need,  how  do  they  act,  and  what  do  they  need  from  the 
adults  who  care  for  them? 


FOUR-YEAR-OLDS 


-  Like  to  start  things,  explore,  attack 
life  with  gusto  -  do  not  need  to  com- 
plete tasks. 

-  Interested  in  home  activities,  prefer 
to  be  at  home,  prefer  parents  -  may  see 
resurgence  of  crying  and  resistance  at^ 
being  separated  from  parents  (even  if 
they  have  been  in  child  care  arrange- 
ments before). 

-  Magical  thinking 

-  Cannot  tell  the  difference  between  real- 
ity and  fantasy  most  of  the  time. 


Curious  about  their  own  and  other  child- 
ren's bodies  and  about  bathroom  functions, 


FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 


Realistic  -  most  of  the  time  can  tell 
difference  between  reality  and  fantasy. 

Great  talker;  large  vocabulary  (2000 
words) 

Increased  large  muscle  control  -  likes 
to  climb,  jump  and  skip  and  do  it  over 
and  over  again. 

Is  a  thinker  -  thinks  through  on  own. 
can  make  generalizations,  although  often 
incorrect.    (Ex.  My  rabbit  is  white; 
therefore  all  rabbits  are  white.) 


Child  Care  Workers  need  to: 

-  P>'ovide  lots  of  materials  and  exper- 
iences for  their  creative,  imagina- 
tive minds/bodies. 

-  Ease  child's  separation  anxiety  by 
promoting  dramatic  play,  by  encouraging 
expression  of  feelings,  by  accepting 
behavior  as  normal  and  not  as  negative 
or  spoiled.    Support  parents  through 
this  difficult,  guilt-producing  time. 

-  Encourage  and  allow  expression  of 
fantasy  ideas  and  stories. 

-  Realize  some  children  are  frightened 
by  dressed-up  characters:  Chuckie 
Cheese,  clowns,  masks.  (Remember  this 
during  Halloween.) 

-  Read  books  about  the  human  body. 
Accept  this  curiosity  as  normal.  Try 
not  to  shame  children. 

Child  Care  Workers  need  to: 

-  Be  respectful  of  their  seriousness. 


-  Be  patient;  listen  as  much  as  possible. 


Provide  plenty  of  large  muscle  play. 


Allow  child  to  think  through  ideas  and 
problems;  let  child  discover  answers. 
Refrain  from  giving  answers  even  when 
child  asks  questions.    Instead  say, 
"What  do  you  think?"  Five-year-olds 
have  some  amazing  answers. 


Note:  Remember,  the  four-  or  five-year-old  child  does  not  share  the  strong  drive  for  real 
work,  for  rules,  and  for  classifying  and  categorizing  their  world  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  7-  to  10-year-old  child. 
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strategies  for  free  children 

Q  Icodtr*!  guide  to  child  cuscwlt  pMVMdoA 


'     #sQfe,  strong  &  free 


BV  TH€  CHICD  flSSftUCT  Pft€V€NTION  PflOJ€CT 


Strategies  for  Free  Children  includes: 

information  about  child  sexual  assault 

a  feminist  analysis  of  prevention 

children's  rights:  the  empowerment  of 
children 

getting  started:  negotiations,  funding  and 
project  administration 

the  adult  workshops  for  parents  and 
teachers 

the  classroom  workshop  for  children  in 
grades  K-6 

crisis  intervention  guidelines 

identification  of  the  sexually  abused  child 

the  responsibilities  and  procedures  in 
reporting  child  abuse 

evaluation  and  follow-up 


Str&ieg^es  for  Free  Children  is  the  culmination  of  over  four  years  of  work.  It  is  a  "how-to"  manual  for  educators, 
parents,  i  e  :reation  leaders,  mental  health  professionals— anyone  who  works  with  elementary  school  children— to 
use  in  starting  a  prevention  program  for  children  in  your  community. 

Strategies  for  Free  Children  is  a  handbook  for  people  who  believe  in  children— their  rights  and  their  capabilities. 
Cnildren  need  accurate  information  and  specific  strategies  to  effectively  prevent  assault.  CAP  combines  role-plays 
and  guided  group  discussion  to  explore  types  of  assault  and  the  options  available  to  children.  Only  by  a  community 
commitment  to  children's  well-being  can  our  children  be  SAFE,  STRONG,  and  FREE. 

Make  checks  payable  to  CHILD  ASSAULT  PREVENTION;  P.O.  Box  02084,  Columbus,  Ohio  43202 


ORDER  FORM 

SEND    COPIES  OF  Strategies  for 

Free  Children,  @  $19.95  EACH   

PLUS  POSTAGE,  HANDLING  

$1.90/ per  book   

OHIO  RESIDENTS  ADD  5V2% 
SALES  TAX  (1.10  each)  

BULK  RATES  AVAILABLE 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED - 


SHIP  TO: 


NAME. 


STREET  ADDRESS. 


CITY- 


STATE. 


ZIP  CODE. 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  following  resolution  has  been  reprinted  for  two  reasons:    1)  it  is  important  for 
school-age  caregivers  and  administrators  to  know  they  are  not  alone  and  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten.    Their  field  (school-age  child  care)  is  being  recognized  as  a  legi- 
timate (and  distinct)  part  of  the  child  care  profession.     2)  Many  who  may  be  called  on 
to  talk  or  write  to  funding  sources,  community  groups  or  parents  about  the  need  for 
school-age  child  care  may  need  concise  up-to-date  information.     This  resolution  puts 
the  plight  of  the  "latchkey  child"  in  succinct  perspective. 


98th  congress 
2d  Session 


H.  J.  RES.  544 


To  designAU  th«  week  beginning  September  2,  1984,  u  "N»tion»i  SchooUA^ 
ChUd  Cue  Awtrenesi  Week". 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Apbil  11,  1984 

Mr.  McKbbnan  (for  hiuudf,  Mr.  Millbb  of  Cilifomit,  Mr.  MAiBiorr,  Mr. 
Fi3H,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mrs.  JOHNaON,  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Patt^b- 
30K,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Mobbison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  COats,  Mn.  Boxeb, 
Mr.  Rowland,  Ms.  Oakab,  Mr.  Woetlky,  Mr.  Lagomabsino,  Mr. 
OwEN8»  Mrt.  VuCANOvicH,  Mfs.  Holt,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michig»n,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ma220li,  3ir.  Oaijb,  Mr.  BbOwn  of  CalifomiA,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Gcorgii,  Ms.  Febbabo,  M).-.  Rob,  Mr.  Weiss,  Ms.  SnOwe,  Mr. 
Bo^fTOB  of  Michiiftn,  Mr.  HObtOn,  and  Mr.  Jeptobds)  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution;  which  wm  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post  Office 
tnd  Civil  Service 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

To  designate  the  week  beginning  September  2»  1984, 
"National  School-Age  Child  Care  Awareness  Week". 

Whereas  more  than  half  of  the  children  in  the  United  States  are 
in  families  in  which  both  parents  are  in  the  work  force; 

Whereas  more  than  one  in  five  children  in  the  United  States  are 
in  a  one-parent  family; 

Whereas  changes  in  the  composition  of  American  families  and 
the  American  work  force  have  resulted  in  an  increased 
demand  for  child  care  for  children  of  all  ages; 

Whereas  the  demand  for  child  care  for  school- age  children  has 
increased  at  a  greater  late  than  the  availability  of  school- 
age  child  care; 


H,    J.   Res.  544  passed  the   U.S.  Senate 
It  wa  ^  signed  into  law  by   the  Preside, 
program  celebrate  "National   School- Ag 


Whereas  estimates  show  that  millions  of  school-age  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen,  often  referred  to  as 
latchkey  children,  may  return  alone  after  school  to  an  empty 
house  or  in  the  supervision  of  a  slightly  older  brofther  or 
sister; 

Whereas  research  studies  have  indicated  that  children  in  self  and 
sibling  care  run  greater  physical  and  psychological  risks,  in- 
cluding accidents  and  feelings  of  fear  and  loneliness,  than 
children  who  are  cared  for  by  an  adult; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  begun  to  examine  the  issue  of  child 
care  and  the  role  of  Federal  and  State  government,  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  parents  in  providing  child  care; 

Whereas  the  parents,  communities,  employers,  and  agencies 
serving  youth  that  have  recognized  the  shortage  of  adequate 
and  affordable  school-age  child  care  have  developed  after 
school  programs  for  children  in  their  communities;  and 

Whereas  many  more  parents,  communities,  employers,  and 
agencies  serving  youth  need  to  address  the  problems  facing 
these  children  and  to  maximize  the  use  of  State  and  Federal 
resources  in  collaboration  with  these  efforts:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

1  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

2  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  week  beginning  September  2,  1984,  is  hereby  des- 

4  ignated  as  '^National  School-Age  Child  Care  Awareness 

5  Week"  and  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 

6  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 

1  States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  programs  and 

2  activities. 

nd  the  U.S.   House  of  Representatives . 
t  on  July  9,   1984.     How  will  your 
Child  Care  Awareness  Week"   ?   ?  ? 
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NEWS  UPDATE 


SCHOOL-AGE  TRACK  AT  NAEYC 

For  the  first  time  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
(NAEYC)  Conference  will  have  a  special 
two-day  track  (November  9-10)  on  school - 
age  child  care.    This  year's  Conference 
is  November  8-1 1th  in  Los  Angeles  and  is 
expected  to  attract  over  12,000  partici- 
pants for  450  workshops  and  250  commer- 
cial displays.    If  you  have  not  received 
a  preliminary  conference  program  by  Sep- 
tember 15th  contact:  NAEYC  Conference, 
1834  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

The  16  workshops  will  include: 
Friday  Nov.  9th 

School -age  child  care:  how  to  put  the 

community  in  your  program  planning  

Child  Care  for  children  ages  9  to  12-- 

what  do  they  want?  Maximizing  outdoor 

play  opportunities  for  school -age  pro- 
grams Effective  supports  for  in-ser- 
vice training  of  school -age  staff.... 
Programming  and  developmental  aspects 
 Down  and  dirty— the  role  of  organi- 
zed sports  in  school -age  child  care  

Building  successful  collaborations  with 
the  public  schools  Options  for  after- 
school  care  and  supervision  of  preadole- 
scents  Out-of-school  life  for  child- 
ren ages  6  to  12--a  plan  for  parents, 

professionals  and  children  Expanding 

from  preschool  child  care  of  nursery 
schools  to  school -age  day  care.... 

Saturday  Nov.  10th 

Maximizing  resources  by  developing  ef- 
fective public  relations  Creating  a 

can't  miss  program  for  school-age 
children--integrating  child  care  into 

school  and  community  Special  stresses 

of  school-age  child  care  work  Train- 
ing the  trainers  How  to  organize  your 

community  to  support  school-age  child 

care  County/school /community  success 

story:  a  before-and-after-school  program 
that  works.... 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NAT'L  LATCHKEY  CONFERENCE 

"Latchkey  children  become  "bag  children." 
In  Sweden  latchkey  children  are  being 
robbed  of  their  keys  in  order  for  thieves 
to  break  into  their  homes.    The  trend  now 
is  for  parents  to  take  away  the  "latch  key" 
and  replace  it  with  a  bag  of  snacks  (thus 
the  term  "bag  children").    The  kids  come 
home  from  school  to  wait  outside  in  the 
neighborhood  until  their  parents  come 
heme  from  work. 

Do  popular  magazines  encourage  self-care? 
Lynette  Long  has  been  interviewed  by  the 
media  many  times  in  relation  to  her  books 
on  latchkey  kids  and  self-care  skills. 
She  said  that  editors  tell  her  "We  don't 
sell  guilt.  It  won't  sell  magazines." 
They  want  articles  that  give  the  positive 
aspects  of  self-care  and  that  give  tips 
for  latchkey  situations.    It  is  not  in  the 
magazine's  best  interest  to  continually 
point  out  the  dangers  of  self-care  to  a 
readership  who  may  include  many  parents 
of  latchkey  children. 

Barbara  Schuyler-Haas  Elder  also  a  pre- 
senter at  the  Conference  has  taken  a 
strong  stand  against  the  trend  toward 
legitimizing  self-care  in  the  new  book, 
HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for  School -Age  Child 
Care^  "Children  without  Udult] 

supervision  are  in  danger.    It  is  not 
fair  to  children  for  us  to  say  'Children 
are  home  alone;  [therefore]  we  must  teach 
them  to  cope.'    If  we  continue  to  promote 
programs  to  teach  survival  skills  to 
young  children  who  are  left  alone,  we 
will  simply  come  to  believe  that  self- 
care  is  an  acceptable  child  care  option. 
It  is  not.  It  is  deceiving  to  parents  to 
be  told  from  popular  sources  that  survival 
skills  will  protect  their  children.  Of 
course  there  are  emergency  situations  when 
children  may  be  home  alone.  But  should 
every  day  be  an  emergency?  No.  Of  course, 
children  can  learn  survival  skills  for 
when  they  are  homealone.  But  should  every 
day  be  a  fight  for  survival?  No." 
(from  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  See  page  14  for 
more  information  about  this  book.) 
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"CATCH-22"  FOR  NYC  5-YEAR-OLDS 


Five-year-olds  in  New  York  City  who  attend  full-day  kindergarten  in  public  schools  and 
also  need  after  school  care  have  been  caught  in  a  classic  "Catch-22."    They  can't  go  to 
preschool  and  they  are  too  young  for  after  school  centers. 

The  licensing  age  requirement  for  school -age  programs  starts  at  six-years-old,  thus 
barring  most  kindergarteners  from  after  school  day  care.    Parents  have  to  choose  between 
keeping  their  5-year-olds  in  an  all  day  preschool  which  would  cover  the  morning  and 
afternoon  hours  or  sending  them  to  public  kindergarten  and  making  private  arrangements 
after  school . 

Full-day  kindergarten  was  implemented  last  year.    This  spring  the  Wall  St.  Journal  re- 
ported NYC  officials  had  proposed  a  $2.7  million  experiment  to  extend  some  public 
schools'  kindergarten  classes  until  6  p.m.  with  the  after  school  care  to  be  provided  by 
community  groups.    This  proposal  was  not  accepted. 

At  present  a  waiver  has  been  requested  to  allow  the  kindergarteners  to  attend  after 
school  centers.    Thus,  most  likely,  this  situation  will  be  resolved  for  the  beginning 
of  school . 

While  the  $2.7  million  experiment  was  not  successful  in  being  funded,  it  was  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  city's  initiative  toward  identifying  a  prc'Tem  and  recommending  a  solution 
regarding  after  school  care. 


Directors 


Earn  your  master's  degree  in  Child  Care  Administration 
without  interrupting  your  career 


•  Field-based,  guided  study  format 


•  Assignments  related  to  your  professional 
responsibilities 


•  Nationwide  network  of  students  sharing  ideas 
and  techniques 


For  information  about  the  program  cycles 
beginning  in  September,  January  and  May 
write:  Nova  University 


Dept.  CAE-SA 
3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 
305/475-7329 


B  Nom  University 


Nova  University  ts  accredited  by  the  Sootherr^  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  admits 
students  of  any  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethmc  origin 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


KIDS/  DRUGS  &  ALCOHOL 


Drugs  and  alcohol  are  related  to  the 
three  major  causes  of  death  among  youth- 
auto  accidents,  homicide  and  suicide. 
About  one-third  of  all  persons  reaching 
age  eighteen  require  helping  professionals 
to  eliminate  some  problem  dependency  in 
their  lives.    What  has  h8fppened>->-orv  not 
happened  which  results  in  ko  many  people 
not  being  prepared  to  live  productively? 
Researchers  have  identified  a  set  of  de- 
velopmental  characteristics  typical  of 
persons  with  social  problems.    In  general 
these  individuals  show  inadequacies  in 
one,  several,  or  all  of  the  following 
seven  major  areas.    If  we  want  to  help 
young  people  grow  up  drug  free,  we  need 
to  help  them  learn  these  major  skills. 
This  will  help  them  to  become  capable, 
productive  members  of  our  society. 
These  skills  are: 

1-  knowing  yourself 

2-  dealing- effectively  with  others 

3-  handling  different  situations 

4-  making  decisions  and  recognizing 
what's  going  on 

5-  solving  problems 

6-  idventifying  with  and  being  responsi- 
ble for  "family"  processes  (becoming 
part  of  something  greater  than  self 
and  learning  to  carry  your  own 
weight) 

7-  identifying  with  viable  role  models 
and  seeing  yourself  as  the  kind  of 
person  who  is  making  it  and  identi- 
fying with  others  who  are  also 

Prevention  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among 
school -agers  and  adolescents  focuses  on 
activities  in  the  home,  school,  child  care 
program,  peer  group  and  community  that 
provide  opportunities  and  support  for  the 

developmental  skills  outlined  above.  (See 
page  9    for  specific  activity  ideas  that 
promote  these  skills  as  well  as  build  a 
sense  of  community.) 

It  is  also  important  to  talk  with  young 
people  about  different  drugs  and  their  ef- 
fects.   Start  by  educating  yourself  about 
drugs  and  their  effects.    A  great  resource 


is  a  pamphlet  called  "Drug  Information"  . 
(see  resources).    Then  brainstorm  with  1 
children  about  the  consequences  of  using  ' 
drugs  and  getting  caught.    Discuss  the 
impact  legally,  psychologically,  socially,  | 
family-wise,  and  school -wise  if  a  person  I 
begins  experimenting  with  drugs.  Show 
young  people  that  they  exert  a  lot  of  j 
control  over  their  lives  already.    Point  | 
out  that  they  make  many  decisions  daily:- 
what  time  to  get  up  or  go  to  bed;  what 
to  wear;  what  they  choose  to  eat;  who 
they  choose  to  play  with  or  be  friends 
with.    Using  or  not  using  drugs  is  a  de- 
cision They  will  have  to  make  at  some 
point  in  their  lives"    Try  to  give  them 
as  much  support  and  encouragement  as 
possible  in  hopes  that  they  will  make 
wise  decisions. 

RESOURCES 

I'm  Special  Ombudsman 
Charlotte  Drug  Education  Center,  Inc. 
1416  E.  Morebead  Street 
Charlotte,  NC  28204 

Drug  Information 

Mid  Cumberland  Council  on  Alcohol  & 

Drugs,  Inc. 
250  Venture  Circle,  Suite  203 
Nashville,  TN  37228 
Cost:  $.75  per  pamphlet  (32  pgs.) 

Life  Skills  for  Mental  Health 
Georgia  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
Div.  of  Mental  Health  &  Mental  Retardation 
Georgia  State  Department  of  Education 

This  Side  Up. 
Got  a  Minute 
Hand  in  Hand 

National  Institute  of  Drugs  &  Alcohol 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville,  MD  20857 

by  Edith  Costanzo 
Vhis  article  and  activities  on 
p.  9  were  based  on  the  author's  ex- 
perience in  using  the  Ombudsman  cur- 
riculum  with  fifth  and  sixth  graders 
for  the  past  four  years  ^ 
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ACTIVITIES 


NAME  TAGS 

What  to  Do 

Give  each  child  an  index  card  (5"  x  7") 
and  a  pencil.    Av^k  them  to  write  their 
names  in  the  middle  of  the  cards  ant* 
then  to  block  off  areas  in  the  four  cor- 
ners large  enough  to  answer: 


6.  What  would  it  be  like  to  do  this 
activity  with  your  family? 

Last,  get  everyone  together  to  discuss 
these  same  questions  as  a  total  group. 


STRAW  TOWERS 

What  to  Do 


1.  Place  of  birth? 

2.  What  word  says 
something  nice 
about  you? 

3:  Where  vwuld  you 
like  to  travel? 

Three  people  im- 
portant to  you? 
4. 
5. 
6. 


NAME 


7.  What  cookie 
are  you  like? 

8.  Most  beautiful 
sight  you've 
ever  seen? 

9.  Favorite  hobby? 


10.  What  color  makes 
you  happy? 

11.  What  animal  is 
like  a  rubber 
band? 


Note:  You  may  wish  to  ask  only  one  or  two 
questions  per  corner,  or  up  to  three  per 
corner,  depending  on  the  average  writing 
ability  of  your  group. 

After  they  have  filled  out  their  cards, 
ask  the  kids  to  mill  around  the  room  for 
about  five  minutes  without  speaking,  look- 
ing at  as  many  cards  as  possible.  Tell 
them  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss their  cards  after  this  silent  acti- 
vity. 

Arrange  the  kids  in  groups  of  three  to 
share  verbally  what  they  have  written. 
Have  them  discuss: 


Divide  your  group  into  teams  of  five  or 
six  members.    Give  each  team  three  boxes 
of  plastic  straws  and  one  roll  of  mask- 
ing tape.    Each  of  the  different  teams 
is  to  build  a  tower  that  is  six  feet^ 
tall  and  free  standing.    This  means  it 
can't  be  taped  to  any  surface  but  must 
stand  alone.    These  are  the  only  in- 
structions*   This  project  must  be  com- 
pleted in  twenty  minutes. 

Talk  about  (after  groups  have  completed 
towers) 


1.  How  did  your  group  plan  together 
before  building  the  tower? 

2.  Which  people  in  your  group  acted 
as  leaders? 

3.  How  well  did  the  group  work  toge- 
ther? 

-Who  in  your  group  became  angry  or 

frustrated? 
-Who  in  your  group  quit  working 

and  just  watched? 
-Who  continued  to  help  until  the 
job  was  done? 

4.  How  was  your  behavior  in  the  group 
helpful  or  unhelpful  for  the  group's 
overall  success? 


1.  How  did  it  feel  to  share  information 
about  yourself  with  someone  else? 

2.  What  new  things  did  you  learn  about 
the  other  kids? 

3.  What  new  thoughts  did  you  have  about 
yourself  when  you  answered  the  ques- 
tions on  the  card?  (Review  specific 
questions  here.) 

4.  Are  these  easy  ways  to  make  friends? 
How  do  we  make  friends? 

5.  What  did  you  find  out  about  someone 
ulse  that  is  also  true  for  you? 


See  resources  on  p.  15  for  more  ideas  on 
what  to  do  with  school-agers  that  will 
give  them  practice  In  developing  necessary 
life  skills.    Also,  find  out  what  is 
available  within  your  coirmiunity  to  help 
children  who  are  already  involved  in  drugs 
and  alcohol* 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


NEW  STUDY  TO  LOOK  AT  WORKING  CONDITIONS  IN  SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAMS 

Serious  health  and  safety  hazards  are  present  for  staff  in  many  child  care  environments* 
as  indicated  in  a  1982  survey  conducted  by  Child  Care  Employee  Project  (CCEP),  Since 
1977,  the  Project  has  developed  resources  to  help  child  care  staff  improve  their  work- 
ing conditions  and  influence  the  quality  of  care  that  children  receive.    In  order  to  de- 
velop materials  that  are  relevant  and  useful,  the  Project  has  asked  child  care  workers 
across  the  country  to  tell  about  their  jobs,  facilities  and  needs. 

School-age  child  care  is  perhaps  the  most  rapidly  growing  area  in  the  field.    Because  of 
this,  CCEP  has  developed  a  questionnaire  to  determine  which  hazards  are  present  in 
school-age  care  and  how  these  may  differ  from  other  types  of  child  care. 

Your  help  is  needed  to  determine  the  unique  needs  of  school-age  starf  and  to  develop  ap- 
propriate resources.    PLEASE  TAKE  A  FEW  MINUTES  TO  FILL  OUT  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  PAGES 
11  AND  12  AND  MAIL  IT  TO  CCEP,  P,  0,  BOX  5603,  BERKELEY,  OA  94705.    Return  your  survey 
by  September  21,  1984  and  receive  a  free  copy  of  CCEP  handout  "Special  Stresses  of 
School-Age  Child  Care." 

Results  of  the  survey,  and  announcements  of  new  CCEP  materials  for  school -age  staff  will 
appear  in  future  issues  of  School -Age  Notes. 

Note:  The  CCEP  publishes  a  quarterly  newsletter  and  distributes  resources  on  a  variety 
if  child  care  staff-related  topics.    When  you  return  the  survey,  ask  the  CCEP  for  a  pub- 
lication list  and  sample  newsletter. 


High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 


Terrific  Gift  Idea 


Adult  sizes.  $8  each 

S  (24-26)  M  (38-40)  L  (42-44)  XL  (46-48) 


Children  sizes:  $6  each 
XS(2-4)   S(6-8)  M(W-12)  L(14^16) 


Available  in  red  and  light  blue 


DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Add  11 .60  for  mailing  ard  handlinQ 


Write: 
T-shirts 


Proceeds  benefit: 

children's  ADVOCATE 
the  newspaper  for  people  who  care  abo  .t  kids 


Children's  Advocate 
101 7  University  Ave. 
Berkeley.  CA  94710 
(415)  549-3820 


SURVEY  SURVEY  SURVEY  SURVEY  SURVEY.  .  .  .  .SURVEY  SURVEY. . 


School  Age  Child  Care  Health  and  Safety  Questionnaire 

I .  Center  Description 

IVhat  is  your  job  title?   Full  Time  (    )      Part-Time  (  ) 

How  many  children  in  your  center?    How  many  adults?    A'^e  range  of  children   

Is  your  center:  non-profit  (    ),      public  (    ),      proprietary  (  )? 

II.  Illness /Infect ion  Yes  No 

Do  you  care  for  sick  children?   

Is  there  a  separate  area  for  sick  children?     

Have  you  been  exposed  to  any  of  the  following:  head  lice  (    ),  flu  (    ),  sore  throat  (  ), 
impetigo  (     ),  childhood  diseases  (mumps,  measles,  etc.)  (    ),  other 

Have  you  contracted  any  of  the  above?  -  

Do  you  work  when  sick?     

If  an  employee  is  sick/injured  on  the  job  and  needs  to  leave,  is  there  backup  available?     

Do  you  have  paid  sick  leave?  .   

How  often  have  you  been  sick  over  the  past  year?   

Do  you  feel  you  have  a  high  rate  of  illness  due  to  your  job?     

What  other  illnesses  have  you  had  that  you  believe  may  be  job-related?  


III .  Furniture 

Are  theL'e  separate  toilet  facilities  available  for  adult? 
Do  you  move  heavy  furniture  or  outdoor  equipment? 

IV.  Body  Strains 

Have  you  suffered  back,  neck,  shoulder  or  leg  strains  from  any  of  the  following? 

lifting  heavy  objects 
reaching  into  awkward  places 
other 


V.  Accidents 

Have  you  or  your  co-workers  had  injuries  caused  by  any  of  the  following;  physical  acting 
out  by  children  (     ),  trips  and  falls  over  toys  and  equipment  (     ),  falling  cartons,  toys, 
etc.  (    ),  broken  glass,  equipment  (     ),  knives,  scissor  cuts,  splinters  (     ),  burns  (  ), 
participation  in  activities  with  the  children  (i^.e.  sports,  cooking,  etc.)  (     ),  other 


VI .  Chemical  Hazards 

Do  you  use  any  chemical  cleaners/solutions? 

Do  you  use  the  following  art  materials:  powdered  tempera  (     ),  permanent  markers  (  ), 
dry  clay  (     ),  lead  glazes  (     ),  instant  paper  maches  (     ),  other   

Have  you  noticed  any -skin,  eye,  nose  or  respiratory  irritation  after  working  with  art  mate- 
rials or  cleaning  solutions? 

Are  there  labels/warnings  on  the  chemicals  you  use? 

VII.  Stress 

Is  your  job  very  stressful  (     ),  somewhat  stressful  (     ),  not  stressful  (  )? 

Which  of  these  aspects  of  your  job  do  you  find  most  stressful?  (check  all  that  apply) 
compensation  (     ),  physical  attacks  by  children  or  families  (     ),  verbal  attacks  by  children 
or  families  (    ),  relations  with  co-workers  (     ),  relations  with  administration  (    ),  con- 
flict between  children  (    ),  conflicts  between  children  and  adults  (     ),  lack  of  breaks  (  ), 
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SURVEY  SURVEY  SURVEY .....  SURVEY  SURVEY .....  SURVEY .....  SURVEY 


Yes  No 

inadequate  supplies  (    ),  inadequate  substitutes  (    ),  relations  with  parents  (     ),    — 

inadequate  facility  (    ),  other   .  

Stress  can  lead  to  physical  symptoms.     Have  you  experienced  any  of  the  following?  (check 
all  that  apply):    headaches  (     ),  eyestrain  (     ),  nausea/dizziness  (     ),  exhaustion  (  ), 
trouble  sleeping  (     ),  changes  in  menstrual  cycle  (    ),  digestive  or  stomach  problems  (  )i 
muscle  strain  (    ),  high  blood  pressure  (     ),  other  

Do  you  have  regularly  scheduled  breaks?     

Is  there  a  staff  lounge?     

VIII.  Housekeeping 

Is  there  adequate  storage  space?     

Are  objects  stored  precariously?     

Do  you  have  problems  with  roaches,  flies,  mice,  other?     

Is  your  area  sprayed  regularly?     

Are  you  responsible  for  maintenance  in  your  area?     

IX.  Physical  Hazards 

Can  the  indoor  temperature  be  regulated?     

Are  there  places  in  the  area  where  it  is  too  loud  to  hold  a  normal  convesation?     

When  you  get  home  from  work  do  you  notice  any  change  in  your  hearing?    (Do  you  ask 

people  to  repeat  themselves;  need  to  turn  up  the  radio  or  TV  higher  than  usual?)     

What  type  of  overhead  light  do  your  have:  flourescent  (    )  or  incandescent  (bulb)  (  )? 

Many  older  buildings  such  as  schools  and  churches  contain  hazardous  levels  of  asbestos. 

Are  you  aware  of  a  problem  at  your  site?     

Are  efforts  being  made  to  correct  any  asbestos  problems?     

X.  Health  Care 


Is  screening  available  for  rubella?     

Is  screening  available  for  T.B.?     

Is  "light  duty"  available  during  pregnancy?     

XI .  Security 

Has  your  center  had  security  problems?     

Does  your  center  have  adequate  security  (e.£.  locks,  lighting  for  winter  nights,  etc,)?     

XI,  Follow-Up 

Would  you  be  interested  in  training  materials  on  occupational  health  and  safety?     

Address   

We  welcome  your  additional  comments  I  Please  use  your  questionnaire  or  a  separate  sheet  to  write  us 
your  thoughts  on  these  questions  or  other  health  andsafety  issues. 

Mail  completed  survey  to:  CCEP ,  P.  0.  Box  5603,  Berkeley,  California  94705. 

Mail  your  survey  back  by  September  21  and  we'll  send  you  our  "Special  Stresses  of  School-Age  Child 
Care"  h*.  "c'out/ 


Thank  you! 

O  5  ^ 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


GAMES  FOR  PROMOTING  A  COOPERATIVE. SPIRIT 


Shauna  stomps  across  the  room  yelling, 
"Get  out!  get  out!  that's  my  chair!  I 
had  it  first!" 

"Jt's  not  fair!"  asserts  Tania,  "Julia's 
been  using  the  mat  for  33  minutes.  The 
rule  is  30  minutes.     I  could  only  use  it 
for  30  minutes  yesterday!" 

"Let  me  have  it,"  cries  Paul.    "No,  let  me 
have  it,"  yells  Suranda;  "I  need  the  com- 
puter for  my  homework."    "But  I've  got  to 
finish  my  Boy  Scout  project  by  tonight," 
retorts  Paul . 

"Let  me  type  the  newsletter,  please,  Ms. 
War  son,"  pleads  Josh.     "I  can  do  it  as 
well  as  you  can." 

Every  day  we  witness  (and  lament)  these 
and  similar  conflicts  among  school -age 
children.    Although  we  may  wish  for  a 
magic  wand  or  magic  potion  that  would  in- 
stantly solve  conflicts,  no  such  magic 
exists.    William  Kreidler,  author  of 
Creative  Conflict  Resolutions^  says  that 
there  are  three  basic  causes  of  conflict: 
clashes  over  resources  (clay,  computers, 
adult  attention),  clashes  over  needs 
(power,  friendship,  self-esteem),  and 
clashes  over  values  (rules,  beliefs, 
goal s). 

what  can  we  as  child  care  workers  do? 

One  of  the  major  tasks  children  have  dur- 
ing their  school-age  years  is  learning  how 
to  get  along  with  peers  and  adults  in  posi- 
tive ways.    This  takes  hard  work  and  this 
takes  time.    Kreidler  recommends  teaching 
children  cooperation  and  building  a  sense 
of  community  within  the  program.  Creative 
cooperative  games  are  a  means  by  which  we 
can  teach  children  to  cooperate  instead  of 
competing.    Two  cooperative  games  TUG  OF 
PEACE  and  Cooperative  HIDE  &  SEEK  are 
described  here. 


9  i  n 
^  u 


TUG  OF  PEACE 
Material s  Needed 

long,  strong  rope,  tied  to  make  a  circle. 

What  to  Do 

Lay  rope  on  floor. 

Have  children  sit  around  circle  and 

grab  hold  of  the  rope. 
Direct  children  to  pull  themselves  to 

a  standing  position  by  pulling  on 

the  rope. 

If  everyone  cooperates  by  pulling  at 
the  same  time,  everyone  can  stand  up 
together  and  everyone  win^. 

If  someone  falls,  everyone  loses. 

Use  a  signal  (On  your  mark;  get  set; 
Go!) 

adapted  from  Creative  Conflict  Resolution, 
p.  131.     (See  p.  15  to  order.) 


COOPERATIVE  HIDE-AND-SEEK 


What  to  Do 


"it. 


Two  children,  holding  hands,  are 
Everyone  else  hides. 
Each  time  a  person  is  found  by  "it," 
they  join  hands  and  become  part  of 
"it,"  searching  for  the  rest. 
This  game  takes  a  lot  of  cooperation  to 
get  "it"  going  in  one  direction. 
adapted  from  Cooperative  Sports  and  Games 
Book,  p.  64.     (See  p.  15  to  order.) 


Helpful  Hints 

*  Introduce  a  new  cooperative  or  community 
building  game  each  week. 

*  Talk  about  what  each  child  likes  about 
competing  vs.  cooperation. 

*  Use  these  games  at  the  start  of  a  new 
program  year  -  an  ideal  time  for  build- 
ing community. 

*  Create  your  own  games. 
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HALF  A  CHILDHOOD 


Time  for  Scf^ool-Age  ChiUi  Care 


Over  500 
Suggestions 
for  Activities 


JuUiih  Iktidcr  •  I'.lurk-s  II  KIj»vt  •  H;irkiraSUim!vr  Hjj\  HIdvr 


HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

by  Judith  Bender,  Charles  H.  Flatter,  and  Barbara  Schuyler-Haas  Elder 
Published  by  School  Age  NOTES 


This  book  offers  communities  and  programs  ways  they  can  respond  to  the  child  care  needs  of 
families  and  the  developmental  needs  of  school-age  children  during  "half  a  childhood"  —  the 
hours  when  parents  are  working  and  school  is  not  in  session.  The  following  issues  and  questions 
are  explored: 

•  School-Age  Child  Care:  A  Family  Resource 

•  Self-Care  —  A  Dangerous  Trend? 

•  Who  are  the  Families?  What  are  their  needs? 

•  Who  are  the  Caregivers?  What  does  it  take  to  do  the  job? 

•  Who  are  the  Children?  What  are  their  needs?  What  do  they  do  in  the  Program? 

•  What  is  the  Program?  How  do  you  plan  the  environment? 


Try  these  resources:    The  Great  Pretenders  -  Makeup,  Disguises,  Masks  and  Costume 

Accessories  Children  Can  Make  and  U-^e 

More  Great  Pretenders  -  25  Head-to-Toe  Costumes  Children  Can  Make 
Both  books  are  from  Joy  Wilt's  Can-Make-And-Do  Series.    See  Order  Information  on  next  page. 


***  FREE  Index  for  Sept.' 8 3- Aug.' 84  School  Age  NOTES  -  Send  stamped  self-addressed 
envelope.     (Canada  -  self-addressed  envelope) 

Please  Note:  When  you  renew,  we  will  be  moving  your  expiration  date  up  one  month  to  the 
front  part  of  the  publication  period,  i.e.  1085  to  0985.  (Your  expiration  date  is  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  of  label  above  the  zip  code.    It  refers  to  your  last  paid  issue.) 
Example:  0985  would  expire  with  the  Sept. /Oct.  1985  issue. 


Price:  $7.95 


SEE  ORDER  FORM  ON  NEXT  PAGE 


HALLOWEEN  COSTUMES  AND  MASKS 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


□  Look!  Scientific  Visual  Activities  Book  5.95 

□  Puppets  with  Pizazz  52  Finger  &  Hand  Puppets  5.95 

□  Puppet  Stages  and  Props  with  Pizazz  53  Ideas  for  Puppet  Accessories   5.95 

□  The  Great  Pretenders  Makeup  &  Mask  Ideas  5.95 

□  More  Great  Pretenders  Head-to-Toe  Costumes  5.95 

□  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  Activity  Boof(  PacK  All  Above  5  Books  $29.75Value. . . . .  .only  24.95 

□  !  Can  Mai<e  a  Rainbow  Art  Activities  Book  12.95 

□  Amazing  Days  Activities  and  Ideas  for  p'-'^jects  and  themes  6.95 

□  Hug  a  Tree  Outdoor  Discovery  Book  7.95 

□  Puddies  and  Wings  and  Grapevine  Swings  Nature  Activities  and  Crafts  Book  1 2.95 

□  What  Would  You  Do  if  Kids  Guide  to  First  Aid  4.95 

□  Stici<s  &  Stones  &  ice  Cream  Cones   Basic  Crafts  Book  7.95 

□  Come  and  Get  it  Kids  Natural  Foods  Cookbook   5.95 

□  The  BiG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  FUN  Over  300  Basic  Activities  12.95 

□  Super  Snacks  Over  165  recipes  for  nutritional  snacks  3.95 

□  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  Active  sports  &  games  everyone  can  play  6.95 

□  Kids' Kitchen  Takeover  120  ways  kids  cook  -  garden  •  experiment  in  the  kitchen  6.95 

NEW  □  Creative  Confiict  Resolution  More  than  200  activities  for  keeping  peace  among  schooi-agers  10.95 

□  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action  Manual  Resource  for  starting  school-age  care  14.95 

□  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for  School-Age  Child  Care  Overview  of  the  families  and  practical  solutions  7.95 


SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

School  Age  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 

Name  


(or  attach  address  label) 


Address 
City  


School  Age  NOTES  —  The  After  School  Care  Newsletter 

□  Bound  Volume  I    1980^1  with  index  9.00 

□  Bound  Volume  II  1981-82  with  index  9.00 

□  Bound  Volume  III  1982-83  with  index  10.00 

□  Bound  Volume  IV  1983-84  with  Index  11.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

□  Any  2  Bound  Volumes  16.95 

□  Any  3  Bound  Volumes  23.95 

□  All   4  Bound  Volumes  29.95 

Shipping  must  be  included  for  each  Individual  bound  voluoie. 


State. 


*  Boof^  Orders  less  than  $25  must  be  pre-paid 

*  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  be  billed 
must  be  accompanied  by  agency  purchase 
order. 

*  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders 

ORDER  TODAY! 


Total  $  

Shipping  $1.50  first  bool<  .  .  .  1.50 
Add  50$  each  additional  book 

Up  to  $100  -  maximum  shipping  $4.50  

Over  $100  add  5%  for  shipping 

Total  bool<3  &  shipping  $  

SUBSCRIPTIONS    □  New    □  Renewal 

□  1  Year  (six  Issues)  12.95 

□  2  Years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

□  3  Years  (eighteen  issues)  31.95 

Total  Payimnt  Enclosed  $  
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

A  National  Conference  on  "Microcomputers, 
Education  and  Children"  is  being  held 
September  24-28,  ]984,  at  the  Vanderbilt 
Plaza  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The 
Business,  Youngsters,  Technology  and  Edu- 
cation (B^Y^T^E.)  Foundation  is  sponsoring 
the  conference  which  will  provide  a  forum 
for  appropriate  policy  decision-making  and 
preschool  and  elementary  classes  and  pro- 
grams.   The  Keynote  Address  will  be  given 
by  Di?.  Barbara  Bowen,  Director,  Apple 
Foundation.    Participant  Scholarships  are 
available.    Request  registration  and  in- 
formation on  scholarship  of  college 
credit  from: 

Terry  Summers  or  Mary  Fair! ess 

B.Y.T.E.  Foundation 

Ctr  for  Training  &  Tech*  Assistance 

School  of  Education,  T.S.U 

10th  &  Charlotte  Avenue 

Nashville,  TN  37203 

or  call :  (615)  251-1540 


j^^^LLOWEEN  scrounger's  CORNER  ^ 

HOW  CAN  YOU  USE  THESE  EVERYDAY  ITEMS? 

*Make-up  (asks  parents  to  donate 
old  make-up. 

♦Plastic  garbage  bags  (green,  black, 
yellow,  white). 

*01d  clothes  (from  parents,  soror- 
ities, church  groups,  rotary). 

*01d  boxes  from  TV  or  grocery 
stores. 

*Yarn  -  for  hair. 

♦Newspapers. 

*Paperbags. 

*01d  or  borrowed  jewelry. 
*Lots  and  lots  of  orange,  green 
and  brown  construction  paper, 
plus  gli^e  and  scissors. 
**  See  p. 14  for  resource  books  for 
ing  Halloween  costumes. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


Vance  Packard^s  Our  Endangered  Children  covers  many  aspects  of  childhood  including  birth, 
housing,  s  .lools,  TV  family,  discipline  and  divorce.    The  plight  of  children  today  has 
been  well  researched,  representing  the  views  of  the  most  respected  authorities  in  the 
field     Child  care  is  explored,  with  one  whole  chapter  devoted  to  school -age  care.  Its 
almost  400  pages  provides  a  comprehensive  look  at  children  today.    Published  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1983,  $18.95  hardback.   
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FEATURE 

SETTING  UP  AND  TAKING  DOWN 

How  to  Survive  in  Shared  Space 

Many  school-age  programs  must  share  their  space  in  churches  or  public 
schools •     This  sharing  of  space  can  prove  challenging.     The  author, 
Barbara  Culler,  reveals  ideas  on  meef.ng  this  challenge  based  on  her 
experiences  in  sharing  spaces  in  hot!,  church  and  public  school  settings. 

Keiki  O'Kaahmanu  is  a  non-profit  before-and-after  school  care  program 
located  on  the  grounds  of  Queen  Kaahumanu  Elementary  School  in  Hawaii. 
The  program  uses  the  school  cafetorium  (combined  cafeteria  and 
auditorium)  for  school-age  child  care  plus  a  shared  storage  room  (off 
to  the  side,  in  the  back)  with  storage  space  approximately  6'  wide 
by  6'  long. 

To  make  the  most  of  available  space,  one  tall  stationary 
storage  cupboard  is  used  to  lock-up  and  store  smaller  and 
less  frequently  used  items.    Because  things  must  be 
taken  out  and  put  away  daily,  "learning  centers  on 
wheels"  were  created  for  easier  set  up,  take  down, 
and  storage.    This  was  accomplished  by: 

1.  Taking  two  35"  x  24"  wooden  fruit  crates,  put 
ting  in  a  shelf  and  attaching  the  wheels. 

2.  Buying  3  plastic  platforms  with  casters,  and 
attaching  3  milk  crates  to  each  of  the 
plastic  platforms. 

3.  Adding  wheels  to  the  doll  corner  pieces  and 
the  library  corner  book  rack.  This 
"furniture  on  wheels"  is  kept  in  the 
6'  x_5^torage  room. 

Trouble  spots  occur  when  too  many  outside  people  have 
access  to  the  storage  room.    It  is  important  that 
the  "centers"  be  turned  around  and  facing  the  wall 
or  cupboard  so  items  are  out  of  sight  and  reach. 
(Anything  expensive  or  valuable  is  locked  up  in  the 
cupboard  or  taken  home.) 

 ^  Having  a  temporary  environment  means  daily  work  for 

the  staff.    They  report  to  theschool  site  in  the  afternoon  well  enough 
in  advance  to  prepare  for  the  children,  usually  30  minutes  before  school 
ends.    The  cafeteria  Itself  has  long  folding  cafe  tables  which  are  set-up. 
for  school  lunch  time.    Some  of  these  folding  tables  are  folded  up  to 
create  more  moving-about-space  for  the  children. 


J 


I 


Next,  areas  or  centers  are  created  with 
the  "furniture  on  wheels"  and  the 
remaining  folding  tables.  Centers 
include  a  reading  corner,  art  area,  a 
manipulative  area,  a  corner  with 
learning  games,  a  blocks  and  cars  area, 
a  doll  corner  and  music  spot.  Other 
activities  are  brought  out  of  the 
storage  cupboard  such  as  legos,  record 
player,  musical  instruments,  and  doll- 
house  with  play  people  and  play 
furniture.    Boundaries  are  established 
by  placing  small  mats  or  rugs  on  the 
floor  with  these  activities. 


Small  rugs  help  define  areas 


Although  sharing  space  has  its  drawbacks, 
this  situation  has  been  workable  and 
convenient.    Having  centers  on  wheels 
makes  set-up  and  take  down  quick  and  easy, 
plus  it  involves  the  children  in  clean-up. 
Using  an  elementary  school  facility 
requires  no  transportation  to  another 
facility  and  the  clientel  is  right  there 
on  campus.    Equipment  on  the  school 
grounds  is  larger  and  more  sturdy  than 
those  at  a  preschool . 

Many  advantages  related  to  sharing  space 
in  a  school  building  are  also  true  of 
sharing  space  in  a  church.    Rent  is  usual- 
ly low-priced  or  free;  maintenance  staff 
are  already  hired  and  functioning;  pre- 
school equipment  may  be  available  for  use 
by  young  school-agers;  other  already 
present  equipment  (chairs,  tables,  kitchen) 
does  not  have  to  be  purchased.  Sometimes, 
photocopying  machines  may  be  available  to 
the  after  school  program  as  well.    A  good 
relationship  with  the  school  or  church 
staff    (secretary,  custodian,  kitchen 
manager)  make  the  programs  operate  with 
a  minimum  of  conflict.    Of  course, 
flexibility  and  respectful  communication 
are  always  hel pful . 

See  page  78  in  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  for  wore 
IDEAS  on  sharing  space. 
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Over  500 
Suggestions 
for  Activities 


HALF  A  CHILDHOOD 
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Note  to  Instructors:  A  suggested  course 
outline  is  included  in  appendix 
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HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for  School  Age  Child  Care 

by  Judith  Bender,  Charles  H.  Flatter,  and  Barbara  Schuyler-Haas  Elder 
Published  by  School  Age  NOTES 

"A  must  for  every  after  school  program" 

Provides  practical  information  based  on  developmental 
theory  that  you  can  use  in  your  program,  | 

Learn  how  to  plan  for  growth,  discovery  and 
enrichment  while  providing  a  home-like  atmosphere. 

Outlines  for  you  the  families,  children,  need, 
solutions,  developmental  considerations,  and  program 
development. 

HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  -  large  paperback,  107  pages 

Price  $7.95  (plus  only  $1  sh:ipping  for  prepaid  order 
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ACTIVITIES 


CELEBRATING  THANKSGIVING  AND  HARVEST  TIMES 


Vegetable  Dyeing: 
1. 
Z. 

PLANTS 


Make  dye  by  boiling  any  of  the  following  plants  in  water, 
then  cool . 

Dip  white  turkey  feathers  or  white  cloth  in  dye. 


goldenrod  stalk  &  flower  -  yellow 
beet  -  red  violet 
spinach  leaves  -  green 
walnut  hulls  -  brown 
sunflower  seeds  -  blue 


Mosaics : 

Materials  needed: 

Indian  corn,  pumpkin  seeds,  squash  seeds, 

acorn  tops 

Glue 

What  to  do: 

Some  children  might  like  to  draw  their 
designs  on  paper  first 
Glue  corn,  seeds,  acorn  tops  to  paper  or 
other  firm  material 


CELEBRATING  CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 


Tooth  Pick  Puzzlers: 


Using  different  colored  toothpicks,  have  children  make 
holiday  creations.    These  "puzzles"  may  be  glued  to 
paper,  -^ardboard,  felt,  or  burlap  for  permanency. 


Source:  Resources  for  Creative 
Teaching-  in  Early  Childhood  Education, 
pages  246,  249,  211,  212. 


Materials  needed: 

Wallpaper,  construction  paper  or  any 
lightweight  paper,  glue,  scissors,  paints 
and  brushes,  crayons,  staples 

What  to  do: 

Fold  paper  lengthwise  (9"  x  12") 

Make  cuts  along  folded  edge,  leaving  1-lV 

margin  on  both  sides 

Glue  or  staple  edges  together 

Open  paper  into  diamond  shape 

Glue  1"  wide  strip  paper  to  top  to  make 

hanger 

Experiment  with  other  lantern  designs 


Q  n 
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NEWS  UPDATE 


The  subject  of  child  abuse ,  especially 
child  sexual  abuse,  is  constantly  being 
discussed  -  in  the  newspapers,  on  TV,  at 
meetings,  and  between  co-^workers  and 
friends.    Here  is  a  sampling  of  recent 
comments  and  headlines. 

*  "House  of  Representatives  looks  for 
remedies  to  increased  reports  of  child 
sex  abuse  in  child  care  programs" 

USA  Today  9/17/84 

*  "Child  sexual  abuse  creeps  to  forefront" 
Associated  Press  9/17/84 

*  "Preschool -age  victims  of  sexual  abuse 
are  most  often  assaulted  outside  the 
home  whil^  teenagers  are  more  frequently 
victimizei  ^y  their  fathers  or  step- 
fathers ...  AP  Wire  Service 

*  "Research  on  500  adolescent  drug  abusers 
showed  more  than  70%  had  been  involved 
in  family  sexual  abuse  . . .  AP  9/21/84 


*  It's  time  to  educate  adults  that  it's 
not  okay  to  sexually  exploit  children, 
reports  Ann  Cohn,  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse •    All  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  teaching  the  child  to  say 
NO, 

*  "New  TV  Season  Stretches  Limits  of  Sex, 
Violence"  ...  Tennessean  9/17/84 

*  "National  Education  Association  intro- 
duces multimedia  training  program  kits 
(tapes,  films,  handbook)  on  how  to 
deal  with  an  abused  child  and  with 
abusive  parents"  ...  USA  Today  9/20/84 

*  "Reports  of  child  maltreatment  i  i  some 
child  care  facilities  requires  present- 
ing sexual  awareness  information  to 
adults  and  children  within  the  commun- 
ity.   Parents  must  be  educated  on  how 
to  protect  their  children.  ...  Child 
Care  Action  News,  July/August  '84. 


Early  and  Middle  Childhood 

Professionals    Earn  your  doctoral  degi 

tvithout  interrupting  your  career 


tree 


Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 
Summer  Workshops 
Field-based  Projects 
Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 
Nationwide  Program  Locations 

For  program  information 
Write:  Nova  University 
Dept.  CAE-S.A. 
3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7459 


j]  Nova  University 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


TEASING 


Jeffrey  is  somewhat  small  for  a  ten- 
y earmold,     others  his  age  tease  and 
call  him  "Pint-size."    He  becomes  up- 
set whenever  this  happens.    How  can 
you  help  Jeffrey?    Choose  one  answer. 

A.  Encourage  Jeffrey  to  play  with 
younger  children  who  are  more  his 
size 

B.  Make  group  discussions  about  dif- 
ferences in  people  a  regular  part 
of  the  routine.     Let  children  know 
that  differences  are  normal m 

C.  Tell  Jeffrey's  parents  y  ou  are 
very  concerned  because  Jeffrey  is 
small.     Suggest  he  see  a  doctor. 

Teasing  is  an  inevitable  part  of  child- 
hood.   The  reason  is  school -agers  take 
everything  literally.    They  believe  if 
someone  calls  them  a  dummy,  that  means 
they  are  dumb.    They  have  not  developed 
enough  self-identity  to  be  confident 
and  secure  in  who  they  are.    It  is  so 
commonplace,  that  most  of  the  time,  no 
one  really  pays  any  attention  to  it. 
But,  teasing  contributes  or  causes  a 
multitude  of  conflicts.    Much  teasing 
is  a  mild  form  of '^kidding"  which 
everyone  enjoys,  but  some  teasing  may 
be  fun  for  the  teasers  but  not  for  the 
teased.    Some  teasing  is  harmful  to 
everyone  involved.    Some  is  a  form 
of  communication  -  a  way  of  saying  "I 
like  you"  particularly  in  pre-adolos- 
cents  and  adolescents. 

The  most  common  teasing  (which  is 
hurtful)  is  name-calling,  usually  re- 
lated to  physical,  ethnic,  cultural  or 
behavioral  characteristics • 

Some  children  can  laugh  off  mild  teas- 
ing or  can  give  a  quick  repartee. 
Others  are  more  sensitive  -  become  more 
hurt  and  are  unable  to  shrug  it  off. 
Often  these  children  become  the  brunt 
of  teasing  from  many  children.  Some- 
times, one  child  becomes  the  group 


teaser  -  and  thereby  irritating  to 
everyone. 

How  do  we  handle  teasing  in  a  group 
situation? 

1.  Use  answer  B  for  situations  similar 
to  Jeffrey's.    Discussing  differences 
as  normal  places  a  high  value  on  the 
special  individual  traits  of  each  person. 
This  contributes  to  a  high  self-concept 
and  therefore  less  need  to  name-call  as 
well  as  more  strength  to  deal  with  teas- 
ing. 

2.  Recognize  that  teasing  is  a  form  of 
attention-seeking  behavior.    Look  for 
ways  to  provide  positive  attention  with- 
out reinforcing  the  teasing  behavior. 

3.  Discuss  teasing  as  a  group.  Talk 
about  how  it  feels  to  be  teased,  why 
people  tease,  when  it  is  fun  and  when  it 
is  not  fun.    Make  a  list  of  ways  to  han- 
dle being  teased.    Role  play  different 
situations  and  possible  solutions. 

4.  Have  a  firm  rule  (with  an  enforce- 
able consequence)  that  absolutely  no 
name-calling  is  allowed.    Decide  as  a 
group  what  the  consequence  will  be. 


Isolate 
teaser  and 
teased. 
Give  them  a 
task  to  do 
together 
(sweep  a 
room; 

straighten 
the  art 
suppl ies) . 
This  win 
allow  them 
time  to 
talk  it  out 
and/or  get 
to  know 
each  other 
better. 


Hey, look  at  Carrot-top! 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


MANAGEMENT  RESOURCES 

The  American  Management  Association 
carries  a  large  selection  of  books  (and 
some  cassettes)  about  supervision  and 
management. 

A  complete  list  and  description  is  avail- 
able by  writing: 

American  Management  Association 
AMACOM  Publishing  Division 
135  West  50th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10020 

We  have  not  seen  any  of  these  to  review 
but  felt  the  titles  and  descriptions 
sounded  interesting  and  potentially 
helpful  to  directors. 

Effective  Communication  on  the  Job  ($17.95) 

The  First  Time  Manager  ($14.95) 

The  Effective  Supervisor' s  Handbook 
($15.95) 

Listening  Made  Easy  ($11.95) 

The  Supervisor' s  Problem  Solver  ($15.95) 

Managing  Incompetence  ($17.95) 

Managing  the  Problem  Employee  ($16.95) 

The  Effective  Executive  (cassette)  ($24.95) 

Managing  for  Results  (cassette)  ($24.95) 

Manage  Your  Time,  Manage  Your  Work, 
Manage  Yourself  ($16.95) 

Secrets  of  Successful  Writing,  Speaking, 
Listening  ($14.95) 

The  Black  Manager:    Making  It  in  the 
Corporate  World  ($17.95) 

A  Woman's  Complete  Guide  to  Leadership 
(cassette  program)  ($39.95) 


HOW  TO  HIRE  SMART 

This  14-page  booklet  by  Robert  Half  gives 
tips  on  evaluating  resumes,  interviewing, 
checking  references  and  even  dismissing 
an  employee.    It  also  includes  an  evalua- 
tion rating  form  that  helps  you  objective- 
ly keep  track  of  information  gained  from 
interviews. 

TIPS  from  this  booklet  include: 

1.  Don't  fall  into  the  "last  one  inter- 
viewed gets  hired"  trap.    Have  a 
written  method  to  rate  each  applicant. 
Don't  rely  on  your  memory  of  the 
first  interviewed, 

2.  Watch  out  for  puffed-up  resumes  which 
include  leisure  activities  and  hobbies. 
This  may  be  limited  work  experience 
and/or  overcommited  social /family  life. 

3.  Ask:  "What  was  the  most  interesting 
job  or  project  so  far  in  your  career? 
Why?"    The  answer  may  tell  you  whether 
the  person  likes  challenges  or  not* 

4.  Check  the  references  over  the  phone  or 
in  person  for  the  most  reliable  and 
candid  information.    Ignore  written 
references  given  you  directly  by  the 
candidate. 

For  more  information  write  to: 

Soundview  Executive  Book  Summaries 

100  Heights  Road 

Darien,  Connecticut  06820 

(202)  655-6795 

it's  more  STRAWBERRIES/ 
NOT  MORE  SCHOOL 

Remember  our  report  in  May/June 
issue  about  some  states  lengthening  school 
year  and  how  that  might  affect  School  Age 
Programs?   Well,  they  don't  worry  about  it 
in  Albany  and  Corvallis,  Oregon,    The  straw- 
berry season  saved  them.    The  school  boards 
rejected  a  bid  to  lengthen  the  school  year 
because  the  growers  need  the  children  to 
help  harvest  strawberries  in  early  June. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


LEARNING  THE  HARD  WAY 


J^-year-old  Travis  picked  up  the  hose 
connect  it  to  the  spigots     "Be  sure. 
to  shut  the  water  off 
before  you  connect 
the  hose/'  shouted 
Amelie,  the  caregiver.  ^ 
Travis  reached  up  and 
tried  to  connect  the 
hose  to  the  snigot  - 
without  shutting  off  the 
water  -  thoroughly 
drenching  himself  in  the 
spray . 

Amelie  tried  to  pass  on 
her  wisdom,  learned 
through  life's  experi- 
ences.   Why  didn't 
Travis  listen?  What 
made  him  proceed,  getting  him- 
self  soaked,  when  it  would  have  V^. 
been  so  easy  to  follow  Amelie's  advice? 

Bender,  Elder  and  Flatter  in  HALF  A 
CHILDHOOD  assert  that  school -agers  often 
have  an  apparent  trial -and-many-error 
approach  to  life  situations.  Learning 
by  one's  own  mistakes  -  rather  than  some- 
one else's  experience  -  may  be  the  hard 
way  to  do  it,  but  it  fills  the  need  for 
independent  functioning.    If  you  figure 
things  out  for  yot'^self,  even  though  you 
make  mistakes  doing  it,  you  are  less  de- 
pendent on  others.    Plus,  learning 
through  actual  doing  and  making  mistakes 
fits  with  the  school-agers  intellectual 
level  of  concrete  (real/actual)  opera- 
tions versus  the  higher  abstract  reason- 
ing of  which  adolescents  and  adults  are 
capable. 

What  can  we  do  to  work  \^ 
with  this  developmental 
characteristic?    As  adults 
we  have  experiences  and 
wisdom  we  can  share  with  school 
agers  which  would  make  life 
easier.    How  do  we  share  this 
wisdom  so  that  school -agers 
can  benefit? 


First,  allow  children  to  learn  from  their 
mistakes  in  situations  which  will  not  be 
harmful  to  themselves  or  others. 
For  example:  Lavonna,  after  a  few  min- 
utes of  flying  her  paper  airplane, 
leaves  it  on  the  floor  near  where  Josh 
and  Elaine  are  tumbling  on  the  mats. 
Josh  does  a  somersault  and  lands  on  La- 
vonna 's  airplane,  squashing  it  beyond 
repair. 

Second,  set  up  "experiments"  where  child- 
ren can  try  out  actions  and  reactions  in 
a  controlled  situation. 
For  example:  Give  children  small  amounts 
of  different  type  paints  (acrylics, 
water-based,  oil-based)  and  clays  (play- 
dough,  molding,  pottery).     Direct  them 
to  put  some  in  containers  without  lids 
and  some  in  airtight  containers .  Leave 
overnight.     Suggest  the  children  try  to 
work  with  the  materials.     Which  work 
best? 

Third,  role  play  potentially  dangerous 
situations--situations  which  can  not  be 
"experiments"  because  of  the  danger. 
Example:  Divide  group  into  four  teams. 
Give  each  group  a  card  with  a  different 
situation  to  role  piay.    Discuss  after 
each  role  play:  Was  it  a  good  idea  what 
was  done?    Could  it  have  been  handled 
differently  and/or  better? 
Sample  Situation:  Jeff  drops  and  breaks 
glass  on  the  floor.    Several  children  are 
in  stocking  feet.    Act  out,  what  should 
Jeff  do?    What  should  the  children  do? 

Remember,  because  this  is  the  age  of 
trial -and-many-errors,  Lavonna  may  have 
many  paper  planes  squashed  before  she 
learns  to  take  care  where  she  leaves  them. 
And  more  than  enough  paint  and  clay  may 
dry  out  before  children  learn  that  air- 
tight containers  make  some  materials  last 
longer.  But,  it  is  through  these  mistakes 
that  school -agers  move  toward  adoles- 
cence, where  they  can  problem-solve  and 
test  possible  solutions  in  their  heads, 
instead  of  in  their  concrete  world. 
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FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY 


TIPS  FOR  MAKING  IT  THROUGH  THE  HOLIDAYS 


Avoid  foods  with  concentrated  sugars. 
At  holiday  time,  we  tend  to  overload 
our  systems  with  concentrated  sugars: 
candy  bars,  candy  canes,  pies,  cookies, 
punch,  cake.    Concentrated  sugar  can 
contribute  to  "low"  or  "blue"  feelings, 
irritability,  low  energy,  and  in  some 
children,  increased  and  erratic  behaviors. 
Be  creative:  think  of  ways  to  celebrate 
the  holidays  without  sugar.    See  Super 
Snacks  and  Come  and  Get  It  for  ideas. 

Learn  relaxation  techniques:  counting  to 
ten;  taking  ten  deep,  cleansing  breaths; 
imaging  your  body  as  a  rag  doll  and 
letting  your  whole  body  become  floppy  and 
loose.    Contact  local  YWCA/YMCA  or  mental 
health  center  for  classes  on  relaxation 
techniques.    -    RESOURCE:    The  Relaxation 
Response  by  Herbert  Benson  available  in 
paperback, check  your  bookstore. 

Plan  a  pamper  day  just  for  yourself. 
Spend  a  whole  day  pampering  yourself 
Take  a  long  luxurious  bath,  take  yourself 
out  to  lunch,  spend  the  afternoon  curled 
up  with  a  great  mystery  or  take  a  nap. 

Continue  routines  -  snacks  at  3:30  p.m., 
clean-up  at  5:30  p.m.    That  will  provide 
a  sense  of  security  and  a  sense  of  calm- 
ness to  the  program.    Don't  abandon 
routines  because  of  extra  holiday  activ- 
ities.   You  may  not  be  able  to  fit  in  as 
many  holiday  activities  as  you'd  like, 
but  the  containment  of  holiday  fever 
will  help  children  and  caregivers  alike 
to  enjoy  more  fully  what  experiences  you 
do  have. 

Be  aware  of  and  anticipate  changes  in 
children's  moods  and  behaviors  due  to 
spending  holidays  with  the  other  parent 
or  grandparents.  -  Build  in  ways  for 
children  to  release  tensions :* Make 
playdough  -  it's  great  for  you  as  well 
as  kids. . .^Classical  music  in  the  back- 
ground...*A  really  strenuous  hike. 


Prepare  children  for  holiday  visits: 

-  share  stories  of  your  own  holiday 
trips  to  grandparents. 

-  create  a  story  of  a  school-age  child 
visiting  "Dad"  in  another  state.  Let 
children  add  to  the  story. 

-  have  children  share  upcoming  trips: 
Where  are  they  going? 

Who  are  they  visiting? 
What  will  be  fun? 
What  won't  be  fun? 

Provide  more  structured  materials:  legos, 
puzzles,  blocks,  needlepoint  on  plastic 
sheets  -  these  tTiaterials  help  children 
stay  in  control . 


Increase  the  opportunities  for 
vigorous  physical  play.^^ 


Last,  stop  and  enjoy  C/  the  specialness 
and  excitement  of  the  holidays. 

TRENDS  IN  TOYS  FOR  HOLIDAYS 

Cabbage  Patch  dolls  &  many  look-a-1 ikes: 

....Rainbow  Brite  the  Get  Along  Gang 

 Kit  and  Kaboodle  Dollikin  Berry 

Babies  Cuddlekids  Practically  Per- 
fect People  

Pop-up  Books:  Princess  to  the  Rescue. . 
Sailing  Ships ... .more  intricate  and  fas- 
cinating than  past  pop-up  books.... 

GoBots  Transformers  Robo  Force  fig- 
ures Miniature  robots,  some  that  con- 
vert from  people-like  figures  to  machines 
(motorcycles,  trucks,  sports  cars)  

Breakdancing  Kits  and  Mats.... 
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CELEBRATING  THE  HOLIDAYS 


Christmas  Seals: 

December  9,  1907  marks  the  day  of  the  first  Christmas 
seals  available  for  sale.    Christmas  seals  today 
have  been  designed  by  kids.    Any  child  {3rd  grade  or 
below)  can  do  a  painting  and  be  eligible  for  having 
their  painting  accepted  as  a  Christmas  seal.  Write 
or  call  your  local  chapter  of  the  American  Lung 
Association  for  details.    Then  use  December  7th  or  >s^\:^ 
10th  (Dec.  9th  is  a  Sunday  this  year)  as  the  day  ^or  \\ 
children  to  design  and  paint  their  Christmas  seal.-^  — 


Divali  (dee-wah-lee) : 


Hindu  celebration  -  a  festival  of  lights  celebrated  near  late  October,  early  November. 

Diyas  are  made  and  placed  in  windowsills,  on  roofs  and  along  roads. 

Dii^are  clay  saucers  containing  mustard  oil  and  a  wick  -  the  wick  is  lit  and  placed 
where  they  will  attract  Lakshmi  who  will  bring  wealth  and  good  fortune  to  the  home. 

Children  can  make  diyas  out  of  pottery  clay  and  bake  in  the  oven  to  harden.    Glue  small 
pieces  of  candle  wick  to  inside  of  diyas  ^  then  add  small  amount  of  vegetable  oil.  Or 
add  small  amount  Sterno  cooking  oil  -  this  burns  with  blue  flame  and  leaves  no  residue 
in  diyas 


Kolaches:  (from  Yugoslavia) 


A  kolache  is  a  ring-shaped  coffee  cake 
filled  with  prunes  or  apricots.  Three 
candles  are  put  on  top  of  the  kolache. 
The  first  candle  is  lit  on  Christmas 
Eve,  the  second  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
the  third  on  New  Years  Day.    On  January 
6th,  a  celebration  includes  cutting  and 
eating  the  kolaches.    Children  also  write 
thank  you  notes  on  this  day  as  part  of 
the  celebration  -  this  would  make  a  great 
pre  and  post  holiday  activity.^ 


Sources : 

1.  Amazing  Days 

2.  Resources  for  Creative  Teaching  in 
Early  Childhood  Education 
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TELLING  YOUR  STORYl  WORKING  WITH  THE  MEDIA 


Start  off  with  the  right  attitude  when 
approaching  the  media,  suggested  John 
Merrow,  a  television  producer,  at  the 
National  Latchkey  Conference  in  Boston 
last  May.    It's  a  collaborative  effort-- 
the  media  person  gets  a  story  and  you 
get  your  story  told* 

Always  be  prepared  when  approaching  the 
media •    Remember  they  are  looking  to 
answer  the  traditional  "who,  what,  where, 
when,  why  and  how*"    Be  able  to  answer 
those  questions  yourself.    You  must  know 
what  your  story  is. 

In  fact,  Merrow  recommended  using  those 
questions  to  map  out  a  blueprint  for 
approaching  media  people. 

Who  should  you  approach? 
Columnists  or  feature  persons  are  more 
likely  to  be  interested  in  child  care  or 
"latchkey"- stories  and  issues  than  are 
news  reporters. 

When  should  you  approach  them? 
Cultivate  media  contacts  long  before  you 
have  a  story  you  want  told.    Keep  them 
up-to-date  with  what's  happening.  Let 
them  know  what  you  are  doing  but  without 
applying  pressure  to  get  a  story  done. 
Media  people  are  hard-nosed  about  being 
used. 

To  initiate  contact  cold,  write  a  letter 
saying  that  you've  seen  some  piece  they 
did  and  that  in  six  months  you  may  have 
a  story  they  would  be  interested  in. 
Although  it's  a  small  point,  it's  impor- 
tant that  they  know  you  have  read  their 
stuff.    Also,  write  a  personal  letter  - 
press  releases  often  just  get  tossed. 
Anything  that's  hand-addressed  gets 
opened.    Approach  them  often  but  always 
personally  and  gently. 

Where  do  you  approach  them? 
On  your  own  turf.    Offer:  "Come  on  out 
any  time.    Give  us  a  little  notice;  we'd 
like  to  show  you  around." 


Why  do  you  want  to  approach  them? 
Be  clear  in  your  own  mind  why  you  want 
the  publ icity . 

How  do  you  do  the  interview? 
Don't  use  jargon.    Make  sure  you  have 
facts  and  statistics,  particularly  for 
bottom! ine-type  questions  like:  How  much 
will  it  cost  per  year  to  provide  this 
service?  How  many  latchkey  children  are 
there?    While  some  questions  may  not 
have  simple  answers,  Merrow  stressed  the 
importance  of  being  able  to  give  them  an 
answer  or  at  least  anecdotes,  which  are 
just  as  valuable.    As  a  bottomline  you 
could  say,  "I  don't  know  but  nobody 
knows  how  many  latchkey  kids  there  are 
in  our  town  but  let  me  tell  you  about 
Maria." 

Final  Comment: 
If  you  are  seriously  misquoted  or  mis- 
represented, especially  if  you  had  put 
the  i nformation  in  writing,  document  it 
and  contact  the  editor.    If  you  are  in- 
terviewed by  a  poor  reporter,  make  sure 
you  keep  sentences  simple  -  tell  anec- 
dotes to  make  your  point.  Reporters 
1 ive  on  anecdotes . 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++-!-+++ 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

LATE  BULLETIN 

California  Latchkey  Package  vetoed  by 
Governor  September  30th.  Originally 
proposed  at  $100  million, the  final  $35 
million  package  had  passed  both  houses  of 
the  California  Legislature  with  overwhelm- 
ing and  bipartisan  support.    It  proposed 
$35  million  to  fund  extended  day  care 
programs  for  30,000  low  income  kids  and  to 
stimulate  the  creation  of  an  additional 
30,000  child  care  spaces  for  children 
whose  families  could  afford  to  pay  for 
care.    School -based  programs  would  have 
had  funding  priority.    There  is  no  over- 
ride of  the  veto  possible.  Supporters 
will  have  to  reintroduce  the  legislation 
next  year. 
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NEWS  UPDATE 
What  are  9-11  year  olds  most  afraid  of? 


"Being  home  alone"  wh 
after  school  until  th 
from  work  was  the  mos 
5,000  fourth,  fifth  a 
gave  in  a  Sprint  maga 
Survey.  Their  second 
fears  were  getting  up 
class  and  animals,  es 
snakes  reported  Educa 


ich  is  usually 
eir  parents  return 
t  frequent  answer 
nd  sixth  graders 
zine  (Scholastic) 
and  third  greatest 
in  front  of  the 
pecially  dogs  and 
tion  Week  8/22/84. 


P,T.A,  Supports  SACC  Programs 

The  National  PTA  (5.4  million  members) 

has    pledged  to  expand  programs  for 

"latchkey"  children  as  a  part  of  its 

resolution  to  focus  national  attention 

on  "children  at  risk."  (Education  Week 

8/29/84) 

N.Y>C.  Renews  Interest  in  After  School 
Care  -  After  being  turned  down  for  review 
for  this  September,  a  $2.7  million  pilot 
project  to  extend  the  kindergarten  into 
after  school  care  is  once  again  under 
serious  consideration  for  New  York  City. 
(Education  Week  8/29/84) 


WARNING:  don't  recycle  old  make-up 

Rosemary  Northcutt,  Program  Supervisor  of 
the  Day  Care  Association  of  Montgomery  Co. 
Maryland,  advised  us  of  the  following: 

"In  the  September/October  issue^  "Halloween 
Scrounger's  Corner"  suggested  that  day 
care  staff  ask  parents  to  donate  old  make- 
up for  use  by  program  children.  Bacteria 
can  grow  in  old  make-up.  Magazine 
articles  have  recommended  that  women 
dispose  of  make-up  periodically  because 
it  becomes  contaminated.    Herpes  Simplex 
can  be  transmitted  in  lipstick  by  some- 
one who  has  cold  sores.    The  potential 
for  rashes  caused  by  allergies  to  make- 
up components  is  also  a  health  hazard. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  I  do  not  feel 
that  this  suggestion  contributes  to  the 
provision  of  a  safe  and  healthy  environ- 
ment for  children." 

We  appreciate  this  warning  being  brought 
to  our  attention  so  we  can  make  others 
aware  of  it. 


Directors . . . 


Earn  your  master's  degree  in  Child  Care  Administration 
without  interrupting  your  career 


S 


•  Field-based,  guided  study  format 

•  Assignments  related  to  your  professional 
responsibilities 

•  Nationwide  network  of  students  sharing  ideas 
and  techniques 


w 


For  information  about  the  program  cycles 
beginning  in  September,  January  and  May 
write:  Noia  University 

Dept.  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

305/475-7329 

B  Nom  University 

A/Ova  UntvefSfty  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  admits 
students  of  any  race  color  and  national  or  ethnic  ongm 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


KEEPING  KIDS  SAFE:  PREVENTING  CHILD  ASSAULT 


hij  Sal 

Tamar,  who  had  watched  the  workshop  at 
times  through  her  own  fingers  pressed  to 
her  eyes,  followed  me  down  to  the  library. 
She  did  not  walk  with  me;  she  kept  her 
distance.    I  had  the  distinct  feeling 
that  at  any  moment  she  might  bolt  back  to 
her  classroom  and  bury,  once  again,  the 
words  she  feared  to  speak* 

During  the  prevention  workshop  we  do  with 
school-aged  children,  Tamar  had  partici- 
pated readily.    She  volunteered  to  play 
the  part  of  a  friend,  who  had  to  stand  up 
to  a  school  bully  in  a  role-play  we  do  to 
introduce  the  idea  of  assault  and  its  pre- 
vention to  children.    When  the  other 
children  applauded  her  efforts,  Tamar 
beamed.    During  the  second  role-play, 
which  involves  a  stranger  trying  to 
trick  a  child  into  entering  a  car,  it 
was  Tamar  who  shouted  out,  "Don't  give 
your  name  to  a  stranger."    She  obviously 
had  been  warned  about  that  type  of  danger. 

But  it  was  during  the  third  role  play, 
the  one  where  an  uncle  touches  his  niece 
in  a  way  that  frightens  her,  that  Tamar 
drew  my  concerned  attention.    She  was 
twisting  her  hair,  and  biting  her  lips, 
but  her  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  role 
players.    During  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed this  play,  Tamar  was  silent.  We 
tell  children  that  their  bodies  are  their 
own,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  touch 
their  bodies  in  any  way  that  frightens, 
confuses  or  hurts  them.    We  discuss  good 
touching  and  bad,  and  how  often  times  bad 
touching  must  be  kept  secret.    As  soon  as 
the  word  "secret"  hit  Tamar' s  ears,  she 
turned  her  back  to  the  circle  of  children, 
concentrating  her  attention  instead  on  a 
bandaid  around  her  index  finger.  During 
the  rest  of  our  workshop,  Tamar's  atten- 
tion never  returned.    My  heart  sank;  I 
began  to  worry  about  Tamar,  as  I  often 
worry  about  different  children  in  work- 
shops we  present  in  classrooms  around 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Cooper  ( 

When  I  mentioned  to  the  children  that  any-  ' 
one  with  a  question  or  a  problem  could 
come  down  to  the  library  and  talk  to  us  | 
individually,  my  eyes  focused  on  Tamar.  I 
sent  out  momentary  pleading  eyes,  hoping 
that  she  would  know  that  I  would  listen 
and  try  to  hel  p. 

Over  the  last  seven  years  of  doing  this 
work,  there  have  been  so  many  children  who 
have  consumed  our  concern.    Some,  like 
Tamar,  join  us  in  the  library.  Countless 
others  refuse  to  talk  to  anyone  about 
their  plight.    It  is  estimated  that  one 
out  of  every  four  female  children  and  one 
out  of  every  nine  male  children  will  be 
assaulted  before  they  reach  18  years  of 
age.    This  estimate  cuts  across  all  racial, 
geographic  and  economic  lines.    As  Sandra 
Butler  says  in  her  book  Conspiracy  of  Si- 
lence, child  sexual  assault  is  "relentless- 
ly  democratic."    The  vast  majority  of 
children  (75-80%)  are  assaulted  by  someone 
they  know.    Our  messages  to  our  children 
about  dealing  with  strangers  fail  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  majority  of  assaults. 
Family  members,  friends,  neighbors,  teach- 
ers, baby  sitters,  coaches,  troop  leaders, 
and  every  other  conceivable  adult  profes- 
sion or  vocation,  holds  within  its  ranks 
child  sexual  assaulters. 
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For  Tamar,  the  problem  was  her  father. 
In  words  so  softly  spoken  I  strained  to 
hear,  Tamar  talked  about  what  happens 
when  her  mom  works  night  shifts  at  the 
hospital.    There  is  always  a  bath  she 
explains,  "Even  if  I  had  one  yesterday!" 
Dad  insists  on  an  open  bathroom  door, 
too.    After  a  bath  and  a  story,  during 
which  Tamar  can't  listen  because  she  is 
hoping  too  hard  that  Dad  will  simply 
turn  off  the  light  and  go  downstairs, 
Tamar  crawls  into  bed.    Her  father 
switches  off  the  light,  but  he  never 
leaves  right  away.    Tamar  begins  to 
cry  when  she  tells  me  this  part;  Dad 
pulls  down  her  pa jama  bottoms;  she  shuts 
her  eyes  because  she  doesn't  want  to  see 
Dad  doing  this. 

Tamar,  and  many  more  children  like  her, 
need  our  help.    Children  need  brave  child 
care  staff,  school  personnel  and  other 
advocates  who  will  report  suspected  as- 
sault cases  and  offer  emotional  support, 
during  an  investigation.    All  states  have 
mandatory  reporting  laws,  some  stronger 
than  others,  but  morally,  if  not  legally, 
our  work  as  educators  demands  our  involve 
ment. 

For  Tamar  the  story  has  a  happy  ending. 
She  goes  to  see  a  counselor;  so  do  her 
mom  and  dad.    Her  father  admitted  to 


Tamar  that  what  he  did  was  wrong,  and  he 
has  promised  Tamar  and  her  mom  that  he 
will  not  make  them  deal  with  his  problem 
any  more.    Tamar' s  father  is  an  excep- 
tion; in  12  years  of  working  with  incest 
offenders,  Nick  Groth,  author  of  Men  Who 
Rape,  never  received  a  self-referral 
from  a  man  who  was  assaulting  children. 

The  most  important  message  that  children 
must  learn  is  that  of  body  integrity. 
Adult  authority  can  not  supercede  a 
child's  right  not  to  be  assaulted.  The 
child  must  know  that  he  or  she  has  the 
right,  ability  and  skills  to  stop  an  as- 
sault, and  to  tell  someone  who  will  help. 
Teaching  children  that  good  secrets  don't 
frighten  you,  and  that  good  touching  need 
never  be  kept  a  secret  may  save  countless 
children.    Tamar  didn't  know  how  to  stop 
the  assaults;  other  children  need  to  know 
so  that  they  may  never  face  a  problem 
this  big  and  scary  right  in  their  own 
home. 


ASSAULT  PREVENTION  GUIDE 

Strategies  for  Free  Children:  A 
leader's  guide  to  child  assault 
prevention  -  a  "how-to"  man- 
ual for  child  care  staff,  pa- 
rents, educators  -  anyone  who 
works  with  elementary  school 

children  -  to  use  in 
starting  a  prevention 
program  for  children 
in  your  community  in- 
cludes :  . . .informa- 
tion about  child  sex- 
ual assault  ...the 
adult  workshops  for 
parents  and  teachers 
. . .the  classroom 
workshop  for  children 
in  grades  K-6  . . . 
identification  of  the 
sexually  abused  child, 
Price:  $19.95  plus 
$1  .90  shipping. 


Terrific  Gift  Idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  in  red  and  light  blue 


Children  sues  $6  each 
XS{2  4}   5(6-8}  MnO-12)   U14  16} 


Adult  sues  58  each 

5(24  26}   M(38  40}   L  (42-44}   XI  (46-48} 

Add  *1  SO  fot  maiting  »t>4  h«ndlinf 


Proceeds  benefit: 

children's  ADVOCATE 
the  newipaper  for  people  who  care  about  kids 


DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Write 
T-shifts 

Children  s  Advocate 
101  7  University  Ave 
Berkeley.  CA  94710 
(415)  549-3820 


Send  to: 

CHILD  ASSAULT 

PREVENTION 

P.  0,  Box  02084 

Columbus  OH  43202 
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ARTS  &  CRAFTS  IDEAS 


HOLIDAY  SHOPPING  LIST 


Check  Out  these  books  for  great  holiday 
activities. 

STICKS  AND  STONES  &  ICE  CREAM  CONES 
A  basic  crafts  reference  for  children  — 
Over  300  pages  of  step-by-step  activiti- 
ties.    Ideas  for  holidays:  Thanksgiving 
placements  ....  Chanukah  Menorah  .... 

New  Year's  Eve  Paper  Hats    Santa 

Centerpiece  ....  Holly  Wreath  .... 
Tree  Ornaments  ....  Paper  Snowflake  .... 
Easy  directions  and  diagrams  for 
children  to  follow. 

PUPPETS  WITH  PIZZAZ  -  52  finger  and  hand 
puppets  children  can  make  themselves 
from  old  gloves,  socks,  cereal  boxes, 
paper  bags,  cardboard  and  felt.  Try 
Santa  bag  puppet  ....  Snowman  felt 
puppet. 

I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBOW  -  300  pages.  Giant 
collection  of  arts  and  crafts  activities. 

Stained  glass  with  paper    Snow 

Scenes            Swiss  Cheese  Candles  .... 

Plus  many  ideas  for  making  gifts. 

KIDS  KITCHEN  TAKEOVER  -  120  ways 
children  ages  4-12  can  cook,  garden, 
experiment — all  in  the  kitchen. 

Molded  candles           Batik  Banners   

Tie  Dying           Vegetable  Printers  (make 

your  own  greeting  cards)  ....  Clove 

Oranges    Fake  Bread  (to  make  tree 

ornaments) . 


THE  BIG  BOOK  OF  RECIPES  FOR  FUN  -  over 
300  activities.    Large-print,  easy-to- 
read  instructions  for  children  to  use 
independently.    Activities  for  the 
holidays:    Make  a  Bird  Feeder  .... 

Cookie  Cutter  Mobile           Holiday  Shapes 

  New  Year  Games  ....  Thanksgiving 

Turkey  ....  Chanukah  Menorah  .... 

Chanukah  Dreidels           Chanukah  Cookies 

  Standup  Christmas  Trees    Paper 

Trees           Paper  Lanterns    Christmas 

Ornaments           Stained  Glass  Cookies   

Gift  Ideas           Shrink  ups  (for  tree 

ornaments) . 

SUPER  SNACKS  -  over  165  recipes   

seasonal,  sugarless,  nutritional  snacks 
for  you  and  the  kids  to  make.  Chappatis 

(Indian  Fry  Bread)           Carrot  Balls   

Totline  Pilgrim  Bread  Pudding   

Graham  Cracker  Turkeys           Fruit  Cakes 

  Hannukah  Cheese  Latkes  ....  Mock 

Champagne           Oatmeal  Chews. 

PUDDLES  AND  WINGS  &  GRAPEVINE  SWINGS  - 
Nature  Activities  S  Crafts:     300  pages  of 
exciting  ways  to  use  nature^ s  materials . 

Includes  crafts  for  all  seasons   

Natural  Menorah           Celebrate  Chanukah 

with  Potatoes           Decorate  Your  Tree 

Naturally          Milkweed  Pod  Star   

Cone-A-Tree  ....  Corncob  Jelly  for 
Holiday  Gifts  ....  Bird^s  Nest  Legend 


KIDS  AMERICA  IS  BACK! 


The  publisher  has  reprinted  this  book  and  we  have  received  10 
cartons  of  Kids  America,  from  our  back  order  last  spring. 

The  price  is  $9.95  plus  1.50  shipping  first  book,  SOi  each 
additional  book. 


ERIC 


Kids  America  by  Steven  Caney  is  400  pages  of 


 elaborate  pro- 

jects  and  themes  to  complement  regular  activities.    It  is  per- 
fect for  those  tired  of  the  same  old  activities.    It  includes 
unique  projects^  tons  of  interesting  trivia  for  older  child- 
ren and  hands-on  experiences  for  younger  ones. 


Try  Holiday  Dipped  Candles, o.. 
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Snow  Globe 


Paper  Firecracke* 


RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


□  Puppets  with  Pizazz  52  Finger  &  Hand  Puppets  5.95 

□  Puppet  Stages  and  Props  with  Pizazz  53  Ideas  for  Puppet  Accessories   5.95 

□  /  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  Art  Activities  Book  12.95 

□  Amazing  Days   Activities  and  Ideas  for  projects  and  themes   6.95 

□  Hug  a  Tree  Outdoor  Discovery  Book  7.95 

□  Puddles  and  Wings  and  Grapevine  Swings  Nature  Activities  and  Crafts  Book  12.95 

□  What  Would  You  Do  If  Kids  Guide  to  First  Aid  4,95 

□  Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones  Basic  Crafts  Book  7.95 

□  Come  and  Get  It  Kids  Natural  Foods  Cookbook  5.95 

□  The  BIG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  FUN  Over  300  Basic  Activities  12.95 

□  Super  Snacks  Over  165  recipes  for  nutritional  snacks  3,95 

□  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  Active  sports  &  games  everyone  can  play  6.95 

□  Kids'  Kitchen  Takeover  120  v^ays  kids  cook  -  garden  -  experiment  in  the  kitchen  6.95 

NEW  □  Creative  Conflict  Resolution  More  than  200  activities  for  keeping  peace  among  school-agers  10.95 

□  School-AgeChildCare:  An  Action  Manual  Resource  for  starting  school-age  care  14.95 

□  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for  School-Age  Child  Care  Overview  of  the  families  and  practical  solutions  7.95 

□  Kids  America. .400  pages*. of  themes  to  complement  regular  activities  9.95 


SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

School  Age  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 

Name  


(or  attach  address  label) 


Address 
City  


State. 


*  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  must  be  pre-paid 

*  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  be  billed 
must  be  accompanied  by  agency  purchase 
order. 

*  Money-back  guarantee  on  ail  orders 

ORDER  TODAY! 


School  Age  NOTES  —  The  After  School  Care  Newsletter 

□  Bound  Volume  I    1980-81  with  index  9.00 

□  Bound  Volume  I!  1981-82  with  index  9.00 

□  Bound  Volume  III  1982-83  with  index  10,00 

□  Bound  Volume  IV  1983-84  with  index  11.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

□  Any  2  Bound  Volumes  16.95 

□  Any  3  Bound  Volumes  23,95 

□  All   4  Bound  Volumes  29,95 

Shipping  must  be  included  for  each  individual  bound  volume. 


Total  $  

Shipping  $1.50  first  book  .  .  .  1.50 
Add  50c  each  additional  book 

Up  to  $100  -  maximum  shipping  $4.50  

Over  $100  add  5%  for  shipping 

Total  books  &  shipping  $  

SUBSCRIPTIONS    □  New    □  Renewal 

□  1  Year   (six  Issues)  12.95 

□  2  Years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

□  3  Years  (eighteen  Issues)  31.95 

Total  Payment  Enclosed  $  
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


AFTER  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE 

The  "Conference  for  After  School  Programs 
for  Children  and  Youth  5-18  Year  Olds"  is 
being  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  2,  1985,  at 
San  Francisco  State  University.  Planned 
are  45  workshops  for  both  program  staff 
and  administrators  of  child  care,  recrea- 
tion, and  parks  department  programs. 
Cost  for  the  one-day  conference  is  $12 
(includes  lunch).    For  mors  informat'on 
contact:  Andrew  Scott,  Children's  Coun- 
cil, 3896  24th  St.,  San  Francisco  CA 
94114. 


STARTING  PROGRAMS  CONFERENCE 


LATCHKEY  Services  for  Children  Inc, 
Pinellas  Co.,  Fla.  is  sponsoring  a  2-2 
institute  February  27th-March  1,  1985 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


of 

day 
in 


For  school  administrations  and  local 
governments  interested  in  replicating  the 
LATCHKEY  model  of  school -based  school -age 
child  care  operated  by  a  community-based, 
private,  non-profit  agency.    Fee:  $395. 
Contact:  LATCHKEY  Services  for  Children, 
1301  Seminole  Blvd.,  Suite  140,  Largo, 
FL  33540 


SEMINARS  0.1  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

A  series  of  seminars  is  planned  by  the 
School -Age  Child  Care  Project  starting  in 
the  Spring  of  1985.    Start-up  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  wide-range  of  models  of 
care  will  be  examined.    Issues  such  as 
"How  does  the  actual  progr-am  work"  and 
"What  does  the  curriculum  look  like"  will 
be  explored.    A  Policy  Seminar  on  state 
regulations  and  innovative  legislation  is 
planned  for  policymakers.    Fur  more  infor- 
mation contact:  School -Age  Child  Care  Pro- 
ject, Center  for  Research  on  Women,  Wel- 
lesley  College,  Wellesley  MA  02181. 

LEGAL  BOOK  FOR  SCHOOL-BASED  CARE 

School-Age  Child  Care:  A  Legal  Manual  by 
Abby  Cohn,  Esq.  of  the  Child  Care  Law  Pro- 
ject, San  Francisco,  CA  and  published  by 
the  School -Age  Child  Care  Project,  Wellesle, 
MA.    Reviews  the  legal  considerations  of 
school-based  based  programs.    However,  the 
sections  on  liability  and  staff  consider- 
ations are  relevant  to  most  cnild  care 
centers.    For  more  information,  contact: 
School -Age  Child  Care  Project,  Center  for 
Research  on  Women,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
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THE  HAZARDS  OF  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:     The  following  article  written  by  the  Child  Care  Employee 
Project,  Berkeley  CA,  is  based  on  a  survey  on  occupational  health  haz^ 
ards  that  appeared  in  the  July/August  '84  issue  of  School  Age  NOTES. 
On  page  13  is  a  report  on  the  1984  NAEYC  Conference  in  Los  Angeles  • 
Many  of  the  concerns  and  problems  indicated  in  the  survey  were  also 
raised  at  the  Conference. 

Are  there  occupational  health  and  safety  hazards  in  school -age 
child  care?    If  so,  do  they  differ  from  those  in  settings  for  younger 
children?   What  resources  can  help  improve  the  health  and  safety  of 
school -age  staff?    To  explore  these  questions,  a  health  and  safety  ques- 
tionnaire appeared  in  School  Age  NOTES.    The  56  respondents  (mostly  pro- 
gram directors  and  coordinators)  represented  programs  from  18  states 
and  Canada. 

Survey  Results 

This  pilot  study  strongly  suggests  that  school -age  staff  share 
some  of  the  health  and  safety  problems  that  exist  in  programs  for 
younger  children,    (A  survey  of  preschool  child  care  programs  was  con- 
ducted by  the  CCEP  in  1982.)    It  also  indicated  a  few  problems  unique 
to  school -age  care. 

Exposure  to  Illness  -  School -age  staff  often  find  themselves  exposed  to 
head  lice  (reported  by  68%  of  respondents),  flu  (87^$%),  sore  throats 
(91%),  and  childhood  illnesses  (52%).    Many  contract  these  as  well  as 
other  illnesses.    Other  contributors  to  illness  may  be:  1/3  of  respon- 
dents work  when  ill,  25%  receive  no  paid  sick  leave,  64%  have  no  regu- 
lar breaks,  and  46%  indicated  a  lack  of  substitutes  as  a  major 
stressor. 

Child-Related  Injuries  -  School -age  and  preschool  staff  appa 
ently  differ  in  their  causes  of  injuries  on  the  job.  School - 
age  respondents  (15%)  have  suffered  back,  neck, 
shoulder  or  leg  strains  from  lifting,  as  opposed 
to  43%  of  the  preschool  group  who  have  to  carry 
children  more  frequently.    However,  29%  of  the 
school-age  respondents  have  sustain^  '  injuries 
from  participating  in  activities  with  the  child- 
ren, and  20%  have  been  hurt  when  children 
physically  act  out. 


O  o 


Use  of  Potentially  Toxic  Materials  - 
A  high  percentage  of  programs  use  chemi - 
cal  cleaners  and  solutions  on  site  (73%). 
(Not  surprising  perhaps,  as  about  half 
are  responsible  for  their  own  mainten- 
ance.)   Even  more  disturbing  is  the  pre- 
valent use  of  possibly  toxic  art  materi- 
als such  as  powdered  tempra  (used  by  87%), 
dry  clay  (30%),  and  instant  paper  mache 
(16%),  all  of  which  contain  elements  that 
are  dangerous  when  inhaled.  Permanent 
markers,  containing  harmful  solvents,  are 
used  by  79%  of  the  respondents. 

Other  concerns  include:  Over  half  of  sur- 
veyed programs  are  regularly  sprayed  with 
chemical  pesticides,  and  six  program  en- 
vironments contain  asbestos  -  four  are 
taking  corrective  action. 

Noise  -  Noise  levels  may  be  an  important 
hazard  to  investigate  further:  almost 
half  the  respondents  indicated  that 
there  are  places  on  site  too  loud  to  hold 
a  normal  conversation.    25%  noticed  some 
change  in  their  hearing  when  returning 
home  from  work.    (This  was  substantially 
higher  than  reports  by  the  preschool  sur- 
vey group. 

Stress  -  A  total  of  95%  rated  their  jobs 
as  stressful.    Inadequate  substitutes 
ranked  as  a  major  stressor  -  46%  of  res- 
pondents.   The  next  highest  ranked  stres- 
sor, poor  compensation,  is  shared  by  all 
types  of  child  care  staff.    Other  high 
ranking  stressors  are  relations  with  co- 
workers (32%),  verbal  attacks  by  child- 
ren or  families  (30%),  conflict  between 
children  (29%),  lack  of  breaks  (27%), 
inadequate  facility  (23%),  relations 
with  administration  (21%),  inadequate 
supplies  (18%),  and  conflicts  between 
adults  and  children  (18%).    Other  stres- 
sors noted  were  lack  of  time,  heavy  work- 
loads, staff  turnover,  sharing  space  with 
public  schools,  funding  and  budgets,  mul- 
tiple roles,  and  working  with  a  Board. 

The  large  percentage  of  respondents  who 
do  not  receive  breaks  (64%)  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  number  of  directors  responding, 
many  of  whom  set  their  own  work  schedules. 
However,  everyone  benefits  from  breaks. 


particularly  if  there  is  someplace  to  go  ' 
and  "escape  to"  for  10-15  minutes  every 
few  hours.    Unfortunately,  most  programs 
surveyed  had  no  staff  lounge,  thus  giving 
them  some  relief  but  no  place  to  enjoy 
it;  and  9  respondents  had  a  staff  lounge 
but  no  breaks,  giving  them  a  place  to  re- 
lax but  no  time  to  go  there. 

Does  stress  take  its  toll?    Judging  from 
the  response,  many  staff  are  experiencing 
stress-related  physical  symptoms  such  as 
headaches,  exhaustion,  trouble  sleeping, 
digestive  or  stomach  problems,  muscle 
strain,  nausea  and  dizziness.    One  quarter 
of  the  group  experienced  eyestrain,  which 
may  be  a  symptom  of  stress.  Eyestrain 
may  also  be  related  to  the  use  of  flour- 
escent  lighting  reported  by  84%  of  res- 
pondents. 

Available  Resources  -  The  prevalence  of 
these  hazards  throughout  the  country  may 
suggest  that  they  are  a  necessary,  al- 
though distasteful  by-product  of  child 
care  work.    Many  of  these  conditions 
exist  because  staff  believe  that  their 
needs  are  in  conflict  with  the  children's 
needs  and  that  focusing  on  the  children's 
needs  often  means  ignoring  their  own.  But 
in  fact,  placing  a  high  value  on  adult 
needs  in  child  care  can  help  enhance  the 
quality  of  a  program  by  preserving  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  staff  mem- 
bers, and  increasing  their  effectiveness 
and  longevity. 

The  absence  of  adequate  funding  for  child 
care  often  presents  a  roadblock  to  secur- 
ing resources  which  allow  adequate  in- 
service  training,  health  benefits  and  de- 
cent wages  for  staff.    But  administrators 
and  staff  may  still  find  innovative  and 
effective  means  of  improving  the  work  en- 
vironment. (See  resources  developed  by 
CCEP  on  page  14.) 

Finally,  we'd  like  to  offer  a  word  of 
thanks  to  our  56  respondents.  Despite 
the  demands  of  their  jobs  they  took  the 
time  to  help  us  learn  more  about  the 
needs  of  school -age  programs,  and  we  cer- 
tainly appreciate  it! 

—  The  Child  Care  Emploi^ee  Project 
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ACTIVITIES 


Thumb  Piano  (mbira) 
Materials  Needed: 


plywood  base  (4"  x  4"  x  3") 
3  pieces  of  flat  wood  (3"  x 
5  umbrella  spokes  (3",  2%", 
2  wooden  screws 
wood  glue 


2\  ^h\  1") 


What  to  Do: 

1.  Cut  a  hole,  IJ5"  in  diameter,  in  the  plywood  base,  approximately 
2  "  from  one  end  of  base. 

2.  On  the  same  end  of  the  base,  glue  2  pieces  of  flat  wood,  across 
the  width. 

3.  Place  umbrella  spokes  (in  graduating  lengths)  lengthwise  across 
the  two  pieces  of  glued  flat  wood  and  extending  over  the  hole. 
Space  equally  distant  from  the  edges  of  the  plywood  base  and 
from  each  other. 

4.  Place  the  third  flat  board  on  top  of  the  umbrella  spokes  and 
other  two  pieces  of  flat  wood.    Screw  top  flat  wood  to  base. 
(This  will  hold  umbrella  spokes  in  place  but  allow  limited  move- 
ment.   This  movement  creates  the  musical  sounds. 

Note:  Children  can  hold  in  one  hand;  vibrate  spokes  with  other  hand. 


• 

4- 

Early  and  Middle  Childhood 

Professionals    Earn  your  doctoral  degree 

tvitbout  interrupting  your  career 


Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 
Summer  Workshops 
Field-based  Projects 
Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 
Nationv\/ide  Program  Locations 

For  program  information 
Write:  Nova  University 
Dept.  CAE-S.A. 
3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7459 


7]  Nova  University 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


CELEBRATING  OUR  DIFFERENCES 


Teaching  children  about  differences.  We 
live  in  a  complex,  highly  diversified 
world,  but  most  of  the  time,  we  seek  out 
people  similar  to  ourselves.    We  seek  out 
similarity  for  a  sense  of  security,  re- 
assurance, reinforcement  for  our  own  self 
worth.    However,  we  are  not  all  alike. 
We  are  different  not  only  in  skin  color 
and  ethnic  origins  but  in  body  shape,  eye 
color,  religious  beliefs,  values,  talents, 
ideas,  and  ways  of  acting.    Therefore,  we 
(and  our  children)  need  to  not  only  tole- 
rate but  also  respect  and  celebrate  our 
differences.    We  need  to  work  toward  rid- 
ding ourselves  of  stereotypes  and  preju- 
dicial feelings  and  ideas. 

At  this  time  of  year,  with  Martin 
Luther  King's  birthday  ^n 
January  15,  Susan  B.^ 
Anthony's  birthday 
on  February  15, 
and  Women's  His- 
tory Week  March 
3-9,  this  is  an 
excellent  time  to 
concentrate  on 
celebrating  differences 
and  dispelling  stereotypes. 
How  can  this  be  part  of  your  daily  program? 

-  Recognize  and  reinforce  Sharon's  exper- 
tise in  playing  baseball.  Encourage 
and  applaud  Paul's  skills  in  caring  for 
plants  (or  baking  cookies). 

-  Point  out  how  having  differences  helps 
us  -  Jason's  interest  in  weather  fore- 
casting helped  us  learn  about  tornadoes 
so  we  could  practice  a  tornado  drill. 


Discuss  how  differences  make  life  more 
interesting.    If  everyone  liked  only 
the  color  red,  how  boring  painting  of 
coloring  or  beadwork  or  pottery-making 
or  sewing  would  be  -  and  how  would  we 
play  board  games  or  play  cards  if 
everything  was  red?   or  how  would  we 
know  who  was  who? 

Provide  opportunities  for  development 
of  problem-solving  skills.  (Studies 
have  indicated  a  positive  correlation 
between  tolerance  and  problem-solving 
skills.)    This  can  be  in  the  form  of  1) 
choosing  among  several  activities,  2) 
deciding  on  where  to  go  for  a  field 
trip,  how  to  get  there  and  how  to  pay 
for  it,  3)  figuring  out  what  to  do  if 

someone  hurts  your 
feel ings. 


Promote  healthy  self- 
concepts.  Children 
who  feel  good  about 
themselves  have  less 
need  to  put  others 
down  in  an  effort 
to  raise  their  own 
self  worth.    Remind  children  that  put- 
ting others  down  does  not  raise  their 
self  worth,  but  instead  it  sends  a  mes- 
sage that  the  put-downers  do  not  feel 
good  about  themselves. 

Diffuse  stereotypes.    When  children  say 
all  cops  are  mean,  point  out  a  police 
officer  you  know  who  is  not  mean.  Also 
discuss  stereotypes  some  people  have  of 
children,  J^.e.  all  children  are  noisy, 
clumsy,  lazy,  bothersome.    See  page  5. 


****************************************** 


RESOURCES:  National  Women's  History  Project  has  available  curriculum  guides,  teaching 
guides  and  packets,  collections  of  oral  histories,  and  a  National  Women's  History  Week 
Celebration  Kit.    The  1985  Commemorative  Poster  featuring  portraits  of  eight  different 
women  can  be  purchased  for  $4.00.    Send  for  a  FREE  catalogue  -  National  Women's  History 
Project,  P.  0.  Box  3716,  Santa  Rosa  CA  95402,  (707  526-5974). 

History  of  Women  for  Children  by  V.  Epstein.    32  page  book  tracing  history  of 
women's  accomplishments  and  difficulties.    Preschool  through  5th  grade.    Soft  cover  $3.25 
plus  $.60  shipping.    Order  from  VSE  Publisher,  212  S.  Dexter  St.  #2,  Denver  CO  80222. 
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ACTIVITIES 


STEREOTYPES 


CELEBRATE  OUR  DIFFERENCES 

PHYSICAL  DIFFERENCES/PHYSICAL  DISABILITIES 


Purpose:    to  challenge  children's  stereo- 


types of  different  groups  of  people. 
Materials  Needed:    accurate,  realistic 


pictures/drawings/photos  of  a  specific 
group  (Native  Americans/women)  in  va- 
rious activities  and  work,  crayons, 
magic  markers,  paper 

What  to  Do: 


-  Have  children  imagine  a  person  of  cho- 

sen group  and  then  draw  pictures  of 
that  person  working  or  at  home. 

-  Have  children  display  their  drawings 

while  you  display  your  collected  pic 
tures,  photos. 

-  Discuss  what  a  stereotype  is. 

-  Where  do  we  get  our  ideas  of  people? 

-  Are  all  Native  Americans  or  all  women 

alike? 

-  What  happens  when  we  have  stereotypes 

of  people? 

COPYCATS 


Purpose  -  to  help  children  appreciate 


Purpose:    to  help  children  become  aware 
of  how  physical  differences  change  be- 
havior 

What  to  Do; 

-  Have  children  sit  comfortably  in  a  circle 

-  Make  a  list  of  physical  differences  that 

affect  behavior.    Children  usually 
start  with  height  and  strength.  Add 
any  that  the  children  don't  mention 
but  that  you'd  like  to  include.  Write 
the  list  on  newsprint  for  all  to  see 

-  Discuss  how  the  difference  affects  be- 

havior: If  you  were  real  tall  what 
could  you  do/not  do? 

-  Let  children  experience  some  disabili- 
ties 

Vcover  eyes  with  blindfold 
(blindness)  and  play  bas- 
ketball 
-turn  the  sound  off  on 
a  favorite  TV  program 
(deafness) 
-tape  fingers  together  and 
play  board  game  or  cards 
■use  crutches  and  take  a  hike 


differences, 


What  to  Do; 


One 
her/ 


-  Have  children  stand  up  in  a  group. 

child  stands  so  everyone  can  see 
him  and  is  the  leader. 

-  Each  person  is  to  copy  everything  the 

leader  does  for  at  least  5  minutes. 

-  The  children  will  find  this  fun  at 

first,  but  will  gradually  tire  of  it. 

-  Stop  the  activity  when  children  are  ob- 

viously bored  and  restless. 
Discuss 

•  What  did  it  feel  like  to  be  a  copycat? 
at  first?  later?  What  made  it  bor- 
ing? (or  whatever  feeling  the  child- 
ren express) 

-  How  did  the  leader  feel? 

-  What  would  life  be  like  if  we  all  did 

the  same  thing  all  the  time? 


ETHNIC  BULLETIN  BOARDS 

Have  children  decorate  a  bul 
or  the  walls  with  questions 
people  from  different  ethnic 
backgrounds.    Then  attach  a 
question  mark  with  a  drawing 
the  person  at  the  other  end 
For  example,  what  black  pers 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  by 
go  to  the  back  of  the  bus  in 
(answer:  Rosa  Parks) 


letin  board 
about  famous 

or  minority 
string  to  the 

or  photo  of 
of  the  string 
on  started 

refusing  to 

Birmingham? 


All  activities  adapted  from 
CREATIVE  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION. 
See  p.  15  to  order  this  book. 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


ALL  DAY  PROGRAMMING  IDEAS 


A  big  difference  exists  between  running  a 
program  after  school  for  school -age  child- 
ren and  running  a  program  all  day  (10 
hours  long!). 

1.  On  a  full  day  the  children  arrive  spo- 
radically one  or  two  at  a  time  (instead 
of  20  or  more  -  boom! ) 

2.  The  children  tend  tobemore  subdued 
(rather  than  full  of  pent-up  energy 
from  being  quiet  in  school). 

3.  The  pace  of  workers  and  children  alike 
is  slower.    There  is  time  to  do  more 
without  rushing. 

4.  There  may  be  anticipation  for  a  special 
event:  field  trip  to  museum,  bowling, 
roller  or  ice  skating,  an  all-day  pic- 
nic with  swim  at  the  pool,  an  indoor 
"camp-out." 

5.  Many  times  the  switch  to  all  day  is  un- 
expected and  with  very  little  notice 
(because  of  snow,  high  temperatures, 
energy  shortages,  teacher  strikes). 

KOOSTER  Club  activities  (Kids  Out  Of 
^chool  Today)  is  the  special  name  used 
by  Champaign  Hl)  Park  District.  Because 
many  parents  have  adequate  arrangements 
for  children  after  and  before  school  but 
not  for  a  full  day,  the  Kooster  Club 
includes  children  who  are  not  regular 
after  school  enrollees.    Regular  enrol- 
lees  do  get  first  priority,  but  any  re- 
maining slots  may  be  filled  by  non- 
regulars. 

Special  events  which  require  prior  reser- 
vations can  be  planned  1^or  known  or  pre- 
dicted days  when  school  will  be  closed • 
This  may  include  a  trip  to  a  museum,  a 
train  ride,  a  play,  a  puppet  show 
at  the  library,  or  a  sports  event. 


Special  events  requiring  plan- 
ning but  no  reservations  are:  a 
bus  trip  to  local  college,  indoor 
camp-out,  mapmakingof  neighborhood^ 
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an  ecological  study  of  slugs,  preparing 
an  ethnic  meal  (prepare  menu,  go  food 
shopping  and  cook  all  in  one  day),  plan 
and  put  on  a  puppet  show  or  play. 

For  occasional  full  days  (vs  every  day  as 
in  summer),  keep  the  program  more  struc- 
tured.   This  helps  the  children  know  what 
is  expected  and  reduces  out-of-bounds  be- 
havior.   Still  include  many  choices. 

Line  up  volunteers  to  help.    This  could 
include  senior  citizens  or  teen-age  sib- 
lings.   Arrange  for  a  volunteer  who  can 
be  called  on  at  the  last  minute  to  share 
a  talent  of  theirs  - 

playing  the  dulcimer  or  bagpipe 

quilting 

clowning 

pottery 

gymnastics  or  aerobic  dancing 
mechanic  -  change  oil  in  car 

-  drain  radiator  &  add  anti- 

freeze 

-  show  how  engine  works 
teach  another  language 

put  on  a  radio  show 

Have  a  special  box  which  contains  mater- 
ials used  only  for  unexpected  full  days: 

board  games 

story  tapes 

hand  puppets  (without  eyes,  nose, 
clothes,  etc.)  and  materials  to  com- 
plete puppets 

supplies  to  make  playdough  (do  you  ever 
have  enough?) 

"Fun  for  One"  Kits* 

*FUN  FOR  ONE,  facilitating  solitary  play, 
by  M.  Paulv  &  A.  Soldz.    This  booklet 

contains  instructions  for  cre- 
ating 50  different  kits  for 
use  by  individual  school -aged 
children.    Price  $2  plus  $1 
shipping.    Order  from:  Fairfax 
County  Office  for  Children, 
11212  Waples  Mill  Rd. 
Fairfax  VA  22030. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


PLAYING  BY  THE  RULES 


Why  are  7-10  year  olds  so  "rule  bound?' 
Since  they 
how  can  we 
stage? 


live,  eat  and  breathe  rules, 
work  effectively  with  this 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


The  school-age  child's  mental  abilities 
expand  at  the  same  time  that  the  "corpus 
collosum,  the  main  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  hemispheres  of 
the  brain,  becomes  much  more  mature  in 
both  structure  and  function."  Re- 
searchers are  still  not  sure  exactly  how 
this  increased  functioning  of  the  corpus 
collosum  relates  to  expanded  mental 
abilities.    However,  caregivers  notice 
that  around  age  7  children  begin  to  or- 
der, classify  and  apply  rules  to  various 
situations.    They  can  mentally  add  and 
subtract.    They  spend  many  hours  organ- 
izing the  doll  corner  or  lining  up  and 
grouping  all  their  toy  cars  or  minia- 
ture play  figures. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years, 
school -age  children  are  preoccu 
pied  with  rules.    Through  rules 
they  get  a  sense  of  order  and 
security  to  their  rapidly 
changing  world.    But  since 
school -age  children  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  think  ab- 
stractly (as  in  adolescence  and  adulthood), 
they  think  in  terms  of  absolutes— either/or 
right/wrong.    Therefore,  rules  are  rigidly 
appl ied. 

Seven-to-ten  year  olds  become  frustrated 
with  any  disregard  for  rules,  asserting 
themselves  vehemently  on  the  unfairness 
or  unjustness  of  not  sticking  to  rules. 

Understanding  this  "rulebound"  period  of 
school-agers  can  eliminate  many  needless 
conflicts  between  staff  and  children  as 
well  as  among  the  children.  Consistent 
enforcement  of  rules  can  help  both  staff 
and  children. 


Ways  to  Work  with  the  Rulebound  Child 

*  Respect  the  school-age  child's  need  for 

rules.    Do  not  belittle  it  or  try  to 
circumvent  it  for  your  own  convenience. 
Also,  avoid  trying  to  reason  with  a 
school-ager  about  flexibility  in  rules. 
You  only  end  up  frustrating  yourself 
and  the  child. 

*  Begin  social  situations,  including 

field  trips,  special  events,  and  games 
by  deciding  on  the  rules.    State  them 
clearly  both  verbally  and  in  writing 
on  a  large  posterboard  or  newsprint. 
Post  where  everyone  can  see. 


Decide  rules 
possible. 


as  a  group  whenever 


for  developmental 
children 


Use  the  following  criteria  for  making 
rules.    All  rules  need  to  be: 

-  clearly  definable 

-  understandable  by  the  children 
appropriate 

age  of  the 
reasonable 
enforceable 
stated  positively 
short  and  easy  to  remember 
specific  in  expected  behavior 
and  in  consequences 

Examples  of  Rules 

RULE:    All  pieces  for  one  game  must  be 
put  away  neatly  before  another  game  is 
taken  out.    (Neatly  means  not  tossed  on 
the  shelf  in  a  million  pieces!) 

CONSEQUENCE:    Person  leaving  game  out  can 
not  participate  in  other  activities 
until  rule  is  followed. 


RULE:  Each  child  must  be  seated  with 
seat  belt  on  when  van  engine  is  on. 

CONSEQUENCE:  The  van  will  stop  until 
rule  is  in  force. 


the 


Resource:     SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN  DevelopTPent  and  Relationships  by  M.S.  and  R.C.  Smart, 


Macmillan  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
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ACTIVITIES 


MULTI -CULTURAL  AWARENESS 

The  outline  in  the  left-hand  column  is  for  planning  curriculum  experiences  around  differen 
ethnic  groups  or  cultures.     Our  thanks  to  Jane  Young  for  her  outline.     In  the  right-hand 
column  are  specific  ideas  for  teaching  school-agers  about  the  culture  in  Nigeria. 


1.  Literature 

"  Myths,  legends  

"  Stories  for  young  children 

2.  Movies,  filmstrips,  travelogues, 


 Nigerian  Fable* 

 Have  a  parent  or  volunteer  show 

their  slides  or  photos  of  Nigeria 
or  contact  a  travel  agency  or  the 
AAA  for  travel  posters  or  guides. 

3.  Songs  and  dances  "Everybody  Loves  Saturday  Night"* 

4.  Games  native  to  other  cultures  Moonshine  Baby** 

Jumping  the  Bean  Bag* 

5.  Celebration  of  holidays 

6.  Actual  objects  used  by  other  cultures  Ask  a  Nigerian  or  person  who  has 

'  Clothing,  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  travelled  to  Nigeria  to  share  any 

art  work,  stamps,  coins,  tools,  toys  items  with  children.    Or  visit  a 

museum  or  find  photos  In  books  or 
travel  guides. 


7.  Food  Experiences 

-  Prepare  a  food  with  the  children  

-  Visit  an  ethnic  restaurant  or  grocery  store 

-  Plan  and  prepare  an  ethnic  meal  with  parents 

8.  Creative  dramatics 

-  Children  act  out  a  myth  or  legend 

-  Role  play  situations 

9.  Art  Activities 

-  Prepare  costumes  and  props  for  dramatics 

-  Recreate  handwork  of  other  cultures  

10.  Language  Activities 

-  Learn  a  few  words  in  another  language  

-  Expose  children  to  the  written  form  of 

language  if  different  from  Roman  alphabet 

11.  Construction  Activities 

-  Models  of  house,  village 

-  Model  environments  -  desert,  jungle 

-  Puppets 

-  Musical  instruments  , 

-  Tools 

-  Toys 


.Chin  Chin** 


.Calabashes** 

.From  Yoruba*  one  of  three  major 
languages  of  Nigeria: 

Karo  =  Good  morning 

Oruko  mi  ni   =  My  name  is 

A  dupe  =  Thank  you 


.Thumb  Piano 


*  These  ideas  taken  from  Children  Are  Children  Are  Children  by  Cole,  Haas,  Heller  s 

Weinberger.    Available  from  School  Age  NOTES.    Price:  $7.95  plus  shipping^ 
**    Turn  to  page  3  S  page  9  for  wore  information  on  these  activities . 
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ACTIVITIES 


MOONSHINE  BABY 

Materials  Needed: 

sticks,  stones,  chalk,  large  newsprint, 
pencils  or  pens 


What  to 


TT 
2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 


Do: 
one 


Choose  one  person  to  be  "It." 
"It"  leaves  group. 
Choose  one  person  to  be  the  "Baby." 
The  "Baby"  lies  on  ground,  floor  or 
large  paper.    Other  children  outline 
the  "Baby"  with  sticks,  stones,  shells, 
chalk,  pen  or  pencil . 
"Baby'Vejoins  group,  removing  any 
traces  of  chalk,  dirt,  sand, 
leaves,  etc. 

"It"  returns  to  group  and  tries  to 
gu3ss  which  person  belongs  to  the 
outlined  figure. 
If  "It"  guesses  right 


s/he 
gets 
another 
turn  to 
If  not, 
another 


be  "It". 


"It" 


is  chosen. 


CALABASHES 

Traditional  calabashes  (gourds)  are  deco- 
rated and  made  into  musical  instruments, 
beads,  bowls,  spoons,  dishes,  jugs. 
Here's  how  to  create  "calabashes." 

Materials  Needed: 

balloons  of  different  sizes 
newspapers  -  cut  into  strips 
white  glue  (or  flour-and-water  paste) 
clear  shellac,  paint  brushes 
paints  of  different  colors 
fine  sandpaper 

sharp  pins  or  small  penknife 

What  to  Do: 

1 .  Blow  up  balloon. 

2.  Dip  strips  of  newspaper  into  thin 
glue  or  paste. 

3.  Cover  balloon  with 
layers  of  wet 

4.  Allow  to  dry 

5.  Smooth  rough 
surfaces  with 
fine  sand- 
paper. _ 

6.  Burst  balloon  with  pln. 

7.  Scratch  a  design  onto  calabash  with  a 
sharp  pin  or  penknife. 

8.  Paint  or  stain  calabash.    Let  dry 
overnight. 

9.  Paint  final  coat  of  clear  shellac. 


several  (5-6) 
strips, 
.overnight. 


CHIN  CHIN 


Ingredients 

2  tablespoons  butter  1  cup  flour 

2  teaspoons  sugar  1  teaspoon  caraway  seeds  Makes  3  dozen  pieces. 

1  egg,  beaten  vegetable  oil 

What  to  Do 

1.  Knead  butter  and  flour  together. 

2.  Add  sugar  and  caraway  seeds. 

3.  Mix  in  beaten  egg.    Mix  well.    Form  a  stiff  dough. 

4.  Knead  until  smooth.    A  few  drops  of  water  may  be  needed. 

5.  Roll  out  on  a  floured  board. 

6.  Cut  into  strips  {h  inch  by  5  inches).  Cut  ends  on  a  slant. 

7.  Cut  a  slit  near  one  end.    Slip  the  other  end  through  the  slit  to  form  a  loop. 

8.  Fry  each  loop  (Chin  Chin)  in  hot  oil  until  crisp  and  light  brown. 

9.  Remove  with  slotted  spoon  or  tongs. 

10.  Drain  on  paper  bag  or  towel. 


From  CHILDREN  ARE  CHILDREN  ARE  CHILDREN. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


CREATIVE  staffing:  VOLUNTEERS 

(lire  They  Worth  It?) 


Want  to  add  tennis  or  art  or  music  or 
aerobic  dancing  or  tutoring  or  gymnas- 
tics or  a  Kazoo  band  to  your  program? 
Can't  figure  out  how  to  do  it? 

In  Sarasota  County,  Florida,  Pat  Scavo 
and  Judy  Sullivan  included  all  of  these 
great  experiences  in  their  After-School 
Program,    Here's  how  they  did  it. 

"Presently  in  south  Sarasota  County, 
Florida,  55%  of  the  population  is  over 
60  years  of  age.     This  unique  demographic 
circumstance  provides  a  wealth  of  human 
resources  for  our  school  age  program m 


"In  the  1983-84  program,  383 
volunteer  hours  were  donated 
by  senior  citizens ,  commu- 
nity volunteers,  and  high 
school  students.  Because 
of  these  volunteer  hours, 
there  was  an  increase  in 
available  services  we  pro- 
vided to  the  children » 
Examples  of  this  range  from 
a  retired  chemical  engineer 
helping  with  math  homework  to 
a  retired  professional  ice 
skater  teaching  aerobics • 
Senior  citizens  as  volunteers 
have  accumulated  talents  and  a  special 
wisdom  that  comes  through  surviving* 


Pat  Scavo  and  Judy  Sullivan  are  lucky-- 
their  city  had  a  special  project  to  help 
them  get  started  plus  they  have  available 
a  wealth  of  experienced  people  with  re- 
tirement hours  to  fill. 

What  about  where  you  are?    The  population 
of  senior  citizens  is  growing  everywhere. 
Are  there  "accumulated  talents  and  wisdom" 
to  be  shared  with  your  program?    Are  there 
church  or  civic  groups  who  have  volunteer 
service  requirements  for  membership?  Are 
there  local  colleges  with  students  who 
need  field  practice  hours  as  part  of  their 
curriculum?    Is  there  a  senior  citizens 
agency  which  would  work  with  you  in 
coordinating  volunteer  services? 

TIPS  IN  USING  VOLUNTEERS 


*  Start  small .    You  can 
always  expand. 


1  [wy\^ 

J  L 

"A  Special  Project  to  involve  senior 
citizens  as  volunteers  in  the  Sarasota 
County  Schools  was  especially  helpful  in 
successfully  recruiting,  coordinating, 
training  and  involving  the  volunteers  in 
the  daily  operation  of  the  afterschool 
program.    Senior  citizens  volunteered  in 
a  variety  of  time  commitments,  one  hour 
or  more  a  week  on  continuous  basis;  two 
hours  twice  a  week  for  6  weeks,  and  one- 
time three-hour  special  presentation* 
Coordination  included  matching  volunteer 
skills  and  interests  with  program  needs 
and  children' s  interests." 


*  Enlist  one  person  (Board 
member  or  volunteer)  to 
to  coordinate  volunteers, 

*  Match  talents  and  inter- 
ests of  volunteers  to 
program  needs  and  child- 
ren's interests. 


*  Stretch  your  imagination  on  how  indi- 
vidual 's  talents  can  be  shared  with 
school -agers. 

*  Provide  orientation,  in-service  train- 
ing and  hands-on  experience  before 
volunteer  independence. 

*  Get  a  commitment  of  time  from  volun- 
teers. Ex*  every  Monday  4-5  p.m. 

*  Stress  notification  of  staff  if  volun- 
teer must  be  late  or  absent. 

*  Always  express  appreciation.    A  simple 
thank  you  means  a  lot  to  a  volunteer. 


See  p.  16  for  resources. 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


WANTED!  WORKSHOP  proposals 


NAEYC  1985  will  be  in  New  Orleans,  LA 
Nov,  14-17  -  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if 
lyou  have  ever  thought  about  presenting 
a  workshop  at  NAEYC.    Here  are  some  ideas 
for  workshop  subjects: 


activity  ideas  developing  curriculums 

.kindergartners. . . .older  children. .. . 

special  needs  children  administration 

issues  conflict  management  techniques 

 community  resources  for  programming 

....summer  camp  programming. .. .full -day 
programming  (no  school  &  vacation  days) 

 sex  education  creative  funding 

strategies  staff  development  

church-run  program  issues  &  concerns.... 
school-based  programs  issues  &  concerns.. 

cooperative  sports  and  games. .. .develop- 
mental theory  into  practice  licensing 

issues  &  concerns. .. .unique  aspects  & 
issues  of  different  types  of  programs.... 
....proprietary  program  issues ... .family 
day  care  concerns,  operation  &  issues. 


SUGGESTIONS  AND  HELP: 

-In  workshop  title  use  a  term  that  readi- 
ly identifies  it  with  school-age.  Example: 
after  school,  school-ager,  school-age  etc. 

-Think  about  collaborating  with  someone 
else  from  another  program  or  part  of  the 
country  to  add  extra  diversity  &  interest. 

-CONTACT  Rich  Scofield,  School  Age  NOTES, 
(615)  292-4957  or  the  Wellesley  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Project  (617)  431-1453 
for  more  ideas  about  workshops. 

SEE  Nov/Dec.  Young  Children  for  proposal 
criteria  or  contact:  NAEYC,  1834  Connec- 
ticut Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20009 
(800)  424-2460  or  (202)  232-8777 

DEADLINE:  Postmarked  by  Friday,  Feb.  1,  1985 


Directors . . . 

Earn  your  master's  degree  in  Child  Care  Administration 
without  interrupting  your  career 


>  Field-based,  guided  study  format 

•  Assignments  related  to  your  professional 
responsibilities 

•  Nationwide  network  of  students  sharing  ideas 
and  techniques 

For  information  about  the  program  cycles 
beginning  in  September,  January  and  May 
write:  Nova  University 

Dept.  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

305/475-7329 

B  Nova  University 

Nova  Untverstly  »s  scaedited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  andSchoofs  and  admits 
students  of  any  race,  cofof.  and  national  or  ethnic  ongtn 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 


GETTING  KIDS  TO  READ 


Reading 


What  can  you  do  to  encourage  your  child  to 
not  only  read  more  but  really  enjoy  it? 

1.  Read  and  enjoy  reading  yourself.  A 
1983  study  revealed  that  children  whose 
parents  value  reading  for  enjoyment  and 
for  knowledge  read  more. 

2.  Read  out  loud  to  your  children 
This  includes  children  who  have 
learned  to  read.    Most  of  us  are 
sure  to  reed  to  our  children  be- 
fore they  can  read,  but  we  stop 
when  our  children  can  read 
their  own.    Don't  stop! 
School-age  children  continue 
to  enjoy  being  read  to, 
especially  books  of 
interest  that  are 
beyond  their  read- 
ing level .  This 
reinforces  the 
idea  that  reading 
is  pleasurable  and  that  many  interesting 
books  are  available  as  their  reading 
skills  increase. 

3.  Be  sure  your  child  has  a  library  card. 
School -agers  enjoy  the  independence  of 
borrowing  books  on  their  own  card.  Make 
trips  to  the  library  a  family  affair. 

4.  Give  books  as  gifts.    Mysteries,  joke 
books,  space,  sports,  biographies  are 
high  on  the  list  of  books  school-agers 
like  to  read. 

5.  Demonstrate  your  respect  and  value  of 
books.  Show  your  respect  by  how  you  han- 
dle books.  Encourage  your  children  to  do 
the  same. 


CHECKING  OUT  TV 
TV,  Violence  and  Aggression 

What  are  your  children  watching  on  TV? 
Maybe  you  or  your  children's  teacher  can 
tell  just  by  watching  their  play.  Child- 
ren are  acting  out  the  TV  programs  in 
play.    The  "A-Team"  is  replayed  in  the 
block  area  as  cars  race  and  jump  over 
block-constructed  roads. 

Two  major  concerns  are  to  be  considered: 

.  A  long  term  study  has  related  a 
sive  behavior  at  19  years  of  age  to 
lence  on  TV  programs  watched  at  8  y 
of  age. 


1 


related  aggres- 
vio- 
years 


2.    Watching  aggressiveness  and  violence 
on  TV  contributes  to  a  feeling  of  violence 
is  all  right  or  the  "norm"  -  nothing  to 
get  excited  or  disturbed  about  whether  on 
TV  or  in  the  real  world.    It  seems  to  en- 
courage a  placidness  in  children  -  an  ac- 
ceptance of  aggressiveness. 

What  are  children  watching?    How  much  do 
they  watch  each  day,  each  week?    And  how 
are  they  playing  it  out  in  the  real  world? 
Do  they  think  hurting  other  people,  ani- 
mals and  plant  life  and  property  is  okay? 

What  can  you  do  to  intervene? 

1.  Know  what  your  children  are  seeing 
on  TV. 

2.  Forbid  shows  with  violence  and  hurt- 
ful aggression. 


3.    Talk  about  what's  hap- 
pening on  the  program.  Dis 
cuss  your  values  on  how  peo- 
ple need  to  treat  each  other 
Problem  solve  what  to  do  if 
you  witness  someone  being 
hurt. 


This  page  may  be  reproduced  for  distribution  to  parents » 
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NEWS  UPDATE 

"excitement"  -  REPORT  ON  1984  NAEYC  CONFERENCE 


"Excitement". . ."a  certain  enthusiasm  not 
felt  in  other  workshops".. ."a  feeling  of 
togetherness" 

These  were  phrases  we  heard  describing  the 
school -age  child  care  workshops  at  the 
1984  NAEYC  (National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children)  Conference 
in  Los  Angeles  in  November.    A  record  num- 
ber of  conferees  attended  the  Conference. 
With  over  400  early  childhood  workshops, 
this  was  the  first  time  for  a  separate 
track  on  school -age  child  care  -  16  work- 
shops over  two  days.    All  were  well 
attended  in  contrast  to  previous  years 
which  saw  inconsistent  attendance  and 
attention  to  school -age  care.  Some  work- 
shops even  overflowed  into  the  halls. 
Representatives  from  school -based  programs 
were  often  in  the  majority  due  to  the 
large  number  of  school  system  child  care 
programs  in  California.    This  may  have 
been  one  reason  for  the  high  attendance 
and  interest  in  school-age  care.  Other 
reasons:  California  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  the  school-age  field;  the  $35 
million  bill  passed  by  the  California 
legislature  for  school-age  care  but  later 
vetoed  by  the  Governor  heightened  inter- 
est and  visibility;  latchkey  children 
and  school -age  child  care  have  been  the 
focus  .of  increased  national  attention  in 
1984. (See  our  July/August  issue) 

Issues  and  Concerns  -  Liability  and  how 
to  give  independence  to  children  while 
protecting  them  from  possible  harm  was 
a  concern. .. .Transportation  also  was 
identified  as  a  continual  common  problem 
with  no  magic  solutions  offered. 

...Interest  in  "older  kids"  was  expressed. 
The  4th-6th  grade  "older  children"  have 
become  more  numerous  in  traditional 
school -age  programs.    This  seems  to  be  a 


firm  trend  from  what  School  Age  NOTES 
has  observed  during  the  past  year.  The 
realization  that  these  children  need 
different  programming  brought  out  the 
"what  do  you  do  with  them"  questions. 

...For  the  other  "older  kids,"  the  early 
adolescents  10-15  years  old,  separate 
programs  are  developing.    This  appears 
to  be  the  new  frontier  of  school -age 
child  care  and  is  gaining  more  visibility. 

...Quality  staff  -  how  to  find  them  and 
keep  them  was  a  concern.    Reasons  for 
high  staff  turnover  were  cited  as  low 
pay,  high  stress,  lack  of  training, 
little  support,  and  few  resources.  Many 
programs  and  staff  felt  isolated;  often 
literally  detached  from  existing  organ- 
izations and  support  services. 

...Missing  were  any  workshops  on  disci- 
pline and  conflict  resolution  with 
school -agers.    Also  workshops  on  basic 
programming  were  scarce. 

Bits  and  Pieces  United  Ways  are  very 

interested  in  school-age  care  and  several 
cities  have  initiated  studies. .. .YMCA*s 
with  over  900  child  care  programs  see 
this  as  their  fastest  growth  area.... 
Community  education  has  put  after  school 

care  as  one  of  its  top  priorities  

"Latchkey"  was  the  buzzword  of  1984  - 
"latchkey  children,"  "latchkey  husbands," 
and  "latchkey  dogs,"  were  discussed  both 
seriously  and  facetiously  in  editorials, 
cartoons,  and  comic  strips. 

In  summary  the  school -age  track  at  NAEYC 
gave  legitimacy  to  the  field  within  the 
NAEYC  community  while  providing  school-age 
child  care  professionals  an  opportunity  to 
join  together  to  share  ideas  and  common 
concerns . 


*********************************************************** 

Don't  start  sharpening  your  "grant  writing  pencils"  yet!    While  the  authorization  bill 
for  $24  million  (over  two  years)  for  school  facil ities  child  care  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  appropriation  bill  (the  actual  money)  won't  come  up  for  debate  until  Spring. 
All  new  money  programs  face  a  gloomy  future  in  view  of  Reagan's  "belt  tightening"  talk. 
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MULTICULTURAL-MULTILINGUAL 

A  seven  page  catalog  of  resources  for 
caregivers  and  children  on  multicultural 
topics  is  available  from  Claudia's  Cara- 
van, P.  0.  Box  1582,  Alameda  CA  94501  , 
(415  521-7871  ).    Send  60<t  in  stamps. 
Items  from  the  catalog  include: 
Hands  On  Heritage  -  This  resource  book 
explores  the  cultures  of  China,  Greece, 
Israel,  Japan,  Mexico,  West  Africa, 
and  Native  Americans.    Introduces  the 
arts,  cooking,  and  recreation  of  each 
culture,  as  well  as  outlining  a  compre- 
hensive multi-cultural  program.  $14.95 
Color  Me  Brown  -  This  activity  book  con- 
tains full -page  portraits  and  accompany- 
ing poems  for  29  prominent  figures  in 
Black  history.    (Ages  4-14).  $3.50. 
Children's  Games  from  Many  Lands  -  A  re- 
source book  containing  258  games  from 
countries  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe  and 
the  Americas.    (All  ages.)  $5.95. 
Meet  Martin  Luther  Jr.  -  This  book  de- 
tails  major  events  in  the  life  of 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Illustrated 
with  actual  photographs.  Hardcover. 
(Ages  4-10).  $5.95. 
Black  History  Playing  Cards  -  Playing 
card  deck  with  52  portraits  of  famous 
Black  Americans.    Booklet  of  biogra- 
phies included.    May  also  be  used  as 
flash  cards.    (Ages  4-adult).  $3.95. 


CHILD  CARE  EMPLOYEE 

The  Child  Care  Employee  Project  (CCEP)  is 
a  national  clearinghouse  devoted  to  impro- 
ving working  conditions  through  research, 
training,  consultation,  and  distribution 
of  a  newsletter  and  other  printed  mater- 
ials.   Resources  available  from  CCEP  are 
described  below.    Order  from  CCEP,  P.  0. 
Box  5503,  Berkeley  CA  94705. 
The  Child  Care  Employee  News  -  A  quarterly 
newsletter  filled  with  national  news 
for  and  by  child  care  workers. 
$5.00  for  a  one  year  subscription. 
Back  issues  available  for  $1.25  each. 
Health  and  Safety  for  Child  Care  Workers  - 
Includes  materials  on  child  care  occupa- 
tional hazards:  cleaners,  art  materials, 
injuries,  infectious  diseases,  pesti- 
cides, stress,  burn-out,  etc.,  and  infor- 
mation on  developing  personnel  policies 
relating  to  employee  health  and  safety. 
$3.00. 

Beyond  "Just  Working  With  Kids":  Preparing 
Early  Childhood  Teachers  to  Advocate  for 
Themselves  and  Others  -  A  curriculum 
guide  containing  over  100  resources  and 
activities  to  help  child  care  workers 
become  effective  advocates  for  improving 
quality,  status  and  working  conditions 
in  child  care.    $3.00  plus  $.50  postage. 
Individual  handouts  on  the  following 

Enclose 


I 


topics  available 


Terrific  Gift  Idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 
Available  in  red  and  light  blue 


Children  sues  $6  each 
XSf2-4)  S(€'8}  MftO-t2j  1(14  16} 

Adah  sues  SB  each 

S  (24-26)  M  (38-40)  1(42-44)  XL  (46  48) 


Proceeds  benefit: 
children's  ADVOCATE 
th«  newspaper  for  people  who  care  about  kids 


DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Write 
T-shirls 

C^nldren  s  Advocate 
1017  University  Ave 
Berkeley.  C A  94710 
(415)  549  3820 


FREE:    Enclose  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  en- 
velope with  your  re- 
quest.   *  Special 
Stresses  of  School -Age 
Child  Care  Work  *  Im- 
proving Substitute  Po- 
licies *  Break  Policy 

*  Health  Coverage 

*  Staff-Staff  Relations 
Managing  the  Nedia  Maze: 
A  Resource  Guide  for  Chil 


Advocates  -  A  guide  to 
help  advocates  make  news, 
be  heard  &  increase  aware 
ness  about  child  care!  In 
eludes  info  &  resources  o 
planning  an  approach,  med 
options,  getting  positive 
results  and  evaluating 
your  efforts.  $2.50  plus 
$.50  postage. 


Ad 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


**  r^Children  are  Children  are  Children  Multi- cultural  activities  book  7.95 

□  Puppets  with  Pizazz   52  Finger  &  Hand  Puppets  5.95 

□  Puppet  Stages  and  Props  with  Pizazz  53  ideas  for  Puppet  Accessories   5.95 

□  /  Can  Mal<e  a  Rainbow  Art  Activities  Book  12.95 

□  Amazing  Days  Activities  and  Ideas  for  projects  and  themes   5.95 

□  Hug  a  Tree  Outdoor  Discovery  Book  7.95 

□  Puddles  and  Wings  and  Grapevine  Swings  Nature  Activities  and  Crafts  Book  12.95 

□  What  Would  You  Do  If  Kids  Guide  to  First  Aid  4.95 

□  Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones   Basic  Crafts  Book   7.95 

□  Come  and  Get  It  Kids  Natural  Foods  Cookbook  5.95 

□  The  BIG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  FUN  Over  300  Basic  Activities  12.95 

□  Super  Snacks  Over  165  recipes  for  nutritional  snacks  3.95 

□  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  Active  sports  &  games  everyone  can  play  6.95 

□  Kids' Kitchen  Takeover  120  ways  kids  cook -garden -experiment  in  the  kitchen  6.95 

□  Creative  Conflict  Resolution  More  than  200  activities  for  keeping  peace  among  school-agers  10.95 

□  School'AgeChlldCare:  An  Action  Manual  Resource  for  starting  school-age  care  14.95 

□  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for  School-Age  Child  Care  Overview  of  the  families  and  practical  solutions  7.95 

D  Kids  America..  ••400  pages  ••of  themes  to  complement  regular  activities  9.95 


SEND  ORDERS  TO: 

School  Age  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 

Name  


(or  attach  address  iat^el) 


Address 
City  


State. 


*  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  must  be  pre-paid 

*  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  be  billed 
must  be  accompanied  by  agency  purchase 
order. 

*  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders 

ORDER  TODAY! 


School  Age  NOTES  —  The  After  School  Care  Newsletter 

□  Bound  Volume  I    1980^1  with  Index  9.00 

□  Bound  Volume  II  1981-82  with  index  9.00 

□  Bound  Volume  III  1982-83  with  index  10.00 

□  Bound  Volume  IV  1983-84  with  Index  11.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

□  Any  2  Bound  Volumes  16.95 

□  Any  3  Bound  Volumes  23.95 

□  All   4  Bound  Volumes  29.95 

Shipping  must  be  Included  for  each  Individual  bound  volume. 


Total  $  

Shipping  $1.50  first  book  ...  1.50 
Add  50$  each  additional  book 

Up  to  $100  -  maximum  shipping  $4.50  

Over  $100  add  5%  for  shipping 

Total  books  &  shipping  $  

SUBSCRIPTIONS    □  New    □  Renewal 

□  1  Year  (six  issues)  12.95 

□  2  Years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

□  3  Years  (eighteen  issues)  31.95 

Total  Payment  Enclosed  $  
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


DRUG  ABUSE  POSTERS 


INTERGENERATIONAL  RESOURCES 


Almost  Free  -  Help  for  teaching  school - 
agers  about  drugs.  Choose  four  posters 
for  $1  from  the  following  seven: 

"He's  a  Good  Reliable  Friend"  -  graphical- 
ly   warns  about  drug  dealers 

"Reefer  Madness?"  -  info  on  marijuana 

"Be  Careful  What  You  Drop  or  Smoke" 

"Sniffing  Gunk  (inhalants)  Makes  You 
Very  Intelligent"  -  shows  picture  of 
not- so- intelligent  acting  boy 

"Hi,  Wanna  Die?"  -  about  dangers  of 
mixing  drugs  and  alcohol 

"Wanted"  -  depicts  different  kinds  of 
drug  dealers 

"DO  IT  NOW*S  Believe  It  or  Die"  - 
pictorial  advice  on  drugs 

Mail  $1.00,  a  stamped  ($.80  postage), 
self-addressed  9x12  envelope  and  names 
of  four  posters  to:  DIN  Foundation 
PC  Box  5115,  Phoenix  AZ  85010. 


The  Teaching-Learning  Communities  Model, 
developed  by  New  Age,  Inc.,  uses  elderly 
volunteers  in  child  care  programs.  For 
guidelines  and  other  materials  write  to: 

NEW  AGE,  INC. 

1212  Roosevelt 

Ann  Arbor  MI  48104 
"Young  and  Old  Together^':  A  Training  Man- 


Programs  by 

avail- 


ual  for  Intergenerational 
Carol  Seefeldt.    This  resource  is 
able  through  university  libraries  and 
through  the  ERIC  system  (ERIC  DOC.  No. 
Ed  210  089).    For  more  information  on 
how  to  order: 
ERIC  Document  Service 
Microfilm  International 
P.  0.  Box  190 
Arlington  VA  22210 

FREE  children's  BOOK 

A  Treasure  Hunt  -  a  children's  story  about 
old  and  young  people  learning  from  each 
other.    Send  request  on  a  postcard  to: 

National  Institute  on  Aging 

Building  31 ,  Rm  5035 

Bethesda  MD  20205 
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FEATURE 

PLAN  NOW  FOR  SUMMER 

'  ^   "^^    ^  ^     It's  January.    The  temperature  is  5*  F  with  a  wind  chill 
'  ^.::-:^^A  ^  factor  of    -25*    The  snow  is  six  inches  deep;  the  roads 
*  /                   ;  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow.    It  may  be  warm  and  sunny 
7  /^^C''''^^^^               Southern  California  and  Hawaii.    But  here  in  Tennessee 
J  '[/^^           it's  difficult  to  think  of,  never  mind  plan  for,  the 
'   ^  ///!/^^w^        )K               program.    However  if  you  are  serious  about  pro- 
■  1  '  /ulf  mif         1  fvv    ^^^^^9  summer  care  for  school'-agers,  NOW  is  the  time  to 
*  lli  Ifnls^              1  \\    ^^^^^  thinking,  brainstorming,  researching  and  plan- 
>    I  llMflf/J^^             W    '^ing.    Below  is  a  suggested  schedule  for  what  to  do 
1       '^nRmi                           when.    Our  thanks  to  Jack  Wallace  in  Nashville, 

/  ulli  1               //    ^^^^^  Montanari  in  Phoenix  and  Rudy  Vanderburg  in  Oak 
M    /   lltill              //              Illinois  for  sharing  their  ideas  and  years  of 

!g)]Ui               j     experience  with  us.    Please  Note:    although  this  sche- 
l/Y  iikw^              //     ^"-^^  Btarts  in  January,  planning  for  summer  is  an  all- 
'k  1                     //      year  affair.    Jack  Wallace  recommends  keeping  a  suimer 
j   \\               II       folder.    File  ideas  for  crafts,  themes,  field  trips, 
^     .     J  \              //         special  classes  as  you  come  across  the  new  information. 
»  .  ;j  j            II          Ellen  Montanari  recommends  that  each  school  teacher 
I   In  11      II           begin  a  summer  folder  at  the  start  of  each  school  year. 
1                II                             observations  of  special  interests  of  indivi^ 
\      j     II              dual  children  as  well  as  crafts  and  other  ideas  good 

j      y                for  summer.    In  the  Spring,  when  intensive  planning 
»                             begins,  much  research  has  already  been  done  and  is 
ready . 

SCHEDULE 

JANUARY:    Decide  whether  to  have  a  summer  program;  decide  the  hours  of 

care;  decide  how  many  children  to  serve  and  what  ages  and  how 
to  group  the  children. 

Do  a  preliminary  budget,  including  cost  to  parent. 

FEBRUARY:  Decide  central  themes,  slant,  direction,  goals  and  philosophy 
of  program.    Use  your  summer  folder:    brainstorm  on  different 
levels:    Directors  and  the  Board,  Director  with  the  child  care 
workers.  Child  care  workers  alone.  Child  care  worker  with 
children;  Director  with  parents  -  Include  everyone! 

MARCH:       Advertise  and  preregister  participants.    Send  a  newsletter  or 
flyer  to  present  participants  and  past  summer  participants 
plus  any  on  your  waiting  list*    You  may  wish  for  a  completed 
application  and  a  deposit  by  a  certain  date. 

qrr 
o 

Arrange  transportation  for  field  trips. 
This  may  include  writing  a  grant  or  ex- 
changing/combining resource  with  another 
program •    Working  out  a  means  of  trans- 
portation often  takes  months.    You  can 
never  start  too  early. 

Decide  major  field  trips  that  coincide  with 
central  themes.    Make  reservations  for 
those  that  require  prior  notification. 
In  areas  and  cities  where  several  agencies 
will  be  providing  summer  care,  competi- 
tion for  reservations  can  be  fierce  - 
especially  for  FREE  field  trips. 

Arrange  for  specific  classes  -  computer, 
gymnastics,  swimming,  horseback  riding. 
Parents  usually  pay  extra  for  these  added 
"goodies". 

APRIL: 

Advertise,  interview,  and  hire  extra  staff 
for  summer  program. 

Plan  inservice  training,  orientation. 

Arrange  for  outside  resource  persons  to 
participate  in  orientation/training: 
Development  o.o  Health  and  Safety  o.o 
Dep't  of  Labor  ...  Conflict  Resolution 
Outdoor  Sports/Games  ...  Arts  and  Crafts 


MAY 

Plan  specific  activities  on  week-by-week 
basis  related  to  central  themes/goals/ 
ideas.    Ellen  Montanari  recommends 
Resource  Packets  (put  together  by  the 
Directors)  containing  background  infor- 
mation on  the  topic,  recommended  re- 
sources for  teachers,  recommended  books 
for  children,  directions  on  how  to  do 
related  activities,  recipes,  information 
on  related  field  trips  to  be  given  to 
teachers  a  month  ahead  of  the  time  needed. 
In  smaller  programs,  individual  teachers 
(from  the  same  program  or  from  several 
different  unrelated  programs)  could 
select  and  develop  a  Resource  Packet  to 
share  with  each  other. 

Send  letter  to  parents  about:  starting 
and  ending  dates,  details  on  policies. 
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field  trips,  themes,  lunch  and  snack, 
rest,  and  on  medical  information  needed.  | 

Order  supplies  and  resources. 

Meet  with  staff  from  other  programs  or  agen-j 
cies  who  share  program  space.    At  the  I 
Hephzibah  Children's  Assoc.  in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  four  out  of  the  five  summer  | 
school -age  program  sites  are  in  local  | 
public  schools.    School -age  staff  meet 
with  the  school  business  manager  and  the  . 
custodians  to  discuss  potential  problems  1 
before  the  program  begins  and  before  dif- 
ficulties occur. 

ONE  OR  TWO  WEEKS  BEFORE  SUMMER  PROGRAM  I 
BEGINS 

Provide  orientation  and  staff  training.  | 
This  is  a  time  to  explain  or  review  the 
program's  philosophy/goals  and  to  cover 
topics  such  as  safety  rules  on  the  play- 
ground, on  field  trips,  on  the  van/bus;  ^ 
growth  and  development  specific  to  school - 
agers;    effective  discipline  techniques;  | 
ways  to  ease  children  into  the  already 
existing  program,  especially  the  shy  and 
the  overly  aggressive  child.  j 

Make  necessary  changes  in  the  physical 
environment.    Rudy  Vanderburg's  program 
is  closed  one  week  before  the  summer  P^^o- 
gram  begins  to  allow  for  both  staff  train^ 
ing  and  environmental  changes.    Other  pro- 
grams (who  cannot  close)  may  choose  to  in- 
volve the  children  or  use  after-program 
hours . 

THRU  OUT  THE  SUMMER 

Every  two  weeks,  meet  as  a  group  for  one 
to  two  hours  for  planning,  evaluation  and 
staff  training. 

2  WEEKS  AFTER  PROGRAM  ENDS 

Have  an  overall  evaluation.    Use  this  infor 
mation  in  planning  for  next  summer.  Re- 
member, planning  for  summer  care  is  an 
all-year  affair! 

*****************************************^ 

PRICE  CHANGE 

SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE:  AN  ACTION  MANUAL  is- 
now  $16.95  per  copy.  See  page  14.  ~~ 
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ACTIVITIES 


BOOMERANG  BOOMERANG  BOOMERANG 

Ask  the  children  if  they  ever  wished  for  another  way  to  play  catch  with  themselves  other 
than  throwing  a  ball  up  in  the  air  and  letting  it  fall  back  to  them. 

Tell  them  about  the  Aborigine  boomerang.    Show  them  Australia  on  a  world  map.  Explain 
that  the  Aborigines  (the  people  native  to  Australia)  developed  a  special  flat  throwing 
stick  (a  boomerang)  which  comes  back  to  the  thrower.    It  takes  great  skill  to  make  an 
Aborigine  boomerang,  a  skill  that  must  be  learned  and  practiced. 

With  the  "three-armed"  boomerang  on  this  page,  they  can  make  their  own  boomerang  which 
can  work  as  well  as  the  Aboriginal  boomerang.    Larger  boomerangs  can  be  made  with  the 

same  pattern.    The  trick  to  making  one  is  that  the 
three  arms  must  be  equal  distances  from 
each  other. 


How  does  the  boomerang  work?    It  starts  with  a  quick  spin,  and  iner- 
tia keeps  it  going  *     Inertia  really  means  that  if  something  is 
j:esting  or  flying,  it  will  keep  going  at  the  same  rate 
speed  unless  something  else  outside  changes 
it.    Air  is  what  makes  it  change.  Air 


acts  on  the  boomerang  as  it  moves 


MATERIALS  NEEDED 


along.     It  makes  the  boome- 
rang go  up  as  it  moves* 


Strong  grocery  carton  cardboard 
ruler 

pencil  with  eraser 
scissors 

book  with  hard  cover 

pattern  or  template  of  boomerang 
outline  on  this  page  (Heavy 
cardboard  or  plastic  works  well 
for  this. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

Have  the  children: 

*  Trace  the  pattern  onto  heavy 
cardboard. 

*  Cut  out  the  pattern. 

*  Throw  boomerang. 


This  is  what  makes 
it  go  in  a  big 
circle  and  come 
back  to  the 
thrower . 


IINTS  FOR  THROWING  BOOMERANG 


Practice  over  and  over  throwing 
the  boomerang.    It  takes  a  lot 
of  practice  to  get  it  to  return. 

Throw  it  with  a  quick  flick  of 
the  wrist. 


or 


An  easier  way  is  to  place  the 
boomerang  on  a  book  with  one  arm 
hanging  off  the  side.    Tilt  the 
book  slightly  upward.    Now  with 
the  eraser  end  of  a  pencil  give 
it  a  quick  flick  or  tap.  The 
boomerang  should  spin  away  from 
you  -  and  then  come  back. 

Contributed  by  Sally  Goldberg, 
Grolier  Educational  Consultant. 
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FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY 


A  VERY  SPECIAL  PERSON 


Ever  wonder  what  kind  of  person  you  need  to  be  to  work  with  school-pagers?    The  following 
characteristics  were  compiled  from  several  resources.      The  underlying  message  in  all  the 
resources  was  that  the  job  takes  A  Very  Special  Person. 


*  Stick-to-itiveness 


*  Able  to  facilitate,  lead, 
stimulate  ideas 


*  Warm  and  caring 


*  A  sense  of  humor  -  This  will 
help  you  enjoy  the  child- 
ren as  well  as  their 
many  jokes* 


*  Advocate  -  able  to  act  as 
a  link  between  child *s 
school  and  parents 


*  Liking  for  and  a  real  desire 
to  work  with  school-agers  - 
^likes  to  participate  with  the  children 

*  Acceptance  and  respect  of  differences  - 
School-agers  come  in  all  sizes,  shapes, 
cultural  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

*  Authoritative  -  able  to  share  decision-making 
with  children 


*  Fosters  individuality 

*  Has  special  interests  -  hobbies,  crafts 
which  can  be  shared 


*  Fosters  skills  -  Skill  building  mushrooms 
during  the  school-age  years. 

*  Resourceful  -  especially  helpful  in  expanding  the  chi^^en's  world 
into  the  many  different  aspects  of  the  community 


*  Basic  honesty  -  School-agers  are  quite 
perceptive  in  seeing  through 
untruths. 


*  Has  common  sense  -  for  survival  purposes 

*  Patient 


1  *  Aware  of  needs  of  school-agers 


*  Attentive, 

listens,  . 
available  I 


*  Sets  reasonable  and  consistent  limits. 
This  is  so  important  for  school-agers * 


*  May  also  need  bookkeeping  &  maintenance  skills  -  (Remember  your 

sense  of  humor! ) 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


"cussing" 


starting  around  two-years  of  age,  child- 
ren learn  the  power  of  "cuss"  words.  They 
use  this  power  to  their  advantage  at  the 
most  opportune  moments  for  them  and  the 
most  crucial  or  embarrassing  for  us.  By 
the  time  children  are  7  years  of  age,  they 
have  developed  other  reasons  for  swearing: 
habit  (that  it  is  part  of  their  "normal" 
conversation);  expression  of  anger,  fru- 
stration and  even  joy;  release  of  tension; 
or  a  request  for  attention.    For  whatever 
reasons  school -agers  use  unwanted,  un- 
desirable language,  most  child  care  workers 
must  deal  with  helping  school-agers  elim- 
inate the  use  of  it,  at  least  within  the 
program. 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

*  Accept  the  fact  that  working  with  school- 
agers  involves  dealing  with  swearing. 
Acceptance  of  this  fact  does  not  mean 
allowing  or  condoning  the  use  of  offen- 
sive language.    Acceptance  means  being 
aware  that  school-agers  do  and  wil  1 
swear.    Acceptance  means  being  matter- 
of-fact  in  dealing  with  a  behavior  that 
is  not  okay  in  the  program. 

*  Make  a  rule  —  "Avoid  using  swear  words 
or  offensive  language."    Decide,  as  a 
group,  on  a  consequence  for  those  who 
break  the  rule. 

*  Ignore  offensive  language  whenever 
possible.    Focus  on  another  behavior  of 
that  child  or  of  another  child.  Diminish 
the  power  of  swearing  by  not  giving  it 
your  attention. 

*  As  a  group,  discuss  swearing:  who  does 
it?    where?    why?    Is  it*  ever  okay? 
when?  why? 

*  Retire  a  word.  As  a  group,  pick  a  word 
or  phrase  that  is  temporarily  (for  a  day 
or  week)  or  permanently  banned  from  use. 
Words  or  phrases  that  are  irritating  but 
not  offensive  or  not  obscene  may  also  be 
chosen  to  "retire." 
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*  Confront  the  child  directly  (but  pri- 
vately).   Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  and 
Parents^  recommends  that  the  child  be 
told  that  you've  heard  such  language 
before  and  that  you'd  really  prefer  a  new 
and  more  exiting  approach  to  communicat- 
ing.   This  lets  the  child  know  you  are 
knowledgeable  of  swear  words,  that  you 
are  not  overwhelmed  or  shocked  by  their 
use.    It,  therefore,  diminishes  the 
child's  power  of  using  the  swear  words 
over  you. 

*  Devise  a  check  list  for  individual  chil- 
dren to  keep  track  of  each  morning  and 
afternoon  that  they  use  acceptable 
language  (check  marks,  stickers,  stars, 
or  special  ink  stamps  may  be  used  as  a 
mark  of  success.)    This  provides  a 
structure  for  systemmatically  recognizing 
and  rewarding  small  successes.  This 
technique  would  be  especially  helpful  for 
children  who  are  having  more  difficulty 
eliminating  offensive  words  from  their 
everyday  vocabulary. 

*  Lastly,  as  has  been  said  before,  focus  on 
the  positive  behaviors  of  the  child. 
This  will  help  reinforce  and  bolster  a 
positive  self-concept  which  in  turn  will 
reduce  the  need  for  such  negative  atten- 
tion seeking  behavior  as  swearing. 


i .  Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  and  Parents  by 
Myrtle  and  Dwane  Collins 


++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^ 
OOPS! 

Rosa  Park's  historic  refusal  to  relinquish 
her  bus  seat  to  a  white  person  took  place 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama  (not  Birmingham  as 
was  printed  in  the  January/ February  '85 
issue  of  School  Age  Notes). 
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FEELING  MAD/  SAD/  BAD 

Seth's  best  friend  Shawn  has  moved  to  another  town.     Tears  threaten  to  spill  out  as  he 
talks  about  saying  goodbye  to  Shawn . 

Brian's  dog  was  killed  by  a  car  last  night.     He  sits  around  not  wanting  to  do  anything. 

From  time  to  time,  all  of  us  experience  genuine  feelings  of  being  sad.     Often  these 
feelings  are  mixed  up  with  other  emotions,  particularly  anger,  disappointment ,  resent- 
ment, jealousy  and  regret. 

As  child  care  professionals ,  we  strive  to  provide  environments  where  children  are  happy. 
Sometimes  we  equate  our  doing  a  good  job  with  how  happy  the  children  are  while  in  the  pro- 
gram.    However,  children  need  to  know  that  their  other  feelings   (often  labeled  "negative" ) 
are  okay.     They  often  need  to  be  taught  recognition  of  these  feelings  and  appropriate/ 
helpful  ways  to  express  those  feelings. 

Suggested  activities  follow  which  can  help  children  recognize ,  express  and  work  through 
sad  or  disappointed  or  jealous  feelings , 


*Spread  out  on  large  table  or  on  wall 
many  drawings,  photos,  magazine  pic- 
tures, posters  of  people  whose  bodies 
and  faces  express  different  feelings, 
including  many  sad  ones. 


Have  children  identify  sad  pictures 
and  talk  about  how  you  know  the 
person  is  sad.    Discuss  what  the 
person  might  be  sad  about. 

*Make  a  list  of  sad  times,  including 
what  makes  you  sad. 


*Read  one  of  the  recommended  stories  half 
way  through  to  a  group  of  children.  Have 
children  finish  the  story  by  acting  it 
out.    Then  discuss  the  ending.    You  may 
want  to  divide  the  group  into  two  groups 
who  perform  for  each  other. 

LOSING  YOUR  BEST  FRIEND.    C  Bergstrom. 
N.Y.:  Human  Science  Press. 

ALL  ALONE  WITH  DADDY.  J.  Fassler.  N.Y.: 
Human  Science  Press. 

NANA  UPSTAIRS,  NANA  DOWNSTAIRS.  DePaola . 
New  Jersey:  Putnam,  1973. 

FEELING  MAD,  FEELING  SAD,  FEELING  BAD , 
FEELING  GLAD.    A.  McGovern,    Magic  Circle 
Press,  1977. 


*Have  children  make  a  finger  painting 
expressing  how  they  feel  when  sad  or 
expressing  how  they  feel  right  now. 
Set  up  a  separate  area  for  children 
to  use  when  they  are  feeling  sad, 
mad,  bad.    Have  special  area  where 
they  can  display  drawings. 


^Have  children  (5  to  10  participants) 
sit  in  circle  (on  floor,  chairs, 
playground) . 

Each  chilj  takes  a  turn  express- 
ing his/her  concept  of  the  feel- 
ing sad  through  a  body  pose. 
Hold  pose  for  one  or  two  min- 
utes . 

After  each  person  has  "posed" 
discuss  differences  in  poses. 

Variations  can  include  body  movements  to 
music,  singing,  choosing  a  song  or  tune, 
or  having  one  person  express  the  feeling 
through  voice  tone,  pose,  gestures  and 
then  have  each  group  imitate  that  expres- 
sion. 


This  article  is  based  on  ideas  in  "Tell 
Me  How  You  Feel  . 


and  "FEELINGS 


See  p.  16  for  details  on  these  books, 
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IDEAS        IDEAS  IDEAS 


SPECIAL  DAYS  IN  MARCH  AND  APRIL 


March  6  -  Michaelangelo*s  Birthday 

Celebrate  by  painting-  and  then  matte- 
framing  the  picture 

March  8  -  International  Women's  Day 

Women's  History  Week  is  March  3-9th* 
See  Jan/Feb  issue  for  ideas. 

March  10  -  Harriet  Tubman  Day 

Hold  a  mock  election 

March  17  -  St.  Patrick's  Day 


Make  shamrocks  out  of  felt 
rock  cookies 

April  11  ~  Jackie  Robinson  Day 

Anyone  for  baseball? 


Bake  sham- 


April  2  -  International  Children's  Book  Day 

Read  books  about  children  in  other  coun- 
tries ...  Check  with  local  libraries  for 
special  events  ...  design  and  make  personal 
book  plates  -  See  AMAZING  DAYS  (April  2) 
for  instructions 

April  22  -  Arbor  Day 

Plant  a  tree 
April  28  -  Spring  Gardening  Day 

See  the  many  ideas  on  pages  9  and  15 
************:?r  NEXT  MONTH******************* 

1,000  attend  School -Age  Conference  in  San 
Francisco  on  February  2nd,  Hear  MORE  about 
one  of  the  largest  after  school  conferences 
ever.  SEE  the  MAY/JUNE  issue! 


Early  and  Middle  Childhood 

Professionals    Earn  your  doctoral  degree 

without  interi^ptingyour  career 


•  Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 

•  Summer  Workshops 

•  Field-based  Projects 

•  Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 

•  Nationwide  Program  Locations 

For  program  information 
Write:  Nova  University 
Dept.  CAE-S.A. 
3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7459 


n  Nova  University 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


WASH  YOUR  HANDS! 


The  Number  One  way  to  reduce  the  transmission  of  infections  is  careful,  consistent  hand- 
washing. This  means  after  every  bathroom  use,  before  every  meal, 
before  every  food. preparation  and  after  coughing  and  sneezing, 

HINTS  for  Effective  Handwashing; 

**  Use  soap  in  r-.  dispenser.    Cake  soap  becomes  contaminated  and 
serves  as  a  source  of  infection, 

**  Shut  water  off  using  a  clean  paper  towel,  instead  of  with  bare 
hands.    Paper  towels  prevent  germs  on  the  faucet  handles  from 
recontaminating  clean,  washed  hands. 

Better  yet,  use  foot  controlled  water  faucets,  as  is  often  re- 
quired in  commercial  kitchens. 

**  Use  a  covered  trash  receptacle  with  a  foot  controlled  lid.  This 
keeos  dirty  paper  towels  in  a  controlled  space.    It  also 
eliminates  the  need  to  touch  the  lid  with  bare  hands, 

ART  MATERIALS  TO  BE  AVOIDED  BY  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  CAREGIVERS 


SUBSTANCE 

Clay  in  dry  form.    Powder  contains  silica 
which  is  easily  inhaled  and  harmful  to  the 
lungs 

Glazes  that  contain  lead 

Solvents  such  as  turpentine 

Dyes,  cold  water  or  commercial  with 
chemical  additives 

Permanent  Markers  may  contain  toxic  sol- 
vents 

Instant  Paper  Haches  may  contain  lead  or 
asbestos 

Epoxy  Instant  Glues  or  other  solvent  based 
glues 

Powdered  Tempera  paints 


SUBSTITUTE 

Wet  clay  --  can't  be  inhaled. 

Poster  paints 

Water-based  paints 

Vegetable  dyes,  e,g,  onion  skins 

Water-based  markers 


Black  and  white  newspaper  and  library 
paste 

Water-based  white  glue  or  library  paste 


Use  liquid  paint  or  be  sure  to  use  non- 
toxic paints.    Always  mix  well  in  a  well 
ventilated  area,  preferably  with  a  painter" 
mask. 


Excerpted  from  Art  Hazard  Information  Center  ractsheet 
5  Beekham  St.,  NewYork,  New  York  10038 
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ACTIVITIES 


GARDENING  -  NOW  AND  DURING  SUMMER 


Here  are  some  ideas  related  to  helping 
children  learn  more  a2)out  land,  about  soil, 
water,  sun,  bugs,  flowers,  vegetables  and 
other  green  stuff.    All  of  these  ideas  can 
be  done  independent  of  each  other  or  in 
preparation  for  a  summer  garden. 


*  Have  the  children  order  seed  cata- 
logs from  several  companies  (Burpee 
and  Park  Seed  are  two  popular  com- 
panieSo)  The  kids  can  look  thru  the 
catalogs,  choosing  what  flowers  and 
vegetables  they'd  like  to  groWo 
Help  the  children  find  out  what 
grows  best  in  your  areao 


*  Visit  a  full-line  plant  &  garden  nursey 
or  feed  storeo    Find  out  about  tools, 
soil  additives,  seeds/plants,  and  ferti- 
lizer So 

*  Arrange  a  visit  to  your  local  Agricul- 
tural Center o    Bring  a  sample  of  soil  to 
be  testedo    What  nutrients  are  missing? 

-How  do  you  replace  those  missing  nutri- 
ents?   You  may  want  a  representative  to 
visit  your  site  to  discuss  the  best  spot 
for  your  garden o 

*  Start  seedlings  indoors? 

*  Sprout  a  pi  ant o 

*  Plan  a  garden  on  papero    Teach  the  kids 
to  draw  it  to  scale  on  graph  paper« 


No  suitable  spot?    Not  enough  land?  No 
summer  program?   Alternatives  to  provid- 
ing gardening  experiences  when  limita- 
tions exist  are: 

*  Grow  plants  indoors  in  big  tubs. 

*  Cooperate  with  another  agency  (community 
center,  church,  senior  citizen  center, 
or  even  a  private  home)  or  with  another 
person  (volunteer,  board  member,  parent) 
to  work  on  a  garden  together.    Be  honest 
with  what  you  can  contribute  and  what  you 
can  noto    Decide  who  will  do  what  and  how. 
Decide  how  you  will  share  the  garden 
bounty. 

*  Grow  seedlings  at  the  program  for  child- 
ren to  plant  at  home.    Be  sure  to  find 
out,  put  in  writing  and  send  home  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  plant  and  care  for  seed- 

1 ings. 

*  Plant  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers  that 
will  bloom  and  mature  before  summer  be- 
gins.   You  can  speed  this  process  by  us- 
ing a  miniature  greenhouse  indoors. 


Materials  needed;  Carrots 
Turnips 
Beets 

What  to  do: 


HANGING  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 

Sharp  knife 
Apple  corer 
Strong  string 


1..  Cut  1-2"  off  end  of  large  carrot,  turnip  or  beet. 

2.  With  apple  corer,  hollow  out  2"  deep  into  cut  surface  of  vegetable. 

3.  Put  2  holes  on  either  side  of  hollowed  out  end.    Put  string  thru  holes. 

4.  Hang  vegetable  in  window  that  gets  good  amount  of  sun. 

5.  Fill  hollow  with  water. 

6.  Vegetable  will  sprout  leaves  very  soon.    Remember  to  keep  water  in  hollow. 
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ACTIVITIES 


DRAFT  FINDERS 


Draft  finders  can  be  used  to  increase 
scbool-agers  understanding  of  energy:  hot 
air  rises  to  the  top  of  a  room,  cold  air 
sinks  toward  the  floor.     Therefore,  are 
second  floor  apartments  warmer  or  colder 
in  the  cold  seasons'^    How  can  we  prevent 
drafts?    What  materials  can  we  use?  How 
does  stopping  drafts  conserve  energy?  Plan 
a  field  trip  to  the  local  hardware  store  to 
look  at  various  types  of  caulking,  stripp-- 
ing  and  other  insulators. 

Please  note:     the  draftometer  is  best  for 
detecting  small  drafts  in  windows  and  doors 
which  could  be  sealed  better.    The  draft 
detector  is  best  used  to  demonstrate  that 
warm  air  rises  and  cold  air  falls.    A  hefty 
draft  is  needed  to  make  the  draft  detector 
move. 


1 


DRAFTOMETER 

Materials  needed: 

Plastic  food  wrap 
Cellophane  or  masking  tape 
Long,  unsharpened  pencil 

What  to  do: 

*  Cut  a  strip  of  plastic  wrap  (5"  x  10"). 

*  Tape  plastic  to  end  of  pencil.  Be^ure 
plastic  hangs  freely. 

*  Blow  plastic  gently. 
Observe  how  the  plastic 
to  your  breath. 

*  Check  windows  and  doors  for 
drafts  by  holding  draftometer  in 
front  of  door  and  window  seams/ 
cracks. 

*  Take  steps  to  have  any  drafts 
sealed  off. 


1.  from  Girl  Scout  Badges  and  Signs 

available  from  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U»S.A. 


DRAFT  DETECTOR 


Materials  needed: 

pieces  of  paper  (2%"  x  1%").  folded  in  half 
paper  or  plastic  straws** 
unsharpened  pencil  with  eraser  end 
common  pins 

white  glue  or  cellophane  tape 
empty  thread  spools  or  clay 
paper  cl ips 

What  to  do : 

*  Place  unsharpened  end  of  pencil  into  hole 
of  empty  spool  or  clump  of  clay.  The 
empty  spool  or  clay  acts  as  a  sturdy  base. 

*  Using  one  common  pin,  attach  mid-section 
of  straw  to  eraser  end  of  pencil.  Straw 
needs  to  move  up  and  down  easily.  Enlarge 
hole  by  common  pin  to  increase  flexibility, 
movement  of  plastic  straws. 

*  Paste  folded  paper  to  one  end  of  straw. 
Use  glue  for  paper  straws.    Use  tape  for 
plastic  straws  (glue  will  not  stick  to 
plastic  straws). 

*  Place  a  paper  clip  to  opposite  end  of 
straw.  Move  paper  clip  to  balance  straw 


evenly. 


*  Place  near  drafts  of  warm  or  cold  air.  For 
example,  in  front  of  open  window  or  door, 
open  refrigerator,  over  heat,  or  air- 
conditioning  vent,  over  lighted  lamp. 
Watch  to  see  whether  the  paper  rises  or 
'^^v  falls.    Hot  air  will  cause  the  paper 
^  to  rise.    Cold  air  will  make  the 
paper  move  downward. 


**NOTE:  a  piece  of  paper 
(8-9"  long)  folded  over 
3  or  4  times  to  make  it 
V'  wide  can  be  used  in- 
stead  of  a  straw. 


2 .  from  The  Science  Book  by  Sara  Stein 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD  -  APRIL  7-15,  1985 


CELEBRATE  CHILDREN  by 

Displaying  WOYC  Balloons  -  50/$5 
Wearing  WOYC  Buttons  -  50/$12 
Displaying  WOYC  Posters  -  10/$5 
Distributing  WOYC  Flyers  -  100/$5 
Using  WOYC  Artwork  logos  -  2  sheets/$l 


ADVOCATE  FOR  CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS  AND 
NEEDS  by 
*  Calling  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV  stations  to  inform  them  of 
your  program,  and  what  it  does 
for  children  and  of  the  need 
for  school-age  child  care. 
*  Inviting  parents  and  com- 
munity persons  to  visit 
your  Program  -  then  sell- 
ing them  on  its  importance. 


DEMONSTRATE  HOW  CHILDREN  GROW  AND  LEARN 

*  Displaying  works  of  school-age  child- 
ren, that  is,  paintings,  pottery, 
batiking,  woodworking,  cooking 

*  Displaying  photos  of  children  in 
different  activities  such  as  field 
trips,  games,  sports. 

*  Inviting  parents  to  a  special  func- 
tion (supper,  play,  skating  party, 
music,  etc.)  that  is  planned,  organ- 
ized and  performed  by  school -agers . 

Balloons ,  buttons ,  artwork  logos,  and  posters  are  available  from:  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Young-  Children,  1834  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
DC  20009,  l-(800)-424-2460. 


Contact  your  local  or  state  association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  for 
special  plans  in  your  area. 


Washington 


Directors . . . 

Earn  your  master's  degree  in  Child  Care  Administration 
without  interrupting  your  career 


•  Field-based,  guided  study  format 

•  Assignments  related  to  your  professional 
responsibilities 

'  Nationwide  network  of  students  sharing  ideas 
and  techniques 

For  information  about  the  program  cycles 
beginning  in  September.  January  and  May 
write:  Nova  University 

Dept.  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

305/475-7329 

B  Now  University 

Nova  Umvet&ity  i$  accfed'led  by  the  Southem  Assoc»a/<on  0/  Colleges  and  Schooti  and  admits 
&tud^nls  of  any  race,  color  and  national  or  ethnic  ofgm 
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SCHOOL-AGE  GRANTS  AWARDED 


Last  fall,  several  Federal  HHS  discretion- 
ary grants  were  awarded  for  projects  that 
involve  school -age  child  care  or  address 
the  problem  of  "latchkey"  children.  Many 
of  these  projects  are  research-oriented. 
However,  one  of  the  grants  provides  com- 
munity organization  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Atlanta  (GA)  community.  This 
17  month,  $17,000  project  was  awarded  to 
the  Child  Care  Support  Center  of  the  Save 
The  Children  Foundation. 

The  project  has  formed  a  school -age  task 
force  with  representatives  from  churches, 
schools  and  various  youth  services  agencies 
(Boy's  Clubs,  Y's,  child  care  centers)  and 
are  interested  in: 


"  studying  and  recommending  changes  in  1i- 
cenJiing  standards  for  school -age  care,  1 

developing  a  parent  brochure  on  choosing 
school-age  child  care  and  on  self-care  | 
information, 

providing  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance.   A  conference  is  planned  for  this  | 
Spring.  ^ 

developing  a  network  of  school -age  familyi 
day  homes  which  are  connected  to  an  in-  ' 
dividual  school . 

For  more  information  about  the  grant  and  the; 
Spring  conference,  contact: 


compiling  an  information  and  referral  Child  Care  Support  Center 

list  of  available  school -age  child  care.        Save  The  Children 

1182  West  Peachtree  St  NW    Suite  209 
promoting  more  summer  school -age  programs       Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 

Phone:      (404)  885-1578 

educating  the  community  on  the  need  for 
school-age  child  care. 


You  CouH  Spend  Years  Learning  This  Wealth  of  Practical  Knowledge. 


"A  lil^h]y  readable  book,  it  provides  direction  and  guid- 
ance in  an  objective,  straight-from-the-shoulder  style 
that  can  be  adapted  for  any  school  a^e  program.  We 
have  used  it  as  our  basic  training  tool  for  counselors  at 
our  summer  day  camp  for  the  past  three  years." 

— Carol  Shtrman,  Director,  Ave  Maria  House, 

St.  Francis  Hospital 

"Children  who  Liave  been  in  school  all  day  need  care 
that  is  'living  normally*. 

"But  still  there  needs  U>  be  somebody  to  report  to  .  . . 
These  children  have  a  great  need  for  supervision,  a 
firm  hand,  somebody  who  knows  where  they  are  every 
minute  . . .  There  are  a  few  places  like  that.  One,  in 
Oklahoma,  (is)  called  The  Clubhouse." 

— Ctortraaa  Hofftwan,  "The  Dean  of  Day  Care"  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Federal  Administration  for 
Public  Services,  quoted  in  Day  C«r«  and  Barly 
Xduoatlcm,  Spring,  1980 


HcfwToWork 

With 

School  Age 

Children 

And 
Love  Them. 


Tha  cnublicmsa 
1900  8.  Boston  Ava. 
Tnlaa^  Oklalioma  74110 
(018)  Oria-BiOO 


By  Sue  Lawyer 

Director,  The  Clubhouse 
After  School  Caring  and  Sharing,  Inc. 


Yes!  I  want  to  know  How  To  Work  With  Ocliool  J««  Chiltoaa  and  Lot«  Thmm 

In  Ume  For  Summer.  Kncloaed  la  $16.95.  plua  12.50  for  shipping  and 
handling,  for  each  copy  I  order. 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 

ACTIVITIES 


wru  **n  Children  Are  Children  Are  Children  by  Cole,  Haas,  Heller  &  Weinberger.....  

^     Over  200  pages  of  multi-cultural  ideas  &  activities.    Explores  six  different 

cultures  through  games,  music,  recipes,  crafts,  and  stories  for  plays  &  puppetry. 


**  NEW  **  riMake  Mine  Music  by  Tom  Walther  ^-^^ 

How  to  make  and  use  27  different  musical  instruments .. .127  pages 

**  NEW  **m  Messing  Around  with  Drinking  Straw  Construction  by  Bernie  Zubrowski  4.95 

^      Many  great  ideas  for  fun  with  "plain  old"  drinking  straws. 

**  NFW  **n^^^^^'"^  Around  with  Water  Pumps  and  Siphons  by  Bernie  Zubrowski  4.95 

"       LJ      Science  experiments  that  are  fun. 

□  Kids'  America... 400  pages  of  themes  to  complement  regular  activities  9.95 

□  Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  Swings  300  pages  of  nature  activities  &  crafts  12.95 

□  I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  300  pages  of  art  activities  &  ideas   12.95 

j-j  Amazing  Days  Something  fun  to  celebrate  for  each  day  of  the  year  8,95 

[—[Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones  Basic  crafts  book  8.95 

□  The  BIG  BOOK  of  Recipes  for  Fun  Over  300  basic  activities  12.95 

|j[H:jg  a  Tree  Outdoor  discovery  book  ^•^^ 

□  Kids'  Kitchen  Takeover  120  ways  kids  cook  -  garden  -  experiment  in  the  kitchen  6.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  and  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

**  MFW  **n  Please  Don^t  Sit  on  the  Kids:  Alternatives  to  Punitive  Discipline  by  Clare  Cherry  ....8.95 

^^^^         '  Excellent  resource  for  group  management  and  individual  guidance  skills.    Many  examples 

of  typical  problems,  situations,  and  their  solutions.    Includes  alternative 
discipline  methods.    184  pages 

**  NEW  **n  Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  &  Parents  by  Collins  &  Collins  •  ..11.95 

L-i  Covers  over  300  specific  behaviors  from  abrasiveness  and  lying  to  tattling  and  ^ 

withdrawn  children  with  1000  concise  and  specific  solutions  -  Can  be  used  to  reinforce 
already  known  (but  forgotten)  information  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  new  ways  of 
handling  problems.    Appendix  includes  information  on  many  helpful  techniques  and 
resources.    223  pages 

**  NEW  **□  Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair  >  Volume  I  by  Borba  &  Borba  8.95 

**  NEW  **  n  Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair  -  Volume  2  by  Borba  &  Borba....   : ^'^^ 

*-*  Each  volume  includes  hundreds  of  activities  for  helping  children  like  themselves. 

Reproducible  activity  pages  are  included. 

□  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  (Volume  1)  by  Terry  Orlick  6.95 

**  NEW  **  n  Volume  2  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  by  Terry  Orlick  .......B.y^ 

^  More  Challenge  without  Competition  -  Both  volumes  include  active  sports  &  games  that 

everyone  can  play  "without  the  hurt  of  losing." 

□  Creative  Conflict  Resol ution . . .More  than  200  activities  for  keeping  peace  among  kids  10.95 

COOKING 

n  Come  and  Get  It  by  Kathleen  Baxter.... A  natural  foods  and  snacks  cookbook  for  KIDS  5.95 

□  Super  Snacks  by  Jean  Warren ...  .Over  165  recipes  for  nutritious  snacks  3.95 


SEE  OTHER  SIDE  FOR  MORE  NEW  BOOKS 
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RESOUPXES  ORDER  FORM 

con't  from  other  side 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

P  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for  Schoo1-Aqe  Child  Care  by  Bender,  Elder,  &  Flatter  .....7.95 

Describes  the  families  and  children,  their  needs,  solutions,  developmental  aspects, 
and  program  and  curriculum  development.    Learn  how  to  plan  for  growth,  discovery  and 
enrichment  while  providing  a  home-like  atmosphere.    Over  500  activity  and  equipment 
suggestions  to  enrich  your  day-to-day  programming,      107  pages 

Q  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action  Manual  by  the  School-Age  Child  Care  Project  16.95 

For  communities  and  agencies  interested  in  organizing  school-age  care.  Topics 
focus  on  starting  and  managing  programs  and  include  curriculum  development, 
budgeting,  personnel  issues,  policy-making,  etc.  (NOT  an  activities  book.)  486  pages 

**  NEW  **  nSchool-Age  Child  Care:  A  Policy  Report  by  the  School-Age  Child  Care  Project  10.00 

The  Project  authors,  Seligson,  Genser,  Gannett,  &  Gray,  review  what  is  known  about 

school -age  child  care,  including  history,  current  trends,  effects  of  self-care, 

public  school  involvement,  financing,  regulations,  and  policy  recommendations.  76  pages 


PARENT  RESOURCES  and  ADMINISTRATION 

**  NEW  **  n  School's  Out  -  Now  What?  by  Joan  Bergstrom  10.95 

Offers  parents  creative  choices  for  their  children's  out-of-school  hours.  Includes 
developmental  information  to  guide  parental  decisions.    Covers  chores,  TV,  reading, 
responsibility,  homework,  activities,  and  household  safety.    Complete  list  of  books 
and  magazines  for  school-agers  and  resources  for  parents  of  school-agers .  Over  300  pages 

**  NEW  **  [^Survival  Kit  for  Directors  by  the  Early  Childhood  Directors  Association  5.95 

Over  75  practical  solutions  to  common  problems  in  day  care  such  as  low  morale, 
scheduling  substitutes,  fee  collection,  unevenly  balanced  workloads,  A.M. -P.M.  staff 
communications,  dull  snack  menus. 

HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

**  NEW  **  Da  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid  Handbook  for  Childhood  Emergencies  by  Martin  Green  12.95 

NEW,  UPDATED,  and  ENLARGED  EDITION  -  Easy-to-follow  quick  reference  guide  for 
emergencies.    Excellent  for  training  staff  and  leading  educational  activity  groups 
with  children.    Over  200  pages 

**  NEW  **  DBlood  &  Guts  by  Linda  Allison  6*95 

bb  "activities"  designed  to  help  children  learn  more  about  their  bodies.  Good 
for  developing  science  units  and  themes.    127  pages 

□  a  Kids'  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What  Mould  You  Do  If...?  by  Lory  Freeman  4.95 

Simple  1-2-3  "how-to"  info  for  handling  first-aid  and  emergency  situations  without 

adult  help  -  from  simple  nosebleeds  to  serious  accidents.    Ideal  for  kids'  first-aid  course. 


SEND  ORDERS  TO:  School  Ag«  NOTES  —  The  After  School  Care  Newslattar 


□  Bound  Volume  I    198081  with  Index  9.00 

School  Age  NOTES  □  Bound  Volume  II  1981-82  with  Index  9.00 

P.O.  Box  120674  □  Bound  Volume  111  1982-83  with  Index  10.00 

Nashville,  TN  37212  □  Bound  Volume  IV  1983-84  with  Index  11.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Name   □  Any  2  Bound  Volumes  16.96 

(or  attach  address  label)  □  Any  3  Bound  Volumes  23.95 

□  All  4  Bound  Volumes  29.95 


Address   Shipping  must  be  Included  for  each  individual  bound  volume. 


ERLC 


City  _ 
State. 


*  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  must  be  pre-paid 

*  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  be  billed 
must  be  accompanied  by  agency  purchase 
order. 

*  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders 

ORDER  TODAY! 


Total  $  

Shipping  $1.60  first  book  ...  1.50 
Add  50c  each  additional  book 

Up  to  $100  .  maximum  shipping  $4.50  

Over  $100  add  5%  for  shipping 

Total  books  &  shipping  $  

SUBSCRIPTIONS   □  New   □  Renewal 

□  1  Year  (six  issues)  12.95 

□  2  Years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

□  3  Years  (eighteen  issues)  31.95 

Total  Payment  Enctoeed  $  

3S5 


ACTIVITY  RESOURCES 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  GARDEN  GROW? 

CHECK  OUT  THESE  BOOKS  FOR  FUN  IDEAS  ON  GROWING  PLANTS  AND  GARDENS! 


HUG  A  TREE  -  An  outdoor  discovery  book  - 
over  100  pgs.    Ideas  for  gardens:    A  Piece 
of  Our  World  -  Examining  Soil  ...  Seedbed 
in  a  Bag. 

KIDS'S  KITCHEN  TAKEOVER  -  120  ways  children 
4  to  12  can  cook,  garden,  experiment  -  ail 
in  the  kitchen.    TRY:    Edible  Sprouts  ... 
Grow  a  Sunflower  ...  Terraria  ...  Cake  Pan 
Gardens  ...  Sponge  Grass  ...  The  Great  Advo- 
cado  ...  Mold  Gardens       Windowsill  Herb 
Gardens  ...  Garbage  Garden. 

PUDDLES  AND  WINGS  AND  GRAPEVINE  SWINGS  - 
Nature  Activities  &  Crafts:     300  pages  of 
exiting  ways  to  use  nature's  materials . 
How  does  your  garden  grow?  ...  Make  Your  Own 
Mulch  ...  Every  Garden  Needs  One!  ...  Flowers 
in  Your  Garden  ...  Strawberries  by  the  Barrel 
An  Inside  Arbor  ...  A  Great  Growing  Trick  ... 
Ready,  Set,  Grow!  ...  Parsley  Planter  ... 
Cactus  Garden  ...  Pot  Your  Plants  Creatively 
Easy  Solar  Greenhouse  ...  Gardens  in  Small 
Spaces.  ^,1  fc^^ 


GROWING  UP  GREEN      Year  round  indoor  and 
outdoor  gardening  activities  for  kids»  NOTE: 
This  book  is  now  out-of-print.    Check  your 
library  for  this  excellent  resourceo  The 


ABC's  of  Gardening-Indoors  &  Out  o. 
Farming  In  Baskets,  Barrels  &  Bags 
Hanging  Vegetable  RootSo 


Mini- 


THE  SCIENCE  BOOK  -  almost  300  pages,  160 
activity  ideas  to  stimulate  children  to 
observe,  question,  investigate,  wonder,  and 
search  the  world  around  and  within.  New 
Plants  from  Plant  Parts        Smart  Beans  .o. 
Ginger  Pot  ...  How  to  Plant  a  Seed  o.. 
Growing  Very  Strange  Seeds  Growing 
Popcorno  cz^^r^ 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

PROJECT  LEARNING  TREE 

Project  Learning  Tree  conducts  workshops  and 
provides  curriculum  guides  to  adults  working 
with  school-age  and  high  school  children  in 
35  different  states.    Their  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  environmental  awareness  of  chil- 
dren o..  from  understanding  the  interrelatness 
among  all  living  things  to  the  impact  of  the 
decisions  we  make  in  our  daily  liveSo  Acti- 
vity Guides  contain  177 
activities  plus  lists  of 
related  books,  articles, 
films,  pamphlets,  and 
games. 


Terrific  Gift  idea 


Proceed*  benefit: 

children's  ADVOCATE 
tht  ntwflpaper  for  p«oplt  who  care  about  kids 


High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  in  red  and  light  blue 

Children  sues  S6  each 
XS(2-4)   $(6-8)  Mn0-I2j  U14  J6f 

Adufi  Sties  S6  e»ch 

Sf24  2B}  M(38-40)  1(42-44}   XL  {46-48) 

AM  11  to  l*f  m«>lma  %n4  hAn4Un% 

DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Write 
T-*hins 

Children's  Advocate 
1017  University  Ave 
Berkeley.  CA  94710 
(41S)  &49-3B20 


To  obtain  Information 
on  attending  workshops 
and  receiving  FREE  acti- 
vity guides,  write  or 
call : 

June  Mc Swain 
Director  of  Education 
Amer,  Forest  Institute 
1619  Masso  Ave,,  NW 
Washington,  DoC,  20036 
(202)  797-4530 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


SCHOOL  AGE  CONFERENCE 

Regional  Training  Conference  for 
School >Age  Child  Care  Directors  &  Teachers 

Date:  May  29-31,  1985 

Location:        University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Sponsored  by:  School-Age  Child  Care  Project 

Cost:  $150  per  person,  includes 

all  meals  (2  breakfasts,  2 
lunches,  and  banquet  dinner), 
and  complete  conference 
materials. 

Over  30  sessions  on  Child  Development, 
Designing  and  Operating  Programs,  and 
Parent  and  Staff  Relations  will  be  offered 
during  this  2-day  conference.  Conference 
will  include  participants  from  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York.    For  further  infor- 
mation, call : 

Ellen  Gannett,  School -Age  Child  Care 
Project  (617)  431-1453 


FREE  RESOURCE 

OUTDOOR  COOKING  ADVENTURES 
EDUCATIONAL  KIT 

Includes  filmstrip,  script  and  educational 
package.    Limited  quantities.    Be  sure  to 
indicate  you  are  an  educational  program 
for  children.    Write  or  call: 

Reynolds  Wrap  Kitchens 

Reynolds  Metals  Co. 

Richmond,  VA  23261 

1-804-281-4630 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

"TELL  ME  HOW  YOU  FEEL  ...  Creating  an 
Awareness  of  Emotions  in  a  Day  Care  Setting 


by  Cathy  Schmidt  and  Helen  M.  Harvey, 
Fairfax  County  Office  for  Children,  School 
Age  Child  Care,  Fairfax,  VA. 
$2  plus  $l(shipping) 

REELINGS,  Understanding  Our  Feelings  of 
Sadness,  Happiness,  Love  and  Loneliness 
(Order  #GA  276)  by  Mary  Anne  McEl murry , 
Good  Apple  Inc.,  Box  299,  Carthage,  IL 
62321. 

1-800-435-7234 

Price:  $6.95  plus  $1.50{shipp1ng) 
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FEATURE 


WHO'S  AFRAID  OF  THE  BIG  BAD  WOLF? 
NOT  ME!  NOT  ME!  NOT  ME! 

Wen,  maybe  not  the  big  bad  wolf,  but  how 
about  being  home  alone,  giving  oral  reports,  and 
snakes? 

As  previously  reported  in  the  Nov/Dec'84  issue 
of  School-Age  NOTES  ancl  in  Wellesley's  Fall  1984 
"SACC  Newsletter,"  Sprint  magazine  asked  its  over 
250,000  4th,  5th  and  6th  grade  readers  to  write  a 
theme  on:  "Think  of  a  situation  that  is  scary  to  you. 
How  do  you  handle  your  fear?"    Five  thousand  (approx- 
imately 70%  of  responses  received)  wrote  about  being 
at  home  alone  (mostly  after  school  while  parents 
were  working).    The  second  and  third  fears  were  get- 
ting up  in  front  of  class  to  give  a  report  and  animals 
and  snakes) . 

In  a  1980  study,  John  Partington  asked  children  what  changes 
they  would  suggest  in  playing  sports,  in  improving  parents,  and  in 
other  children.    The  answers  he  received  indicated  a  clear  concern  for 
the  quality  of  their  social  environment.    The  children  did  not  ask  for 
bigger  and  better  equipment  but  instead  for  less  violence,  fighting  and 
kicking  and  more  cooperation  and  playing  for  fun  in  sports.    They  wanted 
parents  to  listen  and  understand  more  and  parents  who  were  willing  to 
allow  them  more  control  of  their  own  lives.    They  wanted  other  children 
to  be  happier,  friendlier,  and  more  understanding,    (cited  in  The  Second 
Cooperative  Sports  and  Games  Book,  p.  190) 

From  the  informal  Sprint  report,  the  Partington  study  and  our  own 
observations,  school  agers'  fears  and  concerns  center  on  real,  tangible, 
potentially  dangerous,  uncomfortable  and  embarrassing  situations.  Fears 
of  school-agers  are  said  to  be  more  of  the  learned  response  conditioning 
type.    This  means  many  of  these  fears  can  be  unlearned  or  at  least 
diminished. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  completely  eliminate  kicKing,  hitting,  yelling 
in  games,  other  children  being  '*mean"  or  unfriendly,  parents  not  listen- 
ing or  pulling  "power  plays*'  or  children  being  left  alone.    However,  we 
can  teach  children  to  conquer  and  cope  with  fears. 

How? 


o  .-^^ 

O  b  (j 


Helping  school -agers cope  with  fear  in- 
cludes three  basic  tactics:  COMMUNICA- 
TION, PRACTICE  and  EXPERIENCE. 

COMMUNICATION 

Talk 

Teach  children  that  fear  is  a  useful 
feeling.    Fear  alerts  a  person  to  possi- 
ble danger  and  provides  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  handling  that  danger. 

Listen 

Allow  children  to  express  their  fears  in 
an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  -  without 
being  ridiculed,  belittled,  or  chastised. 
Have  talk  groups  where  children  can  ex- 
press current  fears  -  particularly  from 
recent  TV  programs  or  movies. 

Read 

Read  stories  aloud  and  provide  books  for 
children  about  being  afraid.  Create 
your  own  stories  if  you  are  unable  to 
find  one  to  fit  the  situation. 

Wri  Le 

Children  can  write  plays,  letters,  jour- 
nals about  being  afraid  of  something. 

Be  a  model , 

As  always,  child  care  workers  need  to 
model  expected  and  hoped  for  behaviors. 
Talk  about  your  fears.    Talk  about  how 
you  handle  them.    Let  them  know  adults 
also  have  fears. 

For  example:  Nine-year-old  Raoul  is  ap- 
prehensive about  being  the  emcee  for  the 
Flag  Day  Picnic. 

(1)  Let  him  talk  about  how  much  he's 
scared.    This  talking  often  lessens  much 
of  the  fear. 

(2)  With  a  group  of  children,  have  him 
write  a  story  about  a  child  who  had  to 
give  a  book  report  in  front  of  the  class. 

(3)  Help  Raoul  to  write  down  -  to  plan 
in  writing  -  what  he  will  do  and  say  as 
emcee. 

PRACTICE 

Provide  opportunities  for  a  child  to 
practice  a  skill  or  performance  in  as 
low-threat  a  situation  as  possible.  This 
can  be  through  role-playing,  alone,  in 
front  of  a  mirror,  or  in  front  of  a 
small,  safe  audience. 


Ex.  Raoul  can  practice  his  emcee  role  in 
front  of  the  mirror  in  the  bathroom. 
When  he  feels  more  confident,  three 
of  his  trusted  peers  plus  an  adult 
can  be  his  safe  audience.    Note:  A 
safe,  practice  audience  needs  to  give 
both  positive  feedback  and  helpful 
criticism  to  help  make  the  real  per- 
formance go  well . 

EXPERIENCE 

Successfully  performing  or  handling  a 
dreaded  event  will  often  lessen  the  fear 
connected  with  it.    That  is,  the  more 
times  Raoul  successfully  MC's  a  party  or 
delivers  a  speech,  the  more  his  fear  of 
that  type  of  activity  decreases.  The 
more  times  six-year-old  Jennifer  kicks 
the  soccer  ball  across  the  field,  the 
more  confident  she  becomes  in  playing 
soccer  and  the  less  afraid  she  is  of 
failing.    The  more  five-year-old  Tania 
sees  pictures  of  snakes,  touches  the 
dead  snake  skin,  and  sees  the  other 
children  and  adults  touch  a  live  snake, 
the  less  afraid  she'll  be  of  touching 
and  being  around  snakes. 

Note:  See  March/April  '85  issue  for  re- 
sources and  article  on  expressing  feel- 
ings . 

Other  alternatives  for  coping  with 
fears  include: 

1.  Avoid  the  triggering  situation.  For 

example,  if  watching  late  night 
movies  makes  you  too  scared  to 
sleep  at  night,  stop  watching  them. 
This  can  be  said  for  school-agers 
who  are  home  alone.    They  need  to 
stop  being  left  home  alone. 

2.  Distraction.    Play  soothing  music  or 

a  quiet  game  at  the  end  of  the  day 
when  2  or  3  children  are  the  last 
to  be  picked  up  and  are  beginning 
to  be  afraid  they  have  been  for- 
gotten. 

3.  Humor.    Making  light  of  some  scary 

situations  can  relieve  tension  and 
induce  more  relaxed,  less  fearful 
reactions. 


by  Bonnie  S.  Johnson,  M»S, 

Child  Development  Specialist 
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ACTIVITIES 


STAR  GAZING 

MATERIALS 
NEEDED: 


-celestial 


-plain  white 
paper 

-empty,  clean 
frozen 
juice  cans 
with  both 
ends  re- 
moved 

-sharp  nails 
-white  glue 
-scissors 
-flashl  ight 
star  patterns 


WHAT  TO  DO: 


-  Choose  celestial 

pattern 

-  Cover  juice 

can  with 
plain 
paper  - 
decorate 
as  desired 

-  Cover  one  end 

of  can  with 
celestial 
pattern  -  glue  in  place. 

-  Poke  holes  in  celestial  pattern  at  star 

points,  using  sharp  nail  or  pencil. 

-  In  a  darkened  room,  shine  flashlight 

through  open  end  of  juice  can  onto 
light-colored  wall  or  ceiling. 
Enjoy  your  "creation." 

Variation:  Draw  celestial  pattern  on  room 
shade,  make  holes,  let  sun  shine  through 
shade  to  see  stars  bright  during  day. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TELESCOPE* 
WHAT'S  NEEDED: 

two  cardboard  tubes  (mailing  tubes  work 
great  -  needs  to  be  stiff  cardboard) 

Two  lenses  (from  old  camera  or  magnify- 
ing glass  or  buy  at  store) 

glue 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


1.  Fit  one  tube  snugly  inside  the  other. 

2.  Attach  one  lens  to  ench  open  end. 

3.  Have  fun  looking  at  your  world  thru 
your  own  telescope. 

CAUTION:  AVOID  LOOKING  AT  SUN  WITH  YOUR 
TELESCOPE  -  can  damage  your  eyes. 

^adapted  from  Creatil.ve  Sciencing  by  Devi  to 
&  Krockover,  Little,  Brown  Co^ 

MOON  PHASE  BOX* 
WHAT'S  NEEDED: 


shoe  box  or 

small  size  box 
ping  pong  or 


golf  ball 
string 
flashlight 


WHAT  TO  DO: 


1 


Suspend  ping  pong  ball  from  top  of 
shoe  box. 

2.  Cut  a  hole  in  one  end  of  box  for  light 

from  flashlight  to  shine  into  box. 

3.  Cut  viewing  (small-l")  holes  in  all 

four  sides  of  box. 

4.  With  light  shining  (the  sun)  into  box, 

look  (from  earth)  through  each  view- 
ing hole  to  see  the  different  phases 
of  the  moon  (the  ping  pong  ball). 

5.  Talk  about:  under  what  conditions  we 

see  the  full  moon,  half  moon  or  new 
moon? 


^  ^School  Age  NOTES  3  May/jwie  1935 
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ACTIVITIES 


SUNBURSTS 


Can  you  pop  a  balloon  without  touching  it? 
Players  discover  the  secret  of  doing  this 
and  make  a  big  splash  as  well. 

WHAT^S  NEEDED: 

a  balloon  for  each  player  (Be  sure  to 

have  extra  balloons  on  hand.) 
magnifying  glass  for  each  group 
string 

stop  watch  for  each  group 

a  wall  or  fence  on  a  sunny  day 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Have  each  player  inflate  and  tie  a 
balloon.    For  added  drama,  have  players 
fill  balloons  one-fourth  full  of  water. 

2.  Divide  children  into  groups  of  three. 
Attach  their  balloons  to  a  wall  or  fence 
with  string. 

3.  Give  each  group  a  magnifying  glass. 


The  object  of  the  game  is  to  burn  a  hole 
in  the  balloons  with  the  intense  beam  of 
light  created  by  a  magnified  sun  ray. 
Use  a  stop  watch  to  clock  how  long  it 
takes  each  of  their  balloons  to  burst. 

4.  After  each  group  has  burst  their 
quota  of  balloons  (or  as  many  as  they 
desired)  talk  about: 
How  does  the  sun  make  the  balloons 
burst? 

How  does  the  magnifying  glass  help? 

What  differences  in  the  balloons  affect 
how  long  it  would  tak-?  to  burst? 
(size  of  balloon,  thinness/thickness 
of  balloon  wall,  defects  in  the  bal- 
loon, quantity  of  water,  temperature 
of  water,  the  angle  of  the  magnified 
sun  ray) 

This  is  great  fun  on  a  hot  day  when  child- 
ren and  adulcs  enjoy  getting  wet. 

Adapted  from  Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book. 


Early  and  Middle  Childhood 

Professionals    Earn  your  doctoral  degree 

without  interrupting  your  career 


Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 
Summer  Workshops 
Fiald-based  Projects 
Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 
Nationwide  Program  Locations 


For  program  information 
Write:  Nova  University 
Dept.  CAE-S.A. 
3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7459 


1 1  Nova  Uniiiprsity 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


CAN  YOU  CARRY  IT? 


Every  summer,  a  brave  child  ce.re  worker 
decides  to  take  the  school -agers  on  an 
overnight  camping  trip.    And  every  sum- 
mer at  least  one  (if  not  more)  school- 
ager  packs  every  possession  she  owns  for 
the  trip.    The  scene  goes  like  this: 
Child  care  worker  to  school -agers :  "Pack 
only  enough  for  one  night,  and  only  what 
you  can  carry.    We'll  be  hiking  half  a 
mile  from  where  we  park  the  van  and  it's 
all  uphill!" 

On  the  day  of  the  overnight.  Jasmine, 
age  ten,  arrives  with  two  suitcases, 
one  duffel  bag,  one  backpack,  and  two 
paper  bags.    "Jasmine,"  cautions  the 
still  brave  but  now  amazed  child  care 
worker,  "remember  you  have  to  carry  all 
that  half  a  mile  uphill.    Everyone  has 
to  carry  their  own  stuff.    You'd  better 
leave  some  of  that  here."    At  that.  Jas- 
mine wails,  "I  can't.    I  need  everything." 
Brave,  amazed  but  naively  sweet  child 
care  worker  says,  "Okay,  Jasmine,  but 
remember  you  have  to  carry  it  all  your- 
self." 

As  you  can  guess  by  now.  Jasmine  can  be 
seen  struggling  with  her  possessions, 
wailing  for  someone  to  help  her,  refusing 
to  take  one  more  step,  crying  to  go  home, 
and  creating  misery  for  herself  and 
others. 

Is  there  any  way  around  this  ever  recur- 
ring problem  scene?  YES! 

ACT  IT  OUT 

School -agers  learn  best  by  doing.  There- 
fore a  mock  trip  to  the  campsite  can  help 
school-agers  to  know  how  much  they  can 
carry  or  how  much  is  too  much. 


HOW  TO  DO  A  MOCK  TRIP 


1 .    Collect  several 
pillows,  sleeping 
bags,  old  suitcases 
(filled  with  books 
to  equal  weight  of  camp 
gear),  "mess"  kit,  and 
stuffed  dufflebags  and 
back  packs. 


2.    Give  each 
child  the  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  a  pillow, 
sleeping  bag,  suitcase  and 
"mess"  kit  around  the  room 
several  times  (equal  to  ap- 
proximately the  distance  from 
the  van  to  the  campsite.) 

3.    Talk  it  out  after  the  mock 
trips.    Did  you  get  tired?    Was  it 
y^heavy?    If  not,  try  carrying  two 
suitcases!    Did  you  wish  someone 
could  help  carry  your  things?    How  much 
can  you  carry  by  yourself? 

School-agers  may  now  be  prepared  to  make 
a  list  of  things  they  will  need.  This 
list  can  be  carried  home  to  help  in  pack- 
ing and  brought  to  camp  for  checking  off 
belongings  when  going  home.    The  list 
helps  limit  but  also  serves  as  a  reminder 
for  essential  items.    (If  you  feel  it 
helpful,  another  list  can  be  made  of  the 
things  to  be  left  at  home.    Ex.  teddy 
bears,  radios,  gum...) 


This  mock  trip 
situations  whe 
actual  doing  o 
stand  what  wil 
pie  move  into 
they  often  can 
heads  to  figur 
school-agers  n 
actual  doing 


idea  can  be  used  in  other 
re  school-agers  need  the 
f  the  experience  to  under- 
1  and  won't  work.    As  peo- 
adolescence  and  adulthood, 
do  "mock"  trips  in  their 
e  out  what  works,  but 
eed  the  concreteness  -  the 
to  understand. 


Try  "mock"  experiences  for  expected  be- 
havior on  field  trips  to  museums  or 
theatres,  or  for  preparation  for  emer- 
gencies such  as  fires. 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE 


CORPORATE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARF  -  PART  I 


Although  those  employers  involved  with 
school -age  care  are  a  small  percentage  of 
the  1  ,500 companies  presently  assisting 
workers  with  child  care  needs,  employer- 
supported  school  -age  care  may  still  be  an 
avenue  of  revenue  for  your  program. 

Latest  figures  released  by  The  Conference 
Board  in  New  York  show  1  ,850  U.S.  companies 
out  of  six  million  are  helping  employees 
with  their  child  care  needs.    As  reported 
in  USA  Today,  after  school  care  is  subsi- 
dized by  50  companies.    In  addition,  on- 
site,  off-site  child  care  centers  (which 
may  include  school -age  children)  are 
sponsored  by  550  employers,  of  which  400 
are  hospitals  and  30  are  public  agencies. 
Also,  900  companies  provide  direct  finan- 
cial assistance  to  employees  for  their 
day  care  expenses.    Donations  to  child 
care  programs  and  parent  education  semi- 
nars are  provided  by  an  estimated  500  to 
1,000  companies,    "More  companies  realize 
that  to  ignore  family  concerns  is  to  ig- 
nore the  predominant  concern  of  their 
work  force,"  says  Dana  Friedman  in  USA 
Today. 

The  following  is  based  on  a  panel  presen- 
tation at  the  National  Conference  on 
Latchkey  Children  held  in  Boston  last  May. 

A  LOOK  AT  THREE  COMPANIES 

Northwestern  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  MN  has 
been  involved  with  the  issue  of  child  care 
for  the  past  nine  years.    In  1976  they  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  the  Minnea- 
polis Schools  to  open  a  before  and  after 
school  program  near  where  a  bank  branch 
was  located.    They  have  continued  support 
to  the  program  which  provides  a  sliding 
fee  assistance  to  low-income  parents.  In 
the  past  they  also  have  made  direct  con- 
tributions to  child  care  programs.  Recent- 
ly Northwestern  established  child  care  pro- 
grams as  a  top  priority  of  the  company's 
contribution  plan. 

Two  years  ago  Northwestern  initiated  a 
Social  Policy  Task  Force  to  look  at 


changing  ff;iily  trends  and  changes  in 
work  patterns  and  the  effects  of  these 
on  the  family.    They  also  have  investi- 
gated ways  to  support  working  families 
through  job  sharing,  flextime,  staggered 
hours  (these  would  decrease  the  need  for 
after  school  care),  information  and  re- 
ferral, and  a  consortium  approach  to  a 
downtown  child  care  center  and  sick 
child  day  care  center. 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford  CT  has  helped  families  of  em- 
ployees by  instituting  a  flextime  plan 
in  1974.    Parents  use  it  to  take  time  off 
for  doctors  appointments,  school  confer- 
ences, etc.,  as  well  as  to  aid  their  be- 
fore and  after  school  care  needs.  Cur- 
rently they  have  implemented  a  "Latchkey 
Program"  using  the  "I'm  in  Charge"  model 
and  materials  from  Kansas  City. 

Phoenix  has  supported  parents'  need  for 
child  care  in  other  ways.    In  1981  they 
made  a  grant  to  Greenfield  Community  Col- 
lege to  purchase  a  school  building  to  be 
converted  into  a  child  care  center.  Also 
in  Greenfield  (MA)  they  made  a  grant  to  a 
teen  center  for  activities  after  school. 
Within  the  Corporate  Library  is  a  Child 
Care  Resource  Center  with  books  for  pa- 
rents and  children.    Seminars  on  finding 
quality  child  care  have  also  been  offered. 
An  Employer  Assistance  Program  for  coun- 
seling has  been  established.    The  plans 
for  maternity  leave  and  non-sick  leave 
have  been  expanded.    Employees  with  sick 
children  have  a  variety  of  options  in 
term';  of  type  of  "day"  taken.  Parents 
are  penalized  less  on  their  attendance 
record  than  if  it  was  their  own  sick  day. 

Tenneco,  Inc.  in  Houston,  TX  through  its 
development  of  the  Houston  Committee  for 
Private  Sector  Initiatives  has  made  a 
significant  impact  on  increasing  the 
availability  of  after-school  care  in 
Houston.     The  July /Aug  issue  will  examine 
how  this  has  been  accomplished  as  well  as 
helpful  hints  for  approaching  companies 
for  .support. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


COGNITIVE  CONCEIT 


Remember  when  you  discovered  that  your 
parents  didn't  know  everything  and  actu- 
ally made  mistakes?    David  El  kind  in  The 
Hurried  Child  asserts  that  children  (usu- 
ally around  age  7)  decide  that  if  their 
formerly  all -knowing  parents  don't  know 
one  thing,  then  they  must  know  nothing. 
And  if  the  child  knows  something  the  pa- 
rents don't  know,  then  the  child  must 
know  everything.    El  kind  calls  this  phe- 
nomenon "cognitive  conceit."    It  occurs 
when  children  enter  the  concrete  opera- 
tions period. 

It  is  this  phenomenon  that  allows  school - 
age  children  to  feel  and  appear  confident 
in  taking  care  of  themselves  alone  at 
home  while  their  parents  work.  The 
school -age  child  bel ieves  they  can  handle 
any  problem,  particularly  if  the  adult  is 
having  trouble  with  it.    The  concrete  op- 
erational school -ager  sees  the  world  in 
absolutes--either  you  know  everything  or 
you  know  nothing.    Only  as  the  chrid  de- 
velops abstract  thinking  (beginning 
around  12  years  and  becoming  more  re- 
fined in  adulthood),  can  they  understand 
that  a  person  can  have  great  knowledge 
about  some  things  and  know  nothing  about 
others. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  school-age 
child  in  your  program? 


*  Watch  out  for  the  "I 
know  how  to  do  it" 
syndrome.    Be  aware 

^  that  a  child  may  be- 
1 ieve  he  can  do  some- 
thing, although  he 
may  not  have  the  ne- 
cessary skills,  an 
awareness  of  safety 
measures  or 
what  to  do  if  a  prob- 
lem arises. 

EX.  7- year- old  Jake 
asserts,  "I  know  how 
to  swim!"  jumps  off 
the  deep  end,  sputters, 


pa 


nics  and  needs  to  be  rescued, 


*  Set  realistic  limits  for  their  safety 
and  for  healthy  self-concepts.  (Avoid 
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situations 
fail .) 


in  which  they  are  sure  to 


EX.  Rule:  All  children  must  demonstrate 
to  adults  that  they  can  swim  the 
length  of  the  pool  twice  before  using 
the  deep  end, 

*  Avoid  giving  problems  to  school-agers 
to  solve  that  belong  to  adults. 

EX.  Sabrina's  mother  is  late  picking 
her  up  every  evening  for  a  week.  Dis- 
cussions with  mother  haven't  helped. 

Don't  give  this  problem  to  Sabrina  by 
saying,  "Sabrina,  you're  going  to  have 
to  get  your  mother  to  pick  you  up  on 
time  or  you  won't  be  able  to  come  here 
any  more." 

Do  talk  directly  with  Sabrina's  mother  . 
about  possible  consequences. 

*  Help  children  begin  to  see  all  people 
as  talented/knowledgeable  in  some  areas 
and  ignorant  in  ochers.    Discuss  and 
point  out  different  children's  and 
adult's  areas  of  expertise.^  Admit 
when  you  need  more  information.  Talk 
about  who  can  be  helpful  in  getting 
you  the  needed  information.    Ask  for 
children's  help  or  ideas  in  which  you 
feel  they  could  contribute. 

*  Talk  to  parents  when  you  see  a  school - 
ager  taking  on  the  adult  role  in  the 
family.    Stress  the  importance  of 
children  having  an  adult  they  can  de- 
pend on.    Emphasize  that  parents  need 
to  avoid  depending  on  their  children 

to  fill  their  adult  needs  of  companion- 
ship, problem  solving,  and  counseling. 
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SUMMER  SCENE 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Make  a  map  of 
celestial  bodies 
as  seen  t^t  ninht- 
Discuss  the  work 
stars  do. 

Visit  a  planeta- 
rium. 

Make  your  own 
telescope. 

voce  p. 

Make  star  gazers. 
(See  p.  3) 

Make  a  moon 
phase  box. 
(bee  p.  o) 

Keep  a  daily 
chart  of  moon 
pnases  tor  a 
month. 

ake  a  model  of 
the  planets. 

^"i  nn  nnno  ha  11^ 

are  great  for 
this. 

Make  a  collage 
of  star-shaped 

Li)  1 1 1      •    o  Lu  1 

fish,  jewelry, 
cookies,  stars 
on  flag. 

Bake  Star- 
shaped  cookies. 

Make  decorations 
for  FLAG  DAY, 
spa  L  ler-pa  1  nn  ng 
stars  &  moon  on 
paper  banners , 
table  cloths, 
invitations. 

Make  a 
the  so 
Talk  a 
work  t 
does. 

mobile  c 
lar  syst( 
bout  the 
he  sun 

• 

)f 

Keep  a  chart  of 
time  of  sunrise 

e\nf\  Qiincp't*     n y 

two  weeks.  Are 
daylight  hours 
longer  or  short- 
er each  day? 
Why? 

Demonstrate  that 
light  colors  are 

LUUIci     Lilail   Uar  R 

colors . 
(See  p.  9) 

Sprout  sunflower 
seeds.    Use  on 
sdnawicricb  or 
salads. 

Take  a  hike. 
Make  a  list. of 
a 1 1  Lui ngs  tna t 
depend  on  the 
sun  for  1  ife. 
Eat  GORP*  on 
the  hike. 

Visit  a  home 
heated  by  the 
sun  or  that  has 
a  solar  water 
heater.  Have 
someone  explain 
how  it  works. 

Plan  a  SUN  DAY 
celebration, 
snacks?  games? 
guests? 

Make  SUN  DANCE 
costumes .  Use 
imaaination  or 

III          ^   III  U  V    1  w  1  1        w  1 

check  library 
for  info  on 
Native  American 
SUN  DANCES. 

Continue  making 
SUN  DANCE  cos- 

SUN  CAKE  (round 
cake,  yellow 
frosting,  with 
yellow  candy 
sticks  for  rays) 

SUN  DAY  celebra- 
tion: eat  SUN 
CAKF    ^IIN  DANfF 
with  costumes, 
play  SUNBURSTS. 
(See  4) 

Experiment  with 
water:  freezing, 
evaporating, 
boiling,  conden- 
sation. Make 
frozen  juicicles 
for  snacks. 

How  can  I  make 
the  pepper  run 
away?  Experi- 
ment with  water 
surface  tension. 
(See  p.  10) 

Wash  toys, 
chairs,  tables. 
Experiment  with 
different  prod- 
ucts added  to 
water  that  help 
clean  things 
easier.  Why? 

Look  at  water 
from  different 
sources  (river, 
tap,  rain)  under 
a  microscope. 
Draw  pictures  of 
what's  seen. 

Make  a  list  of 
all  the  animals 
that  live  in 
the  water. 

Visit  an  aquari- 
um.   Look  for 
animal 0  on  your 
list. 

Make  a  boat. 

Plan  a  car  wash. 
Make  signs, 
posters . 

Play  Marco  Polo 
at  the  pool . 
(See  p.  9) 

Car  wash. 

CO 

I— 
oo 


CO 

I— 


oo 


CO 


UJ 

I— 


CXI 


^  GORP  -  Good  Old  Raisins  and  Peanuts.   (Add  carob  or  chocolate  chips,  dates,  M  &  M's.} 
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ACTIVITIES 


LIGHT  COLORS  COOLER  THAN  DARK  COLORS? 

TRY  THIS  EXPERIMENT 


,  MARCO  POLO  ^ 
(a  WATER  game) 


1 .  Cover  one  ice  cube 

2.  Cover  one  ice  cube 

3.  Place  covered  ice 
(about  6  -  12  ")  a 

4.  Which  melts  quicke 
fleet  both  heat  an 
readily  absorb  hea 
the  ice  cube  under 
faster. 

5.  Talk  about  what  co 
keep  you  cooler  in 
and  what  colors  wi 
cold  weather. 


with  a  white  cloth. 
:  with  a  black  cloth, 
cubes  directly  under 
lighted  light  bulb, 
r?  Light  colors  de- 
d  light.  Dark  colors 
t  and  light,  making 
the  black  melt 


What's  Needed 


1 .  Water  to  swim  in. 

2.  Four  or  more  school -age  children 
with  loud  voices. 


What  to  Do 


lor  clothes  will 
the  hot  weather^ 
11  keep  you  warmer 


in 


adapted  from  The  Science 
Book  by  S.  Stein/ 
Workman  Publishing, 
p.  187. 


i  \ 


1.  One  person  becomes  "It." 

2.  "It"  closes  her  eyes  and  shouts 
"Marco." 

3.  All  the  other  players  must  yell 
back  "Polo"  every  time  "It" 
shouts  "Marco." 

4.  "It"  swims  and  tries  to  tag  a 
player. 

5.  "It"  yells  "Marco"  over  and 
over  so  that  she  can  find  other 
players  as  they  shout  back  " Polo" 

6.  Once  "It"  tags  another  player, 
that  player  becomes  "It." 

7.  Game  continues  as  long  as  people 
want  to  play. 


Directors . . . 

Earn  your  master's  degree  in  Child  Care  Administration 
without  interrupting  your  career 


'  Field-based,  guided  study  format 

'  Assignments  related  to  your  professional 
responsibilities 

'  Nationwide  network  of  students  siiaring  ideas 
and  techniques 

For  information  about  the  program  cycles 
beginning  in  September,  January  and  May 
write:  Nova  University 

Dept.  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

305/475-7329 

B  Nova  University 

Nova  Unrversity  is  accreditid  b/  tho  Souiticm  Association  oi  Co'ieges  and  Schools  andadmti 
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ACTIVITIES 

HOW  CAN  I  MAKE  THE  PEPPER  RUN  AWAY? 


WHAT'S  NEEDED: 

1  clear  glass  bowl/  dish/  pan 
black  pepper 
small  bar  of  soap 
sugar 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Sprinkle  black  pepper  evenly  over 
some  water  in  a  clean,  clear  glass  bowl 
/dish/pan.    (Pepper  is  used  to  make  the 
top  of  the  water  easy  to  see.) 

2.  Touch  the  water  near  one  edge  of 
the  bowl  with  a  bar  of  soap.    Dip  the 
soap  all  the  way  down,  but  do  not  let 
it  drop.    The  faster  you  dip  the  soap, 
the  faster  the  pepper  runs  away  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bowl.    Try  other  va- 
riations, like  dipping  the  soap  in  the 
center,  or  soaping  up  your  finger  and 
dipping  it. 

3.  Put  a  little  sugar  in  the  water. 
Watch  the  pepper  move  back  across  the 
bowl . 


TALK  ABOUT: 

'*Why  did  the  pepper  run  away?"  Have 
you  ever  seen  the  bugs  that  "walk"  on 
water  and  noticed  how  their  legs  make 
little  dimples  or  indentations  on  the 
surface  of  the  water?   They  are  pressing 
on  the  "surface  tension"  which  is  like  a 
tight  skin. 

The  surface  of  a  liquid  always  tries  to 
make  itself  as  small  as  possible.  When 
you  put  the  soap  into  the  water,  it  made 
the  surface  tension  very  weak.    It  moved 
back  to  the  far  side  of  the  dish,  taking 
the  pepper  with  it.    When  you  put  the 
sugar  into  the  water,  it  made  the  sur- 
face tension  strong  again  and  it  brought 
the  pepper  back  with  it. 

Contributed  by  Sally  Goldberg, 

Grolier  Educational  Con- 
sul tant* 


You  Could  Spend  Years  Learning  This  Wealth  of  Practical  Knowledge. 


"A  highly  readahle  hook,  It  provides  direction  and  guid- 
ance in  an  ohjective,  straight-from-the-shoiilder  style 
that  can  be  adapted  for  any  school  age  program.  We 
have  used  it  as  our  hasic  training  tool  for  counselors  at 
our  summer  day  camp  for  the  past  three  yeai»s.'* 

 Carol  Sherman,  Director,  Ave  Maria  Hoiise, 

St.  Francis  Hospital 

'•Children  who  have  heen  in  school  all  day  need  care 
that  is  'living  normally*. 

"But  stm  there  needs  t<>  he  somebody  to  report  to  .  . . 
Tliese  children  have  a  great  need  for  supervision,  a 
firm  hand,  somebody  who  Icnows  where  they  are  every 
minute  . .  .  There  are  a  few  places  hXe  that.  One,  in 
Oklahoma,  (is)  called  The  Clubhouse." 

---Gertnida  Hotfman,  "The  Dean  of  Day  Care"  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Federal  AdminlstraUon  for 
PubUc  Services,  quoted  in  Day  Cara  anA  Barly 
Sduoatlou,  Spring,  1980 


How  To  Work 
With 
School  Age 

Children 

And 
Love  Them. 


i 


The  Cliibh(r  *aa 
1906  8.  Bor^on  Ave. 
Tulaa^  Oklalioma  74119 
C918:>  B88-B609 

Yesl  I  want  to  know  How  To  Work  Wltli  ScHod  Mg^  CWl^an  ana  XKnrt  Tham 

in  time  For  Summer.  Encloeed  la  $16.96.  plus  $2.60  for  shipping  and 
handling,  for  aach  copy  I  order. 


Sue  Lawyer 


A    »  Director.  The  Clubhouse 

H^^IZl^^^Aiter  School  Casing  and  Sharing,  Inc^ 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


GETTING  IT  TOGETHER:  STAFF  TRAINING 


The  need  to  train  someone  on  some  aspect 
of  caring  for  school -agers  is  ever  pre- 
sent.   Even  those  with  formal  training 
in  child  care  rarely  receive  but  superfi- 
cial information  on  school-age  child 
care.    With  summer  approaching,  increased 
training  is  needed  by  supplemental  staff 
(both  volunteers  and  paid).    Plus,  since 
summer  care  is  different  from  after 
school  care,  regular  staff  need  updated 
information.    In  planning  any  staff 
training,  ask  yourself  the  following 
questions: 

Who  needs  the  training? 
new  full  time  staff?    volunteer?  substi- 
tute?   teenagers  as  summer  assistants? 

What  is  the  topic/problem? 
making  snacks?    discipline?  playground 
safety?    group  games?    group  management? 
building  self-esteem? 

What  are  the  goals? 

Example  goal  -  worker  will  be  able  to 

lead  small  group  of  school-agers  in  an 

outdoor  game. 

Build  in  a  way  for  participants  to  think 
and  decide  what  they  want  from  training. 

What  method  will  be  used? 
film?    lecture?    role  playing?  experien- 
tial?   preceptor  (attach  trainee  to  staff 
person  to  demonstrate  and  teach  as  they 
work)?    observation,  demonstration,  feed 
back  performance? 

HELPFUL  HINTS 

*    Know  your  own  training  style,  then  use 
It.    Some  people  are  more  comfortable 
uTTng  a  lecture  format  only;  others 
like  the  group  leader/facilitator  role 
with  active  participation  by  trainees; 
some  like  a  one-on-one  hands-on  type 
of  training.    Share  training  leader- 
ship with  someone  with  a  different 
style.    This  could  be  someone  within 
or  outside  the  program.    Training  lea- 
dership could  also  be  by  a  parent, 
volunteer  or  board  member ♦  Fresh 


ideas  from  someone  outside  of  paid 
regular  staff  can  give  a  needed  ''shot 
in  the  arm"  to  a  "burned  out"  or  just 
tired-of-the-same-ideas  staff.  Pay- 
ing a  professional  trainer  is 
worth  the  money  for  these  reasons. 
Also,  controversial  or  difficult  to 
accept  ideas  can  frequently  become 
more  palatable  when  coming  from  an 
outside  person. 

*  Zero  in  on  one  key  point  you  want  to 
make.    Count  yourself  successful  if 
you  get  across  that  one  point. 

*  Present  same  material/information  at 
least  3  different  ways:  visual,  audi- 
tory, tactile,  experiential . 

For  example:  tell  about  leading  group 
games;  show  a  film  on  school-agers 
playing  soccer;  lead  the  group  in 
playing  soccer  pointing  out  important 
group  management  techniques. 

*  Include  time  for  socializing.  In 
group  training,  a  few  minutes  for  re- 
freshments before  and  halfway  through 
helps  relax  some  people.  Therefore, 
people  are  more  receptive  to  informa- 
tion, able  to  retain  more  information 
over  a  longer  time  and  better  able  to 
use  it  in  the  actual  caring  for  child- 
ren. 

*  Build  in  an  evaluation/feed  back  me- 
TFiodT   A  simple  "What  did  you  find 
most  helpful ?"  and  "What  would  you 
have  changed?"  are  very  effective  in 
obtaining  useful  feedback. 


*  Have  fun! 
Use  train- 
ing as  a 
time  of 

refresh- 
ment . 


-S^ee  p.  24 
for 

Training 
Resources , 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 


HELPING  YOUR  CHILD  DEAL  WITH  DIVORCE 


The  projected  divorce  rate  is  one  out  of 
every  two  marriages.    One  out  of  every 
five  children  is  a  step-child  today  (com- 
pared with  one  out  of  eight  in  1976). 
Therefore,  many  more  children  than  be- 
fore have  to  deal  with  divorce  as  part  of 
their  own  family  situation.    How  can  you 
help  your  child  deal  with  divorce? 

1.  Get  help  for  yourself.    Divorce,  even 
in  the  best  of  circumstances,  is 
stressful ,  so  stressful  that  your 
child  not  only  loses  the  parent  who 
moves  out,  but  emotionally  the  parent 
who  stays  has  very  little  energy  or 
attention  to  give  to  the  child. 
Therefore,  the  sooner  you  can  get 
yourself  back  to  a  point  of  being 
emotionally  available,  the  better  for 
your  child. 

Help  is  available  from  a  number  of 
sources: 


from  good  fr 
talk,  talk, 
part  of  deal 
and  loss  of 
with  friends 
give  advice, 
life,  being 
divorce  with 
advise  nor  j 
well-being. 


iends  who  will  let  you 
talk,  -  a  very  necessary 
ing  with  the  major  change 
divorce.    Try  to  tal k 

who  listen  more  than 
At  this  point  in  your 
able  to  talk  through  the 

someone  who  will  neither 
udge  is  critical  to  your 


-  from  divorce  groups  -  many  organiza- 
tions offer  group  discussion  meetings 
for  people  going  through  divorce. 
Check  with  your  local  YMCA,  church, 
or  mental  health  center.  These 
groups  allow  you  to  meet  with  others, 
to  learn  about  expected  changes  and 
how  to  help  yourself  deal  with  these 
changes.    Sor.e  programs  also  offer 
groups  for  children  of  divorce. 

-  from  books  -  Richard  Gardner's  The 
Parents  Book  About  Divorce  is  recom- 
mended. 

2»  Talk  with  your  children.    Prepare  your 
child  for  the  upcoming  separation. 


Let  him/her  know  what  changes  to  ex- 
pect.   After  separation  has  occurred, 
keep  talking  -  keep  your  child  posted 
on  any  and  all  changes  he/sha  can  ex- 
pect.   Your  child  may  not  like  the 
changes,  but  can  adjust  and  accept 
much  better  if  forewarned.    This  helps 
the  child  to  see  the  world  as  secure 
and  predictable. 


3.  Make  as  few  changes  as  possible.  In 
fact,  limit  any  changes  to 
one  parent  leaving  if  at 
all  possible.    Try  to  keep 
home,  school,  day  care  and 
other  routines  the  same. 
Parents  going 
through  S/D  of- 
ten let  the 
homefront  fall 
apart  as  far 
as  meals  and 

family  routines  are  concerned.  This 
disorganization  of  the  home  can  contri- 
bute to  many  feelings  of  uneasiness  and 
insecurity  in  the  child. 

4.  Provide  books  for  children; 

Two  Homes  to  Live  In:  A  Child's  Eye 
View  of  Divorce  by  Barbara  Schook 
Hazen. 

It's  Not  the  End  of  the  World  by 
Judy  Blume. 

The  Kid's  Book  of  Divorce,  For  and 
About  Kids  by  The  Unit  at  Payer- 
Weather  Street  School , 

The  Boys  and  Girls  Book  About  Di- 
vorce by  Richard  Gardner. 

5.  Prepare  for  strong  feelings  of  anger 
to  be  directed  toward  you.    Allow  your 
child  to  express  these  strong  feelings 
without  fear  of  losing  your  love.  If 
you  have  difficulty  accepting  your 
child's  feelings  of  hate,  anger,  re- 
jection, profound  sadness,  then  ar- 
range for  your  child  to  talk  with 
someone  who  can  listen  without  judg- 
ing or  condemning. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


1.000  AT  AFTER  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE 

The  largest  school -age  conference  ever 
held  was  in  February  at  San  Francisco 
State  University,    From  previous  experi- 
ence, sponsors  of  the  one-day  "School  Age 
Child  Care  and  Recreation  Conference"  had 
expected  only  500  to  600  participants. 
Andrew  Scott  of  the  Children's  Council  of 
San  Francisco  attributed  the  large  number 
in  attendance  to  an  increased  effort  to 
include  all  adults  who  work  with  children 
and  youth  after  school  . 

Different  professions  can  contribute  more 
diverse  ideas  to  persons  working  with 
children  and  youth  after  school.  Early 
childhood  trained  staff  are  familiar  with 
ideas  such  as  "interest  centers"  and  how 
to  provide  a  "home-like"  or  nurturing  en- 
vironment.   Recreation  specialists  are 
skilled  in  managing  group  games  and  out- 
door activities.    Mental  health  workers 
know  conflict  management  and  communica- 
tion techniques.    A  broad  concept  of  af- 
ter school  care  including  a  wide  age 
range  meant  a  larger  audience  from  which 
to  draw  conference  participants  as  well 
as  experts  to  present  workshops.  Thio 
was  evident  in  the  diversity  of  the  49 
workshops  presented. 

CALIFORNIA  CONSORTIUM  ORGANIZED 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  a  newly 
formed  coalition  called  the  California 
School -Age  Consortium.  Representatives 
from  many  different  child-related  groups 
Including  children's  council,  4-C's, 
school  district,  parks  and  recreation, 
military  child  development  services,  YMCA, 
and  the  university  formed  in  response  to 
the  need  for  on-going  training,  advocacy, 
resources,  materials,  and  technical  assis- 
tance.   The  Consortium  wants  to  network 
child  care  programs,  recreation  depart- 
ments and  other  interested  groups  con- 
cerned with  the  broad  concept  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  children  and  youth  in  their 
out-of-school  hours . 

Contact  Andrew  Scott,  Children's  Council 
of  S,F.,  3896  24th  St-,  San  Francisco  CA 
94114,    (415)  647-0778. 


ILLINOIS  TASK  FORCE  FORMED 

The  Illinois  Statewide  Child  Care  Training 
Consortium  (ISCCTC)  is  incorporating  a 
School -Age  Care  Task  Force  in  its  spring 
sessions.    The  purpose  of  the  Task  Force 
is  to  identify  future  needs  and  to  plan 
strategies  to  meet  those  needs.  Statis- 
tics show  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
school -age  care  in  Illinois  as  well  as 
throughout  the  nation;  however,  this  issue 
is  seldom  addressed  by  educators  or  train- 
ers of  child  care  providers.    The  ISCCTC 
hopes  to  remedy  this  situation  while  ga- 
thering information  from  providers  con- 
cerning their  needs,  problems,  and  suc- 
cessful practices . 

The  Task  Force  has  three  major  questions 
to  explore.    First,  how  can  services  for 
school -age  children  be  planned  for  and 
administered?    Second,  what  are  the  coop- 
erative efforts  that  need  to  be  built  be- 
tween families,  care  providers,  and 
schools?    Finally,  how  should  providers 
be  trained  in  order  to  give  high  quality 
care?    Answers  to  these  questions  will 
be  used  in  planning  the  training  deemed 
most  appropriate  for  school -age  care  pro- 
viders in  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  Statewide  Child  Care  Train- 
ing Consortium  is  made  up  of  child  devel- 
opment specialists  from  three  state  uni- 
versities, who  provide  training  and  pro- 
fessional growth  opportunities  to  child 
care  workers  in  nine  state  regions.  The 
focus  on  school -age  care  by  the  Task 
Force  adds  an  important  dimension  to  the 
on-going  work  of  the  Consortium. 

contributed  by  Cheryl  J.  Rike,  Ph.D., 

Assoc.  Prof.  Early  Childhood ,  Dept.  of 
Curriculum,  Instruction  and  Media, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbons- 
dale  IL  62901. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL  STAFF  TRAINING  MATERIALS 


VIDEOTAPES  1/2"  or  3/4"  ' 

Santa  Monica  Children's  Centers:  An  In- 
troduction. 12  mins.  Takes  viewer  thru 
typical  day  at  this  excellent  SACC  pro^ 
gram. 

Santa  Monica  Children's  Centers:  The 
Making  of  Snow  White,    15  mins.  Behind 
the  scenes  with  the  cast  and  crew. 

SLIDE-TAPE  OR  16MM  FILM 

Fairfax  County  Office  for  Children  School- 
Age  Care  Program    20  mins.  Profiles  a 
successful  county-run  multi-site,  school- 
based  SACC  program  in  Virginia. 

Above  resources  available  for  RENTAL  @ 
$15  and  PURCHASE  @$45.    Three  30  sec. 
public  service  announcements  available. 

*C0NTACT:  School -Age  Child  Care  Project, 
Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research 
on  Women,  Wellesley  MA  02181 

.SLIDE  SETS 

Twenty-eight  slide  sets  showing  different 
facets  of  a  comprehensive,  developmental 
program  are  available  for  use  with 
caregivers  or  with  the  school -agers  them- 
selves.   Reading  scripts  accompany  each 


set.  Sets  are  priced  according  to  length 
with  prices  ranging  from  $18  to  $38  each. 

Slide  set  topics  include:  Arts  Si  Crafts, 
Bridging  the  Age  Span,  Collections,  Games, 
School-Agers  Viewpoint,  Storage,  Physical 
Skills  for  Self ^Esteem* 

*^CONTACT:  Distribution  Coordinator 

Media  Services  Division  151-X 
Texas  Dept.  of  Human  Resources 
PC  Box  2960 
Austin    TX  78769 

CASSETTE  TAPES 

Basic  Needs  of  School-Agers:  More  Choices, 
Limits,  and  Freedom    workshop  by  sue 
Lawyer,  1-cassette  (1  hour)  $7  postpaid 

Empowering  Children  to  Be  At  Cause  Rather 
than  Effect  -  Getting  Past  Victims  and 
Villains"    workshop  by  Sue  Lawyer,  2-cassette 
(2  hours)  $12  postpaid 


*CONTACT:  The  Clubhouse,  1906  S. 
Tulsa,  OK  74119 


Boston  Ave., 


+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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Proceeds  benefit: 
children's  ADVCX:ATE 
th*  ntwipaper  {or  people  who  care  about  kidi 


Terrific  Gift  Idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  in  red  and  light  blue 


Children  sizes  S6  etch 
XS(2-4j   S(6  »J  M  (10-12)  U14-1$} 

Aduh  Sizes  $8  each 
5(24-26)  M  (38-40)  L  (42-44)   XL  (46  48) 

DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Write 
T-shtrli 

Ottldren  %  Advoctta 
1017  Univtrsitv  Av« 
B«rktl«v.  CA  94710 
{AM\  549  3f20 


Please  note  our  street 
address  has  changed  to 
2934  Vaulx  Lane,  Nash- 
ville, TN  37204. 

For  faster  service  use 


our  PO  Box  address: 
PO  Box  120674 
Nashville,  TN  37212 

PO  Box  121036  is  also  ou 
box  and  we  receive  all 
mail  addressed  to  it. 
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NEWS  UPDATE 


Millions  for  SACC  stin  in  limbo  -  The  $20  million  needed  to  fund  the  block  grant 
M    for  school -age  child  care  and  information  and  referral  (signed  into  law  last  year  by 
I    President  Reagan  as  part  of  Senate  Bill  2565  the  "Human  Services  Reauthorization  Act") 

■  has  yet  to  pass  Congress. 

At  the  same  time  as  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  this  year  is  being  pushed  for, 

■  a  new  authorization  bill  (S.806  Dependent  Care  Grants  Act  Admendments  of  1985)  has  been 

■  introduced.    This  would  increase  the  $20  million  to  $30  million  for  1987-1989  with  60% 
to  school-age  and  40%  to  information  and  referral.    Changes  in  this  bill  would  eliminate 

■  state  match  and  allow  funds  to  be  used  for  operating  expenses  as  well  as  start-up  and 
I  development. 

However,  the  bottomline  is  that  getting  money  this  year  for  new  programs  when  existing 
^    programs  are  being  slashed  will  be  extremely  tough. 

...Wellesley  SACCP  refunded!  -  The  national  School -Age  Child  Care  Project  at  Wellesley 

■  College  (Mass.)  has  received  funding  to  continue  through  1986.    The  spotlight  on 

P    "latchkey"  children  and  the  national  interest  in  alleviating  their  plight  through  the 

development  of  quality  after  school  programs  has  been  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  this 
^    Project  which  began  in  1979.    For  information  about  the  Project  and  its  activities  and 

■  resources  contact:  School-Age  Child  Care  Project,  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research 

■  on  Women,  Wellesley  MA  02181. 

■  ...Tax  relief  for  not-for-profit  programs  -  In  the  past  programs  wanting  non-profit  tax 
"    exempt  status  from  the  IRS  had  to  file  as  either  charitable  or  educational.    For  after 

school  programs  that  weren't  for  profit  but  weren't  "charities"  such  as  self-supported 
I    parent  run  programs,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  non-profit  status.    While  preschool  day 

■  care  programs    had  an  easier  time  filing  as  educational,  after  school  programs  couldn't 
justify  (in  the  eyes  of  the  IRS)  an  educational  exemption. 

■  As  reported  in  the  Wellesley  SACCP  Newsletter,  a  new  tax  law  admendment  numbered  501  (k) 

■  has  eliminated  the  need  for  child  care  programs  to  prove  themselves  as  charities  or 

as  being  educational.    They  only  need  to  prove  that  1)  substantially  all  care  provided 
is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  parents  to  be  gainfully  employed  and  2)  enrollment  is 
I    open  to  the  general  public. 

■  Applicants  will  file  IRS  Form  1023  citing  eligibility  under  501  (k).    Since  District 
Offices  may  not  be  aware  of  this  change,  it  should  be  mentioned  when  asking  for  501  (c) 

■  (3)  status. 

...OOPS|  While  we  had  been  told  the  Educational  Kits  from  Reynolds  Metals  were  still 

■  available,  that  was  not  the  case.    However,  a  brochure  called  "Kids  in  the  Kitchen"  that 

■  could  be  used  when  camping  or  barbecuing  is  available.    Contact:    Carol  Owen,  Director 
of  Consumer  Services,  Reynolds  Metals  Aluminum,  6603  West  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  VA 

m     23261    (804)  281-4073. 

. . .Summer  Resource  -  We  are  now  carrying  a  great  new  book  called  the  Outrageous  Outdoor 
m    Games  Book  by  Bob  Gregson  -  -  160  projects,  games,  and  activities  for  school -agers  to 

■  "fill-in-time"  as  well  as  play  all -day.  From  sunny  days  to  snowy  days  are  covered.  All 
games  are  easy  toplay  and  many  require  little  or  no  preparation,  and  are  readily  adapt- 
able  to  a  variety  of  situations  and  age  levels.    Large  8i$"xH"  format,  140  pages,  $10.95 

■  plus  shipping  $1.50  first  book,  50(t  each  additional  book.    School-Age  NOTES,  PO  Box 

■  120674,  Nashville,  TN  37212. 

g    SAVE  NOW!  on  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for  School -Age  Child  Care.  The  new  price  is  $10.95, 
I    Subscribers  may  still  receive  it  for  $7.95  until  July  1,  1985,  Shipping  chares  and  order 
*    address  same  as  above  resource. 
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RESOURCES 


NEW  NATURE  ACTIVITY  GUIDE 


EARLY  ADOLESCENT  ISSUES 


NATURE  SCOPE  is  a  bimonthly  nature  guide 
full  of  games,  puzzles,  pictures,  stories, 
songs,  crafts,  a  complete  mini-course,  in- 
cluding discussion  questions.    Each  issue 
features  an  exciting  nature  subject:  en- 
dangered species,  volcanoes,  backyard 
wildl  ife  and  more! 
Published  bimonthly  September-June 
$18/yr.  from  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
1412  Sixteenth  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20036 

men's  caregiving  forum 

Nurturing  News:  The  Quarterly  for  Nurtur- 
ing Men  covers  issues  concerning  men  in 
caring  roles  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  family.    The  June  issue  will  focus 
on  grandfathers  and  will  contain  a  spe- 
cial 4-page  supplement  on  children's  fear 
of  nuclear  war.    Subscription  rates  per 
year  are  $15  for  individuals  and  $20  for 
institutions. 

Nurturing  News 
187  Caselli  Avenue 
San  Francisco  CA  94114 


SETTING  POLICY  FOR  YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS  IN 
THE  AFTER-SCHOOL  HOURS:  Conference  Pro- 
ceedings.   This  publication  by  the  Center 
for  Early  Adolescence  joins  their  grow- 
ing collection  of  resources  that  address 
the  "3:00  to  6:00  p.m."  issue  for  child- 
ren aged  10-15.    In  November  1984,  36 
representatives  from  organizations  with 
varied  perspectives  on  youth  policy  were 
invited  to  convene  and  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  young  adolescents  on  their 
own  after  school.    The  proceedings  are 
transcripts  of  speeches,  discussions, 
panels  and  presentations  in  which  parti- 
cipants identified  positive  program  in- 
itiatives, policy  barriers,  and  promis- 
ing policy  development  at  local,  state 
and  national  levels.    Also  included  are 
recommended  strategies  and  policy 
changes  for  reducing  risks  and  enhancing 
opportunities  for  young  adolescents. 
Creative  layout  plus  indicators  marking 
especially  important  comments  help  make 
these  transcripts  more  readable. 
98  pages,  $10  from 

The  Center  for  Early  Adolescence 
The  Univ.  of  N.C.  at  Chapel  Hill 
Ste.  223  Carr  Mill  Mall 
Carrboro  NC  27510 
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PLAY:  THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESS 

-  Ever  wonder  if  you're  providing  enriching  activities  for  school -agers? 

-  Want  to  provide  fun  activities  that  are  different  from  school  but  still 
assist  children  to  do  better  in  school? 

-  Trying  to  let  parents  know  the  benefit  of  your  program  to  school -age 
chil dren? 

According  to  James  Hymes,  Jr.,  in  his 
article:    "Why  Play  Is  Important,"  we  have  a 
history  of  pi  ay  as  negative,  useless  and 
wasteful.    Historically,  work  was 
necessary  and  full  of  chores  each 
day.    Play  was  evil  -  the  enemy  of 
survival.    Play  v/as  bad  because 
it  wasn't  work.    Today,  weVe 


future-minded,  product-minded,  time-conscious.    We  want  to  see 
results..    Play  is  "messing  around."    It  may  be  practice  for 
good  living,  but  it  is  not  goal  directed.    It  is  seen  as 
almost  frivolous.    In  addition,  adults  often  resent  children's 
play  due  to  the  heavy  demand  of  adult  life. 

Therefore,  seeing  play  as  useful,  important,  and 
contributing  to  the  positive  growth  and  development  of 
children  takes  climbing  over  and  around  a  mountain  of 
intense,  difficul t-to-surrender,  negative  feelings  toward 
play. 

Preschool  child  care  workers  frequently  contend  with  the  idea  of 
play  as  fun  but  useless,  both  from  parents  ("All  the  children  do  is  play 
at  that  program;  they  don't  teach  them  anything"),  as  well  as  from  them- 
selves. It  is  easy  for  teachers  to  think  they  are  not  contributing  much 
when  the  children  seem  to  be  having  so  much  fun.  Afjain,  this  concept  is 
left  over  from  the  past  idea  that  anything  good  for  ^'ou,  particularly  the 
arena  of  learning,  has  to  "hurt"  and  not  be  fun. 

School -age  child  care  workers  are  more  apt  to  be  confronted  with  the 
request  to  have  the  children  spend  more  time  on  homework  and  less  on  fun- 
and-games.    However,  play  activities  are  the  key  to  successful  learning 
and  1 iving. 


/ 


*We  want  children  co  learn  to  pay  atten- 
tion, to  stick  CO  a  job.    Play  is 
practice  for  th*?.;.    They  become  so  ab- 
sorbed it  is  hard  to  break  through  so 
that  they  hear  us , 

*We_want  children  to  face  problems^  think 
them  through  and  learn  to  solve  them. 
Life  demands  this.    Play  gives  them  the 
chance.    It  confronts  children  with  real 
tasks.    In  play,  children  work  ideas  and 
problems  out. 

*We  prize  creative  imagination.  Artistic 
success  -  art,  music,  writing,  theatre, 
store  merchandising,  home  arrangements, 
politics,  teaching.  Play  gives  the  ex- 
perience in  creating  and  rearranging  of 
possibilities  to  suit  individual  desires. 

*We  want  children  to  learn  to  be  skillful 
jn  social  realtions.    Life  today  demands 
high  social  skill  in  business,  family, 
and  community  level.    People  today  must 
learn  to  give-and-take,  share,  get  along 
with  others,  listen,  plan,  check  on  how 
ideas  are  working  out.    Play  gives  chil- 
dren practice  in  these  social  skills. 

*We  want  children  to  be  self-confident  and 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Restric- 
tions  and  limitations  on  chldren  are  part 
of  growing  up  .  .  . 

SIZE  AND  AGE:  They  are  often  too  small, 
too  young,  or  lack  the  necessary  skills 
to  perform  certain  activities.  For 
example:  Six-year-old  Trey  cannot  do 
needlepoint  (like  the  10-year-olds) 
because  he  lacks  the  manipulative  fine 
motor  skill  to  do  the  task; 
TIME:  Because  of  children's  difficulty 
in  grasping  the  concepts  of  time,  they 
are  continually  frustrated  by  waiting  - 
waiting  for  the  field  trip  to  the 
Planetarium,  waiting  for  their  parents 
to  pick  them  up; 

DISTANCE:  The  zoo  is  too  far  away  to  go 
today; 

MATTER:  Things  are  breakable,  slippery, 
wet,  sharp,  dangerous; 
EVENTS :  Unexpected  and  undesirable 
changes  -  can't  attend  party  because  sick, 
parents  divorce,  a  sibling  is  born. 


Since  children  can^t  escape  these  limita- 
tions, they  feel  less  sure,  less  good,  less 
confident  that  they  fit  in  the  world. 
Children  need. chances  for  power.    They  need 
chances  to  build  into  themselves  firmly  a 
strong  sense  of  adequacy.    The  real  world 
doesn't  give  them  enough  of  this.    A  child 
growing  up  needs  a  world  where,  for  a  time, 
the  tables  are  turned  and  he  is  boss.  In 
play,  he  can  make  that  world.    (See  p. 13 
for  Benefits  of  Play  and  p. 12  for  Role  of 
Caregiver  in  Play"! 


************* 

To  give  parents  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  their  child  does  all  day  at  you  cen- 
ter, and  to  help  them  see  the  importance 
of  play  in  a  child*s  overall  development, 
try  the  following  idea  for  your  next 
Parent  Meeting. 

Sample  Parent  Meeting 

I.  Introduction  and  warm-up. 

Give  parents  a  brief  outline  of  the 
agenda  for  the  meeting.    Warm  parents 
up  be  having  them,  one  by  one,  each 
tell  something  about  their.child  that 
they  really  like. 
II.  Daily  Schedule 

Give  each  parent  a  copy  of  the  daily 
schedule  and  briefly  go  over  it  with 
them. 

II r*  Discuss  Importance  of  Play 

Do  this  anyway  that  is  comfortable  to 
you.    (Use  the  articles  in  this  issue 
as  resources) 
IV.  Play 

Have  parents  spend  15  minutes  playing 
in  different  areas  of  the  center. 
Have  activities  set  up  like  a  normal 
day  as  if  children  were  there.  (See 
chart  on  p. 13) 
V.  Discussion 

Explain  to  the  parents  exactly  what 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
while  they  were  playing  in  each  area. 
(See  chart  on  p.l3)  Leave  time  for 
questions  and  discussion. 


Adapted  by  Tracey  Besley,  Child  Care  Worker 
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ACTIVITIES 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


MAKE  A  FOSSIL 

OTHER  IDEAS; 


Firm  mud 
Clay 

WHAT  TO  DO; 


1 


Play 
Deep 


dough 
veined 


leaves 


Have  each  child  press  a  leaf,  vein 
side  down,  into  firm  mud  or  other 
impressionable  material. 

2.  Allow  mud  to  dry  slightly,  then  remove 
leaf. 

3.  Impression  of  leaf  left  in  mud  is 
similar  in  appearance  to  leaf  prints 
left  in  soft  coal,  shale,  and  other 
sedimentary  rocks. 

4.  Label  "fossils",  that 
is,  maple  or  oak  or 
palmetto  leaf, 

DISCUSS: 

Scientists  in- 
vestigating 
layers  of  soil 
and  rock  often  un- 
cover interesting  fossil 
prints  of  leaves •  Real 
fossils  are  formed  similar  to  the  mud  or 
clay  "fossils." 

The  energy  in  coal,  a  fossil  fuel,  was 
originally  captured  and  converted  by 
green  plants.    Coal  was  formed  in  the 
earth  by  an  accumulation  of  decayed  plant 
life  covered  with  water,  mud,  and  sand. 
This  was  acted  on  by  the  earth's  heat, 
decomposition  of  matter  and  the  pressure 
of  layer  after  layer  of  various  matter 
(decomposing  plants,  sand,  dirt,  rock, 
water,  mud).    This  occurred  over  thousands 
of  years  ago.    Fossil  prints  of  leaf  and 
other  plants  can  be  seen  in  some  pieces 
of  coal . 


1.  Use  your  "fossils"  to  create  a  leaf  chart 
to  use  outside  to  identify  trees.  For 
this,  you  might  want  to  use  fired  clay 
for  increased  durability. 

2.  Paint  your  "fossils"  to  simulate  real 
autumn  leaves. 

3.  Visit  a  museum  that  has  examples  of  leaf 
and  other  kinds  of  fossils.  Discuss 
the  differences  and  the  similarities 

in  the  fossils  you  find  in  the  museum. 

4.  Ask  the  childen  why  we  have  fossils  in 
a  museum  and  discuss  the  ways  that 
scientists  use  fossils. 

5.  Considering  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  make  "i^.  •"  fossils,  discuss  with 
your  students  the  implications  for  human 
use  of  fossil  fuel . 


Adapted  from  Project  Learning  Tree,  a 
Supplementary  Activity  Guide.     See  the 
Karch/ April  '85  issue  of  School  Age  Notes 
for  wore  information  on  Project  Learning 
Tree  or  contact: 

June  McSwain,  Director  of  Education 
American  Forest  Institute 
1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


A  fossil  is  any  evidence  (bones,  impressions  in  rock,  sand,  dirt)  of  plant  or  animal 
life  before  the  end  of  the  glacial  period. 
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ACTIVITIES 


ETCHINGS  FROM  THE  PAST 

TALK  about  how  people  lived  tn  caves  and 
made  drawings  (hunting  buffalo,  shooting 
arrows)  which  tell  us  about  how  they 
lived  long  ago. 

PLAN  (on  paper  if  desired)  what  to  draw  on 
the  walls  of  a  cave  that  would  tell  future 
people  about  life  now. 

CHANGE  a  corner  of  one  room  or  even  a 
whole  room  into  a  cave.    Use  white  butcher 
paper  or  white  sheets  to  cover  the  walls. 
Using  paints  or  magic  markers,  have  chil- 
dren draw  a  story  of  life  now. 

INVENT  a  secret  code  (  f  means  boy;  X 
means  tree;  Aw  means  danger)  to  write  se- 
cret messages  on  the  cave  walls. 

USE  books  and  encyclopedias  to  find  out 
more  about  cave  life  and  cave  drawings, 

INVITE  or  VISIT  a  geologist  or  anthropolo- 
gist to  talk  about  how  we  learn  about 
people  who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago. 


RQCK  ART 

MATERIALS  NEEDED; 

*  Rocks  -  flat,  smooth,  work  best 

*  Sharp  tool  -  large  nails 

old  screwdrivers 

*  Food  coloring  or  acrylic  paints 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Scratch  designs,  pictures,  or  scenes 
on  surface  of  rock,  using  sharp  tool. 

2.  Paint  design  with  food  coloring  or 
acryl ics . 


RQCK  SCULPTURE 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


*  Many  rocks  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 

*  White  glue 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

Glue  rocks  together  to  create  own  work  of 
art. 


DINOSAUR  BOOKS    1)  How  to  Keep  Dinosaurs:    The  Complete  Guide  To    Brir.ging  Up  Your 
Beast  by  Robert  MasTu    Penguin  Publishers  $5.95  (Check  your  local  bookstore  or  library.) 
2)  Dinosaurs  Beware:  A  Safety  Guide    by  M.  Brown  &  S.  Krensky.  Little, Brown  Co.  $5*70 


TRENDS 

FOUR-YEAR-OLDS  IN  TEXAS  BECOME  SCHOOL-AGERS 


Texas  will  implement  public  school  for 
four-year-olds  this  year.    Initially  it 
will  target  four-year-olds  who  are  eco:iom- 
ically  disadvantaged  or  who  have  limited 
English  proficiency.    It  might  be  open  to 
all  four-year-olds  the  following  year  but 
that  is  still  undecided. 

Open  public  school  enrollment  for  four- 
year-olds  would  have  an  obvious  impact 
on  child  care  in  Texas  (and  any  other 
state  that  follows).    First,  there  would 
be  fewer  4-year-olcls  in  preschool  day  care 
thus  less  revenue  for  centers.  Second, 
the  need  for  before-and-after  school  and 


summer  care  for  4-year-olds  would 
material ize. 

This  raises  many  questions  about  4-year- 
olds  in  school -age  programs:  Would 
4-year-olds  be  mixed  with  older  school - 
agers  or  would  separate  space  be  provided 
for  them?    (They  could  be  grouped  with 
developmentally  similar  5-year-olds,) 
What  would  a  program  for  4*s  in  after 
school  care  look  like?    How  would  the 
vast  developmental  differences  between 
4-year-olds  and  11-year-olds  be  accomo- 
dated?   How  v/ould  staff-child  ratios  be 
affected?  How  would  changes  affect  fees? 
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CONFLiCT  RESOLUTION 


CONTRACTING  AS  A  DISCIPLINE  TOOL 


A  school-age  program,  like  society,  needs 
rules  and  guidelines  in  order  to  functi-on. 
Clearly  established  rules  and  consequences 
help  prevent  the  child  care  worker  from 
being  the  villain.    Violation  of  a  rule 
automatically  results  in  previously  de- 
termined consequences.    The  school -ager's 
behavior,  not  the  adult's  feelings  about 
the  child,  determines  the  imposed  conse- 
quences . 

By  using  positive  disci  pi ine  with  clear 
consequences  for  infraction  of  rules, 
children  learn  a  sense  of  responsibility 
(personal  power)  for  their  own  actions. 
The  idea  of  knowing  where  one  stands  with 
an  adult  results  in  feelings  of  security 
for  children  as  well  as  a  voice  in  their 
own  life. 

In  setting  up  rules  and  consequences  with 
children,  two  items  are  inherent  in  all 
programs.    The  first  are  chores  and  tasks 
that  need  to  be  done  in  order  for  the  pro- 
gram to  run  smoothly.    It  is  important 
that  al_l_  adults  and  children  make  contri- 
butions to  the  overall  smooth  running  of 
the  program.    The  second  item  is  privi- 
leges that  children  enjoy  as  part  of  the 
program.    Rules  and  consequences  can  be 
matched  with  privileges  to  be  contingent 
upon  completion  of  certain  tasks. 


Tasks 


Privil eges 
listen  to  stereo 


put  away  toys 
put  away  possessions  listen  to  radio 

clean  cubby  special  events 

take  out  trash  activities,  games 

sweep  computer 

make  snacks  field  trips 

wipe  off  tables  rewards:  stickers 

Keep  two  things  in  mind  when  choosing 
consequences.    (1)  Do  not  deny  a  child  a 
privilege  that  is  crucial  to  their  self- 
esteem.    For  example,  if  a  child  loves 
being  on  the  Little  League  Team,  do  not 
make  this  a  consequence  of  not  completing 
a  task.    (2)  Consequences,  to  be  effect- 
ive should  not  be  excessive  in  time.  One 
to  eight  hours  is  more  than  sufficient; 
usually  15-30  minutes  is  most  appropriate. 


A  group  meeting  of  children  and  adults  to 
decide  on  certain  events  such  as  planning 
outings,  assigning  chores,  or  celebrating 
special  days  is  also  the  perfect  vehicle 
for  deciding  about  rules  and  consequences. 
School-agers  are  more  likely  to  abide  by 
rules  and  consequences  that  they  have  had 
a  hand  in  setting  up.    Put  rules  and  con- 
sequences in  writing  and  post.    This  is 
essentially  a  group  contract. 

An  individual  contract,  in  writing,  can 
be  an  effective  tool  for  a  child  who  is 
having  excessive  behavior  difficulties, 
especially  in  a  limited  area.    For  exam- 
ple. Rusty  continually  "horses  around"  in 
the  art  area,  knocking  over  paints  and 
ruining  other  children's  art  work. 

SAMPLE  CONTRACT 

I,  Rusty,  agree  to  respect  the  following 
rule: 

When  in  the  art  area,  I  will  keep  my 
body  under  control  so  that  I  do  not  dis- 
turb other  people's  work.    Should  I  dis--- 
turb  (knock  over,  rip,  spill,  etc.)  any 
person's  art  work,  I  will  give  up  the 
privilege  of  using  the  art  area  for  15 
minutes.    Should  I  disturb  anyone  in  the 
art  area  a  second  time,  I  will  stay  out 
one  hour;  third  time,  four  hours. 


Signature_ 
Witness 


by  Edith  Costanza ,  Prevention  Coordinator r 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE 


CORPORATE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  -  PART  II 


This  is  the  second  article  in  a  two-part 
series  on  corporate  child  care.     The  May/ 
Jane  1985  issue  examined  statistical  in- 
formation and  outlined  two  companies'  in-^ 
volvement.     This  issue  will  report  on  a 
third  company  as  well  as  give  helpful  hints 
for  approaching  businesses  for  support  of 
school-age  child  care. 

A  LOOK  AT  THREE  COMPANIES  (con't) 

Tenneco,  Inc.  in  Houston  TX  realized  that 
the  community  needed  child  care.  Therefore, 
they  supported  the  development  of  the 
Houston  Committee  for  Private  Sector  Ini- 
tiatives to  work  on  the  need. 

For  several  years  Houston  Independent 
School  District  has  run  several  extended 
educational  day  programs  as  apart  of  the 
magnet  school  concept.    The  Private  Sector 
Intiatives  Committee  felt  parents  should 
have  several  options  of  care  to  choose 
from  that  would  most  closely  meet  their 
needs.    The  Committee  wanted  a  pilot  pro- 
gram that  would  1)  be  a  community-wide 
approach  to  the  program  of  latchkey  chil- 
dren, 2)  be  affordable  for  low  and  moderate 
income  working  parents,  and  3)  provide  en- 
richment opportunities  as  well  as  re- 
inforcement of  educational  ideas  in  a  non- 
structured  environment.    The  pilot  program 
has  been  so  successful  both  in  the  eyes  of 
the  parents  as  well  as  principals,  school 
officials,  and  school  teachers,  that  the 
school  district  announced  expansion  of  its 
own  extended  day  programs  to  67  (out  of  147 
elementary  schools)  programs. 

HEl'^FUL  HINTS  for  approaching  businesses 

Choose  a  company  with  a  strong  presence  in 
the  community.    I  hey  will  have  more  reason 
to  support  a  school -age  program  that  is  a 
benefit  to  the  community  where  they  are 
located. 

Connect  up  with  a  company  "insider."  This 
may  be  a  person  already  involved  with  child 
care  or  children's  issues,  such  as  a  parent, 
board  member,  or  volunteer. 


Be  careful  of  selling  involvement  on  the 
basis  of  having  more  productive  employees.  I 
It  doesn't  always  work.    Many  of  those  need-  | 
ing  care  are  already  extremely  productive 
employees  because  they  have  had  to  learn  how  ■ 
be  effective  at  juggling  many  roles  and  I 
being  organized  and  productive  with  little 
time  -  one  phone  call  at  3  p.m.  is  not  going 
to  disrupt  their  productivity.  | 

Be  prepared  with  statistics  and  hard  data. 
Often  its  more  a  question  of  ownership  and  | 
involvement  than  statistics  and  charts,  but  | 
corporations  always  ask  for  statistics  any- 
way.   It  is  sort  of  a  business  ritual  to  . 
have  the  statistics  even  though  that  isn't  I 
the  factor  that  sways  a  company.    All  com-  ' 
panies  involved  in  employer-supported  child 
care  agree  that  productivity  is  not  a  moti-  I 
vation,  but  the  companies  without  programs  I 
are  all  looking  at  the  data.    Companies  re- 
spect facts  and  figures.    The  person  who  j 
acts  business-like  wins  the  respect  of  a  j 
company. 

Determine  who  in  the  company's  hierarchy  to  j 
approach .    Each  industry  and  company  is 
different  both  in  who  makes  the  decision 
(that  is  whether  it  occurs  at  middle  manage-  j 
ment  or  at  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  level)! 
and  in  what  their  philosophy  toward  it  is. 
Some  large  companies  see  the  benefits  of  a  i 
healthy  community  directly  benefitting  them.  I 
Other  companies  with  a  more  individualistic, 
frontier  approach  (such  as  oil  companies) 
must  see  benefits  to  their  own  self-interest,' 
public  relations,  etc. 

Look  at  the  company's  self-interest.  Would 
your  program  improve  the  neighborhood? 
Target  companies  who  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  neighborhood.    Would  your  program  help 
keep  people  employed?    Then,  look  to  companie: 
who  are  interested  in  the  economic  health  of 
the  community.    Don't  dwell  on  horror  stories 
of  latchkey  children.    Focus  on  the  positive 
constructive  solutions  -  keep  it  on  a  forward- 
thinking  note.    Drama  and  guilt  don't  sell. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


CHALLENGING  THE 

SCHOOL- AGE  CHILDREN  IN  DAY  CARE  NEED  an 
opportunity  to  work  at  their  own  pace  on 
their  own  developmental  level  and  to  be 
appropriately  challenged,** 

I  remember  when,  as  a  school -ager,  I 
asked  my  mother  how  to  spell  curious^ 
Her  response:  "Look  it  up  in  the  diction- 
ary."   Why  wouldn't  she  just  spell  it 
for  me?    Now  I  know  that  my  mother  was 
doing  what  was  "appropriately  challenge 
ing"  me,  taking  me  one  step  further,  to 
the  "lead  edge"  of  my  development.  She 
was  helping  me  to  function  on  my  own  - 
giving  me  the  skills  to  be  competent. 

The  trick  to  "appropriately  challenging" 
school-age  children  comes  in  helping 
them  stretch  their  skills  without 
breaking  their  competency  spirit. 

ONE  WAY  is  to  help  the  child  move  one 
step  at  a  time. 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  Seven-year-old  Leah  wants  to 
know  how  to  spell  "car  wash." 

(Caregiver' s  response  given  in  order  of 
increasing  difficulty  for  child*) 

RESPONSE:  "How  do        spell  'car  wash,* 
Leah?" 

RATIONALE:    This  helps  the  child  use 
a'^ready  acquired  knowledge.    Many  child- 
ren can  either  spell  the  word  correctly 
or  get  most  of  the  letters  correct. 
Reinforce  the  correct  letters  and  give 
help  with  the  incorrect.    For  example, 
"You  spelled  it  all  right  except  wash; 
it  has  an  'h'  on  the  end." 

RESPONSE:  "Let's  look  it  up  in  the  dic- 
tionary." 

RATIONALE:    This  teaches  children  how  to 
use  a  helpful  tool . 

RESPONSE:    "The  dictionary  is  on  the  third 
shelf  in  the  red  bookcase.    Bring  it  here 
and  ril  help  you  look  it  up." 
RATIONALE:    This  gives  the  child  added 
responsibility  for  taking  care  of  a 
problem,  but  still  offers  adult  help. 


"lead  edge" 

RESPONSE:  "Look  it  up  in  the  dictionary." 
RATIONALE:    This  gives  a  source  of  help. 

A  SECOND  WAY  to  challenge  children  is 
through  questions  to  help  a  child  think 
about  what  would  be  the  next  step  or  how 
something  could  be  done  differently. 

-what  else  could  you  do?    have  done? 

-What  can  you  do  next? 

-What  do  you  think? 

-How  do  you  want  to  handle  this? 

-What  needs  to  be  done  first,  before  you 
can  do  that? 

-How  would  you  feel  if  that  happened? 

-What  steps  do  you  need  to  take  to  accom- 
plish that? 

-What  options  or  choices  do  you  have? 

-What  would  happen  if  you   ? 

A  THIRD  METHOD  for  challenging  is  through 
materials.    Have  available  materials  of 
graduating  skill  difficulty,  such  as  a 
variety  of  puzzles  in  different  sizes  or 
games  such  as  Junior  Scrabble,  Regular 
Scrabble  and  Boggle.    Encourage  individ- 
ual children  to  try  increasingly  diffi- 
cult activities.    Be  available  to  provide 
help  as  needed.    Also  encourage  children 
to  try  more  intricate  designs  with  mate- 
rials such  as  clay  or  paints.  Steer 
children  away  from  materials  that  are 
beyond  their  capabilities.    Step  in  with 
help  or  a  substitute  material  when  a 
child  has  been  frustrated  by  a  mater-ial 
beyond  their  capability. 

Challenging  children  in  appropriate  ways 
can  be  satisfying  as  well  as  tricky.  The 
rule  of  thumb  is  to  provide  as  little 
assistance  as  necessary  to  help  the  child 
be  successful.    Give  as  much  as  is  needed 
to  avoid  frustration  that  incapacitates 
the  child.    Too  much  or  too  little  help 
can  contribute  to  the  child  feeling  in- 
competent.   AVOID  TAKING  OVER.    When  in 
doubt  start  off  with  the  smallest  amount 
and  gradually  add  more  help  as  needed. 

**  This  is  one  of  twenty  needs  compiled 
by  the  Davidson  County  School  Age  Day 
Care  Task  Force,  Nashville,  Tennessee* 
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ACTIVITIES 


WHO  WAS  ISADORA  DUNCAN? 


Isadora  Duncan  was  t 
Born  in  1878  in  San 
she  learned  to  dance 
of  the  ocean  waves, 
dance  movements,  dan 
loose ,  free- flowing 
pieces  of  cloth  (bed 
children  to  make  loo 
outfits.    No  need  to 
around  -  secure  with 
string. 


he  first  "modern  dancer." 

Francisco,  California, 
by  following  the  rhythm 
She  advocated  natural 

ced  barefoot,  and  wore 

clothes.    Provide  large 
sheets  work  great!)  for 

se,  free-flowing  dance 
cut  sheets;  just  wrap 
scarves,  belts,  rope  or 


NOTE:  Stress  that  there  is  no  right  way  to 
this  type  of  dancing.    Each  person  moves  to 
rhythm  as  desired . 

GROUP  OR  CIRCLE  DANCING  -  Try  one  or  more: 
Square  dancing,  Greek  dancing,  clogging,  polka 
Jewish  wedding  dance,  African  dance,  jitterbug 


Early  and  Middle  Childhood 

Professionals    Earn  your  doctoral  degree 

without  interrupting  your  career 

Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 
Summer  Workshops 
Field-based  Projects 
Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 
Nationwide  Program  Locations 

For  program  information 
Write:  Nova  University 
Dept.  CAE-S.A. 
3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475*7459 


\  ^  Nova  University 
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SUMMER  SCENE 


Photograph  mush- 
rooms. 

Make  a  book  of 
mushrooms  photos. 

Make  chart  of  nu- 
tritional value 
of  mushroom^ 
Discuss  danger  of 
eating  wild  mush- 
rooms. 

Col lect  mush- 
rooms . 

Zook  stuffed  mush- 
rooms . 

Make  mushroom 
prints. 

Look  at  mushrooms 
and  mushroom 
prints  under  a 
microscope  or 
magnifying  glass. 
Make  a  drawing 
of  what's  seen. 

Visit  a  local 
mushroom  packing 
plant  or  take  a 
trip  to  store 
to  buy  mush- 
rooms . 

Make  mushrooms 
out  of  clay. 
Let  harden 
overnight. 

Paint  and  label 
clay  mushrooms. 

Make  your  own 
fossils.  (See 
p. 3) 

Visit  a  museum 
or  natural  refuge 
to  see  real 
fossils. 

Make  a  list  or 
chart  of 
different  fuels. 
Include  how  long 
it  takes  to  make 
a  fossil  fuel . 

Rock  Art.  (See 
P. 4) 

Rock  Sculpture 
(See  p. 4) 

Find  out  what 
animals  and 
plants  live  in 
caves . 

■ 

Visit  a  cave  or 
show  a  film  on 
caves  (check  with 
local  environ- 
mental agency). 

Provide  books, 
puzzles,  plastic 
figures  on  dino- 
saurs for  inde- 
pendent play. 

(See  p. 4) 

Cave  Writing. 
(See  p. 4) 

Visit  an  expert 
on  the  past. 

(See  p.  4) 

Find  out  who 
Isadora  Duncan 
was. 

Visit  a  dance 
studio  or  dance 
company. 

Show  a  film  on 
dance  (check 
local  1 ibrary 
or  video 
rental ) . 

Special  guest; 
dance  special ist 
to  tal k  about 
and  demonstrate 
different 
dances . 

Learn  &  practice 
a  group  or  circle 
dance  from  the 
past.  For 
example,  Jewish 
Wedding  dance. 
(See  p. 9  for 
other  dances) 

Make  simple 
puppet  dancers. 
(See  p. 14) 

Plan  a  puppet 
dance  show 
(puppet  break- 

Make  puppet 
stage  for  dance 
show. 

Rehearse  puppet 
dance  to  music. 

Perform  puppet 
dance.  Invite 
parents,  a  pre- 
^rhnnl  oroaram 
and/or  senior 
citizen  group, 
and  visit  a 
nursing  home. 
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ACTIVITIES 


MUSHROOM  PRINTS 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

white  paper 
small  sharp  knife 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


1) 


MUSHROOM  MANIA 

COLLECTING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHING  MUSHROOMS 


mushroom  caps 
empty  bowl  or  jar 


Put  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  table 
or  bottom  of  small  box  where  it  can 
stay  a  couple  of  hours  or  overnight, 
2)  Separate  mushroom  cap  from  stem. 
Put  mushroom  cap  on  paper  with  gills 
or  tubes  -  side  down. 
Cover  mushroom  by  turning  bowl  or 
jar  upside-down  over  it.    Let  it 
stay  for  at  least  two-three  hours. 
Lift  off  bowl.    Pick  up  mushroom 
without  sliding  it.    Look  under 
microscope  or  magnifying  glass  at 
mushroom  caps  and  prints. 
Draw  pictures  of  what  is  seen.  Put 
prints  and  drawing  in  "book  of  mush-- 
rooms"  or  make  a  mushroom  collage. 


3) 


4) 


5) 


1.  Discuss  the  following: 

What  was  near  the  mushroom?    If  a 
tree,  what  kind?    What  did  the  stem 
look  like?    Did  the  stem  grow  from  a 
cup  in  the  ground?    Did  the  stem  have 
a  ring  around  it?    What  color  is  the 
top?    the  stem?    Are  there  any  spots 
or  patches  on  the  top?    What  is  a 
fairy  ring?    (a  ring  or  circle  of 
mushrooms) 

2.  Collect  mushrooms  when  rainy  and 
warm.  Be  gentle  when  digging  up  mush- 
rooms.   Arrange  loosely  in  basket  or 
box.    Mushrooms  break  easily. 

3.  Check  with  state  agricultural  center, 
science  museums,  library  and/or  mush- 
room "expert"  for  information  on  iden- 
tifying poisonous  mushrooms  and  safe- 
to-eat  mushrooms.  CAUTION:  DO  NOT 
EAT  any  wild  mushrooms  unless  identi- 
fied as  safe  by  an  expert. 


STUFFED  MUSHROOMS 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


Proceeds  benefit; 
children's  ADVOCATE 
the  newspaper  for  people  who  care  about  kids 


Terrific  Gift  Idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  in  red  and  light  blue 


Children  sues  $6  esch 
XS(2-4)   S(6ej  MftO-121  UU  IC) 

Adutt  Sites  S8  tfiX/i 
S  (24.26)  M(3S  40)  L  (42-44}  XL  (46-48} 

Add  •  1  SO \w  mtltmg  ti\4  h«ndlinf 

DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Wftte 
Tshiris 

Children  s  Advocate 
tOl7  UntverSity  Ave 
Berkeley.  CA  94710 
(4151  S49-3820 


large  mushrooms 
butter,  melted 
sausage 
salt,  pepper 
shallow  baking  pan 
sharp  knife 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1 )  Remove  stems  from 
cap.    Stems  can  be 
used  in  another  re- 
cipe (salad,  pizza) 

2)  Wash  caps  gently. 

3)  Dip  in  melted  butter 

4)  Arrange  single  layer 
in  baking  pan, 
smooth  side  up 

5)  Broil  3  min. ,  turn. 

6)  Fill  cap  with  sau- 
sage meat. 

7)  Broil  or  bake  (375°) 
until  meat  cooked 
(about  20  minutes) . 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


THE  ART  OF  THE  PRACTIONER 


"The  Art  of  the  Practioner"  -  The  Regional 
School -Age  Child  Care  Training  Conference 
at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  in  May 
provided  an  opportunity  to  share  ideas 
and  learn  new  approaches  to  after  school 
care.    News  and  ideas  from  the  Confer- 
ence follow: 

DEVELOPMENTAL  TIPS 

Help  eacn  child  identify  and  then  develop 
one  activity  they  would  like  to  excel  at. 
Riding  a  bike. . .jumping  rope. . .throwing  a 
ball .. .taking  care  of  animals. 

More  "phys  ed"  needed.    Both  summer 
programs  and  after  school  care  should 
provide  many  opportunities  for  physical 
development  and  skill  building.  National 
studies  have  shown  a  continuing  decline 
in  the  physical  fitness  and  skill  ability 
of  school  children.    Opportunities  for 
physical  development  and  skill  building 
can  be  accomplished  on  an  individual 
and  small  group  basis  without  resorting 
to  large  group  activities  all  of  the  time. 

SUMMER  TIPS 

-Try  water  fights  with  plastic  dish  deter- 
gent bottles  (that  have  been  washed  out 
thoroughly.)  Kids  can  be  in  bathing  suits. 

-Require  an  extra  set  of  clothes  at  your 
program  for  each  child  to  change  into 
after  getting  wet  from  water  play. 

«Use  rest  time  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
by  playing  classical  music  or  by  reading 
classics  a  chapter  at  a  time  -  start 
with  more  popular  books  first  before  jump- 
ing into  Treasure  Island. 

HOW  TIMES  HAVE  CHANGED 

Out  of  the  130  conference  participants 
either  involved  with  or  interested  in 
school-age  child  care  only  two  had  been 
in  child  care  themselves  when  they  were 
in  elementary  school . 


As  a  side  note  to  the  proceding  the 
following  new  Census  figures  were  reported 
in  USA  Today  on  5/15/85; 

*  By  1990  10.4  million  children  will 
need  child  care  while  parents  work. 

*  Single  parent  households  are  now  26% 
of  all  USA  families  with  children,  up 
from  225^  in  1980;  13%  in  1970. 

*  Sixty  percent  (60%)  of  children  will 
live  in  one-parent  families  by  the 
time  they  are  18  years  old. 

*  Child  care  services  will  be  the 
"employee  benefit"  of  the  1990' s, 
predicts  the  Employee  Benefit  Research 
Institute. 

ADVOCACY 

Issues  of  low  pay,  poor  program  space", 
and  often  "no  respect"  were  voiced  by 
many  at  the  conference.    After  hearing 
many  stories  from  participants  about 
lack  of  space  and  non-permanent  or  shared 
space,  Jill  Rooney  of  Harbor  Day  Care 
Center,  NY,  commented,  "we're  putting  kids 
in  spaces  that  don*t  honor  them." 

Others  commented  that  often  a  caregiver's 
energy  is  diluted  because  of  low  pay.  "We 
need  to  work  other  jobs  just  to  pay  the 
rent,"  said  one  participant.    "You  can't 
honor  the  children  if  you  don't  honor  the 
caregivers  by  paying  them  enough  so  they 
can  live  above  a  subsistence  level  and 
have  their  energies  focus  on  the  program." 
"What  are  we  teaching  the  kids  about  honor, 
dignity,  and  respect  when  we  accept  mini- 
mal, barebones,  diluted  care.  This  isn't 
good  enough  for  our  kids." 

It  was  suggested  that  we  have  to  be  firm 
about  our  standards  of  quality  care.  Dilut- 
ing quality  by  squeezing  in  just  one  more 
kid  does  not  solve  the  problem  in  the  long 
run.    We  have  to  learn  to  say  "no"  to  lessen- 
ing quality  and  learn  how  to  negotiate  bet- 
ter conditions  for  both  children  and  adults. 
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FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY 


YOUR  ROLE  IN  CHILDREN'S  PLAY 


Convince  yourself,  other  workers,  par- 
ents and  the  community  of  the  mt-:^y 
important  benefits  of  play. 

Provide  play  materials  and  space  so 
that  school -agers  have  access  to  a 
variety  of  materials  and  supplies  and 
ways  to  use  those  materials.  Encourage 
freedom  of  choice  within  the  limitations 
of  space  and  time.    (See  Resources  page  16), 

Be  an  observer,  a  facilitator,  an  intervener, 
and  an  expander.    See  your  role  as  an  active 
guide.    Avoid  the  two  extremes  of  either 
totally  overdirecting  play  activities  or 
being  a  completely  non-involved  by-stander. 

Planner  and  Organizer  -  Successful  play 
experiences  require  that  supplies  and 
materials  be  available  for  children  to 
use.    Listen  to  children's  ideas  on 
supplies.    Arrange  the  €.nvironment  so 
that  play  can  occur  without  children 
getting  in  each  other's  way  and  without 
unnecessary  conflicts  over  obtaining  and 
using  supplies. 

Observer  -  Notice  what  type  of  play 
occurs  most  frequently,  what  materials 
are  most  successful,  what  children  do  in 
small  groups,  what  they  do  alone;  what 
needs  more  adult  supervision  and  adult 
help  to  get  started  or  needs  demonstra- 
tion of  specific  skills;  and  who  needs 
help  to  persevere  and  when.    Use  this 
information  in  planning  future  experi- 
ences. 

Intervener  -  Step  in  with  directions  or 
questions  when  children  encounter  an 
especially  difficult  or  frustrating 
task. 

Expander  -  Help  children  expand  their 
ideas  on  what  to  do  by  asking  pertinent 
questions.    Sue  Lawyer,  in  her  taped 
workshop:  More  Choices,  Limits  and 
Freedom:  Needs  of  School-Age  Chi'Tdren 
5-1^,  recommends  asking  children,  "How 
does  your  body  feel  right  now?"  "What 
is  your  body  trying  to  tell  you?" 


This  is  especially  helpful  when  children 
are  having  trouble  choosing  an  activity. 


OR 


^^^^^ 


When  8-year-old  Sean,  who  has  built  a 
fort  out  of  blocks,  seems  to  want  to  con- 
tinue building  more  but  looks  puzzled  on 
what  to  do,  the  question,  "Do  you  want 
to  build  onto  your  fort  or  start  a  new 
building?"  or  "Are  you  ready  to  put 
animals  and  people  in  your  fort?"  might 
help  move  Sean  to  the  next  step  of  play. 


OR 


Young  Children  in  Action,  a  guide  to 
High/Scopes  curriculum,  suggests  extend- 
ing children's  plans  and  ideas  by  en- 
couraging them  to  look  at  alternatives 
and  finding  additional  materials.  "Now 
that  you  have  all  these  mountains  of 
sand,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?" 


OR 


"Sam  and  Bill,  how  can  you  play  the 
'drums'  so  they  won't  disturb  Rachel  in 
the  reading  area?" 


O  r 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Check  this  chart  for 
experx ences 

PLAY  ACTICITY 

Blocks  with  cars, 
garages,  &  play 
people 


Dramatic  Play 

Story  records  & 
tapes  with  head 
phones 

Playdough,  clay 


Painting  - 
creative  arts  - 
drawing 

Art  -  chalk  & 
charcoal 

Science  -  water 


-  fish 
tank 

Puzzles  -  legos, 
play  tiles 


BENEFITS  OF  PLAY 

what  skills  children  can  gain  from  specific  play  imterials  and 

SPECIFIC  SKILLS  PRACTICED     SPECIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  LEARNED 

self-confidence;  social  interaction;  physical  development: 
lifting,    coordination,  balance;  classification;  important  in 
social  studies  &  language  &  math:  same  &  different,  one-to-one 
correspondence,  parts  &  whole,  division,  subtraction,  addition, 
multiplication,  measuring  and  problem  solving 

social  studies,  problem  solving,  family  and  occupational  roles,  math 

language,  memory,  listening  skills,  vocabulary 
development 


3  dimensional,  shapes,  rhythm,  acceptable 
method  for  expressing  frustrations, 
feeling  of  control,  social  interaction, 
symbols 

symbols,  self  expression,  colors,  shapes, 
science,  aesthetics 


1 

—  ■  1 

fine  motor  control ;  eye-hand  coordination;  figure 
ground 

soothing,  socializing,  self-confidence:  no  way  to  fail;  float/sink; 
when  pushed  it  generates  force;  coordination;  measuring;  changes  - 
freezes,  evaporates,  bubbles  with  straws 

formulate  and  test  hypotheses,  problem  solve,  observe 


eye-hand  coordination;  problem  solving;  like- 
ness &  difference;  color;  shape;  matching; 
social ization;  sel f-correcting 


See  p.  12  for  the  role  of  the  child  care  worker  in 
play. 

See  p.  2  for  the  suggested  parent  meeting  to  demon- 
strate  merits  of  play  experience. 

Adapted  by  Tracy  Besley  from  Why  Play  Is  Important 
by  James  Hymes ,  Jr. 
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ACTIVITIES 


CONSTRUCTION  PAPER  DANCE  PUPPET 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

Pen  Construction  paper  or  felt 


(head)  out  of  construction  paper, 

4.  Place  curved  pipe  cleaner  (arms)  across  top  of  triangular  pattern, 

5.  Glue  body  patterns  together  so  that  "arms"  stay  in  position, 

6.  Glue  head  to  body. 

7.  Draw  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  hair  on  head. 

8.  Put  fingers  through  holes  -  Dance  with  your  new  "legs." 
NOTE:  Puppets  can  also  be  made  out  of  felt  or  vinyl. 


Adapted  from  PUPPETS  mTH  PIZAZZ  by 
Wilt,  Hum,  St  Hum 
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ACl  '^/ITY  RESOURCES 

THE  EASY-TO-"     AFTER  SCHOOL  ACTIVITY  SERIES 
IDE/     -OR  THE  NEW  CAREGIVER 


These  'caregiver  friendly'  activi  ,  books  are  easy-to-use  and  provide  a  variety  of  basic 
activities  -  ideal  for  the  new  ce  egiver.    All  books  are  by  Imogene  Forte  -  from 
Incentive  Publications'    'TABLE  HP'  series.    EACH  SET  of  three  books  is  $11.95. 


SET  A 


SET  B 


SET  C 


ARTS  &  CRAFTS 
COOKBOOK 
HOLIDAYS 


PAPER  CAPERS 
PUPPETS 

SCIENCE  FUN 


PRIVATE  I 

MAGIC  &  MAKE  BELIEVE 
NATURE  CRAFTS 


SET  A    contains  ' tried-and-true'  simple  activities, 


SET  B    includes  Paper  Capers    -    a  'bag  of  tricks'  of  easy  paper  activities  using 
"paper,  scissors,  glue  and  you". 

SET  C    contains  Private  I,  a  self-concept  and  self-discovery  book  "disguised"  as  a 
how-to-be  a  detective  book.    Includes  how  to  make  a  passport  and  a  disguise, 
how  to  be  observant  and  be  good  at  remembering  (while  learning  more  about 
oneself)  and  how  to  'detect'  fact  from  opinion. 

EACH  SET  of  three  books  in  the  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series  '.s  $11.95. 

ORDER  TODAY!      Use  this  form  or  add  to  our  School  Age  NOTES  order  form. 

NAME    SET  A    Arts  &  Crafts.  Cookbook,  Hoi  idays . . . 11 .95 

   SET  B    Paper  Capers,  Puppets,  Science  Fun.. 11. 95 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE         ZIP    SET  C    Private  I,  Magic  &  Make  Believe, 

~  Nature  Crafts  11.95 

Shipping  1.50  first  set,  SOt  each  additional  set   


Total  books  &  shipping  $ 


NOTE;  EACH  SET  counts  as  one  book  when  calct;lating  shipping. 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


OLDER  CHILDREN 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FAMILY  DAY  CARE 
CHECK-IN  PROGRAM:  AFTER-SCHOOL  CARE  FOR 
CHILDREN  AGED  10-14. 

A  GUIDE  TO  OPERATING  THE  FAMILY  DAY  CARE 
CHECK-IN  PROGRAM:  AFTER-SCHOOL  CARE  FOR 
CHILDREN  AGED  10-14. 

These  two  booklets  describe  this  unique 
program  which  offers  flexible  care,  with 
more  freedom  than  traditional  day  care, 
as  well  as  individual  contracts  to  pre- 
adolescent  children,  aged  10-14. 
Included  are:  how  the  program  and  contract 
works;  how  to  start  a  check-in  program; 
staffing  requirements;  responsibilities 
of  sponsoring  agency,  family  day  home 
provider  and  parent;  training;  legal  and 
zoning  concerns.    (See  School  Age  Notes, 
March/April  *84,  p. 2  for  more  information 
on  this  program.)    A  video-tape  on  the 
program  is  also  available  for  loan. 

To  request  these  FREE  resources,  WRITE  to: 
Judith  Rosen,  Director 
Fairfax  County  Office  of  Children 
11212  Waples  Mill  Rd. 
Fairfax,  VA  22030 


PLANNING  &  ARRANGING  SPACE 

THE  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  ADAPTIVE  ENVIRONMENTS 
by  K,A.  McGuinness  from  Adaptive  Environ- 
ments.   $5  plus  $.40  -  shipping  book  rate. 
Request  order  form  from: 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

621  Huntington  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02115 

PLANNING  ENVIRONMENTS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN: 
PHYSICAL  SPACE  by  S.  Kritchevsky>  E. 
Prescott  and  L.  Walling.    $2.50  (prepaid). 
Order  from: 

NAEYC 

1834  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

STORAGE  AND  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILD  SETTING  (filmstrip  with  script). 
$10  plus  $1  -  shipping. 
Available  from: 

Fairfax  County  Office  of  Children 

1212  Waples  Mill  Rd. 
Fairfax,  VA  22030 
Make  checks  to: 

Fairfax  County  Office  for  Children 
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PROGRAM  DESIGN  (see  also  SUMMER  PROGRAM) 

all  day  programming  Jan/Feb'85-6 

developmental  tips  Jul/Aug'85-n 

planning/arranging  space. Jul /Aug' 85-16 
sharing  space  with 
another  program  Nov/Dec '84-1  + 

SCHOOL-^.Gc  CHILD  CARE 

advocacy  Jul /Aug '85-11 

after-school  for  5-year- 
olds  in  NYC  Sep/Oct'84-7 

Nov/Dec' 84-11 

early  adolescent  care 

(res.)  Jul/Aug'85-16 

May/Jun'85-16 

4-year-olds  in  Texas  Jan/Feb'85-13 

NAEY:  Conference  1984 

report  Jan/Feb'85-13 

PTA  support  of  SACC  Nov/Dec '84-11 

School -Age  Child  Care 

Awareness  Week  Sep/Oct'84-5 

Wellesley  School -Age 

Child  Care  Project  May/Jun'85-15 

SUMMER  PROGRAM  (see  also  PROGRAM  DESIGN) 

activities  calendar  May/Jun'85-8 

Jul/Aug'85-9 
planning  summer  program. .Mar/Apr '85-1+ 
summer  tips    Jul, /Aug '85-11 
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Til  ON 

Every  day,  children  in  school-age  ci.ild  care  programs  deal  with 
multiple  changes  -  people,  places,  paces,  spaces,  activities,  expectations. 
On  the  average,  t  e  child  moves  from  home  to  child  care  to  van  to  school 
to  van  to  child  care  to  home  -  seven  environmental  changes  in  one  day. 
For  the  many  children  whose  parents  are  divorced  home  can  also  be  two  diff- 
erent places  in  the  same  day.    Within  the  child  care  program  the  school - 
ager  experiences  another  set  of  changes  -  from  outdoor  to  indoor  activi- 

ties  -  from  quiet  to  noisy  -  from  tutoring  or 
fi  homework  to  special  events  which  may  also  include 
another  trip  in  the  van. 

Transitions  or  changes  from  one  space  to  another, 
from  one  set  of  expected  behaviors  to  another  can 
be  filled  with  conflict,  chaos,  confusion,  bore- 
dom, frustration,  and  frayed  nerves. 

Transitions  can  also  be  fun,  smooth,  easy-going, 
relaxed,  controlled,  exciting,  and  even  a  time  for 
individual  attention. 

How? 

OVER-STAFF  TRANSITION  TIMES  WITH  WARM  BODIES.    This  can  include  secretar- 
ial staff,  director,  custodian,  cafeteria  workers,  parents,  ^een-agers, 
volunteers. 

For  example,  if  your  program  is  not  located  in  a  school  and  you  transport 
children  in  a  van  or  bus  from  one  or  more  schools  -  find  out  if  school  per- 
sonnel need  rides  to  a  part  of  the  city  you're  transporting  to.  They  can 
get  a  free  ride  -  you  can  get  more  adults  to  provide  nurturance.  These 
extra  adults  should  _not  be  seen  as  "controllers'*  but  as  nurturers:  people 
children  can  see  as  someone  to  talk  to,  to  sit  next  to,  someone  who  cares 
how  they  feel . 

TURN  TRANSITIONS  INTO  ROUTINES 

Build  in  routines  for  children  to  follow  during  transitions. 
Example:  When  they  come  into  the  program  after  school  they: 

1.  Put  their  possessions  in  the  cubbie,  locker,  or  specially  designated  spot. 

2.  Go  to  the  game  room  to  check  in  with  a  specific  child  care  worker. 
Provide  the  same  person  in  the  same  location  to  welcome  children  (or 
send  them  off)  as  consistently  as  possible. 
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3.  From  that  point  they  can  choose  what 
activities  to  become  involved  in.  A 
consistent  check-in  person  can  help 
children  move  more  smoothly  into  their 
choice  by  -  reminders  of  what's  avail- 
able. 

-  listening  as  children  talk 
through  what  they  are  in- 
terested in. 

Have  family  time  -  a  chance  for  children 
to  have  snack  &  share  what's  happened  in 
school  with  a  consistent  adult.  (Remem- 
ber overstaff  this  time).    When  children 
&  adults  get  into  a  routine,  this  time 
will  flow  naturally  -  coercion  will  not 
be  necessary.    Some  children  may  want  to 
just  say  "hi,'*  knowing  someone  cares  that 
they  have  arrived. 

Create  points  of  interest  where  children 
enter  building  or  where  children  gather. 
Have  a  new  thing  out  or  up  for  them  to 
look  at.    This  could  be  a  cartoon,  sports 
figure  or  riddle  (guess  who  this  is  or 
guess  the  answer) . 

When  children  leave  for  the  day  -  Acknow- 
ledge their  departure  with  comments  such 
as:  "Look  forward  to  seeing  you  tomorrow." 

"Tell  your  father  I  said  hello." 
As  well  as  with  their  parents: 

"Good  to  see  you  -  Jo  had  a  great  day." 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  PARENTS  prior  to  child's 
enrollment  in  the  school -age  program  help 
with  the  child's  transition  from  home, 
school  and  possibly  from  another  school - 
age  program. 

Find  out  what  the  parents'  &  the  child's 
expectations  of  the  program  are.  Clearly 
&  specifically  outline  your  perspective 
of  the  program.    Provide  verbally  &  in 
writing  the  program's  purpose,  policies 
&  rules.    Clarify  any  misinformation; 
answer  questions. 

Also,  find  out  what  children  feel  they 
can  do  the  best  &  what  they  want  to  do 
best.    Use  this  information  when  children 
are  in  the  program  to  build  children's 
self-esteem  through  being  the  best  at  one 
thing.    This  does  not  have  to  be  the  best 


in  the  usual  endeavors  but  can  be  simple, 
such  as  best  at  running  the  tape  recorder 
or  sweeping  the  floor  or  getting  a  game 
started. 

PERSONALIZE  non-program  staff. 

Take  the  time  to  personally  meet  the  sec- 
retary &  principal  at  the  school.  Let 
them  know  who  you  are.    Ask  if  there's 
anything  you  can  do  to  make  the  transition 
to  &  from  school  &  school -age  program 
smoother  for  them  &  the  children.    Do  the 
same  with  the  bus  driver  if  one  drops  off 
children  at  your  program.    Check  in  with 
them  from  time  to  time  to  find  out  their 
concerns.    Often  people  will  not  come  to 
you  with  what  they  consider  small  but 
annoying  problems.    But  if  you  contact 
them  &  ask,  they'll  say,  "Well,  since 
you're  here  and  you  asked,  you  could 
hel p  us  out  with. . ." 

HAVE  READY-TO-USE  ACTIVITIES  FOR  TRANSI- 
TION TIMES  -  this  can  include  songs, 
guessing  games,  active  games  that  require 
no  equipment  or  prior  preparation. 

"Space  Shuttle"  packets  for  van  trips  can 
include  easy  wipe-off  coloring  sheets, 
crossword  puzzles,  trivia  questions, 
riddles,  jokes,  stories. 

Soft,  soothing  music. 

Jumping  contests  -  highest,  longest,  one 
foot,  two  feet. 

5:00  box:  quiet  activities:  dominoes,  uno 
cards,  pick-up  sticks,  dot-to-dot. 

TAKE  CHILDREN  ON  IMAGINARY  TRIP  before  a 
special  event.    Have  children  close  their 
eyes  &  imagine  going  to  a  special  event. 
Describe  out-loud  while  their  eyes  are 
closed,  what  they  will  see,  smell,  feel. 
Be  as  descriptive  &  specific  as  possible. 
Describe  how  they  will  act,  especially 
points  of  change. 

This  technique  of  imagining  or  visual i- 
zation  is  more  effective  than  merely 
telling  the  children  what  to  do.    It  is 
visual  practice  for  success! 


*Title  and  material  used  with  permission  of  Jill  Rooney,  Harbor  Day  Care,  NY,  from  her 
workshop  "Transitions  -  The  Comings  and  The  Goinas." 
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September/October  1985 


ACTIVITIES 

HALLOWEEN  HINTS 


Spooky  Stories 

Have  children  write  or  tape  record  their 
own  spooky  stories.    Children  may  want  to 
create  their  spooky  stories  in  two's  or 
three's.    Set  aside  a  time  to  sit  around, 
with  the  lights  dim,  to  tell  each  other  the 
spooky  stories.    Use  an  indicator,  such 
as  v/hite  sheet  with  face  holes  or  a  scary 
mask  for  the  "story  teller  of  the  moment" 
to  wear.    This  will  help  let  everyone  know 
who  "has  the  floor,"  cutting  down  on  con- 
fusion and  chaos. 

Halloween  "Treat"  Party 

Instead  of  the  more  traditional  door-to- 
door  trick- or- treatrlig  or  Halloween  parties 
for  the  children,  plan  a  party  as  a  treat 
to  another  not-as-fortunate-or-as-mobile 
a  group  -  such  as  a  nursing  home,  senior 
citizens  home,  home  for  handicapped. 
Have  children  create  their  own  costumes 
to  wear.    Bring  "treats"  for  each  person 
at  the  party.    "Treats"  can  be  homemade 
pumpkin  cookies,  a  Halloween  scene  paint- 
ed or  drawn  by  a  school -ager,  or  plan  and 
perform  a  Halloin^een  play. 

Make-up  Masks 

Make-up  masks  have  several  advantages  over 
plastic  or  cardboard  masks: 

1.  It's  easier  to  breathe. 

2.  They're  less  hot. 

3.  Each  mask  is  different  -  depending  on 
the  creator  for  its  distinct  charac- 
teristics. 

4.  Once  used,  it  can  be  washed  off.  No 
problem  with  storage. 

5.  Make-up  masks  cannot  be  crushed,  ripped, 
or  stolen. 

Tips  for  doing  make-up  masks: 

*  Use  fresh,  new  make-up  -  not  hand-me- 
downs  from  other  people  which  could 
carry  bacteria. 


*  Use  hypoallergi.c  make-up.  Children's 
skin  tend  to  be  more  sensitive  than  ad- 
ults.   Children  with  skin  prone  to  rashes 
and  other  irritations  should  avoid  make- 
up masks. 

*  Have  basic  colors  -  black,  white,  brown 

for  face. 
-  blue,  red,  green, 
yellow  for  eyes,  nose 
and  mouth. 

New  colors  can  be  created  by  mixing  basic 
colors. 


*  Draw  mask  design  on  paper  before  applying 
to  face. 

*  Use  home-made  stencils  of  stars,  half- 
moons,  diamonds  to  create  unusual  designs 

*  Always  wash  face  and  hands  before  apply- 
ing make-up. 

*  Use  cotton  applicators  to  apply  make-up. 

*  Have  a  day  of  experimentation  before  the 
"real"  day. 
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ACTIVITIES 


GOD ^S. EYE  WEAVING 


TABLE  TOP  "INDIAN" 


WHAT'S  NEEDED: 

2  sticks  of  same  lengtH  and  width 
Yarn  of  several  different  colors 

WHAT  TO  DO; 

1.  Put  sticks  together 
to  form  a  cross, 

2.  Tie  sticks  toge- 
ther at  Cv3nter. 
Make  a  tight 
knot  so  sticks'will  not  be  wobbly. 

3.  Weave  yarn  over,  under,  and  around. 
Move  from  center  to  end  of  stick. 
Change  colors  to  make  more  exciting 
weave. 


ROOM  WEAVING 


WHAT'S  NEEDED: 

Scrap  yarn,  string,  ribbon,  strips  of 

cloth,  strips  of  paper 
"Tie-on"  places  ~  door  handles,  legs  of 

tables,  arms  of  chairs,  wall  hooks 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  String  lengths  of  material  across  a 
room.    Attach  to  "tie-on"  places. 
Have  several  lengths  parallel  to  each 
other. 

2.  Weave  lengths  of  material  crosswise, 
under  then  over  lengthwise  strips. 
Attach  to  "tie-on"  places  or  to  outer 
lengthwise  strips. 


WHAT'S  NEEDED: 

A  watch  with  audible  ticking  sound 
WHAT  TO  DO; 

1.  Put  watch  on  a  wooden  table  or  desk. 

2.  Listen  to  watch  tick. 

3.  Cup  hand  around  ear  to  magnify  tick- 
ing sound  si ightly. 

4.  Put  ear  down  on  wooden  surface. 
Listen  to  how  ticking  sound  is  magni- 
fied.   (Sound  travels  faster  through 
wood  than  air). 

Can  you  hear  foot- 
steps before  you 
see  the  person 
if  you  put  your  ear 
to  floor  or  ground  and  listen?    Find  out 
if  Native  Americans  used  this  tracking 
method? 


SUNDOWN  DANCE 

This  famous  Native  American  dance  has  been 
part  of  traditional  celebration  by  the 
Taos  Indians  in  New  Mexico  on  Sept.  29th. 

One  simple  dance  step  is  the  "toe-heel:" 

Step  1:  Take  one  step  forward  on  your  rt. 
toes.    Put  weight  only  on  toes  & 
baVl  of  foot. 

Step  2:  Put  rt.  heel  down,  so  weight  is 
on  whole  foot. 


This  activity  may  be  done  in  a  corner  of 
a  room  as  well  as  over  major  sections  of 
a  room.    Do  this  project  over  several 
days,  adding  a  little  at  a  time. 

Ghandi  was  known  for  his  belief  in  people 
being  self-sufficient.    He  promoted  this 
idea  by  carrying  and  using  a  small  spin- 
ning wheel  everywhere. 


Step  3:  Take  next  step  forward  on  your 
left  toes.  Put  weight  only  on 
toes  &  ball  of  foot. 

Step  4;  Put  left  heel  down,  so  weight  is 
on  whole  foot. 

Repeat  step  over  &  over  to  the  rhythm  of 
drum  beat  (use  homemade  drums). 


*From  Ama^in^  Days 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

NOOKS  AND  crannies:  PLANNING  SPACE 


Quiet,  solitary  spaces  provide  opportun- 
ities for  children  to  think  and  to 
solve  problems  and  co^'Hict  on  their  own, 
Even  more  important  is  the  need  to  un- 
wind after  a  busy  school  day.  Reading, 
daydreaming,  relaxing,  and  gaining  a 
feeling  of  closeness  arejappropriate 
ways  of  renewing  energy. 

Nooks  and  crannies 
for  privacy  can  be 
created  by  small 
rugs,  large  pil 
lows,  a  rocking 
chair,  a  bean  bag 
chair,  a  wooden  loft,  a  stool,  or  a  large 
cardboard  box  painted  attractively  by  the 
children  themselves.    With  a  little 
creativity,  caregivers  and  children  to- 
gether can  make  a  variety  of  private 
areas  that  children  will  enjoy  alone  or 
use  for  quiet  conversation  and  relation- 
ship building. 

For  a  curtained  corner  space,  tie  a 
clothesline  cord  between  two  nails. 
Hang  an  attractive  sheet  or  piece  of 
cloth  over  the  cord.    Add  a  swag  lamp 
behind  the  curtain  and  the  corner  can  be 
used  for  reading,  writing,  or  even  a 
shadow  show.    Other  lighting  possibil- 
ities include  a  tack-up  lamp  with  a 
strong  clamp  base.    Check  yard  sales  as 
possible  sources. 

A  refrigerator  carton  or  other  large  card- 
board box  can  easily  become  a  quiet  space. 
You  can  turn  the  box  on  its  side  and  cut 
a  doorway  and  window.    The  children  can 
paint  the  carton  as  a  beach,  mountain, 
lake,  or  another  relaxing  scene.    Bear  in 
mind  as  you  choose  colors  that  blue, 
green,  and  purple  set  a  relaxing  mood. 
Warm  colors  lik    red,  orange,  yellow  stim- 
ulate excitement  and  are  appropriate  for 
active  areas  and  as  an  accent  in  the  en- 
try of  the  center. 

A  large  inner  tube  from  road  equipment 
makes  a  great  outdoor  seat  for  one  child 


or  several  children.    Add  a  half  circle 
of  plywood  to  cover  half  of  the  inner 
tube  and  you  have  a  work  space  for  one 
child.    Children  can  spray  paint  the  ply- 
wood with  outdoor  enamel  to  weather  proof 
it.    Drill  3  or  4  holes  in  the  circle 
edge.    Lace  clothesline  through  the  holes 
and  tie  board  around  the  tube  to  secure 
the  table  top. 


sawhorse  and  a  sheet  make  a  great  hide- 
out.   Remember  to  choose  a  cool-colored 
sheet  for  relaxing.    Try  a  warm-colored 
sheet  to  stimulate  play.    Use  a  cable 
as  a  private  spot  inside  or  out- 


spool 
side. 


Shade  is  important  for  enjoying  the  out- 
doors during  the  summer  and  hot  afternoons 
of  spring  and  fall.    A  shady  teepee  can 
be  made  from  6-10  lightweight  poles  and  a 
half  circle  of  cloth.    Tie  the  poles  to- 
gether at  the  top.    Arrange  the  bottoms 
of  the  poles  in  a  circle.    Add  the  cloth; 
then  sew  through  the  cloth  and  around 
each  pole  with  a  large  needle  and  heavy 
thread.    Pin  or  cut  the  cloth  to  form  a 
door. 

The  number  of  privacy  spaces  needed  varies 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  group.  A 
wise  plan  is  to  start  by  creating  one 
"nook"  inside  and  one  outside.    Make  their 
creation  a  group  project.    Discuss  how 
the  private  spots  are  to  be  used.  Notice 
how  much  use  each  private  spot  receives. 
Observe  any  overall  changes  in  the  group 
when  the  need  for  privacy  is  recognized 
and  resolved.    Are  conflicts  reduced? 
Does  noise  (level  drop?    Do  quiet,  friend- 
ly discussions  increase?    Use  this  infor- 
mation to  modify  your  private  spaces  and 
in  creating  additional  quiet  areas. 


By  Nancy  Pigg,  teacher,  trainer ,  and  co- 
ordinator  of  children's  programs 


A  P  O 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 

TRAINING  FOR  YOUTH  WORKERS  PREVIEW  ON  NAEYC  CONFERENCE 


The  Center  for  Early  Adolescence  announces 
three  workshops  on  the  new  curriculum, 
3;00  to  6:00  P.W,:  PLANNING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS.    The  curriculum  is 
designed  to  help  organizations  create  a 
closer  match  between  program  activities 
and  the  developmental  needs  of  young  ado- 
lescents.   It  contains  a  series  of  eight 
three-hour  sessions  which  will  give  youth- 
serving  organizations  a  process  for  train- 
ing staff,  conducting  a  thorough  self- 
assessment,  and  planning  new  or  improved 
programs. 

The  3-day  intensive  workshops  will  prepare 
experienced  trainers  in  the  alternative 
uses  of  the  curriculum.    The  workshops  are 
designed  for  experienced  leaders  and  con- 
sultants with  a  basic  knowledge  of  normal 
ea/ly  adolescent  development  and  who  to 
plan  to  return  to  their  communities 
teach  the  curriculum  to  youth  workers. 

Workshop  dates  and  sites  are:  Chapel  Hill, 
NC,  Oct.  28-30,  1985;  Memphis,  TN,  Nov. 
13-15,  1985;  Sewell,  NJ,  Nov.  6-8,  1985. 
Reigstration  is  $220, 

For  more  information  and  registration  forms, 
contact  Gayle  Dorman,  Center  for  Early 
Adolescence,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Suite  223,  Carr  Mill  Mall, 
CarrborcNC  27510.  919-966-1148. 

REGISTRATION  DEADLINE  IS  SEPTEMBER  25,  1985. 
Registration  is  limited. 


###################### 
SCHOOL-AGE  FEDERAL  $$$  FAIL  TO  PASS 

After  many  valiant  attempts  in  many  dif- 
ferent forms  the  bottom  line  is  that 
there  will  be  no  Federal  money  this  year 
for  school-age  child  care.    The  latest 
attempt  was  for  $5  million  in  appropri- 
ations for  school -based  after  school 
programs.  -  -  -  Last  year  President  Reagan 
signed  into  law  a  bill  authorizing  $24 
million  for  school  facilities  child  care. 
However,  no  appropriations,  no  money  and 
thus  no  new  school -age  programs. 

ERIC  School  Age  NOTES 


The  National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children's  Conference  with  15,000 
conferees  and  1,000  presenters  will  be 
November  14-17,  1985  in  New  Orleans,  LA. 

The  Conference  will  once  again  feature  a 
"School -Age  Track."    Some  of  the  16  work- 
shops spread  over  Friday  and  Saturday  are: 

Discipl ine  and  programming  ideas  to  help 

you  survive  in  school-age  child  care  

Exploring  avenues  of  funding  for  school- 
age  programs  Diffusing  the  competitive 

spirit  in  school -age  children  -  how  to 
foster  cooperative  goals  and  greater 

self-esteem  Adventure  play  -  a  natural 

approach  to  programming  Starting  a 

training  collaborative;  a  community 
approach  to  training  after  school  staff-- 
--Creating  school -age  program  environments. 
 plus  10  other  school -age  workshops. 


Pre-conference  session  on  school-age  child 
care  on  Thurs.  Nov. 14th  from  1-4  p.m.  is 
titled  "Innovative  Developments  in  School - 
Age  Child  Care:  Policies  and  Programs." 
This  session  will  include  a  panel  presen- 
tation and  four  small  group  discussions. 

For  more  information  contact:  Ellen  Gannett, 
School -Age  Child  Care  Project,  Center  for 
Research  on  Women,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  MA,  02181    (617)  431  1453 


School -Age  Interest  Group  -  Issues  unique 
to  school-age  child  care  such  as  training 
needs,  administrative  policies,  and 
advocacy  for  school-age  programming  will 
be  discussed  on  Sat.  Nov.  16th  at  7:00  pm. 
A  network  for  the  purpose  of  continued 
communications  will  be  encouraged. 
Contact:  Andrew  Scott,  S.F.  Switchboard, 
3896  24th  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)  647-0778 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

If  you  have  not  received  a  Prel i mi  nary 
NAEYC  Conference  Program  contact: 
Barbara  Bosse,  NAEYC,  1834  Connecticut 
Ave.  N.W.,  Washington  D.C.  20009 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 

ASK  THE  SCHOOL-AGER 


Providing  experiences  for  school-agers 
that  are  fun,  interesting  and  education- 
al is  a  challenge.    We  want  schoolagers 
to  have  a  quality  time  while  in  our  care. 

How  do  we  decide  what  experiences  will 
work? 

Ask  the  school -agers  themselves! 

*  Use  a  questionnaire,  especially  when 
the  child  enters  the  program  and  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year.    Try  the 
questions  in  this  column. 

1.  If  you  could  do  anything  you  want  out 
of  school,  what  would  you  do?  Describe 
it. 

2.  What  activity  in  the  whole  world  would 
you  most  like  to  do? 

3.  What  is  your  favorite  thing  to  do  out 
of  school? 

4.  What  is  you  least  favorite  thing  to 
do  out  of  school? 

5.  When  you  are  not  in  school,  what  are 
the  things  that  your  friends  do  that 
you  wish  you  could  do? 

6.  What  are  you  good  at? 

7.  What  do  you  think  youVe  horrible  at? 

8.  What  do  you  wish  you  were  better  at? 

9.  What  do  you  wish  you  could  do  that 
you  don't  know  how  to  do? 

10.  What  do  you  love  to  do  at  school? 

11.  What  do  you  hate  to  do  at  school? 

12.  What  do  you  do  in  school  that  you 
would  like  to  do  out  of  school? 

13.  What  do  you  like  to  do  around  the 
house? 

14.  What  do  you  hate  to  do  around  the 
house? 

15.  What  do  you  like  to  cio  with  your 
family? 

16.  What  would  you  Tike  to  change  that 
you  now  do  out  of  school? 

17.  What  do  you  do  each  season?    How  would 
you  change  these  things  if  you  could? 

18.  What  places  around  where  you  live 
would  you  like  to  go  to  more  often? 

19.  What  is  your  best  time  of  day?  Why? 

20.  What  is  your  worst  time  of  day?  Why? 
(These  questions  from  School* s  Out  -  Now 
What?  by  Joan  Bergstrom,  available  from  School 


*  Hold  a  group  meeting  -  brainstorm  ideas 
for  things  to  do»    Accept  all  ideas  at 
first.    Make  a  list  of  every  idea  with- 
out negative  or  positive  comments.  Then 
eliminate  any  ideas  that  are  impossible, 
unsafe,  too  expensive,  too  far  away,  not 
enough  interest.    What's  left  is  a  list 
of  sure-to-be  successful  experiences. 
You  may  want  to  have  group  meetings  at 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  year 
and  before  summer. 

*  Have  children  post  a  sign-up  list  for 
an  activity  they  would  like  to  happen. 
Tell  them  if  they  can  get  ^  


5  people  (or  whatever  # 
you  choose)  to  sign-up, 
then  you'll  help  them  make 
it  happen. 

If  a  child  wants  a 
special  trip  or 
event,  put  them  in 
charge  of  making 
the  phone  calls 
for  informa 
tion:  cost, 
ation,  reserva 
range  a  visit  to 

NOTE:  This  idea 

of  the  Clubl 
book  "HOW 


SIGM  UP 
To  M<x>^+1^ 

HAUNTER 


hours  of  oper- 
tions,  or  to  ar- 
your  program. 

from  Sue  Lawyer 
.House  in  her 

  TO  WORK  WITH 

SCHOOL- AGE  CHILDREN  AND  LOVE  THEM." 

*  Start  doing  an  activity  yourself  or 
with  just  one  or  two  children,  instead 
of  gathering  all  the  children  around 
you  before  starting  an  activity.  This 
approach  allows  the  children  to  first 
observe  how  the  activity  is  done.  Since 
schoolagers  have  a  strong  fear  of  fail- 
ure, especially  in  front  of  peers,  ob- 
serving an  activity  first  gives  them 
the  added  courage  to  try  an  unfamiliar 
task.    It  also  helps  you  to  avoid  the 
frustration  of  getting  everyone's  in- 
terest.   If  the  children  don't  become 
interested  in  trying  an  activity,  using 
this  approach,  discard  the  activity  or 
put  on  hold  for  another  day. 
Age  Notes.    Price:  $10.95  -h  $1.50''3hipping) 
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ACTIVITIES 

PEOPLE  scavenge"^ 


This  garae  is  similar  to  the  traditional 
scavenger  hunt,  but  instead  of  looking 
for  and  collecting  a  list  of  strange  ob- 
jects, the  school -agers-  hunt  and  collect 
tidbits  of  information  about  each  other, 

The  object  of  this  game  is  for  the  chil- 
dren to  get  to  know  each  other  and  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  community- bull  ding 
within  your  program. 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

List  of  questions  -  see  sample  in  next 
column;  have  a  copy  of  the  list  for  each 
child. 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

Give  each  child  a  list  of  questions  with 
the  following  directions: 

1.  Find  someone  in  this  group  who  can  an- 
swer each  of  the  questions.  Write 
their  name  beside  the  question. 

2.  No  more  than  two  questions  can  be  an- 
swered by  the  same  person. 

3.  Try  to  have  every  person  answer  at 
least  oPfe  question. 

4.  Anyone,  including  child  care  workers  & 
yourself,  can  be  put  on  the  list. 

5.  You  may  move  about  the  room  and  talk 
in  low  volume  to  anyone. 

6.  When  the  music  ends  (or  any  other  sig- 
nal you  devise) t  return  to  your  seat. 

NOTE:  For  children  with  limited  reading 
skills,  try 

*  Drawing  pictures,  rebus-style  on  the 
list. 

*  Reading  each  item  aloud  to  whole  group 
before  starting. 

*  Pairing  each  limited  reading  child  with 
a  proficient  reader. 

This  activity  will  also  help 
you  learn  more  about  the 
special  interests  and  tal- 
ents of  individual  chil- 
dren. 


£|^(^  5hool  Age  NOTES 


Swle  Itst  of  questions  fVary  this  as 
appropriate  for  your  group ^    Have  at 
leafiTt  one  question  for  every  child.  That 
is,  if  you  have  15  children ,  have  at  least 
15  questions. ) 

Find  someone  who: 

 plays  more  than  one  sport. 

 2.  lives  in  a  home  with  a  2nd  story. 

 3.  has  lived  in  more  than  two  states. 

 4.  has  a  pet  other  than  a  cat  or  dog. 

 5.  has  read  a  book  for  fun  this  week. 

 6.  can  breakdance, 

7.  saw  the  same  movie  twice  this  month, 


8.  can  count  in  a  language  other  than 
English. 


9.  has  blue  eyes. 


10.  lives  with  their  grandparents. 

11.  knows  how  to  swim. 

12.  does  chores  at  home. 

13.  can  name  4  Saturd^  morning  car- 
toons. 

14.  has  built  something  out  of  wood. 

15.  can  name  the  mayor  of  the  city. 


*  Based  on  article  "For  Openers,  Try  A 
People  Scavenge"  by  Thomas  N.  Turner 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


People  Scavenge. 
(See  p. 8) 


Discovery . 
Interviews 

(See  p.  11) 


"ME"  Dolls. 
(See  p.ll) 


Make  repl icas  of 
school  (room, 
center,  etc. ) 
with  a  cardboard 
box.  Decorate 
with  details  to 
look  like  the 
real  thing. 


Make  cartoon 
strip  of  first 
day  of  school- 
age  progran. 
Celebrate 
Mickey  Mouse's 
Birthday* 
(Sept. 19) 


Popcorn  and  Pea- 
nuts for  snack. 
Discuss  other 
foods  introduced 
by  Native  Ameri- 
cans. 


Sundown  Dance, 
(See  p^4) 


Make  maps.  Map 
out  different 
Native  American 
tribes  in  your 
area. 


Trail  signs. 
Split  children 
into  2  groups. 
Have  1  grouD 
take  a  walk 
leaving  trail 
signs.  Have 
other  group 
follow  signs. 


Mexican  Inde- 
pendence Day. 
Make  nachos  or 
quesidillas. 


Beadwork.  Us in 
small  colorful 
beads  decorate 
plain  purses, 
wallets,  cubby 
boxes,  or  make 
jewel ry. 


Make  up  symbol 
code  to  fit  with 
now  (1985).  Use 
code  to  communi- 
cate through 
signing,  writing 
or  drums. 


Make  drums. 
Cover  open  end 
of  old  coffee  ' 
can  with  inner 
tube  t*ubber  as 
tightly  as  poss- 
ible &  secure 
the  rubber  with 
heavy  cord> 


Table  Top 
Indian. 
(See  p.  4) 


God's  Eye 
Weaving! 
(Mexican  & 
Pueblo  Indians) 
(See  p. 4) 


Discuss  differ- 
ences between 
American  Indian 
&  Hindu  Indians 


Learn  basic  yoga 
moves.  See: 
Imaqinr  That!  A 


Child's  Guide  to 


Yoga  by  Kenneth 
K.  Cohen  (Santa 
Barbara  Books). 


Ghandi 's 
Birthday  (Oct, 2) 

PLAY 
"Tug  of  Peace. 


Room  weaving, 
(See  p. 4) 


Prepare  saffron 
rice  dish.  Why 
is  the  rice 
bright  yellow? 
(Saffron  is  a 
spice  available 
at  many  interna- 
tional  stores). 


Research  herb  at 
library*  Which 
kind  to  grow? 
Which  like  sun? 
Which  need  lots 
of  water? 
Which  can  be 
used  for  heal- 
inq  and  health. 


Visit  local  herb 
garden  or  health 
food  stores. 
Buy  samples  of 
herbs. 


Plant  herbs  in 
pots  (use  later 
for  cooking 
projects) . 


Tea  party  (taste 
different  herb 
teas.    Make  herb 
cookies) . 


Using  old  herb 
catalog  make 
poster  catego- 
rizing herbs. 


Make  Haunted 
House  -  use 
several  large 
appl iance 
boxes. 


Junk  Sculpture. 
Use  string, 
nails,  pipe 
cleaners,  tape, 
wire,  etc.  Coiv 
struct  on  wood. 


"Spooky" 
Stories. 
(See  p. 3) 


Make-up  masks, 
(See  p. 3) 


Halloween 
"Treat"  Party. 
(See  p. 3) 
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NEWS  UPDATE 

CHILD  CARE  INSURANCE  CRISIS* 


Child  care  has  been  experiencing  a  lia- 
bility insurance  crisis  over  the  past 
few  months o    Many  day  care  programs  have 
lost  their  liability  insurance  or  have 
had  substantial  rate  hikes.    A  cover 
story  in  USA  Today  (June  27,  1985)  featur- 
ed an  individual  case  in  California  where 
one  child  care  providers 's  premiums  in- 
creased from  $10,167  to  $31,167,  result- 
ing in  the  closing  in  the  center.  Child 
Care  Action  Campaign  (an  organization 
working  with  child  care  leaders  and  the 
insurance  industry  on  this  problem),  and 
CCIE  (Child  Care  Information  Exchange) 
sent  out  1200  questionnaires  to  child  care 
providers  and  found  that  17%  of  centers 
responding  had  their  insurance  cancelled 
or  not  renewed  and  36%  have  had  their 
rates  increased  from  100%  to  500%. 
Fourty-eight  percent  reported  no  signifi- 
cant problem  with  their  coverage,  but  40% 
of  those  reporting  no  problem  are  insur- 
ed by  companies  which  have  recently 
chosen  to  stop  insuring  child  care  centers 
or  make  major  changes  in  their  policies. 
The  survey  also  found  that  family  day 
homes  are  also  experiencing  many  cancella- 
tions and  are  having  more  difficulty 
than  centers  in  finding  new  coverage. 

Why  is  this  insurance  crisis  happening  to 
the  day  care  community? 

The  insurance  industry  itself  has  been 
having  some  hard  times> experiencing  a 
crisis  of  lower  profits  over  the  past  4-5 
years.    Increasing  rates,  more  restric- 
tions on  policies,  increased  deductibles, 
reduced  coverage,  and  stricter  underwrit- 
ing requirements  have  been  the  results  of 
this  crisis. 


Child  care  appears  to 
insurance  industry  as 
high  risk  business, 
backed  up  by  facts, 
is  availcible  from  the 
on  child  care  1  iabil  i 
The  CCIE  survey  found 
claims  had  been  filed 


be  viewed  by  the 
a  low  profit  or 
This  is  not,  though. 
Little  information 

insurance  industry 
ty  loss  statistics, 
that  no  high  dollar 
by  providers  sur- 


veyed.   Also  interviews  with  insurance 
agents  found  that  liability  claims  from 
the  child  care  community  were  rare  and 
settlements  were  not  especially  large. 
Thus  it  is  questionnable  that  child  care 
is  a  high  risk  business. 

Adding  to  the  problem  for  child  care  lia- 
bility is  the  recent  negative  publicity 
concerning  several  cases  of  child- 
molestation  by  child  care  providers. 
This  has  added  to  insurers'  view  of  child 
care  as  high  risk.    It  appears  that  no 
pay-offs  for  sexual  abuse  or  child  moles- 
tation cases  have  materialized  (USA  Today, 
June  27,  1985).    But  many  insurers  have 
nonetheless  used  this  emotional  issue  as 
a  basis  for  cancellation,  rate  increases, 
tougher  qualifications,  and  exclusions 
of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  their 
coverage. 

What  are  the  solutions  to  this  increasing 
problem? 

CCIE  (July^85)  outlines  4  basic  approaches 
identified  as  possible  solutions: 

1)  Experience-based  rates  -  this  approach 
calls  for  insurance  companies  to  com- 
pile sound  actuarial  statistics  to  use 
in  negotiating  coverages  and  rates. 
This  would  result  in  rates  being 
based  more  on  fact  than  emotion. 

2)  Group  insurance  policies  -  insurance 
is  offered  through  a  creditable  organ- 
ization..  For  example,  NAEYC  has  work- 
ed out  an  agreement  with  Market  Dyne 
International  to  offer  coverage  to 
NAEYC  member  through  Insurance  Cor- 
poration of  North  America  (INA). 

3)  Self-insurance  groups  -  here  a  largo 
number  of  providers  join  together  to 
insure  themselves.    This  has  already 
been  achieved  by  some  doctors,  law- 
yers, and  the  construction  industry. 

(cont'd  on  p. 11) 
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"me^'  dolls 


ACTIVITIES 

DISCOVERY  INTERVIEWS 


WHAT'S  NEEDED;  • 

Light-colored  cloth  (4  yds.  for  each  child) 
Thread,  needles,  straight  pins 
Pencils  or  pens 

Scraps  of  cloth,  cut  up  nylons  or  other 

stuffing  material 
Scissors 

Yarn,  marking  or  drawing  pens 
WHAT  TO  DO: 


1. 

2. 
3. 


5, 
6. 


7. 
8. 
9, 


Fold  material  in  half  for  double  thick- 
ness. 

Place  material  flat  on  floor. 
Lie  on  back  on  top  of  cloth,  with  arms 
and  legs  extended  out. 
Have  another  person  trace  outline  of 
your  body  onto  cloth. 
Cut  out  your  "body." 
Pin  and  sew  both  layers  of  "body"  to- 
gether, leave  2-3  inches  open  on  head, 
arms,  lbv|S,  and  sides  for  stuffing. 
Stuff. 

Sew  open  areas  closed. 
Add  "hair"  and  facial  features  as  de- 
sired. 


NOTE:  These  "ME"  dolls  can  be  used  as: 
Pillows  .  .  .  Puppets 

Conflict  Resolution  Helpers  -  Using  the  "ME" 
dolls  to  verbalize  conflicts  can  often  make 
it  easier  to  express  true  feelings.  The 
shy,  reticent,  and  hesitant  become  braver 
and  more  vocal . 


Another  way-  school -agers  can  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  is  through  inter- 
views.   The  completed  interviews  may  be 
used  to  put  together  a  mock  documentary 
television  series  on  your  program's  school - 
agers  or  put  together  a  "Hear  All  About  It" 
newsletter. 

Some  school-agers  will  enjoy  tape  recording 
the  interviews,  especially  with  a  microphone 
attafchment.    Others  will  enjoy  the  tradi- 
tional pen  and  paper 
recording  method.  In 
small  groups,  come  up 
with  possible  questions^ 
to  ask  during  the  in- 
terviews.   Some  sug- 
gested questions  follow,  .  . 
but  the  the  school-  \  / 
agers  themselves  will 
suggest  many  of  the  best 
questions : 


Where  and  when  were  you  born? 

Who  do  you  1 ive  with? 

Wheire  do  you  live? 

Do  you  have  a  big  or  little  house? 

If  you  could  have  three  wishes,  what  would 

they  be? 

What's  your  favorite  color? 

Do  you  have  any  pets?   What  kind?  What's 

it's  name? 

Do  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters? 
Is  your  mother  strict?   What  are  your  pa- 
rents 1  ike? 

Can  your  friends  come  to  your  house? 
What's  your  neighborhood  like?    Are  kids 
nice? 


++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
(cont'd  from  p. 10) 


4)  Assigned  risk  pools  -  insurance  com- 
missions in  individual  states  might 
work  with  companies  to  set  up  insurance 
pools  for  centers  (like  assigned  risk 
pools  for  poor  drivers). 


(who  you  totally  trust  or  find  a  new  one) 
and  check  on  your  renewal  prospects  and 
review  your  coverage.    (A  good  resource 
for  information  in  general  on  insurance 
for  child  care  is  article  "Liability 
Insurance  Guide  for  Child  Care  Centers" 
in  CCIE,  May  85).    Most  of  all,  keep  in- 
formed of  this  rapidly  changing  situation. 
by  Nancy  Ledhetter 


As  the  child  care  industry  looks  to  achiev- 
ing some  of  these  long-term  solutions, 
providers  can  take  some  short-term  steps. 
Work  closely  with  your  insurance  agent 

*Parts  of  this  article  were  adapted  from  "7es,  We  Have  No  Insurance:  A  Bad  Problem 
Getting  Worse"  by  Jim  Strickland  and  Roger  Neugebauer  in  CCIE,  July  85. 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 

A  parent's  impression  of  the  first  day  at  the  kids'  club* 


7:30  a,m.  -  8:15  a,m. 

Arrived  at  Kids'  Club  with  my  kindergarte- 
ner, prepared  to  spend  the  day  helping 
the  staff. 

Answered  lots  of  parent  questions  and 
greeted  the  kids. 

Amazed  at  the  number  of  kids  in  the  room. 

Spotted  a  few  anxious  parents  and  in^agin- 
ed  their  concern  about  leaving  their 
little  one  amongst  all  the  chaos.  Sugg- 
ested they  try  the  Arts  &  Crafts  room  for 
a  quieter  environment. 

Helped  some  kids  find  their  lockers. 

8:15  a.m.  -  8:40  a.m. 

Supervised  the  afternoon  kindergartners 
while  the  staff  lined  up  the  kids  by 
school  and  walked  them  to  the  door. 

Discovered  two  first  graders  amongst  the 
kindergartnc:'*s  and  rushed  them  to  the 
door.    Found  out  one  really  was  a  kinder- 
gartner. 


8:40  a.m, 


9:00  a.m. 


Drove  two  kids  to  their  schools  who  didn't 
make  their  bus  connection. 


9:00  a.m. 


11:00  a.m. 


Met  staff  member  who  arrived  for  the  later 
shift.    Impressed  with  how  friendly  and 
1  ively  they  are. 


Helped  make  name  tags  for  the  afternoo? 
kindergartners  who  didn't  have  one. 

11:15  a.m.  -  11:45  a.m. 

Watched  kids  rest  on  pillows  and  mats  for 
a  while.  Delighted  to  see  the  staff  call 
them  one  by  one  to  have  their  faces  wash- 


ed, shirts  tucked  in,  etc.    It  cured  my 
fear  that  my  daughter  wouldn't  be  as  neat 
and  clean  at  school  as  when  she  left  home 
in  the  morning.    Saw  this  group  off  on 
the  bus. 

12:30  p.m.  -  2:45  p..m. 

Heard  about  a  successful  search  party 
after  a  kindergartner  had  gotten  off  the 
bus  at  home.    A  teacher  drove  there  to 
get  him.    Their  check-in  program  really 
works  and  the  teachers  are  extremely  con- 
scientious.   The  bus  driver  now  knows 
that  that  little  boy  goes  to  Kids'  Club. 

At  1:00  Linda  Sisson  said,  "Well,  we're 
about  a  third  of  the  way  through  the  day. 
Wait  till  we  have  over  100  kids  arrive 
after  school."    She  was  right. 

3:00  p.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

Fortunately,  the  buses  were  well  spaced 
&  the  kids  came  in  waves.    Each  staff  mem- 
ber was  in  their  assigned  place.    I  cover- 
ed the  phone  &  helped  in  the  hall.  Those 
lockers  were  hard  to  find.    At  least  that 
will  be  easier  after  the  first  day. 

Amazed  at  how  well  the  kids  were  organiz- 
ed into  groups  &  started  into  activities. 
The  waves  of  children  coming  down  the  hall 
dispersed  &  were  having  fun  in  their  own 
smaller  groups. 


Talked  to  parents  picking  up  their 
kids.    They  have  to  learn  the  routine, 
too,  --  where  the  rooms  are,  sign-out, 
mail  pouches,  etc. 


The  experienced  staff  members  talk 
»about  how  everything  flows  so  much 
^ — 'smoother  once  the  routines  are  esta- 
Iblished.    The  kids  know  what  to  expect 
\&  where  things  are  &  the  staff  knows 
all  of  their  names  &  personalities. 


by  Barb  Kiedrowski  (Parent  of  child  at  Kids' 


What  an  interesting  but  exhausting  day! 
Working  with  kids  all  day  is  hard  work. 
Club,  a  school-age  program  in  Edina,  MN.) 
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TRENDS 

OUR  HOSTAGE  KIDS:   PART-TIME  CHILDREN/  PART-TIME  ADULTS 

by  Rich  Scofield,  Publisher 


Many  "latchkey  children"  are,  in  effect, 
being  held  hostage.    They  stay  behind 
bolted  doors,  not  allowed  to  play  with 
friends,  nor  enjoy  the  outdoors,  nor 
explore  their  neighborhoods.  Develop- 
mentally,  these  children  have  only  a 
child's  cognitive  ability  but  have  adult 
responsibility  thrust  upon  them;  respon- 
sibility that  often  is  above  their 
developmental  ability. 

The  plethora  of  books  and  articles  on 
"how-to  be  safe  and  have  fun  being  a 
latchkey  child"  have  continued  unabated 
while  ther'^  is  still  a  scarcity  of 
after  school  reference  materials. 

This  emphasis  on  self-care  skills  rather 
than  supervised  care  misleads  the  public 
into  complacency  over  the  "latchkey 
probl  em. " 

Self-care  for  elementary-aged  children  is 
not  a  safe  choice  for  an  after  school 
care  arrangement.    Self-care  should  not 
be  encouraged  by  the  media  and  by  com- 
munities through  survival  tips  and  "warm 
lines." 

Phone  hot-lines  and  survival  skills 
courses  should  be  considered  only  part  of 
a  comprehensive  community-wide  program 
for  "latchkey  children."    Thv.  ultimate 
goal  is  adult  supervision. 

Community  projects  that  limit  their  goals 
to  only  stop-gap  measures  are  legitimiz- 
ing self-care  and  promoting  neglect. 
Self-care  for  children  5-11  years  old  is 
not  defensible  from  what  we  know  about 
the  developmental  abilities  and  limita- 
tions of  th'is  age  group.    Many  communi- 
ties are  extending  the  concept  of  the 
need  for  adult  supervision  through  age  14 
or  15  based  on  statistics  of  teen  preg- 
nancies, drug  abuse,  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 


Let's  work  together  to  put  our  resources 
toward  the  goal  of  safe,  enriching  care 
rather  than  perpetuating  self-care  as 
acceptable.    Let's  give  back  to  latchkey 
children  their  childhood. 

From  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 
School-Age  Child  Care 

Children  without  supervision  are  in 
danger.    It  is  not  fair  to  children 
for  us  to  say,  "Children  are  home 
alone;  we  must  teach  them  to  cope." 
If  we  continue  to  promote  programs  to 
teach  survival  skills  to  young  child- 
ren who  are  left  alone,  we  will  simply 
come  to  believe  that  self-care  is  an 
acceptable  child  care  option.  It  is  not.. 

It  is  deceiving  to  parents  to  be  told 
from  popular  sources  that  survival 
skills  will  protect  their  children. 

Of  course  there  are  emergency  situa- 
tions when  children  may  be  home  alone. 
But  should  every  day  be  such  an  emer- 
gency? No. 

Of  course,  children  can  learn  survival 
skills  for  when  they  are  home  alone. 
But  should  every  day  be  a  fight  for 
survival ?  No. 

From  "John  Merrow  on  Self-Care" 

Terms  like  "Self  Care"  and  "Survival 
Skills"  may  make  working  parents  feel 
better  about  having  to  work,  but  they 
are  linguistic  copouts  that  obscure  a 
serious  and  widespread  evasion  of 
social  responsibility  that  threatens 
many  of  our  children. 

"Self  Care"  and  "Survival  Skills"  are 
verbal  smoke  screens.    It's  time  for 
community  action,  for  all  our  children. 


^t  ^ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


BITS  &  PIECES 


Infectious  Disease  &  Critical  Health 
Care  Issues  in  Preschoolers 

One  day  symposium  will  address  issues 
such  as  new  vaccines  (H-flu),  hepatitis, 
diarrheal  diseases  -  October  31st  - 
New  York  Tech,  Long  Island  NY,  $30 

Contact:  Jill  Rooney,  Harbor  Day  Care 
Herricks  Rd,  New  Hyde  Park,  NY  11040 
(516)  248-7048 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

School  Age  NOTES  on  the  Road   

Rich  Scofield  will  be  in: 

Chicago,  Oct.  5th,  Keynote  Speaker 
N.W.  Assoc.  of  Nursery  Schools 


on 

leep- 


Nashville,  Oct.  9-llth,  Tenn.  Assoc.  i 
Young  Children  -  workshop  -  SACC: 
ing  your  sanity  by  working  with,  no' 
against,  the  developmental  needs  of 
5-12  year  olds. 

Chicago,  Oct.  27th,  YMCA  -  Luncheon 
Speaker  -  Program  development  that 
meets  child  development  needs. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  15th,  NAEYC  -  workshop 
SACC:  Programming  and  Developmental 
Considerations 


NEW  BOOK  on  Indoor  Games  added  to  our 
resource  list  -  games  that  are  great 
anytime  of  the  year. 

***The  Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  $11.95 
by  Bob  Greqson  (author  of  The  Outrageous 
Outdoor  Games  Book) 

"No  matter  what  the  weather  you'll  always 
be  ready  with  these  160  engaging  and  fun 
games  and  activities."    Many  spur  of  the 
moment  games  as  well  as  some  plan-ahead 
activities.    Appropriate  for  kids  6  to 
16.    All  of  these  games  are  simple 
enough  to  learn  quickly,  yet  substantial 
enough  that  kids  will  want  to  play 
them  again  &  again.    See  next  page  for 
order  information  and  shipping  charges. 


Price  Increases 

The  publisher  has  increased  the  prices  of 
the  following: 

Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids    now  $9.95 
The  Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  $11.95 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


Terrific  Gift  Idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  In  red  and  light  blue 


Children  Sires  $6  each 
XS(2'4)   S(6'8)  MnO'121  UU  lBl 

Adult  Sties  $8  each 

S  (24-26)   Mm  40)  L  (42-44)   XL  (46-48) 

Atf4  *1  to  lof  mcttmg  %t\4  h«ndttf>« 

DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 
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Proceed*  benefit: 
children's  ADVOCATE 
the  ntwipapei  for  people  who  care  about  kids 


Write 

T-shrrts 

Children's  Advocate 
1017  Unrvtrtily  Ave 
Berkeley.  CA  S4710 
(416)  &49-3t20 


RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


NEW 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

 I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow   $12.95 

 Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine...  12.95 

 Kids'  America    9.95 

 ^Amazing  Days    8.95 

 Sticks  i  Stones  & 

Ice  Cream  Cones  8.95 

 The  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun.. 12. 95 

 Kids'  Kitchen  Takeover   6.95 

 Hug  A  Tree   8.95 

 ^Make  Mine  Music   5.95 

 ^Messing  Around  with  Drinking 

Straw  Construction    4.95 

 Messing  around  with  Water  Pumps 

&  Siphons   4.95 

 Children  are  Children  are 

Children   7.95 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book. .11.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  11.95 

The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 
 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays   11.95 

 Set  B  -  Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  11.95 

Set  C-  Private  "I",  Magic  &  Make 

Believe,  Nature  Crafts. . .11.95 

COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING 

Come  &  Get  It   6.95 


Super  Snacks   3.95 


BOUND  VOLUMES     school  age  NOTES 


B.Vol.  I  $9 
"B.Vol.  Ill  $10 
"B.  Vol.  V  $11 


Special  Offer 

 Volumes  1  &  2 

 Volumes  3  &  4 

 Volumes  1  thru 

All  5  Volumes 


B.Vol 
"V.Vol 


$16.95 
$18.95 
4  29.95 
35.95 


II 
IV 


$9 
$11 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $10.95 

^School -Age  Child  Care:  An 

Action  Manual   16.95 

School-Age  Child  Care:  A 

Policy  Report   10.00 

PARENT  RESOURCES  &  ADMINISTRATION 

^School's  Out  -  Now  What?   10.95 

"Survival  Kit  for  Directors   5.95 


HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid 
Handbook  for  Childhood  Emergencies 

12.95 

A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If...?   4.95 

Blood  &  Guts   6.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

_Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive  Discipline 
by  Clare  Cherry   9.95 

_Creative  Conflict  Resolution  10.95 

"Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  & 

Parents  11.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 
Vol.  1    8.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 
Vol.  2    8.95 

^Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book..  7.95 

"The  Second  Cooperative  Sports 

&  Games  Book   8.95 


Shipping  s  Handling  for  Books 
and  Bound  Volumes 

$0-$12  1.75  $51-$75...4.50 

$13-$2S...2.50      Over  $75... 
$26-$50 . . .3.50        add  6%  of  book  order 

1  year  subscription  $12.95 
New  Renewal 


Total  Books 
Shipping 

Subscription  _ 
TOTAL 


Book  Orders  less  than  $25 
MUST  be  pre-paid. 

Orders  more  than  $25  that  ire  to 
be  billed  must  be  accompanied 
by  agency  purchase  order 

Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders 


NAME 


Address_ 
City 


State 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


SCHOOL-AGE  CONFERENCE 


SCIENCE  PROJECT  CALENDAR 


Sponsored  by  the  School -Age  Child  Care 
Project,  Wellesley,  MA,  this  conference: 
"The  Art  of  the  Practitioner:  A  Regional 
School -Age  Training  Conference"  will  take 
place  December  5-6,  1985  at  the  Baltimore 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Baltimore,  MD.  Session 
topics  include  Child  Development,  Design- 
ing and  Operating  Programs,  and  Parents 
and  Staff  Relations. 


The  Science  Calendar  features  twelve  un- 
usually innovative  science  activities, 
one  each  month.    Each  has  clear  easy  to 
follow  instructions  and  an  "Afterwards" 
which  gives  background  to  the  science 
involved. 


Activities 
II 


Cost: 


$100  -  includes  one  reception, 
one  lunch,  one  copy  of  conference 
material  and  attendance  to  all 
conference  sessions.   -?.'iirH«uNiAii  family  LEARNING  PROJECT 


Contact : 


Ellen  Gannett 
School -Age  Child 
Wellesley,  MA 
(617)  431-1453 

OR 


Care  Project 


SCIENCE 

CALENniW 
,1986 


SACC 


include  making  a  periscope 
and  "movie"  glass  from  sugar;  building 
unusual  kites  and  a  pantograph  from  card- 
board that  allows  you  to  enlarge  or  re- 
duce drawings.    Also,  discovering  the 
science  of  fingerpainting;  tracking  the 
night  sky  with  blueberry  pan- 
cakes, making  litmus  paper 
and  five  other  wonderful 
activities. 


Available  from: 


Experiments  for 
To  Do 


GMG  Publishing 
Dep't  12 
25  W  43rd  St. 
NY,  NY  10036 


!Cost:  $12.45  (post  paid) 


Barbara  Elder 
Institute  for 
Baltimore,  MD 
(301)  669-9000 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^ 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


Inquire  about  fundraising 
information 
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THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE:  THE  NEXT  CRISIS  IN  CHILD  CARE 

BY  RICH  SCOFIELD 

The  child  care  world  is  still  reel  ing  from  ma jor  crises  in  sexual  abuse  and 
liability  insurance.    Now  the  next  crisis  has  already  arrived. 

From  School  Age  NOTES  July/August  1983 

TRENDS     TEACHER  SHORTAGE 


The  current  mini  baby  boom  anci  fewer  graci- 
uates  choosing  teaching  as  a  career  will 
create  a  teacher  shortage  in  preprimary 
and  elementary  gracies  between  1986  anci 
1990  acnorcling  to  a  government  report. 
The  Nat'1  Assoc.  for  Elementary  School 
Principals  preciicts  gracie  school  enroll- 
ments will  increase  in  2  years  from  the 
current  29  million  to  34  million  by  1985. 
Not  only  are  fewer  graciuates  choosing 
teaching  but  there  will  continue  to  be 
fewer  18  year  olcis  in  the  general  popula- 
tion because  of  the  low  birth  rates  of  the 
late  60*s  anci  early  70's. 
How  will  this  affect  chiici  care? 
Preschool  anci  school-age  programs  currently 
depenci  upon  many  people  trained  as  school 
teachers  who  could  not  find  school  jobs. 
Our  field  also  depends  on  young  people. 
In  the  next  few  years  as  the  need  for 
teachers  increases  those  people  in  day 


care  with  teaching  degrees  are  likely  to 
leave  child  care  for  the  better  salaries 
and  vacations  of  school  classrooms.  Day 
care  will  no  longer  have  access  to  unem- 
ployed teachers.  Also  the  pool  of  young 
people  available -will  be  smaller.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  children  needing 
preschool  and  school -age  care  will  increase. 

A  crisis  in  staffing  child  care  will 
parallel  the  teacher  shortage.   What  may 
occur  is  a  boost  in  day  care  salaries  to 
attract  or  keep  degreed  teachers  and  young 
workers.    (Although,  it  is   difficult  to 
see  how  day  care  salaries  and  hours  could 
ever  compete  with  those  of  public  school 
teachers.) 

If  salaries  are  not  boosted,  then  day  care 
will  have  to  rely  on  less  qualified  staff 
than  currently  are  in  the  profession. 


Written  two  years  ago,  the  prediction  of  the  teacher  shortage  reported  in 
School  Age  NOTES  has  become  a  reality  in  many  areas  of  the  country.    We  have 
been  receiving  reports  of  an  upsurge  in  the  difficulty  preschool  and  school- 
age  programs  are  experiencing  in  attracting  staff. 

The  following  are  the  most  recent  predictions  and  facts  regarding  unfilled 
teaching  slots  and  the  decline  in  young  workers: 

-  The  teaching  force  is  aging  and  many  will  soon  retire.    Others  are 
defecting  from  the  profession  because  of  the  "burn  out"  that  comes 
from  low^pay,  low  status,  and  poor  working  conditions.  Researchers 
estimate  that  40-50  percent  of  the  men  and  women  employed  as  first- 
year  teachers  in  1982  will  leave  teaching  within  7  years  under  cur- 
rent conditions. 

-  35%  of  San  Francisco's  teachers  were  slated  to  retire  in  1984. 

-  Fewer  new  teachers  are  hired  because  of  declining  birth  rates,  low 
pay,  low  prestige,  and  many  more  avenues  open  in  the  business  world 
for  women  who  traditionally  taught  in  elementary  classrooms. 


-  The  AFT  reports  that  in  1972,  there 
were  317,000  education  majors  among 
college  students.    In  1984,  the  num- 
ber had  fallen  to  146,000  •  more 
than  a  50%  decrease. 

-  College  enrollment  this  year  will 
dip  slightly  to  12,2  million, 

-  The  population  aged  16  to  19  has  de- 
clined from  16.6  million  in  1980  to 
14.5  million  now. 

-  Six  million  fewer  teens  are  predicted 
by  1990. 

HOW  BAD  IS  IT? 

The  AFT  reports  the  following  staggering 
statistic.    In  1981,  only  1.3  percent  of 
all  graduating  education  majors  had  con- 
centrated in  science  and  math,    ^his  num- 
ber means  that  there  was  less  tha.)  one 
math  or  science  teacher  produced  for 
every  10  school  districts  in  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  and  other  demogra- 
phers the  following  shortfalls  of 
teachers  are  predicted: 

-  12,000  teachers  short  this  year 

-  28,000  by  1987 

-  49,000  by  1990 

-  72,000  by  1992 

-  78,000  by  1993 

WHAT'S  THE  BOTTOMLINE? 

"Terrific  labor  shortage  for  the  rest  of 
the  century." 

"Most  businesses  will  face  problems  stem- 
ming from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
new  employees  entering  the  workforce 
will  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  ent'^y  level  jobs." 
"In  the  1990's  moat  employers  will  find 
themselves  paying  premium  wages  for  in- 
ept employees  at  entry-level  positions." 

THE  DOUBLE  WHAMMY 

The  teacher  decline  affects  director  and 
lead  teacher  positions.    However,  the  in- 
crease in  service  jobs  needing  young 
people  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of 


young  people  (which  is  one  of  the  many 
contributing  factors  to  the  teacher 
shortage)  directly  affect  the  number  of 
people  available  as  aides  in  child  care 
and  other  ancillary  positions  {±.e.  sec- 
retaries, cooks,  custodians).  Thus, 
shortages  in  all  positions  in  child  care 
will  exist. 

HOW  ARE  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  DEALING  WITH  IT? 

-  Asking  retirees  to  return  to  class- 
rooms 

-  Recruiting  from  other  professions 
and  putting  them  through  2-week 
crash  courses 

-  Asking  returning  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers to  teach  in  New  York  City  for 
free  tuition  at  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College 

-  Importing  math  and  science  teachers 
from  West  Germany 

THE  FUTURE 

Increase  in  enrollments  should  drop  off 
sharply  starting  in  1991  according  to  a 
Rand  Corporation  demographer.  However, 
that  enrollment  bulge  will  affect  after 
school  programs  for  several  years  after 
1991 . 

Two  other  likely  victims  of  the  teacher 
shortage  may  be  the  better  schools  pro- 
grams and  public  school  for  four-year- 
olds.    Both  ideas  already  have  a  myriad 
of  hurdles  to  cross.    And  both  ideas  re- 
quire massive  infusions  of  money  without 
having  a  teacher  shortage  to  deal  with. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  IN  CHILD  CARE  DO? 

The  January/February  issue  of  School 
Age  NOTES  will  examine  "Solutions  for 
Child  Care." 
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ACTIVITIES 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


large  balloon 
coffee  can 
rubber  band 
tiny  piece  of 

(about 
white  glue 


SOUND  SCOPE^ 

WHAT  TO  DO  (cont'd); 


broken  mirror  h  cm 


square 


HOW  TO  MAKE: 


2. 
3. 


5. 


Blow  up  the  large  balloon  and  leave 
for  2-3  hours  to  stretch  the  rubber. 
Remove  both  ends  of  coffee  can. 
Prick  stem  end  of  balloon  to  let  air 
out. 

Cut  large  circle  of  rubber  from 
balloon. 

Stretch  rubber  over  one  end  of  coffee 
can. 

Put  rubber  band  over  balloon  circle 
and  coffee  can  end  to  hold  balloon 
circle  in  place.    Two  people  may  be 
needed  to  do  Ihis. 
Glue  mirror  piece  to  stretched  bal- 
loon surface,  slightly  off  center. 
CAUTION:  Sharp  mirror  piece  can  cut. 
Be  careful . 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Hold  soundscope  to 
sunl ight  on  mirror 
spot  onto  a  shaded 
Shout,  sing,  groan 


window  to  catch 
and  its  reflected 
wall . 

,  or  make  whatever 


sounds  into  open  end  of  can. 
Note  how  the  reflected  sunlight  moves 
on  the  shaded  wall . 


The  rate  at  which  the  reflected  sunlight 
moves  is  the  frequency  or  pitch  of  the 
sound. 

The  distance  it  moves  is  the  loudness. 


loud,  high  pitch 
softer,  high  pitch 


loud,  low  pitch 
soft,  low  pitch 
NOTE :  Suspending  or  propping  the  sound- 
scope  may  help  maintain  the  posi- 
tion while  noises  are  made. 

^THE  SCIENCE  BOOK  by  S.  Stein,  p^ldO 


HOW  TO  REFLECT  SOUND 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

newspaper 

scissors 

tape 

broomstick  or  dowel  same  size  as  broom- 
stick 

watch  or  clock  with  a  loud  tick 
cardboard  (8"  x  10") 

WHAT  TO  DO; 

1.  Make  two  paper  tubes  by  rolling  news- 
paper around  a  broom  handle. 

2.  Hold  watch  at  one  end  of  tube.  Direct 
other  end  of  tube  toward  cardboard. 
(Cardboard  is  a  sounding  board.) 

3.  Have  second  person  hold  second  tube  to 
ear  while  holding  other  end  toward 
sounding  board  cardboard. 

Experiment  with  different  positions  of 
the  tubes  to  see  how  easily  sound  waves 
can  be  reflected. 
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ACTIVITIES 


SHADOW  STICK 


HOW  TO  MAKE: 

Outdoors  on  a  sunny  day,  place  a  stick  in 
the  center  of  a  ring  of  12  stones,  equal- 
ly distant  from  each  other.    Every  hour, 
the  shadow  of  the  stick  will  fall  on  ano- 
ther stone.    This  marks  the  passage  of 
time  just  as  the  hour  hand  on  a  clock 
does.    Discuss  the  concept  of  time  and 
the  movement  of  the  sun  in  relation  to 
time. 


RACE  AGAINST  TIME 
MATERIALS  NEEDED; 
36  egg  cartons 

Stopwatch  or  watch  with  minute  hand 
HOW  TO  PLAY: 

1.  Stack  egg  cartons  6  high  by  3  wide. 

2.  Starting  line  is  50  feet  away. 

3.  Each  child  races  from  starting  line 
to  store  (egg  cartons);  picks  up  one 
carton,  returns  to.  starting  line  and 
restacks  cartons. 


Have  each  child  time  how  long  it  takes 
to  do  this.    Have  them  try  to  beat  their 
own  first  time. 


KOREAN  COAT  OF  ARMS 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

construction  paper 
cardboard  or  tagboard 
glue,  scissors 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Cut  out  circle  of 
cardboard  or  tag- 
board, 

2.  Cut  out  construction  paper  1n  shapes 
on  pattern. 

3.  Glue  cut-out  shapes  onto  circle. 


WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING  IN  METRIC 

Distance: 

1  inch  ^  2.54  centimeters 
1  yard  =  a  little  less  than  1  meter 
100  cm  =  1  meter  (39  inches) 
1000  meters  =  1  kilometer 
25  miles  =  40  kilometers 

Weight: 

1  kilogram  =  2.2  pounds 
Volume 

1  quart  =  a  little  less  than  1  liter 


5ee  BIG  BOOK  OF  RECIPES  FOR  FUN  for  acti-^ 
vities  to  measure^  weigh  and  assess  time. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


KIDS  YOU  don't  like 


"No  kid  is  all  bad." 

"Like  all  children  equally«" 

"Don't  have  favorites." 

These  familiar  truisms  carry  an  implica- 
tion that  we  must  like  all  children.  It 
implies  that  a  "good"  child  care  worker 
would  never  dislike  any  child  in  his/her 
care.    However,  "good"  child  care  workers 
do  dislike  children  in  their  care. 

Often  the  underlying  reasons  we  dislike 
a  child  is  that  she  is  a  constant  reminder 
of  something  we'd  prefer  to  forget. 

Example:  Your  mom  constantly  got  on  you 
for  drumming  your  fingers  on  the  table  ^ 
You  still  catch  yourself  doing  it,  especi-^ 
ally  when  you're  thinking  through  a  diffi-^ 
cult  problem*    Eight^year^old  Maria,  whom 
you  dislike,  drums  her  fingers  on  the 
table,  especially  when  she's  doing  her 
homework* 

Children  we  dislike  fall  into  4  categories: 
1.  have  physical  characteristics  that  are 
repulsive  to  us 

-  constantly  "runny"  nose 

-  extremely  tall  and  "gangly,"  etc. 


2.  have  physical  behaviors  that  drive 
us  crazy 

-  stick  out  tongue  at  others 

-  drum  fingers 

-  rock  back  and  forth 

-  whistle  frequently,  etc. 

3.  have  emotional  need  that  manifests 
itself  in  set  of  operating  behaviors 

-  the  child  who  constantly  whines 

-  the  bully 

-  the  class  clown 

-  Mis  Prissy,  etc. 


4.  have  intellectual  behaviors  that  make 
us  feel  less  capable 

-  challenge  our  in  information  in  front 
of  others 

-  constantly  have  more  info  th^»n  we  do 
on  any  and  all  topics,  etc. 


DEALING  WITH  A  CHILD  YOU  DISLIKE 

*  Admit  to  yourself  your  feelings  of  dis- 

like for  a  particular  child.  Accept 
these  feelings  as  natural  and  okay. 
No  one  likes  everyone  all  of  the  time. 
The  basis  of  friendships  and  relation- 
ships is  that  people  like  some  people 
but  not  others. 

*  Identify  what  it  is  that  triggers  the 

dislike  for  the  child.    If  it  is  a 
common  "fault,"  like  drumming  your 
fingers,  talk  with  the  child  about 
this  "fault"  with  an  attitude  of 
helping  each  other. 

*  Help  the  child  to  change  negative  be- 

haviors that  are  changeable.    The  child 
child  with  the  constantly  runny  nose 
will  be  helped  by  you  if  you  suggest 
tissues  and  if  you  discuss  with  a 
parent  possible  causes  and  solutions 
for  alleviating  the  child's  condition. 
The  whiner  can  be  helped  by  gently 
and  lovingly  echoing  how  he  sounds; 
by  having  him  repeat  his  requests  in 
a  non-whining  voice;  by  informing  him 
you  will  ignore  all  "whiny"  con- 
versation and  by  following 
through  by  ignoring  his  whin- 
ing. 

*  Discuss  in  a  group  such 
topics  as,  "What  do 
you  1  ike  about  your 
friends?"  or  "What 
do  you  do  when  you 
dislike  someone?"  or 
"Can  you  really  like 
everyone?   Why?  Why 
not?" 

Even  with  all  this,  you  will  continue  to 
have  children  in  your  care  whom  you  will 
dislike   You  may  wish  it  was  not  so. 
You  may  feel  guilty.    But  disliking  some- 
one, even  children,  is  as  much  a  fact  of 
life  as  liking  someone,  even  children. 
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VISITS  TO  RESTAURANT  KITCHENS 

A  visit  to  restaurant  kitchens  can  offer 
school -agers  much  information  about  jobs 
and  careers.    Prepare  for  the  visits  by 
putting  together  a  list  of  questions  to 
find  answers  either  before  or  during  the 
visits.    Questions  could  include: 

What  kind  of  education  do  you  need  to 
work  in  a  fast  food  or  gourmet  res- 
taurant?   to  cook? 

How  much  do  you  get  paid? 

What  does  a  chef  do? 

What  other  jobs  besides  a  chef  or  cook 
are  there?    Be  sure  to  ask  about 
restaurant  managers. 

Did  you  go  to  a  cooking  or  chef  school? 

What  schools  would  you  recommend? 

How  did  you  get  this  job? 

Use  this  information  to  have  the  children 
make  a  booklet  on  cooking  as  a  career. 
Also  include  more  information  about  cook- 
ing and  chef  schools:  locations,  sizes, 
times  required  to  complete  course,  tui- 
tion costs,  helpful  or  required  high 
school  classes. 


HOLIDAY  RECIPE  FILE 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

file  cards  3x5 

special  holiday  recipes 

colored  pencils  or  pens  or  typewriter 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Collect  special  holiday  recipes  from 
family  and  friends.    Be  sure  to  end  up 
with  recipes  from  different  countries 
and  ethnic  groups. 

2.  Copy  recipes  onto  file  cards.  Use 
holiday  colors  to  print  with  or  type. 
Decorate  with  hoi iday  drawings. 

3.  Punch  hole  in  top  left  corner  of  each 
card. 

4.  Tie  together  with  holiday  ribbon  or 
yarn. 

Note:  Check  SUPER  SNACKS  by  J.  Warren  for 
many  holiday  recipes. 


TRENDS 

what's  hot  with  the  school-agers? 


For  Boys:  Rambo,  Hulk  Hogan,  and  pro  For  Girls;  Friendship  pins  on  shoelaces 

wrestlers  in  any  form  of  toys,  clothing,  are  "out'*  and  plastic  charms  stuck  any- 

and  lunch  boxes.    (Whatever  happened  to  where  are  "in." 

the  peace  movement?) 

Plaids,  stirrup  tights,  and  neons  are 
Still  popular  -  Voltron,  Go-Bots,  and  also  "in"  wear. 

Transformers  (those  incredible  toys 

that  look  like  radios,  vehicles,  or  While  the  Care  Bears  are  still  lingering 

other  innocent  objects  and  then  change  around,  the  Cabbage  Patch  Dolls  are  dead, 

into  all-powerful  super  robots.) 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

RENEWED  YOUR  subscription  to  school  age  notes? 

If  you  have,  and  are  now  getting  two  issues  when  you  should  be  getting  one,  please  let 
us  know.    We'll  correct  this  and  make  sure  your  renewal  is  extended  the  full  year. 

Any  other  problems  or  concerns  about  your  subscription?    Call  or  write  us  and  we'll 
correct  immediately. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 

"you  always  choose  the  boys" 


Children  "listen"  more  to  action  than  to 
words.    That  is,  they  form  their  impres- 
sions, interpretations,  and  understanding 
of  the  people  and  world  around  them  by 
what  is  done  rather  than  what  is  said. 
The  younger  they  are,  the  more  this 
happens. 

Thus,  the  chi^fd  who  isn't  chosen  for 
something  or  is  disciplined  may  try  to 
think  of  a  reason  why  the  caregiver  does- 
n't like  him/her.    It  is  easier,  in  the 
child's  mind,  to  blame  the  caregiver  than 
to  accept  the  fact  that  not  everyone  can 
be  chosen  or  that  they  were  not  following 
the  rules  and  must  accept  the  consequences, 

The  child  may  pick  a  reason  of  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  caregiver.    How  many 
times  in  the  same  afternoon  have  you 
heard: 

"You  always  choose  the  girl  3." 
"You  always  choose  the  boys." 
"You  always  choose  the  younger  kids." 
"You  always  choose  the  older  kids." 


"The  boys 
always  get  to 
use  the  climb- 
ing dome." 


Protests  about  sex  and  age  discrimination 
(whether  real  or  imagined)  are  usually 
voiced  to  caregivers.    However,  feelings 
of  racial,  ethnic  or  economic  discrimina- 
tion are  only  voiced  among  their  peers. 

Generally  it  is  the  group  with  which  the 
caregiver  is  identified  that  is  the  easi- 
est for  another  child  to  accuse  that  fa- 
voritism is  being  shown. 

"Mr.  Smith  always  chooses  the  boys." 

"Mr.  Ramirez    never  chooses  the 
Anglos." 

"Igor  always  chooses  the  Russian 
kids." 


For  the  caregiver  who  is  not  aware  of 
categorizing  the  children  -  boys-qirls, 
black-white,  etc..  stop  and  categorize. 
Notice  if  subconsciously  you  are  choos- 
ing the  boys  more  often  than  the  girls, 
etc.  Go  over  the  list  of  children.  Ask 
yoursel f : 

How  many  times  have  I  done  something 
special  with  this  child? 

How  many  times  have  I  left  this 
child  out?  Why? 

Next,  make  a  conscious  effort  to  choose 
children  fairly  -  an  equal  distribution 
of  boys,  girls,  ethnic  groups,  younger 
children,  older  childr;t..    This  may  feel 
uncomfortable  at  first  but  soon  will  be- 
come a  habit. 

Sometimes  a  child  is  not  chosen  because 
they  get  picked  up  <^arly  and  would  not 
have  time  to  finish  the  project,  be  back 
at  the  center,  etc.    Sometimes,  a  child 
is  not  chosen  for  a  leadership  or  respon- 
sible task  because    the  child  has  not 
followed  through  and  completed  a  previous 
task.   

Let  children  know  the  reasons  for  your 
actions,  and  work  with  and  set  up  con- 
ditions to  be  chosen  another  time.  For 
example,  the  children  who  go  home  early 
might  arrange  to  go  home  later  one  after- 
noon, so  they  could  run  off  copies  of  the 
parent  newsletter. 

Another  way  to  avoid  and  minimize  chil- 
dren's misinterpretations  of  caregiver's 
actions  is  to  verbal ize  -  talk  out  loud 
-  to  children  about  how  a  specific  deci- 
sion is  made. 

For  example,  loud  enough  for  other  chil- 
dren to  hear,  "LiSu,  your  mother  doesn't 
usually  get  here  until  closing  and  you've 
finished  making  your  Korean  mask,  right? 
That  gives  you  time  to  do  something  else. 
Carry  these  bags  of  egg  cartons  back  to 
the  storage  area.    Put  them  beside  the 
orange  cabinet." 
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CHANUKAH 

Also  called  Festival  of  Lights,  this  Jew- 
ish holiday  celebrates  the  winning  of  a 
fight  for  religious  freedom  2000  years 
ago.    Celebration  begins  Dec.  8  this  year 
and  lasts  8  days.    One  candle  is  lit  each 
day  and  candles  are  kept  in  a  special 
candle  holder  called  a  menorah. 

Special  Activities 

Make  a  menorah,  candles,  a  driedel  cake 
and  a  paper  dreidel  (spinning  top). 

ST.  lucia's  day 

This  Swedish  celebration  or  Festival  of 
Lights  is  on  Dec.  13th.    Lucia  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  saint  that  brings  in  the 
Christmas  season  and  the  longer,  colder 
days  of  winter.    Swedish  tradition  is 
that  the  children  serve  a  breakfast  of 
cat-shaped  buns  with  raisin  eyes  and 
coffee  to  their  parents.    One  daughter 
wears  a  crown  of  evergreens  and  candles 
and  carries  the  food  on  a  tray. 

Special  Activities 

Make  cat-shaped  buns  with  raisin  eyes. 
Make  real  candles  and  paper  crowns  with 
candles. 

Act  out  this  tradition  as  a  play  and 
serve  buns  and  coffee  or  cocoa  to  the 
audience. 

BOXING  DAY 

Wrapping  Christmas  boxes  to  give  to  pub- 
lic servants  on  Dec.  26th  is  a  tradition 
in  England. 

Special  Activities 

Make  a  list  of  "public  servants"  and 

decide  what  gifts  to  give  them. 
Make  small  gifts  (cookies,  candles,  clay 

statues,  book  marks,  coupons  for  free 

car  wash). 
Make  your  own  wrapping  paper. 
Wrap  and  give  gifts.    Be  sure  and  say: 

"Happy  Boxing  Day!", 

**Check  out  I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBOW,  BIG  BOOK 


and  STICKS  AND  STONES    for  many  great  hoi 


KWANZA 

An  Afro-American  celebration,  Kwanza 
means  first  fruits  and  begins  Dec.  25th, 
lasting  seven  days.    Each  day  a  gift  of 
idea  is  talked  about  and  celebrated.  One 
candle  is  lit  each  day.    On  the  seventh 
day,  small  gifts  are  given  and  a  big 
feast  is  shared.    Ideas  thought  about 
are:  Dec.  26  -  unity;  Dec.  27  -  self- 
determination;    Dec.  28  -  group  effort; 
Dec.  29  -  group  economics;  Dec.  30  - 
creativity;  Dec.  31  -  purpose;  Jan.  1  - 
faith. 

Special  Activities 

Invite  a  guest  who  has  celebrated  Kwanza 

to  share  the  ideas,  songs  and  dances. 
Make  candles. 

Find  out  why  first  fruits  is  important 

to  this  celebration. 
Have  a  Kwanza  feast. 

POSADAS 

This  is  a  Mexican  or  Spanish  American 
celebration  of  the  Advent  Season  -  the 
coming  of  Christmas.    It  begins  December 
16th.    Families,  neighborhoods  and  even 
the  whole  community  may  be  involved, 
Posadas  means  lodging.    Families  act  out 
the  traditional  story  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
(parents  of  Jesus)  seeking  lodging  in 
Bethlehem  before  Jesus  was  born.  Two 
children  carry  statues  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
from  house  to  house  seeking  a  place  to 
stay.    At  each  housi;    the  lights  are 
out  and  the  couple  is  sent  away.    At  the 
last  house,  the  lights  come  on  and  the 
children  are  invited  in.    Singing  and 
music  playing  are  often  a  part  of  the 
search  for  lodging. 

Special  Activities 

Make  clay  statues  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 

Create  a  village  of  Bethlehem. 

Do  a  play  of  this  special  Mexican  cele- 
bration.   Have  a  feast  at  the  last 
"house." 

Make  a  nativity  scene  out  of  cardboard, 
"hay,"  clay  figurines. 

OF  RECIPES  FOR  FUN,  KIDS'  KITCHEN  TAKEOVER, 
iday  activities* 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


Trip  to  borrow  or 
buy:  Time  &  Meas- 
uring by  A.  Hall 
&  S.  Reit.  True 
Book  of  Time  by 
F.  Ziner  &  E. 
Thompson,  Space 
&  Time  by  Bendeck 


Plant  beans  or 
other  quick  grow- 
ing seeds. 
Measure  daily 
growth  in  inches 
and  centimeters 
and  chart  over 
two  weeks  time. 


Provide  measuring 
tools:  scales, 
thermometers, 
yard  sticks, 
measuring  tapes. 
Allow  children 
to  measure  every 
thing , (See  p. 4) 


Make  muffins  or 
play  dough.  Talk 
about  different 
measurements: 
ounces,  cups, 
tablespoons;  and 
time:  to  prepare, 
to  bake,  to  eat, 
to  digest.  


Make  metric 
measuring  tape 
(189  cm  long  x 
30  cm  wide) . 
Have  children 
measure  their 
height.  Record 
on  measuring  tape 


Make  a  Shadow 
Stick. 


(See  p. 4) 


Have  children 
weigh  on  a 
metric  scale, 
or  convert 
ounces  and 
pounds  to 
metric  weight. 


Visit  favorite 
park.  Measure 
the  distance  in 
miles  and  kilo- 
meters. Observe 
and  record  time 
it  takes  to  get 
there. 


Have  children 
measure  fre- 
quently used 
places:  the  art 
room,  soccer 
field,  gym,  vol 
leyball  net;  or 
throw  ball  and 
measure  distance 


Race  against  time 


Z5 
O 
CO 


o 


CO 


O 
X 


Experiment  with 
making  different 
sounds  (sad,  madj 
scary,  loud, 
soft,  grating). 
Think  of  &  list 
how  many  sounds 
their  bodies 
make. 


Experiment 
Tell  a  story  or 
message  without 
sound  (block 
ears).    Tell  a 
story  with  words 
only  -  no  visual 
cues.    Use  blind 
fnldf;.  


Reflect  Sound 
Activity 


(See  p.  3) 


Soundscope 


(See  p. 3) 


Make  a  story  tape 
using  sound  ef- 
fects (door  clos- 
ing, laughter, 
cheering) .  Use 
beeps  for  page 
turns. 


Visit  1 ibrary : 
check  out  books 
about  Korea, 
Korean  language, 
and  music  tapes. 


Make  Korean 

Coat  of  Arms 
(See  p.  3) 


Chanukah 
(Jewish) 


(See  p. 8) 


Boxing  Day 
(England) 


(See  p.  8) 


Have  Korean 
visitors  from 
community  tal k 
to  children 
about  life  in 
Korea. 


Make  model  of 
Korean  village 
huts  out  of  clay 
and  straw. 


Make  Korean 
masks. 


E 


St.  Lucia* s  Day 
(Sweden) 


(See  p. 8) 


Posados 
(Mexico) 


(See  p. 8) 


Kwanza 
(Afro- 
African) 


(See  p. 8) 


o 

o 


Make  a  hoi iday 
recipe  file. 
Try  a  different 
holiday  snack 
each  day  for  a 
week. 

(See  p. 6) 


Visit  a  gourmet 
restaurant  kit- 
chen. 


(See  p. 6) 


Visit  a  fast 
food  restaurant 
kitchen. 


(See  p. 6) 


Make  information 
booklet  on  cook- 
ing as  a  career. 


(See  p. 6) 


Hoi  iday  Store 
Sell  homemade 
hoi iday  gifts  - 
candles,  cookies, 
menorrah,  recipe 
file  cards, 
statues. 
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OVERWHELMED?  FRUSTRATED?  0VERCHALLEN6ED? 
LIFE  AS  A  TEACHER/DIRECTOR 


Teacher/Directors  hire. . .fire, . .answer 
the  phone. . .plan. ..train. . . bill . . .budget 
.. .schedule. . .do  referrals.. .do  bookkeep- 
ing. .  .tutor.  .  .design  program. . .clean  up 
...give  first  aid. . .open/close  building 
...do  intakes. . .nurture. . .order  supplies 
...make  monthly  reports. . .settle  fights 
...have  fun. ..role  model .♦.transport 
chil dren. . .take  the  heat. . .cook. . .do 
snacks. . .maintain  waiting  lists. .  .attend 
training  conferences. . .scrounge. . .do  com- 
munity P.R... .serve  as  liaison/building/ 
school/principal ..  ,read  professional  lit- 
erature..  .deal  with  custodians  or  be  the 
custodian. . .meet  with  parents. . .identify 
resources. . .counsel .. .be  a  diplomat... 
support  parents... do  repairs.. .problem 
solve. ..plan  field  trips. . .evaluate. . , 
supervise  chil dren/staff. . .hunt  for  more 
space. . .change  kids'  pants... 


ICooK]  \rur^^]  [^ostodiami  is&:an»ey)  fa)c^iasetjft\ 
The  many  hats  of  the  Teacher/Director 

Phew!    The  crux  of  doing  a  good  job  and 
feeling  successful  as  Teacher/Director, 
has  to  do  with  tackling  and  conquering  the 
problem  of  so  many  and  so  varied  jobs  to 
do  all  at  the  same  time! 

The  Teacher/Director  needs  to  move  easily 
back  and  forth  between  being  the  Teacher, 
providing  the  care  to  the  school-age  chil- 
dren, and  being  the  Director,  that  is, 
assuming  and  acting  on  administrative 
tasks. 

Probl em:  While  supervising  and  caring  for 
the  school -agers,  you,  as  Teacher/director 
are  frequently  interrupted  to  answer  the 
phone. 


Probl em:  You  have  set  aside  4-5  p.m.  to 
finish  the  budget  report  for  the  board 
meeting  at  5:30  p.m.    The  volunteer  who 
was  to  help  with  school-agers  just  called 
to  say  he  can't  make  it. 

Juggling  multiple  responsibilities  takes 
a  three-fold  approach:  Delegation, 
Motivation,  and  Time  Management. 

DELEGATION 

Share  the  v/orkload  with  other  staff; 
parents;  board  members;  school-agers  and 
volunteers.    Delegation  is  difficult  for 
most  people.    It's  harder  for  someone  new 
to  the  director  role.    Delegating  means 
letting  go  of  a  little  pov/er  of  your  po- 
sition as  director.    Trust  in  others  to 
responsibly  carry  out  the  task  if  neces- 
sary.   Usually  a  new  director  has  not 
mastered  the  jobs  yet.    Therefore,  they 
are  hesitant  about  handing  unmastered 
tasks  over  to  someone  else.    Often,  a  new 
director  has  to  do  many  of  the  tasks  first, 
feel  comfortable  with  what  is  involved, 
then  begin  by  delegating  parts  of  that  job. 
In  the  school-age  field,  turnover  of  di- 
rectors and  staff  is  high.    Survival  for 
the  Teacher/Director  means  learning  to 
delegate  fast! 

What  if  you  are  supervising  the  children, 
and  a  parent  drops  by  to  learn  about  the 
program?    How  does  delegating  help  you 
perform  these  two  tasks  at  the  same  time 
and  feel  successful  at  both  of  them? 

Several  options  are  open: 

*Ask  the  parent  to  join  you  and  observe 
the  program  in  action;  have  the  children 
tell  about  what  they  do  and  like.  After- 
wards, give  the  parent  some  written  in- 
formation on  the  program.    Arrange  for 
them  to  come  back  at  a  time  you  do  not 
have  direct  care  of  the  children. 

(cont'd  on  p. 11} 
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*Have  a  staff  member,  board  member, 
volunteer  or  school-ager  give  the 
parents  a  program  tour. 

♦Arrange  for  someone  else  (staff,  volun- 
teers) to  supervise  the  school-agers 
while  you  talk  with  parents. 

NOTE:  Remember  when  delegating  different 
responsibilities,  hold  on  to  the  jobs 
you  like  and  do  well;  match  up  other 
jobs  with  people's  skills  and  likes; 
divide  up  the  jobs  no  one  wants  to  do. 

MOTIVATION 

A  large  part  of  a  Director's  job  involves 
relating  to  other  adults  -  paid  staff, 
volunteers,  parents,  board  members  -  to 
get  them  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  A 
lot  of  headaches  and  frustrations  can  be 
avoided  by  having  effective  skills  in 
motivating  others  to  do  a  good  job. 
Great!    But  how  do  you  do  that? 

Motivation  entails  helping  persons  to  be 
involved  in  tasks  or  pursuits  they  can 
feel  good  about  doing  and  can  do  well. 

*  Start  by  observing  and  keeping  track  of 
what  people  like  to  do  and  what  they 

al ready  do  well . 

*  Match  up  people  with  specific  identifi- 
able skills  with  tasks  to  be  done.  The 
flattery  of  someone  noticing  a  job  well 
done  motivates  people  to  take  on  the 
responsibility  where  this  good  feeling 
will  get  reinforced. 

Example:  That  financial  report  is  due 
for  the  board  meeting  every  first  Tues- 
day of  the  month.    One  of  the  parents 
mentioned  how  she  used  to  help  do  the 
financial  report  for  the  preschool  pro- 
gram her  daughter  used  to  go  to.  This 
parent  is  already  motivated  to  do  your 
financial  report. 

TIME  MANAGEMENT 

Many  excellent  time  management  books  are 
available.    Being  well  organized,  using 
time  effectively  can  make  the  difference 
between  being  totally  frustrated  with 
the  dual  role  of  T/D  or  being  challenged 
by  the  myriad  of  exciting  expectations, 
tasks  and  adventures  of  this  position. 


A  few  basic  techniques  to  start  with  are: 

*  Block  out  time  that  is  devoted  totally 
to  the  children,  even  if  this  is  only 
15-30  minutes  a  day.    Allow  no  interrup- 
tions, except  emergencies. 

*  Block  out  time  that  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  administrative  tasks.    Even  if 
this  is  only  15-30  minutes  a  day.  Allow 
no  interruptions  -  not  even  phone  calls. 

*  Choose  the  same  time  each  day  to  make 
phone  calls.    Try  to  make  the  majority 
of  your  calls  during  that  time. 

*  Make  a  schedule  of  when  you  will  be 
where,  doing  what.    POST  IT! 

*  Make  a  list  of  three  administrative 
tasks  you  want  to  get  done  that  day  -  be 
sure  you  can  actually  accomplish  each 
task  in  the  time  you  have.    Be  reality- 
based  . 

*  Use  a  code-a-phone, a  volunteer,  or  a 
school-ager  to  answer  the  phones.  Re- 
turn calls  at  prearranged  or  scheduled 
intervals. 

*  Use  your  time  to  get  the  most  out  of 
each  minute.    Hire  persons  that  will 
save  you  time  (therefore  $)  and  increase 
the  quality  of  the  program.    You  may 
have  to  convince  your  Board  of  this 
first! 

For  example  -  one  hour  of  a  bookkeeper's 
services  will  probably  free  up  2-3  hours 
of  your  time  for  other  tasks. 
For  example  -  a  secretary  for  1  to  1% 
hours  each  afternoon  to  answer  the  phone, 
type  letters,  arrange  the  gymnastic  class 
or  run  off  announcements  to  parents  can 
mean  more  quality  time  with  school -agers 
and  prevent  burnout. 

Do  the  jobs  you  can  do  well  and  can  do 
quickly.    Use  contracted  staff  or  volun- 
teer help  to  do  jobs  that  you  are  not 
efficient  in  doing. 

These  Time  Management  books  are  available 
in  bookstores  for  under  $4  each:  How  to 
Get  Control  of  Your  Time  and  Your  Life, 
Getting  Things  Done,  and  Doin_.  It  Now. 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


HOW  SICK  IS  THIS  CHILD? 


Seven-year  old  Luisa  shuffles  into  the 
room,  shoulders  drooping,  skin  pale, 
eyes  glassy.    Regina,  the  caregiver, 
realizes  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  usually  bouncing  and  boisterous  girl. 
She  walks  over  to  Luisa  and  touches  her 
arm,  noticing  how  hot  her  skin- feels. 
"Is  Luisa  sick?"  Regina  asks  herself. 
As  a  caregiver,  not  trained  to  assess 
health  and  illness,  what  steps  does  Re- 
gina need  to  take  to  determine  if  a 
child  is  indeed  sick  and  what  action  to 
take.    Caregivers  and  directors  must 
decide  if  Luisa  just  needs  to  be  quiet 
for  a  few  minutes,  or  if  they  should 
call  a  parent  whose  supervisor  might 
frown  greatly  on  personal  phone  calls, 
or  if  they  should  take  the  child  for 
immediate  medical  attention. 


For  child  caregivers  and 
directors,  help  is  available 
from  a  7-page  booklet  called 
"Daily  Health  Inspec- 
tion" Guidelines 
which  is  laid  out 
  for  quick,  easy-to- 
follow  use..  Information  includes  what 
to  look  for,  what  questions  to  ask  the 
parent,  as  well  as  what  action  to  take. 
Cost:  $2.50  plus  $.85  for  postage  and 
handling.    If  you  are  interested  in  sick 
child  care,  include  that  in  your  request, 

Contact:  Gail  Gonzalez 

San  Juan  Bautisa  Child  Dev  Ctr 
1945  Terilyn  Av. 
San  Jose,  CA  95122 


Early  and  Middle  Childhood 

Professionals    Earn  your  doctoral  degree 

without  interrupting  your  career 

Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 
Summer  Workshops 
Field-based  Projects 
Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 
Nationwide  Program  Locations 

For  program  information 
Write:  Nova  University 
Dept.  CAE-S.A. 
3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7459 


jH  Nova  University 
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NEWS  UPDATE 


INSURANCE  CRISIS 

Insurance  coverage  continues  to  be  a 
problem  for  many  child  care  centers  and 
family  day  homes.    (See  Sept/Oct  *85 
School  Age  NOTES.)  Cigna,  an  insurance 
company,  is  working  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children  (NAEYC)  to  provide  a  highly 
restrictive  liability  policy  for  child 
care  centers--no  word  on  family  day  homes 
yet . 


SLIM  HOPES  FOR  SACC  $$ 

From  Day  Care  Information  Service 
Sept.  30 r  1985 

Federal  $  for  School -Age  Child  Care  is 
dying  a  slow  death.    A  new  version  of 
the  Latchkey  and  Information  and  Refer- 
ral (I  &  R)  block  grants  is  now  before 
the  Senate.    It  contains  $3  million  for 
latchkey  and  $2  million  for  I  &  R.  The 
House  version  contains  zero. 


Child  care  insurance  articles: 

"Yes,  We  Have  No  Insurance"  A  BAD  Problem 
Getting  Worse  by  J.  Strickland  and  R. 
Neugebauer.     child  Care  information  EX- 
CHANGE July  1985. 

Liability  Insurance  Guide  for  Child  Care 
Centers  by  the  Child  Law  Center.  • 

Child  Care  Information  EXCHANGE  May  1985. 

Insurance  Crisis  Update:  The  Search  for 


For  more  information  on  the  history  of 
this  SACC  bill,  see  the  following  arti- 
cles in  School  Age  NOTES: 

School  Facilities  Child  Care  Act 

January/February  '84 
School  Age  Child  Care  1n  the  Limelight! 

$30  million  Bill  Passes  House! 

July/August  '84 

Don't  Start  Sharpening  Your  "Grant  Wri- 
ting Pencils"  Yet  oanuary/ hepruary  '85 
News  Update:  $  Millions  for  SACC  Still 


Sol utions .     Child  Care  Information  EX- 
CHANGE September  1985. 

Back  issues  of  EXCHANGE  available  for  $4 
from:  EXCHANGE 
P  0  Box  2890 
Redmond  WA  98073 


For  the  latest  in- 
formation, contact: 
NAEYC  (202)  232-8777 

Child  Care  Action 

Campaign 
(512)  451-7361 


in  Limbo  May/ June  '85 

Also  see  Advocating  (Fighting)  for 
Children    May/ June  '84 


Proceedi  benefit: 

children's  ADVCX^ATE 
tha  newspaper  for  people  who  care  about  kid* 


Terrific  Gift  idea 

High  Quality 
50/50  pre-shrunk  T-shirts 

Available  in  red  and  light  blue 

Children  sues  S6  each 
XS(2-4)  S(6'B)  Mn0.t2f  104  t6f 

Adult  Sites  S8  each 
5  (24  26)  M  (38  40)  L  142  44)  XL  (46  48) 

AM  t1  ftO  f*r  miHfif  »n4  h4n4hnf 

DISCOUNTS  ON  BULK  ORDERS 


Write 
T-shirts 

Childrtn's  Advocsie 
1017  Univertity  Ave 
Berktley.  CA  94710 
(4151  S49-3«20 
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FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY 


TOOT  YOUR  OWN  HORN 


Elise,  school -age  child  care  worker, 
takes  care  of  12  schoolagers,  age  6  to 
12,  every  week  day  from  2:45  to  6:00  p.m. 
She  really  likes  schoolagers  -  enjoys 
their  zest  for  work;  their  plans  -  car 
washes,  the  trip  to  the  kitchen  of  the 
gourmet  restaurant;  their  fascination 
with  who  she  is. 

But  often  she  feels  like  her  work  with 
the  kids  goes  unrecognized.    It  seems 
like  her  director  doesn*t  notice  the  pro- 
jects, the  plans,  the  adventures  she 
creates  with  the  kids.    Neither  do  the 
parents  seem  to  notice,  except  an  occa- 
sional: "My  son  has  so  much  fun  here  - 
Tm  so  glad  he's  happy." 

WHAT  CAN  ELISE  DO  TO  FEEL  MORE  APPRECIA- 
TED?  " 

Boast  and  brag!    That's  right! 
Most  of  us  have  been  taught  to  be 
humble  and  modest.    And  not  to 
be  egotistical  and  "swell - 
headed."    But  there  are 
good  reasons  to  let  others 
know,  specifically,  what  a 
good  job  you're  doing. 

1.  When  you  do  a  good  job,  the 
director  feels  she  is 
doing  a  good  job,  too.  A 
good  caregiver  reflects 
positively  on  a  director. 

2.  Parents  will  become  more  aware  and 
appreciate  the  specifics  of  what 
you  do  well ,  if  you  tell  them. 

3.  When  you  state  and  restate  what  you 
are  doing  effectively,  you  create  a 
positive  self-fulfilling  prophecy  for 
yourself.    Reinforce  your  best  quali- 
ties and  your  belief  in  what  you  are 
doing. 


HOW  TO  TOOT  YOUR  OWN  HORN 

Be  Specific  and  Factual 

Example:    To  your  director 

"The  planning  I  did  with  the  parents 
and  the  school-pagers  really  paid  off 
in  the  six^week  sessions  on  careers. 
Ask  Marvin  and  Jackie  what  careers 
they'  "e  interested  in  now  and  what 
training  or  schooling  they'll  need. 
It's  amazing  how  much  the  school^- 
agers  learned  and  how  enthusiastic 
they  are  about  future  jobs!" 

Example:    To  Shawn's  mother 

"J  noticed  the  other  day  how  much 
Shawn  enjoys  putting  together  small 
pieces f  like  the  Legos,  to  create 
"people"  and  things.     We  were  get-- 
ting  low  on  our  Lego  supplies,  so  I 
made  sure  we  bought  more.     He  speht 
over  an  hour  creating  that  space- 
ship today.     I'm  sure  he'd  like  to 
show  it  to  you." 

Example:    To  your  director 
Scene  -  6  yr.  old  Wanda  is  yelling,  appa- 
rently out  of  control,  at  7  yr.  old  Tinao 
You  say: 

"Being  in  this  program  has  really 
made  a  difference  for  Wanda.  When 
she  first  started  coming  here,  she 
kicked  and  bit  others  when  she  got 
upset.     In  only  2  weeks,  she's 
learned  to  control  her  kicking  and 
biting  and  express  her  feelings  with 
words  -  a  bit  loudly,  yes,  but  she's 
getting  there.     That  referral  to  the 
mental  health  center  really  helped 
us  map  out  a  plan  for  her." 

So  go  ahead  -  Toot  your  own  horn.  Tell 
everyone  "I'm  doing  a  good  job"  and 
"This  is  a  great  place  for  school-agers ! " 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

 I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow   $12,95 

 Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine...  12.95 

 Kids'  America    9.95 

 Amazing  Days    8.95 

 Sticks  &  Stones  & 

Ice  Cream  Cones   8.95 

 The  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun.. 12. 95 

 Kids'  Kitchen  Takeover   6.95 

 Hug  A  Tree   8.95 

 Make  Mine  Music   5.95 

 ^Messing  Around  with  Drinking 

Straw  Construction    4.95 

 Messing  around  with  Water  Pumps 

&  Siphons   4,95 

 Children  are  Children  are 

Children   7.95 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  11.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  11.95 

The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 
 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays    11,95 

 Set  B  -  Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  11,95 

 Set  C-  Private  "I",  Magic  &  Make 

Believe,  Nature  Crafts, .,11,95 

COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING 

 Come  &  Get  It   6.95 

 Super  Snacks   3,95 

BOUND  VOLUMES     school  age  NOTES 


 B.Vol.  I  $9 

 B.Vol.  Ill  $10 

 B.  Vol.  V  $11 

Special  Offer 

 Volumes  1  &  2 

 Volumes  3  &  4 

 Volumes  1  thru 

All  5  Volumes 


B.Vol 
'V.Vol 


$16.95 
$18.95 
4  29.95 
35.95 


II 
IV 


$9 
$11 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $10.95 

^School -Age  Child  Care:  An 

Action  Manual   16.95 

School-Age  Child  Care:  A 

Policy  Report   10.00 

PARENT  RESOURCES  &  ADMINISTRATION 

^School's  Out  -  Now  What?   10.95 

^Survival  Kit  for  Directors   5.95 

HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid 
Handbook  for  Childhood  Emergencies 

12.95 

A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If...?   4.95 

Blood  &  Guts   6.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 
Alternatives  to  Punitive  Discipline 
by  Clare  Cherry   9.95 

^Creative  Conflict  Resolution  10.95 

_Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  & 

Parents  11.95 

Self- Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 
Vol  .  1    8.95 

^Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol  .  2   8.95 

^Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book..  7.95 

'The  Second  Cooperative  Sports 

&  Games  Book   8.95 


Shipping  &  Handling  for  Books 
and  Bound  Volumes 

$0-'$12  1.75      $51-$75  ...4.50 

$13-$25. . .2.50      Over  $75... 
$26-$50 . . .3.50        add  6%  of  book  order 

1  year  subscription  $12.95 
New  Renewal 


Total  Books 
Shipping 

Subscription 
TOTAL 


Book  Orders  less  than  $25 
MUST  be  pre-paid. 

Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to 
be  billed  must  be  accompanied 
by  agency  purchase  order 

Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders 


NAME 


Address_ 
City 


State 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


WILD  LIFE  RESOURCE 


RANGER  RICK  is  a  48-page  Wildlife  Maga- 
zine for  6-12  year  olds.    It  is  full  of 
amazing  full-color  photos,  stories,  pro- 
jects; all  designed  to  acquaint  school - 
their  world  and  how  to  be  good 
of  the  earth  and  all  its  in- 
Twelve  issues  (one  year)  for 
National  Wildlife  Pedera- 
st NW  Washington  DC  20036. 


agers  with 
custodians 
habitants. 
$12.  Contact 
tion  1412  16th 


SAFETY  BOOKLETS 

SITTING  SAFELY  is  a  booklet  available 
from  the  Health  and  Safety  Education 
Division  of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  is  designed  to  help  equip 
young  people  with  some  of  the  informa- 
tion they  need  when  caring  for  babies  or 
young  children. 

ADVENTURE  BY  BICYCLE  offers  tips  for  the 
young  rider  on  bicycling  fun,  safety, 
and  rules  of  the  ro  .d.    It  is  distributed 
as  a  public  service  by  the  Loss  Preven- 
tion Division,  Allstate  Insurance  Compa- 
nies, Northbrook,  IL  60062 


INTERNATIONAL  CHILD  RESOURCE 
INSTITUTE 

International  Child  Resource  Institute 
(ICRI)  is  an  organization  established  in 
1981  which  collects  and  disseminates,  on 
an  international  level,  information  about 
children  and  families.    The  ICRI  publishes 
a  journal  and  a  bulletin  which  is  a  digest 
of  news  articles  on  current  issues.  The 
Institute  also  funds  several  projects  in- 
ternationally on  child  health  and  on  in- 
ternational communications . 

One  project  described  in  the  June  '85 
ICRI  Bulletin  is:  "Enlisting  Youth  to 
Plant  Trees."    This  is  an  excellent  pro- 
ject for  school -age  programs  to  become 
part  of.    For  more  information  on  inter- 
national environmental  conservation  con- 
tact: The  International  Tree  Project 
Clearinghouse  c/o  Non-Governmental  Liai- 
son Service,  DC2-Room  1103,  United  Nations, 
NY,  NY  10017. 

For  more  information  about  the  Interna- 
tional Child  Resource  Institute  contact: 
ICRI,  2955  Claremont  Av.,  Berkeley,  CA 
94705.    Tel  (415)  644-1000. 
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INTERGENERATIONAL  PROGRAMS  -  ACTIVITIES  WITH  THE  ELDERLY 

i>i;  Tiachel  Harris 

School -age  child  care  provide  the  opportunity  for  many  special  events 
in  a  child's  life,  among  the  most  rewarding  is  the  chance  for  children 
to  work  with  elderly  adults.    Adding  an  intergenerational  program  to 
your  curriculum  will  encourage  children  to  develop  relationships  with 
older  adults  and  will  teach  children  about  the  problems  of  ageing. 

As  a  school-age  child  care  director,  planning  activities  for  both  school* 
agers  and  adults  required  a  great  amount  of  creativity,  but  it  was  well 
worth  the  demand.    Frustrations  were  balanced  with  the  hugs,  kisses, 
and  smiles  exchanged  by  children  and  adults. 

PROGRAMS 

Design  the  program  to  meet  the  need  and  capabilities  of  both  school- 
agers  and  elderly. 


Adopt-A-Grandparent  Program 


commitment  from  both  adult 
are  paired  with  an  elderly 
on  a  regular  basis  (when 
gether)  to  socialize  and 
encouraging  a  special  re- 
the  partners. 


involves  a  long  term 
and  child.  Children 
partner.    They  meet 
the  groups  get  to- 
work  on  projects, 
lationship  between 


Elderly  Visitation  Programs  ^"^s^^    \4->^  are  planned  with  a 

group  emphasis.    Participants  may  worlT with  partners  but  they  oo  not 
necessarily  work  with  the  same  partner  each  visit.    The  commitment  to 
the  program  for  both  school-agers  and  adults  is  more  flexible,  not 
requiring  consistency  in  attendance. 

Limited  or  One-Time  Programs.    Children  can  provide  entertainment  with 


a  sing-a-long,  talent  show,  or  play;  or  visit  and  share  juice  and  con- 
versation with  the  elderly.    These  types  of  activities  also  make  a  great 
beginning  for  a  more  involved  program. 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

Contact  a  facility.    Among  the  several  types  of  facilities  for  the 
elderly:  retirement  homes,  nursing  homes,  and  senior  citizens  centers 
are  the  most  common.    We  contacted  a  retirement  home  first  without 
success  but  our  second  contact,  a  nursing  home,  was  most  receptive. 
However,  retirement  home  residents  are  generally  healthier  and  more 
mobile  than  nursing  home  residents.    Most  nursing  home  residents  have  a 
disability;  many  are  in  wheel  chairs. 

m  


Some  children  have  difficulty  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  many  of  the  nursing 
home  residents.    In  fact,  one  of  our  ten 
year  old  girls  refused  to  go  back  to  the 
nursing  home  after  the  initial  visit. 
She  said  it  made  her  too  sad. 

Senior  citizen  centers  are  where  elderly 
adults  come  for  classes,  social  activi- 
ties, and  meals.    Arrangements  can  be 
made  to  include  intergenerational  inter- 
action as  a  part  of  their  existing 
programmings. 

Meet  with  the  recreation  director.  Find 
out:  Who  will  participate?  WiTTthe  same 
group  of  adults  be  available  each  time? 
Do  these  adults  have  special  needs  which 
need  to  be  considered?  Disabilities  and 
mobility  problems  may  indicate  that  cer- 
tain activities  be  included  or  avoided. 

What  type  of  commitment  is  realistic  for 
the  adults  and  children  involved?  What 
type  of  activities  do  the  adults  enjoy 
and  disl ike? 

Workout  details  concerning  space  and  time. 
The  ideal  is  to  have  the  same  space  for 
each  visit.    Of  course,  the  program  can 
be  managed  in  whatever  space  is  available 
with  creative  planning. 

Meet  with  school-agers.    Be  realistic 
about  the  number  Of  people  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  program.    If  volunteers  are 
many,  limit  the  program  to  a  specific 
number  of  weeks  and  rotate  the  children 
who  are  interested.    Start  small.  Groups 
limited  to  five  school-agers  and  five 
adults  work  well . 

Arrange  an  orientation  for  the  school- 
agers  .    Information  on  ageing  helps 
them  to  understand  the  problems  of  many 
elderly  adults.    Subjects  to  discuss 
include  the  decline  of  the  mental  and 
physical  abilities  (visual,  mobility, 
and  dexterity  problems)  and  death.  Pre- 
pare the  school-agers  for  the  possibility 
of  an  elderly  participant  becoming 
seriously  ill  or  even  dying.    Ask  the 
recreation  director  or  a  local  community 
agency  to  recommend  someone  with  ex- 
perience with  the  elderly  to  conduct  the 
orientation. 
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ACTIVITIES 

Regular  afterschool  activities  are  ap- 
propriate with  some  modifications.  Keep 
in  mind  the  special  problems  of  some  el- 
derly adults  -  declining  vision,  hearing, 
manual  dexterity  and  mobilUy. 

Some  successful  activities  include:  clay, 
making  simple  holiday  ornaments  and  cards, 
puppets,  painting,  printing,  and  games 
like  Monopoly,  Connect  Four,  Checkers, 
and  UNO.    If  adults  are  uncomfortable 
because  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
rules,  "partner"  can  play  as  a  team. 

Interviews  are  great  ice  breakers  and 
fun  to  do.    Children  can  prepare  a  list 
of  questions  to  ask  their  partner  (Don't 
forget  the  fun  ones,  "If  you  had  a 
million  dollars,  what  would  you  do  with 
it?"),  record  their  responses  and  use  the 
information  to  make  a  special  biography 
about  their  new  frierid. 

Productions,  such  as  talent  shows, 
puppet  shows,  and  plays  can  be  planned 
with  the  participation  of  both  children 
and  elderly.    Children  and  partners  can 
work  on  making  puppets  or  costumes.  The 
final  product,  a  show,  can  be  shared  with 
residents  of  a  nursing  home  or  retire- 
ment home. 

PROBLEMS 

Your  time!    Arranging  a  program  and 
planning  activities,  in  addition  to  your 
regular  child  care  duties,  can  consume 
much  of  your  time.    Share  the  responsi- 
bilities with  a  staff  member,  parent 
volunteer,  or  community  worker  (there  are 
community  service  agencies  very  interested 
in  intergenerational  initiatives).  Our 
Adopt-A-Grandparent  was  suggested  and 
organized  by  a  parent  volunteer.    In  fact, 
it  would  not  have  made  it  without  her. 

Consistency  of  attendance- is  a  problem 
with  both  adults  and  children.    If  the 
program  is  long-term,  some  school-agers 
lose  interest  after  a  period  of  time  -  or 
have  other  afterschool  obligations  (soccer 
practice,  play  rehearsal,...)  which  inter- 
fere.   Also,  illness  can  interfere  with  the 
attendance  of  some  elderly.    The  best  sol- 
ution is  to  have  back-ups  for  children  and 
adults  and  have  activities  planned  which 
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ACTIVITIES 


HEART  GAME 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

red  poster  board 
scissors 

music  -  lively  tune 
WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Cut  giant  (about  Ik'  X  1%*)  hearts 
out  of  red  poster  board. 

2.  Put  four  to  five  hearts  on  floor. 

3.  Start  music  and  dance  around  hearts. 

4.  Stop  music.    Each  school-ager  must  have 
have*one  foot  touch  one  heart. 

*************************************** 


5.  Remove  a 
heart  before 
restarting. 

6.  Stop  and  start  music 
until  only  one  heart  is 
left  and  children  try  to 
fit  on  one  heart. 


INTERGENERATIONAL  PROGRAMS  -  ACTIVITIES  WITH  THE  ELDERLY  (cont'd) 


don't  always  require  one-to-one  pairing. 

Awkward  beginnings  to  new  friendships  - 
"coach"  children  ahead  of  time  about  what 
kinds  of  questions  to  ask  their  partner 
and  good  topics  of  conversation.  Children 
can  use  interview  sheets  during  a  visit. 
Questions  on  the  sheets  can  pertain  to 
their  partner  or  to  a  subject  they  are 
working  on. 

Troubled  feelings  may  surface.  Encourage 
children  to  discuss  their  feelings  about 
the  adults  they  are  working  with.  Physical 
appearance  (sores,  amputations,  cataract...) 
or  unusual  behavior  can  be  upsetting  to 
children.    Provide  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss feelings  after  each  visit. 

RESOURCES: 

Training  Curriculum  for  Older  Adult 
Caregivers  (devel'oped  by  School -Age  Child 
Care  Project  and  piloted  by  AgeLink) 
Contact:  School-Age  Child  Care  Project, 
Center  for  Research  on  Women,  Wellesley 
College,  Wllesley,  MA    02181,  (617)  235- 
0320  X  2546,  2547 

"Young  and  Old  to  Benefit  from  'AgeLink^" 
SACC  newsletter  September  1985  issue 


"Reading  with  Pride,  with  Purpose,  with 
Desire,"  by  Sherrie  Gibney.    EARLY  YEARS 
the  professional  magazine  for  teachers. 
Jan*86  pp. 36-7,  excellent  article  des- 
cribing a  second  grade  teacher's  success- 
ful linking  of  her  remedial  reading  class 
with  senior  citizens  in  a  joint  effort  to 
increase  the  children's  desire  and  skills 
in  reading. 

Project  AgeLink,  Western  Carolina  Univ., 
Center  for  Improving  Mt.  Living,  Cullowhee, 
NC    28723,  Phone:  (704)  227-7492 

The  Children's  Arts  and  Ideas  Foundation 
of  Nashville,  PO  Box  158314,  Nashville, 
TN    37215,  Phone:  (615)  292-5948 

New  Age,  Inc. ,  1212  Roosevelt,  Ann  Arbor, 
MI    48104,  Phone:  (311)  663-9891 

Rachel  Harris  is  a  former  school-age 
program  director  whose  experience  or- 
ganizing and  implementing  an  Adopt- A- 
Grandparent  program  between  Aiken  After 
School  Program  and  Belmont  Health  Center 
is  the  basis  for  this  article. 
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ACTIVITIES 


LAPSITSTEP/  STEP/  STEP 


RUNAWAY  TRAIN 


*  From  THE  SECOND  COOPERATIVE  SPORTS  &  GAMES  BOOK  •  see  p. 15  to  order 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 
eight  or  more  people 
WHAT  TO  DO; 

1.  Form  a  tight  circle  by  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

2.  Have  everyone  turn  right  and  grasp 
the  waist  of  the  person  directly  in 
front  of  them. 

3.  Everyone  take  one  step  toward  the 
center  to  tighten  the  circle. 

4.  Next,  create  a  sitting  circle  by 
sitting  on  the  knees  (not  thighs)  of 
the  person  behind  them. 

5.  Try  a  variety  of  collective  actions: 
arms  out  to  side;  clapping  three 
times;  touching  floor  outside  circle; 
taking  three  steps  forward,  etc. 

NOTE:  Don't  be  surprised  if  everyone 

lahds  in  a  big  heap  on  the  floor. 
A  great  way  to  end  a  long  day 
or  special  eventi 


MATERIALS  NEEDED; 

four  or  more  groups  of  4  to  5  people 
WHAT  TO  DO; 

1.  Each  group  of  4  or  5  people  form  a 
train  and  chug  around  the  room* 

2.  The  front  engine  of  each  train  tries 
to  link  up  with  the  back  end  (caboose) 
of  another  train  while  trying  to  avoid 
being  hitched  up  from  their  back  end. 

3.  When  one  train  does  hook  up  with 
another,  the  two  trains  become  one  and 
try  to  hitch  on  the  back  end  of  another 
train. 

4.  This  continues  until  there  is  one 
long  train. 

5.  The  Finale  is  the  final  engine  trying 
to  hitch  onto  the  final  caboose  forming 
a  circle. 


NOTE:  This  is  a  natural 
circle  game. 


lead-in  to  a 


You  Could  Spend  Tears  Learning  This  Wealth  of  Practical  Knowledge. 


How  To  Work 
,With 


"A  highly  readable  book,  It  provides  direcUon  and  guid- 
ance in  an  objective,  straight-ftom-the-shotalder  style 
that  can  be  adapted  for  any  echool  age  program.  We 
have  used  it  aa  our  basic  training  tool  for  counselors  at 
our  summer  day  camp  for  the  past  three  years." 

 Carol  BJMxmMcay  Director,  Ave  Maria  House, 

St.  Francis  Hospital 


"Children  who  have  been  in  school  all  day  need  care 
that  is  ^living  normally*. 

"But  still  there  needs  U>  be  somebody  to  report  to  . . . 
These  children  have  a  great  need  for  supervision,  a 
firm  hand,  somebody  who  knows  where  th^  are  every 
minute  . . .  There  are  a  few  places  like  that.  One,  in 
Oklahoma,  (is)  called  The  Clubhoiise." 

— a«rtmd«  KolXman^  "The  Dean  of  Day  Care''  re- 
cently retired  fvom  the  Federal  Administration  for 
Public  Services,  quoted  in  Bay  Cmxm  and  Barly 
XduoaUon^  Spring,  1980 


School  Age 

Children 

And 
Love  Them. 


^  Sue  Lawyer 

Ia  )  Director,  The  Clubhouse 

C^I^lC^^^^^^  School  Caring  and  Sharing,  Inc. 


The  Clublicmfltt 
190A  S.  Boston  Ave. 
Tnlea,  Oklalioma  74119 

(010)  888-8800 

Yesl  I  want  to  know  How  To  Work  WltH  Idiool       CWldren  and  Love  Them 

in  time  For  Summer.  Enclosed  is  $16.95,  plus  $2.60  for  shipping  and 
handling,  for  each  copy  I  order. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


IGNORING 


Often,  child  care  workers,  as  well  as 
parents,  are  advised  to  ignore  unwanted, 
undesirable  behaviors  in  children.  Ig- 
noring is  categorized  as  a  discipline 
method.    Now^some  of  the  time  this  method 
works  and  some  of  the  time  it  doesn't. 
Why? 

First,  ignoring  as  a  discipline  technique 
is  not  that  easy,  even  though  it  sounds 
it.    Ignoring  is  really  an  art  -  a  tech- 
nique to  be  learned  anri  practiced. 

Second,  ignoring  unwanted  behaviors  is 
advisable  and  effective  in  limited 
situations  and  works  better  with  some 
children  than  others. 

Children  who  are  sensitive  to  body 
language,  who  can  "read"  the  silent 
messages  of  our  bodies,  respond  best  to 
ignoring.    These  perceptive  children  are 
able  to  translate  our  body  and  facial 
postures  (no  eye  contact,  blank  facial 
expressions,  body  and  head  turned  away 
from  child)  and  get  the  message! 

Other  children  who  dre  less  able  to  "read 
body  language,  are  less  responsive  to  t 
technique  of  ignoring. 

HOW  TO  EFFECTIVELY  IGNORE 

*Ignore  only  the  unwanted  behavior,  not 
the  child.    Focus  your  attention  on  the 
child's  behaviors  or  attributes  you'd 
like  to  reinforce.    For  example, 
Demetrius  is  imitating  "Fat  Boys"  which 
drives  you  crazy.    Ignore  the  imitation, 
but  tell  him  how  much  you  like  it  when 
he  sings  "WE  ARE  THE  WORLD'lr 

*AVo1d  pretending  you  are  ignoring  a  child 
while  taking  sideways  peeks  to  check  on 
the  success  of  your  ignoring.  Children 
are  too  smart.    They  quickly  catch  on  to 
this.    INSTEAD  IGNORE  COMPLETELY.  This 
can  be  difficult.    Dubelle  and  Hoffman 
in  their  book  Misbehavin  recommend  doing 
an  unexpected  behavior,  such  as  reciting 
some  poem  or  nonsense  recitation  to 


focus  your  attention.    They  cite. one 
teacher  who  successfully  curtailed 
tattling  by  unexpectantly  reciting  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance! 

*Inform  the  child  you  are  ignoring  his 
request,  question,  and/or  behavior. 
Some  children,  when  ignored,  escalate 
an  all-out  attack  to  gain  your  attention 
on  what  you  are  trying  valiantly  to 
ignore.    Try  a  simple,  "Tasha,  I  am 
ignoring  what  you  are  saying.    When  you 
finish  cleaning  the  spilled  paint,  we 
can  talk." 

^Ignore  only  behaviors  that  will  not  lead 
to  injury  of  self,  others,  or  property. 

DO  NOT  IGNORE.    Seven-year  old  Amy  climbs 
up  to  the  top  of  the  loft  and  starts 
throwing  all  the  books  to  the  floor. 

IGNORE.    Eight-year  old  Josh 
pulls  on  your  arm,  saying, 
"Ms.  Singer,  Ms.  Singer," 
while  you're  talking  with 
another  child.    You  say, 
"1*11  be  with  you  as  soon  as  I 
finish  talking  with  Chad."  Josh 
keeps  pulling  on  your  arm  and 
calling  your  name.    You  turn 
your  back  away  from  Josh  and 
avoid  al 1  eye-to-eye  contact. 
CAUTION:  Always  check  if  Josh 
persists  loudly*    He  may  be 
calling  your  attention  to  some- 
thing serious. 

Ignoring  as  a  discipline  technique  can  be 
effective  and  useful.    However,  it  needs 
to  be  coupled  with  either  reinforcement 
of  positive  behaviors  and/or  teaching  the 
child  what  behavior  you  wish  him  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  unwanted  behavior. 

Example:  After  you  finish  talking  with 
Chad,  go  to  Josh  and  say:  "When  you  have 
something  important  to  tell  me  when  I'm 
busy  with  someone  else,  write  me  a  note. 
When  I'm  finished,  I'll  find  you  and 
we'll  talk  about  your  note." 
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ACTIVITIES 

CLOUDS* 


NEWSPAPER  CLOUD 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

nev/spapers  white  paint 

staples,  tape  brushes 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Fold  1  sheet  of  newspaper  in  half. 

2.  Cut  folded  newspaper  into  shape  of 
cloud, 

3.  Staple  or  tape  sides  together,  leaving 
a  2i|"-3"  opening. 

4.  Paint  "cloud"  white;  let  dry. 

5.  Stuff  with  newspaper,  seal  opening 
with  tape  or  staples. 


CLOUD  PUPPETS 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

paper  plates 
magic  markers 
cotton  balls  or 


scissors  glue 
WHAT  TO  DO: 

1,  Fold  paper  plate  in  half. 

2,  Cut  oval  in  middle  of  fold,  large 
enough  to  fit  two  fingers  through. 

3,  Draw  faces  on  paper  plate. 

4,  Glue  cotton  over  plate  to  create 
cloud  effect. 


STEAM  CLOUD 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

hot  water  string 
clear  bottle  crushed  ice 

thin  cloth 


THE  SUN  SHINES  ON  A  CLOUDY  DAY 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

heavy  waxed  paper  scissors 
darkened  room  flash  light 


WHAT  TO  DO: 

1,  Pour  hot  water  into  bottle, 

2,  When  bottle  is  hot,  pour  all  but 
1"  of  water. 

3,  Stretch  cloth  over  mouth  of  bottle. 

4,  Put  crushed  ice  on  cloth;  fasten 
cloth,  and  ice  in  place  with  string. 

5,  Watch  cloud  form  as  warm  air  meets 
cold. 


WHAT  TO  DO: 

1,  Cut  a  large  cloud  from  wax  paper. 

2,  Go  into  darkened  room. 

3,  Hold  "cloud"  in  front  of  flashlight. 

4,  Can  you  see  the  light  from  the  flashlight. 

5,  Why?    Why  not? 

6,  Is  the  flashlight  shining  even  though 
it  cannot  be  seen  through  the  cloud? 

7,  Does  the  sun  shine  on  a  cloudy  day  even 
when  we  cannot  see  it? 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

tea  kettle  with  spout 
aluminum  pie  pan 
ice  cubes 


CLOUDS  AND  RAIN 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


water 
burner 


1,  Boil  water  in  tea  kettle.    A  cloud 
will  form  just  beyond  spout. 

2,  Hold  pie  pan  with  ice  cubes  in  cloud 
area.    CAUTION:  Steam  can  burn, 

3,  What  happens?  Why? 


*from  SIMPLE  SCIENCE  EXPERIENCES  by  M.G.  Hall 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE:  SOLUTIONS  FOR  CHILD  CARE 


The  crisis  in  staffing  caused  by  the 
shifting  demographics  of  fewer  18  year 
olds  and  the  "second-generation  baby- 
boomers"  was  described  in  the  November/ 
December  Issue.    While  the  staff  short- 
age will  have  an  impact  on  after  school 
programs  from  now  through  most  of  the 
next  decade  the  following  are  some  of 
both  the  short  term  and  long  term 
solutions . 

SHORT  TERM  SOLUTIONS 

Hire  people  based  on  their  potential 
rather  than  on  their  experience  and 
train  them. 

Just  as  school  systems  are  taking  in 
college  graduates  from  other  profess- 
ions and  giving  them  "crash  courses" 
in  teaching.  Child  care  will  have 
to  search  for  responsible  adults  who 
have  the  potential  for  being  a  care- 
giver and  them  train  them. 

Stress  the  benefits  when  advertising 
for  before  and/or  after  school  workers. 

"Part-time  work  with  children  that  is 
challenging  and  rewarding.    Work  early 
mornings,  late  afternoons  or  both." 
Look  for  individuals  such  as  retirees, 
college  students,  and  "housewives/ 
househusbands"  who  want  to  do  something 
meaningful  and  earn  a  little  extra 
money. 

For  substitutes  (or  even  regular  part- 
timers)  appeal  to  members  of  the  school's 
PTA  or  other  volunteer  groups.    Use  the 
same  pitch  as  you  would  with  volunteers. 
They  are  helping  the  school's  children 
and  parents,  and  making  a  contribution 
to  the  community's  effort  to  solve  the 
"latchkey  problem."    The  pay  is  not  a 
primary  motivation.    Let  them  bring 
their  own  children  to  the  program  on 
the  days  that  they  work.    Point  out  the 
opportunity  their  children  will  have 
to  play  and  socialize  with  their  class- 
mates during  out-of-school  hours. 


Hire  a  floating  substitute  to  combat  the 
substitute  shortage  and  to  fill  in  when 
staff  openings  occur.    This  relieves  the 
pressure  of  finding  substitutes  on  an 
hour's  notice,  adds  extra  help  to  gain 
better  staff/child  ratios,  and  eliminates 
the  rush  to  fill  an  empty  staff  slot. 
This  person  may  come  in  only  two,  three, 
or  four  days  a  week  depending  on  your 
budget  but  they  will  know  the  children 
and  the  program's  routines  and  most 
likely  be  able  to  fill  in  on  days  some- 
one else  is  out. 

Beef  up  in-service  programs.  Hiring 
people  with  "good  potential  and  enthusiasm 
rather  than  good  experience  with  children 
mean  a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  "how- to 's." 
Hook-up  with  other  programs  and  pool 
resources  to  do  extensive  training.  Ask 
for  training  help  from  licensing  offices 
and  local  and  state  AEYC  groups  (Associa- 
tions for  the  Education  of  Young  Children) 

HIGHER  PAY,  BETTER  WORKING  CONDITIONS 
AND  A  BOOST  IN  PRESTIGE 

Increased  pay  scales,  better  working  con- 
ditions, making  the  job  more  satisfying, 
preventing  burnout,  and  a  change  in  the 
image  of  child  care  as  a  profession  are 
the  long  term  solutions. 

Increased  wages  in  a  labor  intensive 
business  such  as  child  care  means  an 
almost  direct  corresponding  increase  in 
fees  charged.    Increased  fees  are  not 
affordable  for  most  working  families 
especially  single  parent  ones.  Increases 
in  fees  for  after  school  care  mean  more 
children  dropping  out  to  become  "latchkey 
children." 

Economic  support  for  child  care  will  have 
to  come  from  both  communities  and  em- 
ployees .    The  only  silver  lining  that  we 
see  from  this  child  care  staff  shortage 
crisis  is  that  communities  and  employees 
will  re-examine  their  role  in  aiding 
workers  who  are  parents. 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


LEGO  GAME 


*  Source  unknown.    Legos  are  the  tradit- 
ional material  used  in  this  activity  but 
I  prefer- Giant  TINKER  TOYS  or 
Play dough.     Thanks  to  Diane  Carr 
from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  for 
passing  on  this  idea. 


The  objective  of  this  training 
to  increase  awareness  of  the 
effects  of  positive  and  neg- 
verbal  directions  on  chil- 
behavior.     This  activity  is 
ive  with  caregivers  and 


WHAT  TO  DO; 


J.S 


ative 
dren ' s 
effect- 
parents  . 


3. 
4. 


Divide  partici- 
pants into  two 

groups.   

Have  one  group  sit      "        '  on 
the  floor  in  a  semi -circle. 
Have  second  group  form  a  larger  outer 
circle. 

Instruct  the  outer  circle  to  be  the 
observers. 

Instruct  the  inner  group  to  follow 
directions  exactly. 
Give  each  inner  group  participant  a 
handful  of  playdough  (or  legos  or 
tinker  toys).    Then  give  various  in- 
structions, such  as  make  a  round  ball 


5.  or  something  to  eat.    Then  berate  the 
participants,  yelling  at  them,  calling 
them  negative  names  such  as:  "You're 
so  slow  -  why  do  you  always  take  so 
long  to  do  the  simplest^things"  or 
"Don't  you  even  know  how  to  make  a 
ball !" 

CAUTION:  Observe  participants  for  ex- 
treme frustration  and  anger.  Back 
off  if  necessary. 

7.  STOP  ACTIVITY. 


8. 


Switch  groups.    Give  the  second  inner 

group  the  playdough.  Instruct 
them  to  make  whatever  they 
want  as  long  as  they  keep 
it  on  the  table,  floor, 
or  whatever  space  you  wish 
to  restrict  them  to.  As 
they  use  the  playdough,  give  positive 
reinforcement:  "Look,  you  shaped  your 
dough  into  a  round  ball."  "You're 
pushing  and  pulling  and  working  on 
your  playdough." 

9.  STOP  ACTIVITY,    Discuss  how  partici- 
pants felt  during  each  part  of  activity. 
Relate  this  to  how  they  interact  with 
school -agers. 


"J  want  you  to. . 


CHANGE  THE 

NEGATIVE    to  t,he  POSITIVE 

"Let's..." 


"No,  you  can't  play  basketball  until  you 
put  the  Monopoly  game  away." 

"J  tell  you... I'm  sick  and  tired  of  the 
way  you  are  acting!"* 

"J  don*t  think  you  can  do  it!    You  are 
too  clumsy!"* 

"Don't  RUN!" 


"Yes,  as  soon  as  you  put  the  game  up, 
you  can  get  out  the  basketball." 

"You  know  it's  a  good  thing  that  I  like 
you  so  much!"* 

"Try  hard!    You  can  do  it!" 
(Later...)  "You  did  it!"* 

"WALK  in  here.    Run  outside!" 


*  Adapted  from  WORDS  THAT  WIN  CHILDREN  by  R.  Bowdoin 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


4inter  Race  - 
Take  tMrns  put- 
ting on  a  scarf, 
gloves,  coat  and 
pair  of  large 
boots .    Try  to 
beat  your  own 
time. 


■lave  children 
^rite  a  winter 

tory  from  an 

nimal ' s  point  of 
view.    How  does 
winter  -  the 

hange  of  seasons 

ffect  the  animal 


Snow  Jar 
(See  p. 14) 


Tee  Block  Dance 
^See  p.14) 


Winter  collage  on 
wood  -  hammer  ob- 

iects  to  small 
Pieces  of  wood  - 
Dare  twigs-Cotton 

or  snow  -  cloth 
for  mitten,  coats 
etc. 


c/: 

C=2 


UJ 

ex. 


Martin  Luther 
King  Day  -  Jan. IE 
Play  games :  Lap 
Sit, Step, Step  & 
Runaway  Train  - 
2nd  Cooperative 
Sports  Book' 
(See  p. 4) 


Groundhog 
(Feb.  2) 


Day 


Shadow  play  using 
small  lamp, 
fingers  and  wall 


Valentine's  Day 
(Feb.  14) 


Heart  Game 
(See  p. 3  ) 


Susan  B*  Anothon 
Day  (Feb.  15) 

Have  the  class 
vote  on  current 
events. 


ySeorge  Washing- 
ton's birthday 
Feb.  22) 

)o  crayon  rubbings 
vith  quarters(25i) 


Observe  clouds 
outside.  Make 
a  cloud. 
(See  p. 6  ) 


Make  your  own 
cloud.    (See  p. 6 


Cloud  Puppets 
(See  p. 6  ) 


The  Sun  Shines 
On  A  Cloudy  Day; 
How?    (See  p.  6  ) 


Jtuck  inside? 


LU 

UJ 

(=3 


Visit  health  fooc|D 
store  to  buy 
beans  and  seeds 
soybean, 1 ima , 
kidney,  pinto, 
black,  lentil , 
sunflower,  pop- 
corn, pumpkin. 


i splay  mixed 
beans  in  tub  one 
day.  Next  soak 
them  all  day  in 
clear  jar  so  chil- 
dren can  observe 
Cook  favorite  bean 
recipe. 


A  Seed  Mosaic 
(See  p.  10) 


Plant  a  sweet 
potato  or  avocado 
seed.    Mark  on 
the  calendar  when, 
to  expect  shoots 
to  sprout. 


CO 

LU 
PQ 


Who  is  George 

Washington 

Carver? 


Plant 
small 


beans 
paper 


in 

cups, 


Sprout  Alfalfa 


Seeds  in  Baggies 


(See  p.  10) 


Balloon  Basketbal 
(See  p. 10) 


Bean  Map 
(See  p. 10) 


^ake  a  poster  - 
glue  different 
types  of  beans  S 
seeds  on  poster 
board.    Label  their 
and  include  vita- 
Tiin  and  protein 
information. 


^ave  fresh  green 
Deans  for  snack. 
Have  children 
remove  stems. 


LU 
CD 


Visit  nearest 
col  lege.    See  as 
much  as  possible 
Dorms,  labs, 
different  types 
of  classrooms. 


Visit  a  1 ibrary 
research  college. 
What's  available? 
where?  what  does 
it  cost? 


Look  in  yellow 
pages  of  phone 
book  for  1 ist- 
ings  of  schools 
in  area. 
Examine  what J s 
available. 


^ave  different 
parents  who  have 
been  to  college 
or  a  training  pro 
gram  come  in  and 
discuss  it  with 
children. 


^ave  children 
vrite  what  they 
night  1  ike  to 
study  in  college 
)r  what  kind  of 
training  program 
hey'd  like  to  be 
Sn. 
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ACTIVITIES 

BEANS  AND  SEEDS 


ALFALFA  SPROUTS 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

alfalfa  seeds    baggies  (plastic  lunch 

water  bags) 

sun  sharp  pointed  instrument 


WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Poke  tiny  hole,  in  bottom  of  baggies. 

2.  Sprinkle  few  seeds  in  baggie. 

3.  Soak  baggie  with  seeds  in  warm  water 
overnight. 

4.  Next  day,  rinse  in  warm  water.  Then 
place  in  sun. 

5.  Repeat  #4  every  day  for  3  or  4  days. 

6.  Use  alfalfa  sprouts  in  sandwiches, 
salads  and  Chinese  vegetables. 


BEAN  MAP 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

Outline  map  of  the  world  (make  your  own 

on  plain  white  paper) 
colored  pencils,  especially  colors  of 

different  types  of  beans 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Have  children  ask  their  parent  and 
family  friends  about  what  kinds  of 
beans  grew  where  they  lived  as  a  child. 
(Beans  are  grown  everywhere  in  the 
world) 

2.  Draw  pictures  of  different  beans  on 
spots  on  the  map  where  they  are  grown. 
Or  glue  the  dried  beans  on  the  map 
where  they  are  grown. 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


cardboard  or  posterboard 
glue 


SEED  MOSAIC 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


»»**»»*»* 


beans  1.  Sketch  a  geometric  design  on  card- 

seeds  board. 

2.  Glue  beans  and  seeds  onto  design. 
Use  different  kinds  for  each  part 
of  the  design.  ^^^^ 


BALLOON  BASKETBALL 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

balloons  -  blown  up  and  tied 
hoola-hoop  or  bushel  basket  with  bottom 
removed 


WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Secure  hoola-hoop  or  bottom-less 
basket  about  five  feet  off  the  floor. 

2.  Blow  balloons  through  hoop  from  top 
to  bottom. 

3.  This  activity  can  be  played  as  a 
group,  team,  or  individual  game. 

4.  The  school-agers  may  want  to  keep  a 
list  of  how  many  times  they  can  blow 

a  basketball  balloon  through  the  hoop, 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 

WANTED!  WORKSHOP  proposals 


NAEYC  1986  will  be  in  Washington^  DC 
Nov.  13-16  -  Now  is  the  time  to  act  if 
you  have  ever  thought  about  presenting  a 
workshop  at  NAEYC.    Here  are  some  ideas 
for  workshop  subjects: 

activity  ideas  developing  curriculums 

 ki ndergartners  older  children. . . . 

special  needs  children. .. .administration 
issues. .. .confl ict  management  techniques 

 community  resources  for  programming 

....summer  camp  programming  full -day 

programming  (no  school  &  vacation  days) 

 sex  education  creative  funding 

strategies  staff  development  

church-run  program  issues  &  concerns.... 
school-based  programs  issues  &  concerns.. 
..cooperative  sports  and  games  develop- 
mental theory  into  practice  licensing 

issues  &  concerns  unique  aspects  & 

issues  of  different  types  of  programs.... 

proprietary  program  issues  family  day 

care  concerns,  operation  and  issues. 


SUGGESTIONS  AND  HELP: 

-In  workshop  title  use  a  term  that  readi- 
ly identifies  it  with  school-age. 
Example:  after  school,  school-ager, 
school-age  etc. 

-Think  about  collaborating  with  someone 
else  from  another  program  or  part  of  the 
country  to  add  extra  diversity  and  in- 
terest. 

-CONTACT  Rich  Scofield,  School  Age  NOTES, 
(615)  292-4957  or  the  Wellesley  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Project  (617)  431-1453 
for  more  ideas  about  workshops. 

SEE  Nov/Dec.  Young  Children  for  proposal 
criteria  or  contact:  NAEYC  1986  Conference, 
1834  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC  20009,  (800)  424-2460  or  (202)  232-8777 

DEADLINE:  Postmarked  by  Friday,  Feb.  3,  1986 


Early  and  Middle 
Childhood  Professionals 


Earn  your  doctoral  degree 
without  interrupting  your  career 

•  Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 

•  Sunnnner  Workshops 

•  Field-based  Projects 

•  Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 

•  Nationwide  Progrann  Locations  j  NAME. 


For  program  information 
Write: 

BN(M\  Univbrsitv 

Dept.  CAE 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7387 


□  YES,  I  ann  interested  in  learning  nnore 
about  the  Ed.D.  Program  in  Early 
&  Middle  Childhood. 


ADDRESS. 


State 

)  — 


City 
TELEPHONE! 
HIGHEST  DEGREE  EARNED . 
CURRENT  POSITION  


Zip 


Nova  University  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33314 


Nova  University  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  Florida  and  accredited  by  The  Commission  on  Colleges.  Southern  Association  of  Colletjes  and  Schools,  f^a 
University  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 

OVERHEARD  AT  BOOTH  3^5 

(A  report  on  the  1985  NAEYC  Conference  in  New  Orleans} 


Spurred     by  the  $30  million  "Latchkey 
Bill"  in  California^ school -age  child 
care  was  a  hot  topic  at  the  National 
Association  for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children  (NAEYC)  Conference  in  November 
in  New  Orleans  attended  by  over  15,000 
participants.    Seventy-five  people  at- 
tended the  preconference  sessions  on  SACC^ 
while  the  school-age  track  during  the 
conference  consisted  of  sixteen  workshops 
with  attendance  varying  from  30  to  100 
conferees.    In  addition,  40  people  were 
at  a  special  evening  SACC  interest  group 
meeting.    Compare  this  to  the  1979  con- 
ference which  had  one  school -age  work- 
shop, no  preconference  session,  no  school - 
age  track  and  no  special  interest  group! 

Preconference  sessions.    The  Wellesley 
School -Age  Child  Care  Project  spearheaded 
the  afternoon  session  on  Innovative  Develop- 
Developments  in  School-Age  Child  Care: 
Policies  and  Programs.    A  panel  present- 
ation was  followed  by  small  group  dis- 
cussions led  by  panelists.  Attracting 
the  largest  amount  of  interest  was  the 
California  School-Age  Consortium  (led 
by  Andrew  Scott  and  Rory  Darrah)  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  linking  together 
the  myriad  types  of  school -age  programs 
(private  for  profit,  school-based  Y's, 
parks  and  recreation)  in  the  San  Francisco 
area . 

Another  panelist,  Marsha  Crites,  who 
spoke  on  intergenerational  SACC,  led  the 
group  in  a  game  used  to  train  senior 
citizens  working  with  school-agers. 


Martha  Rothman  of  Tucson,  Arizona  spoke 
on  strategies  for  a  statewide  action 
campaign. 


Addressing  the  special -needs 
SACC,  Frank  Brown,  Jr.,  from 
ton  D.C.  Dept.  of  Recreation, 
success  in  mainstreaming  spec 
children  into  their  regular  a 
program.    One  innovative  and 
approach  is  a  lower  adultichi 
(1:5)  f or  aJ2  the  school -ager 
of  adding  trained  aids  to  wor 
ally  with  the  mainstreamed  ha 
children. 


children  in 
the  Washing- 
shared  their 
ial  needs 
fter school 
successful 
Id  ratio 
s  instead 
k  specif ic- 
ndicapped 


The  morning  session  o 
grams  for  School -Age 
and  presented  by  Caro 
Community  Child  Care 
CA) ,  Marcia  Fochler  ( 
Child  Center,  Walnut 
Blakely  (Santa  Monica 
CA),  Vi  Edwards  (East 
Creek,  CA). 


n  Extended  Day  Pro- 
Children  was  organized 


lyn  Lewis  (MT  Diablo 
Advocates,  Concord, 
Acalanes  Parent  and 
Creek,  CA),  Barbara 
Children's  Cehter, 
Bay  AEYC,  Walnut 


A  slide  presentation  on  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  school-agers  and  pro- 
gramming to  meet  those  needs  was  well 
received;  of  special  interest:  moral 
development.    Profiles  of  different 
types  of  programs  were  examined  which 
included  start  up  and  on-going  budgets, 
space,  equipment,  maintainence  arrange- 
ments and  administrative  management. 
Much  discussion  focused  on  licensing 
standards  and  funding  -  or  rather  the  lack 
of  both.    Also,  many  people  wanted  to  know 
about  the  political  how's  of  getting  the 
California  latchkey  $$  passed. 

Points  of  interest 

People  varied  from  the  completely  new 
("How  much  do  you  pay  the  school  teachers 
who  stay  afterschool  ?'*)..  .to  those  needing 
info  on  the  developmental  needs    f  school- 
agers  and  how  to  start  a  school -a.^e  pro- 
gram...to  those  who  have  been  working  in 
the  field  five  to  ten  to  fifteen  years 
and  wanted  information  on  planning  new  and 
more  complex  programming.    ("How  do  we 
integrate  the  individual  needs  of  the 
children  and  their  families  with  the  needs 
of  the  total  group?"). 

Training.    The  needs  for  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training  related  to  SACC  was 
raised  many  times. 

What  Can  Be  Done?    Try  the  following: 
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OVERHEARD  (cont'd) 


Share  your  accumulated  knowledge  with 
others.    People  who  have  worked  in  the 
SACC  for  one  or  more  years  have  informa- 
tion, ideas,  and  solutions  that  others 
need  to  know.    Volunteer  to  do  workshops 
at  local,  state,  and  national  AEYC  con- 
ferences.   Exchange  information  with 
other  programs  in  your  area.  Contact 
the  Wellesley,  MA  School -Age  Child  Care 
Project  and  School  Age  NOTES  for  informa- 
tion on  consultaion  services  and  train- 
ing conferences.     (See  p. 11  for  submitting 
workshop  proposal  for  the  1986  NAEYC 
Conference) . 

Problems,    School -age  professionals  want 
know  what  to  do  about:  spitting,  the 


to 

increased  number  of  "difficult"  children; 
"the  three  muskeeter"  syndrome  (three 
childv^en  spending  exclusive  time  together, 
limiting  their  making  individual  choices 
as  well  as  building  relationships  with 
others);  and  finding  new  activities  that 
really  work  with  school -agers. 

Matters  of  concern 

*  Chuckie  Cheese  (a  pizza  chain)  has 
********************************************* 

CORRECTION:  Parts  of  the  article,  "OVERWHELMED?  FRUSTRATED?  OVERCHALLENGED?  LIFE  AS  A 

TEACHER/DIRECTOR  (DIRECTOR'S  CORNER  p.  10-11,  NOV/ DEC  '85)  were  based  on  the 
workshop  "ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER/ DIRECTOR"  developed  and  presented  by  Ellen 
Gannett  from  the  Wellesley  SACC  Project  in  Wellesley ,  MA* 

****************************************************  ******^*******it***^ 


entered  into  the  school-age  child  care 
field.    They  are  offering  afterschool. 
care  in  their  places  of  business,  pro- 
viding pizza  for  snack  time  and  video 
games  for  programming.    Modifying  the 
environment  for  school -agers  in- 
cludes covering  up  the  beer  signs! 

*  One  mother  of  a  school -ager  asked  the 
school -age  staff,  when  calling  her  at 
work,  not  to  say  they  were  from  the 
school -age  program.  She  did  not  want 
the  boss  to  know  she  had  children  (!) 
for  fear  of  negative  reactions  toward 
her  being  a  working  mother! 

*  Public  schools  in  California  are  exempt 
from  day  care  licensing  if  they  serve 
only  children  from  the  school  in  which 
the  program  is  housed.    This  allows  a 
1:35  adult/child  ratio! ! 

Thariks  to  Dale  Fink  of  the  Wellesley 
School-Age  Project  and  Carolyn  Lewis  of 
Mt.  Diablo  for  their  assistance  with  this 
report . 


MAKING  THINGS 

The  Hand  Book  of  Creative  Discoveiy 


MING  THINGS 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  CREATIVE  DISCOVERY 


Both  simple  and  unusual  crafts  are  presented 
in  clear,  easy-to-follow  directions.  Old 
time  crafts,  such  as  SAND  CASTING,  WEAVING 
and  BATIKING  accompany  unique  ideas  like 
3-D  LIFT-UP  VILLAGES,  PLASTER  SCRIMSHAW  and 
BREAD  SCULPTURES.    Real -life  experiences 
and  real -life  skills  are  also  promoted  thru 
PAPER  MAKING.  ROLLER  PRINTING  and  WEAVING 
BELTS  on  plastic  drinking  straw  looms. 

The  philosophy  of  the  book  is  "LEARNING  BY 
DOING  BREEDS  THINKING,  SELF-EXPRESSION  and 
the  CONFIDENCE  to  experiment,  control  and 
perfect  skills."     Perfect  for  after-school 
care!  $7.95.    see  p.  15  to  order. 
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ACTIVITIES 

ICE  BLOCK  DANCE  SNOW  JAR 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


shoe  box  with  cover 
masking  tape 
scissors 

string  or  long  shoelaces 
ice  cube 


WHAT  TO  DO: 


Pass  an  ice  cube 
around  for  each 
child  to  feel . 
Put  together  a  group 
description  of 
cube:  cold,  hard, 
clear,  wet.  ^ 
Make  ice  cube  shoes  [ 
1.  Cut  hole 
shoe  box 


aluminum  foil  (2"  X  2") 
baby  food  jar  with  lid 
plastic  flower  or  animal 
water  proof  cement 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Secure  plastic  flower  or  animal  to 
inside  of  jar  lid.    Let  dry  thoroughly, 

2.  Cut  2"  X  2"  aluminum  foil  into  tiny 
pieces  (snowflakes) . 

3.  Place  foil  pieces  into  jar. 

4.  Fill  jar  over  flowing  with  water. 

5.  Put  cover  on  jar  and  close  tightly. 

6.  Shake  and  watch  snowflakes  fall. 


2.  Put  one  foot  through  cover  and 
into  box. 

Tape  cover  and  box  together. 
Tie  box  to  ankle  if  needed  for 
extra  security. 
Dance,  sliding  feet  across  the  floor, 
keeping  arms,  legs  and  body  stiff 
and  frozen  like  a  block  of  ice. 


3. 
4. 


NEWS  UPDATE 


NEW  FIGURES  ^  PROGRAMS  IN  SCHOOL 

1040  schools  and  592  school  districts 
in  the  United  States  said  "Yes,  they  pro- 
vide before  and/or  afterschool  super- 
vision," when  asked  by  Market  Data 
Retrieval  (MDR)  in  telephone  interviews 
this  past  summer.    15,300  school  dis- 
tricts were  contacted.    As  far  as  we  know, 
tfiis  is  the  first  compiled  figure  on  the 
number  of  schooUage  child  care  provided 
in  public  school  buildings. 

(MDR  rents  mailing  lists;  for  more 
information,  contact  MDR  at  1-800-243-5538) 


THE  ART  OF  THE  PRACTIONER 


On  Dec.  5-6.  1985  in  Bait 
people  from  nine  surround 
tended  a  regional  school - 
training  conference,  spon 
Wellesley  SACC  Project, 
discipline  and  working  wi 
agers  were  the  most  popul 
twenty  workshops  offered, 
ments  overheard  were:  "Wi 
been  longer  -  two  days  is 
"So  good  to  be  at  a  confe 
just  for  us  who  work  with 
be  with  people  who  are  in 
situation. "  - 


imore,  MD,  130 
ing  states  at- 
age  child  care 
sored  by  the 
Managing  staff, 
th  older  school  - 
ar  topics  in  the 

Postive  com- 
sh  it  could  have 
too  short!"  and 
rence  that  is 
school -agers; 
the  same 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 


NEW 


I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow   $12.95 

"Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine...  12.95 

^Kids'  America    9.95 

_^Amazing  Days    8.95 

^Sticks  &  Stones  & 

Ice  Cream  Cones  8.95 

^The  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun. .12.95 

~Hug  A  Tree  8.95 

Make  Mine  Music   5.95 

Raking  things:  The  Handbook 

of  Creative  Discovery    7.95 

_^Messing  around  with  Water  Pumps 

&  Siphons   4.95 

Children  are  Children  are 

Children   7.95 

^Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book. . . .11 . 95 
Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  11.95 


The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 
 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays   11.95 

 Set  B  -  Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  11.95 

 _Set  C:-  Private  "I",  Magic  &  Make 

Believe,  Nature  Crafts... 11, 

COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING 


95 


_Come  &  Get  It   6.95 

"Super  Snacks   3.95 


BOUND  VOLUMES     school  age  NOTES 


 ^B.Vol.  I  $9 

 B.Vol.  Ill  $10 

 B.  Vol.  V  $11 

Special  Offer 

 Volumes  1  &  2 

 Volumes  3  &  4 

 Volumes  1  thru 

All  5  Volumes 


B.Vol 
"V.Vol 


$16.95 
$18.95 
4  29.95 
35.95 


II 
IV 


$9 
$11 


HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $10.95 

School -Age  Child  Care:  An 

Action  Manual   16.95 

School -Age  Child  Care:  A 

Policy  Report   10.00 

PARENT  RESOURCES  &  ADMINISTRATION 

School's  Out  -  Now  What?   10.95 

Survival  Kit  for  Directors   5.95 


HEALTH. &  SAFETY 

k  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid 
Handbook  for  Childhood  Emergencies 

12.95 

A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If...?   4.95 

Blood  &  Guts   6.95 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 
Alternatives  to  Punitive  Discipline 
by  Clare  Cherry   9.95 

Creative  Conflict  Resolution  10.95 

Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  & 

Parents  11.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1    8.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  ........................'8.95 

Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book..  7.95 

The  Second  Cooperative  Sports 

&  Games  Book   8.95 


Shipping  <S  Handling  for  Books 
and  Bound  Volumes 

$0-$12  I . 75      $51-$75 ...4.50 

$13''$25..  .2.50      Over  $75... 
$26-^$ 50 ..  .3.50       add  6%  of  hook  order 

1  year  subscription  $12.95 
New  Renewal 


Total  Books 
Shipping 

Subscription 
TOTAL 


*  Book  Orders  less  than  $25 

MUST  be  pre-paid. 

*  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to 

be  billed  must  be  accompanied 
by  agency  purchase  order 

*  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders 


NAME 


Address^ 
City 


State 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


SCHOOL-AGE  CONFERENCE 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AIDS 


The  fourth  annual  school-age  and  re- 
creation conference,  sponsored  by  the 
California  School -Age  Consortium,  will 
be  held  Saturday,  Feb.  1,  1986  from 
8:30  -  4:00  at  Berkeley  High  School 
(Berkeley,  CA).    Cost:  $15 

Willie  Brown,  CA  State  Assembly  Leader, 
will  give  an  update  on  the  current 
school-age  legislation  which  addresses 
the  need  for  after  school  care  for  over 
815,000  California  children,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Senate  Office  of  Research, 
go  home  to  empty  houses. 

The  conference  will  provide  training, 
practical  ideas,  and  networking  for 
providers  of  After  School  Programs 
(Child  Development,  Park  &  Recreation, 
YMCA  and  YWCA,  School  District,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  -  a  wide  variety  of  comm- 
unity based  organizations).    Anyone  who 
works  with  children  ages  5-15  is  en- 
couraged to  attend.    For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  Andy  Scott,  Children's 
Council  of  San  Francisco  (415)  826-1130 


COMPARABLE  WORTH:  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
FOR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  STAFF,  a  22  page 
booklet,  is  written  specifically  for  those 
in  child  care  and  early  childhood  educ- 
ation.   It  contains  information  about 
successful  attempts  by  child  care  ad- ^ 
vocates  to  use  comparable  worth  as  a  job 
evaluation  technique  and  an  educational 
strategy  to  upgrade  status  and  salaries 
irt  the  field.    It  also  includes  informa- 
tion about  the  history  and  legal  impli- 
cations of  comparable  worth,  arid  how  to 
assess  using  a  comparable  worth  strategy 
in  a  particular  child  care  setting. 

WORKERS  AND  CHILDREN  II,  an  all  new  series 
of  postcards,  which  depict  positive  real- 
life  images  of  child  care  staff  on  the 
job,  makes  a  great  gift  and  helps  increase 
positive  awareness  about  child  care. 
Set  of  eight  for  $2.50  +  .50  postage  = 
$3.00 


Available  from:  Child  Care  Employee  Project 
P.O.  Box  5603 
Berkeley,  CA  94705 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^ 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 
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FEATURE 

WORKING  WITH  THE  DIFFICULT  CHILD 

At  least  one  child  in  your  school -age  program  will  be  a  "difficult" 
child.    More  likely,  several  "difficult"  children  are  in  your  care. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  "difficult"  child? 

In  the  book:  THE  DIFFICULT  CHILD  by  S.  Turechi  and  L.  Tonner,  eight 
characteristic  areas  are  identified.    A  "difficult"  child  may  have  a 
few,  many,  or  all  of  these  characteristics. 

1.  High  activity  level  -  very  active. 

2.  Distractible  -  especially  when  not  interested  in  what's  happening. 

3.  Poorly  adaptable  -  have  trouble  with  changes;  often  get  "hooked"  into 
one  activity,  resist  moving  to  another. 

4.  Initial  withdrawal  -  from  the  new  -  new  people,  new  places,  new  food, 
new  clothes. 

5.  High  intensity  -  a  loud  child. 

6.  Irregular  -  unpredictable  -  this  can  be  related  to  hunger,  sleep, 
moods,  and  reaction  to  stimuli. 

7.  Low  sensory  threshold  -  sensitive  to  sensory  stimuli:  light,  sounds, 
colors,  textures,  temperature,  tastes,  smells. 

8.  Negative  mood  -  tends  to  be  miserable  with  self  and  life.  "Everything 
bad  happens  to  me." 

"Difficult"  children: 

*Do  not  respond  to  usual  methods  of  management  techniques. 
*Need  almost  constant  reminders  and  redirection  to  keep  their 
behavior  within  marginal  acceptable  behavior. 
*Seem  to  invite  negative  feedback;  often  with  "shocking" 
behaviors. 

*Often  reject  or  withdraw  from  physical  touching  and 
closeness  as  well  as  positive  verbal  feedback. 
*Present  extremes  in  many  behaviors,  that  is,  they 
are  extremely  loud,  extremely  active  and  extremely 
physical  -  they  push,  kick,  and  yell.    They  have 
many  irritating  behaviors.    A  difficult  school-ager 
may  climb  up  on  all  the  furniture,  bounce  objects 

off  the  ceiling  and  walls,  talk 
back,  cuss,  talk  rudely  -  and 
perform  these  behaviors 
frequently,  rapidly,  and  in 
spite  of  many,  many  reminders 

  disciplinary  measures. 

^-^^  *Are  impulsive  and  unpredictable, 

4oi> 


What  can  be  done  to  improve  life  for  the 
"difficult"  school-ager,  for  oneself,  and 
for  other  staff  and  school -agers? 

Start  with  yoursel f , 

*  Be  aware  that  working  with  a  difficult 
child  takes  persistence,  patience,  re- 
petition, energy,  and  time.    Look  for 
and  be  thankful  for  small,  even  tiny, 
positive  changes  in  the  child's  be- 
haviors. 

*  Pat  yourself  on  the  back  for  staying 
in  the  same  room  with  a  difficult 
child.  The  child  care  worker  with  a 
difficult  child  frequently  feels  con- 
stantly on-guard,  drained  of  energy, 
inadequate,  frustrated,  annoyed,  and 
very  angry. 

*  Accept  the  child  as  is.  Recognize, 
accept,  and  value  the  child  as  they 
are  now,  but  do  not  accept  negative 
behaviors.    For  example,  the  kid  who  is 
sensitive  to  new  tastes  in  food  and 
therefore  rejects  any  new  food  you  in- 
troduce, needs  your  acceptance.  That 
child's  sensitivity  cannot  be  changed 
or  wished  away  by  you  or  the  child. 
Also  remember  that  sensitivity  to  food 
tastes  can  lead  to  a  career  as  a  chef 
or  wine  taster!    But  do  not  accept 

the  child's  action  of  throwing  the  new 
food  on  the  floor. 

Next  work  with  the  difficult  child: 

*  Plan  for  and  provide  experiences  and 
activities  which  help  and  enhance  the 
self-esteem  of  the  child.    The  difficult 
child  usually  has  a  very  low  self- 
concept.    By  the  time  a  child  is  a 
school-ager,  they  have  received  an 
overdose  of  negative  feedback  in  re- 
action to  their  difficult  behavior. 

Any  effort  made  to  increase  the  good 
feelings  of  the  child  will  have  a 
direct  positive  effect  on  the  child's 
behavior. 

NOTE:  Sometimes  when  a  child  is  praised 
for  a  positive  behavior /  they  immediately 
do  some  negative  action..     This  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  child's  negative  image 
of  themselves .     That  is,  recognition  of 
positive  behavior  does  not  fit  with  their 

E  rJc  5hool  Age  NOTES  ^ : 


low  self-image  *    The  child  therefore  per-- 
forms  negatively  to  feel  consistent  with 
their  own  self-image.     To  deal  with  this, 
see  the  technique  of  mirroring. 

*  Be  a  mirror  to  the  child.    When  child 
performs  in  a  way  you  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  child: 

a)  Describe  the  behavior:  Example  -  "You 
jumped  out  of  the  chair,  knocked  it 
over,  made  a  loud  crash,  then  ran 
around  the  table  five  times." 
(Instead  of:  Angela ,  you  make  so  much 
noise!    You're  driving  us  all  crazy.) 
Another  example:  "You  kept  your 
body  still  and  you  were  quiet  during 
my  talk  about  the  field  trip. 
Thanks!    (Instead  of:  "You  were  so 
quiet  today! ) 

b)  Imitate  the  child*s  behavior.  CAUTION 
Be  careful  -  this  must  be  done  to 
teach,  not  humiliate.    Imitate  with 
respect. 

c)  Actually  have  the  child  look  at 
their  actions  in  a  mirror.  Again 
CAUTION!    Offer  this  as  an  option  to 
the  child.    DON'T  FORCE  IT! 
The  purpose  of  mirroring  is  to  in- 
crease the  school -ager^s  awareness 
of  themselves.    Increased  awareness 
helps  the  child  to  repeat  postive  be- 
haviors and  decrease  negative  be- 
havior. 

*  Set  absolutely  firm  limits  and  conse- 
quences.   The  difficult  child  becomes 
uneasy  and  escalates  unacceptable  and 
irritating  behaviors  in  the  "wishy- 
washy"  environment. 

*  See  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  on  p. 5  for 
more  ideas. 

RESOURCES: 

Helping  Passive  and  Aggressive  Preschool- 
ers Through  Play  by  C,.  Wolfgang. 

I^isbehavin' :  Solving  the  Disciplinary 
Puzzle  for  Educators  by  Dubelle  Jr. 
and  Hoffman. 

Conflict  in  the  Classroom  by  Long,  Morse 
and  Newman. 

The  Difficult  Child  by  S.  Turecki  and 
L.  Tenner.  (See  p. 16  for  a  review  of 
this  book. ) 
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ACTIVITIES 


what's  your  angle? 


GRAVITY 


TAKE  FLIGHT 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

10  radish  seeds 
clear  glass  jar 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


1.  Soak  radish  seeds  in  wa 
minutes. 

2.  Wet  paper  towel.  Line 
wet  towel . 

3.  Place  radish  seeds  in  j 

4.  Grow  seeds  in  the  dark 
1'*  long. 

5.  Pour  off  excess  water, 
its  side.    Keep  in  the 

6.  Wait  24  hours.  Notice 

7.  Turn  jar  upright.  Add 
of  water.    Leave  in  dar 
24  hours. 

8.  What  happened  to  the  st 
about  the  roots?  Why  d 
and  roots  grow  in  those 


paper  towel s 
water 


ter  for  a  few 
glass  jar  with 
ar . 

until  stems 

Turn  jar  on 
dark. 


growth  of  stem, 
small  amount 
k  for  another 


em  now?  What 
id  the  stem 
directions? 


See 


Adapted  from:  A  CHILD'S  GARDEN. 
p*16  for  how  to  order  this  FREE  resource. 


MINIATURE  PARACHUTES 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

empty  thread  spools 
4"  X  4"  squares  of  cloth 
heavy  duty  thread  or  yarn 
sewing  needles 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


1.  Attach  4  lengths  of  thread  to 
each  of  the  four  corners. 

2.  Attach  the  above  four  thread  lengths 
to  empty  thread  spools. 

3.  Drop  from  height  of  6' 

4.  Discuss  how  gravity  and  air  resistance 
relate  to  parachutes  falling. 


Air  Resistance 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 
8  X  11  plain  paper 
WHAT  TO  DO: 


1.  Take  2  pieces  of  paper.    Keep  one 
piece  flat  and  wad  one  piece  up  into 
a  ball . 

2.  Drop  the  flat  and  wadded  paper  from 

6  feet  off  the  floor  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 

3.  What  happened?  Why? 

4.  Experiment  with  making  different  paper^ 
airplanes.    How  can  you  adjust  the 
planes  so  they  fly  faster? 

Best  resource:  THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER  AIRPLANE  BOOK  by  Mander,  Dippel, 
&  Gossage,  Simon  &  Schuster  Publishers. 
Price:  $7.95 


FEAST  OF  ST.  JOSEPH 


Celebrate  this  Italian  holiday  by  having 
a  spaghetti  feast.    Try  something  new! 
Use  spaghetti  squash  (found  in  most  gro- 
cery stores)  instead  of  regular  spaghetti 


HOW  TO  COOK: 


1.  Slice  squash  in  half  lengthwise. 

2.  Scoop  out  seeds. 

3.  Cut  into  2"  pieces. 

4.  ParBoil  until  tender. 

5.  Give  each  person  a  piece  to  scrape 
with  fork  with  spaghetti-like  strands, 

6.  Cover  with  hot  spaghetti  sauce. 

NOTE:  Spaghetti  squash  tastes  more  like 
other  squashes  than  pasta. 


^5^ 
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ACTIVITIES 


KITE  WINDER 


LOG  MURAL 


After  making  kites,  the  next  step  is  to 
make  your  own  kite  winder.    This  simple 
wooden  device  holds  kite  string,  keeping 
it  tangle  free.    The  kite  winder  also 
makes  it  easier  to  wind-up  and  let  out 
the  string. 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

8"  X  1"  X  ^"  planed  softwood  (2  pieces 

for  each  kite  winder) 
3/8"  dowel  rod  -  10"  long  (2  pieces  per 

kite  winder) 
3/4"  finishing  nails  pencil 
wood  glue  hand  saw 

12"  steel  ruler  hammer 
drill  with  3/8"  bit 

(hand-drill  non-electric 

is  best  for  school -agers) 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

large  piece  of  plain  paper  (at  least 
5'  X  3'} 

yarn,  scraps  of  cloth,  buttons,  twigs, 

bottle  caps 
paints  &  brushes        (choose  one 
magic  markers  or 
colored  pencils  combination) 
crayons 

WHAT  TO  DO:     *        ^   '  ^ 

1.  Create 
a 

pic- 
ture 

of  a  log  on  the  large  piece  of  paper. 

2.  Add  different  bugs  -  make  out  of  yarn, 
scraps  of  cloth,  buttons,  etc. 

3.  Post  completed  mural  for  others  to  see. 


1.  Using  pencil,  make  2 
marks  for  drill  holes  C 
on  winder  sides 
(softwood)  1"  from 
each  end  and 
centered. 

2.  Drill  3/8"  holes  ^ 
through  wood  at 
pencil  marks. 

3.  Put  a  small  amount  of 
glue  in  each  hole. 

4.  Push  one  dowel  through  both  holes  on 
top  so  dowel  extends  ^i"  on  right  side 
Push  second  dowel  through  both  bottom 
holes  so  dowel  extends       on  left 
side. 

5.  Hammer  3/4"  finished  nails  through 
wood  and  dowel  at  all  four  corners. 

6.  Tie  kite  string  to  one  dowel  before 
winding  string  around  winder. 

7.  Go  fly  a  kite! 

Adapted  from  FUN  WITH  WOOD  by 
Hardwood,  Grosset  &  Dunlap  Publishers* 


NOTE:  Check  with  library,  museum  of 
science,  state  agricultural  center,  or 
state  environmentalists  for  information 
on  types  of  bugs  to  be  found  on  a  log* 


BUILD  A  TREE 


This  is  an  active  group  experience  that 
dramatically  teaches  children  the  many 
parts  and  functions  of  a  tree.. .from  the 
roots  to  the  heartwood  (center  core  of  the 
tree).    A  complete  description  of  BUILD 
A  TREE  can  be  found  in  Vol.2  #1  of  NATURE 
SCOPE,  a  bimonthly  nature  guide  full  of 
games,  puzzles,  stories,  crafts,  songs, 
and  discussion  tips.    This  issue  is  on 
TREES  ARE  TERRIFIC^    Published  bimonthly 
from  September  to  June.    $18/yr.  from 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036. 


ADOPT-A-REDWOOD 

For  more  information:  Save-The-Redwoods-^League,  114  Sansome  St. 
CA  94104.     (See  p*8) 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


REHEARSE/  ROLE  PLAY/  AND  REDO 


The  discipline  methods  of  Rehearser  Role 
Play,  and  Re-do  are  especially  effective 
with  "difficult"*  school-agers ,    Many  of 
the  behaviors  of  "difficult"  children 
are  impulsive ,     The  3  R's  slow  the  child's 
pace  and  allow  for  practice  of  desired 
behaviors.     However ,  these  three  tech- 
niques can  also  be  used  with  all  school- 
agers  to  teach  appropriate  ways  of  be- 
having. 

Rehearse,    This  can  be  done  with  the 
difficult  child  alone  or  in  groups. 
Rehearsing  is  an  actual  practice  of  an 
upcoming  event.    For  example,  the 
janitor's  daughter  is  coming  to  tell 
about  her  first  year  at  college.  The 
children  rehearse  where  they  will  sit, 
how  they  will  behave,  what  questions 
they  will  ask.    One  child  might  assume 
the  role  of  the  janitor's  daughter. 

Difficult  children  often  express  their 
feelings,  even  happy  and  excited  feel- 
ings, by  hitting,  shoving,  and  swearing. 
Teach  the  difficult  child  appropriate 
ways  to  express  feelings  that  might  be 
experienced.    Say:  "When  you  get  excited 
and  have  a  question  you  want  to  ask,  what 
can  you  do  to  express  your  excitement? 
Have  the  school-ager  actually  act  out 
(rehearse)  how  he  will  act. 

Role  Play.    Think  of  situations  that  are 
frequent  trouble  for  the  difficult  school - 
agers.    Have  the  child  role-play  what 
they  would  do  in  those  situations. 

Re-do.    Have  the  child  actually  re-do 
an  inappropriate  behavior  at  the 
moment  it  happens.    For  example,  Shelley 
comes  in  from  school,  slings  her  book 
bag  across  the  floor  to  her  cubbie,  then 
slides  across  the  room  herself.  Her 
actions  are  loud,  disruptive  and  potentially 
hurtful  to  a  couple  of  younger  kids  in 
her  path. 

(This  is  not  the  first  time  Shelley  has 
done  this  -  you  have  already  told  her 
not  to  do  this  several  times.) 

i^iool  Age  NOTES 


To  have  Shelley  re-do  this  scene,  have 
her  pick  up  her  bag,  go  back  to  the  door 
and  have  her  enter  the  room,  walk  quietly 
to  her  spot.    Some  difficult  children 
have  been  known  to  have  to  try  seven  to 
ten  times  before  they  get  it  right. 
Don't  give  up!    Be  firm,  pleasant  and  con- 
sistent.   Avoid  getting  into  a  power 
struggle.    Remember  the  choice  is  the 
child's:  "Enter  appropriately,  then  you 
can  go  participate  in  fun,  or  keep  re- 
doing the  scene." 

Rehearsal  and  role-play  are  easier  to  do 
because  both  can  be  planned  for  and  done 
in  small  groups.    Re-doing  is  more  time 
consuming  because  it  focuses  on  the  in- 
dividual child.    However,  re-doing 
usually  takes  more  time  the  first  couple 
of  times  it  is  used,  as  the  child  tries 
to  test  himself  against  it.    Stand  your 
ground  and  soon  a  simple  "Do  it  again" 
will  be  all  that's  needed  to  have  the 
child  practice  appropriate  and  desirable 
behavior. 

*See  FEATURE  article  on  p.  1-2  on  the 
Difficult  Child. 


Delay  of  your  January/February  issue  was 
a  case  of  Murphy's  Law  at  its  best.  We 
apologize  for  any  inconvenience  it  may 
have  caused  especially  for  dated  items. 
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ACTIVITIES 

MAKING  SLIDES  WITHOUT  CAMERAS 


PAPER  DOLLS 


Making  slides  without  cameras  is  limited 
only  by  your  imagination. 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

slide  mounts  (available  at  camera 

supply  stores) 
small  magazine  pictures,  photos,  or  own 

drawings  (cut  or  drawn  to  size  of 

si ide  mount) 
clear  plastic 
clear  contact  paper 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Cut  a  piece  of  contact 
paper  to  fit  inside  the 
indented  area  of  the 
si ide  mount. 

2.  Peel  the  back  off  the 
piece  of  contact  paper  and  press  it 
onto  the  picture  you  have  cut  out. 

3.  Using  a  coin  or  your  finger  nail, 
rub  the  contact  paper  firmly  until 
no  air  bubbles  a  "  visible  between 
the  contact  paper  and  the  picture. 

4.  Place  the  picture  in  luke-warm, 
soapy  water  until  the  paper  comes 
off  the  back  (don't  use  pictures  on 
cardboard  or  thick  paper  -  regular 
magazine  paper  is  best)  or  until  the 
paper  can  be  pulled  off  easily.  The 
ink  should  remain  on  the  contact 
paper. 

5.  After  this  has  dried,  cover  the 
sticky  side  of  the  contact  paper  with 
a  piece  of  clear  plastic. 

6.  Trim  if  necessary  and  mount 
in  slide  mount  as  with  other^ 
types  of  slides. 

Slides  can  be  arranged  in  some  kind  of 
logical  order.    Choose  some  music  to 
play  while  showing  them  to  others.  If 
the  necessary  equipment  is  available, 
the  slides  and  the  music  may  be  co- 
ordinated automatically  by  the  equip- 
ment. 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

magazines  with  pictures  of  women 
photos  of  women  in  fashions  from  20* s, 

30's,    3's,  50's,  GO'S,  70*s 
plain  white  drawing  paper 
colored  drawing  pencils  or  magic  markers 
scissors  cardboard  glue 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Glue  magazine  picture  to  cardboard. 
Let  dry. 

2.  Cut  out  around  outside  border  of 
woman's  body  to  make  paper  doll. 

3.  Cut  out  different  clothes  -  dresses, 
pants,  shoes,  hats,  etc.  from  mag- 
azines to  "dress"  paper  dolls.  Be 
sure  to  leave  "tabs"  on  cut-out 
clothes  to  attach  to  dolls. 

4.  OR  Draw  paper  dolls  and  clothes  on 
plain  white  paper.    Color  and  cut 
out  as  above. 


MAGAZINE  SCAVENGER  HUNT 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 
magazines  clues* 
WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Divide  children  into  groups  of  3  &  4. 

2.  Give  each  group  a  set  of  clues.* 

3.  Tell  each  group  they  have  30  minutes 
(or  whatever  time  you  wish  to  allow) 
to  complete  the  hunt.    Introduce  this 
hunt  with  a  tone  of  excitement. 

*  CLUES:  llrite  different  clues  on  paper 
and  fold  in  fourths.    Clues  can  say 
such  things  as:  "Find  photos  of  three 
women  politicians  in  Newsweek  or  TIME." 

NOTE:  You  may  decide  to  make  a  collage  or 
"book"  with  the  bounty  from  the  hunt. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 

STAMPS.  STICKERS.  AND  STRING 


Todd,  seven  years  old,  brings  a  huge  bag, 
full  to  the  brim,  into  the  block  area  and 
dumps  his  collection  of  rocks  all  over 
the  floor,  exclaiming:  "Look  how  many 
rocks  I  have.    Want  to  help  me  count 
them?" 

Eight'-year  old  Wendy  is  telling  her 
friend f  Bridgette ,  about  her  collection 
of  marhler:  "T've  got  100  small  marbles 
and  fifty  giant  ones.     Want  to  see  them?" 

Riaz,  nine  years  old,  is  sitting  at  the 
table  putting  his  stickers  into  a  new 
sticker  book;  one  page  is  full  of  sports 
stickers;  another  page  is  being  filled 
with  all  of  his  animal  stickers. 

One  characteristic  of  the  school-age  child 
(beginning  around  age  seven,  peaking  at 
age  eight,  and  persisting  in  various 
forms  throughout  a  person's  entire  life) 
is  the  phenomenon  of  collecting. 

A  natural  progression  occurs  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  descriptions  of  Todd, 
Wendy,  and  Riaz.    At  age  seven,  school- 
agers'  collections  are  focused  primarily 
on  quantity  -  the  aim  is  to  collect  as 
much  of  an  item  as  possible;  more  is 
better.    About  eight  years  of  age,  the 
child's  interest  is  in  ordering,  grouping, 
and  classifying  the  collection.  Around 
nine  years  of  age,  the  collector  makes 
lists  and  catalogs  the  "treasures." 

How  different  this  is  from  the  preschooler 
who  likes  to  discover  an  object  -  study 
it  (one),  carry  it  around,  share  it, 
throw  it,  bury  it,  then  leave  it  for  the 
discovery  of  a  new  item. 

Collecting  as  a  developmental  toolis 
important  for  the  child  to  order  and 
structure  their  world  and  to  help  them 
move  the  concepts  of  numbers  and  group- 
ings from  the  concrete  to  the  realm  of 
the  abstract.    It  is  this  move  that  allows 
the  school -ager  to  learn  the  multiplica- 
tion and  division  tables  and  to  use  math 
in  monetary  exchanges. 


How  does  this  relate  to  the  school-age 
program? 

*  Respect  the  school -agers*  need  for  collect- 
ions. 

*  Incorporate  collections  into  the  day-to- 
day urogram. 

1.  Have  "Show-and-tell"  or  just  "Tell" 
days. 

2.  Remember  what  kid  is  collecting  what  - 
Give  small  gifts  for  the  collection 

or  tell  a  child  where  they  might  find 
an  item  of  interest. 

3.  Help  school-agers  to  make  storage  con- 
tainers for  their  collections.  This 
might  be  a  decorated  file  box  for  base- 
ball cards,  a  book  for  stickers,  a 
cloth  bag  for  marbles,  stones  or  shells. 

4.  Provide  assistance  in  the  making  of 
lists  and  catalogs.    This  can  be  as 
simple  as  making  available  plain  paper, 
rulers,  hole  punchers,  and  glue.  Or 

as  advanced  as  visiting  a  company  who 
puts  together  a  catalog  of  products, 

*  Provide  storage  for  collections,  if  space 
allows. 

*  Capitalize  on  the  natural  bent  of  collect- 
ing, grouping,  and  classifying  objects 

to  teach  math  skills,  particularly  to 
school-agers  having  problems  in  school. 
For  example,  how  many 
Braves  baseball  cards 
do  you  have?    How  many 
rookie  cards?  How 
many  rookie  Braves? 

*  Visit  a  museum  which 
has  a  special  collect- 
ion on  display  or  have 
visitors  bring  in  their 
collections  (stamps, 
coins,  trains,  dolls),  /^s^ 
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This  article  is  based  on  developmental  info 
found  in  YOUR  CHILD  FROM  FIVE  TO  TEN  by 
Gesell,  Ilg,  &  Ames  and  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN, 
Development  and  Relationships^  by  Smart  &  Smart. 
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ACTIVITIES 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  HISTORY  WEEK 


National  Women's  History  Week  is  March 
2-8,  1986.    Contact  the  National  Women's 
History  Project,  Box  3716,  Santa  Rosa, 
CA  95402,  for  a  brochure  of  their  mat- 
erials.   Described  below  are  four  books 
and  one  kit  available  through  the  project. 
Please  note  that  you  may  not  have  time  to 
obtain  these  materials  before  March  2nd. 
Therefore,  we  suggest  near  Mother's  Day, 
during  a  spring  break  or  during  the 
summer  as  alternative  times. 

RACHEL  CARSON:  WHO  LOVED  THE  SEA 

Carson's  love  for  the  ocean  and  biology 
led  her  to  become  a  scientist,  while  her^ 
clear  writing  helped  awaken  the  world 
to  the  destructiveness  of  pesticides. 
80  pages,  $8.95 

LILIUOKALANI 

This  biography  of  Hawaii's  last  sover 
eign.  Queen  Lil iuokalani ,  gives  young 
readers  a  full  picture  of  her  life  as 
an  educator  and  her  short,  stormy  career 
as  a  monarch.    80  pages.  $8.95 

BABE  DIDRIKSON  -  ATHLETE  OF  THE 
CENTURY 

She  broke  records  in  golf,  track  and 
field  and  other  sports  at  a  time  when 
there  were  few  opportunities  for  female 
athletes.    The  early  years  of  her  short 
life  are  emphasized  here.  Illustrations. 
57  pages.  $9.95 


QUILTING  AS 
ART  FORM:  A 


A  TRADITIONAL 
KIT 


WOMAN  S 


Complete  materials  for  an  interesting,  in- 
formative unit  on  quilting  as  a  traditional 
woman's  art  form.    The  set  contains  a  dozen 
8"  traditional  "quilt  blocks"  developed  by 
European  immigrants,  complete  lesson  plans 
for  an  art  project  introducing  history  and 
geometric  principles,  samples  of  quilted 
fabrics  and  quilt  batting  for  your  class 
to  handle.    For  the  lower  grades,  black- 
line  copymasters  for  tracers  and  nine  patch 
block  are  also  included.    Sample  blocks  are 
printed  in  full  color  on  coated  card 
stock  with  presentation  on  the  reverse 
of  each.    Grades  1-6.  $15. 


MINI-QUILTS 


Quilting  is  considered  a  long-time 
expression  6f  creative  art  work  by 
women .  -  - 

Find  a  woman  in  your  community 
who  has  been  making  quilts  since 
a  young  girl  or  who  is  knowledgeable  as 
well  as  skilled  in  making  quilts. 

Visit  her  or  ask  her  to  visit  your  pro- 
gram.   Have  her  show  the  school -agers 
different  hand-made  quilts,  including 
traditional  patterns.    Ask  her  to  tell 
the  historical  stories  that  go  with  the 
patterns  and  with  quilting • 


DIANA  ROSS/  STAR  SUPREME 

Overcoming  poverty  and  discrimination, 
Diana  became  a  famous  performer  whose 
songs  have  lodged  in  most  of  our  minds. 
Her  early  family  and  school  life  in 
Detroit  and  with  Motown  Records  are  in 
this  well-written  biography.  Illustra- 
tions.   56  pages.  $9.95 


Have  her  teach  the  school -agers  to  make 
mini-quilts  (pot-holders  or  frame  as  wall 
pictures). 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

cloth  -  cotton  is  best  thread 
scissors  quilting 
templates  (cardboard  material 
patterns) 

6"  X  6"  square,  2"  X  2" 
square,  3"  X  3"  triangle 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday 


Who  are. 
Rachel  Carson? 
Lil iuokalani? 
Babe  Didrikson? 
Diana  Ross? 
(See  p. 8) 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 
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World  Health  Day 
(April  7) 
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Take 
Flight 


(See  p. 3) 
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Children's  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Have  children 
write  their  own, 


Build  a  Tree 
(See  p. 4) 


Make  paper  dolls 
of  -past  and 
present  women. 
(See  p. 6) 


Hana  Matsara 
(Flower  Festival ) 

Celebrate 
Buddha's  Birth- 
day (April  8)  by 
planting  mari- 
golds, cosmos, 
zinniag 


What's  hot?  move 
indoors  and  out. 
Explore  by  touch 
how  different 
objects  absorb 
the  heat.  Bricks 
are  cool ;  car 
tires  are  hot. 
Why?  


Make  a  door 
covering  collage 
of  pictures  of 
children  cut 
from  magazines. 


Apple  Tree 
Snack 


cherry 
tdmatdes 


Log  Mural 
(See  p. 4) 


Take  a  walk  to 
search  for  tree 
stumps  and  count 
the  rings  to  dis- 
cover how  old  a 
tree  is.  (This 
can  also  be  done 
with  whole  pieces 
of  firewood. ) 


Act  out  skits  or 
plays  about 
famous  women  or 
women  they  know. 
(See  p. 8) 


St.  Patrick's 
Day  (Mc^rch  17) 

Kite-making  - 
Use  green  paper 
or  plastic  (gar- 
bage bags  are 
great!)  &()^reen 
yarn  for  t\\\ . 


Halley's  Comet 
(See  p. 14  for 
best  times  to 
see  this  comet. ) 


Mostly  All  Child 
Cast  Movie 
(E.T. ,  Goonies) 

Borrow  or  rent 
VGR  &  rent  movie 


Make  a  1 ist  of 
different  kinds 
&  number  of 
trees  in  your 
area  -  Take 
walks  in  neigh- 
borhood,trips  to 
local  park  and 
downtown  area. 


Hake  a  1 ist  of 
products  made 
from  trees. 


Magazine 
Scavenger 

Hunt 
(See  p. 6) 


Make 
Mini- 
Quil ts 


(See  p. 8) 


Feas 
St. 

(Apri 

Spaghetti  Fun 


ist  of 
Joseph 
^•1  19) 


What's 
Angle? 
(See  p 


Your 
. . .Gravity 
.3) 


First  Day  of 
Spring  (April  20) 

Make  plant  pots 
out  of  clay 
(self-hardening 
or  "fire"  in 
oven)  to  prepare 
for  pot  gardens. 


What  Goes  Up, 
Must  Come  Down 
(See  p. 3  to  make 
miniature  para- 
chutes.) 


Make  si  ides 


Tell  a  group 
story  of  how 
and  why  children 
are  different 
from  adults. 


(See  p. 6) 


Arbor  Day 
(April  22) 


Sqliirrles  in  a 
tree  (See  p. 4) 


Adopt-a-Redwood, 
Help  replant  a 
redwood  where 
they  once  grew. 
Have  children 
plan  and  organize 
a  fundraiser  to 
raise  the  necess- 
ary $50. (See  p. 4) 


Make  a  kite 
winder  from  wood. 
(See  p. 4) 
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IDEAS 


IDEAS 


IDEAS 


JOIN  THE  CLUB 


Children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve  love  clubs*     They  like  to  have  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  group* 
You  can  take  advantage  of 
this  in  your  program  by  or- 
ganizing yourselves  like  a 
club*     Here  are  some  of  the 
things  you  can  do: 


1 


Establish  a 
Z.  Adults  are 
"counselors 
"teachers. " 


9. 


club. 

advisors"  or 
rather  than 
Their  role 
is  to  be  an  idea  starter 
an  encourager,  a  facil- 
itator.   Avoid  domina- 
ting the  action. 

3.  Make  up  a  club  hand- 
shake, or  other  "signal" 
that  only  insiders  know. 

4.  How  about  a  club  song? 
Take  a  common  melody 
like  "Found  a  Peanut" 

and  make  up  new  words  to  it,  using  the 
club  name. 

5.  Develop  a  "logo"  and  make  a  club  flag 
using  permanent  ink  felt  markers. 

6.  Make  club  T-shirts  using  the  club 
logo.    Liquid  embrodiery  works  well 
for  washable  items . 

7.  Make  up  membership  cards. 

8.  Elect  officers.    Keep  it  simple;  elect 
a  president  and  forget  about  the  lest 
of  the  officers.    Have  a  new  president 
every  week  and  give  everyone  a  chance 
at  leadership.    The  president  would 
lead  the  meeting. 

Plan  activities  and  special  events. 
Of  course,  this  is  what  it  is  all 
about.    Let  kids  suggest  what  they 
think  would  be  fun  to  do.    Adult  mem- 
bers are  allowed  to  offer  suggestions 
too!    As  the  club's  "advisor,"  adults 
can  help  plan,  get  the  materials  and 
implement  their  ideas c 
10. Work  on  badges.    Badges  could  be  made 
a  number  of  ways,  perhaps  by  gluing 
small  pictures  or  stickers  on  poster- 
board  with  a  safety  pin  attached  and 
covering  with  clear  contact  paper. 


IKStart  a  club  scrapbood/ journal  to  re- 
cord activities  and  special  events. 
Keep  samples  of  art  projects  in  here.* 

Some  clubs  include: 

*  clov/n  Club:    Children  learn  about  the 
personalities  and  wardrobe  of  the  French 
Pierot  clown  or  the  German  Augese.  They 
can  learn  how  to  apply  make-up,  how  to 
make  balloon  animals,  and  how  to  per- 
form improvised  skits. 

*  Kite  Making:    Children  make  kites--a 
Chinese  Flying  Fish  Kite,  a  basic  2 
stick  kite,  or  their  own  designs. 

*  Space  Sculpture:    Children  make  large 
free  standing  sculptures  out  of  painted 
and  slotted  shapes.    The  sculptures  can 
be  displayed  in  an  area  for  all  to  en- 
joy. 


First 


AID 


*  First  Aid  Club: 
ChiHren  can  learn 
basic  first  aid 
techniques  such  as 
treatments  for  cuts,  choking,  artificial 
respiration,  water  safety,  etc.  The 
club  can  be  taught  by  "hands  on'  learning 
experiences  and  course  materials  provided 
by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

*  Slide  Makers  Club:    Children  can  actually 
make  slides  as  well  as  produce  a  slide 
show.    Time  can  be  spent  discussing 
story  concepts  as  well  as  making  color- 
ful, free-design  slides.    Final  products 
may  be  shown  to  other  children  at  the 
center.** 

*  from  Children's  World  Staff  Newsletter , 
Sept.  '85 

**from  CHILD  CARE  Newsletter  of  Fairfax 
County  Office  for  Children,  June  '85, 
Fairfax,  VA.     Taken  from  article  titled 
Ideas  for  Summer  Programming  by  Bonnie 
Cooper.     (See  p*i2for  rest  of  this  article) 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 

**  READINESS  CHECK  LIST  FOR  SUMMER 


Brainstorm  goals  both  individual  and 

"group  goals  for  your  children. 
Contact  local  parks,  museums,  tourist 
attractions,  swimming  areas,  etc.  for 
information  on  what's  available,  when, 
costs,  and  any  discounts  for  groups. 

_Sit  down  with  children  and  ask  them 
what  they  want  to  do. 

_Plan  one  or  several  themes  for  the 
summer  to  help  add  continuity  to 
planning  and  activities. 

_Send  out  a  newsletter  to  parents  to 
announce  what  the  summer  program  will 
be  like,  special  themes,  events, 
trips,  etc. 

^Notify  parents  about  any  extra  fees 
for  field  trips,  materials,  etc. 

_If  sack  lunches  will  be  necessary, 
let  parents  know  what,  when  and  some 
ideas  on  appropriate  items  to  include 
and  those  to  keep  at  home  e.g.  bottles, 
perishables . 

_First-aid  box  is  re-supplied. 


em 


Develop  travel- 
ling first-aid 
kit  for  trips, 
walks  to  the 
park,  etc. 
^Brief  staff  on 
'ergency  procedures  in- 
cluding accidents  &  injuries,  trans- 
portation breakdowns,  lost  children, 
late  arrivals  for  trips,  etc. 
^^Explain  emergency  procedures  (e.g. 
fire  drill)  and  day-to-day  summer 
procedures  to  all  the  children.  Make 
sure  new  kids  are  aware  of  all  regular 
rules  and  procedures. 
^Update  emergency  phone 
number  and  medical 
information  on  chil 
dren  and  staff. 

^Prepare  environment  (rearrange  old 
activity  centers,  develop  new  ones, 
gather  rest-time  equipment). 

^Schedule  teachers  and  children's  day.j 
Arrange  transportation  and  food, 


Early  and  Middle 
Childhood  Professionals 


r 


L 


i 


Earn  your  doctoral  degree 
without  interrupting  your  career 

•  Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 

•  Summer  Workshops 

•  Reld-based  Projects 

•  Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 

•  Nationwide  Program  Locations 

For  program  information 
Write: 

B  Nova  Univbrsi  ty 

Dept.  CAE 

3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 
Call:  305/475-7387 


□  YES,  I  am  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Ed.D.  Program  in  Early 
&  Middle  Childhood. 

NAME  


ADDRESS . 


City  Slate 

TELEPHONE!  )  

HIGHEST  DEGREE  EARNED 
CURRENT  POSITION  


Zip 


Nova  University  CAE-SA 
3301  College  Avenue.  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33314 


Nova  University  is  chariered  by  Ihe  Slal«  6f  Flofida  and  accredited  by  The  Commission  on  Colleges.  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Nova 
University  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin. 
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SUMMER  SCENE 


IDEAS  FOR  SUMMER  PROGRAMMING 


Planning  a  summer  program  can  be  challeng- 
ing and  rewarding.    Summer  is  a  time  when 
staff  and  children  look  forward  to  a 
change  in  their  routines  and  environments. 
Some  ideas  for  structuring  long  days  and 
for  planning  special  events  are: 

Structure  the  Day 

Plan  a  daily  schedule  with  time  allotted 
for  general  types  of  activities.  A  sample 
schedule  might  include  the  following: 


7:30 


9:00 


9:30 


ACTIVITIES— Children  may  become 
involved  as  they  arrive. 
SMALL  AND  LARGE  GROUP  MEETINGS/ 
SNACK--Meetings  are  used  to  orient 
the  children  to  the  day  and  to 
develop  camp  spirit. 
ORGANIZED  GAMES/WALKING  TRI PS- 
Active  games  or  activities  are 
planned  for  a  large  group  of 
children. 

10:30      PROJECTS  &  CLUBS/VISITORS/SKILL 
BUILDING  GAMES--Several  on-going 

 projects  are  planned  for  small 

groups  of  children: 
Arts/Crafts     Dance  Cooking 
Movement         Music  Nature 
Quiet  Games     Drama  Science 

12:00     LUNCH/QUIET  CHOICES 

1:00       NAP/ GAMES/ PROJECTS  &  CLUBS/SPE- 
CIAL EVENT--Younger  children  could 
nap.    For  older  children,  several 
activities  can  be  planned  or  a  spe- 
cial event  offered  for  all  children 

3:00  SNACK/STORYTELLING/SING-A-LONG/ 

FREE  CH0ICE--Snack  is  served.  Then 
children  may  listen  to  stories,  be 
involved  in  a  group  Sing-a-Long,  or 
have  free  choice  time  indoors,  out- 
doors, or  in  the  gym. 

4:30       ARTS  &  CRAFTS/MAKE-IT- TAKE-IT/ 
ORGANIZED  GAMES 

5:30  CHILDREN'S  CHOICE/QUIET  ACTIVITIES 
--Children  initiate  ideas  of  their 
own  choice. 


for  special  events: 

Treasure  Hunt  Create  map  or 

flag  guides 


Luau-Aloha  Day  

Music,  dancing 
grass  skirts 

Circus/Carnival  

Mini  booths, 
prizes 


Beach  Party, 


Spread  sand 
and  beach 
towel s 


Fashion  Show  Kids  model 

their  favorite 
outfi  ts 

Camping/Cookout  Set  up  tents, 

show  camping 
gear 

Wheels  Day  Skates,  bikes,  big  wheels- 
bike  decorating,  obstacle 
courses 

Nature  Scavenger  Hunt  Find  listed 

nature  items 

Halloween  in  July  Costume  contest, 

bob  for  apples 

Topsy-Turvy  Day  Wear  clothes  back- 
wards, etc. 

Olympics  Games,  relays 

Water  Works  Day.. Fire  Dept.  sprays  kids 

Balloon  Day  Send-off,  balloon  stamp, 

decorating  balloons 


SPECIAL  EVENTS--Plan  occasions  to  bring 
children  together  for  special  activities. 
These  events  may  relate  to  a  theme  for 
the  day  or  week.    Here  are  some  ideas 


by  Bonnie  Cooper.    Reprinted  with  per-^ 
mission  from  CHILD  CARE  Newsletter  of  the 
Fairfax  County  Office  for  Children, 
Fairfax/  VA 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 


LIKE  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK  AND 
YOU  don't  have  to  FILL-OUT  THE  LONG  FORM! 


A  considerable  part  of  your  working  sal- 
ary is  used  to  pay  for  child  care  expenses. 
As  you  prepare  your  federal  income  tax  re- 
turn in  the  next  few  months,  remember  the 
child  care  tax,  credit. 

You  may  be  eligible  to  subtract,  directly 
from  your  federal  income  tax,  2055-30%  of 
your  work-related  child  care  expenses  if: 

!•  Your  child  is  younger  than  fifteen 
(15)  years  of  age. 

2.  You  provide  more  than  half  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  home  in  which  you  and 
your  child  live. 

3.  You  have  income  from  work  during  the 
year.    In  two  parent  families,  one 
parent  may  work  and  one  may  be  a 
student  and  still  be  eligible. 
Otherwise  both  parents  must  be 
gainfully  employed. 

4.  You  pay  someone  19  or  older  to  care 
for  your  children.   This  may  be  a 
relative. 

WHAT  YOU  NEED  TO  FILE: 

1.  IRS  Form  1040  or  1040A.    You  do  not 
need  to  itemize  deductions  in  order  to 
get  this  child  care  credit.    You  may  not 
use  the  new  1040EZ  form. 

2.  IRS  Form  2441  Credit  for  Child  and 
Dependent  care  expenses. 

3.  Records  of  child  care  expenses  in- 
cluding child's  name,  fees  paid,  name  of 
provider  and  dates  of  services. 

EXAMPLE  -  Samantha  Richards  is  divorced 
and  keeps  up  a  home  for  herself  and  her 
4  year  old  daughter  and  her  8  year  old 
son  who  she  may  claim  as  dependents.  She 
files  a  Form  1040A  and  has  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  $20,000.    During  the  year  she 
pays  work-related  expenses  of  $3,500  for 


child  care  at  a  day  care  center. 

She  figures  her  credit  as  follows: 

Maximum  allowable  expenses  for 

two  qualifying  children  $4,800 

Her  actual  child  care  expenses  3,500 

X  .25 

Amount  of  credit  {2S%  of  $3,500)  '^WS 

THIS  IS  LIKE  MONEY  IN  THE  BANK! 
SUBTRACT  DIRECTLY  FROM  TAX  TO  BE  PAID! 


SPECIAL  TIPS 

1.  The  maximum  credit  allowed  for 
one  child  is  $720  and  $1,440  for  two  or 
more  children. 

2.  Fill  out  form  2441  step-by-step, 
even  if  the  total  form  doesn't  make  sense 
to  you.    By  the  time  you  reach  the  end, 
you'll  have  completed  the  form  and  have 

a  clearer  understanding  of  what  to  do! 

3.  Have  someone  else  check  what 
you've  done.    Two  heads  are  better  than 
one! ! 


RESOURCE 

Publication  503  Child  and  Disabled 
Dependent  Care  -  available  from  IRS 


Reprinted  from  January /February  1984 
issue  of  School  Age  NOTES*    All  inform^ 
ation  in  this  article  has  been  checked 
and  is  correct  for  1985  tax  return. 
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ACTIVITIES 

halley's  comet  squirrels  in  tree 


Halley's  Comet  was  first  observed  and 
noted  by  Edmond  Halley,  a  British 
astronomer,  in  1582.    Halley  predicted 
that  the  comet  would  return  at  regular 
intervals. 

By  March  1,  the  whole  comet  will  be  in 
sight  still  fairly  close  to  the  horizon. 
It  will  be  at  its  brightest  in  April 
and  will  recede  from  view  by  the  beginn- 
ing of  May.    Halley's  Comet  will  not 
again  be  visible  until  2052.* 

See  May/ June  '85  issue  of  School  Age 
NOTES  for  activities  for  making  a 
telescope,  stargazingy  and  a  moon 
phase  box. 

See  p. 15  for  a  Halley's  Comet  Resource, 

*from  CAMPFIRE  LEADERSHIP,  Sept.  '85 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 
None 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Two  school -agers  stand  up  and  face 
each  other.    They  form  a  tree  by 
raising  arms  up  and  touching  hands 
(like  in  London  Bridge). 

2.  A  third  player  is  the  squirrel  who 
stanvis  in  the  "tree." 

3.  At  a  pre-decided  signal  ("Everyone 
change"),  the  squirrels  leave  their 
tree  and  run  for  another  tree. 

4.  Switch  tree  and  squirrel  positions  so 
everyone  gets  a  chance  at  being  both. 

5.  Try  removing  one  "tree"  each  time  the 
squirrels  change.    Have  the  removed 
tree  become  squirrels.    The  squirrels 
will  need  to  double  and  triple  up  in 
a  tree  for  all  the  squirrels  to  find 
a  home. 


Workshop 


THE  WORKSHOP  SERIES 


NatureCrafts 
Woiicshop 


Make  Your  Own 
Games 
Workshop 


WritinsCrafte 


Native  Amea-ican 
Crafts 
Workshop 


ERiC 


Inventors 
Workshop 


GREAT  FOR  ANY  PROGRAM I 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  CRAFTS  by  Oonnii  Dornitoin  &  Leigh  Bliir 

IncludQs  crsrtt  for  evorydsy  uao,  cer«Monlal  crtftti,  Muslctl 
Inatrunent*,  qhmab  ond  cooking. 

TRASH  ARTISTS  by  Lindt  Allison 

Good  Tor  neit  programs  or  anyone  setting  up  an  arte  and 
crarta  area.  Lots  or  three  dlMentional  activitiaa^ 


NATURE  CRAFTS  by  Uill  Klrkman 

Comprehensive  book  cove  ring  the  science  of  nature 
activities  on  plants,  bugs,  birds  and  aniisala. 


Caay 


Each  Book  only  $7.95  -  all  6  books  $47.70  plus  shipping 
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FOR  MORE  IN-DEPTH  PROGRAMMING: 


INVCNTnns  by  Alan  J.  HcCormock 

Perfect  for  the  young  ocientlat.  Ideas  range  fro*  a  Csndli 
Powered  Stesn  Uout  to  a  DLaco  Light  ShoM  Hachina. 

HAKE  YOUR  Quri  GAHCS  by  Craig  Paaraon 

Over  50  tips  for  new  gtiwea  children  can  make.  Great 
lilffss  for  cnrnlwnl  nctivlLlas. 

WRITING  CRAFTS  by  Oonhla  Dornatein 

A  full  range  of  actAwitien  to  encourage  writing. . .fciklng 
tupiiliua  ouch  ao  lap  deaks,  pena^  blottera  and  aaala. 
Haking  books,  Printing,  CaUgraphy  and  «ota. 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

 I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow   $12.95 

 Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine...  12.95 

 Kids'  America    9.95 

 ^Amazing  Davs    8.95 

 Sticks  &  Stones  & 

Ice  Cream  Cones   8.95 

 Hug  A  Tree  8.95 

 ^Make  Mine  Music  7.95 

 ^MAKING  THINGS:  The  Handbook 

of  Creative  Discovery  7.95 

 Children  are  Children  are 

Children  7.95 

^Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  11.95 

Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book. ..... .11.95 

NEW  The  WORKSHOP  SERIES... each  book  7.95 

 Native  American  Crafts 

 Trash  Artists   Nature  Crafts 

 Inventors   ^Writing  Crafts 

 Make  Your  Own  Games 

The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 

 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays   11.95 

 Set  B  -  Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  11.95 

 Set  C-  Private  "I",  Magic  &  Make 

Believe,  Nature  Crafts .. .11 .95 

COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING 


Come  &  Get  It   6.95 

"Super  Snacks   3.95 


BOUND  VOLUMES    school  age  NOTES 


B.Vol.  I  $9 
"B.Vol.  Ill  $10 
"B.  Vol.  V  $11 


Special  Offer 

 Volumes  1  &  2 

 Volumes  3  &  4 

 Volumes  1  thru 

All  5  Volumes 


B.Vol 
'V.Vol 


$16.95 
$18.95 
4  29.95 
35.95 


II 
IV 


$9 
$11 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $10.95 

School -Age  Child  Care:  An 

Action  Manual   16.95 

School -Age  Child  Care:  A 

Policy  Report   10.00 

PARENT  RESOURCES  &  ADMINISTRATION 

_SchooTs  Out  -  Now  What?   10.95 

'Survival  Kit  for  Directors   5.95 

HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid 
Handbook  for  Childhood  Emergencies 

12.95 

A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If...?   4.95 

Blood  &  Guts   7.95 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 
Alternatives  to  Punitive  Discipline 
by  Clare  Cherry   9.95 

Creative  Conflict  Resolution  10.95 

"Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  & 

Parents  11.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 
Vol  .  1   8.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 
Vol  .  2   8.95 

Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book..  8.95 
"The  Second  Cooperative  Sports 

&  Games  Book  8.95 


Shipping  s  Handling  for  Books 
and  Bound  Volumes 

$0-$12  1.75  $51-$75...4.50 

.$13-$25...2.50      Over  $75... 
$26-^$ 50. .  .3.50       add  6%  of  book  crder 

1  year  subscription  $12.95 
New  Renewal 


Total  Books 
Shipping 

Subscription  _ 
TOTAL 


*  Book  Orders  less  than  $25 

MUST  be  pre-paid.  NAME  

*  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to 

be  billed  must  be  accompanied  Address^ 
by  agency  purchase  order 

*  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders  City  


State 


Zip  
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


FREE  SPRING  &  SUMMER  RESOURCE 


CONFERENCES 


A  CHILD'S  GARDEN,  a  52  page  booklet,  is  a 
complete  guide  to  growing  plants,  plant- 
ing a  garden  and  understanding  how  soil, 
seeds,  water,  and  sun  all  work  together 
to  make  green  stuff.    Many  easy  activi- 
ties.   Free  copy  to  teachers  and  child 
care  workers.    To  all  others  -  single 
copies  are  50(t  each. 

Contact:  Chevron  Chemical  Company 
Educational  Materials 
PO  Box  7144 

San  Francisco,  CA  94120-7144 
(415)  894-4510 

THE  COMET  HANDBOOK 


This  32  page  booklet,  by  Stasiuk  and^ 
Gruber,  covers  the  history  and  descrip- 
tion of  Halley's  Comet,  tips  on  observ- 
ing the  comet,  and  how  to  photograph. 
Included  are  star  maps  and  guides  for 
where  and  when  to  look  depending  on 
where  one  lives.    To  order,  contact: 
THE  COMET  HANDBOOK,  PO  BOX  12484, 
Portland,  OR  9721Z.    Cost:  $5 


WHEN  SCHOOL'S  OUT  -  WHAT  THEN?:  CHALLENGES 
FOR  AFTER  SCHOOL-PROGRAMMING,  school-age 
conference  to  be  held  August  21-22,  1986, 
in  Lancaster,  PA.    The  conference  leaders 
have  announced  a  formal  call  for  papers 
on  school-age  child  care  for  this  con- 
ference.   One  page  proposals  for  papers 
should  be  sent  to:  YWCA 

Attn:  Rhea  Starr 
110  N  Lime  St. 
Lancaster,  PA  17602 

"the  difficult  child" 


Written  by  Stanley  Turecki  and  Leslie 
Tonner,  THE  DIFFICULT  CHILD  covers  a 
comprehensive  description  of  difficult 
children  as  well  as  how  to  develop  an 
effective  management .program.    It  is 
based  on  extensive  research  as  well  as 
the  personal  experience  of  Dr.  Turecki 
living  with  his  "difficult'*  daughter. 
Written  for  families,  it  is  also  a  must 
for  anyone  working  with  difficult  chil- 
dren.   220  pages.    $15.95    Available  _ 
at  local  bookstores 
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FORWARDING  POSTAGE  GUARANTEED 


INSIDE 


BULK  RATE 
U.S.  Postage 

PAID 

Nashville,  Tcnn. 
Permit  No.  695 


Difficult  Children 
Collecting 

Rehearse,  Role-Play  &  Re-do 
National  Women's  History  Week 
Summer  Ideas,  Clubs,  &  Projects 
Child  Care  Tax  Credit 


May 
June 
1986 
Vbl.VI  #5 
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FEATURE 


"WHAT'S  IN  IT  FOR  THEM?" 


Drill  and  practice  are  inescapable  parts  of  teaching  a  child  the  complex 
skills  of  reading  and  writing.    However,  it  is  doubtful  children  can 
stay  interested  in  practicing  unless  they  feel  that  there  is  "something 
in  it  for  them."    Young  children  enter  school  excited  about  learning  and 
curious  about  their  world.    They  have  already  shown  a  natural  ability 
for  learning  language  by  mastering  in  several  years  time,  most  of  the 
sounds,  grammar  and  communication  functions  of  their  spoken  language. 
Our  job  is  to  keep  alive  this  natural  motivation  to  communicate  and 
channel  it  into  reading  and  writing. 

The  modeling  of  a  desired  behavior  by  a  respected  and  beloved  adult  can 
have  quite  an  impact  on  children.    Child  care  workers  have  had  much 
practice  with  written  language*  but  often  have  become  unaware  of  its 
enormous  value  in  everyday  life.    Showing  school-agers  situations  in 
which  language  helps  solve  problems  and  brings  pleasure  helps  children 
to  discover  "what's  in  it  for  them."    Finally,  enthusiastic  praise  for 
children's  beginning  efforts  to  read  and  write  will  help  them  to  continue 
to  explore  language.    Through  exploration,  school -agers  may  choose  to 
make  the  value  of  reading  and  writing  their  own. 

The  value  of  of  reading  and  writing  can  best  be  shared  through  how  we  use 

them  in  our  work  and  daily  life.  Through 
this  sharing,  school-agers  will  also  learn 
that  teachers  are  not  magic  sources  of  in- 
formation; they  will  learn  that  they  get 
most  of  their  ideas  from  others  through 
the  written  word. 

A  simple  example  is  the  use  of  notes 
in  the  classroom.    During  the  day, 
the  school-agers'  comments  may  give 
ideas  for  materials  or  activities 
for  future  use.    As  you  write,  ex- 
plain that  to  help  you  remember  these 
valuable  ideas,  you  are  making  a 
note  to  yourself  (be  sure  and  in- 
clude the  children  as  the  source). 
Have  an  area  on  the  bulletin  board 
for  'filing'  your  notes  for  reference. 
Another  idea  is  to  work  on  a  written 
report  or  project  seated  in  the  writing 
center.    Leave  out  pages  with  scratch-outs 

466 


and  revisions.    Explain  to  the  chil- 
dren about  the  editing  process:  when 
we  write  down  our  ideas  we  rarely 
"get  it  right"  the  first  time  or  even 
after  several  tries. 

When  beginning  a  new  craft  activity^ 
refer  to  the  source  book  with  its 
written  directions,  explaining  about 
"how-to"  types  of  books.    Have  some 
examples  of  this  type  book  appropriate 
for  your  age  children  in  the  reading 
area.    When  you  get  new  equipment 
that  must  be  assembled,  discuss  the 
necessity  for  reading  the  instruc- 
tions in  order  to  put  it  together. 
Also,  refer  to  a  songbook  when  teach- 
ing a  new  song,  explaining  it  is 
used  as  a  reference  until  the  words 
are  learned.    Sharing  the  value  of 
reading  can  be  as  simple  as  mention- 
ing an  item  you  read  about,  that  is 
of  interest  to  the  children,  and  ex- 
plain that  you  read  it  in  today's 
newspaper. 

This  overt  discussion  and  modeling  of 
reading  and  writing  may  seem  too  ob- 
vious.   Some  children  have  been  around 
adults  who  read  and  write  everyday 
for  enjoyment,  learning  or  in  connec- 
tion with  their  work,  but  many  chil- 
dren have  seen  only  a  few  adults  read- 
ing or  writing. 

Modeling  reading  and  writing  as  useful 
takes  up  very  little  time.    Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  instances  that 
naturally  occur  each  day.    The  main 
goal  is  to  make  apparent  the  everyday 
value  of  reading  and  writing. 

Finally,  provide  an  atmosphere  where 
school -agers  try  out  new  skills  with- 
out fear  of  making  a  mistake.  Praise 
and  encourage  all  production  attempts. 
When  toddlers  are  learning  to  speak, 
parents  do  not  withhold  prais*?  until 
they  closely  approximate  adult  speech. 
The  parents  "ooh"  and  "aah"  over 
first  words  and  sentences  however  un- 
intelligible to  their  adult  ears. 
They  are  responding  to  toddlers'  at- 
tempts to  communicate  and  accepting 
productions  while  providing  a  model 
toward  which  to  work.    As  child  care 
workers,  we  can  respect  school -agers' 


continuing  attempts  to  use  written  language. 
We  can  provide  a  good  language  model,  show 
the  value  of  reading  and  have  faith  in  and 
nurture  the  developmental  process  of  language 
learning. 

By  J&n  F.  Tribble,  graduate  student. 
Department  of  Education,  Tulane  University , 
New  Orleans,  LA^ 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Sue  Burns,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education,  Coordinator  of  Early  Childhood 
Education  Program,  Tulane  University  in  New 
Orleans r  -M,  for  having  her  students  submit 
articles  on  school^age  child  care  to  School 
Age _ NOTES, 


COLLEGE  STUDENTS  GRASP, 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  PUBLISH!! 


School  Age  NOTES  welcomes  articles  from 
college  students.    School -age  care  is  pro- 
bably already  included  in  curriculum  as  a 
special  reading  assignment  or  writing  pro- 
ject.   Plus  many  students  have  worked  in  the 
child  care  field  or  have  done  research  related 
to  school -age  child  care.    This  is  an  opportun- 
ity to  share  this  knowledge  and  expertise 
through  the  School  Age  NOTES  newsletter. 

Articles  and  sections  from  unpublished  papers 
may  be  submitted  to  us  for  consideration. 
Suggested  article  topics  include: 

*Enyironment  and  Planning:  Developmental  con- 
siderations  in  planning  activities  for  school - 
agers. 

*Pol itical  Issue:>:  National,  state  and  local 
level .    Ideas  for  involving  the  day  care  in 
the  community  and  for  involving  community 
members  or  agencies  in  the  day  care. 

^Curriculum:  An  inventory  of  what  children  like 
to  do  afterschool . 

^Development :  Developmental  characteristics 

of  the  school -age  child  (ages  5+). 
^Activities :  Activities  for  older  children 

(grades  4+) , 
^Theories :  Personal  management,  training, 

parent  involvement. 

If  accepted  for  publication,  students  will 
receive  recognition  and  the  school  or  course 
will  be  sited  as     reference.    Submit  work 
(500-1000  words)  to:  Editorial  Manager,  SCHOOL 
AGE  NOTES,  PO  Box  120674,  Nashville,  TN  37212. 
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ACTIVITIES 

AMAZING  JUNE  ACTIVITIES 


Do  you  ever  find  activities  gov  think 
are  great  but  at  first  glance  they  won't 
work  with  your  group?    Try  brainstorming 
ways  to  adapt  them  to  fit  your  needs. 
Think  about  the  size  of  your  group ,  what 
materials  are  available ^  and  the  amount 
of  time  you  have. 

Is  the  activity  too  simple?    Think  of  hew 
you  can  use  it  as  a  "stage  setter"  or  in- 
troduction to  a  related^  more  involved 
acti vi ty • 

Is  it  too  complicated?    Take  one  aspect 
of  the  activity  and  simplify  it. 

Is  it  intended  for  individual  use  instead 
of  group.     Redesign  it  1    For  example,  if 
the  instructions  are'  color  the  flag,  you 
can  provide  materials  for  making  paper 
flags.     Or  expand  the  activity  even  more 
by  making  kites  and  decorating  them  as 
flags,  making  a  school  flag,  a  family 
flag,  ....  _  mt  the  idea? 

On  pages  3  &  4,  are  activities 
that  have  been  expanded  and 
adapted  to  work  with  groups 
of  school-agers. 

The  ideas  are  based  on  material 
from  Randy  Harelson' s  The  Kids^  Diary  of 
365  Amazing  Days. 

Amazing  Days  is  a  good  resource  for  plan- 
ning independent  or  group  projects.  The 
activities  can  be  adapted  to  suit  various 
needSj  or  the  background  information  can 
serve  as  a  theme  on  which  to  plan  addi- 
tional activities.     Amazing  Days'  calendar 
format  lends  itself  to  many  uses.  Staff 
can  use  it  as  a  basis  for  planning  acti- 
vities.    Weekend  Amazing  Days'  activities 
can  be  shared  with  parents  for  use  at 
home.    A  large  calendar  can  be  posted  in 
the  child  care  center  with  the  "Days" 
listed  on  the  calendar. 


See  p. 15  for  ordering  Information, 


midsummer's  eve  (JUNE  23) 

A&ny  countries  believe  this  to  be  the 
most  magical  night  of  the  year.     It  is 
perfect  time  for  making  wishes  and 
telling  fortunes. 

ACTIVITY  1:  Look  into  the  Future 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

A  chain  with  a  pendant  hanging  from  it, 
WHAT  TO  DO: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


Sit  in  a  chair. 
Hold  the  chain  between 
your  thumb  and  first  fin- 
ger.   Let  it  hang  down 
above  one  knee. 
Hold  it  until  it  begins  to 
move  in  a  circle.  Notice 
if  it  is  circling  clockwise 
or  counterclockwise.  Which- 
ever direction  U  moves  in 
first  for  you  means  yes.  The 
opposite  direction  means  no. 
and  forth  means  undecided. 
To  find  out  about  the  future, 
yes  and  no  questions. 


Back 


ask  it 


For  a  more  involved  activity ,  have  kids 
make  a  fortune-telling  booth.     Let  them 
charge  25^  for  telling  fortunes  to  par- 
ents and  other  adults  who  come  to  the 
program. 

ACTIVITY  2:  Magic  Potion 

Put  out  small  containers  to  collect 
rain  or  dew  on  midsummer's  eve. 

The  next  day:  Have  kids  put  some  of  this 
magic  potion  (collected  rain  or  dew)  onto 
their  skin.    It  is  "supposed"  to  make 
skin  soft  and  smooth  and  make  strong- 
bodies.    Some  school-agers  may  want  to 
bottle  it  and  give  as  a  midsummer's 
eve  gift. 
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ACTIVITIES 


AMAZING  JUNE  ACTIVITIES  (cont'd) 

*These  activities  were  adapted  from  AMAZING  DAYS.    See  p. 3. 
MIDSUMMER  DAY/sT.  JOHN's  DAY  (jUNE  2^)       WHAT  TO  DO: 


Today  is  name-day  for  people  who's  names 
are  John  or  a  variation  of  John  (Jack, 
Jean,  Jane,  Joanna,  etc.    If  you  like, 
anyone  whose  name  begins  with  "J."). 


ACTIVITY:  Make  "J"  cookies 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

h  c.  brown  sugar 
^  c.  butter 
2  eggs 

1  t.  vanilla 


2  3/4  c. 

flour 
2  t.  baking 


powder 


1.  Make  a  "TV"  by  cutting  a  large  square 
hole  in  box. 

2.  Put  TV  on  a  table,  arrange  sheets  to 
provide  privacy  for  TV  actors. 

3.  Divide  kids  into  groups  of  3  and  4. 

4.  Tell  each  group  to  choose  their  favorite 
TV  program  to  perform  on  "TV." 

5.  After  each  group  has  time  to  plan,  have 
them  "turn  on  the  TV"  and  start  the  per- 
formances. 

ACTIVITY  2:  Vote  for  TV  Favorites 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


WHAT  TO  DO: 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


6. 


7. 


Cream  brown  sugar  with  butter  (at  room 
temperature) . 
Beat  in  eggs. 

Stir  in  flour,  baking  powder,  and  vanilla, 
Chill  dough  at  least  one  hour. 
With  floured  hands  pinch  off  a  little 
dough  and  roll  between  your  palm  to 
make  a  snake  about  h  inch  thick. 
Form  'snake*  into  a  "J"  and  place  on 
a  greased  cookie  sheet.    Try  to  make 
cookies  about  the  same  size  and  thick- 
ness. 

Bake  at  375''  for  7-12  minutes. 


box  to  be  used  for  voting 
box 


NOTE:  School -agers  whose  name  begins  with 
another  letter  may  wish  to  make  cookie 
in  shape  of  their  own  beginning  letter  or 
for  a  friend  whose  name  begins  with  "J." 


COLOR  TV  DEBUT  (jUNE  25) 


On  this  day  in  1951  the  first  color 
television  broadcast  was  made. 

ACTIVITY  1:  Put  On  Your  Own  TV  Premieres 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

largo  cardboard  box    large  sheets  (for 
sharp  cutting  tool  drapes) 


cD?r>chool  Ago  NOTES 


paper 
pencils 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


Several  children  can 
make  ballots  to  be 
passed  out  to  group. 
The  categories  can  include:  Best  TV  Actor, 
Best  TV  Actress,  Best  TV  Program,  Best  TV 
Movie,  Best  Cartoon.    Children  can  plan 
their  own  TV  Emmy  Ceremony,  complete  with 
special  entertainment. 


babe's  day  (JUNE  26) 

Babe  Didrikson  Zaharias'  birthday.  Many 
considered  her  the  greatest  all-around 
woman  athlete.    She  excelled  in  track, 
baseball,  basketball,  tennis,  boxing,  and 
golf.    "The  Babe"  was  born  in  1911. 

ACTIVITY;  Plan  a  sports  event 

Relay  races 


Q 


Baseball 
Croquet 


Give  certificates  for 
playing  a  sport  commemmor- 
a ting  Babe's  Day. 


{Sec  l^rcb/Aprll  ^86  of  School  Age  NOTES 
for  children's  book  about  Babe  Didrikson.) 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 

what's  this  kid  after? 


Cheryl,  the  school -age  child  care 
worker,  is  explaining  a  new  indoor 
game  to  a  group  of  7,  8,  and  9  year 
olds.    Eight-year  old  Troy  keeps 
jumping  up  trying  to  touch  the  low 
hanging  ceiling,  shouting,  "I  touched 
it!"  each  time.    Why  does  he  do  that? 
Cheryl  asks  herself,  totally  bewildered 
by  Troy*s  frequent  disruptive  be- 
haviors. 

Troy  is  an  active,  smiling,  exhuberant 
child.    But  over  and  over  Cheryl  finds 
herself  annoyed  by  the  things  Troy 
does.    She  is  puzzled  by  what  to  do. 
It  seems  like  the  more  she  shows  her 
true  feelings  of  annoyance  and  the 
more  she  tells  Troy  to  behave,  the 
more  he  misbehaves. 

"Don*t  ask  why.",  advises  the  authors 
of  MISBEHAVIN':  Solving  the  Disciplinary 
Puzzle  For  Educators,  "Adults  in  our 
society  waste  a  great  deal  of  time,  _ 
energy,  and  creativity  by  overusing 
the  three-letter  word  'why.'  Teachers 
and  parents  are  especially  addicted 

to  why  When  we  ask  *why,'  we  are 

admitting  our  bankruptcy  as  mature, 
perceptive,  problem-solving  adults. 
As  soon  as  that  three-letter  word 
rushes  out  of  our  mouths,  children 
know  we're  in  quicksand,  on  a  dead- 
end street.    And  since  adults  usually 
whine  the  word  'why,'  double  euphoria 
and  an  immediate  sense  of  power  are 
experienced  by  children...." 

Instead,  they  suggest  substituting, 
"What  is  the  child  after  by  doing  what 
they  just  did?"    Through  practice  (and 
it  will  take  much  practice  to  give  up 
the  futile  "Why?"),  asking  what  the 
child's  purpose  is,  wil^i  refocus  toward 
an  action  plan.    Dubelle  and  Hoffman 
(authors  of  MISBEHAVIN)  assert  that 
there  are  really  only  four  goals  of 
misbehavior : 

1)  Attention-seeking;  2)  Power  and  con- 
trol; 3)  Revenge;  4)  Withdrawal  and  es- 
cape* 
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So,  what  was  eight-year  old  Troy  after  by 
jumping  to  touch  the  ceiling  and  shouting 
out  in  the  middle  of  Cheryl's  instructions? 
Sometimes  it's  difficult  to  tell  whether 
the  action  is  attention-seeking  or  power- 
grabbing.    According  to  'MISBEHAVIN',  the 
best  way  to  tell  the  difference  is  by  our 
reaction  to  the  misbehaving.  Attention- 
seeking  behaviors  usually  elicit  feelings 
of  annoyance  and  irritation.  Power-grabbing 
produces  feelings  of  anger  and  extreme  fru- 
stration.   Cheryl  was  annoyed;  Troy  seeking 
attention  (not  in  positive  acceptable  ways, 
but  through  negative  misbehavior). 

What  can  Cheryl  do?    Several  options  are: 

*React  to  Troy's  behavior  in  calm,  even 
manner  (this  includes  facial  and  body 
gestures  and  voice  tone).    Avoid  sarcasm, 
frustration,  anger,  irritation,  and  yelling 
in  body  and  verbal  language  directed  to 
Troy.    Be  matter-of-fact. 

*Give  notice  to  Troy:  "Troy,  you'd  like  me  to 
ask  you  to  stop  that?"  then  give  atten- 
tion back  to  the  group. 

*Give  positive  attention  to  Troy.  "Troy, 
you  can  jump  quite  high.    Come  help  me 
show  this  part  of  the  game  where  high 
jumping  is  needed." 

*Show  you  care  about  Troy  (even  if  you 
don't  like  him,  you  are  concerned  about  his 
general  well-being).    To  show  care  often 
takes  extra  effort  with  a  school -ager 
who  is  frequently  misbehaving  and  who  you 
dislike.    Therefore,  a  plan  of  action  is 
needed:  Plan  to  say  three  positive  comments 
to  Troy  each  day.    At  first,  Troy  may  react 
negatively  and  then  confused  but  soon  he'll 
be  smiling  his  appreciation. 

*Hang  in  there!    The  road  is  not  easy  with 
misbehaving  kids  on  it. 

^Adapted  from  MISBEHAVIN .    This  article  gives 
only  a  small  glimpse  of  the  rich  material 
in  this  book.     Please  see  p*15  on  how  to 
order • 
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ACTIVITIES 


ALL  BIRDS  FLY 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


ink  pads  (different 

colors  would  work 

great  but  not  necessary) 
pens,  thin  magic  markers 


plain  paper 
and  enve- 
lopes 

scrap  paper 


Using  scrap  paper,  experiment  with 
making  birds, 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Make  thumb  print 
onto  a  piece 
of  scrap  paper. 

2.  Create  a  bird 
by  adding  a 
beak,  legs, 
wings,  and  eyes 
to  thumbprint. 

3.  When  satisfied  with 
their  creation,  school -agers  can  make 
their  own  bird  stationary  by  making 

a  thumbprint  bird  onto  good  paper  and 
envelopes. 

4.  Have  a  special  time  to  write  bird 
notes  to  someone  special :  the  woman 
who  came  and  shared  her  coin  ccllect- 
tion,  the  nursing  home  resident  who  you 
visit  every  Wednesday,  the  school 
principal  who  gave  her  okay  for  a 

play  performance  Friday  night,  to 
someone's  grandparent  in  the  hospital, 
to  the  substitute  whose  dog  died  last 
week. 

HELEN  KELLER'S  BIRTHDAY  (jUNE  27) 


Helen  Keller  (1880-1968)  was  deaf  and 
blind  for  most  of  her  life.    With  the 
help  of  her  teacher,  Anne  Sullivan,  she 
learned  to  read  and  write  (in  Braille*) 
and  even  to  speak.    She  is  famous  for 
her  work  to  improve  conditions  for  blind 
and  deaf  people. 

* Braille  is  a  method  of  reading  coded 
dots  embossed  (raised)  on  paper.  Blind 
people  feel  the  dots  to  read  the  message. 

See  p.38(4  for  more  AMAZING  DAYS'  activities 


large  open  space       group  of  fun-loving 

people 

WHAT  TO  DO;   (this  gaine  is  played  in  a 
szTnilar  fashion  to  Simon  Says) 


1.  Choose  a  per- 

2.  IT  stands  in 
and  says,  "All 

3.  rr  names  ten 
says  they  fly. 
"Robins  fly, 
geese  fly,  tom- 
IT  flaps  his/her 
naming  the  ten 

4.  Group  partici- 
supposed  to 
arms  1  ike  a 
bird  is  named , 
remain  still 
(other  than  a 

5.  a)  Participants 

non-birds 
OUT  until  a  fiew 
(A  new  IT  is  chose 
names  ten  things.) 
b)  A  variation  is  to 
OUT  to  become  part 
to  confuse  and  con 
participants .  The 
everyone  is  part  o 


son  to  be 
front  of  group 
birds  fly." 
things  and 
(For  example 
tables  fly, 
atoes  fly. 
arms  while 
things . 
pants  are 
flap  ftieir 
bird  when  a 
They  are  to 
when  any  objec'r. 
bird)  is  named, 
who  flap  when 
are  named  are 
IT  is  chosen, 
n  after  the  old  IT 

have  those  who  are 
of  IT  -  group  IT 

found  the  remaining 
game  ends  whenever 

f  the  group  IT. 


Adapted  from  THE  INCREDIBLE  INDOOR  O^MSS 
BOOK     (See  p.  15  to  order) 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 

THE  NEED  TO  BE  PERFECT 


Erikson  termed  the  school -age  years 
(7-10)  "the  industry  vs.  inferiority" 
period.    Indeed,  this  time  in  children's 
lives  is  spent  in  hot  pursuit  of  a- 
chievement,  accomplishments,  of  learn- 
ing and  completing  specific  tasks,  of 
taking  on  new  and  real  skills.    It  is 
a  time  spent  learning  and  perfecting 
skills  in  cooking,  reading,  roller 
skating,  soccer,  sewing,  macrame,  etc. 

For  the  school -ager,  the  need  to  be 
perfect  at  everything  they  do  is  para- 
mount.   To  perform  at  any  endeavor  at 
less  than  perfect  level  equals  not  just 
failure  of  that  specific  event  but  ui- 
stead  equals  failure  as  a  person. 
Often  school -agers  can  be  heard  to  say, 
"Tm  no  good  at  anything!"  or  "I  can't 
do  anything  right."    Sometimes  the  "I'm 
no  good"  is  hidden  in  other  phrases. 
"That's  boring,"  "That's  for  babies" 
or  "I  don't  want  to  play  that  silly 
game"  are  frequently  used  to  cover  up 
a  fear  of  failing,  of  being  less  than 
perfect . 

Acquiring  a  sense  of  self  as  someone 
who  achieves,  who  does  things  well  is 
one  of  the  most  important  developmental 
tasks  for  the  school -ager. 

How  can  adults  providing  school -age 
child  care  work  with  this  need  to 
perfect? 

^Provide  opportunities  for  school -agers 
to  see  the  important  adults  as  less 
than  perfect,  as  people  who  need  help 
from  others  and  as  people  who  like 
themselves  in  spite  of  their  imperfec- 
tions. 

5ee  THE  FEATURE,  p*l-2,  for  svggestions 
on  how  to  do  this  in  relation  to  read- 
ing. 

Other  suggestions  include: 

♦Bring  in  pieces  of  pottery  that  are 
useful  and  beautiful  but  also  have 


imperfections.  Point  out  how  the  imperfec- 
tions add  to  the  beauty. 

*Visit  an  art  gallery  or  look  at  art  books. 
Point  out  how  valuable  paintings  are  not 
perfect  copies  of  a  real  object  or  scene 
but  are  still  appreciated  for  beauty,  for 
making  people  feel  good  inside,  for  bring- 
ing out  spiritual  feelings  and  aspirations. 

*Tell  stories  about  mistakes  you  have  made 
and  how  these  mistakes  helped  you  learn. 

*Admit  to  being  wrong.    Many  adult  care- 
givers feel  they  must  portray  an  image  of 
being  right  all  the  time.    Actually,  chil- 
dren learn  from  and  respect  a  leader  who 
admits  their  mistakes  and  gives  credit  to 
the  child  for  being  right. 

*Be  matter-of-fact  and  accepting  with 
school -agers'  mistakes  and  failures.  Give 
examples  of  great  achievers  who  failed 
many  times  (Babe  Ruth  struck  out  more  times 
than  he  made  home  runs.    Top  salespeople 
get  rejected  50-100  times,  on  an  average, 
for  every  sale  they  make).    Avoid  berating 
a  school -ager  who  fails.    Point  out  what 
they  did  well . 

Example;  Angelo  made  a  leaf  picture  of  his 
family.    The  leaf  for  the  dog's  body 
wouldn't  stick  to  the  paper.    Angelo  threw 
down  the  glue  and  picture,  stomped  away, 
saying,  "I  can  never  do  anything  right!" 

After  active  listening  to  Angelo 's  frustr- 
ation with  the  leaf  people  project, 
Rosemarie  (the  caregiver)  pointed  out, 
"Angelo,  the  five  other  leaves  for  your 
family  are  all  sticking  to  the  paper.  You 
did  that  right!    Let's  figure  out  why  this 
leaf  won't  stick.    Did  you  use  another 
type  of  glue?    Is  the  leaf  different? 
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ACTIVITIES 


SOLAR  HEAT  EXPERIMENT 


LEAF  PEOPLE 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

white  styrogoam  cups-7 
smal  1  thermonieters-4 
spray  paint  -  black 


plastic  wrap 
rubber  bands 
water 


cup. 


WHAT  TO  DO: 

!•  Spray  paint 
inside  of  3 
cups. 

2.  Let  dry. 

3.  Put  2  tablespoons  of  water  in  three 
painted  cups  and  in  1  unpainted 

4.  Put  1  painted  cup  inside  1  plain 
empty  white  cup.    Cover  top  with 
plastic  wrap  and  secure  with  a 
rubber  band. 

5.  Put  one  painted  cup  inside  an  empty 
white  cup.    Leave  uncovered. 

6.  Put  one  white  cup  inside  an  empty 
white  cup.    Cover  top  with  plastic 
wrap;  secure  with  rubber  band. 

7.  Leave  one  black  cup  as  is. 

8.  Place  one  thermometer  in  each  cup 
containing  v/ater . 

9.  Place  four  cups  with  water  and  thermo- 
meters in  sunny  window  or  out  in  sun 
for  30  minutes. 

10.  Look  at  each  thermometer  -  which 
water  got  the  hottest?  Why? 

Explanation 

1)  Insulation  reduces  the  transfer  of 
hea^  and  cold  (double  cups  are  a 
type  of  insulation). 

2)  Black  ABSORBS  sunlight;  white 
REFLECTS  sunlight. 

3)  Plastic  prevents  convection  of 
heat  (like  shutting  doors  prevents 
heat  loss). 

Discuss  what  you  can  do  in  your  pronram 
or  at  home  to  reduce  heat  or  cooling  loss, 

Adapted  from  Big  Bool:  of  Recipes  for  Fan, 
p. 130*     See  p. 15  to  order^ 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


leaves  (any  kind)  paper 

white  glue  magic 

colored  pencils  markers 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


Choose  one  leaf  for  each 
member  of  the  family  (kids 
probably  will  want  to  include  cats,  dogs, 
and  other  pets). 

Arrange  leaves  on  paper.    Leaves  are  the 

bodies  for  each  family  member. 

Glue  leaves  to  paper. 

Add  head,  legs,  arms,  facial  expressions, 

hair. 

Smaller  leaves,  parts  of  leaves,  scraps 
of  cloth  may  be  used  for  hats,  boots, 
and  other  accessories. 


3. 
4. 


Adapted  from  Puddles  and  Wings  and  Qcape 
Vine  Sidings     (See  p.  15  to  order). 


RUBBER  SANDALS 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

old  inner  tube  or  chalk 

non-radial  tires 
sharp  knife 


WHAT  TO  DO: 


marker 
awl 


1.  Slit  inner  tube  to  make  it  lie  flat. 

2.  Trace  feet  onto  inner  tube. 

3.  Cut  out  foot  tracings. 

4.  Cut  out  k  width  X  24"  strips  (2  for 
each  sandal ) . 

5.  Using  awl,  poke  holes  in  sides  of  sandal 

6.  Thread  strips  of  rubber  through  holes. 

7.  Tie  sandals  on  feet. 


*  Source  unknown 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Family  meals 


Observe  animal 


Have  children  cut  farfiilies  -  in 
out  magazine  pic-l 
tures  of  foods 
eaten  at  family 
meals.  Display 
on  posterboard 
and  discuss, 


Paper  Making 
(Excel  lent  dir- 
ections in 
MAKING 
THINGS, 
p. 15)  See 
p. 15  to 
order. 


Solar  Heat 
Experiment 
(See  p. 8) 


Stamp  Collage. 
Remove  stamps 
from  envelopes. 
Glue  stamps 
onto  large 
paper. 


Watch  birds 
hopping  and 
flying.  Imitate 
them. 


the 
park, 
at  a 
a  zoo,  mus- 
eum, in  a 
book 


Rubber  sandals 
(See  p. 8) 


Solar  Greenhouse 
Simple  direct- 
ions on  p. 147  in 
Puddles  &  Wings 
&  Grape  Vine 

Swings . 


Choose  favorite 
stamps.  Look  at 
under  magnifying 
glass. 


Make  a  birdbath. 
(Pie  tin  with 
rocks  or  flowers 
around  it.) 


Leaf  People 
(See  p. 8) 


Visit  a  recycl - 
ing  plant  (what 
types  of  mater- 
ial s  can  be  used 
again?  What  de- 
composes 
quickly? 


Make  Solar  Tea 
Put  tea  bags  and 
cold  water  in 
clear  glass 
bottle.  Leave  in 
sun  all  day. 


Have  a  stamp 
collector  visit 
to  show  and  talk 
about  collecting 
stamps . 


All  Birds  Fly 
(See  p. 6) 


Have  kids  draw 
cartoons  of 
their  family  in 
a  funny  situa- 
tion. 


June  5  -  World 
Environment  Day 

Col lect  cans  & 
trash  in  neigh- 
borhood. 


Have  kids  make  a 
family  tree. 


Make  an  Air  Test- 
er (use  cotton 
smeared  with 
vaseline.  Set 
outside  on  window 
sill  .  In  evening 
notice  pollutants 
on  it. 


Solar  prints. 
Tape  a  flat  ob- 
ject to  dark 
blue  paper. 
Leave  paper  in 
sun  all  day.  Re* 
move  and  see 
print.  ^^^v»^i^ 


Have  children 
create  their  own 
design  and  make 
stamps . 


Trace  Shadows  - 
Lay  newsprint  on 
ground.  Trace 
trees,  people, 
mail  boxes. 


Write  a  letter  to 
another  country 
Ask  them  to  write 
back  -  collect 
the  stamp. 


Bird  Stationary 
(See  p. 6) 


Draw  pictures  of 
birds  or  their 
feathers.  Label . 
Make  a  bird  book 


CO 

< 

Q 
CD 


N 
< 

< 


June  23  -  Mid 
Summer's 
Eve 


(See 


June  24  -  St. 
John's  Day 

Make  "J"  cookies 
(See  p. 4) 


June  25  -  Color 
TV  Debut  in  1951 
(See  p. 4) 


June  25  -  Babe 
Didrikson's 
Birthday 
(See  p. 4) 


GREAT  (^t^  I 


Q 


June  27  -  Helen 
Keller's  Birthday 

Send  a  message  in 
code.  Use  Braille 

(See  p. 6) 


Id 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


A  VIEW  FROM  A  PEER 


Most  often  the  areas  we  need  to  improve 
in  are  the  areas  we  already  know  we  need 
to  change. 

Peer  Supervision  is  a  method  whereby  one 
child  care  worker  asks  another  to  observe 
their  job  performance  and  give  feedback 
on  that  observation.    This  usually  works 
best  when  the  person  to  be  observed  asks 
the  observer  to  look  for  something  speci- 
fic.   For  example,  Valerie  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  way  she  handles  the  school- 
agers*  lack  of  cooperation  i.i  putting 
away  supplies  at  the  end  of  the  day.  She 
aslcs  Amelia,  her  co-worker  to  observe  her 
and  give  her  specific  feedback  on  her  ob- 
servation. 

How  to  observe: 

1.  Observe  for  time  period  lasting  about 
thirty  minutes. 

2.  Make  running  notes  of  factual  behaviors 
and  conversation.    Avoid  making  judg- 


ments.   Don^t  write:  "Valerie  became 
frustrated."    Do  write:  "Valerie  threw 
the  puzzle  on  the  table  and  yelled,  Tm 
sick  and  tired  of  you  kids  leaving  this 
places  a  mess.  *  " 

Or  tape  record  this  same  time  period, 
Notes  can  also  be  kept. 
Or  video  tape  this  same 
time. 


4. 


How  to  give  feedback: 

1.  Begin  with  the  observee  (Valerie)  ex- 
pressing specific  events  in  which  she 
felt  she  did  well  and  specific  events 
where  she  needed  to  improve. 

2.  Next,  review  the  observations  (notes, 
tape  recording,  video  tape). 

3.  Third,  discuss  strong  and  weak  area 
with  both  observer  and  observee  contri- 
buting information  and  ideas. 

4.  Fourth,  discuss  ways  to  improve. 
■NOTE:  SoTnetimes  outside  help  is  needed  to 
come  up  with  ways  to  improve.  


You  Could  Spend  Years  Learning  This  Wealth  of  Practical  Knowledge. 


"A  highly  readable  book.  It  provides  direction  and  guid- 
ance in  an  objective,  Btralght-from-the-Bhoulder  style 
that  can  be  adapted  for  any  school  age  program.  We 
have  U5ed  it  as  our  basic  training  tool  for  counselors  at 
our  saunmer  day  camp  for  the  past  three  years  " 

— CatoI  Shomuui,  Director,  Ave  Maria  House, 

St.  Francis  Hospital 

"Children  who  have  been  in  school  all  day  need  care 
that  is  'living  normally*. 

"But  still  there  needs  t<.>  be  somebody  to  report  to  . .  . 
These  chlldi'en  have  a  great  need  for  supervision,  a 
firm  hand,  somebody  who  knows  where  they  are  every 
minute  .  . .  There  are  a  few  places  like  that.  One,  in 
Oklahoma,  (is)  called  The  Clubhouse." 

— ChirtroA*  Hoffman,  ''The  Bean  of  Day  Care"  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Federal  Administration  for 
Public  Services,  quoted  in  Day  Cmrm  and  Sarly 
SdnoaUon,  Spring,  1980 


How  To  Work 
With 
School  Age 
Children 

And 
Love  Them. 


1 


Thtt  Clublicnuit 
1906  &•  Boston  Ave. 
Tulsa,  OkUhomm  74119 
(919)  S6S-9199 

Yeal  I  want  to  Imow  How  To  Work  With  9eliool  jM«  ChUdrtn  and  X-ovs  rhmm 

in  time  For  Sxunmer.  Enclosed  iB  lie.QS^  plua  12.50  for  shipping  and 
handling,  for  each  copy  I  order. 


By  Sue  Lawyer 

Director,  The  Clubhouse 
After  School  Caring  and  Shai'lng,  Inc. 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


HIRING  NEW 


At  a  time  when  available  candidates 
for  school -age  child  care  staff  is  at 
an  all-time  low,  hiring  new  staff  is 
frustrating  and  debilitating*    With  all- 
day  summer  care  rapidly  approaching, 
with  the  ever-present  need  for  sub- 
stitutes and  with  continuing  phenomena 
of  high  staff  turnover,  perfecting 
hiring  skills  is  a  must! 

"The  Staffing  Shortage:  41  Ideas  on  How 
to  Respond"  (Jan.  86)  Child  Care  Infor- 
mation Exchange*,  is  an  eight  page 
article  packed  with  ideas  which  can 
virtually  turn  around  difficulties  in 
hiring. 

One  salient  point  in  this  article  is 
the  importance  of  selling  your  program 
in  order  to  attract  prospective  staff. 
Ideas  include: 

1.  Start  with  being  a  quality  program. 
Staff  and  parents  naturally  promote 


STAFF 


(thus  advertise)  what  a  great  place  the 
program  is.    Quality  programs  attract 
both  clientele  (parents  and  school -ager) 
and  prospective  staff  as  well  as  retain 
already  employed  staff. 

2.  Advertise  in  as  inviting  and  enticing 
manner  as  possible.    Paying  a  professional 
graphic  artist  to  put  together  an  eye- 
grabbing  ad  is  worth  the  money.  Advertise 
in  as  many  places  as  possible.  Think 
beyond  the  usual  spots. 

3.  Network  with  other  organizations.  Local 
colleges  will  send  jobseeking  graduates 
to  you  if  you  establish  a  positive  re- 
lationship with  them,  e.i.,  your  program 
is  available  for  work  -  study  students, 
field  placements,  and  research  projects. 
Or  several  programs  could  join  forces  to 
pay  for  an  all-out  advertising  campaign. 

*back  Issues  ($4)  and  article  reprints  ($2*50) 
are  available  from  EXCHANGE  PRESS,  Inc. 
PO  Box  2890,  Redmond,  VA  98073 


Early  and  Middle 
Childhood  Professionals 


Earn  your  doctoral  degree 
without  interrupting  your  career 

I   I  YESy  I  am  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Ed.D.  Program  in  Early 
&  Middle  Childhood. 


•  Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 

•  Summer  Workshopc 

•  Reld-based  Projects 

•  Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 

•  Nationwide  Program  Locations 


For  program  information 
Write: 

BN()V\  UNIVHHSn  V 
Dept.  CAE 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7387 


NAME. 


ADDRESS - 


City  State 

TELEPHONE!  )  

HIGHEST  DEGREE  EARNED . 
CURRENT  POSITION  


Zip 


Nova  University  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33314 


ERIC 


Nova  University  is  chartered  by  Itie  Slate  of  Florida  and  accredited  by  The  Commission  on  Colleges,  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Nova 
O    versity  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin. 
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FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY 


THE  BRIDGE:  BUILDING  NETWORIC  CONNECTIONS 


Working  as  a  school-age  child  care  worker 
is  often  a  lonely  and  isolated  business . 
Networking  can  be  just  what  you  are 
looking  for  I 

A  network  or  peer  support  system  is  An 
ONGOING  SHARING  CONNECTION  between 
people  (or  organizations)  for  exchange 
of:  information,  ideas,  expertise,  per- 
sonal support,  and  materials  and 
facil ities. 

Properly  designed  and  maintained,  a  net- 
work can  deliver  inexpensively  a  great 
deal  of  relevant,  high-quality  help. 

For  all  the  people  in  a  network,  the  main 
assumptions  are: 

1)  Everyone,  no  matter  how  inexperienced 
or  presumably  helpless,  has  something 
to  give. 

2)  Everyone,  no  matter  how  experienced 
or  capable,  needs  something. 

3)  The  "horizontal"  connections  possible 
between  peers,  for  giving  and  receiv- 
ing, can  decisively  reduce  the  need 
to  purchase  or  petition  outside  ex- 
pertise "vertically."    This  saves  $$. 

Summer  care  marks  a  good  time  to  use 
networking.    Needs  for  transportation, 
ideas  for  food  and  activities,  and  solving 
problems  increases  triple  fold!  To 
network: 


Begin  by  convincing  yourself  that  you 
have  probably  done  a  lot  of  networking 
already;  you  just  haven't  used  the  word. 
Then  practice  in  small,  friendly  and 
trusting  groups. 

Other  starting  steps  include: 

1.  Make  yourself  aware  of  the  wide  range 
of  concerns  for  which  network  help  is 
available. 

2.  Within  that  context,  identify  your 
network  needs  and  purposes. 

3.  Look  for  people  who  have  experience 
in  that  area  of  concern. 

4.  Within  this  experienced^ group,  try  to 


5. 


find  people  who  are  likely  to  be  compat- 
ible and  considerate  as  network  p2ff*tners. 
(Beware  of  Turf  Ogres,  Co-opters,  and 
Lone  Rangers.) 

Think  about  how  you're  going  to  get  and 
keep  in  touch. 


Peer  support  systems  are  designed  to  meet 
people's  needs.    Nevertheless,  networks 
work  best  when  people  lead  from  their 
strengths,  rather  than  from  their  weak- 
nesses. 

An  inventory  of  such  offerings  will  include: 

Glad  Gives :  What  a  person  1 i kes  to  do,  can 
do  pretty  well,  and  which  might  be  useful 
to  other  people. 

Better  Togethers:  "I  would  like  to  be  in 
touch  with  someone  else  who  is  also  in- 
terested in  or  concerned  about  (Example: 
older  pre-adolescent  school -age  care)," 

Do-It-Anyhows:  Activities  a  person  has 
compelling  reasons  to  perform,  whether 
they  happen  to  enjoy  it  or  not,  e.g.,  the 
budget. 

Trade-Ups:  This  doesn't  cost  or  incon- 
venience me  much  but  might  still  be  of  high 
value  to  others. 

Adapted  from:  The  Bridge:  A  Guide  for 
Networkers  by  Ivan  Scheier  and  Susan 
Dryovage,  1981,  39  pages.  Yellow  fire  Press, 
3635  Buckeye  Court,  Boulder,  CO  80302. 
$3.50  per  copy  plus  handling  charges. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SCHOOL-AGE  CONFERENCE 


What  do  twelve  hundred  (1200!)  people 
eating  box  lunches  on  the  outdoor  patio 
of  Berkeley  High  School  have  in  common? 
Right!    School-age  care!    Child  care 
workers,  parks  and  recreation  leaders, 
YM  and  YW  youth  workers,  family  day 
home  providers,  school  administrators, 
school  board  members,  state  and  city 
licensing  representatives,  military 
child  care  staff,  parents  and  college 
instructors  attended  the  one  day  (Feb. 
1st)  conference  on  school -age  care  spon- 
sored by  the  California  School -Age 
Consortium.    Out  of  the  97  available 
workshops,  the  most  popular  were  group 
games,  drama  and  movement,  nutrition, 
normal  sexual  behavior,  child  develop- 
ment, sports,  child  abuse  and  play- 
ground design. 

Willie  Brown  (CA  State  Assembly  Leader), 
in  his  keynote  address,  spoke  about  the 
continuing  commitment  to  the  whole 
^range  of  needs  of  families,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  gaps  in  ser- 
vices  (such  as  school -age  child  care) 
which  can  literally  make  or  break  a 
families*  ability  to  function  positively. 

California  Comedian  of  the  Year,  Michael 
Pritchard  combined  his  past  experience 
as  a  juvenile  justice  counselor  with 
his  inspiring  style  of  humor  to  convey 
a  serious  keynote  message.    His  anec- 
dotes of  child-caregiver  interactions 
revealed  the  richness  that  caregivers 
receive  from  working  with  children  as 
well  as  the  colossal  need  for  laughter 
and  humor  in  order  to  both  enjoy  and 
survive  in  the  school -age  arena.  Two 
quotes  from  his  speech  say  it  all: 

"Caregivers  of  children  get  a  lot  of 
credit  but  no  cash.*' 

^'Laughing  is  like  changing  a  diaper. 

It  doesn't  change  anything  permanently^ 

but  it  sure  takes  the  'poo'-poo*  away 
for  awhile.** 


Comments  from  participants  on  the  conference: 

"loved  the  relaxed  tone"  ...  ''practical, 
hands-on  information  we  can  use  when  we  get 
back"  ...  "great  opportunity  for  building 
new  partnerships/'  ...  "appreciate  a  con- 
ference we  could  afford  to  come  to/* 

Exciting  last  note:  Around  150^' people  from 
Southern  CA.  made  the  long  trek  (car  pooling, 
etc.)  up  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  this 
conference.    Both  Los  Angeles  County  and 
Orange  County  (San  Diego)  have  formed  task 
forces  similar  to  the  California  School-Age 
Consortium.    They  are  bringing  together 
divergent  groups  (school -based,  Y's,  parks, 
military)  to  address  concerns  of  working 
with  school -agers,  particularly  quality  care 
and  training. 

FEDERAL  "LATCHKEY"  $$$ 


While  $5  million  for  school -age  child  care 
has  been  authorized,  a  "rescission"  has  been 
proposed  to  include  the  Community  Service 
Block  Grants  and  the  "latchkey"  and  informa- 
tion and  referral  block  grants.    A  rescission 
is  used  by  the  President  when  the  government 
doesn't  want  to  spend  appropriated  money.  The 
money  doesn't  have  to  be  spent  for  forty-five 
days  (past  February  5th).    If  Congress  doesn't 
approve  it,  the  President  has  to  spend  it. 
Most  likely  Congress  won't  approve  the  res- 
cission and  $5  million  will  be  available  for 
school -age  care.    But  wait!    Don't  set  your 
sights  on  $5  million  because  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Bill*  will  reduce  it  by  4.3%.  Also 
what's  left  -  $4,785,000  won't  be  available 
soon  since  important  questions  such  as  who 
is  to  oversee  distribution  and  how  is  it  to 
be  distributed  to  the  states  have  not  been 
answered. 

*  Gramn-Rudman'-Uollings  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  is  the 
new  federal  budget  mechanism  designed  to 
eliminate  our  national  deficit.  Although 
some  cuts  went  into  effect  Mrch  i,  it  is  the 
October  cuts  that  will  have  the  most  impact 
on  programs  for  children. 
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"new  resource 
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CHILD  CARE  EDITION 


$33.95 


An  Innovative  Board  Game  For  Training  Child  Care  Staff! 

Help  new  and  experienced  staff  develop  problem  solving 
skills.  Based  on  real  life  situations,  this  board  game 
covers  child  behavior,  safety  and  emergencies,  staff 
relationships,  activity  planning  and  staff/parent 
fnteractions. 


Helps  Staff-        ^kink  Cmm^y 


r^WMTV  Iff  S 


IF. 


"An  angry  mother  accuses  you  of  slapping  her  child.' 

"You  notice  several  children  imitating  a  child  who 
stutters." 

'A  child  falls  out  of  the  tree  house.  She  is  unconciousl 

"Your  class  had  planned  to  go  on  a  trip  to  a  nearby  state 
park  this  morning,  but  it  is  now  pouring  down 
rain," 

'While  on  a  field  trip  to  the  zoo,  you  discover  a  child  is 
missing  from  your  group." 


SEE  PAGE  15  TO  ORDER] 
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NEW  BOOK! 

MiSBEHAVIN': 

Solving  the 
Disciplinary  Puzzle 


for  Educators 


Slantey  T.  DubtUe,  Jr..  fh.t)..  .sutXfiiUcmicin 

i>r  Stht'^ih,  W|L*uo  S<.rHM»l  D»ifki.  VK 

Carol  M,  HofTnuA.  M.Ed  ,  tjrty  Cha<ilHKid  Supeivtaw. 

WiU»o  .Sch»x))  Oiurk-t,  YA 


.An  effective,  practical,  classroom-tested  method  of  discipline 
that  really  works  In  dally  contact  with  school-agers. 

, Skills  to  use  In  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  coiwaon 
behavioral  problems. 

For  all  child  care  workers  and  directors  of  school-agers, 
>  4  years  to  17  years.  

The  system  of  discipline  presented  in  this  new  book  is  easily  mastered  and 
Immediately  applicable  to  school-age  child  care  situations*  It    has  been 
classroom-tested.  It  works. 

The  authors,  educators  with  many  years  of  teaching  and  administrative 
experience,  developed  this  system  of  discipline  in  their  school  district. 
They  have  presented  it  to  more  than  2,000  educators  in  workshops  and  courses 
throughout  the  U.S.  The  system  is  now  In  widespread  and  successful  use. 

$12  95  Copies  of  thi^  .jT^w^  book  are  now  available  for  Immediate  delivery. 

SEE  PAGE  15  TO  ORDER! 


RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES- 

 I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow    $14.95 

 Puddles  swings  &  Grapevine...  14.95 

 Kids'  America    9.95 

 Amazing  Days    8.95 

 Sticks  &  Stones  & 

Ice  Cream  Cones   8.95- 

 Hug  A  Tree  8.95 

 ^Make  Mine  Music  7.95 

 ^MAKING  THINGS:  The  Handbook 

of  Creative  Discovery   8.95 

 Children  are  Children  are 

Children  9.95 

_Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  11.95 

Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  11.95 

THE  WORKSHOP  SERIES. . .each  book  7.95 

 Native  American  Crafts 

 Trash  Artists   Nature  Crafts 

 Inventors   ^Writing  Crafts 

 Make  Your  Own  Games 

The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 
 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays   11.95 

 Set  B  -  Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  11.95 

 Set  C:-  Private  "I",  Magic  &  Make 

Believe,  Nature  Crafts. . .11 . 95 

COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING 

 Come  &  Get  It   7.95 

 Super  Snacks   3.95 

 NEW-  

 WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE?  .33.95 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training) 
Misbehavin'  12.95 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  issues) 

 2  years  (twelve  issues) 


12.95 
22.95 


Bound  Volumes  of  School  Age  NOTES 
—  All  5  Bound  Volumes  35.95 


* 


LIMITED  SUPPLY! 


* 


$25 


*  Book  Orders  less  than 

MUST  be  pre-paid. 

*  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to 

be  billed  must  be  accompanied 
by  agency  purchase  order 

*  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders 
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SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  . 

HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $10.95 

School -Age  Child  Care:  An 

Action  Manual   16.95 

School -Age  Child  Care:  A 

Policy  Report    10.00 

PARENT  RESOURCES  &  ADMINISTRATION 

_School's  Out  -  Now  What?   10.95 

"Survival  Kit  for  Directors   5.95 

HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid 
Handbook  for  Childhood  Emergencies 

12.95 

A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If...?   4.95 

Blood  &  Guts   7.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Please  Don't  Sit, on  the  Kids: 
Alternatives  to  Punitive  Discipline 

by  Clare  Cherry...    9.95 

Creative  Conflict  Resolution  10.95 

"Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  & 

Parents  11.95 

_Sel f-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  8.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2   8.95 

_Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book... 9. 95 
The  Second  Cooperative  Sports 

&  Games  Book   8.95 

Totals,  Shipping  &.  Handling 

Shipping  S  Handling  for  Books 
and  Bound  Volumes 

$0-$12  2.75  $51-$75.,.4.50 

$13-$25. . .2.50      Over  $75,.. 

$26-$50. . .3.50        add  6%  of  book  order 

Name^  

Address^  ■  

City  .  — 

State  Zip  

Total  Books   $  ^  

Shipping  &.  Handling  $  

Subscriptions   $  — -— 

New?  □     Renewal?  □ 

Total  Payment  Enclosed  $  

May/June  8fi 


.sad 


RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


SCHOOL-AGE  CONFERENCE 


MUSIC  RESOURCES 


The  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  YWCA  will 
sponsor  a  Conference  for  School -Age 
Child  Care  Professionals  on  August 
21  and  22,  1986  at  the  Brunswick  Motor 
Inn,  Lancaster,  PA  entitled  "When 
School's  Out  -  What  Then?  ChaTTenqes 
for  After-School  PrograitimingT"  ThTs" 
conference  is  designed  for  Child  Care 
givers  and  administrators  of  school - 
aged  children.    Amy  Wilkins  of  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  will  be  the 
banquet  Keynote  Speaker. 

Choices  of  twenty  workshops  will  be 
available  including  Staff  Training 
Programs,  physical  environment,  parent 
communication,  funding  for  School -Age 
Child  Care  (SACC),  advocacy,  budgeting, 
regulations  for  SACC,  Personal  issues. 
Team  Building,  phone  links  and  more. 
There  will  also  be  a  banquet,"  luncheon, 
and  time  to  do  some  sightseeing  of 
beautiful  Lancaster  and  the  Amish 
Country.    Registration  deadline  is  July 
25,  1986.    For  more  information  contact 
the  Lancaster  YWCA  at:  110  North  Lime 
St.,  Lancaster,  PA  17602  or  phone 
(717) 


Dancing  Games  for  Children  of  All  Ages 
The  Funny  Song-Book 
The  Silly  Song-Book 

by  Esther  Nelson 


All 
for 

schoolers 
book  is  $8.95 


three  books  contain  both  words  and  music 
songs,  dances,  games  to  be  used  with  pre- 
and  school -agers .    Each  paperback 
+  $1.25  (shipping). 


Dancing  Games  has  old-time  favorites  like 
Hokey  Pokey  and  Shoo  Fly,  Don't  Bother  Me! 
as  well  as  dances  from  other  lands:  Koro- 
bushka,  an  authentic  Russian  dance;  and  Che 
Che  Koole,  an  African  chant.    Clear  and 
simple  directions,  plus  illustrations  are 
given  with  each  dance.    Available  from: 
Sterling  Publishers,  2  Park  Av.,  NY,  NY  10016. 

scrounger's  corner 

Ask  paint  companies  for  their  old  color- 
wheels  (sample  of  paint  colors).    Just  put 
out  in  your  art  area  and  watch  creative 
school -agers  put  to  good  use. 


393-1735. 
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The  Newsletter  for  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 


FEATURE 

BECOMING  MULTICULTURAL 

by  Patty  Hnatiuk 


A  multicultural  curriculum  is  an  important  part  of  our  child  care 
program.    We  use  resources  such  as  books,  records,  tapes  and  puzzles  as 
tools  to  foster  non-sexist  and  anti-racist  attitudes.    We  also  celebrate 
holidays,  traditions,  and  rituals  from  many  cultures  around  the  world. 
We  encourage  both  girls  and  boys  to  develop  to  their  full  potential, 
beyond  sex  role  stereotypes.    We  believe  that  girls  in  our  program  are 
capable  of  excellence  in  all  areas  -  fro»^  ^jsing  carpentry  tools  to  part- 
icipating in  gross  motor  play  -  and  thac  ».oys  can  be  nurturant  "fathers." 
All  the  children  are  taught  to  talk  about  their  feelings  and  prot^ems. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  multicultural  "tools."    Building  a 
book,  record,  and  tape  library  can  take  months,  even  years  -  especially 
with  limited  money  for  classroom  equipment  and  supplies.    Wherever  I  go, 
I  am  always  "on  the  lookout"  for  appropriate  children's  books  and  music. 
Occasionally  I  find  a  perfect  example,  which  I  purchase  on  the  spot. 
Though  certain  catalogs  do  contain  multicultural  curriculummaterial s, 
many  are  out-of-date  (i.e.  old  pictures  and  unrealistic  depictions),  see 
Resources ,  p.  16. 


We  teachers  edit  books  for  sexist  and/or  raci 
pictions,  trying  not  to  provide  stories  with  only 
also  do  not  use  books  with  women  and  girls  (incTud 
stereotypical  female  roles.  During  story  tell ing, 
about  including  active  female  characters.  We  prai 
on  parenting  roles  in  dramatic 
couraged  to  select  carpentry 
activities.  For  example, 
or  girls  simply  do  not 
these  areas,  teachers 
arrange  curriculum  that 
Girls  are  not  discouraged 
fighters,  carpenters,  Con- 
or truck  drivers.  Boys 
experiment  with  dress-ups, 
to  play  with  dolls,  cook, 
without  reprimand. 

Superheroes 


St  language  and/or  de- 
white  characters.  We 
ing  female  animals)  in 
teachers  are  vigilant 
se  boys  when  they  take 
play.    Girls  are  en- 
or  gross  motor 
if  certain  boys 
gravitate  toward 
consciously 
engages  them, 
to  be  fire- 
struction  workers, 
are  al lowed  to 
to  "try  on"  roles, 
and  cry  freely 


Our  staff  is  currently  discussing  how  to  address  the  problem  of 
superhero  play  at  school.    We  are  looking  at  the  content  of  the  play  to 
figure  out  why  children,  particularly  boys,  need  to  get  out  the  superhero 


play  they  see  on  television  and  read  in 
books,    FroiT)  our  observations  of  this 
kind  of  play,  we  believe  that  it  makes 
children  feel  powerful  and  strong  in  a 
world  where  they  feel  weak  and  vulnerable. 
We  try  to  utilize  curriculum  which  ad- 
dresses the  cues  we  get  from  children 
about  their  emotions.    Years  ago,  we  used 
to  ban  superhero  play  at  school;  however, 
we  found  that  not  dealing  with  the  pro- 
blems of  violent  and  macho  behavior  did 
not  mean  they  disappeared.  Presently, 
we  are  trying  to  grapple  with  the  pro- 
blem behavior  directly  and  offer  alter- 
native ways  for  children  to  feel  empowered. 
Positive  role  models  in  stories,  books, 
and  curriculum  units  enable  children  to 
develop  positive  self-esteem  and  celebrate 
differences  as  well  as  similarities. 

Problems 

Operating  a  high  quality  child  care  pro- 
gram  is  extremely  hard  work.    It  is  ^  ary 
time  consuming  to  deal  with  the  daily 
tasks  which  include  answering  telephone 
calls,  finding  substitute  teachers, 
nursing  a  sick  child,  and  communicating 
with  parents.    In  addition,  we  must  keep 
up  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  our 
license  and  our  contracts.    Also,  it  is 
no  small  feat  to  hire  teachers  during  a 
teacher  shortage  or  find  reasonably 
priced  liability  insurance.    With  all  of 
this,  it  is  difficult  to  find  time  to 
focus  specifically  on  our  multicultural 
principles  and  practices. 

There  are  a  variety  of  internal  barriers 
to  achieving  our  goals.    Parents  and 
staff  are  at  varying  stages  of  awareness 
as  to  their  own  experiences  with  dis- 
crimination.   Survival  issues  often  over- 
whelm matters  of  principle  for  ooth 
parents  and  workers;  there  never  seems 
to  be  enough  time  to  communicate.  Chil- 
dren come  to  us  from  a  wide  range  of 
famil-^.es  with  different  values.  Teachers 
must  deal  with  individual  children  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  whole  group. 

There  are  few  obvious  supports  for  our 
efforts  in  the  outside  world.  Institu- 
tional racism  and  sexism  are  deeply  em- 
bedded in  our  society  and  reinforced  by 
the  media.    There  is  widespread  ignorance 
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in  the  U.S,  of  other  countries  and  cul- 
tures despite  the  "melting  pot"  mix  of 
people  in  this  country.    In  addition, 
multicultural  education  is  not  actively 
practiced  in  most  of  our  public  school 
systems . 

Why  Do  We  Do  It? 

We  are  disheartened  by  the  racism  and 
sexism  we  see  in  the  outside  world.  We 
know  that  children  will  see,  hear,  and  act 
out  behaviors  completely  contradictory  to 
our  philosophy  and  teaching.    Everyone  - 
staff,  parents,  and  I  -  has  more  to  learn 
about  ridding  ourselves  and  society  of 
racism  and  sexism.    Yet  we  are  inspired  by 
those  who  oppose  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
and  combat  racism  in  this  country.    We  are 
also  heartened  by  the  many  people  around 
the  world  who  support  women's  liberation. 
It  helps  us  to  know  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  our  vision  for  a  better  society. 

The  tasks  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  in 
building  and  maintaining  a  multicultural 
school  -  combatting  discrimination  in  all 
its  forms  -  is  ambitious,  time  consuming, 
and  just  plain  difficult.    To  be  success- 
ful, we  must  not  just  concern  ourselves 
with  helping  children  develop  positive 
self  images;  we  must  also  continue  to  find 
new  ways  to  involve  parents  and  staff  in 
the  process. 

Sometimes,  in  staff  meetings,  teachers  say, 
"Tm  here  because  this  is  a  special  ex- 
perience.   There  is  love  and  commitment 
and  trust  in  this  school.    But  this  is  not 
the  'real  world.'    This  is  not  a  typical 
workplace."    No,  this  is  not  the  real  world 
yet,  but  we  are  real  people  coming  together 
to  work  toward  building  a  new  world.  We 
do  it  because  an  investment  in  children 
and  their  education  is  an  investment  for 
all  of  us.    How  well  we  equip  them  now 
will  determine  what  form  the  future  will 
take.    Let's  celebrate  diversity! 

Patty  Hnatiuk,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Throndike  Street  School,  has  been  involved 
in  child  care  since  19  71.     Our  thanks  to 
Child  Care  N&fs  for  permission  to  reprint 
this  article.     We  have  omitted  sections 
and  edited  the  original  article.  Develop- 
ing mlticultural  Policies  will  appear  in 
the  Sept/ Oct  86  issue  of  SAN. 
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ACTIVITIES 


FLIGHT  PATTERNS 


GO-PLANE 


adding  machine, 
brown  paper 
paint 


BANNERS 

MATERIALS  NEEDED; 

long  lengths  of  fabric 
rolls  of  paper; 

newsprint, 
tempera 
brushes 
staples 
scissors 

WHAT  TO 
DO: 


1.  Cut 

fabric 
or 

paper  into 
different  creative  shapes  and  designs 
(crescents,  zigzags,  free  forms). 
Sew  cloth  designs  together.  Staple 
paper  designs. 

2.  Paint  designs  on  paper  and  cloth  with 
tempera  paint. 

3.  When  banners  are  completed  and  dry, 
secure  to  clothesline  with  clothespins. 

NOTE:  Cloth  banners  will  survive  the  forces 
of  weather.    Paper  banners  are  good  out- 
side for  just  one  day. 


CLOTHESLINE  STRUCTURE" 
MATERIALS  NEEDED; 


rope  fasteners 


2  pulleys 
2  hooks 

50  to  100  feet  of  nylon  rope 
WHAT  TO  DO: 

Attach  clothesline  on  a  slant  from 
ground  or  floor  level  to  10-12'  off 
ground.    Use  pulleys  to  be  able  to 
fasten  banners  on  ground  level  and 
hoist  to  highest  level . 


Go'-carts  have  been  a  popular  school-ager's 
vehicle  for  centuries.    Pursuits  of  planr- 
ning,  designing,  building,  racing,  repair- 
ing  and  redesigning  the  "gcplane"  can  in-- 
volve  many  summer  hours  and  many  weeks. 
"Go- planes/'  of  course  can  not  really  fly, 
but  school-agers  can  design  them  to  have 
airplane  features  and  take  flight  in  their 
imaginations . 


MATERIALS  NEEDED; 

one  board  5' (long) 
one  board  3' 
c^e  board  2' 
rope 

nails,  screw  eyes, 
4  wheel  s  and 


X  6-8"(wide)  X  1"  thick 
X  4"  X 
X  3"  X 


wire  staples 
2  axles  (new  or  from 
tricycles  or  baby  carriages), 
extra  boards  and  wood  to  create  plane  look 
hand  saw,  hammers 

WHAT  TO  DO; 

1.  Attach,  with 
nails, each 
of  the 
smaller 
boards  to 
ends  of 
5'  board. 

2.  Attach  axle 
with  wheels  to 
bottom  of  each  small 

board.  Use  wire  staples  or  bent  nails 
to  secure  axle. 

3.  Attach  screw  eyes  to  front  of  go-plane 
-  two  on  top  side  of  5'  board  and  one 
on  either  side  (top)  of  smaller  front 
board. 

4.  Thread  rope  through  screw  eyes. 

5.  Use  rope  or  feet  to  steer. 

6.  Add  individual  designs  to  create  go- 
plane. 

NOTE:  A  seat  can  be  improvised  from  old 
chairs,  wide  board,  etc. 
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ACTIVITIES 


PAPER  FIRECRACKERS 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

plain  sturdy  paper,  7  or  8"  square 
WHAT  TO  DO; 

1.  Fold  square  in  half,  so  that  bottom 
edge  of  paper  is  h  inch  from  top  edge. 

2.  Crease  fold  well . 

3.  Fold  sheet  in  half,  from  side  to  side. 
Flap  should  be  on  inside. 

4.  Crease  fold  wel 1 . 

5.  Hold  firecracker  at  open  corner  (two 
chicknesses  only)  so  that  paper  flap 
will  flip  out  and  create  the  noise, 

6.  Quickly  flick  arm  and  wrist  downward 
to  make  firecracker  bang. 


7,  "Reset"  the  fire- 
cracker by  folding 
flap  back  into 
original  position. 


8,  Try  making  the 
loudest  bang 
with 

everyone 
snapping  their 
firecracker 
at  the  same 
time. 


*fTom  KIDS  Al^RICA  by  S.  Caney  (See  p. 15 
to  order) . 


You  Could  Spend  Years  Learning  This  Wealth  of  Practical  Knowledge. 


"A  highly  readable  book,  it  provides  direction  and  guid- 
ance in  an  objective,  stralght-from-the-shoulder  style 
that  can  be  adapted  for  any  school  age  program.  We 
have  \ised  it  as  our  baaic  training  tool  for  counselors  at 
our  summer  day  camp  for  the  past  three  years." 

— Carol  Shernuuiy  Director,  Ave  Maria  House, 

St.  Francis  Hospital 

"Children  who  have  been  in  school  aU  day  need  care 
that  is  'living  normally*. 

"But  still  there  needs  U)  be  somebody  to  report  to  . . . 
These  children  have  a  great  need  for  supervision,  a 
firm  hand,  somebody  who  knows  where  they  are  every 
minute  .  .  .  There  are  a  few  places  like  that.  One,  in 
Oklahoma,  (is)  called  The  Qubhouse." 

— a«rtrude  Ko£fmAXi»  "The  Dean  of  Day  Care"  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Federal  Administration  for 
Public  Services,  quoted  in  Bay  Cart  axid  Barly 
XdncaUon,  Spring,  1980 


How  Ta^ork 
With 
SclioolAge 
Caiildren 

And 
Iiove  Them. 


The  Clul)2i(mae 
1906  8.  Boston  Ave. 
Tolaa,  Oklahoma  74119 
(918)  B8B-8899 

Yesi  I  want  to  know  How  To  Work  With  Ichool  Agm  Chlldran  and  lK)ve  Tham 

in  time  For  Summer.  Enclosed  is  $16.95.  plus  12.50  for  shipping  and 
handling,  for  each  copy  I  order. 


By  Sue  Lawyer 

Director,  The  Clubhouse 
After  School  Caring  and  Sharing,  Inc. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


PLAYGROUND  RULES 


SWIMMING  RULES' 


SWINGS 

1.  Sit  on  swings.    Avoid  kneeling  or 
standing  on  swing. 

2.  Stay  off  the  swing  supports. 

3.  Ride  single. 
Avoid  holding 
anyone  on  your 
lap  or  riding 
double. 

SLIDES 

1.  Climb  one 
step  at  a 
time. 

2.  Keep  two  steps 
distance  be- 
tween you  and 
the  next  kid. 

3.  One  person  on 
si  ide  at  a 
time. 

4.  Keep  body  in 
middle  of  slide. 

Keep  hands  off  sides  of  slide. 

5.  Move  quickly  away  from  bottom  of 
si ide. 

LADDERS 

1.  Climb  only  on  ladders  you  can  reach 
by  yourself. 

2.  Keep  your  head  and  feet  out  from 
between  rungs. 

GENERAL  RULES 

1.  Stay  off  playground  equipment  if  wet. 

2.  Avoid  pushing  or  pulling  other  kids. 

3.  Stay  off  broken  equipment  or  equipment 
with  sharp  edges. 

NOTE:  This  is  just  a  beginning.  ADD 
rules  specific  to  your  program  playground. 
For  example:  "Only  four  kids  on  clinbing 
structure  at  one  time." 


1.  Always  swim  using  the  "buddy  system." 
Never  swim  alone, 

2.  Check  out  the  swimming  area  before 
getting  in  the  water.    Find  out  how 
deep  the  water  is  and  whether  there  are 
any  sudden  drop^-offs  or  strong  currents, 

3.  Swim  only  with  lifeguard  present. 

4.  Check  diving  boards  and  pool  slides  for 
sturdiness  and  slipperiness. 

5.  Stay  out  of  water' if  storm  nearby  or 

if  there  is  thunder  or  lightning. 


6.  Never  swim  when 
overheated,  or 

7.  Never  go  over 
your  head  if 
can't  swim. 

8.  Learn  to 
swim. 


tired, 
chill ed, 


*Adapted  from  SI  GI  OF  RELIEF,  the  first  aid  handbook  for  childhood  emergencies  by  Gteen, 
See  p.  15  to  order. 
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NEWS  UPDATE 


CHILDREN.  CURRICULUM.  CHOICES 


A  research  study,  begun  in  ,1967,  by 
High/Scope  Foundation,  found  that  chil- 
dren from  two  preschool  programs  with 
child-initiated  curriculum  had  committed 
half  the  juvenile  delinquency  acts  (by 
age  15)  as  peers  from  a  teacher-directed 
program. 

"Researchers  speculate  a  preschool 
curriculum  that  emphasizes  direct  trans- 
mission of  knowledge,  such  as  a  strict 
question-and-answer  approach  to  teach- 
ing, is  less  successful  'in  helping 
children  adapt  to  the  interpersonal 
realities  of  rules  and  conventions.'  " 


Choices  are  the  key 


Implications  for 
are:    Provide  a 


school -age  programs     

curriculum  where  school -agers  can  choose 
their  pursuits  rather  than  a  program 
where  activity  decisions,  are  made  solely 
by  the  leaders.    Choices  not  only  allow 
school -agers  to  pursue  activities  that 
relate  to  personal  preference,  but  also 


the  kids  are  learning  how  to  make  decis- 
ions, in  the  context  of  peer  and  adult 
pressure.    Decision-making  skills  are 
necessary  when  faced  with  what  to  do  about 
drugs,  alcohol, sex,  theft,  jobs  and  care 
of  property. 

"The  study  findings  are  found  in  Conse- 
quences of  Three  Preschool  Curriculum 
Models  Through  Age  15.    For  a  copy»  write 
Barbara  Bernstein,  Ablex  Publishing 
Corporation,  355  Chestnut  St.,  Norwood, 
NJ  07648  or  call  (201)  767-8450." 


From  Report  on  Preschool  Programs f 
April  16,  1986, 


Early  and  Middle 
Childhood  Professionals 


Earn  your  doctoral  degree 
without  interrupting  your  career 

i  ' 

□  YES,  I  am  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Ed.D.  Program  in  Early 
&  Middle  Childhood. 


•  Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 

•  Summer  Workshops 

•  Field-based  Projects 

•  Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 

•  Nationwide  Program  Locations 


NAME. 


For  program  information 
Write: 

B  Nova  Universi  i  y 

Dept.  CAE 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7387 


ADDRESS. 


State 


City 
TELEPHONE  ( 
HIGHEST  DEGREE  EARNED . 
CURRENT  POSITION  


Zip 


Nova  University  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL  33314 


Nova  University  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  Florida  and  accredited  by  The  Commission  on  Colleges,  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Nova 
University  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


CHOICES 
by  Imd  Caregiver** 


When  the  kids  arrived  after  school,  we 
had  many  interest  centers  set  up: 

INSIDE; 

Art,  Science,  Cooking,  Snack*,  Wood- 
working, Blocks,  Manipulatives ,  Quiet 
Area,  Water  Play,  Music,  Dramatic  Play. 
OUTSIDE: 

structures, 

Sand,  ^^!jry\[  Wood- 

working, O''^  Bikes, 

Always  "^^^^     a  ball 

game  [football, 
baseball ,  basketball , 

soccer,  etc.],  Jumpropes,  Frisbees,  Easel 
Painting  and  other  art.  Manipulatives 
can  be  brought  o    >ide  on  a  blanket  or 
picnic  table.    Books  and  other  quiet 
items  are  nice  on  a  blanket  under  a 
tree.    Outside  water  play  and  wood- 
working. 


Of 

these 
were 
Too 
get 

having 
set  out 
of  it  so 
weeks, 
the  kids 


course,  not  all  of 
interest  centers 
open  every  day. 
many  choices  can 
confusing .  After 
easel  painting 
for  two  weeks,  everyone  is  tired 
we  put  it  away  for  one  or  two 
Then,  when  we  got  it  out  again, 
swamped  it. 


We  had  meetings  every  couple  of  weeks 
where  the  kids  talked  about  what  they'd 
like  to  do  -  people  they  thought  would 
be  interesting  to  have  come  in,  places 
they'd  like  to  go  visit.    They  came  up 
with  some  pretty  wild  ideas  sometimes. 
They  wanted  Michael  Jackson  to  come  in 
and  talk  to  them;  they  wanted  to  go  to 
the  beach  and  zoo  (Not  viable  options 
in  our  town).    Great  ideas  though!  We 
did  have  a  local  musician  come  in  and 
talk  about  what  it's  like  to  be  in  a 
band.    We  visited  the  game  farm  (closest 


thing  to  a  zoo  here)  and  went  and  watched 

Barnum  &  Bailey  circus  unload  the  animals 

from  the  train.    We  went  to  a  nearby  lake 
that  had  a  small  sandy  beach. 

Lots  of  time  they  wanted  to  do  simple  things 
like  climb  trees,  make  popsicles,  go  to 
the  parks;  we  easily  worked  those  into  the 
weekly  schedule. 

We  set  up  choices 
things  that  we  ob- 
them  interested  in. 
lot  of  times 
they'll  say  they're 
interested  but  we 
would  see  differ- 
ently; at  around 
10  and  11  years  old, 

they  are  'too'  cool  to  verbalize  interest.) 

We  also  added  things  that  we  thought  they 
might  be  interested  in.    Because  of  their 
limited  experience,  they  were  unaware  of 
many  activities.    Through  activity  books 
and  newsletters  we  found  new  ideas  and 
introduced  them. 

Also,  we  had  to  be  ready  to  let  go  of  some 
of  our  choices.    Many  times  we  had  a  great 
art  activity  planned;  the  kids  came  in  and 
totally  ignored  it.    Instead  they  would 
get  out  the  staplers  and  sit  and  staple 
papers  together  endlessly.    Well,  that's 
the  way  it  goes. 

The  kids  had  the  freedom  to  pick  what  they 
wanted  to  do.    If  it  was  in  their  reach, 
they  would  just  get  it  out.    If  it  was  not, 
then  they  would  ask  for  it. 

We  tried  to  be  ready  (and  willing)  to  drop 
all  our  plans  and  go  with  the  flow.  Run 
outside  to  play  in  a  sudden  rainstorm  or 
turn  off  all  the  lights  and  tell  spooky 
stories  or  have  a  spontaneous  discussion 
about  divorce. 


*Snack  was  always  set  up  as  an  interest 
center  -  a  choice. 


**AKA,  Tracy  Besley 
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ACTIVITIES 

EDIBLE  PEANUTY  SCULPTURES*  PEANUT  TOSS 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


cookie  sheet 


shortening 


bread  board  covered  with  pastry  cloth 
rolling  pin  covered  with  stockinet 
mixing  bowl,  fork,  table  knife 
pancake  turner 
wire  cool ing  rack 

1%  c.  all-purpose  flour 
2/3  c.  milk 

2  T.  crunchy  peanut  butter 
2  T.  softened  margarine 
2  t.  baking  powder 
1  t.  sugar 
1  t.  salt 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1.  Heat  oven  to  400^.    Grease  cookie  sheet 
with  shortening. 

2.  Sprinkle  bread  board  and  rolling  pin 
with  flour. 

3.  Mix  flour,  milk,  peanut  butter,  marga- 
rine, baking  powder,  sugar,  and  salt 
with  a  fork  in  bowl  to  form  a  soft  dough, 

4.  Gently  smooth  dough  into  a  ball  on 
covered  board.    Knead  10  times.  Divide 
dough  in  half. 

5.  Roll  each  half  of  dough  into  a  rec- 
tangle (8"  X  12").    Cut  8    1"  strips 
from  each  rectangle.    Fold  each  strip 
in  half,  lengthwise  to  make  ^"  wide. 

6.  Twist  each  into  pretzels,  letters, 
numbers,  animals  or  whatever  artistic 
creation  is  desired. 

7.  Place  on  cookie  sheet.    Bake  20-25 
minutes  or  until  golden  brown. 

8.  Remove  to  wire  rack  with  pancake 
turner. 

Makes  16  sculptures. 

*Recipe  from  Betty  Crocker's  Cook  Book 
for  Boys  S  Girls ,   QDlden  Press,  NY,  1977 


empty  jars  with  various  size  openings 

(soft  drink  bottle,  mayonnaise  jar) 
peanuts  in  shell s 


WHAT  TO  DO: 


1.  Using  chalk  or 
masking  tape, 
mark  a  Hne 
on  the  floor 
or  outside  on 
concrete  or 
in  dirt. 

2.  Place  jars 
3  to  6  feet 
from  line. 

3.  Toss  peanuts 
into  jars. 
Have  each  child 

make  a  chart  of  how  many  peanuts 
could  get  in  each  jar. 


they 


Hi!  I'm  Tracy  Besley,  the  one  who 
brings  you  CURRICULUM  CORNER  each 
month.    We're  interested  in  your 
ideas!    Do  you  have  activities 
that  are  specific  to  your  region? 
Here  in  Nashville  we  have  country 
music,  Los  Angeles  has  Disneyland, 
and  coastal  states  have  marine  life. 
We're  also  looking  for  any  other 
activities  that  have  been  big  hits 
in  your  school -age  program. 
We  welcome  any  and  all  suggestions. 
Please  send  your  ideas  to  Tracy 
Besley  c/o  School  Age  NOTES^  
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


o 


o 
o 
o 


Water  "fights" 

Jse  empty  squirt 
bottl  es. 


Create  a  *Cool * 
Bui letin  Board  or 
mural .  Use  cut 
out  magazine  pic- 
tures of  winter 
scenes  of  snow  & 
ice  or  draw  or 
paint  one. 


Lemonade 
or 

"Slushes"  Stand. 
Sell  or  give 
parents  as  they 
pick  up  school  - 
agers  in  after- 
noon. 


Use  colored  shav- 
ing cream 
as  "paint,  y 
Spray 
off  with 
water 
hose. 


Thursday 

Jody  Painting 


Friday 


Cool  vision.  Under 
the  shade  of  the 
tree,  have  school - 
agers  close  eye? 
and  visual ize  the 
story  you  tell  of 
trudging  through 
Alaskan  snow. 


< 


Safe  Toys 

Make  a  chart  of 
safe  toys.  Use 
pictures  from  toy 
catalogs.  Point 
out  safety 
features. 


What  Would  You  Do 
If. . ,  someone  cut 
their  hand  or 
00 1? 


(See  p.  13) 


Make 


First  Aid 
Kits 


Make  and  send 
birthday  cards  to 
a  favorite  govern 
inent  official . 
Write  what  you 
appreciate  about 
this  country,  from 

KIDS  AFTER  SCHOOL 


Decorate  balloons 
with  Happy  Birth- 
day designs. 
Blow-up  and  let 
go  from  a  high 
hill  as  a  birth- 
day celebration. 


(See  p.  13) 


Draw,  paint, 
magic  marker  or 
gr  cut  and  paste 
playground  safety 
rules  posters. 


(See  p.    5  ) 


Make  Summer  Cook 
book  of  favorite 
snacks  and  lunches 
Include  safe  cook 
ing  rules  (this 
could  turn  into  a 
$-making  project.) 


UJ 

o 

UJ 

UJ< 
UJ 
2r 


^ake  Firecrackers 


Make  Homemade 
Ice  Cream 

Use  for  birthday 
party. 


Put  on  a  birth  of 
our  country 
(Independence  Day) 
party  for  senior 
citizens,  parents 
or  volunteers. 


(See  p. 4) 


ACTIVITY  BOOK. 


Plant  unshel  led 
raw  peanuts  2'^ 
Heep  6"  apart  in 
deep  pots  inside 
or  garden  rows  3 
apart  outside. 
Take  4-5  months 
to  grow. 


Make  your  own 
peanut  butter 
from  raw,  shelled 
peanuts.  Use  an 
old-fashioned 
grinder  or  a 
blender. 


Peanut  Toss 


CO 


Have  peanuts  in 
the  shells  for  a 
snack.  Roast  in 
oven  ^  300-325° 
for  20  minutes. 
Use  shell s  to  make 
finger  puppets. 
Draw  faces  with 
magic  markers. 


Edible  Peanuty 
Scul ptures. 


(See  p.  8) 


CO  Role-play  feel- 


ui 


ings  (like  cha- 
rades) -  happy, 
<jsad,  mad,  trapped 
<confident,  fas- 
cinated. Take 
photos  and  make  a 
feel ings  poster. 


or 


I 

LU 


UJ 


Life 

raits 

outi  i 

plain 

each 

their 

tures 

and  c 
hair 


Size  Port- 
.  Trace  body 
ne  on  large 

paper.  Have 
kid  draw  in 

own  fea- 

.  Use  yarn 

loth  to  add 
and  clothes. 


"Older 
Me"  Day. 
Dress  up 
to  look 
70  years 
old.  Pro 
vide 
props. 


Personal  Puzzi es 


Sad  &  Happy  No- 
Crust  Pizzas 


(See  p.  12) 


X 
(3 


CD 


Flight  Patterns 


Work  on  making 
model  airplanes, 
as  group  project, 


(See  p.  3  ) 


Visit  a  hot  air 
balloon  or  an 
airport  to  see 
cockpit  of  plane. 
Tal k  with  a  pilot 


Make  a  Go-Plane 
(instead  of  go- 
cart) 


(See  p.  3) 


Balloon  Blow 


(See  p.  12) 
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TRAINING  TIPS 

"what's  your  next  move?''** 


"A  angry  parent  accuses  you  slapping 
her  child*    What  is  your  next  move?''** 

"your  co-worker  is  very  sensitive  to 
criticism.    You  have  some  suggestions  to 
improve  her  teaching  skills.    Hew  would 
you  approach  her  with  suggestions?*'** 

"For  the  third  time  today ,  you  have 
asked  the  same  two  children  to  stop 
fighting.  . What  do  you  do  now?"** 

Learning  how  to  handle  ^^^^ 
these  and  other  problem 

situations  in  school-  h^^W^'^V'^'n 

age  child  care  is  an  ^^^^ 

on-going  process.  to^W-'  WJlm 

Training  workshops  are  ^^^^^  j/W\^ 

useful  times  for  staff  (i  — ^  r^n 
to  learn  or  improve  ( 
their  problem-sol vin.i  CH  | 

skills  and  know-how.  1  I 

-  The  most  effective  ways  of  learninq  is  by 
doing.    That  is,  someone  can  tell  (lec- 
tures) you  how  to  bake  a  cake,  or  you 
can  read  the  directions,  or  you  can  watch 
a  video-taped  baking  of  a  cake,  but  until 
you  actually  go  through  the  steps  yourself 
and  bake  a  cake,  the  knowledge  is  not 
solid  nor  something  you  could  perform 
with  relative  ease. 

Likewise,  in  learning  how  to  deal  with 
angry  parents  or  sensitive  co-workers 
or  fighting  children,  going  through  the 
motions  of  effectively  dealing  with  an 
angry  parent  will  make  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  lectures,  books  and 
video-tapes,  truly  one's  own. 

Practice  in  doing  is  less  stressful  and 
can  be  equally,  if  not  more,  effective 
for  acquiring  skills.    In  fact,  there  are 
situations  we  prepare  for  but  hope  never 
to  actually  be  involved  in.  Examples 
of  these  include  fires,  tornadoes, 
transport  of  a  child  with  a  "broken  bone," 
and  dealing  with  an  inebriated  person 
with  a  gun. 


Practice  can  be  in  the  form  of  games 
(WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE?**  or  charades) 
or" in  situational  problem-solving  (what 
would  you  do  if..)  or  through  role-playing 
(actually  going  through  the  paces,  as  in 
a  fire  drill ). 

So,  if  staff  in  your  proc:ram  really  want 
and  need  to  know  how  to  handle  the  angry 
parent,  try  training  through  doing: 

What  would  you  do  if: 

-  have  each  staff  member  write  down  what 
they  would  do  if  an  angry  parent 
accused  them  -.^  slapping  their  child. 

-  have  one  person  volunteer  to  read  or 
tell  the  group  what  they  would  do» 

-  discuss  and  have  other  staff  relate 
their  ideas. 

Role^play: 

-  Act  out  one  way  of  handling  the  angry 
parent.    Staff  can  be  the  parent,  child 
caregiver,  director,  and  another  care- 
giver, 

-  Discuss  what  actions  were  helpful  to 
the  parent,  caregiver,  child  and  which 
were  not. 

NOTE:  A  facilitator  can  help  in  this  pro- 
cess by  assigning  roles  to  staff  and  by 
setting  the  stage.    The  facilitator  can 
also  lead  the  discussion  afterwards.  A 
child  caregiver,  the  director,  board  mem- 
ber, volunteer,  parent,  or  local  mental 
health  professional  could  all  function  as 
a  facilitator. 

** WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  M)VE?  is  a  new  board 
game  for  training  child  care  staff.  It 
contains  144  situation  cards  including 
the  three  at  the  beginning  of  the  article. 
Situations  cover  child  behavior,  safety 
and  emergencies,  staff  relationships , 
activity  planning,  and  staff-parent  inter- 
actions.   See  p.  15  to  order. 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


ZONING  LAWS  AND  FAMILY  DAY  CARE 

Local  zoning  restrictions  have  been  play- 
ing havoc  for  child  care  professionals 
(usually  women)  who  pursue  their  careers 
as  family  day  home  providers.    In  fact, 
the  problems  (including  court  battles) 
are  so  great  that  the  Child  Care  Law  Cen- 
ter (CCLC)  in  San  Francisco,  CA  became 
involved  in  the  resolution  of  zoning  re- 
strictions which  make  it  impossible  for 
the  individual,  independent  family  day 
home  provider  to  care  for  children  in  her 
own  home.    Anyone  experiencing  difficul- 
ties with  zoning  ordinances  related  to 
family  day  care  can  contact:  Child  Care 
Law  Center,  625  Market  Street,  Suite  815, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105,  (415)  495-5498, 
for  information  and  help, 

See  Child  Care  Action  News 
(July /August  '84  and 
June  '85)  for  wore  informa- 
tion on  this  issue.  Write 
to:    Child  Care  Action  Can^ 
paign,  99  Hudson  St,  Rm  1233,"^ 
Ne^  York,  NY  10013 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 
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Richard  T.  Scofleld*  Edltor/PubUahar 
School  Aga  MOTES 
2934  Vaulx  Ln. 
Naahvllls,  TM  37204 

Daar  Mr.  Scofialdt 

Upon  raadlnci  your  artlcla  on  Xmaxlng  June  ActlvltlBB» 
I  waa  aomtvhat  dlnti^eBaad  by  tha  "Loolc  into  tha  Futura" 
activity.    Aa  an  avid  atudant  oC  paychic  phenocaana*  I 
feel  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the  potential  danger a 
of  auch  an  activity  if       ia  tried  by  a  paychically 
aonaitiva  child.    A  pendulum  can  work/  and  drawa  upon, 
at  doea  the  OUija  Board,  a  power  beyond  the  conacioua 
mind.    Without  proper  preparation  and  protection,  a 
aenaltive  child  can  open  hlnaelf  up  to  exp«riencea 
which  are  not  necaeaarlly  healthy  or  dealrable. 

While  X  realize  my  latter  may  aound  like  it  la  leaa 
than  rational  itaalf,  I  do  hope  you  raaearch  auch 
actlvltiea  more  carefully.    I  refer  you  to  the  book, 
Ventura  Inward «  by  Hugh  Lynn  Cayca,  which  graphically 
doacribea  documented  caaea  of  people  who  dabbled  In 
auch  ainilar  actlvltiea  with  moat  unpl«.eaant  raaulta. 


However,  I  must  haeten  to 
abaolutely  Invaluable  for 
care  ataf £  at  our  center, 
network  which  covera  four 
recomended  Ita  uae  oftai^ 
moat  firm  with  ma  when  It 
Heaourcea  Ordar  Pozn...X  < 


edd  that  your  publication  ia 
me  and  the  achool  aga  child 
Aa  a  member  of  an  after  achool 
countiea  in  this  area*  I  hJtve 

Alao«  my  director  nuat  b<i 
cornea  to  ordering  from  the 
M  Inclined  to  aay  "ona  of  eachl" 


Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  hear  me  out  on  thia  laaue 
which  ia  truly  Important  to  me. 

Sincerely,  (/j   

^aan  Stutx  \ 
Educational  Coordwtor 

COHOCA  New  VOMK  12047 


RATE  YQUR  SUMMER  PROGRAM 


 Can  the  children  plan  and  carry  out 

long-term  projects? 

 Do  the  children  have  adult  help  when 

needed  but  can  carry  out  projects  \;'ith  some 
degree  of  independence  and  privacy? 

 Do  the  children  have  opportunities  to 

test  the  limits  of  their  skills  and  strengths 
in  activities  that  have  a  small  element  of 
risk  such  as  climbing  trees,  taking  hikes, 
and  building  fires? 

 Can  children  choose  to  do  real  work 

around  the  center  like  painting  or  making 
minor  repairs? 

 Do  the  children  find  a  large  variety  of 

games  in  the  center? 

 Can  the  children  select  games  and  activi- 
ties they  like,  and  ask  and  get  good  sug- 
gestions from  caregivers  as  needed? 

 ^Are  caregivers  or  other  adults  available 

to  show  "how  to"  and  teach  interesting  skills? 

 ^Are  activities  offered  that  use  special 

tools,  such  as  woodworking  and  pottery? 

 Are  there  opportunities  to  leave  the 

center  and  explore  the  community  with  care- 
givers or  to  swim,  bowl  cr  participate  in 
other  activities? 

 Are  there  opportunities  for  the  children 

to  earn  money  by  doing  chores  in  the 
community? 

 Are  there  times  for  the  children  to  be 

left  on  their  own  to  find  their  own  solu- 
tions to  the  "there's  nothing  to  do"  problem? 

 Are  there  times  for  the  children  to  be 

alone  as  well  as  in  small  or  large  groups? 

SURVEYING  CHILDREN  AND  PARENTS  ABOUT  SATIS- 
FACTION WITH  PROGRAM,  SUGGESTIONS,  AND  CRITI- 
CISMS CAN  HELP  STAFF  EVALUATE  SUMMER  AND 
PLAN  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 


ERLC 
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ACTIVITIES 


SAD  &  HAPPY  NO-CRUST  PIZZAS' 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


mixing  bowl 
fork 

large  pizza  pan 
wooden  spoon 
cutting  board 
sharp  knife 


8  oz.  can  tomato  sauce 
1  lb.  ground  beef 


h  c. 


dry  bread  crumbs 
salt 
J$  t.  oregano 

%  c.  shredded  mozzarella  cheese 
i$  c.  shredded  cheddar  cheese 
4  isl  ices  pimento 
2  black  ol  ives 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


PERSONAL  PUZZLE 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

individual  photo  of  each  school -ager, 

5  X  7  or  8  X  10 
thick  cardboard  or  V  plywood,  same  size 

as  photos 
strong  glue 
clear  shellac  spray 
jig  saw 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

Glue  photo 
to  card- 
board or  ply- 
wood.   Let  dry 

thoroughly.    Spray  photo  area  with  clear 
shellac.    Dry  thoroughly.    Cut  up  into 
various  puzzle  pieces.    Store  puzzles  in 


large  ziploc  plastic  bags. 


K  Heat  oven  to  425°. 

2.  Mix  h  cup  tomato  sauce,  ground  beef, 
bread  crumbs,  salt,  and  oregano 
together  in  bowl . 

3.  Divide  ground  beef  mixture  into  four 
equal  parts. 

4.  Pat  each  part  into       inch  circle, 

h  inch  thick.    Pinch  the  edge  of  each 
circle  making  a  rim.    Place  on  pizza 
pan. 

5.  Pour  2  T.  of  tomato  sauce  into  center 
of  each  circle. 

6.  Bake  in  oven  for  15  minutes, 

7.  Cut  each  olive  into  4  slices. 

8.  Remove  baked  circles  from  oven. 

9.  Sprinkle  shredded  cheese  in  center 
of  baked  circle. 

10.  Use  sliced  olives  (eyes)  and  pimento 
strips  (mouth)  to  make  sad,  happy, 
surprised,  mad  faces. 

Makes  4  pizzas. 


BALLOON  BLOW 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

balloons  (minimum  of  one  per  two  children) 
long  table 

WHAT  TO  DO; 

1.  Divide  group  into  two's. 

2.  Each  pair  sits  opposite  each  other  at 
a  table. 

3.  Place  a  bl own-up  and  tied  balloon  mid- 
point between  each  pair. 

4.  On  a  predecided  signal,  each  kid  simul- 
taneously tries  to  blow  the  balloon  to 
the  other  side. 


*Recipe  from  Betty  Crocker' s  Cook  Book 
for  Boys  &  Girls,  Qylden  Press,  NY, 
1977. 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


SUGGESTED  CONTENTS  FOR  F'     T  AID  KITS 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IF 


12  ADHESIVE  COMPRESSES 
1  PAIR  TWEEZER 

1  PAIR  SMALL  SCISSORS 

2  OVAL  EYE  PATCHES 

1  ROLL  ADHESIVE  TAPE* 

6    4"  X  ^"  STERILE 
GAUZE  PADS* 

6    2"  X  2"  STERILE 
GAUZE  PADS 

1  BOX  BANDAIDS  (VARIOUS 
SIZES)  * 

1  TUBE  FIRST  AID  CREME 

1  BOX  BAKING  SODA  (BEE  STINGS) 

1  BOTTLE  CALAMINE  LOTION 

SUNSCREEN  -  SPF-15 

1  PACKAGE  COTTON  BALLS 

1  BOX  Q-TIPS 

1  BOTTLE  ALCOHOL/HYDROGEN  PEROXIDE 

1  TUBE  JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON  BURN  CREAM 

AMOPLY  AMMONIA  INHALANTS 

1  BOTTLE  SYRUP  OF  IPECAC  (TO  BE  USED 
UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  A  HEALTH  CARE 
PROVIDER) 


FlRSt 


For  school -agers  to 
make  their  own  mini- 
first  aid  kits,  use 
cigar  boxes,  cover 
and  decorate  or  use  ziploc  freezer  bags. 
All  *  items  need  to  be  included  in  mini- 
kits.    Other  items  can  be  added  as  money, 
space  and  personal  preference  dictate. 


your  friend  cuts  her  foot  on  a  sharp  stone 
and  her  foot  is  bleeding  a  lot. 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 


soft  clean  clothes 
rolls  of  wide  (3") 
gauze 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


*  Tell  school -agers 

(a  small  group  of  8  or  less  works  best) 
a  story  of  a  9-year  old  boy  who  cut  his 
foot  on  a  sharp  rock.    The  cut  was  bleed- 
ing a  lot.    His  friend  thought  "What 
should  I  do  to  stop  the  bleeding?"  Then 
he  remembered  the  steps  he  learned  in 
first-aid  class. 

Step  1:  Apply  pressure  directly  to  the  cut 

to  stop  the  bleeding. 
Step  2;  Use  a  soft  cloth  or  the  palm  of 

hand.    Keep  firm  pressure  for  five 

minutes  or  longer  if  needed  to  stop 

the  bleeding. 
Step  3:  After  bleeding  stops,  cover  with  a 

clean  cloth,  or  gau^e* 
Step  4:  Tell  an  adult. 

*  Divide  school -agers  into  pairs. 

*  Have  each  pair  take  turns  being  the 
victim  and  the  rescuer. 

*  Act  out  what  to  do  when  the  victim  has  a 
bleeding  cut. 

*Adapted  from  WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IF  by  L. 
Freeman,    See  p.  15  to  order. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 

finally!  federal  $  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  -  BUT  ONLY  PEANUTS ! 


Watch  for  $4,785,000  to  start  trickling 
down  to  states  in  long  awaited  block  grants 
for  resource  and  referral  (40%  of  funds) 
and  school -age  child  care  (60%). 

Applications  by  the  states  were  to  be  in 
by  June  27,  1986.    Each  governor  decioes 
which  department  administers  the  block 
grant.    The  best  thing  to  do  is  call  your 
various  child  care  related  state  depart- 
ments and  ask  who  will  administer  this. 

The  school -age  money  is  targeted  for 
setting  up  new  slots  and  not  for  cost  of 
operating.    States  must  contribute  at 
least  25%  matching  funds.    Funding  for 
SACC  goes  first  to  programs  in  public  and 
private  schools  and  then  community  centers. 

Don't  get  too  excited.    As  these  funds 
stand  now,  they  are  only  for  use  through 
September  30,  1987  and  the  amounts  alloted 


per  state  are  ridiculously  small.  The 
minimum  any  state  will  receive  is  $50,000 
($30,000  for  SACC  and  $20,000  for  R&R) . 
States  such  as  Kan.,  Me.,  and  Ark. 
receive  the  minimum.    Calif,  receives 
the  most, $445,289  ($267,173  for  SACC; 
$178,115  for  R&R).    Fla.,  Ga.,  111., 
Mass.,  Mich.,  N.J.,  N.C.,  Penn.,  and 
Ohio  receive  between  $100,000  and 
$200,000  each.    N.Y.  and  Tex.  receive 
more.    All  other  states  get  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 

While  these  amounts  seem  small,  try 
setting  up  programs  in  American  Samoa 
with  allotments  of  $419  for  SACC  and 
$280  for  R&R. 

News  Break  -  Internal  investigation  teams 
from  School  Age  NOTES  are  follcwing  up  on 
allegations  that  someone  at  School  Age 
NOTES  has  been  eating  Captain  Crunch 
cereal.    Todate  the  only  evidence  in  this 
"Breakfastgate"  is  report    of  midnight 
snacking  at  SACUS  with  a  mysterious  jogger 
named  "Roger", 


Daily  Activities  1 
and  Scbiediilcs 


Routines:  Ruts  or  2 
Routes  to  Learaing? 


Now  Available  from  School  Age  NOTES! 


ACTIVITIES  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 
An  NAEYC  Publication 

NOT  an  activities  book  but  rather  a  guide  to  program 
planning.  This  80-page  book  covers  eleven  activity  areas 
from  Stitchery,  Weaving  and  Knitting  to  Water,  Sand  and 
Mud,  Planning  and  resource  ideas  are  explained  while 
incorporating  a  philosophy  and  rationale  for  the 
programming.  These  ideas  plus  the  chapters  on 
scheduling,  routines,  comnriunity  resources,  and  staff 
meetings  make  this  a  must  book  for  any  schooUage 
program,  $4.95  plus  shpg.  See  p.  15 


Conmmhity  14 
Resources 


Staff  Meetings: 
Toward  aa 
Effective  Progiram 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 


I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow   .$14.95 

Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14.95 

Kids^  America  

Amazing  Days  8.95 

Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones  8.95 

Hug  A  Tree  8.95 

Make  Mine  Music  7.95 

MAKING  THINGS:  The  Handbook  of 

Creative  Discovery  8.95 

Children  are  Children  are  Children  9.95 

Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  1 1 .95 

Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  11.95 

The  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  12.95 


THE  WORKSHOP  SERIES  each  book  7.95 

 Native  American  Crafts 

 Trash  Artists   Nature  Crafts 

 Inventors   Writing  Crafts 

 Make  Your  Own  Games 

The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 

 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays  11.95 

 Set  B  -Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  11.95 

 Set  C  -  Private  *'l",  Magic  &  Make 

Believe,  Nature  Crafts  11.95 

COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING 

 Come  &  Get  It  7.95 

 Super  Snacks  3.95 


SCHOOLAGE  CHILD  CARE 


_  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $10.95 

 School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual   16.95 

  Activiti«s  for  School-Ag«  Child  Car* 

An  NAEYC   Publication   4.95 

PARENT  RESOURCES  &  ADMINISTRATION 

__  School's  Out  -  Now  What?  10.95 

 Sun^ival  Kit  for  Directors  5.95 

 Sun/ival  Kit  for  Teachers  &  Parents, .  .11.95 

HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  12.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If...?  ...4.95 

 Blood  &  Guts  7.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

 Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline   9.95 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  10.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  8.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  8.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  9.95 


NEW 


WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE?.  34.95 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training) 

Misbehaving'  12.95 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  Issues)  1 2.95 

 2  years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 


★  ★  LIMITED  SUPPLY!  ★  ★ 
Bound  Volumes  of  School  Age  Notes 
 All  5  Bound  Volumes  35.95 

•  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 

•  Orders  more  that  $25  that  are  to  be  billed  must  be 
accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order 
Vlon9y-back  guarantao  on  all  orders. 

EMCshool  Ago  NOTES  4  ^  6 


TOTALS,  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING 

Shipping  &  Handling  for  Books  and  Bound  Volumes 

$0-$12  1.75    $51-$75  4.50 

$13-$25   2.50    Over  $75  . .  . 

$26-$50    3.50      add  6%  of  book  order 

Name   

Address  

City_  

State  

Total  Books  $_  

Shipping  &  Handling  $  

Subscriptions  $  

New?  □      Renewal?  □ 
Total  Payment  Enclosed  $  
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RESOURCES 


N.J.  SACC  COTFERENCE 

New  Jersey  Coalition  for  School -Age 
Child  Care  will  sponsor  a  conference 
September  25,  1986  at  Somerset  County 
College,    i^epresentatives  from  across 
the  state  will  attend  this  presentation 
by  the  School -Age  Child  Care  Project, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts.    For  further 
information,  contact:  Selma  Gore, 
P  0  Box  248,  Princeton  Junction,  NJ 
08550,  (609)  452-2185. 

FAMILY  RESOURCE  COALITION 

The  first  national  conference  will  be 
held  on  September  12,  13,  14,  1986,  at 
Palmer  House  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Contact:  Family  Resource  Coalition, 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  1625,  Chi- 
cago, IL  60601  ,  (312)  726-4750. 

WHEN  school's  OUT  -  WHAT  THEN? 
CHALLENGES  FOR  AFTER-SCHOOL  PROGRA^WING 

A  Conference  for  School -Age  Child  Care 
Professionals  will  be  held  on  August 
21-22,  1986,  at  Brunswick  Motor  Inn, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Contact: 
Lancaster  YWCA,  110  N.  Lime  Street, 

Lancaster,  PA  17602,  (717)  393-1735.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


MULTICULTURAL  RESOURCES 

PLANNING  AND  ORGANIZING  FOR  MULTICULTURAL 
INSTRUCTION  by  G.  BakeF:    Almost  300 
pages  on  developing  multicultural  curri- 
culum. 

Includes  lesson  plans  and  activities  on 
Eskimo,  Chinese,  African,  Native  Ameri- 
can, Mexican,  and  Puerto  Rican  cultures 
in  relation  to  folk  art,  folk  tales, 
music,  food,  families  and  communities. 
Also  a  multicultural  look  at  the  human 
body,  disabilities,  economics.  Mentions 
many  resources  (books,  music,  poetry, 
films).    One  drawback:  written  in  format 
for  school  teachers,  not  for  child  care. 
Price:  $12.50.    Write  or  call:  Addison- 
Wesley  Publishing  Company,  Jacob  Way, 
Reading  MA  01867,  (617)  944^3700. 
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The  Newsletter  for  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Administrators 


FEATURE 


THE  NEW  KID  ON  THE  BLOCK 


Butterflies*  sweaty  palmst  racing  heart*  trembling  hands*  knees 
knocking.    First  day  at  a  new  job*  first  day  at  the  school-age  program. 
Being  new*  whether  your  an  adult  or  a  school-ager*  can  be  really  hard  on 
the  nerves.    Nervousness  can  Interfere  with  a  person's  enjoyment  of  a  new 
environment.    Sometimes*  many  hours  and  days  and  much  energy  can  be  spent 
just  trying    to  make  It  thru  the  adjustment  to  a  new  place  and  role. 

Remember  the  last  time  you  were  the  nev;  kid  on  the  block?  or  new  on 
your  job?  or  went  to  a  workshop  or  meeting  and  didn't  know  anyone? 

What  made  you  more  comfortable  and  relaxed?    Some  people  know  no 
strangers  and  know  no  strange  places.    They  are  at  home  with  everyone  and 
everywhere.    But  most  people  need  help  In  easing  the  queaslness  of  being 
among  strangers  in  a  "foreign"  land. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  that  follow  are  simple  and  familiar  to  most 
everyone.    Others  are  involved  and  more  complicated.    But  the  aim  is 
same!    Easing  the  strain  of  being  new  in  a  strange  place. 


GREETINGS 

"Hello*  my  name  is  Gertrude.  I'm  the  secretary. 
What's  your  name?"    Simple^  yes*  but  what  a  difference 
a  warm  welcome  can  make  to  a  new  person  I 

Structure  your  program  so  that  specific    staff  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  welcome  a  new  person  (new  child  or  new  child  care  worker).  If 
only  one  or  two  new  people  are  expected  on  a  given  day*  this  makes  it 
simple.    For  a  large  group  of  new  school-agers*  divide  the  responsibility 
among  all  the  staff.    Of  course*  every  staff  persons  has  the  on-going 
pleasure  of  welcoming  all  new  people.    The  rule  of  thumb  in  extending 
greetings:  the  person  who  already  feels  known  and  comfortable  reaches 
out  to  the  stranger. 

BE  CREATIVE  IN  GREETINGS.    Make  and  hang  a  large  sign  which  reads 
"Sheryl*  Welcome  to  GARBAGE  PAIL  KIDS'  Club".    Arm  yourself  with  informa- 
tion about  the  new  person  so  that  you  can  ask  specific  "How  are  you?" 
questions.    For  example*  "Josh*  I  understand  you  are  making  a  gigantic 
paper  airplane.    How's  it  coming  along? 


:98 


PREPARE  THE  WAY 

Mail  the  school-agers  and  family  In 
their  home.    At  this  visit,  the  child 
and  family  can  become  more  comfortable 
with  you  on  their  own  safe  turf.    You  can 
also  learn  much  about  the  Interests  and 
life  style  of  this  family.  Be  sure  to  set 
up  a  visit  time   that  Is  convenient  for 
both  the  family  and  you.    Let  them  know 
this  Is  a  casual  visit  which  will  not 
last  longer  than  30  minutes. 


■Show  oil  ihfi  program,    A  tour  Is  best 
done  prior  to  the  first  day,    (It  also 
can  easily  be  done  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  day,)    Set  up  a  time  for  the 
school-ager  and  family  or  the  new  staff 
person  to  stop  by  for  a  tour  of  the 
facilities.    This  tour  should  Include 
basic  Information-  such  as  location  of 
rest  rooms,  where  people  eat,  are  there 
any  animals  and  where  are  they  kept,  and 
what  kind  of  clothes  are  okay  to  wear. 
Mostly,  tours  give  people  a  chance  to  be 
an  observer  of  how  people  act,  and  look, 
what  they  wear,  what  activities  are  avai- 
lable without  the  added  strain  of 
figuring  out  how  they  need  to  act  In 
the  new  situation. 

Variations  qt.  additions       is^ULSi  can 
Include: 

-  a  video  tape  or  slide  tape  module  of 
your  school -age  program  ^ 

-  a  floor  plan  of  the  program  facility. 
Including  outside  space* 

-  a  model  of  the  program  facility  made 
out  of  flour  and  water,  clay,  cardboard, 
blocks,  etc,*^ 

(  *  preferably  designed  and  made  by  the 
school-agers) 

-  scavenger  hunt  with  clues  that  take 
the  school-agers  thru  all  parts  of  the 
school-age  program  space,  (Of  course  this 
works  best  when  most  of  the  group  Is  new,) 

-  posters  and  signs  which  Indicate 
location  and  purpose  of  separate  spaces 
and  rooms, 

GROUP  ACTIVITIES 

Many  "getting  to  know  you"  activities  are 
helpful  for  groups  of  new  children.  For 


example,  make  your  own  name  tags  and 
decorate  with  drawings  of  things  special 
about  yourself,    (See  p,  8  for  more  Ideas) 


PARTNER  PROJECTS 
(from  Children's  World  Newsletter,  June  1986) 

Partner  Introduct1/jns  Two  people  visit 
together  and  find  out  all  they  can  about 
each  other,  then  they  take  turns 
Introducing  the1r"new"  friend. 

Partner  Charades;  Two  school-agers  plan  a 
charades  to  act  out  one  of  their  favorite  i 
hobbles  or  activities. 

Partner  Paintings  Two  children  decide  on 
a  subject  of  mutual  Interest  and  paint  a 
picture  together  at  the  eiasel.  Then, 
they  can  explain  to  the  group  why  they 
chose  this  topic  as  they  display  the 
painting. 

Try  a  whole  day  of  partner  projects. 
Change  partners  regularly  during  the  day, 

OTHER  IDEAS 

-Take  photos  of  each  child  or  have  each 
child  bring  a  photo  from  home.    Give  each 
child  wall  space  or  own  storage  space  to 
decorate  with  photo  of  self  plus 
drawings,  memoirs  and  certificates  (Ex, 
all-around  soccer  player) 
-  Do  Interviews  with  each  child, 
preferably  before  the  first  day.    Find  out 
who  they  live  with,  birthday,  food  likes 
and  dislikes,  sports,  games.  Ask:  If  you 
could  have  three  wishes,  what  would  you 
wish  for? 

NAEYC  Conference  School-Age  Track 

The  1986  Conference  of  the  National  Assoc. 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  will 
be  in  Washington,  D,C,  Novent>er  12-16. 
Among  the  more  than  300  workshops  will  be 
a  track  of  presentations  specific  to  school 
age  child  care.    For  more  information  on 
how  to  join  the  other  15,000  conferees 
contact  NAEYC  Conference,  1834  Conn.  Ave  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009    -     (800)  424-2460 
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ACTIVITIES 


OAI  CQILEQ  EQI  * 

Pueblo  people  made  clay  coHed 
pots  for  storing*  preparing 
and  serving  food  and  water. 
Designs  were  painted  on  for 
decoration  and  evoking  good 
spirits. 


MATERIALS:  Self  hardening  clay,  soft 
brush*  piece  of  gourd  or  shell*  sharp 
stick  or  string*  paints  and  brushes 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

Press  a  small  lump  of  clay  Into  a 
round*  flat  1/2*'  thick  base.  Roughen* 
then  moisten  top  with  water. 
Roll  a  large  lump  of  clay  Into-  a  1/2" 
diameter  rope.  Coll  rope  around  top  edge 
of  base.  Press  base  and  coll  together. 
Add  more  coll  for  desired  height. 
Smooth  outside  surface  with  piece  of 
gourd  or  shell. 

Moisten  surface  first*  then  texture 
designs  with  sharp  stick  or  string. 
Paint  as  desired. 

This  game  Is  traditionally  played  In 
barefeet*  racing  and  kicking  the  ball 
over  and  around  hills.    One  team  works- 
together  to  be  the  first  team  to  get  the 
ball  across  the  finish  line, 

IdCJi  ±fi  playg  Mark  off  a  curvy.^  twisting* 
hilly  course*  1/4  to  1/2  mile  In  length. 
Kids  work  In  teams  of  6-8  to  kick  the 
ball  along  the  course  and  across  the 
finish  line.    Measure  how  long  It  takes 
to  complete  the  course.    Each  team  can 
try  to  beat  their  own  time.    Rule:  The 
ball  can  only  ba  kicked  with  the  toe  of 
the  right  foot;  one  person  at  a  time. 
Use  stop  watches  for  added  excitement. 
Safety:  wear  tennis  shoes, 
lj£2U  to.  J]mlS£  klckballt 
Crumble  alumlnulm  foil 
Into  a  solid  ball  (2  1/2" 
In  diameter).    Cut  across 
an  Inner  tube  to  make  1/2" 
wide  bands.    Wrap  ;ands 
around  the  ball  until  foil 
Is  completely  covered  and 
ball  Is  3"  In  diameter. 
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Water  drums  were  the  most  sacred  of  all 
Chippewa  Native  American  drums.  These 
drums  were  used  In  special  ceremonies 
and  sometimes  the  water  In  the  drum  was 
drunk  as  It  was  considered  holy, 

MATERIALS:  strong  cords*  15"  dowel* 
scissors*  buckskin*  soft  thin  leather  or 
chamois*  acrylic  paints  and  brushes* 
large-mouthed  glass  or  water-proof  jar 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

1,  Cut  out  a  circle  of 
leather  (2"  larger  than 
mouth  of  container), 

2,  Decorate  with  special 
designs, 

3,  Fill  container  with  a 
small  amount  of  water  - 
less  than  1/4  cup  full, 

4,  Stretch  leather  circle 
tightly  over  opening  and  secure  with  cord 
tied  around  neck.  Two  people  working 
together  make  this  job  easier, 

5,  Tip  drum  to  wet  the  drum  head. 
Experiment  to  find  the  right  amount  of 
wetness  needed  to  produce  rich  musical  — 
tones, 

6,  Use  dowel  as  drumstick. 


CALEMiAB  mCKS  * 

Native  Americans  recorded  the 
passage  of  time  and  special 
events  (births*  huge  storms* 
good  hunts  or  harvests)  on 
sticks  or  animal  skins  using 
pictures. 

Have  school-agers  make  their 
own  calendar  sticks  (use  long 
flat  sticks  -  paint  stirrers  are 
great  -  and  magic  markers) 


*  Adapted  from  NATIVE  AmRICAN  CRAFTS 
WORKSHOP  by  Bernstein  Si  Blair. 
See  p.  15  to  order. 

**  Adapted  from  G\ms  OF  THE  WORLD  (Ballan- 
tine  Books)     p.  214-216. 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


ROLLER  SKATING  SAFETY  TIPS 


Roller  skating  accidents  do  happen. 
According  to  the  Roller  Ckating  Rink 
Operators  Association  (RSROA),  everybody 
falls  sometimes  when  skating.    So,  the 
first  rule  is  to  learn  how  to  fall  and 
get  up  again  correctly. 

PRACTICE  FALLING 

Teach  school -agers  to  practice  falling  by 
standing  up  on  their  skates  and  bending 
their  knees  until  they're  lowered  nearly 
to  the  floor.    Then  they  need  to  lean 
back  and  to  the  side,  letting  themselves 
fall.    They  should  try  to  sit  or  roll 
onto  the  softer  parts  of  the  body  when 
starting  to  fall.    Remind  skaters  never 
to  use  their  hands  or  elbows  to  try  to 
stop  a  fal 1 . 

The  next  step  is  to  practice  recovering 
by  sitting  up  and  then  getting  onto  the 
knees.    Rest  on  one  knee  and  bring  the 
other  leg  underneath  the  body,  placing 
skate  wheels  firmly  on  the  floor.  Weight 
should  be  shifted  to  the  leg  under  the 
body.    Then  the  other  leg  is  brought 
into  the  same  position,  with  the  skater 
crouching  over  both  skates. 

The  body  weight  is  then  centered  over 
the  skates.    The  body  can  be  slowly 
raised  by  straightening  the  knees.  Hands 
should  be  kept  off  the  floor^ 
as  much  as  possible 
(or  made  into  fists )^ 
so  that  fingers 
aren't  acci- 
dentally run 
over  by 
another 
skater. 


mke  copies  of  these  rules  for  the  school- 
agers  to  review  before  going  skating*  Have 
a  group  project  to  make  and  decorate  a 
skating  rules  poster. 

SAFETY  RULES  FOR  INDOOR  SKATING 

1.  Make  sure  your  laces  are  securely  tied 
so  the  ends  won't  trip  or  get  tangled 
in  your  wheels. 

2.  Always  skate  in  the  counterclockwise 
direction  unless  the  announcer  tells 
you  this  is  a  special  skate  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

3.  Avoid  sudden  stops  or  turns  when  the 
floor  is  crowded. 

4.  Watch  for  other  skaters  when  you  are 
entering  or  leaving  the  skating  floor. 

5.  Carry  food  or  drinks  only  in  areas 
away  from  the  skating  floor. 

6.  Keep  sharp  objects  out  of  your  hands 
or  your  pockets,  or  any  part  of  your 
body  while  skating. 

7.  Always  obey  the  floor  host. 

8.  Remember  your  falling  and  recovery 
skills.    Try  to  get  up  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  watching  for  oncoming  skaters. 

SAFETY  RULES  FOR  OUTDOOR  SKATING 

1.  Wear  a  helmet,  gloves  and  knee  protectors 
whenever  you  skate  outdoors. 

2.  Always  skate  in  non-traffic  area  (Never 
skate  in  the  street) . 

3.  Skate  in  a  parking  lot  only  when  not  in 
use . 

4.  Before  you  start,  always  walk  around 
the  area  or  along  the  path  where  you'll 
be  skating.    Make  sure  there  are  no 
twigs,  pebbles  or  bits  of  glass  that 
might  cause  a  fall.    Watch  for  bumpy 
areas  to  avoid. 

5.  Always  take  it  easy.    Never  allow  your- 
self to  skate  so  fast  that  you  can't 
stop  safely.    There  are  lots  of  hills 
outdoors  that  are  great  fun  to  roll 
down,  but  if  you  get  going  too  fastrOUCH! 

6.  Review  indoor  skating  rules  #1,6,  and  8. 


*.Adapted  with  permission  from  Camp  Fire  Leadership,  Jan,  1986,  a  publication  yf  Camp  Fire,  Inc 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

DISCIPLI!ME  VS,  PUNISHMENT  ALA  6LASSER 


For  effective  discipline,  a  school -age  program  needs  to: 
U  Be  a  good  place. 

2.  Have  school -agers  who  know  the  rules. 

3.  ...and  agree  with  the  rules. 

4.  ...and  have  a  say  in  making  the  rules. 

5.  ...and  know  what  will  happen  if  they  break  the  rules. 

Taking  the  natural  consequences  is  not  Dunitive  as  long  as 
the  desired  behavior  is  an  option  to  do  something  better. 


consequence  for  Vooling-  around* 
and  knocking  over  «  ^lms»  of  milk 


Punishment  is  enforcing  the  rules  with  pain  or  the  threat  of  pain.    Avoid  this  method. 

Run  the  kind  of  program  where  people  want  to  obey  because  they  care  about  each  other  and 
because  it  makes  a  better  world. 

MISBEHAVIORS  ARE  MISTAKES,  NOT  SINS. 

-  -Differences  Between  the  Terms  Discipline  and  Punishment-  - 


Punishment 

^Expresses  power  of  personal  authority 
*Is  usually  painful  and  based  on  retri- 
bution or  revenge  (what  happened  in  the 
past). 

*Is  arbitrary,  usually  dependent  on  the 
adult's  mood. 

*Is  imposed  (Done  to  someone). 
*Responsibil ity  is  assumed  by  the  punisher. 

*Means  the  options  for  the  individual  are 
closed. 


*Is  teaching  process  which  usually  re- 
inforces failure  identity. 

*Is  essentially  negative  and  short  term, 
without  sustained  personal  improvement. 

*Is  open  or  concealed  anger. 
*Is  easy  or  expedient. 


Disci  pi ine 

*Is  based  on  logical  consequences;  ex- 
presses the  reality  of  the  social  order 
(rules  which  inust  be  learned  in  order  to 
function  adequately).  Is  concerned  with 
what  will  happen  now,  in  the  present. 


*Means  the  responsibility  is  assumed  by 
the  behaver.  Comes  from  within.  Is  desired, 

*Means  the  options  are  always  kept  open  so 
the  individual  can  choose  to  improve 
their  behavior. 

*Is  an  active  teaching  process  involving 
close,  sustained,  personal  involvement; 
emphasizes  teaching  person  ways  to  act 
that  will  result  in  more  successful  be- 
havior. 

*Is  friendly. 

*Difficult  and  time  consuming  in  the  short 
run.    Easier  in  the  long  run. 


Author  unkncwn,  but  this  article  is  based  on  the  work  of  Richard  CLasser.  Three  of 
dasser's  books  are  REALITY  FAILURE,  IDENTITY  SOCIETY,  SCHOOLS  WITHOUT  FAILURE. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 

DAY  CARE  TASK  FORCE  ON  THE  MOVE  IN  TENN, 


Creating  2^000  new  day  care  slots  was 
one  of  the  goals  of  the  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  Day  Care.    By  enlisting  business 
leaders  on  the  Task  Force*  Governor 
Lamar  Alexander  ensured  a  commitment  that 
child  care  advocates  seldom  are  able  to 
achieve, 

A  total  of  500  new  slots  have  been 
scheduled  for  opening*  mostly  through  three 
employer  sponsored  centers  and  one  large 
manufacturer.    Two  of  these  centers  already 
had  been  Interested  In  this  for  several 
years  -  The  Task  Force  provided  the  final 
Impetus. 

The  Task  Force  explored  the  Issues  of 
lack  of  slots*  training*  and  corporate 
Involvement.    Testimony  was  taken  from 
experts  In  each  area  of  child  care  as 
well  as  from  the  public. 

The  schools  were  the  Task  Force's 
solution  to  after  school  care*  a 
solution  not  well  received  by  the 
Nashville  school  system.  School 
officials  cited  lack  of  money  and  space 


as  well  as  programs  already  In  place 
operated  by  YMCA's  and  parent  groups  as 
reasons  this  recommendation  was  not 
feasible  for  Nashville. 

However*  "The  Governor's  Task  Force  on 
Day  Care  said  it  wants  to  encourage  all 
schools  to  provide  on-site*  year-round 
school  care  programs."    Incorporated  into 
the  report  was  the  following 
developmental  stand  against  "self-care": 
"Although  some  older  children  may  be 
mature  enough  to  handle  the  circumstances 
that  arise  when  left  alone*  most 
children*  regardless  of  age*  need 
supervision  by  a  responsible  adult. 
Children  who  are  at  home  alone  are 
potentially  placed  in  situations  which 
require  decision-making  abilities  beyond 
their  maturity  level." 

Copies  of  the  report  should  be  avai- 
lable in  August.    For  a  copy*  write: 

Jean  Farrls*  TDHS*  Citizen's  Plaza  14th 
Fl.*  400  Deadrick  St.*  Nashville   TN  37219 


Early  and  Middle 
Childhood  Professionals 


NAME. 


Earn  your  doctoral  degree 
without  interrupting  your  career 

•  Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 

•  Summer  Workshops 

•  Reld-based  Projects 

•  Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 

•  Nationwide  Program  Locations 

For  program  information 
Write: 

BNOVA  Univkrsity 

Dept.  CAE 

3301  College  Avenue 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  Jb314 
Call:  305/47S-7387 


n  YES)  I  am  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  Ed  D.  Program  in  Early 
&  Middle  Childhood. 


ADDRESS- 


City  State 

TELEPHONE  (  )  

HIGHEST  DEGREE  EARNED. 
CURRENT  POSITION  


Zip 


Nova  University  CAE-SA 
3301  College  Avenue,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33314 


^iova  University  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  Florida  and  accredited  by  The  Commission  on  Colleges,  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Nova 
liversity  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


WATCH  me! 


"Watch  mePS  yelled  8  year  o^d  T1na^ 
"Watch  me  cUmb  to  the  top  of  the  rope# 
"please!".    As  soon  as  several  other  k1ds 
and  Jonathan*  the  child  caregiver  are 
watching*  Tina  scrambles  up  the  rope 
ladder  like  a  champion. 

Ever  notice  how  many  times  the  school-agers 
beg  to  have  someone  watch  while 
they  perform  their  many  skills?  Often* 
these  calls  are  for  attention  can  be 
annoying*  especially  when  many  kids  are 
making  their  requests  at  the  same  time. 

What^s  behind  this  behavior? 

Kids  twelve  and  under  seem  to  thrive  and 
outperform  themselves  with  an  attentive 
audience.    So  reveals  a  study  by  a 
research  team  at  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  In  Cleveland.  ".... 
Researchers  watched  people  playing  video 
games  In  a  shopping  mall  arcade  and 
selected  32  highly  skilled  operators 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  35.  They 
asked  the  aces  If  they'd  do  their  stuff 
while  a  researcher  watched  -  If  the 
Investigator  paid  for  the  game.  Each 
player  was  urged  to  do  his/her  best  and 
reminded  that  he  or  she  had  only  one 
chance  to  shine. 

"The  16  children  under  13  gladly 
displayed  their  hair-trigger  reflexes 
and  achieved*  on  the  average*  a  44.4  percent 
Improvement  over  their  previous  scores* 
despite  the  presence  of  an  observer. 

"The  10  video  game  virtuosos  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  17  became  so  self-conscious 
that  their  skills  declined 
drastically.  The?  seven  adults  aged  20  and 
over  managed  to  keep  a  grip  on 
themselves*  but  their  performance  level 
still  dropped  24.7  percent  on  average." 
(from  Growing  Child  Research  Review, 
Dec  »8S) 

We  surmise  that  the  school-agers  need  for 
an  audience  may  be  related  to  their 
limited  ability  to  think  In 
abstract  terms.    This  means 
that  school-agers  are  unable  to 


"step  outside  of  themselves" 
and  look  at  their  performance. 
Instead  they  search  out  an 
audience  to  use  as  a  mirror  or 
measure  of  their  performance. 
Since  the  school-agers'  self 
concept  is  Intricately  tied  to 
performance*  the  need  to  do 
one's  best  would  definitely  be 
the  greatest  In  front  of  an 
audience. 

What  this  bolls  down  to  Is: 
those  calls  of  "Watch  me  I  Watch 
me!"  are  truly  calls  for  "Help 
me  develop  to  the  best  I  can 
be.    Be  my  mirror  and  reflect 
back  a  picture  of  me  performing 
skillfully".    "Watch  met"  calls 
are  usually  made  when  a  child 
has  an  Idea  she's  good  but 
still  needs  that  positive 
reflection  from  a  caring  adult. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 


Dt.r  Mr.   ScoCfield  .ntl  M..  Be.iey, 


Gcncr.lly,   I   fln;J  your  public. tlon,  SCHOO!,  AGE  NOTES,  to  b. 
Inform. tlvo  .nd  ClLltd  with  m.ny  Intcrcatlng  and  ncv  Idea., 
tlowcvcr,   the  CurrlculuD  Corner  section  of  the  July/Augu.t 
1986  li.uc   ^licurbed  ne . 

The  fourth  wceVt   titled  "S e 1 f - Aw nr ene 8 ■ "  cont.lncd  a  tav 
nice  Idem   for  actlvltlen.     The  "Oldar  Mc"   Day  which  stated 
"Dreii  up  to  lg,ok  70  year.  old.   Trovlde  props."  dloturbed 
ne  gre.tly.     I  found  this  t*   be  Insensitive  tow.rd.  older 
pcopl..     Dressing  up  to  "look"   llko  sonoone  else  doss  not. 
In  ry  opinion,   creste  sn /  ^ype  of  swnrenfiss  on  snyons's  psrt. 

Perhsps  s  suggestion  to   Interview  older  people  would  have 
bocn  more  appropriate.     By  having  children  .isk  older  people 
how  thoy  f«el,  whst'thcy   like  to  do,   how  they  spend  their 
tlae,   etc.    thsy  could  beconc  More  aware  of  whst   It's  like 
to  be  seventy  years  old*     By  Juot  dressing  up  to  "look"  old, 
nlsconceptlons  snd   cliches  sbout  older  people  (such  ag  older 
people  wslk  hunched  over  or  with  c/in.s,  etc.)  src  reinforced 
and  perpetuated  by  children.     I  hope  that  this  wssn't  your 
Intsntlon  when  you  suggestsd  this  "sctlvlty". 

X  hopa  that  you  will  think  of  this  letter  whan  writing  the 
Ourrlculu*  Corner  in  the  future.     Thsnk  you. 


Sliiccraly,        /I  ^ 

c:ris^t:MuMJ=^--4^<-A^  

Donns  Lubln,  Ed.  Coord 
Somtrviltt,  MA  tit 43 
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School  Age  NOTES  enters  the  computer  age 
Notice  a  difference  In  the  look  of  our 
typed  pages?    We  have  published  this 
Issue  using  computer  word  processing 
software  and  printer  rather  than  our 
trusty  IBM  SelectrlCs    Hopefully  It  will 
provide  less  typos  and  quicker  editorial 
turn  arounds 
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NEW  TIMES 


IbBEE  QiJgnTlQN  INTERVIEW:  Each  child  has 
paper  and  a  pencil.    The  children  form 
pairs  with  someone  they  do  not  know.  They 
are  given  three  questions  to  askt  such 
aSf  "What  Is  your  favorite  TV  showt  food 
or  animal?"   They  Interview  each  other  and 
take  down  their  name.    All  reassemble  In  a 
circle  and  the  child  Introduces  her/his 
new  friend  and  tells  what  she/he  has 
learned  about  this  friend. 

PASS  THE  FACE I  The  leader  makes  a  face 
and  the  person  next  to  her/him  passes  the 
face  along  —  when  the  face  makes  Its 
return f  the  last  person  changes  the  face 
and  makes  a  "new"  one. 

ZOOM:  Zoom  Is  a  large  circle  game  that 
provokes  laughter  and  eases  tension  of  a 
new  situation.    The  leader  starts  by 
turning  her/his  head  to  one  side  of  the 
circle  and  saying  "ZOOM".    The  next  person 
says  "ZOOM"  and  pases  It  around  the 
circle —  Increasing  speed  as  people 
become  accustomed  to  the  movement  of 
sound.    Once  establlshedt  Introduce 
"EEKI"   This  sound  stops  and  reverses  the 
"ZOOM".    If  too  many  "EEKS"  materialize, 
set  limits  that  the  "ZOOM"  must  pass 
around  the  circle  once,  twice,  etc., 
before  stopping. 

JSQCIAL  MBDMEIER:  Draw  a  number  scale  on 
a  chalk  board  or  use  tape  on  the  floor: 
+5  +4  +3  +2  +1  0  -1  -2  -3  -4  -5.  Children 
line  up  In  front  of  the  "0"  or  neutral 
area.    A  topic  Is  mentioned  and  the 
children  move  to  the  number  which 
Indicates  their  feelings  —  the  lines  In 
front  of  a  number  may  extend  to  Include 
all  children,  so  warn  them  that  they  can 
all  be  on  the  same  number.    Topics  can  be 
mixed  or  In  categories.    After  they  have 
the  Idea,  allow  the  children  to  call  out 
their  own,  taking  turns  beinq  the  caller. 

CO-OPERATIVE  MQNSIERS  OR  OTHER  ItmifiS: 
Groups  of  five  to  seven  people  join  to 
draw  a  monster--  parts  are  assigned  by 
group  decision  or  by  drawing  body  parts 
from  a  sack.    At  the  end,  each  group 
shares  their  drawing  with  the  total 
group. 


OLD  GAMES  PLAYED  A  NEW  WAY 

IHE  JLEADEfiLSJL  SAIS:  Two  games  begin 
simultaneously.    When  a  child  does  not 
follow  the  direction  given,  they  move  to 
the  other  game  and  vice-versa,  thus 
always  Involved  and  interacting  with  the 
group. 

m.  BASEBALL  IDEACQVE  ROUNDERS): 
Each  team  must  score  points  equal  to  the 
number  of  Its  players  so  the  f^eldeis 
cooperate  to  help  the  team  at  bat.  To 
score,  on  a  grounder,  batter  advances  one 
base.    On  an  Infield  fly,  batter  advances 
two  bases  and  an  on  an  outfield  fly, 
batter  advances  three  bases.    In  order  to 
advance  the  fields  must  help  che  batters 
by  fielding  the  grounders  and  catching 
the  flies.    Thus,  everyone's  skills  are 
used  but  In  a  cooperative  way. 

TQGETH^AIR  BALL  (COLLECTIVE  SCORE 
VOLLEYBALL Children  on  both  sides  of 
the  net  work  together  to  see  how  many 
times  the  ball  Is  hit  before  It  touches 
the  ground.    Each  hit  Is  counted  aloud.  A 
variation  Is  for  the  child  who  returns 
the  ball  over  the  net  to  scoot  under  the 
net  to  the  opposite  team.    For  greater 
confusion  and  fun,  each  time  a  child  hits 
a  ball,  they  scoot  to  the  opposite  side. 

A  player  Is  safe  from  being  tagged  only 
when  being  hugged  by  another  player. 
Variation —  Players  are  safe  only  when 
being  hugged  In  groups  of  three,  four, 
etc. 

UMk  LOtUi  JUME 

The  object  of  this  game  Is  for  the 
children  to  Jump  collectively  as  far  as 
possible.    The  children  line  up  and  the 
first  child  Jumps,  the  second  one  Jumps 
from  the  ending  point  of  the  first  and  so 
on.    Children  mark  the  ending  point  and 
try  to  work  together  to  Increase  their 
distance. 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


en 
o 

3: 


a 
o 
o 


< 
u. 


Celebrate  Labor 
Day.  Kids  can 
list  different 
career  jobs. 
Make  collage  of 
pictures  of 
people  at  work. 


Apple  si  ices 
dipped  in  honey 
to  celebrate  the 
Jewish  New  Year, 
Walk  thru  neigh- 
borhood and 
spread  seeds  for 
Johnny  Appleseed 
Birthday.  9/26. 


Yam  Festival  9/12 
eel ,  boil,  si  ice, 
place  yams  in 
ish.  Sprinkle 
with  orange  juice 
ribble  over  with 
ioney,  dot  with 
butter.  Bake  375^ 


III 


Ui 


THREE 
QUESTION 
INTERVIEW 

(See  p. 8  ) 


Kids  act 
out  dif- 
ferent oc 
cupations 
while 

other  kids 
guess. 


Career  Charades    Work  with  kids  to 

ty 
:n- 
i- 
ler 


plan  a  communi^ 
career  fair.  Ir 
vite  local  bus* 
nesses  and  othc 
school -age  pro- 
grams to  help. 


PASS 


FACE 


Advertise  "jobs" 
in  your  program. 
Require  school  - 
gers  to  submit  a 
resume  and  inter- 
view for  a  job. 
Create  a  "Learn 
how  to  write  a 
resume"  area . 


Make  maracas. 
small  gourds . 
Drill  or  cut  a 
hole  in  gourd, 
Tiove  inside 
of  gourd.  00^ 
Put  in 
beans  and 
reseal  hole 


Use 


(See  p. 8  ) 


ZOOM 


(See  p. 8  ) 


Januelos!  Cele- 
Drate  Mexican 
Independence  Day 
(9/I6)  by  frying 
flour  tortillas 
in  oil  til  crisp, 
then  dip  in  cinn- 
amon sugar. 


Grandparents  Day 
Sept.  7th 

Invite  grand- 
parents to  visit 
to  tell  about 
their  1 ifework* 


SOCIAL 
BAROMETER 


(See  p. 8  ) 


Take  trip  to  food 
market  to  buy 
fall  foods  for  a 
science  display. 
Later  cook  and 
sampl  e. 


COOPERATIVE 
MONSTERS 


(See  p. 8  ) 


00 

UJ  > 

s:  < 

<3: 
o 

3: 

O  UJ 

-J  2: 
o 


HUG  TAG 


(See  p.8  ) 


DOUBLE  SIMON 
SAYS 


(See  p.8  ) 


NEW 
BASEBALL 


(See  p,8  ) 


COLLECTIVE 

SCORE 
VOLLEYBALL 

(See  p.8  ) 


LONG  LONG 
JUMP 


(See  p.8  ) 


Native  American 
Day 
(Sept.  4) 
Dye  pieces  of 
cloth  or  T-shirt 
with  natural  dye 


Calendar  Stick 


UJ  < 

>  o 

H  OCT 
<  UJ 

cz  s: 


Group  Stick  loss 
Standing  on  a 
1 ine,each  kid 
tosses  4-5  sticks 
as  far  as  can. 
Measure  and  add 
to  see  how  far 
the  group  can 
throw  together. 


Coil  Clay  Pots" 


Water  Drum 


(See  p 


or. 

UJ 
PQ 
O 
H 
O 
O 


From  New  Zealand 
Make  stilts  out 
of  coffee 
cans  and 
string. 
UNITED 
NATIONS 
DAY  10/24 


Indian  Kickball 


(See  p. 3  ) 


Wet  orange 
sponges  and  cover 
with  grass  seeds 
in  pumpkin  shape. 
Keep  damp. 
Watch 
grass 
grow. 


Leaf  Costume. Cut 
out  child  size 
outl ine  on  paper 
or  cloth.  Glue  or 
sew  on  leaves 
covering  the 
Wtn^Te 
"person. 


Provide  flannel 
board  and  flannel 
cutouts  of 
ghosts,  monsters. 
Let  kids  create 
their  Halloween 
stories .  -j^e' 

<i^^  
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TRAINING  TIPS 


DIFFUSING  THE  COMPETITIVE  SPIRIT 


"The  playworld  is  the  child's  natural 
medium  for  personal  growth  and  positive 
learning^.,.     At  its  hearty  it  signifies 
nothing  less  than  how  they  will  be  in 
this  world...  ^     However,  if  you  distort 
children' s  play  by  rewarding  excessive 
competition ,  physical  aggression  against 
others,  cheating  and  unfair  play,  you 
distort  children' s  lives."    On  the  other 
hand,  in  cooperative  games,  children 
"learn  in  a  fun  way  hcM  to  become  more 
considerate  of  one  another,  more  aware 
of  how  other  people  are  feeling,  and 
more  willing  to  operate  in  one  another's 
best  interests ."   (p.  3, 4  of  The  Second 
Cooperative  Sports  &   G^mes  Book,  Random 
House.)     "...Children  learn  openness, 
sharing,  positive  self-concepts  and  co- 
operation not  by  being  told  about  them 
but  by  becoming  part  of  a  community  in 
which  these  attributes  are  the  norm." 
(p. 5  of  The  Friendly  Classroom  For  A 
Small  Planet,  Avery  Publishers , ) 

Purpose  of  Training  Session:  to  increase 
knowledge  of  techniques    and  activities 
which  decrease  competitiveness  and  in- 
crease cooperation  among  school -agers, 

I,  Introduction:  Begin  the  session  by 
presenting  a  brief  outline  summary 
of  need  for  promoting  cooperation 
among  school -agers.    See  COOPERATIVE 
SPORTS  &  GAMES  BOOK  (1  &  2)  and 
CREATIVE  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  for 
background  information, 

II.  Small  Group,  Exercise  One: 

1.  Divide  group  into  triads  (three's) 

2.  Have  each  triad  take  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  identify  activities 
which  encourage  competition  in 
their  school -age  program  or  group. 

^.  As  a  whole  group,  list  those 
activities  on  newsprint, 

4.  Discuss  what  obstacles  from  staff 
and  children  would  be  encountered 
in  removing  the  competitive 
sense  from  this  activity? 

5,  Brainstorm  ways  to  change  the 
obstacl  es , 


III.  Small  Group,  Exercise  Two: 

1.  Have  participants  form  a  group  of 
five  or  six. 

2.  Have  one  person  be  a  recorder  and 
one  a  reporter  for  the  group. 

3.  Have  each  group  pick  a  traditionally 
competitive  activity  and  brainstorm 
a  way  to  make  it  non-competitive. 

4.  After  ten  minutes,  have  each  group 
share  their  idea  with  the  total 
group. 

5.  Discuss. 

IV.  Play  one  of  the  newly  created  coop- 
erative games  activity  or  choose  one 
from  p. 8   or  from  a  cooperative  games 
resource  book. 

V,  Discuss  how  the  participants  felt 
during  the  cooperative  activity'. 


VI.  Summarize. 
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Thanks  to  i^ry  Hillman  of  Kansas  City,   K) , 
for  allowing  us  to  adapt  her  training 
materials  for  this  article  and  the  acti- 
vities on  p.  8. 

*****jr>f************  *********************** 

"Rough  sports  fuel  aggression  in  kids" 
headlines  an  article  in  USA  Today.  Cited 
is  a  study  (B.J.  Bredemeier,  Univ.  of  CA, 
Berkeley)  of  106  4-6th  graders  at  a  summer 
sports  camp.    The  kids  who  played  rough 
sports  (soccer,  football,  basketball)  be- 
haved more  aggressively  and  more  cruel  to 
others  than  kids  who  did  not  play  the 
high-contact  games.    Bredemeier  said  that 
the  more  experience  the  kids  had  with 
rough  games,  the  less  concerned  they  were 
about  other  people's  rights.    Last  note: 
"Kids  with  little  or  no  rough  sports  back- 
ground gave  more  altruistic  solutions 
(to  moral  dilemmas)." 

50/ 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


HOMEWORK  TO. BE  REQUIRED  BY  SCHOOLS 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  a  new 
policy:  all  students  will  be  required  to 
do  homework  each  evening.  Kindergarteners 
will  be  assigned  15  minutes*  first  thru 
third  graders  30  minutes  and#  45  minutes 
for  fourth  thru  sixth  graders.  But 
Chicago  Is  not  alone.  More  and  more 
school  districts  are  adopting  homework 
policies  or  guidelines. 

Most  school-age  child  care  programs 
have  wrestled  with  the  dilemma  of  what 
to  do  about  homework.    Some  require  the 
school-agers  to  do  homework  each  day; 
others  provide  quiet  space  and 
assistance*  and  others  feel  strongly  that 
school-age  programs  need  to  be  different  from 
school:  out  of  school*  kids  need 
opportunities  to  pursue  Individual 
Interests  and  to  be  highly  active. 


HOMEWORK  Ml  FAMILY  STRES 


Homework  every  evening  can  eat  Into  this 
limited  time  working  parents  and  school-agers 
have  together.  This  can  add  stress  to  the 
family  relations*  particularly  In  a 
single  parent  family.  Therefore*  helping 
the  school-agers  with  required  homework 
can  be  a  real  service  to  the  whole  family. 

HOW  TO  HELP: 

Communicate  with  ih&  parents  to  find 

out  what  kind  of  assistance  their  school-ager 

will  need. 

^  special  homework  that 
contains  quiet*  soft  spaces*  good 
lighting*  desks*  and  chairs 

Provide  resources*  paper*  pencils*  math 
flash  cards*  computers*  dictionaries* 
encyclopedias. 

JJsfi  helpers!  teen-agers*  senior 
citizens*  sorority  and  fraternity 
college  students;  even  older  school-agers 
can  help  younger  kids. 


Strengthen  specific  skills;  through 
activities,    uch  as  woodworking  (math 
skills)  and  play  writing  and  performing 
(reading  skills). 

Individualize  homework  help  for  school-agers 
who  have  been  in  structured  group 
instruction  all  day.  What  they  need  after 
school  is  focused  individual  attention. 
If  homework  must  be  done  in  the  SACC 
environment*  then  use  this  time  to  meet 
this  emotional  need  for  one-on-one 
attention. 

LACK  SACC  RESEARCH  * 

(1986)  is  an  annotated  bibliography  by 
Carollee  Howes.  It  is  published  by  and 
available  from  the  National  Ass'n  for 
Education  of  Young  Children. 

By  focusing  only  on  infant/preschool 
research*  KEEPING  CURRENT  IN  CHILD  CARE 
RESEARCH  underscores  the  lack  of  study  in 
the  field  of  school-age  child  care.  The 
only  widely  disseminated  research  that  has 
studied  school-age  child  care  is 
Elizabeth  Prescott's  work  from  the  early 
1970' s. 

If  you  know  of  any  research  specific  to 
school-age  child  care  (ratios*  group 
size*  activities*  etc.)  please  contact 
us  so  that  the  results  can  be  reviewed  in 
School  Age  NOTES. 

SACC  $$$ 

CONN:  $1  million  child  care  bills  passed 
to  expand  school-age  child  care  and  to 
"create  a  tax  incentive  for  employers  to 
offer  child  care  to  lower  Income 
workers.'*  (REPORT  ON  PRESCHOOL  PROGRAM* 
May  1986) 
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NEWS  UPDATE 


INSURANCE  BRIEFS 


••A  full  70  per  cent  of  day  care 
centers  responding  to  a  national  survey 
late  In  1985  revealed  cancellation  of 
Insurance  premiums  In  midterm  or  an  exor- 
bitant hike  In  charges, Horror  stories 
of  nonrenewal s#  cancellation  and  huge  In- 
creases In  Insurance  rates  are  reported 
across  the  nation,  (from  Manchester 
Herald,  June  14,  1986) 

"Continental    Insurance  Day  Care  plan  now 
available  In  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Missouri  and  North  Carolina." 
Continental  hopes  to  announce  "six 
more  states  that  have  accepted  Its  day 
care  Insurance  policy,"  Call  1-800-631- 
8890  for  more  Information,    (Day  Care  USA 
Newsletter,  June  9  and  23,  1986) 

mi  State  Legislative  bill  to 
require  casualty  underwriters  In  Maryland 
to  Insure  child  care  centers  that  can  not 
find  Insurance  elsewhere.  Drawback:  No  $$ 
ceiling  on  rates  underwriters  are  allowed 
to  charge  for  the  insurance.   


Another   state  bill  passed  and  signed  by 
Md   Governor   on    April    29th,  requires 
companies   providing  homeowners  Insurance 
to   family  day  home  providers   to  extend 
liability  Insurance  to  cover  the  day  care 
business.  Drawback:  the  potential  of 
insurance  companies  to  cancel  the  whole 
homeowner's  policy  rather  than  extend 
coverage  to  include  the  day  care  part, 
(from  REPORT  ON  PRESCHOOL  PROGRAMS,  May 
28,  1986) 

Jhi    THE  CANCELLATION  of  COMMERCIAL  RISK 
INSURANCE  ACT,  a  new  insurance  law,  pas- 
sed by  state  legislature  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  on  April  1,  1986,  "requires 
an  insurance  company  to  give  at  least  60 
days  advance  notice  if  it  plans  to 
Increase  a  premium  more  than  25%,  to  not 
renew  a  policy,  to  cancel  a  policy,  or  to 
condition  its  renewal  on  reduction  of 
limits  or  elimination  of  coverar^e," 
(from  NAYC  Newsletter,  June  1986) 


You  Could  Spend  Years  Learning  This  Wealth  of  Practical  Knowledge. 


"A  iughly  readable  book,  it  provides  direction  and  guid- 
ance in  an  objective,  straight-from-the-flhoiilder  style 
that  can  be  adapted  for  any  school  age  program.  We 
have  iised  it  ae  our  basic  training  tool  for  counselors  at 
oiir  summer  day  camp  for  the  paet  three  years." 

— Oarol  Sherman,  Director,  Ave  Maria  House, 

St.  Francis  Hospital 

"Children  who  have  been  in  school  all  day  need  care 
that  is  'living  normally'. 

"But  still  there  needs  tA>  be  somebody  to  report  to  .  .  . 
These  children  have  a  great  need  for  supervision,  a 
firm  hand,  somebody  who  knows  where  they  are  every 
minute  . .  .  There  are  a  few  places  like  that.  One»  in 
Oklahoma,  (is)  celled  The  Clubhouse." 

»aertrud«  Koffman,  "The  Dean  of  Day  Care"  re- 
cently  retired  from  the  Federal  Administration  for 
Public  Services,  quoted  in  Dmy  0jur«  and  Barly 
BduQaUon^  Spring,  1980 


How  To  Work 
With 
School  Age 
Ghildiren 

Love  Them. 


The  dubhouso 
1906  8.  Boston  Ave. 
Tnl«a^  Oklahoma  74119 
C918)  888  8099 

Yes!  I  want  to  know  How  To  Work  With  School       Children  and  iMvm  Tham 

in  time  For  Summer.  Enclosed  iB  »16.95.  plus  $2.50  for  shipping  and 
handling,  for  each  copy  I  order. 


By  Sue  Lawyer 

Direc^x^r,  The  Clubhouse 
After  School  Caring  and  Sharing,  Inc 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


multiculturalism:  developing  policies 


At  Thorndike  Street  School,  ideas  on 
multiculturalism  are  clearly  laid  out 
in  the  educational  philosophy,  and  imple- 
mented through  policies  relating  to 
hiring  staff,  enrollment  of  children, 
development  of  curriculum,  and  through 
organizational  structures  and  processes. 

Educational  Phil osophy 

TSS*  educational  philosophy  was  written 
by  parents  and  staff  which  was  a  unify- 
ing experience.    In  an  effort  to  recreate 
this,  new  parents  and  staff  are  asked  to 
review  it.    A  written  educational  phil- 
osophy is  critical  for  enforcing  policies 
that  support  multicultural  education. 
For  example,  TSS'  educational  philosophy 
states  that,  "we  believe  it  is  important 
for  all  of  us,  of  all  ages,  to  work  to- 
gether toward  the  elimination  of  racism 
and  sexism  as  we  help  shape  the  future." 
Toward  this  end,  the  enrollment  policy 
stipulates  that  slots  in  the  program 
must  be  filled  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure 
economic,  racial  and  cultural  diversity. 

Enrollment 

A  diverse  mix  in  the  program  may  be 
achieved  by  striving  for  a  balance  of 
children  of  different  ages,  sex,  racial, 
cultural,  and  economic  backgrounds. 
Ways  to  diversify  enrollment  may  be  by 
contacting  DSS-subsidized  slots  or 
vouchers,  or  by  creating  an  internal 
sliding-fee  scale. 

Given  the  great  demand  for  child  care 
and  its  long  waiting  lists,  TSS  makes 
certain  "intake  choices."    When  an  open- 
ing is  available,  placements  are  made  in 
conjunction  with  both  the  requirements 
of  DSS  and  with  the  commitment  to  racial, 
sexual  and  economic  diversity.  Therefore, 
spaces  can  be  reserved  for  children 
from  many  backgrounds. 

To  assure  that  diversity  is  attained, 
we  let  different  coimunities  know  what 
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services  are  offered.    For  example,  if 
TSS  needs  to  add  more  Hispanic  families, 
the  staff  call  their  local  community  re- 
source, Concilio  Hispano,  to  notify  them 
of  openings.    Job  notices  are  also  posted 
at  their  office. 

In  areas  where  such  resources  might  not 
exist,  explore  what  exists  in  your  comm- 
unity.   Even  in  all-white  communities, 
there  is  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity, 
and  organizations,  neighborhoods,  churches, 
and  clubs  made  up  of  people  from  distinctive 
cultures. 

Hiring 

Thorndike  Street  School  is  also  committed 
to  having  a  multicultural  staff.  Hiring 
policies  reflect  the  populations  served 
and  the  program's  locale.    TSS*  policy 
calls  for  "at  least  50  percent  persons  of 
color  in  teaching  positions."  Fortunately, 
TSS  is  located  in  a  diverse  area,  which 
helps  to  achieve  that  goal ^    It  may  be 
more  challenging  for  programs  in  less 
diverse  settings.    Whatever  your  situation, 
the  important  thing  is  to  have  a  plan  to 
meet  your  goal . 

Over  the  years,  TSS  has  developed  a  plan 
which  is  called  "affirmative  out-reach." 
Parents  and  staff  draw  up  a  job  descrip- 
tion and  a  flyer  announcing  an  opening. 
These  are  mailed  or  delivered  to  community 
and  multi-service  centers,  schools,  and 
clinics.    Then  follow-up  phone  calls  are 
made  as  well  as  generally  "spreading  the 
word."    Ads  are  placed  on  radio  stations 
and  in  publications  that  will  reach  diverse 
populations.    In  addition,  TSS  is  listed 
with  local  employment  and. training  agencies 
and  colleges. 

It  took  several  years  of  "affirmative  out- 
reach" to  achieve  the  50  percent  goal. 

By  Patty  Hnatiuk.     Reprinted  from  Child 
Care  Na^s.     See  July /August  '86  SAN  issue 
for  FEATURE  article^  BECOMTNG  WLTICULTURAL 
by  Patty  Hnatiuk. 
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PARENT'S  CORNER:  A  PARENT  HANDOUT 


STRONG  FAMILIES!  HOW  TO  BE  ONE 


It  takes  hard  work  to  buHd  a  strong 
family^  but  many  succeed.  Such  families 
can  be  found  In  cities*  the  suburbs* 
and  In  the  country*  among  all  races  and 
ethnic  groups.  They  may  be  wealthy  or 
struggling  to  pay  the  bills.  They  may  , 
have  one  or  two  parents*  a  single  child 
or  several  children. 

Studies  have  Identified  a  number  of  signs 
that  Indicate  that  a  family  Is 
functioning  well.  The  folowing  "signs" 
may  suggest  things  to  make  your  family 
life  even  better. 

ASim  £££L  QLSiSL  IQ  £ACa  OTHER  Ml  SHARE 

AUTHORITY, 

They  support  each  other*  feel  proud  of 
each  other.  They  are  able  to  confide  In 
each  other  and  share  leadership  and 
responslbllltes.  The  single  parent  Is 
confident  and  In  charge. 

In  yoi.r  family: 

-  Tak«3  time  daily  to  discuss  each  other's 
activities*  share  feelings*  and  make 
family  plans.  As  a  single  parent*  spend 
some  time  taking  care  of  yourself*  doing 
things  you  enjoy. 

-  Talk  about  your  differences.  Try  to 
settle  them  by  compromising  or  taking 
turns  in  making  family  decisions. 

-  Admit  your  mistakes.  Apologize  when  you 
behave  thoughtlessly. 


FAMILY  MEMBERS  iimiSS  THEIR  THOUGHTS  ML 
£E£LI11QS  FREELY, 

They  speak  honestly  but  affectionately. 
They  encourage  each  other  to  open  up  even 
when  they  feel  angry  or  sad.  They  listen. 
Conflicts  are  discussed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  sometimes  gentle  humor. 

In  your  family: 

-  Tell  others  when  you  appreciate 
something  they  have  done  or  said.  Sincere 
compliments  build  trust  (ind  loyalty. 

-  Behave  in  the  way  you  want  other  family 


members  to  act  toward  you.  If  you  want 
them  to  pay  attention  when  you  have 
problems*  listen  when  they  talk  to  you. 
If  you  sometimes  need  help*  look  for  ways 
to  be  helpful  to  them. 


EMILI  MEMBERS  AB£  ALLOWED  10  SL 

DIFFERENT  Ml  IQ  £££L  DIFFERENTLY, 

These  families  don't  insist  that  all  have 
the  same  beliefs  or  feelings  or  enjoy 
identical  activities.  One  might  like 
sports  and  rock  music;  another  may  prefer 
books  or  stamp  collecting.  Everyone  is 
unique  and  loved. 

In  your  family; 

-  Spend  time  alone  with  each  family 
member  doing  what  he/she  enjoys. 

-  Recognize  that  people  disagree.  If  you 
don't  like  what  others  say  or  do  at 
times*  give  your  opinion  calmly  and 
explain  why  you  feel  that  way. 

THE  FAMILY  EAC£S  ERQBLEMS  Ml  WORKS 
TOGETHER  TO  SOLVE  THEM. 

Parents  and  children  try  to  figure  out 
what  is  wrong.  They  talk  about  possible 
solutions.  Finally*  one  or  both  parents 
make  a  decision.  Everyone  cooperates  to 
try  and  make  the  solution  work. 

In  your  family: 

-  Set  aside  time  this  weekend  to  sit  down 
together  and  talk  about  what  each  of  you 
likes  and  doesn't  like  about  home  life. 
Ask  how  each  thinks  problems  could  be 
solved. 

-  Hold  such  family  discussions  regularly. 

-  If  you  think  your  family  problems  are 
serious*  seek  help  from  a  clergyman* 
crisis  intervention  service*  mental 
health  center*  family  counselor*  or 
psychologist. 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 


.  I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow  $14.95 

.  Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14.95 

.Kids'  America  10.95 

.  Amazing  Days  8.95 

.  Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones  8.95 

.  Hug  A  Tree  8.95 

.Make  Mine  Music  7.95 

.  MAKING  THINGS:  The  Handbook  of 

Creative  Discovery  8.95 

.Children  are  Children  are  Children  9.95 

.  Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  1 1 .95 

.  Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  11.95 

.  The  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  12.95 


THE  WORKSHOP  SERIES  each  book  7.95 


Native  American  Crafts 

.  Trash  Artists   Nature  Crafts 

Inventors   Writing  Crafts 


Make  Your  Own  Games 


 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $10.95 

 School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16.95 

  Activities  for  School-Ag«  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC    Publication    4.05 

PARENT  RESOURCES  &  ADMINISTRATION 

 School's  Out  -  Nov/  What?   10.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Directors  5.9t5 

 Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  &  Parents  1 1 .95 

HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  12.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If .  .  .?  4.95 

 Blood  &  Guts  7.95 


The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 


 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays  11.95 

 Set  B  -Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  11.95 

 Set  C  -  Private  'T,  Magic  &  Make 

Believe,  Nature  Crafts  11.95 

COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING 

 Come  &  Get  It  7.95 

 Super  Snacks  3.95 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Please  Don*t  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  9.95 

Creative  Conflict  Resolution   .10.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  8.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  8.95 

Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  9.95 


NEW 


 WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE?  34.95 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training) 
  Misbehaving'  12.95 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  issues)  12.95 

 2  years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

^  ^  LIIMITED  SUPPLY!  ic  ir 
Bound  Volumes  of  School  Age  Notes 
 All  5  Bound  Volunfies  35.95 


•  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 

•  Orders  more  thai  $25  that  are  to  be  billed  must  be 
accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order, 

•  Mon«y-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 

ERXgchool  A90  NOTES  5 1  ,J 


TOTALS,  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING 

Shipping  &  Handling  for  Books  and  Bound  Volumes 

$0-$12  1.75    $51 -$75  4.50 

$13-$25    2.50    Over  $75  .  .  . 

$26-$50    3.50      add  6%  of  book  order 

Name  

Address  

City  

State   

Total  Books  $  

Shipping  &  Handling  $  

Subscriptions  $  

New?  □       Renewal?  □ 
Total  Payment  Enclosed  $  
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RESOURCES 


TN  TO  HOST  SOUTHERN  LEGISLATURES 

The  Sixth  Annual  Southern  Legislators 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  will  be 
hosted  by  Tennessee,  November  16-19#  1986 
In  Nashville.  The  conference  theme  Is 
"Building  a  Legacy  for  Families:  Hard 
Choices  for  Southern  Leaders."  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  Is  to  educate 
new  and  experienced  legislators  about  how 
states  are  addressing  child  and  family 
IssueSf  to  share  Ideas^  and  Identify 
model  legislation  In  areas  of: 
Child  health,  education,  child  welfare, 
services  for  handicapped,  and  Juvenile 
Justice. 

Participants  will  include  legislators 
from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Puerto  R1co. 

Advocate  for  school-age  child  care  by 
calling  or  writing  your  local  legislator 
to  encourage  thair  participation.  Let 
them  know  what  your  concerns  are  and  what 
type  of  legislation  would  be  beneficial 
to  SACC. 

For  more  Information,  contact  Dr. 
Karen  Edwards,  Executive  Director,  Tn 
Children's  Services  Commission,  1600 
James  Polk  Bldg.,  Nashville,  TN  37219, 


FROM  DREAMS  TO  REALITY 
FROM  CBEMa  m  REALITY*  Adventures  la  Careers 

This  excellent  resource  helps  older  kids 

think  about  and  try  on  careers  or  jobs. 

It  Is  divided  Into  four  main  sectlonst 

1.  Attitudes  and  Interests  related  to  career 

choices  and  life  styles,    2.  Overview  of 

careers,  3.  Community  Job  observation 

and  experience,  and  4.  Job  field  placements. 

A  set  of  95  career  cards  Is  used  with 
the  activity  book.  On  the  front  of  each 
card  Is  an  Interview  with  a  career  woman 
and  an  accompanying  photograph.  On  the  back 
1s  a  brief  job  description,  personal  qualities 
education  and  training  needed  for  the 
Job,  salary  range,  places  of  employment 
plus  sources  for  more  Information. 

Although,  the  material  Is  written  for 
girls,  12-17  years  of  age.  It  can  easily 
be  adapted  for  school-agers  (8-12  years) 
of  both  sexes. 

Leader's  Guide  $1.65  Activity  Book 
$2.50        Set  of  95  Career  Cards  $3 

To  borrow  or  purchase:  Contact  your  local 
Girl  Scout  office  or  the  central  office: 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA,  830  Third  Ave, 
New  York,  NY  10022 
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FEATURE 


TIS  THE  SEASON  TO  BE  JOLLY 


Are  you  dreading  this  holiday  season?  Do 
visions  of  hyperactive*  high-strung  school- 
agers  and  hyper-Irritable  parents  dance  In 
your  head?    Although  the  holidays  can  be 
Joyous  and  fun#  It  Is  often  too  busy*  too 
chaotic  and  too  overwhelmlnge    Now  Is  a 
time  of  heavy  holiday  celebrating*  which 
means  an  abundance  of  sugar  -  cakes*  donuts* 
cookies  and  homemade  candles;  a  too  full 
calendar  of  special  events;  and  a 
tightened  string  of  anticipation  for  those 
events  and  for  gifts.    Add  to  this  a  lack 
of  sleep  due  to  staying  up  and  out  later 
than  usual.  Also*  there  Is  the  enormous 
expectation  to  be  "good"  because  it  is 
holiday  time.    No  wonder  "out-of-sorts" 
and  negative  feelings  and  behaviors  escalate I 


Too  often  after- school 
families*  church  and  sc 
gift-making  and  gift-gi 
holidays*  Instead*  focu 
the  stress  of  holidays, 
of  holidays  (from  their 
and  by  assisting  them  w 
children  at  this  time* 
days*  a  goal  which  can 
their  families. 


programs  feel  obligated  to  join  the  ranks  of 
hool  in  celebrating  with  parties*  decorations* 
ving.  Thus  contributing  to  the  overdoneness  of 
s  on  assisting  the  school-agers  to  cope  with 
Do  this  by  helping  them  to  understand  the  meaning 
own  culture  and  from  other  cultures  or  groups)* 
1th  the  multitude  of  feelings  that  can  overwhelm 
Make  this  the  primary  goal  of  SACC  during  holi- 
provide  a  real  service  to  the  school-agers  and 


Holidays  are  surrounded  with  traditions  (the  right  way  to  celebrate)* 
with  special  warm  memories*  with  deep  hurts  (of  not  getting  the  bike  when 
I  was  ten)*  with  many  changes  (visits  to  grandma^s*  different  foods  and 
shifting  schedules). 

Stress  factors  connected  with  holidays  are: 

-Difficulty  adjusting  to  any  type  of  change* 
-Too  many  changes  at  one  time* 

-Concern  over  lack  of  money  to  buy  gifts  and  special  foods* 
-Being  different*  that  is*  not  going  to  visit  the  absent  parent  and 
their  friends  will  be.    Or  not  being  allowed  to  celebrate  certain 
holidays* 

-Overconsumption  of  high  sugar  content  foods*  and 
--Lack  of  sleep  and  rest. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  REDUCING  HOLIDAYITIS 


*  L1m1t  holiday  activities  to  a  minimum. 
Keep  activities  simple*  unhurried 

and  short-lived.    Avoid  devoting  the  whole 
afternoon  to  a  holiday    party  or 
activity. 

*  Adapt  regular  activities  to  include 
holiday  Information. 

-Play  Trivial  Pursuit.  Make  your  own 
holiday  questions  and  answers.  What 
does  "Habarl  gani"  mean?  Answer; 
"What's  happen1ng?"(a  Kwanzaa 
festival  greeting). 
-Make  tapes  of  older  person  holiday  memori 
-Make  a  hoi  1  day-trad  It lons-at-our-house 
picture  book/dlsplay/mural. 

^Provide  opportunities  and  experiences 
that  allow  school-agers  ^o  express  their 
feelings  connected  with  I.  *days. 
-Write  their  own  book. 
-Make  a  scrap  book. 
-Print  a  holiday  newspaper. 
-Write  and  put  on  skits  about  visiting 
non-resident  parent*  grand- 
parents* or  about  not  getting  presents 
they  want*  or  about  buying 
presents  with  so  little  money. 
-Write  a  holiday  blues  or  joys 
song. 

^  Create  a  holiday  quiet  space. 

*  Make  a  gigantic  chart  of  holiday 

behaviors  including  what  foods  eaten* 
activities*  and  moods  of  adults  and 
kids.  Discuss. 

*  Choose  a  special  unknown  holiday  and 

celebrate  for  one  week. 
-Make  and  hang  decorations. 
-Learn  and  perform  dances. 
-Learn  and  sing  songs. 
-Read  anv  act  stories. 
-Make  and  serve  special  foods  each  day. 

*  Give  a  gift  to  the  world. 

-Adopt  a  whale  or  other  endangered 
animal.    The  Baltimore*  MD  aquarium 
has  a  special  Adopt-an  animal  program. 
Check  with  them  or  aquarium  near  you. 

-Adopt  a  tree. 

-Adopt  a  "grandparent"  for  the  year. 
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PREVIEW  OF  NAEYC  CONFERENCE 

The  National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children's  Conference 
with  15*000  conferees  and  1*000 
presenters  will  be  November  13-16*  1986 
in  Washington*  D.C. 

The  Conference  will  once  again  feature  a 
"School-Age  Track."    Some  of  the  workshops 
are:    Training  Staff  and  Volunteers  in 

recreational  settings   Community 

•  based  training  model  -  a  consortuim 

approach  Creative  approaches 

to  challenging  behavior  patterns  

Science  activities  and  staff  training.... 
I'm  on  my  own  now;  bridging  the  gap 
between  after-school  programs  and  self- 
care  

Other  school-age  related  workshops  not  in 
the  school-age  track  are:    Research  on 
after-school  care  arrangements.... 
Guidance  for  school-age  children.... 

The  pressured  fWe  year  old  

From  Scooby-Doo  to  Skeletor-Superhero  Play 
Designing  and  arranging  space  to  facili- 
tate the  play  of  children  from  birth  to  8. 

PRE-CONFERENCE  SESSION  on  SCHOOL-AGE 
Programs  on  Nov.  13th*  9-12  noon 
Title:  "School-Age  Program  Development  - 
A  Problem-Solving  Approach  to  Advocary 
and  Coalition  Building".    Panel  followed 
by  small  group  participation.  Co-spon- 
sored by  the  California  School-age 
Consortium  and  School-Age  Notes. 

SCHOOL-AGE  INTEREST  GROUP  -  A  national 
update  and  networking  opportunity  on 
Nov  14  at  6  p.m.    Good  chance  to  exchange 
ideas  and  make  SACC  contacts. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at 
all  school-age  events.    Our  workshop* 
GOALS  FOR  KIDS  AND  GOALS  FOR  YOU; 
DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMMING  CAN  BE  FUN I 
will  be  Nov  15  from  8:30-9:30  at  the 
Hilton  Hotel. 

However*  we  will  not  be  doing  a  School- 
Age  Notes  exhibit  this  year.    Be  sure 
to  look  us  up  at  any  of  the  School-Age 
Sessions.    We  always  enjoy  a  chance  to 
talk  with  our  subscribers. 

.  Noveirber/Decentoer  19  86 
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ACTIVITIES 


SIMPLE  STITCHED  BOOK* 

4-8  sheets  of  paper  for  book  pages 
Cover  stock  (65-  or  80-pound)  or  other 
heavyweight  paper^  that  measures  the 
width  of  the  book  paper  by  the  length 
of  the  book  paper  plus  1/4  Inch 
Sewing  needle 

Sturdy  thread*  such  as  button  twist 
Scissors 

WHAT  IQ  QSh, 

!•  Fold  the  sheets  of  book  paper  in  half* 
width  wise, 

2,  Insert  one  sheet  of  folded  paper  In- 
side the  other*  until  all  the  sheets 
are  gathered  In  the  middle, 

3,  On  the  Innermost  sheet*  mark  the 
middle  point  on  the  fold.  Then 
measure  an  equal  distance  above  and 
below  this  mark*  say  2"*  and  mark 
these  points  as  well, 

4,  Fold  the  cover  paper  In  half.    On  the 
outside  fold*  mark  the  same  points  as 
you  did  on  the  Innermost  folded  sheet 
In  the  step  3,    Then  Insert  the 
gathered  sheets  Inside  the  folded 
cover  paper.    Jog  them  so  that  all  the 
top  and  bottom  edges  line  up  evenly, 

5,  Thread  the  needle*  but  don't  knot  the 
thread.    Insert  the  needle  down  thru 
the  middle  point  on  the  Inner-most 
sheet*  pushing  through  all  the  folds 
of  the  gathered  sheets  and  cover. 
Pull  through  all  but  3"  of  thread* 
Come  up  through  the  top  point*  then 
then  back  down  through  the  middle 
point*  holding  down  the  little  tall 
of  thread  dangling  on  the  Inside 

with  a  finger  while  pulling  the  thread 
taut.    Now  come  up  through  the  bottom 
point.    Slip  off  the  needle.    Tie  the 
two  ends  of  thread  In  a  tight  knot  at 
the  middle  point.    Snip  the  ends  so 
that  they  are  an  even  1-2"  long. 


QUILL  PENS* 


MATERIALS  iCEQEIk 

1,  goose  (or  other  strong-stalked*  large) 

feather 

2,  pen  or  matte  knife 

3,  tweezers 

4,  blotter  or  small  piece  of  sponge 

5,  ink 

6,  paper 

1,  Wash  feather  in  warm*  soapy  water. 
Let  dry, 

2,  Soak  bottom  of  quill  In  hot  water  -  to 
soften  -  for  several  hours, 

3,  Cut  off  the  end  of  quill  stalk  on  an 
angle, 

4,  Clean  out  the  Inside  of  the  stalk.  Use 
tweezers  or  thin  wire, 

5,  Carefully  remove  papery  skin  around 
quill  point.    It  can  break  easily, 

6,  Cut  a  small  slit  In  mid-part  of  point. 
This  helps  control  the  flow  of  Ink, 

7,  Cut  the  very  tip  of  quill  straight 
across, 

8,  Dip  In  Ink  or  food-colored  water. 
Write  away  I 

^^From  WRITING  CRAFTS  WORKSHOP  by 
B.  Bernstein.    See  p. 15  to  order. 
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VEGEMITE  AND  CRACKER  SNACK 

Vegemlte  Is  a  dark  brown  paste  that  Is  a 
favorite  spread  on  bread  and  crackers  In 
Australia.    Not  available  In  the  United 
States*  so  substitute  apple  butter  and 
serve  on  crackers. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


TALKING-BACK 


Giving  lip. ..talking  back. . .mouthing 
off...sass1ng...  or  just  being  plain 
rude....  Call  It  what  you  may,  th^s 
behavior  can  drive  adults 
crazy.  Talking-back 
frequently  manifests 
Itself  when  a  child 
1s  directed  to 
perform  a  task. 
The  child  //^ 
responds 
with  an 
argument. 
For  example: 
•»Suzette#  please  go  close  the  door." 
Suzette  talks-back  with,  "Why  do  I  have 
to  close  the  door?    I  always  have  to  do 
everything.    Why  don't  you  ask  someone 
else  once  In  awhile?    You  always  pick  on 
mel" 

Talking-back  as  a  delay  or  avoidance 
technique  usually  works  well  with  adults 
who:  1)  Try  too  hard  at  being  fair; 

2)  Like  to  talk  things  through 
with  children; 

3)  Believe  that  verbal  communi- 
cation Is  essential  for  positive 
adult-child  relations. 

Adults  who  are  unsure  of  their  authority 
or  have  an  extraordinary  need  for  control 
often  perceive  talking-back  as  a  direct 
challenge  to  their  authority.    When  this 
happens,  adults  usually  react  with  anger. 
These  adults  are   also  prime  targets  to 
be  "drawn"  into  the  talking-back  game. 

Probably,  the  two  most  frequently  used 
and  Ineffective  ways  of  handling  "talking 
back"  are: 

1)  Getting  caught  up  In  a  dis- 
cussion on  what's  fair  and  who  closed  the 
door  last,  etc.  and 

2)  Reacting  with  force  and  anger  -  "Don't 
talk  back  to  me.    Who  do  you  think  you 
are?    When  I  tell  you  to  do  something  - 
no  arguments  -  Just  go  do  It. 

"Talking  back"  kids,  however,  have  an  ex- 
cellent skill.    One  that  needs  to  be 
redirected,  not  eliminated;  refined,  not 
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killed.  We  prize  these  skills  In  Directors 
who  must  convince  the  Board  to  raise 
salaries  and  In  lawyers  who  must  argue 
for  a  better  divorce  settlement  for  us. 

Is  there  a  better  way?    Can  adults  teach 
school-agers  to  respond  appropriately 
to  directions  without  extinguishing  the 
skills  of  expressing  one's  feelings  and 
Ideas  and  viewpoint? 

Yes,  here's  how. 

«  CONTROL  YOUR  REACTION.    Talking-back  Is 
an  attack,  an  assault  by  the  child  on 
the  adult.    A  natural  reaction  Is  to 
fend  off  the  assault.    When  a  school- 
ager  talks-backs,  adults  feel  like 
slapping  the  child  across  the  room.  At 
the  very  least,  the  urge  Is  to  shout 
the  child  Into  submission. 

Instead,  control  that  natural  reaction. 
Remain  calm  and  unruffled.  De-fuse  this 
explosive  situation  by  staying  In  con- 
trol.   Keep  the  anger  out  of  your  voice, 
facial  expressions  and  body  movements. 
Jean  Shaw,  a  day  care  consultant,  says: 
"You  have  the  privilege  not  to  react  to 
being  assaulted."    Use  that  privilege  to 
your  advantage. 

*  GIVE  PERMISSION  TO  EXPRESS  FEELINGS. 
After  the  school-ager  has  given  their 
lengthy  tirade,  say:  "Suzette,  Is 
there  anything  else  you'd  like  to  say 
about  this?"    This  lets  her  know  that 
you  respect  her  feelings  and  are  will- 
ing to  listen  to  her.    You  may  be 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  Ideas 
Suzette  has. 

*  SUBSTITUTE  AN  ACCEPTABLE  PHRASE. 
Teach  Suzette  that  when  you  tell  her  to 
do  something  (close  the  door  or  sit 
down),  she  Is  first  to  say,  "Yes,  ma'm," 
then  to  ask:  "May  I  tell  you  how  I  feel 
about  this?"    Explain  that  sometimes  your 
answer  will  be:  "Yes,  you    may  talk," 
while  at  other  times  your  answer  will 

be,  "No,  close  the  door  now.    You  can 
talk  to  me  after  we  finish  this  game." 
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TALKING-BACK  continued 

*  DEFINE  TALKING-BACK. 
The  school-agepf  who  In  spite  of  many 
admonitions  to  "Stop  talking  back  to 
meP»  still  persists  In  "mouthing  offi" 
needs  a  simple  but  thorough  explana- 
tion: Talking-back  i&  when  mi  mm 

with  m  QL  complain  when  I  tell  ^  J;^^ 
jdfl  something.    Try  it  with  your  most 
resistant  offender.    See  if  you  don^t  get 
the  response  we  got: 
"Oh,  I  d1dn»t  know  that  was  talking- 
back,  I  was  Just  telling  you  what  I 
thought," 

^  ROLE-PLAY    the  "right"  way  and  the 
"wrong"  way.    Divide  the  kids  into 
groups  of  4  or  5,    Give  each  group 
written  directions  for  acting  out  a 
scene  related  to  talk1ng-back. 
Discuss  the  scene  afterwards, 

^  PROMOTE  COOPERATION,    Avoid  confron- 
tive  situations  with  school-agers 
who  exhibit  difficulty  with  direct 
verbal  commands.    Instead,  try  alterna- 
tive communication  techniques: 

Give  choice^*  "Suzette,  go  close 
the  door  or  bring  an_ extra  chair 
up  to  the  front. 
Write  Siom.  directions;    Write  a 
note  to  Suzette,  "Please  shut  the 
door."   Post  written  directions  for 
tasks  on  the  wall,  bulletin  board 
or  chalkboard.    Let  kids  sign  up 
for  tasks, 

LETTERS  FROM  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

Dttir  School  Age  NOTES* 

I  would  like  to  share  an  Interesting  field  trip  that  was 
taken  recently  with  children  In  our  After  School  Program 
We  went  to  the  Bowling  Center  to  play  Bump  n»  BowU    Bump  n» 
Bowl  Is  a  system  designed  for  children  In  the  3*10  age  group 
and  Is  used  to  help  them  develop  the  skills  and  Attitudes 
needed  to  becotne  confident  and  successful  bowlers.  Deflec* 
tors  (a  device  which  bumps  the  ball  back  onto  the  lane  which 
Is  placed  Into  the  gutter  or  channel)  are  Installed  on  the 
lanes  to  eliminate  the  discouraging  **Gutter  Ball***   An  lining 
device  helps  them  sharpen  their  shot. 

The  Bump  n*  Bowl  system  has  been  designed  by  a  former  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  and  a  professional  bowler#  who  believes 
In  the  learning  capability  of  young  children.    They  have 
combined  their  respective  skills  with  well  thought  out  steps# 
which  I  feel  Inspired*  exdtod*  and  mc^/vated  our  children. 


Mas  this  come  tc  your  area? 

Sincerely* 
Connie  Fehnel 
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15  IDEAS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


CHANUKAH 

Doc  4 


GUADALUPE  DAY 
Dec  12 


ST  LUCIA  DAY 
Dec  13 


WINTER  SOLTICE 
Doc.  22  ^ 


BOXING  DAY 
Dec  26 


KWANZA 
Dec  27 


POSADOS 
Dec  13 


ST  SYLVESTER'S 
DAY  Dec  31 


GENJITSU 
Jan  1 


SHALAKO 
Dec  1 


WREN  DAY 

DEC  26 


Eight  day  Jewish  festival  of  lights. 
Cook  latkes  (potato  pancakes).  Top 
them  with  sour  cream  or  applesauce. 
Make  dreldels. 

Mexican  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  who  1»  the  patron  saint 
of  Mexico.    Havo  a  puppet  show# 
make  tacos. 

Swedish  holiday  -  celebration  of 
life.    Cook  raisin  buns  for 
snack.    Make  candles. 

Longest  night  -  shortest  day  of 
the  year.    Decorate  a  **Chr1stmas 
Tree"  outdoors  for  the  birds. 
Make  bird  feeders. 


The  English  give  presents  to  public 
servants.    Make  cookies  and  give 
to  mailmen*  teachers*  principals. 

Afro-American  holiday  celebrating 
first  fruits  of  the  harvest. 
Make  necklaces  by  stringing 
macaroni  shells  painted  red* 
black  &  green. 


This  word  means  "Inn".    It  is  a 
Mexican  holiday  about  Mary  & 
Joseph  having  a  hard  time  finding 
shelter  In  Bethlehem.  Make 
colorful  paper  lanterns*  and 
pinatas.    Make  healthy  candy  out  of 
carob. 


Belgian  tradition:  the  last  child 
to  get  up  after  nap  Is  called 
Sylvester  for  the  day. 

New  Yearns  Day  In  Japan.  Play  bad«« 
minton  without  the  net.  Cook 
thin  buckwheat  noodles  (shoba)  to 
symbolize  long  life.    Kids  try  to 
swallow  at  least  one  noodle  whole. 

Ceremonial  prayer  for  rain  among  the 
Zuni  Indians.    Paint  kids'  faces 
or  make  masks  and  dance  to  the 
beat  of  a  drum. 

From  the  Irish   Make  Holly  bushes 
out  of  green  &  red  construction 
paper.    Make  wrens  by  stuffing 
small  paper  bags  with  newspaper. 
Staple  on  paper  beaks*  feathers 
and  other  detail • 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


A  GOOD  HUG  WORKS  WONDERS 


Do  school-agers  need  hugs?    No  one 
disputes  that  babies  need  to  be  held^ 
rocked,  and  physically  touched.  Toddlers 
and  pre-schoolers'  active  pursuits  and 
strivings  for  Independence  decrease  the 
opportunities  for  being  held  but  they  are 
usually  quick  to  reach  out  when  they  want 
physical  closeness.    But  what  about 
school-agers? 

They  are  bigger #  more  Independent #  more 
adult-like.    They  seem  to  need  less  and 
less  of  adult  direction,  supervision  or 
Intervention.    Some  actually  seem  to 
resist  hugs  by  their  cool,  aloof,  adult- 
like poses. 

Enough  research  has  been  done  to  support 
the  old  saying:  "A  good  hug  works 
wonders."    Even  without  research,  all  of 
us  know  that  when  we're  feeling  "down  and 
out,"  a  caring  hug  can  lift  our  spirits 
like  nothing  else. 

With  Increasing  demands  to  Include  more 
academic  curriculum  In  a  school  day, 
school-agers  are  being  expected  to  spend 
more  time  each  day  on  hard  learning  and 
less  on  fun  and  play.    So  much  so  that  In 
most  schools  recess  time  has  been  drasti- 
cally cut  and  completely  eliminated  by 
grade  four.    This  means  more  stress  and 
less  relief  for  school-agers. 

Therefore,  stress  releasors  are 
desperately  needed  at  the  end  of  the 
school  day.    Stress  relievers  can  take 
the  form  of  hugs  and  physical  touching, 
along  with  active  play,  a  listening  ear, 
alone  space,  a  hearty  snack,  and  a  quiet 
creative  activity. 


Plans  abound  for  meeting  the  development 
needs  of  school-agers:  nutritious  food, 
active  play,  creative  pursuits,  real 
work,  money-making  schemes,  and  problem- 
solving?    But  what  plans  address  the 
crucial  need  for  the  caring  touch? 


TOUCHING  IDEAS: 

^  Plan  ahead.    One  school-age  worker 
made  a  point  to  touch  each  school- 
ager  each  day,  particularly  as  they 
arrived  from  school.    She  said  often 
It  was  just  a  brief  pat  on  the  arm. 
But  she  made  sure  everyone  received 
their  healing  touch  everyday. 

^  Take  the  time  to  observe  which  school- 
agers  seldom  or  never  receive  any 
physical  caring  from  aduH  staff.  Then 
make  the  extra  effort  to  reach  out  to 
them. 

^  Be  creative  In  bestowing  the  caring 
touch.    Quick  hugs,  a  brief  touch  on  the 
forearm,  a  firm  and  vigorous  handshake, 
a  squeeze  on  the  shoulder,  are  all  ways 
to  touch  while  preserving  some  school- 
ager's  need  to  be  "grown-up." 

^  Provide  games  and  activities  which  pro- 
mote touching.    ^See  list  of  activities. 

^  Teach  school-agers  how  to  massage  their 
own  temples  to  relieve  tension  headaches. 

Touching  and  hugging  are  contagious. 
Once,  caregivers  start  giving  out  pats 
and  hugs,  school-agers  will  not  only 
return  the  hugs  but  will  also  Initiate 
touch  with  adults  and  with  each  other. 
This  exchange  of  warmth  can  spread  like 
wlldflrel 


TOUCHING  GAMES 

Knot  Mel . . .SI Ipped  Disc. . .Person  to 
Person. . ^Spinning  a  Yarn... from  the 
Incredible  Indoors  Games  Book.... 
Links.. .Zombie. . .Balloon  Duo. • .Back- 
Lash.  . .Hulk. . .Centipede. . .Footloose. • .Laughing 
Matter. . . Lean-too. . . from  The  Outrageous 
Outdoors  Game  Book. .Little  People's  Big 
Sack... Hug  Tag... from  The  Cooperative 
Sports  &  Games  Book. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  HUGGING  COIN 


For  most  child  care  workers  today/the 
Issue  of  being  accused  of  child  sexual 
abuse  Invades  every  prospective  and  every 
actual  touching  encounter  between  adult 
and  child.    Fear  of  being  falsely 
accused  looms  larger  than  life*  Kids 
need  hugsy  adult  want  to  give  them*  but 
fear  stands  between. 

Men  In  child  care  have  had  to  face  this 
Issue  all  along#  but  women  are  no  longer 
exempt.    Patty  Hnatluk  In  the  October  '84 
Issue  of  Child  Care  News  wrote:  "Day  care 
workers  feel  extremely  vulnerable.  The 
workers  have  felt  scrutinized*  and  have 
begun  to  check  their  behaviors  with  the 
children:  touching^  holding  have  all 
taken  on  a  new  meaning  for  some.  We 
find  ourselves  monitoring  our  affect- 
ionate responses  to  children*  Workers 
fear  that  they  might  become  suspect  to 
accusations  of  child  abuse."    One  worker 
who  had  been  accused  and  exonerated  of 
sexual  abuse  of  a  child  In  her  group  said 
she  now  gives  only  brief  "side"  hugs#  a 
quick  one-pat  touch  to  arms*  shoulders  or 
back.    Big  hugs#  front  hugs  and  sitting 
on  laps  Is  definitely  out  for  her  now. 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  been  accused* 
say:  "I  don't  care#  kids  need  hugs  and 
touching  and  I'm  going  to  give  them. 
I'm  not  going  to  let  this  sexual  abuse 
stuff  stop  me." 

Howeverf  the  accused  and  acquitted  woman 
reports  she  used  to  say  the  same  thing. 
Nowy  she  says  If  she  has  to  choose 
between  hugging  a  kid  or  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  an  abuse  accusation,  she'd 
definitely    choose  not  to  touch.  She 
goes  on  to  say  at  least  I'll  still  be 
around  to  care  for  kids  In  other  ways. 

"The  one  clear  short  term  loss  Is  an 
Increased  anxiety  about  touching  and 
Intimacy  In  any  form.. .School #  preschool* 
and  other  child  care  professionally  have 
become  anxious  about  touching*  holding  or 
otherwise  showing  affection  to  children. 


Some  programs  have  removed  male  staff. 
Individuals  may  refuse  to  allow  small 
children  on  their  laps.    On)  program 
reportedly  removed  their  rocking  chalrs.^^ 
(KEEP  ON  TOUCHING  by  Dr.  M  Durfee  1n 
NURTURING  NEWS,  March  '85) 

But  what  about  the  kids?   What  messages 
are  we  adults  sending  to  kids  as  we  don't 
hug  or  hesitantly  hug  or  fearfully  hug? 
Human  beings  need  to  hug  and  be  hugged. 
Joyously*  freely*  warmly*  and  without 
fear.    Patty  Hnatluk  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
bottom  line  here  for  me  continues  to  be 
'the  kids,'    Children  have  rights.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  fed  and  nurtured*  and 
to  physical  attention  like  hugs — when 
they  want  It."    Dr.  Durfee  asserts*  "Not 
touching  a  child  Is  more  than  a  hazard 
for  general  growth  and  development. 
Removing  touch*  removing  Intimacy 
generates  children  who  are  more 
susceptible  to  molestation.  Removing 
male  staff  or  removing  multiracial  staff 
likewise  denies  children  an  opportunity 
to  experience  and  learn  their  role  in 
honest*  open  Intimacy." 

Suggestions; 

Discuss  this  Issue  In  a  staff  meeting. 
Express  fears  and  concerns  about  abuse 
accusation.    Plan  strategies  for 
providing  touching  and  hugging  to  school- 
agers  dally.    Invite  a  mental  health 
specialist  to  help  In  both  expressing 
feelings  and  putting  together  a  plan. 
Meet  with  parents  to  discuss  their 
feelings  and  ideas. 


It  has  been  said  that  two  hugs  a  day  are 
essential  for  staying  alive,  four  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  and  eight  a  day 
for  groi^th  to  occur ^ 
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ACTIVITIES 


ABORIGINAL  INFINITY  MARBLES 

20  or  more  marbles  per  player 
2  players 

1.  Each  player  s1ts  cross- 1  egged #  facing 
each  other  and  keeping  a  distance  of 
10  feet  apart. 

2.  Each  kids  put  their  collection  of 
marbles  on  the  floor  or  ground 
directly  In  front  of  them. 

3.  Each  player  takes  turns  trying  to 
hit  the  other  person's  marbles.  They 
do  this  by  rolling  one  of  their  own 
marbles*  Just  as  the  usual  Northern 
American  marbles  Is  played. 

4.  If  the  marble  hits  the  other  marbles# 
those  marbles  become  part  of  the 
hitter's  collection. 

5.  If  the  marble  does  not  h1t#  It  remains 
where  1*1;  stopped #  becoming  part  of 
general  target. 

6.  This  game  can  go  on  and  on  because  as 
one  cluster  becomes  larger*  it  becomes 
easier  to  hit.    As  one  cluster  becomes 
smalle"*  It  becomes  more  difficult  to 
hit. 

From  Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book* 
p. 75-76*  by  T.  Orllck.    See  p. 15  to 
order. 
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DEFROST 

MATERIALS  NEEDED: 
15  or  more  players 
WHAT  IQ  UQi, 

Choose  5  children  to  be  taggers  and  2  to 
be  defrosters.    The  5  taggers  begin  the 
game  by  getting  In  a  huddle  and  counting 
to  5  while  the  other  players  scatter.  On 
the  count  of  5*  the  taggers  try  to  tag  as 
many  players  as  possible.  Players  tagged 
must  freeze  and  remain  frozen  until  one  of 
the  two  "defrosters"  touches  them. 

ANIMAL  FREEZE 

MATERIALS 

Unlimited  number  of  players 
mm  IQ  DQr 

Name  an  animal.    All  the  kids  move  In  the 
manner  of  the  animal  named  until  hearing 
the  signal  "freeze."   A  different  animal 
is  named;  they  move  again.    Repeat*  using 
the  names  of  many  different  animals. 


TUNNELS  AND  CARS 


MATERIALS  NEEDEDs 
Unlimited  number  of  players 
MhM  IQ  UQi. 

Half  the  kids  are  in  small*  scattered 
groups  of  three  or  four*  holding  hands 
high*  forming  tunnels.    The  rest  of  the 
children  are  cars  and  go  in  and  out  of 
the  tunnels.    When  the  signal  "tolls"  is 
called*  all  tunnels  close  and  anyone 
caught  inside  a  tunnel  becomes  a  part  of 
that  tunnel.    Game  continues  until  all 
cars  are  caught. 

*  from  GAMES  KIDS  EiAl#  prepared  by 
Fairfax  County  Office  for  Children*  In  VA. 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


jinvite  a  nutri- 
tionist  to  come 
tell  about 
special  diets  and 
jfood:  vegetarian, 
j^jkosher,  diabetic, 
heart  disease  and 
lulcer. 


PI  an, prepare  and 
eat  snacks  that 
someone  on  a 
special  diet 
would  eat. 


Write  to  fast 
food  chains, 
request  nutri- 
tion informati 
on  their  foods 


on 


Visit  a  fast  food 
restaurant  that 
provides  nutri- 
tion information. 
Have  kids  order 
meal  with  speci- 
fic 1 imits  for 

protein,  fat, 
sod i urn t  sugar. 


Make  a  nutrition 
Ichart.  Cut  and 
paste  pictures  of 
food.  List  con- 
tents of  each  foodj 
beside  each  pic- 
ture. Post. 


iVisit  a  travel 

igency.  Find  out 

<|cost  to  fly  to 

\ustral ia ,  how 

<|long  it  takes, 

':ime  of  arrival  i 

^lyou  left  at  9A.M. 

<|f\sk  for  travel 
posters. 


Obtain  and  show 

ilm  (flan  From 
Snowy  River)  and 


DRo"tography  books 
on  Austral ia . 
erve  vegemite 
and  crackers  as 
Austral ian  snack. 
(See  p. 3) 


Play 
Austral ian 
Aboriginal 
Inifinty 
Marbles 


(See  p.  S) 


Make  a  mural  of 
.the  Christmas 
season  in 
Austral ia.  Would 
Santa  be  wearing 
shorts  and  ridinc 
surfboard? 


\ustral ian  music : 
Men  At  Work, 
Air  Supply, 
Helen  Reddy, 

Sing  "classics" 
Kookabura  and 
Waltzing  Matilda 


Make  quil 1  pens 


Visit  a  printing 
company  to  ob- 
oj  serve  how  books 
§  are  bound . 


Make  marbled 
paper  to  cover  a 
hand -made  book. 

From 
Writing  Crafts 


(See  p. 15) 


Make  a  simple 
stitched  book. 


(See  p. 3) 


Write  a  story 
(science  fiction,} 
biography  of 
grandparent,  how-| 
to-book) . 


Bring  snow  in  and 

put  in  large  tub 

water  or  sand 

Ql table.  Use  sand 

and  water  toys. 

Wear  mittens  or 

gloves.  (Use 

styrofoam  if  no 
snow) . 


Pack  snow,  cut 
into  cubes  and 
build  igloos. 


SNOW  EXPERIMENT 
Fill  a  jar  with 
ice,  one  with 
water,  one  with 
snow.  Keep  in 
warm  place.  Check 
every  30"  for 
changes.  Discuss. 


TRACK  TRACE.  Look] 
for  tracks  in  mud 
or  snow.  Follow 
and  measure 
tracks.  What  made| 
tracks?  Make 
plaster  of  paris 
molds  from  tracks. 


Visit  artificial 
snow  ski  area 
or 

Play 
Animal  Freeze 
and 
Defrost 

(See  p. 8) 


Visit  auto  sa I  - 
vage  company.  Ask 
for  free  steering 
col  wheels.  Mount 
^'on  board  or  box 
^1  for  use  at 
center. 


IVisit  car  dealer. 
"Buy"  a  car.  How 
Jmuch  will  it 
cojcost?  How  mich 
^Idown?  Payments? 
<->lGas  mileage? 
I  Safety  features? 
Insurance? 


Whittle  car  out 
of  bar  of  soap. 

Play 

Tunnels  and  Cars 


(See  p. 8) 


Car  Day 

Bring  as  many 
cars  from  home  as 
want.  Lay  out 
long  track  with 
hill s  and  curves . 


Watch  a  car  moviel 

THE  LOVE  BUG 

Serve  "bugles" 
for  a  snack. 


Show  car  parts : 
engine,  oil , 
spark  plugs, 
water,  air  f il terj 
^carbu- 
retor. 1 


Make  car  snacks: 
round  carrot  or 
cucumber  si  ices 
for  steering 
wheels  and  tires, 
celery  and  green 
pepper  for  body, 
hood,  bumper. 


Visit  a  car  or 
tire  factory  for 
a  tour. 


Design  a  car  of 
the  future  -  use 
pencil  and  paper 
or  clay. 


Tape  record  radio] 
spots.  Advertise 
the  future  newly 
designed  cars. 
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TRAINING  TIPS 

PROBLEM-SOLVING, , .HOW  TO  DO  IT,,, HOW  TO  TEACH  IT 


PURPOSE  OF  TRAINING: 

1.  To  Increase  problem-solving  skills. 

2.  To  Increase  skills  In  teaching 
problem-solving  to  school-agers. 

AGENDA: 

omj^: 

Flexibility  is  the  key  to  effective 
problem-sovlng.    The  ability  to  look  at  a 
problem  and  mentally  try  out  a  variety  of 
solutions  often  leads  to  a  successful 
answer.    To  learn  this  flexibility*  one 
must  free  the  mind  of  restraints  that 
stand  In  the  way  of  a  creative  flow  of 
Ideas. 

EXPERIENCE-      ROOM  RUN* 

Instruct  the  group  to: 

1.  move  from  end  of  room  to  other. 

2.  Now  move  across  the  room  : 

*  without  your  feet  touching  the  floor 

*  making  circular  patterns  In  space 

*  next  to  someone  else 

*  without  crossing  anyone's  path 

*  as  quietly  as  you  can 

*  leading  with  some  part  of  you  way  out  In 
front 

*  every  way  but  front  and  straight  ahead 

*  along  the  edges  of  the  room 

*  backwards 

*  making  straight  lines  In  space  with 
your  body 

*  as  fast  as  you  can 

*  on  one  foot 

*  between  you  and  a  partner*  using  only 
two  of  your  four  feet  and  one  of  your 
four  hands  to  touch  the  floor 

*  using  neither  your  feet  nor  your  hands 

*  via  the  most  direct  route 

*  the  longest  way  you  can  Imagine  to  get 
there 

*  eyes  closed 

*  eyes  open  but  looking  over  your 
shoulder. 


3.  Discuss  what  participants  discovered 
about  the  great  variety  of  solutions 
available  to  solving  the  "problem" 
In  moving  from  one  side  of  room  to 
other. 

4.  How  does  this  apply  to  other  problems? 


mmim  smarts 

Hand  out  and  go  over  Working  Smart  Guide. 

1.  Divide  into  groups  of  three  or  four. 

2.  Give  each  small  group  a  problem  to 
solve  using  the  Working  Smart  guide 
(allow  5  to  10  minutes). 

3.  Regroup  &  have  each  small  group  share 
their  solutions. 


See  p*  11  for  Working  Smart  Qiide* 


^Adapted  from  The   lt>vin^  Center,  by 
G  &  K  Hendricks  r  Prentice-Hall  * 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


WORKING  SMART  GUIDE 


CREATIVE  PROBLEM  SOLVING 


Could  we... 

1.  Modify? 

—  what  to  add 

— —  more  time*  greater  frequency 

—  'stronger*  higher*  longer*  thicker 

—  duplicate*  multiply*  exaggerate 

2.  Minimize? 

  what  to  subtract 

— smaller*  condense 

—  omit*  streamline*  spilt  up 

—  lower,  shorten*  lighten 

3.  Substitute? 

—  other  process,  Ingredient*  material 

—  other  place,  other  approach  or  form  of 
approach 

The  book.  Working  Smart,  cites  this  checklist 
ability  by  Alex  F.  Osborne. 


4.  Rearrange? 

—  Interchange  components 

—  other  sequence,  schedule,  pattern,  layout 
— —  other  person 

5.  Reverse? 

- —  transpose  positive  and  negative 

—  try  opposite,  turn  backward  or  upside  down 

—  reverse  roles 

6.  Combine? 

™  uses*  purposes*  ideas,  approaches 

7.  Put  to  Other  Uses? 

—  new  ways  to  use 

—  other  uses  If  modified 

—  what  else  is  like  this? 

of  new  ideas  to  stimulate  creative 


Early  and  Middle 
Childhood  Professionals 


Earn  your  doctoral  degree 
without  interrupting  your  career 

•  Monthly  Saturday  Seminars 

•  Summer  Workshops 

•  Reld-based  Projects 

•  Nationally  Recognized  Faculty 

•  Nationwide  Program  Locations 


For  program  information 
Write: 

BNovA  University 

Dept.  CAE 

3301  College  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33314 

Call:  305/475-7387 


□  YES,  I  am  interested  in  learning  more 
aix)ut  the  Ed.D.  Program  in  Early 
&  Middle  Childhood. 

NAME  


ADDRESS . 


State 

)  — 


City 
TELEPHONE  ( 
HIGHEST  DEGREE  EARNED . 
CURRENT  POSITION  


Zip 


Nova  University  CAE-SA 

3301  College  Avenue,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33314 


Nova  University  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  Florida  and  accredited  by  The  Commission  on  Colleges,  Southern  Association  of  colleges  and  Schools.  Nova 
University  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin. 
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UPDATE 


ON  MY  OWN 


by  Lynette  Long 


LATCHKEY  REVIEW        Bonnie  Johnson 

ALONE  AFTER  SCHOOL 


175  pages  and  125  activities  to  help 
school  agers  (  age  8  to  12  years)  be 
better  equipped  to  stay  home  alone.  The 
more  I  read  of  this  book,  the  more  scared 
I  became  for  kids  to  be  home  alone. 
Granted #  I^m  biased.    I  believe  that  no 
school-ager  should  be  left  alone  or  come 
home  to  an  empty  house.    However^  I  was 
willing  to  give  this  book  a  chance, 
I  was  unprepared  for  my  reaction  of  gut 
fear.    Fear  for  8  to  12  year  children^ 
alone*  coping    with  f1re#  overflowing 
toilets*  older  brothers  who  threaten  to 
beat  them  up  If  they  tell*  thunderstorms* 
flash  floods*  hurricanes*  electricity  shut- 
off*  pipes  leaking*  nosebleeds*  bee 
stings*  broken  bones*  break-Ins* 
strangers  at  the  door  and  lost  keys. 
Since  a  lost  key  can  send  most  adults 
Into  a  dither*  never  mind  broken  bones 
and  break1ng-1n  strangers*  why  do  we 
expect  school-agers  to  cope  with  this 
Just  because  they've  read  the  book?  Of 
course*  some  school-agers  can  read  the 
book*  do  the  activities  and  can  learn  to 
handle  unpleasant  and  unsafe  situations. 
My  concern  Is  not  only  for  the  kids  who 
can't  cope  but  all  the  kids  who  must  deal 
with  strong  feelings  of  fear*  anxiety* 
helplessness*  overwhelmlngness  and 
Imcompetence  In  dealing  with  situations 
suitable  only  for  adults. 

However*  the  "What  would  you  do  If 
this  happened"  activities  are  helpful 
for  teaching  school-agers  how  to  act 
appropriately*  even  with  an  adult 
present.    The  pages  on  getting  dressed* 
what  to  eat  for  breakfeast*  and  snack  are 
good  for  fostering  these  skills. 

It's  greatest  asset  Is  as  a  tool  for 
preparing  children*  who  In  reality*  will 
be  left  home  alone  because  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  affordable*  quality  school-age 
child  care. 

It's  greatest  drawback  Is  the  Implicit 
sanction  of  leaving  8  to  12  year  old 
^  children  at  home. 


by  Helen  Swan  and  Victoria  Houston 

A  self-care  guide  for  latchkey  children 
and  their  parents  (200  Pages), 


If  you  pick  up  this  book  to  figure  out 
how  to  responsibly  leave  your  school-ager 
home  alone*  you'll  be  surprised  at  your 
reaction  and  your  final  answer, 

ALONE  AFTER  SCHOOL  Is  a  complete 
examination  of  every  facet  of  self-care 
for  school-agers.    It  Is  written 
specifically  to  help  parents  make 
responsible  decisions  In  regard  to  this 
subject. 

But  the  presentation  of  facts  on  what  to 
beware  of*  leave  no  doubt  that  school-age 
children  need  supervised  care*  not  self- 
care. 

However*  given  the  realities  of  this 
Issue*  this  book  Is  excellent  for  sorting 
through  facts*  emotions*  options*  and 
practical  Implementation  of  well-thought- 
out  decisions  on  self-care  vs,  sup«)rv1sed 
care. 

This  book  could  be  useful  with  parent 
discussion  groups  on  subjects  such  as  "Is 
my  child  ready  ?"and  "Brothers  and  sisters 
In  self-care". 

Although  the  promotion  of  self-care  for 
school-agers  thru  this  book  Is  objection- 
able* the  thoroughness  with  which  this 
subject  Is  presented  Is  to  be  admired. 
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IDEAS 


IDEAS 


IDEAS 


WRITE  FOR  US 


Have  a  lot  to  say  about  school-age  child 
care?   Want  to  make  a  contribution  that 
can  help  thousands?    Then  share  your 
Ideas  In  School  Age  NOTES, 

Suggested  article  topics  Include: 

^^Environment  ^  Planning;  Develop- 
mental considerations  in  planning 
activities  for  school-agers, 

^Political  Issuesi  National*  state 
and  local  level.    Ideas  for  Involving 
the  day  care  In  the  community  and  for 
Involving  community  members  or  agencies 
In  the  day  care, 

^Currlculums  An  Inventory  of  what  kids 
like  to  do  after  school, 

^^Developmenti  Developmental  character- 
istics of  the  school-age  child  (ages  5+). 

* Activities*  Activities  for  older  children 

^Theories!  Personnel  management*  training* 
parent  Involvement, 

Follow  the  SAN  writers  guidelines  and  send 
your  Ideas  and  articles  NOW  I  to: 
Bonnie  Johnson  School  Age  NOTES  Newsletter 
P,0,  Box  121036  Nashville*  TN  37212 

WRITER'S  GUIDELINES: 

FEATURE  -  The  feature  Is  800  words  In 
length  and  always  appears  on  pages  one 
and  two.    Feature  articles  tend  to  be 
on  subjects  of  timely  and  broad  Interest 
and  are  a  more  In  depth  look  at  a  parti- 
cular aspect  of  School-Age  Child  Care, 
Often  references  to  current  research  or 
studies  are  included  as  well  as  political 
and  advocacy  Information, 

Regular  Departments  -  Generally*  these 
short  (500  words)  how-to-art Icles  address 
specific  and  limited  aspects  on  school- 
agers  and  school-age  child  care.    The  goal 
Is  to  present  Information  on  how  school- 
agers  behave  and  feel  and  what  workers  and 
directors  can  do  In  relation  to  the  Informati 

School  Age  NOTES  Editorial  Suggestions: 

Use  examples  of  typical  behaviors  or  situ- 
ations In  SACC  to  clarify  &  elaborate  your 
Ideas, 


Give  specific  and  clear  action-oriented 
suggestions  for  working  In  SACC  as  relates 
to  your  topic.    Use  real-life  SACC  exper- 
iences.   Include  any  research  or  studies 
related  to  your  Information,    So  little 
SACC  research  exists  that  any  and  all  re- 
search and  studies  are  welcomed. 

Submit  800-1000  words  articles  which  will 
allow  for  SAN  editing, 

BE  CONCRETE 

"Use  lots  of  concrete  specific  words  that 
stand  for  things  which  you  and  your  reader 
can  see*  hear*  taste*  touch*  and  smell. 
Shy  away  from  abstract  words  which  soar 
into  the  blue  and  stand  for  things  which 
you  can  not  pin  down,"  (Source  unknown) 

Resources  WRITING  FOR  PUBLICATION: 
A  HANDBOOK  FOR  EARLY  EDUCATORS, 
This  is  the  first  handbook  to  provide 
concise*  specific  informatin  about  every 
every  aspect  of  the  writing  and  publi- 
cation process.    This  practical  and  com- 
prehensive guide  is  written  specifically 
for  the  education  professional  who  wants 
to  be  published,  25  pages.    Send  $3.50  to 
Day  Care  and  Early  Educ,  72  Fifth  Ave* 
New  York*  NY  10011, 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 


Dear  School  Age  NOTES: 

I  received  the  S«pt/Oct  edition  of  School  Age  NOTES  and  am 
frankly  disappointed  with  your  reference  to  "Garbage  Pall 
Kids"  on  the  front  page.    This  latest  fad  Is  full  of  violence 
and  as  an  educator  I  am  not  comfortable  with  Its  promotion* 
I  am  enclosing  an  article  that  appeared  In  a  local  newspaper. 
Perhaps  you  would  be  Interested  In  doing  an  article  on  chil- 
dren's Bwntal  health  as  related  to  such  "garbagel" 

Sincerely^ 

Fay  Tasslopulus 

Director*  Amherst  Child  Care  Ctr 


on« 


EDITORS  NOTE: 

An  article  on  this  topic*  written  by  Fay 
Tasslopulos  at  our  request*  will  appear 
In  the  next  Issue  of  School  Age  NOTES, 


o  n 
o  /.o  b 
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BITS  &  PIECES 


WELLESLIEY  SACC  PROJECT  CONTINUES 

Continuing  Its  advocacy  efforts  begun  In 
1979  the  nationally  recognized  School-Age 
Child  Care  Project  at  Wellesley  College 
Center  for  Research  on  Women    will  be 
extended  for  another  two  years. 
Concentrating  particularly  on  policy 
related  to  underserved  populations*  the 
Project  will  conduct  "Policy  to  Policy" 
seminars  for  selected  state  and  city 
planners*  revise  Its  out-of-print  Policy 
Report*  and  target  technical  assistance 
to  selected  cities  and  states.    It  will 
also  disseminate  public  service  announce- 
ments for  TV  awareness*  continue  training 
and  produce  a  series  of  audio  tapes  for 
public  school  administrators. 

WANTED:  Model  After  School  Programs 
Serving  the  Handicapped  —  The  SACC 
Project  announces  "School -Age  Children 
with  Special  Needs  -  What  Do  They  Do 
After  School?"  a  project  funded  by  the 
Mailman  Foundation  that  will  Investigate 
this  Issue.  Malnstreamlng  and  special 
programs  should  contact  Dale  Fink* 
School-Age  Child  Care  Projects  Wellesley 
College  Center  for  Research  on  Women* 
Wellesley*  MA  02181.  (617)  431-1453 


IN  MEMORY  OF  TINKA  STREIBERT 

The  school-age  child  care  community  has 
lost  a  true  friend  and  supporter.  T1nka 
Strelbert  died  of  lung  cancer  July  2* 
198f .    As  Coordinator  of  Extended 
Day  Care*  Santa  Monlca-Mal Ibu  Unified 
School  District*  she  brought  an  untiring 
commitment  to  children  and  their  welfare 
which  reached  beyond  her  programs  to  the 
early  childhood  community  at  large.  It 
was  Tinka's  belief  In  choice  and  the 
needs  of  the  family  that  gave  me  new 
perspectives  on  the  Issue  of  self-care. 
We  will  miss  her  as  a  friend  and  advocate 
for  children.    Gifts  1n  her  name  may  be 
sent  to  the  California  Children's  Lobby* 
PC  Box  448*  Sacramento*CA  95802. 


********************************** 


OOPSl 

We  are  most  regretful  that  we  neglected  to 
give  credit  for  the  PARENT  HANDOUT  In  the 
Sept/Oct  ^66  SAN  Issue.    The  article  was 
based  on  the  pamphlet*  lUE  VITAL  ilfiltS  QE 
FAMILY  LIFE:  I&  It  lAm  io.  Chsok  ysmrsl, 
which  was  produced  by  BOYS  TOWN  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  YMCA  of  the  USA. 

Please  add  this  credit  to  the  article 
should  you  wish  to  copy  for  distribution 
to  parents.    Thank  you. 


SAVE   SAVE   SAVE   SAVE   SAVE  SAVE 

Discount  Group  Rates  for 
school  age  notes  newsletter 

Group  Subscriptions  to  School  Age  NOTES 
newsletter  can  SAVE  you  money.  Order 
FIVE  or  more  subscriptions  to  the  same 
address  or  different  addresses  (but  billed 
as  one)  and  receive  the  following  discounts 

15%  off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 

20%  off  for  20  to  49 

25%  off  for  50+ 


SAN  Editors 


ic-k'kitit'kititit'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 


 I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow  $14.95 

 Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14.95 

 Kids'  America  10.95 

 Amazing  Days  8.95 

 Sticl<s  &  Stones  &  ice  Cream  Cones  8.95 

 Hug  A  Tree  8.95 

 Mal<e  Mine  Music  7.95 

 MAKING  THINGS:  The  Handbook  of 

Creative  Discovery  8.95 

 Children  are  Children  are  Children  9.95 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book   1 1 .95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  11.95 

 The  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  12.95 

THE  WORKSHOP  SERIES  each  book  7.95 


Native  American  Crafts 

Trash  Artists   Nature  Crafts 

Inventors   Writing  Crafts 

Make  Your  Own  Games 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 


 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $10.95 

 School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  i6,95 

  Activities  for  School-Ago  Child  Caro 

An  NAEYC   Publication    4«95 

PARENT  RESOURCES  &  ADMINISTRATION 

 School's  Out  -  Now  What?  10.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Directors  5.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  &  Parents  11.95 

HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid  Handbool< 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  12.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If . , .?  4.95 

 Blood  &  Guts  7.95 


The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 


 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays  11.95 

 Set  B  -Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  11.95 

 Set  C  -  Private  'M",  Magic  &  Make 

Believe,  Nature  Crafts  11.95 

COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING 

 Come  &  Get  It  7.95 

 Super  Snacks  3.95 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline   9.95 

Creative  Conflict  Resolution  10.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  8.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  8.95 

Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  9.95 


NEW 


WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE?  34,05 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training) 
Misbehaving'  12.95 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  issues)  12.95 

 2  years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

★  ir  LIMITED  SUPPLY!  ★  ir 

Bound  Volumes  of  School  Age  Notes 

 4  sets    VOL.fts  1#3#4,5  29.95 

A  S41  Value 


•  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 

•  Orders  more  that  $25  thr  are  to  be  billed  must  be 
accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order. 

•  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 
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TOTALS,  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING 

Shipping  &  Handling  for  Books  and  Bound  Volumes 

$0-$12  1.75    $51-$75  4.50 

$13-$25    2.50    Over  $75.., 

$26-$50    3.50      add  6%  of  bool<  order 

Name  

Address  [  

City    

State  

Total  Books  $^  

Shipping  &  Handling  $  

Subscriptions  $  

New?  □      Renewal?  □ 
Total  Payment  Enclosed  $  ^ 
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RESOURCES 


CENTER  FOR  EARLY  ADOLESCENCE  TO  CONDUCT 
PARENT  EDUCATION.  PROGRAM  PLANNING  WORKSHOPS 

The  Ctr  for  Early  Adolescence  announces 
training- for- trainers  workshops  on  Its 
curricula,  LIVING  WITH  10-  TO  15-YEAR- 
OLDS:  A  PARENT  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM, 
and  3:00  -  6:00  P.M. :PLANNING  PROGRAMS 
FOR  YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS. 

Designed  to  prepare  participants  to  lead 
training  sessions  In  their  own  communities, 
the  workshops  using  LIVING  WITH  10-  TO  15- 
YEAR-OLDS  focus  on  planning,  coordinating, 
leading  parent  groups.  The  PLANNING  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS  training  pro- 
vides youth-serving  organizations  with  a 
process  for  training  staff,  conducting  a 
thorough  self-assessment,  and  planning  new 
or  Improved  programs. 

LIVING  WITH  10-  15-YEAR-OLDS  will  be  held 
March  25-27,  1987,  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
PLANNING  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS  : 
Feb.  25-27,  1997,  In  Roanoke,  Virginia; 
June  17-19,  r^87,  in  Cullowhee,  NC;  and 
Nov.  4-6,  1987,  In  Albertaj  Canada. 

Contact  the  Ctr  for  Early  Adolescence, 
UNC  at  Chapel  Hill,  Suite  223, 
Carr  Mill  Mall,  Carrboro,  NC  27510. 


SAFET7  PAMPHLET 

FOR  KIDS»  SAKE,  a  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  pamphlet,  graphically 
gives  the  eight  toy  dangers  and  how  to 
buy  safe  toys.    Pamphlet  Is  good  for  making 
parents  more  aware,  especially  In  this 
season  of  Increased  toy-buying.    Use  also 
for  school -agers  In  making  a  toy  safety 
poster  or  flyer. 

Available  from:  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  Washington,  DC  20207 


1987  SCIENCE  CALENDAR 

Developed  by  the  Smithsonian  Family 
Learning  Project,  this  GIANT-SIZED  and 
beautifully  designed  calendar  has  twelve 
exciting  experiments.  The  activities  are 
based  on  materials  generally  found  at 
home,  and  teach  that  "science"  Is  all 
around  us,  not  just  In  the  lab. 

Experiments  Include  building  a  terrarlum; 
taking  plaster  casts;  and  discovering 
rainbows.    Also,  testing  for  sugar  In 
foods  and  making  a  cartoon  "film". 
Cost:  $9.95  +  2.50  for  shipping. 
Gallson  Books,  25  W.  43rd  St,  NY  NY  10036 
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Do  you  feel  you  must  provide  an  on-going  series  of  experiences  for 
school-agers  that  will  keep  them  busy*  active*  happy*  Involved  and  not 
bored?    Do  you  see  yourself  as  putting  on  a  everflowing  stream  of 
entertainment  for  the  kids? 

In  "  838  WAYS  TO  AMUSE  A  CHILD",  June  Johnson  writes  In  the  Introduction 
to  this  activity  packed  book    "  ...  Have  I  the  obligation  to  amuse  ... 
children?    ...     Have  I#  really,  even  the  right?    If  they  don't  learn  to 
amuse  themselves,  to  live  their  own  lives.  In  these  years  from  six  to 
twelve  -  when  do  they?" 

"  Adults  fret  constantly  about  children's  recreation  -  how  to  entertain 
children"    writes  Sue  Lawyer  In  her  book  HOW  TO  WORK  WITH  SCHOOL  AGE 
CHILDREN  AND  LOVE  THEM.    She  goes  on  to  say:  "  Entertaining  children  Is 
against  my  principles." 

Both  Johnson  and  Lawyer  advocate  that  adults  provide  the  seeds  (space, 
materials,  equipment,  support,  and  sol  1c 1 ted  help  Including  transpor- 
tation).   School-agers  do  not  need  entertainers.    What  they  do  need  is 
facilitators  and  friendly  advisors. 

Here's  an  example  of  the  adult  as  facilitator  and  adviser  from  Lawyer's 
book  :    "One  afternoon  a  girl  asked  if  we  could  tour  the  studio  of  her 
favorite  rock  radio  station. 

'I  don't  know,'  I  said.    'Do  they  give  tours?' 

'I  don't  know,'  she  said. 


'How  could  you  find  out?' 

'Maybe  you  could  call  them',  she  suggested. 

'How  about  yflu  call  them',  I  said. 


"She  looked  up  the  number,  dialed  and  was  amazed  and  thrilled  to  find 
herself  talking  to  her  favorite  disc  Jockey.    She  made  all  the 
arrangements,  set  the  date  in  consultation  with  me,  made  a  sign-*up  sheet, 
and  then  we  went.    Almost  all  I  did  was  drive." 


The  caregiver  as  entertainer  would  have  decided  that  a  great  field  trip 
would  be  to  a  radio  station.  She  would  have  called  and  arranged  the 
appointment  and  told  the  kids  of  the  time  and  date.    All  the  kids  would 
have  been  expected  to  go. 


£30 


Which  field  trip  would  be  more  success- 
ful? Which  would  have  more  kids  bored# 
restless  and  creating  conflicts?  Which 
provided  greater  learning  experiences  for 
taking  responsibility?  Which  took  less 
adult  time  In  planning  and  executing? 

By  providing  the  props  and  the  rlght-to- 
choose  their  own  recreation^  we  give  the 
school-agers  more  than  the  activity  It- 
self.   Instead,  we  give  respect:  they 
have  worthy  Ideas;  we  give  self- 
confidence  and  competence  :  they  can  act 
on  and  be  sucessful  with  their  Ideas; 
and  we  give  responsibility:  they  can 
follow  thru  and  complete  details. 

Sometimes,  school-agers  have  difficulty 
figuring  out  what  they  want  to  do.  Too 
many  times,  school-agers'  use  of  their 
own  time  Is  passive  and  dictated  by 
others.    Watching  TV,  scheduled  teacher- 
directed  school  classes,  after-school 
dance  lessons  are  all  directed  by  someone 
other  than  the  child.    When  given  the 
opportunity  to  choose,  they  can  often  can 
be  at  a  loss.    "I  don't  have  anything  to 
do."  or  "I'm  bored."  are  common  school-age 
phrases.    It's  tempting  to  say:  "  Why 
don't  you  go  play  basketball"  or  "They're 
just  starting  a  Uno  game  1n  the  other 


room."    Instead,  Lawyer  recommends  that 
the  adult  role  1s  to  "orient  children  to 
their  own  recreational  responsibilities" 
by  asking  questions  such  as  "What  do  you 
feel  like  doing?",  "Do  you  want  to  be 
active  and  noisy?  or  quiet?".  School- 
agers  then  learn  they  are  In  control  of 
entertaining  themselves;  they  learn  to 
decide  their  own  fate. 

Giving  up  the  caregivlng  role  of 
entertainer  means  giving  school-agers 
opportunities  to  develop  valuable  skills: 

decision  -  making  time  -  management 

planning  and  Implementing  Ideas 

taking  responsibility  for  one's  actions 

creative  thinking. .. .sell Ing  one's  Ideas. 
(Remember,  the  girl  had  to  sell  her  Idea 
of  visiting  the  rock  station  to  the  other 
kids.) 

You  can  still  lead  an  occasional  crafts 
activity  and  organize  a  kickball  game, 
but  you  don't  need  to  do  the  whole  show. 
School-agers  need  adults  who  can  stand 
back  and  let  the  kids  be  In  charge,  with 
supervision  of  course! 


just  starting  a  uno  game  in  xne  oxner  supervision  or  coursej 

********************************************************** 


WANTED!  WORKSHOP  proposals 


NAEYC  isfil  lOn  ilfi  Jn  Qhi^^^QQj.  IlUnQls 
Nov,  12-15-Now  Is  the  time  to  act  If  you 
have  ever  thought  about  presenting  a 
workshop  at  NAEYC.    Here  are  some  Ideas 
for  workshop  subjects: 

activity  Ideas  older  children  

developing  currlculums. . . .kindergartners 
...special  needs  children. .. .summer  camp 
programming.... administration  Issues. ... 
conflict  management  techniques. .. .commun- 
ity resources  for  programming. ...full-day 
programming  (no  school  &  vacation  days)., 
sex  education.... creative  funding  strate- 
gies. . . .staff  development. . . .church- run 
program  Issues  &  concerns.. ..school-based 
programs  Issues  &  concerns. .. .cooperative 
sports  and  games.... developmental  theory 
Into  practice.... licensing  Issues  & 
concerns.... unique  aspects  &  Issues  of 
different  types  of  programs. .. .propri- 
etary program  Issues. .. .family  day  care 
concerns,  operation  and  Issues. 


SUGGESTIONS  AND  tiELE 

-In  workshop  title  use  a  term  that 

readily  Identifies  It  with  school-age. 

Example:  after  school,  school-ager, 

school-age  etc. 
-Think  about  collaborating  with  someone 

else  from  another  program  or  part  of  the 

country  to  add  extra  diversity  and 

Interest. 

-CONTACT  Rich  Scofleld,  School  Age  NOTES, 
(615)  292-4957  or  the  Wellesley  School-age 
Child  Care  Project  (617)  431-1453  for 
more  Ideas  about  workshops. 

SEE  Nov. /Dec.  Young  Children  for  proposal 
criteria  or  contact:  NAEYC  1987 
Conference,  1834  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC    20009,  (800)  424-2460  or 
(202)  232-8777. 

DEADLINE:  Postmarked  by  January  30,  1987 
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ACTIVITIES 


WIND  EXPERIMENT 

In  a  1arge#  open  spacer  have  kids  move 
across  space  as  If  the  wind  was  blowing 
them.    Do  It  foward,  then  backwards*  like 
a  hurricane  (twirling  and  spinning 
s-l-o-w-l-y).    Then  like  a  tornado 
(twirling  and  spinning  FAST). 

Questions  to  ask  and  discuss: 

What  makes  wind?  What  does  It  affect? 
What  ways  does  wind  help?  destroy? 
What's  the  difference  between  hurricanes* 
tornadoes*  squalls*  blizzards*  and 
twisters? 


WISHING  ON  A  PRESENT 

Have  a  small  box  with  a 
removal  cover*  (shoe  box) 
covered  with  gift  wrapping 
paper.    Give  each  child  a 
turn  holding  the  box  and 
wishing  for  something  that 
could  fit  in  the  box. 
After  making  her  or  his 
wish*  the  child  lifts  the  cover*  peaks 
Inside  and  tells  the  rest  of  group 
about  their  present.    This  ganoe  really 
helps  express  feelings  about  "wished-for" 
gifts  they  didn't  get  over  the  holidays. 


NEW  YEARS  RESOLUTIONS 


After  returning  from  vacation*  have 
school-agers  make  new  years  resolutions 
and  write  them  down  or  have  them  draw 
want  to  do  during  the  year.    Make  sure 
their  names  are  on  the  pictures. 
Collect  all  Items  and  pack  them  In  a 
box.    Wrap  box  In  thick  plastic  bag. 
Make  arrangements  to  bury  the  box. 
Tell  the  children  you  will  dig  It  up 
In  May  to  see  how  everyone  Is  coming  on 
their  resolutions.    Good  Luck  I 

If  you  live  In  the  region  where  the 
ground  Is  frozen  or  inaccessible*  "bury" 
the  box  In  your  least  used  storage  area 
or  the  trunk  of  your  car. 


*From  Rosalie  Radman 
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WEATHER  VANE* 

MATERIALS  NEEDED* 

Empty*  clean*  dry  quart  milk  carton 
Small  stones  Plaster  of  par Is 

Dowel  Small  block  of  wood 

Small  saw  Stiff  cardboard 

Shellac  or  silicone  spray 

WHAT  IQ  QSh. 

(Day  One) 

1.  Prepare  plaster  of  paris  as  directed. 
Fill  empty  milk  carton  with  prepared 
plaster  of  paris  mixed  with  a  few 
small  stones.    Stones  add  weight  and 
decrease  amount  of  plaster  needed. 

2.  Let  plaster  of  paris  dry  slightly* 
then  insert  dowel  into  plaster*  center 
and  assure  dowel  is  perpendicular. 
VERY  IMPORTANT  III 

3.  Allow  plaster  to  dry  COMPLETELY. 

(Day  Two) 

4.  Staple  top  of  milk  carton  closed. 

5.  Cut  wood  to  make  l"x3"  triangle. 

(Day  Three) 

6.  Drill  a  hole*  slightly  larger  than  the 
dowel*  into  the  wood.    Make  hole  so 
dowel  can  be  Inserted  3/4"  into  wood. 

(Day  Four) 

7.  Cut  a  triangle  piece  of  cardboard  and 
glue  to  top  of  dowel  (See  Drawing). 

(Day  Five) 

8.  Mark  each  side  of  carton  NQBIU*  SSMHp 

9.  SPRAY  the  whole  weather  vane  with 
shellac.  Let  dry. 

(Day  Six) 

10.  When  dry*  put  outside.  Position 

so  northside  is  pointed  toward  north. 

11.  Note  which  direction  wind  is  blowing 
make  a  chart  and  record  wind  direction 
every  day  for  a  week. 


From  CREATIVE  SCIEMCING 
Little.  Brown  &  Co. 1980 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


THE  GARBAGE  PAIL  KIDS  DILEMMA 


We  Hve  In  a  violent  society.  Violence 
surrounds  us  when  we  read  the  newspaperi 
watch  television*  go  to  the  movies  and 
now  even  In  the  toys  and  amusements  for 
children.    Walk  through  any  "toy"  store. 
It  Is  filled  with  monsters  and  weapons. 
Next  to  the  battlefield*  our  toy  stores 
represent  more  violence  than  In  any  other 
part  of  our  society  today. 

A  recent  fad  that  children  are  caught  up 
In  Is  Ihfi  fiariiaafi  Pan  K1ds  cards  sold  In 
convenient  stores  throughout  the  country. 
The  front  of  the  cards  depict  many  gross 
and  disturbing  scenes  and  the  backs  en- 
courage the  reader  to  "turn  a  fast  buck". 
The  cards  show  pictures  of  children  get- 
ting beat  up*  children  shooting  other 
children*  dismemberment*  cannibalism* 
disfigurement*  anti-patriotism*  obesity 
and  the  use  of  razors*  hypodermic 
needles*  hatchets*  daggers*  hooks*  and 
Just  about  any  other  sharp*  dangerous 
object.    School-agers  collect  these  cards 
and  trade  them  with  their  friends.  There 
are  now  postcard  sized  cards*  buttons* 
and  T  shirts  to  add  to  this  unwholesome 
promotion. 

Dr.  Bruce  Blelchfeld*  child  psychiatrist 
and  director  of  the  Preschool  Evaluation 
and  Treatment  Program  at  Children's 
Hospital  In  Buffalo*  New  York*  reports 
that  research  results  indicate  such 
materials  and  violent  television  cause 
violent  behavior.    "For  children  who  have 
problems  with  Impulse  control  these 
(Garbage  Pall  Kids)  are  added 
dislnhlbltors.    Society  Is  nurturing  a 
tendency  to  accept  these  things  (cards* 
violence)  as  normal.    For  children 
without  major  problems*  the  effect  Is 
probably  nothing*  you  would  hope*  but  for 
children  with  poor  Impulse  control*  It 
gives  them  an  excuse  to  act  this  way.  My 
concern  Is  that  companies  and  stores 
would  seek  to  exploit  children  In  this 
way*  and  that  parents  would  allow  their 
children  to  buy  these  things." 
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Why  do  kids  like  these  cards?    What  Is 
the  attraction?    As  with  all  fads*  It  Is 
"In"  to  have  and  carry  these  gross  cards. 
It  Is  "cool"  to  laugh  at  the  gruesome 
pictures  Just  as  It  Is  "In"  to  patronize 
recent  itiovles  like  Rambo*  Rockle*  or 
Halloween. 

"The  more  disgusting  the  toy*  the  better 
It  seems  to  go  over  with  kids  these 
days"*  says  Donna  Datre  of  the  Toy 
Manufacturers  of  America*  as  reported  in 
USA  TODAY.    However*  the  article  goes  on 
to  quote  Candace  Irving  of  Mattel  Toys: 
"Psychologists  say  one  of  the  reasons  for 
kids'  attraction  to  these  sort  of  things 
Is  It  allows  them  to  work  out  suppressed 
emotions  they'd  otherwise  be  too  scared  to 
show.".    This  Is  similar  to  the  four-year 
olds  love  of  monster  stories  as  a  means 
to  deal  with  the  highly  Imaginative*  but 
real-to-them  monsters  In  their  closets 
and  under  their  beds.    One  hypothesis  for 
children's  attraction  to  violent  programs 
where  the  "good  guys"  triumph  over  bad  by 
using  force*  Is  that  this  a  way  kids  can 
be'Meve*  at  least  In  their  Imagination* 
they  are  safe  from  kidnapping*  murder  and 
nuclear  bombs. 

WHAT  CAN  CHILD  CARE  WORKERS  DO? 

As  child  caregivers*  we  deal  with  the 
many  oehavlors  that  we  observe  each  day. 
Aggression  Is  difficult.    We  strive  for 
discipline  that  comes  from  within  the 
school-agers  and  from  their  own  under- 
standing of  the  situation.    We  encourage 
them  to  express  their  feelings  by  using 
words.    The  role  of  the  adult  is  to  help 
kids  learn  to  use  and  evaluate  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.    If  wo  are  good 
role  models;    if  we  do  not  displace 
aggression  but  show  understanding  and 
control*  then  we  will  be  helping  the 
school-agers  in  our  care. 

Often  aggression  precipitated  by  viewing 
violent  television  scenes*  or  the  viewing 
of  Garbage  Pail  Kids  results  in  conflicts 

cont'd  on  p.  5 
4  January /February  1987 
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THE  GARBARGE  PAIL  KIDS  DILEMMA  (cont) 


between  children.    As  educators,  our  aim 
Is  to  help  the  children  resolve  their  own 
disagreements,  not  just  to  settle  the 
present  conflict.    "I  don't  like  It." 
becomes  a  key  phrase  for  children  to  use. 
It  enables  them  to  stand  up  for  them- 
selves and  gives  them  an  alternative  to 
physical  force. 

Take  a  stand  against  this  form  of  amusement. 
Talk  to  parents  about  what  they  are 
allowing  Into  their  children's  lives. 
Advise  them  to  scrutinize  toys, 
television,  movies,  books  and  magazines. 
Give  alternate  lists  of  books,  magazines 
and  movies  that  are  acceptable  and 
wholesome. 

By  Fay  B  Tassiopulos 

Director r  ACC  Child  Care  Ctr 
Snyder,  NY 


VIOLENT  FACTS 

"The  average  child  will,  by  high  school 
graduation,  see  13,000  real  or  simulated 
deaths  on  television  and  over  100,000 
violent  acts.    This  casual  attitude 
towards  violence  and  death  distorts  a 
child's  understanding  of  the  true 
consequences  of  these  acts. 

"Toy  guns  cause  over  17,000  real  Injuries 
annually  and  many  more  'play'  Injuries 
and  deaths.    Playing  with  toy  guns  and 
other  Instruments  of  violence  gives 
children  the  Idea  that  killing  Is  fun  and 
violence  Is  an  acceptable  way  to  deal 
with  problems.    Studies  have  shown  that 
playing  with  toy  guns  Increases  a  child's 
violent  and  aggressive  behavior." 

from  American  Family  Physician,  p. 306 
4/86  as  appeared  In  PEDIATRICS  FOR 
PARENTS,  June  1986. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

Use  the  aggressive,  violent  toys  to  your 
advantage.    Because  the  toys  and  cards 
are  everywhere,  they  are  readily 
available  to  start  many  discussions  about 
how  you  feel  when  you  look  at  the  cards; 
to  ask  kids  how  they  feel;  to  open 
discussions  on  what  It  Is  like  to  be 
hurt;  on  what  to  do  If  someone  tries  to 
hurt  you;  and  to  tell  real  stories  of 
being  afraid  and  what  helped  to  deal  with 
that  fear. 

Banning  these  violent-type  toys  and 
expressing  our  disgust  of  them  Is  only 
the  beginning.  School-agers  need  us  to  go 
one  step  further  -  a  step  that  Is  often 
more  difficult.  They  need  our  willingness 
and  openness  to  listen  to  and  accept 
their  angry  and  scared  feelings.  The 
popularity  of  the  Garbage  Pall  Kids 
testify  to  how  much  these  strong  feelings 
are  on  their  minds. 


School-age  article  makes  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

See  the  November,  1986  issue  of  NAEYC 
publication,  YOUNG  CHILDREN  for  the 
article,  "School -age  Child  Care: 
Concerns  and  Challenges"  by  Nancy 
Alexander,  p. 3-10. 
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ACTIVITIES 


FUNNEL  BALL* 


MATERIALS  NFEDEDs 

ping  pong  ball 

funnel  (clear  works  best) 

WHAT  IQ  DQl 

1.  Place  ping  pong  ball  Inside  funnel, 
covering  opening. 

2.  Ask  other  kids  and  adults  how  far  they 
think  you  can  blow  the  ping  pong  ball 
Into  the  air. 

3.  Attempt  to  blow  the  ping  pong  ball 
Into  the  air. 

4.  What  happens?  Why? 

ANSWER:  The  ping  pong  ball  will  not  move 
no  matter  how  hard  you  blowl    The  air 
blown  thru  the  funnel  1s  diverted  around 
the  ball  and  air  pressure  Is  reduced  by 
this  diversion.    The  air  pressure  Is 
greater  above  the  ball.    Therefore,  you 
cannot  blow  the  ball  Into  the  air. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  STETHOSCOPE* 


MATERIALS  NEEDED; 

Small  funnel 
T-tube  or  Y-tube 
Rubber  tubing 

WHAT  la  QQx 


1.  Cut  a  piece  of  tubing  8  cm  (3")  long 

2.  Attach  one  end  to  the  tip  of  funnel  & 
one  end  over  single  arm  of  T-tube. 

3.  Cut  2  lengths  (32  cm  or  12")  of  tubing. 

4.  Insert  one  end  of  each  tubing  over 
both  arms  of  T-tube. 

5.  Place  funnel  over  heart  (mid  chest, 
slightly  to  left) 

6.  Put  longer  lengths  of  tubing  Into  ears. 
Listen  to  the  lub-dub  sounds  of  heart. 

7.  Count  each  lub-dub  as  one  beat.  How 
many  lub-dubs  In  one  minute  equals  your 
heart  rate?    How  many  times  does  It 
beat  In  an  hour?    In  24  hours?  Why 
doesn't  your  heurt  get  tired?  When 
does  It  rest?    What  Is  the  strongest 
muscle  In  your  body?    How  big  Is  your 
heart?   What  work  does  your   heart  do? 

♦  FrOB  CtCATlVE  SCIENCING.  Little,  Brown  I  Co.  1980 
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ADI 

(AN  AFRICAN  GAME) 


MATERIALS  NEEDEDs 

Two  rows  of  6  containers*  side  by  side, 
(this  can  be  the  bottom  half  of  egg 
carton  or  holes  made  In  the  ground) 

Two  large  containers*  one  at  each  end  of 
the  2  rows. 

48  beans*  marbles*  or  dry  seeds 


2  players 
mm  IQ  I2QL: 


1.  Place  4  beans  In  each  of  the  small 
holes. 

2.  One  row  of  six  small  containers  and 
one  large  end  container  belongs  to  each 
player. 

3.  Flip  a  coin  or  draw  straws  to  decide 
who  begins  first. 

4.  The  first  player  picks  up  the  four 
beans  In  the  first  container  1n  their 
row.    Going  counter  clockwise*  drop  one 
or  more  beans  Into  each  small  container 
(belonging  to  both  players).  Drop 
only  one  bean  into  player's  own  large 
container. 

5.  When  first  four  beans  are  used*  pick 
up  beans  In  next  small  container*  and 
keep  going*  etc. 

6.  When  an  empty  small  container  Is 
reached*  It's  the  second  player's  turn. 
Second  player  continues  by  picking  up 
beans  In  next  available  small 
container.  Be  sure  to  drop  one  bean  In 
own  larger  container. 

7.  Special  Rule:  If*  when  adding  one  or 
more  beans  to  one's  own  small 
container*  the  number  of  beans  equals 
exactly  four*  the  player  may  take  the 
four  beans  and  add  to  own  large  container 
Four  beans  In  the  other  player's  small 
container  means  neither  player  may  add 

to  their  large  container. 

8.  Continue  the  game  until  one  player  has 
has  all  the  beans  In  their  large 
container  or  til  a  previously 
determined  time  Is  up*  then  count  who  has 
most  of  the  beans. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 

$LOST  MONEYS:  RETURN  OR  KEEP? 


Also*  understanding  a  school-agers* 
motivation  for  an  action  will  help  de- 
mystify events.    For  example*  Reglna 
knocked  over  ten  glasses  while  Randy 
broke  only  two.    Who  committed  the  worst 
transgression?    Reglna?  or  Randy?    To  5 
year  Phillip*  Reglna  should  be  punished 
more  because  she  broke  more  glasses. 

But  to  9  year  Elaine*  Reglna  should  be 
forgiven  because  she  accidentally  fell 
on  a  toy  and  crashed  Into  the  table* 
knocking  over  the  glasses.    Reglna  didn't 
mean  to  break  the  glasses.    While  Randy 
was  angry  because  he  couldn't  go  out  In 
the  storm*  stomped  over  to  the  counter  and 
deliberately  knocked  the  two  glasses  to 
the  floor.    Elaine  saw  Randy  as  Intending 
to  do  wrong*  therefore  he  should  be 
punished. 

Phillip  will  have  difficulty  If  Randy  Is 
punished  and  Reglna  Is  not;    Elaine  will 
not  understand  If  Reglna  Is  punished  more 
than  Randy.    These  differences  In  develop- 
mental thinking  will  help  explain  the 
numerous  school-age  cries  of  "that's  not 
falrl". 

WHAT  HELPS? 

Studies  have  Indicated  that  exposure  to 
the  next  stage  can  help  an  Individual 
move  on  to  that  next  stage.  Therefore* 
what-would-you-do  discussions  and  role- 
playing  can  Increase  awareness  of  choices 
and  the  reasons  for  those  choices. 
The  school-age  program  Is  Ideal  for 
helping  kids  move  up  the  moral  develop- 
mental ladder. 


kohlberg's 

STAGES  OF  MORAL  THINKING 

STAGE 

ONE: 

AVOID  PUNISHMENT/AGE  ^ 

STAGE 

TWO: 

SELF-BENEFIT.  AGE  5  TO  6 

STAGE 

THREE:  APPROVAL  AND  ACCEPTANCE 
BY  OTHERS/  AGE  8 

STAGE 

four: 

MAINTAIN  SOCIAL  ORDER/  AGE  11 

STAGE 

FIVE: 

CONTRACT  FULFILLMENT  (lAWS)/  ADULT 

STAGE 

Six: 

UNIVERSAL  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES 
ABSTRACT  IDEALS/  AGE  -  ADULT 

Todd  found  a  $5  dollar  bill  near  Jana's 
coat.    He's  been  saving  his  money  for  a 
toy  costing  $5.95.    Sara  found  $10  In  her 
sister's  sweater.    She  has  saved  all  but 
the  $10  needed  for  a  new  bike.    Six  year 
Todd*  and  12  year  old  Sara  face  the  same 
dilemma  :  What  should  they  do? 

What  will  motivate  Todd    and  Sara  to 
return  the  money?    What  motivates  any  of 
us  to  do  the  "right"  thing  -  to  take  a 
morally  just  action? 

According  to  Lawrence  Kohlberg*  (see 
chart)  making  moral  decisions  progresses 
along  six  stages.    Each  stage  Is 
experienced  In  sequential  order.    All  of 
us  will  recognize  stage  one  :  The  "right" 
decision  Is  made  to  prevent  punishment. 
How  many  of  us  obey  the  speed  limit  and 
other  road  safety  laws  In  order  to  avoid 
getting  a  speeding  ticketll?? 

Todd  might  return  the  money  to  his 
teacher*  Jana*  because  he's  afraid  he 
will  "get  In  trouble"  If  he  doesn't. 
But*  Todd  may  have  moved  up  one  rung  of 
the  developmental  ladder  to  stage  2. 
He  may  decide  Jana  will  give  him  a  reward 
(part  of  the  money  or  a  special  treat)  If 
he  returns  ho^  lost  $5. 

Sara  *  however*  If  In  stagi^j  3*  may  return 
the  money  so  others*  as  well  as  herself* 
will  see  her  as  "nice".    This  Is  the 
stage  where  inoral  actions  are  based  on 
earning  the  approval  of  others.    Or  Sara 
may  decide  to  return  the  money  because 
It's  the  "right"  thing  to  do  (stage  4), 

In  working  with  school-agers*  these  four 
stages  will  be  the  basis  of  all  right  vs. 
wrong  decision-making.    School-agers  and 
even  some  adults  have  not  attained  stage 
five  and  six.  (See  box) 

Because  maintaining  social  order  (whether 
as  a  metropolitan  community  or  in  the 
school-age  program)  is  easier  when  people 
want  to  follow  the  rules  and  do  what  is 
right*  helping  school-agers  move  along 
the  developmental  road  will  be  beneficial 
to  all. 

Q^-ihool  Ago  NOTES 
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ACTIVITIES 

DINOSAURS  DINOSAURS  DINOSAURS 


DINOSAUR  FACTS 

How  long  ago  did  dinosaurs  become 
extinct?    65  minion  years  I 
What  did  dinosaurs  eat?   Plants^  Insects # 
and  Fish. 

What  animal  families  alive  today  are 
related  to  dinosaurs?   BIrdSf  Lizards. 
Name  five  different  types  of  dinosaurs? 
Brontosaurusf  StegosauruSf  Plelsosaurusf 
Pterodactyl*  Triceratopsf  and 
Tyrannosaurus* 

How  do  we  know  what  dinosaurs  looked 
like?    (No  humans  were  alive  when 
dinosaurs  roamed  the  earth. )    Bones  of 
dinosaurs  have  been  found  by  people  dig- 
ging In  the  ground.    The  bones  were  put 
together  like  a  airplane  model.  Also  from 
fossils  (prints  of  dinosaurs  In  stone). 
How  did  dinosaurs  move?    Some  walked  on 
land.    Some  swam  In  oceans  and  some  flew 
In  the  air. 


DINOSAUR  LAND 

1.  Provide  a  defined  space:  table* 
corner*  box*  rug*  and  board. 

2.  Have  school-agers  make  and  decorate  a 
large  sign  :  DINOSAUR  LMCL  to  put  over 
the  area. 

3.  Provide  props:  small  scraps  of  fake 
fur#  playdoughf  clay#  cardboards  dry* 
clean  chicken  bones*  different  types 
and  colors  of  paper*  scraps  of  wood* 
string*  small  plastic  dinosaurs*  and  sand 
or  substitute  material  (salt). 

4.  Provide  resources: 

5.  Allow  School-agers  to  create  dinosaurs 
as  their  own  desires  dictate. 


DINOSAUR  RESOURCES 

All  HsoL  Dinosaurs^  Bellerophon  Books 
36  Anacape  ST*  Santa  Barbara*  CA  93101 
$2.95)  Ask  for  free  catalog.  They  also 
have  dinosaur  posters. 

SMALL  WORLD  ISn 

makes  prehistoric  wooden  animal  models 

How  to  Keep  Dinosaurs:  The  (Complete 
Guide  To  Bringing  Up  Your  Beast  by  Robert 
Mash.    Penquin  Publishers  $5.95. 

Dinosaurs  Beware:  A  Safety  Guide  by  M. 
Brown  &  Krensky.  Little*  Brown  Co.  $5.70. 

The  Evolution  Book: A  Science  Book  by  Sara 
Stein.  Workman  Publishing  Company  $11.95 
for  ages  10-14. 

Dinosaurs  A  Golden  Book.  $1.50. 

A  First  Look  at  Dinosaurs*  Scholastic* 
Inc.  $1.95. 

Model  a  Monster:  Making  monsters  from 
everyday  materials*  Blank ford  Press* 
160  pgs*  $7.95. 

Time  Exposure*  Beaufort  Books*  96  pgs* 
beautiful  color  photos*  $14.95. 

The  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  Dinosaurs 
Crescent  Books*  over  200  pgs. 

DINOSAUR  GAME 

Dinosaur  and  Things  ^  a  board  game  -  by 
Arlstoplay*  PO  Box  7645*  Ann  Arbor*  MI 
48107*  $20. 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Wishing  On  A 
Present 


Prepare  and  eat 
"soul  food" 
snack.  Tell 
story  about  how 
these  foods 
became  "soul 
food." 


New  Year 
Resolutions 


(See 
TTi7 


YOGA 
Demonstration 


Play  classical 
music  while 
making  fresh 
batches  of  play 
dough.  Store  in 
ziploc  bags. 


Write  short 
puppet  play  based 
on  important 
event  in  black 
history:  Under- 
ground Railroad, 
Sit-ins,  Freedom 

Riders., 

(see  p.  14) 


Backwards  Day. 
Wear  clothes, 
wal k,  do  daily 
schedule,  pro- 
nounce names, 
play  kickball  and 
other  games  back 
wards. 


ADI 

(African  game) 


(See  p.  6) 


Read  books  and 
show  films  of 
important  black 
persons.  Make 
4'  X  8'  posters 
of  people:  Fannie 
Lou  Hammer, James 
Lawson,  etc. 


Hair  braiding 
demonstration. 
Discuss  the 
artistic  skill 
in  this  art. 


Provide  props  anc 
special  corner 
labeled  Dinosaur 
Land.  Let  school  - 
agers  create  as 
desired. 


(See  p. 8  ) 


Make 

Dinosaur 

Cookies 

using  dinosaur 
cookie  cutters 
or  cut  or  shape 
free-hand. 


Make  Dinosaur 
Facts  Mobile. 
How  long  ago  did 
dinosaurs  become 
extinct? 
(Answer:  65 
mill  ion  years) 


Using 

paint,  make 
Dinosaur  T-shirts 


Trace  Dinosaur 
outl ine  onto 
3"  X  4"  sponge. 
Cut  along  out- 
1 ine.  Make  prints 
with  dinosaur 
sponge  and  paint 


Wind 
Questions 


Invite  or  visit 
a  TV  meteriolo- 
gist. 


(See  p.  3) 


Experiment  with 
wind  and  air 
actions :  use 
scarfs, pi nwheels, 
balloons, seeds, 
sail  boats, pa per, 
umbrellas.  Create 
wind  with  fans. 


Make  a  weather 
vane  to  determine 
wind  direction. 


Wind 
Experiment 


(See  p.3) 


Listen  to  your 
Heart.  Make  your 
own  stethoscope. 


(See  p.3  ) 


Heart  Songs.  Name 

20  songs  that 

have  heart  in  the 

title.  Dance  or 

move  to  heart 

song  music. 

Freeze  for  10 

second?  when  word 
heart  is  sung. 


Play  heart  scotch 
Make  hopscotch 
outl ine  out  of 
hearts  instead 
of  squares.  Use 
heart-shaped 
erasers  as 
marker. 


Make  a  heart 
crossword  puzzle 


Ping-pong  ball 
and  straw. 
Time  how  long 
you  can  keep^f^ 
it  in  the 
air? 


(See  p. 


Arrange  and  host 
a  check-your- 
bloos  pressure- 
day  for  staff, 
parents,  and 
school -agers. 


Funnel  Ball 


(See  p. 6  ) 


Visit  a  community 
center  to  play 
ping-pong.  Play 
nerf  ball  ping- 
pong. 


Make  puppets 
using  damaged 
ping-pong  balls 
as  head.  Decorate 
with  magic 
markers. 


Juggle  ping-pong 
balls.  How  many 
can  you  keep 
juggl ing?  Without 
dropping?  alone? 
as  a  group? 
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TRAINING  TIPS 

DRAWING  IN  CIRCLES:  HOW  KIDS  LEARN 


PURPOSE:    To  Increase  understanding 
of  how  children  learn, 

!•  INTRODUCTION: 

Learning  occurs  In  many  ways:  thru  verbal 
Instructions,  observations*  demonstrations^ 
supervised  practice*  tr1al-and-error# 
experimentation  and  thru  exploration.  What 
Is  known  about  learning  Is  that  learning*- 
by-doing  has  the  highest  percent  of 
retention.    When  more  than  one  sensory 
modality    visual #  auditory*  kinesthetic) 
Is  Involved*  the  greater  the  understanding  and 
ability    to  use  the  knowledge. 

II,  GROUP  EXPERIENCE: 

-  Divide  group  Into  pairs;    one  person 
Is  the  teacher;  one  Is  the  student* 

-  Blindfold  and  give  student  a  pencil 
and  blank  8  X  11  paper. 

-  The  teacher  Instructs  the  student  to 
draw  Diagram  1.    The  teacher  may  only 
give  directions*  such  as  move  your 
pencil  to  the  right  or  left.  The 
teacher  may  NOT  say:  Draw  a  circle  or 
triangle. 

-  When  the  first  diagram  Is  complete* 
have  each  pair  switch  roles. 

-  Blindfold  the  new  student.  Teacher  2 
Instructs  student  2  to  draw  Diagram  2 
onto  a  blank  8  X  11"  paper.  Before 
giving  the  same  directions  as  with 
Diagrar?.  1*  the  teacher  helps  the 
student  to  trace  the  outline  with 
their  finger. 

III.  DISCUSS  THE  GROUP  EXPERIENCE: 

Which  students  were  more  successful  In 
learning  to  draw?    What  helped  the  "stu- 
dents" to  learn  more  effectively?  How 
often  do  we  tell  school-agers  what  to  do 
and  are  frustrated  that  they  don't  under- 
stand and  don't  try?    What  has  this  group 
experience  helped  you  to  understand  about 
how  people  learn? 


mmm  no.  i 


Thanks  to  Becky  Bowman  of  Athens,   6a  for 
this  training  idea.     Original  source  is 
unknown . 

^  ^  "^i 
O  tJ  J 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


TURNING  CONFLICT  INTO  COOPERATION 


The  No-Lose  Method  of  resolving  conflict 
Is  an  "open-ended"  approach  based  on 
jnutLLal  satlsfactlonof  needs.  Neither 
party  knows  for  sure  what  the  ultimate 
solution  will  turn  out  to  be  -  It's  left 
open#  It  remains  uncertain*  It  only 
emerges  as  an  outcome  from  the  process  of 
finding  a  solution  both  can  agree  to. 

^  Preconceived  solutions  must  be 
abandoned. 

*  Power  cannot  be  used  to  obtain 
compl lance. 

*  Creative  thinking  must  be  used  to 
find  a  mutually  acceptable  solution. 

The  six  steps  of  the  No- Lose  Method  are: 

1.  Identify  and  define  the  problem 

2.  Generate  alternative  solutions 

3.  Evaluate  the  alternative  solutions 

4.  Mutually  decide  on  one  solution 

5.  Implement  the  solution 

6.  Evaluate  the  results  of  the  solution 

The  following  must  be  kept  In  mind: 

JhSL  conf  1  let  mst  QSL  defined  ^nsL 
understood 1n  terms  of  both  person's 
needs*  feelings  or  concerns.    You  want 
your  position  understood  and  you  also 
want  to  be  clear  about  the  other  person's 
position. 

It  Is  Important  that  fiacJtl  person'^  needs, 
feelings  Qt  concerns  are  expressed  with 
I-messages#  rather  than  blaming  or 
Judgmental  You-messages#  which  usually 
Impede  the  process. 

Active  Listenlngmust  be  used  because  It 
communicates  your  acceptance  and 
understanding  of  the  other  person's 
feelings.    Only  then  will  the  other 
person  feel  willing  to  understand  your 
feelings. 

The  Initial  "presenting  problem"  often 
turns  Into  a  deeper  or  more  basic  problem 
which  also  has  to  be  solved. 
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The  No-Lose  Method  requires  that  the 
leader  makes  a  commitment  not  to  use  his 
or  her  power  over  the  other  group 
members.    In  effect  the  director  who 
wants  to  use  the  No-Lose  Method  must 
communicate  the  following: 

"You  and  I  have  a  conflict  of  needs.  I 
respect  your  needs*  but  I  must  respect  my 
own  too.    I  will  not  use  my  power  over 
you  so  I  win  and  you  lose*  but  I  cannot 
give  In  and  let  you  win  at  the  expense  of 
my  losing.    So  let's  agree  to  search  to- 
gether for  a  solution  that  would  satisfy 
your  needs  and  also  satisfy  mine*  so  no 
one  loses." 

The  best  tools  for  effective  problem- 
solving  are: 

-active  listening 

-clear  and  honest  messages 

-respect  for  the  needs  of  the  other 

-trust 

-being  open  to  new  data 
-persistence 

-firmness  In  your  effort  to  succeed 
-refusal  to  revert  to  a  win-lose 
solution 

The  benefltsof  the  No-Lose  Method  are: 

-Increased  commitment  to  carry  out 

the  decision 
-higher-quality  decisions 
-warmer  relationships 
-quicker  decisions 

The  above  are  the  ideas  of  Thomas  Gordon 
as  presented  in  L.E.T.  :  Leadership 
Effectiveness  Training. 

Gordon's  other  books  utilizing  similar 
methods  are  T.E.T,  :  Teacher  Effective- 
ness Training  and  P.E.T.  :  Parent  Effec* 
tiveness  Training. 

This  article  first  appeared  in  the  HK- 
SOURCE,  Tennessee  State  University  Cen^ 
ter  for  Training  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance Newsletter. 
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NEWS  UPDATE 


GROWING  BY  LEAPS  AND  BOUNDS 


Enthusiasm  and  high  energy  was  strikingly 
evident  at  all  School -age  events  at  the 
1986  NAEYC  Conference  In  Washington^  DC. 
Over  100  people  (administrators^  college 
Instructors #  R4R  staff #  and  child  care 
workers)  attended  both  the  School -age 
p re-conference  session  and  the  School-age 
caucus.    Each  School -age  workshop  had 
between  50  and  150  In  attendance. 

Predominant  Concerns s 

Trainings  What  resources  are  avall- 
able#  where  to  get  help#  what  to  do  with 
untrained  staff*  how  to  motivate  staff  to 
want  more  training. 

Public  Pol  Icy I  How  the  latchkey  dollars 
(part  of  the  $5  million  In  state  grants) 
were  being  spent  was  another  hot  topic. 

Llcenslngg  How  to  get  separate 
regulations  In  their  state  and 
regulations  that  promote  quality  after 
school  care  seems  to  be  a  national  Issue. 

Older  Kidsa    How  to  work  with  them*  how 
to  attract  them*  and  how  to  keep  them  In 
the  program.    Mentioned  over  and  over 
was:    "When  the  kids  get  to  be  10  years 
old*  they  begin  leaving  the  program  one- 
by-one.    The  girls  first*  then  the  boys 
follow.    They  don't  want  to  be  with  the 
younger  kids.    Their  peers  tease  them 
about  being  with  the  babies.    They  beg  to 
be  able  to  stay  home  alone  and  parents 
see  this  as  an  epportunlty  to  save  money. 
So  the  parents  give  Into  the  kids  -  a 
double  plus  for  the  parents  :  a  happy  kid 
and  no  outlay  of  dollars. 

National  School -Age  Network/Qganlzatlon 
Since  the  orglnal  suggestion  In  San 
Francisco  In  1980  for  a  SACC  Caucus 
(which  led  to  a  special  evening  session 
In  Detroit  In  1981)*  there  has  been 
Interest  In  forming  a  national  associ- 
ation.   While  an  ass'n  would  Involve  a 
formal  constitution*  board  of  directors* 
and  membership  services*  a  national  net*- 


work  providing  an  annotated  directory 
seemed  a  more  feasible  Initial  endeavour. 
School  Age  NOTES  will  announce  updates  on 
this. 

Physical  Env1ronment»  THE  question  was 
how  do   we  work  In  a  cafeterla/cafetorlum 
setting  -  how  do  we  set  up?    What  do  we  do 
about  storage?    And  wide  open  spaces? 
How  do  we  provide  a  homo-like  feeling? 


NETWORKING 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

NEW!    NEW!  NEW! 

BLACK  HISTORY  RESOURCE 

Martin  Luther  K1ng>  Jr.  Board  fiamfl  Is  now 
available  In  K-mart*  Sears*  and  JC 
Penney' s.    Selling  for  $9.00*  the  newly- 
Invented  game  provides  a  fun  time  while 
school-agers  learn  about  this  historic 
black  man.    Part  of  the  profits  from  this 
game  will  go  to  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Center  for  Non- Violence  Social  Change 
In  Atlanta. 

54i 
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UPDATE 


WELLESLEY  STUDY  AFTER-SCHOOL 
CARE  FOR  HANDICAPPED  KIDS 

The  Wellesley  School -Age  Child  Care  Project 
has  launched  a  one-year  study    on  child 
care  for  school-age  children  with  physi- 
cal* emotional/  mental #  and  other  disa- 
bilities.   The  Project's  past  research 
suggests  that  very  few  communltltes  have 
considered  the  special  needs  population 
In  designing  before-and  afterschool 
programs.    Yet  the  need  for  care  for  this 
group  may  be  even  more  critical  than  for 
school-age  children  In  general, 

"Some  observers  have  suggested  that 
self-care#  along  with  training  In 
'survival  skills'.  Is  an  acceptable 
alternative  for  many  school-age  k1ds#" 
says  Dale  B,  Fink*  Director  of  the  new 
study,    "That  Is  a  debatable  proposition 
under  the  best  of  circumstances.  But 
when  1t  comes  to  children  with  dlsabll- 
Itlesf  there  Is  no  debate.    These  kids 
need  appropriate  supervision,"  This 
study  will  assess  the  extent  of  the  unmet 
need  for  such  services  and  spotlight 
those  communities  and  organizations  which 
have  found  creative  &  effective  approaches. 

The  study's  Investigators  want  to  hear 
from  parents  who  have  sought  child  care 
for  their  handicapped  school-agers#  and 
from  special  educators,  charitable  groups 
serving  disabled  children^  recreation 
professionals,  scouting  organizations, 
summer  camp  associations  and  school-age 
child  care  programs. 

Dissemination  cf  findings  will  be  through 
professional  conference  workshops  and  a 
booklet  titled/  School-Agg  Children  with 
Special  lilefid^  Hhat  Da  They  Qsi  When 
School's  Qiill 

Contact:  Dale  B,  Fink,  Director, 
School-  Age/Special  Needs  Study,  Center 
for  Research  on  Women,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  MA  02181,*^ft^^^_^ 
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ACTIVITIES 


BLACK  HISTORY  RESOURCES 

History  Playing  Card  Dfick.** 
52  portraits  of  distinguished  Black 
Americans  with  an  accompanying  booklet. 
Ages  4  -  Adult,  $4,95, 

Harriet  lutmn  fiam  iuid  study  ^« 
Explore  the  daring  life  of  Harriet  Tubman 
who  led  slaves  North  to  their  freedom 
along  the  "Underground  Railroad", 
Grades  2-6,  $6, 50, 

EaiD£m&  Black  Americans g Folder  £ams&  fox: 
th^  Classroor)!*** 

An  activity  book  with  games,  word  puzzles 
profiles  of  52  black  persons,  $9,95, 

mack  History^^* 

16"  Hands  on  cultural  activities  drawn 
from  black  history,  ages  4-12,  $10,95, 

Cornrows^» 

Delightful  storybook  about  two  children 
who  learn  about  the  African  Origins  of 
their  hairstyles,  ages  4-12,  $4,95, 

Martin  Luther  KlJifl  Jr...stQrv  q±  ^ 

Written  in  play  format.    Highlights  cer- 
tain periods  of  Dr.  King's  life.  Full 
color  illustrations.  Ages  6-12,  ($10,95), 

^Order  from  the  National  History  Project, 
Box  3716,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402, 

^^Order  from  Claudia's  Caravan,  PO  Box 
1582,  Alameda,  CA  9450,  (PH  415-521-7871) 

^^^Order  Bartley  Press,  11141  Georgia  Ave 
Suite  A6,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20902, 


FAMOUS  BLACK  AMERICAN  POSTERS 
Nabisco  Brands,  PO  Box  2636, 
High  Point,  NC  27260  FREE 

CHAPPY  JAMES  LEARNING  KIT 
HQ  CAP  USAF 

Maxwell  Air  Force,  AL  36115 


FREE 


EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS  &  PHOTOS  OF  BLACK 
ASTRONAUTS,  Curtis  Graves,  NASA  EDUC  LE, 
Washington,  DC  20546  FREE 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 


 I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow.   .$14.95 

 Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  .14.95 

 Kids'  America  lo.ss 

 Amazing  Days  8.95 

 Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones  8.95 

 Hug  A  Tree  8.95 

 Make  Mine  Music  7.95 

 MAKING  THINGS:  The  Handbook  of 

Creative  Discovery  8.95 

 Children  are  Children  are  Children  9.95 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  1 1 .95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  11.95 

 The  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  12.95 

THE  WORKSHOP  SERIES  each  book  7.95 


Native  American  Crafts 

Trash  Artists   Nature  Crafts 

Inventors   Writing  Crafts 

Make  Your  Own  Games 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 


 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care.  $10.95 

 School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16.95 

  Activities  for  School-Ag«  Child  Car« 

An  NAEYC   Publication   4.05 

PARENT  RESOURCES  &  ADMINISTRATION 

 School's  Out  -  Now  What?  10.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Directors  5.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Teachers  &  Parents  1 1 .95 

HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  12.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  YouDolf ...?  4.95 

 Blood  &  Guts  7.95 


The  EASYTO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 


 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays  11.95 

 Set  B  -Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  11.95 

 Set  C  -  Private  "I",  Magic  &  Make 

Believe,  Nature  Crafts  11.95 

COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING,  COOKING 

 Come  &  Get  It  7.95 

 Super  Snacks  ,  3.95 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline   9.95 

Creative  Conflict  Resolution  10.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  8.95 

Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  8.95 

Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  9.95 


 NEW  

WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE?  34.95 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training) 

Misbehaving'  12.95 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  issues)  12.95 

 2  years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

★  ★  LIMITED  SUPPLY!  ★  ★ 

Bound  Volumes  of  School  Age  Notes 

 4  sets   VOL*#»s  lf3,4,5  29.95 

A  $41  Value 

•  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 

•  Orders  more  that  $25  that  are  to  be  billed  must  be 
accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order. 

•  Monsy-back  guarantas  on  all  ordara. 

E  rJc        ^0®  NOTES  ^  ^ 


TOTALS,  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING 

Shipping  &  Handling  for  Books  and  Bound  Volumes 

$0-$12  1.75    $51-$75  4.50 

$13-$25    2.50    Over  $75  .  . . 

$26-$50   3.50      add  6%  of  book  order 

Name  

Address   

City  

State   ..  

Total  Books  $  

Shipping  &  Handling  $  

Subscriptions  $  

New?  □      Renewal?  □ 
Total  Payment  Enclosed  $  

15  January /FA  ruazy  1987 


RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  CSAC  CONFERENCE 


ACEI  CONFERENCE 


The  California  School  Age  Child  Care  and 
Recreation  Conference  will  be  held  Feb. 
1$  1987  at  San  Jose  State  University,  It 
will  feature  a  variety  of  workshops* 
speakers*  and  opportunities  to  meet  and 
talk  with  experts  In  our  field. 
Cost:  $20  Incl  lunch  ($15  for  CSAC 
members).  Contact:  Diana  Curl# 
Conference  Chain  2269  Chestnut  St#  Suite 
117#  San  Francisco*  CA  94123. 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  FAMILY  DAY  CARE  TAPES 

Training  tapes  on  Health  and  Safety 
related  to  Family  Day  Care  are  available 
from  Bank  Street  College.    Three  30 
minute  tapes  give  health  and  safety 
Information  related  to  field  trips* 
outdoor  play*  kitchens*  and  bathrooms. 
Fifteen  dollars  plus  $2.00  for  shipping 
and  handling  will  buy  all  three  tapes 
plus  an  accompanying  booklet.    Contact  : 
Bank  Street  College  of  Education  for 
Family  Day  Care  Cassettes*  Bank  Street 
College*  610  W.  112th  St.*  NY*  NY  10025 
from  Day  Care  USA  newsletter ^  9/15/86 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


The  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International  (ACEI)  Annual  International 
Study  Conference  will  be  held  April  30  - 
May  3*  1987  In  Omaha*  Nebraska. 
Explorina  tha  Crossroads  ion  children 
will  be  the  theme  with  more  than  100 
workshops  and  seminars  on  topics  of 
Interest  to  teachers*  teacher  educators* 
college  students*  day-care  personnel  and 
other  care  givers.    Symposia  on  early 
reading*  child  care*  child  abuse  and 
neglect*  cultural  diversity  In  the 
classroom*  changes  and  trends  In 
education*  and  current  research  In 
education  will  be  presented. 


CONTACT 


Mr.  Jerry  Odland*  ACEI* 
11141  Georgia  Ave.*  Suite  200 
Wheaton*  Maryland  20902 
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SPECIAL  ISSUE   32  PAGES 1 11 
CREATING  ENVIRONMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL-AGERS 


CREATING  ENVIRONMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL-AGERS  1s  what  this  Special  32-page  Issue 
1s  all  about!    Every  article  Is  designed  to  help  you  evaluate*  plan  and 
Implement  posltve  places  In  your  program.    Special  headings  will  tell  you 
the  specific  aspect  of  environment  addressed  1n  each  article. 


FEATURE 


CREATING  ENVIRONMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL-AGERS: 
PROMOTING  PRO-SOCIAL  SKILLS 

USING  YOUR  HEAD 

jby  Bonnie  Johnson 

When  Joel  was  about  four  years  old*  one  of  his  favorite  stories  was  Fred# 
Fred  Use  Your  Head.  Fred  was  frequently  saying:  "Mom#  help  me#  my  ball 
rolled  under  the  couch"  or  "Mom#  I  can't  reach  my  coat#  please  hBlp  me"* 
Mom,  being  a  wise  woman,  realized  It  was  time  for  her  growing  son  to  use 
his  brain  to  figure  out  how  to  get  the  objects  out  of  his  reach.  So  she 
said:  "Fred,  Fred*  use  your  head."  Fred*  at  first,  tried  to  get  his  head 
under  the  couch  to  get  the  ball  out.  Seeing  that  didn't  work,  he  began 
to  do  some  serious  thinking^  Suddenly  a  bright  Idea; 
Fred  ran  to  the  closet,  grabbed  the  broom,  went 
back  to  the  couch  and  used  the  broom  handle  to 
reach  the  ball  way  under  the  couch.  "Fred, 
Fred,  use  your  head"  became  a  standard  phrase 
In  our  house  to  mean:  Think  about  It.  We  know 
you  can  solve  the  problem  with  some  good  hard 
thinking. 

In  creating  environments  for  school-agers, 
what  are  the  priorities?    A  safe  place,  a  home-like 

atmosphere,  an  enriching  experience,  are  all  answers  child  care  profess- 
ionals and  parents  give  as  the  right  kind  of  place  for  school-agers. 
Others  would  say,  a  place  where  kids  can  make  choices  about  how  they 
spend  their  free  time  or  a  place  where  they  can  do  their  homework  or  a 
place  where  they  just  be  with  their  friends. 

However,  one  priority  that  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  is  creating  an 
environment  where  school-agers  learn  people  relationship,  problem-solving 
skills;  a  place  where  they  can  use  their  head. 


USING  YOUR  HEAD  Ccon't  from  p.l) 


In  an  Interview  with  CDF  Reports  (the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  newletter)»  Dr. 
James  Comer  asserts  that  schools  must , 
broaden  their  definition  of  education  to 
Include  teaching  kids  social  skills.  In 
the  interview*  Comer  was  asked  exactly 
what  he  meant  by  social  skills.  His 
answer:  "Children  have  to  know  how  to 
interact  with  each  other  and  with  adults 
in  a  school  and  outside  of  the  school  in 
a  way  that  meets  their  own  needs  without 
compromising  the  needs  and  rights  of 
other  people."    Later  in  the  interview* 
Dr.  Comer  was  asked  about  after-school 
activities.    A  portion  of  his  answer 
follows:    "There  is  no  group  of  kids 
any  more  that  you  can  just  allow  to  grow 
up.    You  can't  do  that.    Growing  up  is 
too  compi icated  today  and  you  have  to 
interact  in  a  way  to  help  the  kids  learn 
to  channel  their  aggression*  to  make  it 
available  as  energy  for  work  and  play  at 
appropriate  times*  and  to  act  in  their 
own  behalf  in  appropriate  ways.    You  have 
to  teach  all  of  this  very  carefully.  It 
is  not  like  in  the  past  when  if  you  had  a 
disagreement  you  could  have  a  fight  and 
get  it  over  with  and  go  back  to  work. 
That's  because  people  worked  in  the  forests* 
rivers*    and  steel  mills  and  other  places 
that    could    tolerate  that  kind  of 
behavior.    You  have  to  know    how  to 
negotiate  if  you  have  a  problem*  work  out 
solutions* .. .This  requires  a  higher  level 
of  social  development*  a  higher  level  of 
personal  control*  management  of  your 
emotions  and  feelings.    The  only  way  to 
get  to  the  higher  level  of  development  is 
through  interacting  with  somebody  you 

trust  who  cares  about  you  and  who  can  

take  you  there." 

What  are  sorre  of  the  ways  school-age 
child  care  workers  can  be  that  "somebody 
who  cares  and  can  take  school-agers  to  a 
higher  level  of  social  development"? 

Ron*  10  years  old*  wants  to  make  a  go- 
cart.    Sheila*  Rashon*  and  Lara  get  into 
many  squabbling  fights*  often  hitting 
each  other*  every  afternoon. 

In  looking  for  ways  to  handle  these  situ- 
ations* think  in  terms  of  Comer's  words. 


Ask  the  question:    How  can  I  respond  to 
Ron's  need  to  make  a  go-cart  that  will 
Increase  his  pro-social  skills  in  meeting 
his  own  need  without  infringing  on  others' 
rights?    How  can  I  assist  Ron  to  use 
thinking  skills  -  his  brain  -    to  think 
thru  what  he  needs  to  do  to  make  a  go- 
cart*  how  to  approach  other  kids  and 
adults  for  Involvement  and  how  to  elicit 
cooperation? 

MULTIPLE  CHOICE 
Choose  one  or  more: 

a.  Tell  Ron  you  don't  know  how  to  build  a 
go-cart  so*  he  can't  do  it. 

b.  Ask  Ron  what  his  ideas  are  about 
building  -  have  him  put  those  ideas 
into  a  written  plan. 

c.  Give  him  suggestions  on  resources 

-  Jack  who  made  one  last  year 

-  the    library  for  a  book  on  go-carts 

-  three  names  of  carpenters 

d.  Ask    Ron    what    can  he  do   to  obtain 
supplies  to  make  a  go-cart? 

e.  How    about  Sharon's    grandfather  who 
made  one  as  a  kid.  Could  he  tell  Ron 
about  it?? 

f.  Offer    to  make  it  for  him  since  he's 
just  a  kid  and  won't  make  it  as  well 
you  can. 

Answers 

NOl     a.  and  f.  are  not  conducive  to  Ron 
developing  his  own  thinking/social  skills. 
You  as  the  adult  have  taken  over*  doing 
both  the  thinking  and  acting  for  Ron. 

YESl      b.*c.*d.*e.    are  all  options  that 
will  assist  Ron  to  reach  a  higher  level 
of  social  development 11 

WHAT  about  Sheila*  Rashon*  and  Lara? 

Choose  one  or  more: 

a.  Separate  Sheila*  Rashon*  and  Lara  - 
send  them  to  separate  spaces  to  sit  out 
for  15  minutes. 

b.  Tell  them  you  are  going  to  talk  their 
parents  about  their  behavior  and  if  it 
doesn't  get  better  they  won't  be  able 
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USING  YOUR  HEAD  (^on't  from  p. 2) 

to  come  to  the  program. 

c.  Teach  them  skills  "for  staying  out  of 
fights".    (  See  p.9) 

d.  Give  them  a  Joint  project: 

1)  writing  and  performing  a  play 
about  three  friends  who  were 
always  fighting  and    what  they 
learned    about  being  a  friend  who 
listens*  or 

2)  cleaning  and  organizing  the  storage 
area*  or 

3)  teaching  the  younger  kids  to  play 
basketbal 1 • 

e.  Begin  a    "gripe  and  growl"  group. 

(See  p.9) 

Answer: 

NOl    a.  and  b.  are  both  solutions  which 
eliminate  the  problem  from  our  sight. 
Neither  solution  help  kids  to  develop  new 
pro-social  skills. 

YESl    c.f  d.#e.  are  all  ways  to  help 
Shell a»  Rashon,  and  Lara  to  present  their 
Ideas  without  shouting*  whining*  or 
hitting;  to  listen  to  each  other;  to 
grapple  with  and  come  to  a  mutually  sat- 
isfying decision  and  to  learn  to  coop- 
erate with  each  other.    All  need  the 
involvement  of  an  adult  to  be  a  role- 
model*  to  act  as  an  ombudsman  (middle 
person)  and  provide  actual  words  and 
phrases  that  the  kids  can  use. 


Excerpts  of  Dr.  Comer's  interview  with 
CDF  Reports     (Vol.  8,  no.  4,  August  1986) 
were  reprinted  with  permission . 

Dr,  James  Comer  is  the  Maurice  Falk 
professor  of  Child  Psychiatry  at  the  Yale 
Child  Study  Center  and  Associate  Dean  of 
Yale  Medical  School.     He  is  a  recognized 
expert  in  the  area  of  school  improvement . 

CD^  Reports  is  published  monthly  by  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund.  $P9,95/yr. 
Subscribe  to:  CDF  Reports,  122  C  St.,N.W., 
Washington r  DC  20001 


ACTIVITIES 

JARS        JARS  JARS 

For  science  experiences*  have  three  or 
four  large  jars.    Fill  jars  with  suggested 
items.  Change  contents  every  day  for  a 
week  OR  every  week  for  a  month. 

^  QUESS  HOW  MANY? 

Fill  one  or  two  jars  with  beans. 
Have  children  write  down  their  guess  of 
how  many  beans  are  in  each  jar.    At  the 
end  of  the  week*  have  a  big  countdown  to 
see  how  many  are  in  each  jar. 

^  FEEL  JARS 

Put  different  items  in  jars  (pudding* 
sandpaper*  cotton*  etc.).    Put  jars 
into  a  "feel  box"  (a  box  with  a  hole 
cut  out  for  hands  so  that  children 
cannot  see  what  they  are  feeling).  To 
make  it  more  difficult  leave  only 
enough  room  for  them  to  feel  with 
fingertips. 


See  CURRICULUM  CORNER  on  p.  17  for 
more  science  jar  ideas. 
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^^K^^^^  vo^^  WOMEN  S  HISTORY  MONTH 


"National  Women's  History  Week  was  first 
Initiated  as  a  special  time  each  March  to 
recognize  and  celebrate  the  lives  of 
countless  women  of  all  races*  ages*  cul- 
tures* ethnic  traditions  and  ways  of 
life.    Women's  History  Week  celebrations 
have  taken  many  forms  in  schools*  comm- 
unities and  workplaces*  honoring  women 
who  have  participated  in  history  by 
living  out  their  lives*  whether  in  ways 
grandly  eloquent  or  steadfastly  ordinary* 
and  in  doing  so  made  their  contributions 
to  our  shared  history." 

Due  to  an  increase  in  material  available 
and  in  a  greater  interest  in  women's 
history*  "many  states  and  cities  have 
been  celebrating  March  as  Women's  History 
Month".    (See  box  fcr  details  to  declare 
March  as  Women's  History  Month) 

What  is  Women's  History? 

"Women's  History  is  a  whole  now  way  of 
looking  at  the  events  and  individuals  who 
have  made  this  country  what  it  is  today. 
The  multicultural  study  of  women's  lives 
and  roles  throughout  the  history  of  this 
nation  brings  to  light  entirely  new 
aspects  of  American  life*  images  to  which 
all  girls  and  boys*  women  and  men  can 
rel ate." 

Promote  positive  images  of  women  for 
both  boys  and  girls. 

USE  March  1987  to  study  both  famous  women 
and  women  in  your  community  who  have 
contributed  to  your  country  and  to  your 
local  community.    ("Honoring  generations 
of  compassion*  courage  ad  conviction"  is 
this  year's  theme  for  celebrating 
National  Women's  History  Month) 

How?    Check  out  the  following  ideas: 

HOST  a  Celebration  Party  honoring 
mothers*  grandmothers*  close  women 
friends*  maybe  local  councilwomen*  other 
women  who  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  your  SAP.    Have  someone  tell  the  story 


about  a  famous  woman  and  the  story  of  a 
local  woman. 

MAKE  banners*  place  mats*  wall  murals 
invitations*  decorated  with  drawings  of 
women  who  have  made  compassionate* 
courageous*  and  convicted  contributions. 

WATCH  a  movie  or  TV  show*  then  discuss 
the  role  of  women  in  the  movie.  What 
contributions  did  they  make?    Were  they 
portrayed  as  strong  or  weak?     smart  or 
stupid?    leaders  or  followers?    What  kind 
of  work  did  the  women  do?    Then  write  and 
act  out  modified  versions  of  the  movie 
where  the  women  have  strong*  smart* 
leadership  roles  with  meaningful  careers. 

LIST  work/careers  the  school-agers  would 
like  to  do  as  adults  and  make  a  chart. 
Discuss  which  ones  only  men/women  can  do* 
which  are  traditionally  done  by  men  or 
women*  what's  the  pay*  how  much  education 
is  needed?   What  skills  are  needed?  What 
would  make  it  difficult  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  have  that  job? 

DRAW  postage  stamps  or  stickers  of  women. 
Check  with  your  post  office  to  obtain 
stamps  of  the  following  women: 

Abigal  Adams*  Clara  Barton*  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune*  Amelia  Earhart*  Helen  Keller* 
Sybil  Ludington*  Sojourner  Truth*  Harriet 
Tubman. 

ASK  a  woman  in  a 
non-traditional  job 
(lawyer*  construction 
worker*  telephone 
lineperson*  chief 
executive  officer  in  a 
business)  to  come  talk 
about  how  she  chose  her  career*  what 
problems  she's  encountered  and  what 
benefits  her  work  gives  her. 

VISIT  local  craftswomen  to  see  their 
work.    Ask  them  to  talk  about  their  work. 
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WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH  (con't.  from  p. 4) 


MAKE  a  poster  of  words  that  Include  women 
and  the  changed  word  that  Includes  women. 


linesman  - 
fireman 
policeman  - 
workman 
mailman 


1 Inesperson 
firefighters 
pol Ice  officer 
worker 

mall  carrier 


WRITE  letters  or  call  senators/ 
representatives  to  voice  your  support  of 
National  Women's  History  Week. 


CONGRESSIONAL 
RESOLUTION 

Designating  the  month  of  March  1987  as 
"Women**  Hiitory  Month" 

WhercM  Americin  women  of  every  nee,  cUm  and  ethnic 
beckground  helped  found  the  Nation  in  coundeti  recorded  and 
unrecorded  way*  aa  aervants,  alaves,  nuraci.  nuna,  homemakera, 
{nduatrial  workera,  tcachera,  reformers,  aoldiera  and  pioneera; 

Whereaa  American  women  have  played  and  continue  to  pUy  a 
cricicai  economic,  cultural  and  aodal  role  in  every  aphere  of  our 
Nation's  life  by  constitutiitg  a  aignificant  portion  of  the  labor  force 
working  in  and  outside  of  the  home; 

Whereas  American  women  have  i^yed  a  unique  rote  throughout 
our  history  by  providing  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  volunteer  labor 
force  and  have  been  particularly  important  in  the  establishment  of  early 
chariuble,  philanthropic  and  cultural  institutions  in  the  country; 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race,  clasa  and  ethnic 
background  aerved      -rly  leadera  In  the  forefront  of  every  major 
progreasive  social  ch    .s  movemetit,  not  orUy  to  secure  their  own  right 
of  suffrage  and  equal  opportunity,  but  also  in  the  abolitionist 
movement,  the  emancipation  movement,  the  industrial  Ubor  union 
movement  and  the  modem  civil  rights  movement;  and 

Whereas  despite  these  contributions,  the  roJe  of  American  wotoen 
in  history  has  been  coculstendy  overkx>kcd  and  undervalued  in  the 
body  of  American  history: 

Now,  \hertfort,  be  it  ruolued  by  Ae  Senate  and  Howie  of 
RepraentaUves  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  Confress  asHmbkd,  That 
the  month  of  March,  198/,  is  designued  at  "Women's  History  MontK",  and 
the  President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamolion  calh'nf  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  swdi  month  with  appropriau  ceremonies  and 
acsMties. 

PUase  contact  your  Reptesentatlve  and  Senator  today  and  request 
that  they  co-sponsor  tKe  House  and  Senate  Resolutions* 


101  Wonderful  Ways  to 
Celebrate  Women's  History 

Looking  for  some  new  activity  or  program 
Ideas  for  your  1987  observance  of 
National  Women's  Histoi  Month?  Contains 
a  wide  variety  of  succes^^ful  and  exciting 
program  Ideas  which  have  been  undertaken 
by  elementary  and  secondary  schools* 
colleoGS  and  community  organizations. 
Ideas  suitable  for  use  or  adaptation  for 
any  population. 
60  pagesf  paper 

7922  $6.95 


Great  Women 

Biographical  Card  Games 

Played  like  a  rummy  game*  each  deck  of  52 
cards  contains  photographs  and  facts 
Introducing  10  great  women  In  U.S. 
history.  The  cards  are  3"  X  4  1/2"  In 
size*  varnished  to  protect  color  and 
packed  In  a  tuck  box  with  instructions 
for  play  Included.  A  fine  group 
activity  and  wonderful  educational  gift. 
Grades  3-Adult 

Game  I:  Foremothers:  Susan  B.  Anthony* 
Mary  Shadd  Gary*  the  Grimke  sisters* 
Lucretia  Mott*  Ernestine  Rose*  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton*  Lucy  Stone*  Susette  La 
Flesche  Tibbies*  Sojourner  Truth  and 
Harriet  Tubman. 

6845  $7.00 

Game  II:  Founder  and  Firsts:  Clara 
Barton*  Mary  McLeod  Bethune*  Elizabeth 
Blackwell*  Nelly  Bly*  Antoinette  Brown* 
Amelia  Earhart*  Emma  Goldman*  Belva 
Lockwood*  Mary  Lyons  and  Margaret  Sanger. 

6846  $7.00 


RESOURCES 
Tatter hood  and  Other  Tales 
All  the  central  characters  in  these 
international  folk  tales  are 
females  -  decisive  heroines  of 
wit  and  achievement  who  set 
determine  their  own  fate, 
details  about  their  sources. 
Illustrations. 
Grades  1-6 
166  pagesf  paper 
6452 
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Available  from: 

National  Women's  History  Project 

P.O.  Box  3716 

Santa  Rose*  CA  95402 

(707)  526-5974 

Ask  for  a  FREE  catalog  which  contains 
many  more  books*  records*  movies  and 
curriculum  guides  plus  balloons*  pins* 
bumper  stickers*  and  posters  to  help 
celebrate  wonten  this  March  I 
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ACTIVITIES 


PROP  BOXES 

by  Tracy  Besley 


Prop  boxes  provide 

*  variety. . . . 

*  fresh  ideas. • . . 

*  impetus  for  creative  &  dramatic 
pursuits. . . . 

*  opportunity  for  individual  and  small 
group  choice. . . . 

*  readily  available  activities  for  all-day 
programming  because  of  unexpected  school 
closing. 

Each  prop  box  needs; 

1)  a  sturdy  box  (cardboard  or  plastic) 
with  a  cover.  Cardboard  file  boxes 
work  great!    Or  try  laundry  baskets. 

2)  a  label    (to  identify  the  type  of 
props  and  the  specific  contents). 

3)  contents 

4)  storage  place    (out  of  sight  and  off 
limits  to  school-agers) 


EQSI  OFFICE 

Unopened  junk  mail  (  kids  can  open  and 
sort).    Stamp  pads#  rubber  stamps  and 
small  pieces  of  scrap  paper.  Pencils* 
old  postage  stamps*  mailbags*  hats. 
Directions  to  make  a  mailbox  out  of  a 
cardboard  box. 

PIZZA  MiE 

Small  personal  pizza  boxes 
from  local  pizza  parlor* 
long  chef's  aprons  (  cut  4 
from  an  old  sheet)*  cut 
pepperoni  and  mushrooms* 
etc.  out  of  light  cardboard, 
(the  kids  can  color  them  in 
with  markers).  White  play- 
dough  store  in  an  airtight 
container.  Short  pieces  of  yellow  yarn 
(cheese)  ;  telephone*  pads  of  paper  and 
pencils  (for  writing  down  orders) 


MiL  STORE 

Lots  and  lots  of  empty  shoe  boxes*  filled 
with  old*  discarded  shoes.    Check  with  a 
shoe  store  who  might  give  away  an  old 
Braddock  device  (tool  that  measures  shoe 
size)*  otherwise*  use  rulers;  old  nylons* 
handbags. 

fix  II  M£ 

Small  broken 
appl iances:  radios* 
phones*  hair  dryers; 
screwdrivers*  wrenches. 
CAUTION; 

Remove  cords  from  all  electrical 
appliances  before  giving  to  kids. 

BEAUTY  PARLOR/  BABfiER  SHOP 

Curlers*  combs*  old  hair 
dryers  (cords  removed)* 
empty  cans  of  shaving 
cream*  razors  (without 
blades)  or  use  tongue 
depressers  to  simulate  razors* 
spray  bottles*  old  (broken) 
curling  Irons*  old  appointment 
books*  phone*  small  hand  mirrors 
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MAGNETS 

All  kinds  of  magnets;  different  items 
that  might  or  might  not  be  attracted  to  a 
magnet:  nails*  metal  shavings*  coins* 
plastic*  tin*  bottle  caps*  wood*  etc. 
(Put  in  ziploc  bags) 

SCALES 

Small  weighing  scales; 

Different  items;  sand*  nails*  cotton* 

rocks*  paper 

mOEBl  STORE 

Old  food  containers  (boxes*  cans* 
cartons*  etc.).    Use  real  grocery  bags. 
*  The  key  here  is  to  have  a  lot  of  stuff 
(Just  like  a  "real"  grocery  store  - 
the  more  realistic  the  better). 

March/April  1987 


PROP  BOXES  (con't.  from  p. 6) 
RESTAURANT 


RESOURCES 


Menus  from  different  restaurants  1n  town. 
Pictures  of  food  from  magazines,  glued  to 
paper  plates,  and  covered  with  contact 
paper,  tablecloths.    "Write  on  Wipe  off" 
sheets  for  order  pads,  aprons  (see  pizza 
parlor)    for  servers. 

QEEICL 

Old  typewriter,  old  computer,  ^j^Mk 
adding  machine,  calculator,  wSgS^S 
telephone,  address  books,  t^^^^^tI 
calenders,  appointment  books,  I  c^J^A:\ 
old  briefcases.  ^ 


LAST  WORD 


Many  of  these  prop  boxes  will  be  more  fun 
with  the  addition  of  other  larger  Items, 
such  as  an  old  donated  cash  register  or 
computer  or  Identifying  sign  or  stove. 
If  these  are  not  available,  have  written 
plans  for  kids  to  create  out  of  large 
cardboard  boxes. 

These  suggested  prop  boxes  are  just  the 
beginning.    Think  up  your  own  or 
brainstorm  with  the  school-agers  to  come 
up  with  your  own  list  that  fits  the 
particular  needs  of  your  locale. 
Some  older  kids  may  also  like  to  help 
make  prop  boxes. 


YMCA  SACC  CONFERENCE 

g;<cellence  ia  Child  Care  Is  the  theme 
of  the  YMCA  of  USA  Conference,  April  29  - 
May  1,  1987  at  the  Orlando  Marriott  Hotel 
in  Orlando,  FL.    David  Elkind  is  the 
keynote  speaker. 

For  more  Information,  contact: 

YMCA 

101  North  Wacker  Or 
Chicago    IL  60606 
1-800  USA  YMCA 


A  GOOD  SUB  IS  HARD  TO  FIND: 
Recruiting  and  Retaining  Temporary  Staff 
for  Child  Care  Programs 

A  fiofid        is.  Hard  ±a  Find  is  a  28  page 
booklet  addressing  the  issues  that  child 
care  programs  and  child  care  staff  face 
in  finding  substitute  teachers.  The 
booklet  is  written  for  teachers,  admini- 
strators, resource  and  referral  workers, 
and  substitute  teachers.    It  offers 
strategies  to  help  programs  find  substi- 
tutes and  suggest  ways  for  centers  to 
improve  their  substitute  policies.  For 
people  who  are  working  as  substitutes, 
the  booklet  outlines  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  temporary  employees 
working  in  child  care  programs. 

A  iaOfld  iut  ia  Hard  ifl  Find  was  written  by 
child  care  advocate  Dan  Bellm  with  Marcy 
Whitebook,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Child  Care  Employee  Project. 

UNIONIZING: 

A  Guide  for  Child  Care  Workers 

Unionizing!  A  iaiiidfi  ia£  Child  Care 
Workers  is  a  28-page  manual  for  child 
care  workers  who  are  considering  unioni- 
zation as  a  strategy  for  upgrading  their 
salaries  and  working  conditions.  This 
booklet  answers  questions  commonly  asked 
by  staff  and  parents  about  unions  in 
child  care  programs.  It  explains  the 
steps  Involved  in  a  union  organizing 
drive  and  discusses  the  range  of  issues 
that  can  be  covered  by  a  union  contract. 

Unionizing    was  written  by  staff  of  the 
Child  Care  Employee  Project  in 
conjunction  with  organizers  and  members 
of  the  Child  Care  Division  of  District 
65,  United  Auto  Workers,  and  Service 
Employees  International  Union. 

Both  booklets  are  available  from  the 
Child  Care  Employee  Project  (CCEP)  for 
$4.00/copy  (Includes  postage  and 
handling).  Send  check  or  money  order  to: 
CCEP,  P.O.  Box  5603,  Berkeley,  CA  94705. 
For  bulk  orders  of  ten  copies  or  more, 
contact  CCEP  for  reduced  ratos. 
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IDEAS/  SKILLS/  MATERIALS/  &  TOOLS 

by  Rich  Sco field 


Materials  are  provided.       Skills  such  as 
sawing  are  practiced.    Tips  such  as 
keeping  the  tops  on  magic  markers  when 
not  In  use  are  said  ahead  of  time.  Now 
Its  time  for  action  In  the  woodworking 
center  or  the  art  area.    Open-ended  Is 
"What  would  you  like  to  build  or  what  are 
you  going  to  draw."    The  answer  could  be 
one  of  a  million  different  ideas  limited 
only  by  the  imagination.    No  one  idea  Is 
right  or  wrong*  good  or  bad.    Some  ideas 
may  not  be  practical.    Many  times  an  idea 
has  to  fit  within  the  constraints  of 
space*  time*  and  resources.    "I'm  going 
to  build  a  house  as  big  as  my  house."  is 
an  idea  that  is  just  not 
practical*  but  it  can  be 
modified.  "Giselle*  if  you 

don't  have  enough  wood  or    y^-  --rr\^ 

enough  time  to  build  a  /r — 

house  that  large*  what   

can  you  do?  "    It  may  be  ^ 
that    Giselle  decides  to  "h^^^:^ 
build  a  small  doll-size 
house  or  child-size  club  house. 

Ihfi  environment  la  ^  facilitator  Ol 
action  just  as  the  adult  is  a  facilitator 
of  ideas.  The  environment  encourages 
Independent  operation  by  providing 
examples  of  ideas  and  skills  and  by 
making  available  the  materials  and  tools. 

This  means  children  can  find  things  to  do 
on  their  own  without  adult  direction* 
help  or  supervision.  Well*  let's  be 
realistic  and  say  minimal  adult 
interaction. 

In  the  Children's  World  Staff  Newsletter* 
Karen  Miller  writes  about  "Help  Yourself 
Art."    She  explains  that  this  is  the 
"free"  or  "open"  art  shelf  where  children 
can  help  themselves  to  the  materials  and 
make  whatever  they  wish.    There  are  two 
ways  the  open  art  shelf  or  any  "open" 
area  functions  and  are  an  essential  part 
of  an  open-ended  approach  to  programming. 

First,  "open"  Alfi^  facilitate  in 
other  are-^s  by  providing  "adjunct  props"* 
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These  are  the  props  that  are  not  integral 
to  the  play  but  add  to  its  value.  In 
other  words*  these  are  props  that  aren't 
necessary  for  the  type  of  play  happening 
but  make  it  more  real  and  more  fun  for 
the  kids.    Karen  Miller  describes  the 
child  who  is  playing  bus  in  the  drama 
corner  and  goes  to  the  open  art  shelf  to 
pull  out  paper*  markers*  and  scissors  to 
make  "bus  tickets."  The  adjunct  props  of 
bus  tickets  enhanced  the  dramatic  play. 

Second!  "open"         f^maS^  their  qmr 
jjlay..    This  is  the  most  common  way  for 
open-ended  programming  to  occur.    In  the 
case  of  the  open  art  area  it  means  rather 
than  the  adult  leading  children  through 
the  steps  of  a  particular  art  activity 
and  then  putting  the  materials  away* 
children  are  free  to  work  on  them  when 
they  want  to. 

The  open-ended  area  functions  best  when 
these  FOUR  components  are  Included. 

IDEAS    Independent  art  projects  are  hung 
not  only  in  the  art  area  but  around  the 
program.  Thus  someone*  seeing  a  crayon 
etching  they  like*  can  pull  out  the 
crayons*  paper  and  black  tempera  paint 
and  make  one. 

SKILLS    For  the  crayon  etching*  this  would 
mean  showing  the  steps  and  the  tools  used. 
A  crayon  is  attached  to  the  first  step 
example  which  shows  the  paper  filled  with 
rainbow  colors.  A  paint  brush  is  attached 
to  the  sheet  that  is  covered  with  black 
paint.    Scissors  are  attached  to  the 
final  sheet  which  shows  the  multi-colored 
designs  etched  on  the  paper. 

MATERIALS   The  art  materials  are  not  only 
available  but  are  also  easy  to  use.  For 
the  paint  this  means  that  it  is  already 
mixed  and  in  easy-to-handle  containers. 

TOOLS    The  tools  can  be  markers* 
scissors*  and  rulers  in  the  art  area  or 
bowls*  spoons  and  measuring  cups  in  the 
cooking  corner • 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

STAYING  OUT  OF  FIGHTS  "GRIPE  AND  GROWL" 


FROSOOALSaUS 

149 

GROUP  IV:  SWa  ALTERNATIVES  TO  AGGRESSION 
Scu.  40x  SUjlng  Out  of  Fights 

STEPS                                    NOTES  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Scop  uid  count  10  lett 

Discuss  how  this  can  help  the 
student  to  calm  down. 

2.  Dedde  what  the  problem  Is. 

Discuss  the  consequences  of 
fighting,  and  whether  fighting 
can  solve  a  problem. 

3.  Think  about  your  choices: 

List  a  variety  of  alternatives. 

a.  Walk  away  for  now. 

Students  should  ask  to  leave  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  if 
necessary. 

b.  Talk  to  the  person  in  a 
friendly  way. 

Discuss  how  to  read  the 
behavior  of  the  other  person 
(l.e.,  is  he/she  calm  enough  to 
talk  with)  and  evaluate  one's 
own  degree  of  calmness  and 
readiness  to  talk  al?out  the 
problem.  Discuss  ways  to  suie 
the  problem  In  a  nonoffcnsWe 
manner. 

c.  Ask  someone  for  help  in 
•  solving  the  problem. 

Discuss  who  can  be  of  the  most 
help:  a  teacher,  parent,  or  friend. 

4.  Act  out  your  best  choice. 

If  one  choice  doesn't  work,  the 
student  should  try  another  one. 

SUGGESTED  SITUATIONS 

School:  Someone  says  that  you  did  poorly  on  your  schoolworlc 

Home.  Your  brother  or  sister  tattles  on  you. 

Peer  group:  Someone  doesn't  play  fiairly  in  a  game  or  calls  you  a 
name. 

A  "Gripe  and  Growl"  group  allows  k1ds  to 
meet  together  on  a  regular  basis  (weekly) 
to  talk  about  events  In  their  day /week 
that  have  angered,  frustrated  or  annoyed 
them*    The  group  provides  a  structured, 
safe  place  to  air  emotional  bumps  and 
scrapes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS; 

Have  kids  sit  In  circle  or  sem1-c1rcle  on 
soft  chairs,  pillows,  carpeted  floor  or 
any  comfortable  space. 

Give  younger  or  shy  school-agers  a  prop 
(anger  puppet  or  magic  microphone)  to 
help  them  be  more  vocal. 

Let  this  be  a  ventilating  session,  not  a 
problem-solving  time.    If  the  group  natu- 
rally comes  up  with  a  solution,  that's 
okay. 

Make  a  rule  that  each  k1d  has  so  much 
time  to  talk  without  any  Interrruptlons. 

From  the  PREJUDICE  BOOK  as  It  appeared  In 
CREATIVE  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  by 
William  Kreldler.  (See  p  31  to  order). 


Flgurv2X  MiclMl«*s  Cm  Card 


SUying  Out  of  FiflhU 
Stop  and  count  to  ten. 
D«cid«  what  the  problem  Is. 
Think  about  your  choices: 

a.  Walk  away  for  now. 

b.  Talk  to  the  peraon  In  a  friendly  way. 

c.  A»k  aomeone  for  help  In  solving  the  problem. 

.  Act  out  your  best  cholca. 


How  did  you  do? 


©©© 


TabU2.  Body  Lanauage 


FRIENDLY 

Normal  tone  of  voice 

Smiting 

Relaxed  face 

Hands  down  to  your  sides 

Standing  relaxed 
Hands  relaxed 


NOT  FRIENDLY 

Whiny  or  loud  voice 
Frowning 

Tight  face  (teeth  clenched) 
Hands  on  htpa,  arms  tightly 

folded 
Leaning  forward 
Hands  making  a  fist 


Reprinted  with  permission  from 
SKXLLSTREAMING  7HZ  ELEMSHTARY 
SCHOOL  CHILD  h\)  HcGinntz  A  Arnold. 


neprinted  with  permission  from 
SKILLSTREAMJtK  THS  EtOtEHTARY 
SCHOOL  CHILD  by  ncGinnis  S  Arnold* 
S€9  p,  30  G  31  to  order* 
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PROGRAM  PLANS 

PLAYGROUNDS  AND  SCHOOL-AGERS 

.by  Rich  Scofield 


Activities  on  playgrounds  are  a  major 
component  of  any    school-age  program. 
Physical  development  and  skills  are 
enhanced*    socialization  is  facilitated* 
and    creative    play  is    encouraged.  The 
following    are  some  considerations  about 
playgrounds  for  use  by  school-agers. 

^  ii^  ^  separate  from  pre-schoolers 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  fenced 
separation  (unless    required    by  your 
state's  licensing  regulations)  but  rather 
an    area    of    the    playground    for  older 
children    to    play  without    running  into 
pre-schoolers.     This    is    important  not 
only    as  a  safety  factor  but  also 
psychologically.    School-agers  like 
having    their    own  space  and    like  being 
separated  from  the  "babies". 

Provide  large  Anea&  for  ball  games i  kite 

flyings 

Realistically  evaluate  the  outdoor  space 
you  have  availablu.    If  the  space  is  too 
small  for  the  older  kids  to  play  kickball 
and  other  activities  that  need  a  lot  of 
space*  find  a  park  or  school  playground 
you  can  use  regularly.    While  most 
programs  are  very  conscious  of  this  need 
during  the  summer*  opportunities  for  ball 
playing*  running*  bicycling  should  be 
considered  during  the  school  year*  too. 

Fixed  playground  equipment  will  be  used 
jDora  1^  younger  school-agers. 

Developmental ly*  the  five  and 
six  year  olds*  will  want  to 
practice  their  physical 
motor  skills:  climbing* 
jumping*  swinging. 
Climbing  apparatus*  swings 
and  slides  will  be  used  by 
them.    The    older  children 
lose  interest  in  a 
particular  piece  of 
equipment  once  they  have 
mastered  climbing  and 


jumping  from  it.    However*  swings  and 
their  soothing  rhythm  and  jumping  off  for 
the  risk-taking  effect  continues  to  hold 
an  attraction  for  them. 

Older  children  need  moveable  playground 
equipment  Ian  building  ^  constructing. 

Stacking  crates*  roll ing  barrel s  and 
tires*  hauling  concrete  blocks*  and 
laying  out  planks  are  the  types  of  acti- 
vities school-agers  will  use  to  create 
their  own  part-real*  part-imaginary  play 
props.  (To  prevent  your  play- 
ground from  looking  like  a 
junk-yard  paint  the  tires* 
barrels*  blocks*  and  planks  in 
bright  stripes  and  spots,) 


ilSfi  unique  and  different  play  props 
your  playground 


for 


Car  bodies  with  glass*  upholstery*  doors* 
and  any  other  safety  hazards  removed  are 
unique  additions.    Old  bathtubs  and  sinks 
can  be  used  for  water  play  (natural lyl) . 
Make  sure  you  always  drain  water  and 
leave  drain  open  after  using  to  prevent 
stagnant  water  from  forming.    Old  row- 
boats  not  only  make  great  outdoor  props 
but  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  using  real 
tools  and  doing  real 
adult  work.  They  can 
sand  wooden  splinters 
and  file  down  metal 
burrs  and  jagged  edges. 

Provide  opportunities  for  tension- release. 

This  includes  swings*  sand 
play*  jumping  rope  and  water 
play.    Often  after  a  hard 
day  at  school  even  older 
children  need  to  unwind 
with  soothing  repetitious 
activities  that  do  not  have 
any  rules  attached  to  them. 
They  can  parti cipiate  without  much  concen- 
tration or  need  to  interact  with  others. 
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PLAYGROUNDS  AND  SCHOOL-AGERS  (con't.  from  p. 10) 


Makfe  "QQt-away^frQm- it-all"  ^f^^QQ, 

Just  like  adults*  k1ds  need  private  space 
to  be  alone  or  to  retreat  from  the  world 
for  awhile  or  to  feel  like  they  are  away 
from  adults.    Concrete  pipes*  wooden 
crates*  tents*  and  clubhouses  can  provide 
this  type  of  space. 

Move  Indoor  curriculum  outdoors 

Paint  easels*  the  finger  painting  table* 
dress-up  props*  outdoor  "runs"  for  pet 
guinea  pigs*  reading  corner  with  blanket 
and  comic  books*  and  cooking  (using  fire 
can  be  a  whole  unit)  all  work  great 
outdoors. 


Safety  guidel 1nes  lor  Swings  Other 
Equipment 


Cfwck  r«9u1«r1y  for  Horn  or  broktn  parts. 

Cap  or  wrap  tape  around  exposed  bolts, 
/nuts,  end  sharp  edges. 


ileplscc  herd  heavy  seats  tilth  llfiht  I 
canvas  or  pUitlc. 


Provide  .  "cushlonlna"  surface 


fattnrttys  and  other  tqui  paint 
should  b*  out  of  reach  of  ^ 
■oving  tqulpettnt  or  i 
juHp1r»t  froa  It. 


Anchor  properly  and  wake  sure  aoundf  aren't 
left  for  someone  to  trip  over. 


Create 
ground 


different  ^^y^.  ta        your  play- 


Use  basketball  court  or  block  off  part  of 
parking  lot  for  roller  skating  rink  - 
bring  record  player  or  tape  recorder 
outside  and  skate  to  music. 


PLAYGROUND  SAFETY  TIPS 

Most  playground  related  injuries  (60  to 
70%  are  caused  by  falls*  particularly 
from  equipment.    Therefore*  the  type  of 
playground  surface,  especially  within  the 
fall  zone  of  the  equipment*  is  VERY 
important.    Asphalt*  concrete  and  other 
hard  surfaces  or  equipment  should  not  be 
within  the  fall  zone.    (The  fall  zone 
includes*  for  example*  the  area  beyond 
the  swings  where  someone  could  land  when 
jumping  off.)    Appropriate  resilient 
surface  materials  include  sand*  pea 
gravel,  shredded  tires*  wood  chips* 
shredded  bark  and  rubber  matting.  These 
must  be  maintained  to  prevent  packing 
down*  decomposing*  or  collecting  of 
trash*  such  a  broken  glass.    Sand*  a 
common  surface  under  playground 
equipment*  often  gets  kicked  away  over 
the  years  leaving  only  a  thin  covering 
over  the  hard  packed  earth.  A  covering  of 
six  to  ten  inches  is  recommended. 


Approaching  Uqm.  Playgrounds 

When  playground  equipment  is  unfamiliar 
to  the  children*  such  as  their  first 
visit  to  a  particular  park  with  inviting 
climbing  apparatus*  break  into  small 
controlled  groups.    Each  group  gets  its 
turn  on  the  equipment.    This  eliminates 
the  mad  rush  to  be  first  on  top  and  the 
overestimation  of  their  own  ability  or 
underestimation  of  the  difficulty  or 
height  of  equipment  that  increases  the 
chances  of  accidents. 

REFERENCE: 

"Preventing  Playground  Injuries"*  Ifiiias. 
Child         Quarterly  1  Spring*  1983. 
Four  isuues/yr  $8  from  Corporate  Child 
Development  Fund  for  Texas,  510  S 
Congress*  Suite  122*  Austin*  TX  78704 


Reprinted  from  the  July/August  1983 
issue  of  School  Age  NOTES 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


THE  MAGIC  OF 


Humor  1s  essential  to  any  smoothly  func- 
tioning system  of  Interaction*  to  any 
healthy  person*  and  to  any  viable  group* 
Humor  1s#  In  the  last  analysis*  no  joke. 
(Dr*  Gary  Alan  Fine#  University  of 
Minnesota) 


HUMOR 

by  Joel  Goodman 

perfect"  (by  being  able  to  laugh  at 
their  own  foibles).  Increases  retention 
(by  freeing  attention  through 
laughter) #  and  Increases  the  comfort 
level  (by  building  Interest  and 
energy  through  laughter). 


Humor  Is  a  serious  business*    It  can 
serve  as  a  powerful  tool  for  people  In 
all  walks  of  life  to  prevent  the  build-up 
of  stress,  to  Improve  communicationsf  to 
enhance  motivation  and  morale,  to  build 
relationships,  to  encourage  creative 
problem-solving,  to  smooth  the  way  for 
organizational  change,  and  to  magically 
turn  learning  situations  from  work  into 
fun. 

WHY  SHOULD  WE  BE  SERIOUS  ABOUT  HUMOR? 

Working  in  school-age  child  care  is  a 
serious  matter*    You  want  school-agers 
to  learn  new  skills,  to  deal  with  the 
Important  issues  facing  them  in  their 
school,  community  and  at  home,  and  to 
develop  a  sense  of  teamwork*    So,  why 
should,  you  be  serious  about  humor?  Why 
should  you,  as  the  leader,  be  Interested 
in  building  humor  into  your  program? 

*  Caring  for  school-agers  will  be  more 
fun  for  the  leader  if  humor  is  Involved 
and  it  will  be  contagious  -  the  kids 
will  enjoy  themselves  more* 

*  If  the  kids  enjoy  themselves,  they  will 
want  to  "be  there"  -  motivation  will 
corrie  from  them,  which  will  make  your 
Job  as  leader  much  easier* 

*  Leaders  will  come  across  as  a  human 
beings  (rather  than  someone  on  a 
pedestal)  if  they  can  laugh  with  the 
school-agers  and  if  they  can  laugh  at 
themselves*  It  is  much  easier  to  relate 
to  a  "human  being*" 


*  Humor  is  a  powerful  tool  for  enhanc- 
ing self-confidence  and  for  building 
empathy  among  people.    In  helping 
people  to  tap  their  own  sense  of 
humor,  we  are  helping  them  develop  an 
Important  ability  for  dealing  with 
challenges  and  problems* 

*  Humor  can  promote  a  positive  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  leader  and  partici- 
pants*   As  Robert  Rosenthal's  powerful 
research  on  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
shows,  this  positive  attitude  can  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  when  1t 
comes  to  learning,  achievement,  and 
productivity* 

*  Humor  makes  it  easier  to  hear  feedback 
and  new  information*    Humor  gives  us 
perspective  on  problems  -  it  helps  us 
to  "get  away"  from  the  situation  and  to 
see  possible  solutions  in  perspective* 
This  is  an  Important  life  skill* 

*  Humor  can  be  used  directly  to  "teach 
the  basics*"    There  are  hundreds  of 
practical  activities  involving  humor  as 
a  vehicle  that  invite  people  to  prac- 
tice even  the  most  basic  "nuts  and 
bolts"  skills*    Humor  has  the  unique 
ability  to  simultaneously  lighten 

(the  atmosphere)  and  to  enlighten 
(group  members)*    The  beauty  of  it 
is  that  education  and  enjoyment  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.    In  fact,  the 
synergy  between  learning  and  laughing 
will  produce  more  learning  and  more 
laughing  *•*  a  great  formula  for 
successful  school-age  groupsi 


*  Leaders  report  that  the  use  of  humor 
decreases  "discipline  problems",  in*- 
creases  listening,  and  decreases 
pressure  on  participants  to  "be 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  HUMOR  (con' t.  from  p.22) 
WHAT  TO  DOx 

Build  more  "humor  Into  your  program  with 
£•5  (ease).    That  1s#  1f  you  follow  the 
£asy  guidelines  below*  your  Hu»or 
Quotient  will  grow. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Start  a  protext 
movement  (that  1s#  a 
positive  context)  by 
creating  a  humor-filled 
environment.  This 
could  be  as  simple  as 
setting  up  a  bulletin 
board  In  your  room  that 
has  on  It  cartoons* 
funny  photographs* 
Jokes*  or  humorous  quotes. 
Kids  could  check  this  bulletin  board  as  a 
way  to  recharge  their  batteries.  This 
Is  an  effective  way  to  Introduce  humor 
In  the  environment  -  without  putting  you 
on  the  spot  to  be  a  "stand-up  comic." 
(In  fact*  there  are  hundreds  of  ways  to 
build  humor  Into  the  atmosphere  without 
you  having  to  be  a  Joke-teller.) 
For  Instance: 

1)  Have  a  Joke-sharing  session  at  snack 
time  (or  staff  meeting)  once  a  week. 

2)  Read  aloud  humorous  stories  (the  pro- 
gram that  laughs  together  lasts 
together). 

3)  Come  up  with  a  common  signal  (e.g.* 
putting  your  thumbs  on  your  chin  and 
wiggling  your  fingers)  that  Is  a  light 
way  of  saying*  "uh  oh  ...  I  think 
we're  about  to  get  Into  an  argument*" 

4)  Review  the  day  (or  week)  for  any  sit- 
uations that  were  "ridiculous."  This 
Is  a  wonderful  way  for  children  (and 
adults)  to  practice  the  skill  of  being 
able  to  see  the  humor  around  and  with- 
in us.    After  deciding  on  the  dally 
event  that  receives  the  "That's 
Rldlculousl"  award*  write  several 
paragraphs  describing  It  In  a  note- 
book.   Then  take  a  Polaroid  picture 
that  captures  the  essence  of  the 
event*  and  place  the  photo  above  the 
paragraphs.    Co-authoring  a  humor  book 
of  this  kind  Is  a  delightful  way  to 


operational Ize  Victor  Borge's  notion 
that  "laughter  Is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  people."   Keeping  an 
on-going  "That's  Rldlculousl"  book 
can  be  an  enjoyable  way  of  keeping 
things  In  perspective  and  of  building 
Interpersonal  bonds.    (Hanock  McCarty 
developed  this  Idea  with  his  six-year 
old  son*  Ethan.    Pass  It  on  for 
parents  to  do  at  home.) 


E)(TEND 

One  goal  of  school-age  programs  Is  to 
help  kids  extend  their  learnings  Into  the 
"real  world"  -  the  school*  the  community* 
the  family.    The  same  applies  to  humor. 
Why  not  look  for  ways  to  help  kids  build 
more  laughter  Into  their  lives.    It  could 
be  as  simple  as  any  of  the  following: 

CREATE  a  "Jargon  dictionary":  With 
tongue-in-cheek*  have  the  kids  make  a 
list  of  common  words  or  phrases  used  In 
your  program*  along  with  humorous  defini- 
tions.   Here  are  some  samples  from  one 
school : 

**  "Where  are  you  at?"  =  You  look  like  I 
feel . 

Negotiate  =  substitute  word  for  "Argue" 
"I'm  comfortable  with  that"  =  means  "I 
agree  with*"  "I  am  tired*"  "I  trust  you 
to  do  the  work" 

Brainstorm  =  no  one  knows  the  answer* 
but  If  we  all  talk  at  once... 
Under  consideration  =  the  Issue  Is  dead 
"I'll  have  to  think  about  It"  ^  "I'll 
have  to  figure  out  how  to  have  you 
agree  with  me" 

START  a  humor  phone  chain:  Make  up  a 
roster  of  the  people  In  your  group.  Call 
the  first  person  on  the  list  and  pass 
along  a  Joke  or  humorous  quote.  That 
person*  In  turn*  would  call  the  second 
person  on  the  list  and  pass  along  a  "Joke 
for  the  day."    This  dial-a-joke  chain 
would  continue  through  at  least  one  cycle 
of  the  roster.    Of  course*  you  could 
always  go  back  for  seconds  1    Or  a 
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THE  MAGIC  OF  HUMOR  (con't.  from  p. 13) 


HUMOR  CHAIN  LETCEB:  Everybody  loves 
to  get  mall.    Think  of  how  happy  the 
Charlie  Browns  of  this  world  would  be  If 
they  were  to  open  their  mailbox  one  day 
and  have  loads  of  laughs  pour  outi  You 
can  make  this  happen  for  yourself  and  for 
others  by  starting  a  humor  chain  letter. 
Simply  plunk  a  cartoon*  joke#  humorous 
quote#  a  satire^  an  Erma  Bombeck  column^ 
or  a  riddle  in  the  mail  to  a  fr1end# 
family  member*  or  someone  you  would  like 
to  befriend.    Include  a  note  asking  them 
to  add  one  humorous  item  to  the  envelope 
and  send  it  on  to  someone  else.    This  Is 
a  wonderful  way  to  create  a  geometric 
explosion  of  laughter.    This  kind  of 
chain  letter  can  enrich  our  lives  with 
laughter. 


o 


ACD  some  magic  to 
life. ..literally: 
There  are  many  magic 
tricks  that  are  ex- 
cellent vehicles  for 
making  a  point  and 
for  evoking  laughter  and  a  sense  of 
wonder.    These  tricks  can  be  used  to 
motivate  people  or  on  the  spur-of-the- 
moment  to  capture  attention  or  to 
illustrate  an  idea.    You  might  be 
especially  Interested  in  a  book  by 
Joel  Goodman  and  Irv  Furman#  M&SIC  AND 
lat  EDUCATED  fiAEfill*  which  contains 
dozens  of  easy-to-do  and  powerful- in- 
effect  tricks  along  with  hundreds  of  ways 
to  use  them  (e.g.#  helping  people  to 
learn  such  skills  as  problem-solving* 
communicating*  building  positive  self- 
concept*  public  speaking*  following 
directions*  etc.). 

APPOINT  a  "court  jester:"    On  a 
rotating  basis*  it  might  be  fun  to  have  a 
different  kid  assume  the  role  of  "court 
jester"  each  day.    The  jester  could  be 
responsible  for  injecting  some  humor 
during  the  day  by  doing  a  skit*  by 
playing  a  funny  excerpt  from  a  comedy 
album*  or  by  sharing  some  of  his/her 
definitions  from  the  jargon  dictionary. 


MAKE  your  own  humor  "first-aid  kit:" 
Laughter  really  is  the  best  medicinel 
Put  together  a    first-aid  kit*  consisting 
of  sure-fire  stimuli  that  tickle  your 
funny  bone  (e.g.*  your  favorite  humorous 
sayings*  a  comedy  record*  readings  from 
your  favorite  humorist*  photographs  that 
invite  you  to  chuckle*  a  joke  or  riddle 
that  you  can  keep  in  your  wallet*  etc.). 
Whenever  you're  feeling  blue  or  stressed* 
just  pull  out  your  first-aid  kit  and 
remember.... he  (or  she)  who  laughs  lastsl 

These  £asy  guidelines  can  magically 
turn  your  program  into  a  funshop*  where 
school-agers  will  be  laughing  all  the  way 
to  the  learning  bank.    Yes*  it  is 
possible  to  "make  sense  of  humor"  and  to 
serve  it  as  a  way  of  bringing  together 
laughter  (hahal)  and  learning  (ahal). 


This  article  is  adapted  with  permission 
from  "The  Magic  of  Hvmor:  Laughing  All 
the  Way  to  Learning  Bank"  and  "How  to 
Add  Light  Years  to  Your  Life"  from 
the  LAUGHING  MATTERS  magazine  edited  by 
Joel  Goodman.     This  quarterly  magazine 
is  a  goldmine  of  laughs  and  ideas  on  the 
positive  power  of  humor  in  everyday  life 
and  work.     To  subscribe  for  a  year,  send 
a  check  for  $15  to  The  HUMOR  Project, 
110  Spring  St.,  Saratoga  Springs,  NY 
12866.     For  more  information  on  the 
programs  and  resources  available  through 
The  HUMOR  Project,  write  to  Dr*  Goodman 
at  the  above  address.     See  p.   32  for 
information  on  the  second  national 
conference  on  THE  POSITIVE  POWER  OF 
HUMOR  AND  CREATIVITY  co-sponsored  by 
The  Humor  Project. 
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EDITORIAL 


CREATING    ENVIRONMENTS    FOR  SCHOOL-AGERS  TO  THRIVE  IN 
BOTH  NOW  AND  IN  THE  1990«S 

by  Rich  Sco field 


School-age  child  care  Is  entering  a 
third  phase  In  terms  of  national  focus. 
The  first  phase  beginning  less  than 
eight  years  ago  re- Introduced  the  Issue 
of  latchkey  children.    (The  first  time 
was  in  World  War  II  after  which  the 
issue  dropped  out  of  the  media.) 
Although  today  there  are  still  latchkey 
children  sitting  home  alone*  they  have 
left  the  media's  glare.    However*  the 
term  "latchkey"  has  been  given  a 
permanent  place  in  our  national 
vocabulary.    The  ^acond  4aliasfi.  was  the 
advocacy  for  development  of  programs. 
This  was  highlighted  by  the  passage  of 
legislation  In  California  and  other 
states  as  well  as  the  Federal 
legislation.    Program  development  is  now 
in  full  swing.    The  third  ^ihksfi.  is  now 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  existing 
programs  and  set  standards  for  future 
ones. 

The  "baby  boomlet"  which  has  just 
reached  the  primary  grades  will  have  a 
major  Impact  on  the  demand  for  school- 
age  care  now  and  through  the  1990' s. 
While  school  systems  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  the  potential  of  after  school 
care*  they  are  also  beginning  to  feel 
the  space  squeeze  from  the  "baby 
boomlet"  and  the  pressure  to  improve 
academic  scores.    Thus  in  terms  of 
creating  environments  for  school-agers* 
it  will  be  important  to  preserve  the 
space  integrity  of  programs  and  maintain 
the  quality  of  "child-responsiveness" 
rather  than  succumb  to  an  extension  of 
the  school  curriculum. 


key  factors  in  doing  well  in  school* 
staying  away  from  drugs*  and  becoming 
productive  adults.    After  school 
programs  that  create  environments  which 
help  children  gain  a  positive  self-image 
and  increase  their  self-esteem  are 
contributing  to  the  foundation  for  the 
children's  academic  success  and  success 
in  life.    They  also  provide  the 
"meaningful  experiences"  which  enhance 
and  facilitate  learning  by  making 
classroom  teachings  corne  alive  and 
relate  to  the  real  world.    How  do 
programs  do  this?  How  do  they  create 
environments  that  school-agers  thrive 
in? 

-By  empowering  both  the  children  and 
the  adults  to  create  the  program.  The 
children  are  integral  to  planning 
activities  which  develops  their 
ownership  In  the  program.    The  direct 
caregivers  are  on-the-spot  decision 
makers 'w'no  can  respond  flexibly  and 
spontaneously  even  if  it  means 
abandoning  a  planned  activity. 

-By  giving  to  the  children  choice* 
independence*  and  responsibility  which 
helps  develop  decision-making 
abilities  and  critical  thinking  skills, 

-By  providing  the  ideas*  skills* 
materials*  and  tools  to  let  their 
imaginations  fly. 

-By  allowing  for  the  natural  child 
groupings  that  promote  both 
socialization  and  individual  time. 


As  we  struggle  with  the  issues  of 
quality  care  and  the  impact  of  programs 
in  the  schools*  let's  remember  that 
there  is  room  for  compatibility.  Our 
goals  are  the  same*  that  each  child  is 
able  to  develop  to  his  or  her  fullest 
potential.    We  know  that  a  positive 
self^concept  and  high  self-esteem  are 


-By  recognizing  developmental  needs 
and  characteristics  and  acknowledging 
individual  differences  that  make  the 
program  truly  "child-responsive" 
rather  than  "adult-directed." 
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STORAGE  STRATEGIES 


fOR  scHOO^-^^^^^'"  EVERYTHING 


IN  ITS  PLACE???? 


Storage  In  any  school -age  program  Is  an 
on-going  problem.    The  main  difficulties 
are: 

-  Too  little  shelf  and  closet  space 

-  Messy  and  disorganized  storage  areas 

-  Bulky*  odd-shaped  and  hard-to-store 
Items 

-  Easily  lost  small  pieces 

-  Supplies  hard  to  find  when  needed. 

Plus*  many  programs  are  located  In  shared 
space*  with  daily  or  weekly  setting-up 
and  taking-down  which  complicates  open- 
shelf  storage. 


ORANGE  CRATES  ON  WHEELS 


WAGONS 
GREAT  IDEA: 

Place  board  games*  opened*  face  up  on  a 
table  -  cover  with  clear  contact  paper  to 
protect  and  secure  game  board  in  place. 
The  board  game  is  always  available  but 
the  table  can  still  be  used  for  other 
purposes.* 


The  following  are  just  a  few  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  storage  headaches. 


MULTIPLE  SKIRT  HANGERS* 


Try  ziploc  bags  for  holding  small 
pieces  from  board  games.  Store  the  filled 
bags  In  a  hanging  shoe  bag.  Label 
outside  of  shoe  pouch. 
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Mini  Pong  is  a  new  ping  pong  table  that 
is  just  right  for  programs  with  small 
numbers  of  school-agers  and  for  programs 
with  limited  or  shared  space.    The  table 
measures  36"  by  72"*  folds  to  36"  square 
to  make  its  own  carrying  case  for  storing 
paddles*  net  and  ping  pong  balls.  Can 
easily  be  stored  In  a  corner*  under  a 
desk  or  even  in  the  trunk  of  your  car! 
Special  foam  padded  paddles  allow  the 
same  playing  strokes  as  larger  regulation 
sized  tables.    Available  at  Target  stores. 

CAUTION:  These  tables  are  not  as  strong 
as  regular  ping  pong  tables  and  will  bend 
if  sat  on  or  leaned  on  heavily. 


RESOURCE 

"Can't  Find  It*  Can't  Get  to  It*  Can't 
Use  It"  by  J  Greenman*  CHILD  CARE 
INFORMATION  EXCHANGE*  Jan*  1987.  Back 
issue  is  available  for  $5. 
EXCHANGE  is  a  bimonthly  magazine  for 
child  care  directors*  $25/yr. 
EXCHANGE  Press,  Inc*  P  0  Box  2890* 
Redmond*  WA  98073 

*  as  suggested  In  the  CHILDREN'S  WORLD 
NEWSLPTER. 
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IT  ;  > 


CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


o 
s: 

X 


oke  Bulletin 

Board 


Joke 
Sharing 


Book 

ill  8  glass  jars 
with  varying 

evel s  of  water. 
Using  small 
sticks,  gently 
tap  jars  to  make 
musical  sounds  * 


Make  a 

That's 

Ridiculous' 


Humor 
Chain 
Letter 


Magic  Tricks 
& 

More 


Guess 


CO 

< 


How 


Many^ 


(See  p.  3  ) 


^ut  2  cotton 
3al  Is  in  4  jars. 
Add  a  different 
'vanilla,  garlic, 
Deppermint,  mint, 
lemon)  scent  in 
each  jar.  Let 
kids  identify. 


Guess 


What? 


(See  p. 3  ) 


Make  miniature 
terrariums  using 
small  plants, 
pebbles  and  small 
shells  in  small 
glass,  jars . 


Several  backpacks 
sleeping  bags  and 
^ maybe  a  small 

tent  = 


CO 
ZD 


CO 

o 
o 
-J 

CO 


y — J 

J  V 

CAMPING 
TRIP 


Smal 1  suitcases, 

old  clothes, 

train  and  plane 

tickets,  travel 

books,  brochures, 

travel  agency 
posters  = 

TRAVEL  TIME 


Stuffed  animals, 
old  cash  register 
=  PET 
STORES 


Blocks  can  be 
made  into  cages 


Rubber  hose, 
bucket,  cloth, 
sponge,  tools 
(wrench,  screw- 
driver) , overalls, 
hats  ^ 
GAS  STATION 
CAR  MASH 


mpty  soap  boxes 
and  bottles, 
fabric  softener, 
old  clothes,  old 
laundry  baskets  • 

LAUNDRAMAT 


Post  Office 


Pizza  Shop 


Office 


CO 
UJ 
X 
O 
CQ 

CL 
O 

or 


Shoe  Store 


Fix-It  Shop 


Beauty  Parlor  ^ 
Barber  Shop 


Grocery  Store 


Restaurant 


Magnets 


Scales 


UJ 


Make  and/or 
collect  postage 
stamps  of  women. 


Watch  movie  and 
discuss  portraya 
of  women  roles. 


Design  and  make 
wall  mural  of 
famous  women. 


Visit  a  local 
craftsvioman : 
potter 
weaver 


Plan,  prepare 
and  host  a 
CELEBRATION  OF 
WOMEN  PARTY, 
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EDITORIAL 

CREATING  ENVIRONMENTS  CHILDREN  DO  OSH  THRIVE  IN 

by  Rich  SCO  field 


Suspicion*  doubt  and  fear  -  suspicion  of 
strangers*  doubt  that  their  parents* 
school*  or  society  can  protect  them*  and 
fear  of  becoming  a  face  on  a  milk  carton 
-  a  missing  child*  these  are  environ- 
ments that  children  do  imt  thrive  In. 

Why  Is  the  Issue  of  missing  children*  as 
perceived  by  the  children  themselves* 
particularly  pernicious?    The  first  rea- 
son Is  developmental.  School-agers 
aged  7-11  years  old  are  In  P1aget*s 
stage  of  concrete  operations.    They  are 
putting  their  world  into  logical  order* 
trying  to  structure  and  make  sense  out 
of  all  around  them.    But  they  are  very 
concrete  about  It.    They  cannot  grasp 
the  abstract  concept  of  the  relative 
chance  of  a  particular  event  occurlng. 
Thus*  after  the  highly  publicized  tragic 
massacre  at  the  California  McDonald's* 
children  all  over  the  country  were 
afraid  of  getting  a  "Big  Mac."  School- 
agers  also  continue  to  be  egocentric  at 
times*  which  means  that  anything  that 
can  happen  to  one  child  jdll  happen  to 
them.    Plus  they  are  overly  concerned 
about  any  possible  harm  to  their  body. 

With  these  developmental  Implications 
Imagine  the  anxiety  that  strikes  a 
latchkey  child  or  any  child  making  It 
safely  home  from  school  after  a  lesson 
about  "stranger  danger"  only  to  be  rein- 
forced about  the  reality  of  It  by  the 
"missing  child"  picture  on  the  milk 
carton.    Their  fear  Is  that  their  pic- 
ture will  be  there  next.    Not  only  does 
their  egocentrlclty  imply  that  it  will 
happen  to  them*  but  that  it  will  be 
their  fault  since  they  are  being  taught 
that  their  safety  Is  their  own  responsi- 
bility. I  stin  cringe  remembering  the 
news  story  showing  parents  and  children 
standing  in  the  hot  summer  sun  for  seve- 
ral hours  going  about  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  fingerprinting  just  the  chil- 
dren.     What  kind  of  message  does  finger- 
printing a  school-ager  send  to  a  child 
already  hypersensitive  about  bodily 
harm?  A>uld  It  be:    "We  will  be  able  to 
Identify  your  body  when  you  are  killed." 
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The  second  reason  for  the  particular 
perniciousness  of  the  Issue  of  missing 
children  is  how  the  public  and  specifi- 
cally children  have  been  misled  from  the 
central  issue.    Ask  kids  who  the  missing 
children  are  and  you  will  be  told  that 
they  are  kids  who  have  been  kidnapped  by 
strangers  or  killed  by  strangers.  An 
excellent  article  in  the  February  1987 
Issue  of  HARPER'S  cites  experts  claiming 
that  more  than  99%  of  missing  children 
are  "'runaways*'  children  who  try  to 
escape   their  parents  cl utches. . . 'throw- 
aways**  children  rejected  by  their  par- 
ents... or  'parent-abducted'  children." 
This  is  interesting  for  a  society  that 
says  it  cares  about  children  but  through 
its  actions  such  as  low  pay  In  education 
and  child  care  and  cutbacks  in  funding 
children's  programs  is  really  saying 
that  children  are  not  a  priority.  Of 
all  missing  children  95%  are  estimated 
to  be  runaways.    In  one  1985  San  Franci- 
sco study*  78%  of  runaways  were  physical- 
ly or  sexually  abused  at  home. 

Peter  Schneider*  author  of  the  HARPER'S 
article*  concludes  that  we  have  focused 
on  the  stranger-danger  version  of  the 
issue  creating  a  myth  about  missing 
children  to  relieve  our  guilt  that  it 
may  be  our  fault.  "It  is  not  the  family 
that  is  driving  children  away.  It  is  not 
father  who  is  molesting  our  little  girl.'* 
This  is  what  we  want  to  believe. 

This  doesn't  negate  the  need  for  common 
sense  home/street  safety  precautions  for 
children.    It  does  mean  that  how  chil- 
dren are  taught  and  the  emotional  con- 
text are  important.    It  also  doesnH 
negate  the  fact  that  parental  abductions 
are  traumatic  for  all  involved  and 
should  be  taken  seriously.    It  does  mean 
that  there  should  be  less  emphasis  on 
the  possibility  of  strangers  snatching 
children  off  the  street  and  more  empha- 
sis on  improving  family  relationships 
and  the  environment  of  children. 

(See  p.  15  for  "Creating  Environments 
for  School- Agar  Si  to  Thrive  In") 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


A  COMMITMENT  TO  TRAINING 

by  Andy  Scott 


The  key  to  a  successful  program  is  to 
have  skilled/  motivated  people  at  every 
level.    As  idealistic  and  corporate  as 
that  may  sound*  it  is  the  movement  toward 
this  goal  that  has  been  responsible  for 
the  creation  and  growth  of  the  California 
School  Age  Consortium. 

School-age  child  care  and  recreation 
staff  in  all  kinds  of  programs  see  the 
need  for  ongoing  support  in  performing 
their  work  more  effectively.    Let's  face 
it*  ours  is  very  demanding  job  requiring 
a  wide  range  of  skill  and  knowledge.  Wost 
of  these  skills  are  developed  and  refined 
on  a  daily  basis  working  with  children. 
Still*  it  is  valuable  to  get  away  from 
the  workplace  and  children  to  replenish 
ourselves*  consider  new  approaches*  stock 
up  on  activities*  review  our  practical 
understanding  of  child  development*  and 
"borrow"  ideas  from  our  friends  and 
colleagues  in  other  programs. 

Ideally*  training  is  an  ongoing  process. 
It  may  take  many  forms  but  generally  can 
be  placed  into  two  categories: 

Qnfi  time  -  External 

*  College  Courses  -  sometimes  culminating 
in  a  degree. 

*  Conferences  -  usually  one  or  two  day 
affairs  to  share  skills*  meet  people  with 
common  problems  and  interests*  and  make 
us  feel  good  about  our  work. 

^  Special  Subjects  Workshops  -  C.P.R.* 
swimming*  etc. 

In-services  Ongoingt  fia  thfi.  JjOll 


*  Regular  Staff  Meetings  -  An  essential 
component  of  ongoing  staff  support* 
often  underestimated  and  difficult  to 
achieve  due  to  staffing  patterns  in  an 
all  day  or  part-time  program.  Staff 
meetings  provide  an  opportunity  to  talk 
out  problems  and  plan  the  program. 

*  Resource  Library  -  a  place  with  access 
to  the  latest  books  and  publications. 

This  may  all  seem  rather  obvious*  but  in 
order  for  training  to  be  taken  seriosly 
by  a  program  it  has  to  be  made  a  priority 
for  staff  and  built  into  the  budget. 
Unfortunately  in  this  age  of  high  costs 
and  shrinking  budgets  it's  the 
"invisible"  necessities  that  are  the 
easiest  to  ignore.    Ignore  it  or  not*  the 
way  a  teacher*  supervisor*  or 
administrator  is  trained  and  motivated  has 
as  much  impact  on  the  daily  lives  of 
children  as  the  quality  of  food  we  serve 
or  any  other  program  component.  

Whether  you  are  a  recreation*  child  care* 
YM/WCA*  or  any  program  offering  services 
to  children  you  can  obtain  training 
information  by  contacting  your  local 
Resource  and  Referral  agency. 

This  article  reprinted  with  permission 
from  CSAC  Review  Fall  1986,  the 
Newsletter  of  the  California  School-Age 
Consortium,  2269  Chesznut  St.,  Suite  117, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94123 


*  Contract  Courses  -  Community  based 
training  which  takes  place  at  the 
worksite  and  is  organized  through  a 
state  or  community  college  so  that 
credit  can  be  received  for  the  work. 


*  On-site  Workshops  -  A  specialist  is 
brought  1n  to  address  a  specific 
subject  identified  by  staff  as  a  need 
area. 
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FAMILY  HOME  CARE 


COMING  HOME  AFTER  SCHOOL 

by  Eleanor  Fraser 


What  do  you  remember  doing 
after  school  during  your 
early  elementary  school  days? 
Some  remember  the  smell  of 
fresh  baked  cookies  when  theyj 
arrived  home.    One  might 
remember  having  a  friend  over 
to  their  house  to  sldewalK 
skate  or  climb  a  tree. 
Reading  a  book#  riding  a 
b1ke#  talking  on  the  phone# 
playing  In  the  mud# 
making  a  fort*  watching  television* 
coloring^  doing  errands  and  cooking  were 
a  part  of  many  lives.    Some  remember 
fighting  with  siblings*  going  to  scouts* 
sports*  dance  or  music  lessons.  Playing 
"hide-and-seek"  In  a  vacant  lot  or  Just 
hanging    out  are  other   memories.  These 
memories  are  the  "roots"  of  thw  Fraser 
Day  Care  Program  In  Belmont*  California* 
now  in  Its  18th  year. 

Being  licensed  for  twelve  children  In  our 
private  residence  certainly  lends  Itself 
to  a  "homey"  setting.    The  property  Is 
entirely  fenced*  with  an  extra  fence 
separating  the  swimming  pool  area.  The 
house  Is  a  three  bedroom*  two  bathroom 
older  home.    The  detached  two  car  garage 
Is  sheet  rocked*  painted  and  carpeted  for 
a  playroom.    There  is  a  long  fenced-in 
driveway  for  bikes  and  a  front  play  area. 

CHOICE 

Most   of   the  youngsters  have  been    in  a 
structured  school  setting  for  five  or  six 
hours  when  they  come  home  to  the  faci- 
lity.    Their    day  has  been  filled  with 
many  *^have  tos"  even  in  schools  that  are 
rich  in  curriculum.    Some  kids  are  ready 
to  jump  right  into  play*  while  others 
need  a  moment  to  relax.    A  snack  Is 
offered  right  e.way.    Sometimes  the  kids 
even  cook  or  prepare  their  own  snack. 
When  they  are  ready  to  choose  what  they 
want  to  do  each  day*  the  playroom  is  open 
for  them  to  listen  to  records*  play  board 
games*  build  with  legos  or  blocks*  The 
roller  skates*  knee  pads  and  elbow  pad^ 
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are  available.    The  bikes  can  be  riddent 
and  the  play  area  in  the  front  which 
includes  a  climbing  structure*  playhouse 
and  big  magnolia  tree*  are  appealing  to 
some  school-agers.    There  is  a  sand  and 
dirt  area  with  water  play  on  nice  days. 
Colored  chalk  is  available  for  sidewalk 
art.    Children  are  free  to  choose  which 
directUn  they  will  go  each  day.    A  staff 
person  might  bring  out  water  colors  and 
Just  sit  down  and  start  painting.  Those 
children  who  wish  to  may  watch  or  Join 
in  on  the  painting.    Sometimes  a  game  is 

introduced;  playdough 
and  bakers  dough  are 
often  available.  A 
little  later  an  indoor 
art  project  is  set  up 
for  anyone  interested. 
These  projects  are  seldom 
patterning*  although  the  kids  do  enjoy 
that  sometimes.    However*  no  two  projects 
look  the  same  when  they  are  finishedl  An 
art  closet  houses  the  supplies  which  are 
available  for  the  children's  use.  They 
have  something  to  start  them  out  -  felt 
tip  pens  and  paper  or  stickers*  rubber 
stamps  or  crayons  -  but  they  are  free  to 
choose  how  they  will  use  the  supplies  or 
look  for  what  they  need. 

School-agers  sometimes  read  and  sing 
together.    We  have  sung  at  local  Senior 
Citizens*  facilities  and  have  partici- 
pated in  our  city^s  Variety  Show  each 
March*  wearing  matching  T-shirts. 

HOMEWORK 

Parents  are  told  from  the  beginning  that 
the  Day  Care  program  is  not  responsible 
for  the  child's  homework.    They  may  tell 
their  child  they  are  to  do  their  homework 
here.    We  support  a  child  by  saying* 
"Today  is  Wednesday*  isn't  that  the  day 
you  need  to  start  your  homework  here?" 
and  by  providing  a  quiet  area.    The  final 
responsibility  is  the  child's  and  the 
parent's.  This  is  not  an  easy  place  to 
take  time  from  play  to  do  school  work. 
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COMING  HOME  AFTER  SCHOOL  (con't  from  p.  20) 
T.V- 

Too  much  sitting  or  T.V.  would  be  harmful 
for  children.    Used  In  moderatloni  tele- 
vision has  a  place  In  this  facility. 
Sometimes  a  child  needs  to  "lay  back"  for 
a  time  or  is  sincerely  tired 
or  just  recovering  from  a 
cold#  and  might  ask  to  watch 
television.    Occasional ly# 
we  rent  video  tapes  or  tape 
something  they  would  enjoy 
watching.    Sometimes  a  child 
will  even  ask  us  to  tape  something  for 
them.    A  few  times  one  of  the  kids  has 
even  called  in  the  evening  to  ask  us  to 
tape  a  "special"  as  it  is  on  too  late  for 
them#  or  they  were  going  out.    No  one 
chooses  to  just  watch  television. 

COMMUNITY  ATTRACTIONS 

Outside  of  the  Fraser  Day  Care  Home  are 
also  fine  activities.    The  library 
occasionally  has  a  puppet  show  for  this 
age  youngster.    Parents^  whose  children 
are  Interested #  are  encouraged  to  find  a 
way  for  them  to  participate  in  scouts# 
sports  or  special  events.    Rides  to  our 
home  after  scouts  are  usually  available 
for  the  asking.    Parents  who  are  willing 
to  drive  another  child  home  after  a 
practice  can  usually  get  a  ride  to  games 
and  practices.    We  encourage  the  young- 
sters to  participate  if  they  choose  and 
we  support  the  parents  in  arranging  or 
providing  transportation. 


HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


BIKE  SAFETY 

Bike  helmets  can  protect 
school-agers  from  serious* 
even  fatal  head  injuriesf 
according  to  PEDIATRICS 
FOR  PARENTS  (July/Aug. '86) . 
The  article  recommends 
that  all  children  wear 
a  bike  helmet  EVERY  time 
they  ride  a  bike.  The 
best  kind  of  helmet?? 
Answer:      A  child's 
helmet  with  a  hard  outer 
shell  and  a  polystyrene  liner 
Cost:  $30    "Not  a  big 
price  to  pay  to  protect  (a) 
child  from  a  head  injury." 


Pediatrics  for  Parents,  the  newsletter 
for  caring  parents*  $15/yr  for  11  issues, 
WRITE  to:  176  Mount  Hope  Ave, 
Bangor,  ME  04401 


IDEAS 


IDEAS 


For  defined  soft  space,  try  placing  a 
bean  bag  chair  in  a  durable  plastic 
wading  pool.  Great  for  a  quiet  reading 
area.* 


IDEAS 


Mini-Trampolines  are  fabulous  indoor 
active  pieces  of  equipment  which  do  not 
take  up  much  space  and  are  inexpensi^/e 
(about  $15).    Ideal  for  times  kids  cannot 
spend  much  time  outdoors  or  for  those 
kids  with  super-high  energy  levels. 
Also,  good  exercise  and  a  stress-reducing 
pursuit  for  caregivers!    Available  at 
discount  stores. 


*  from  CHILDREN'S  WORLD  NEWSLEHER 


o  '.J  i 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


SACC:  LIVING/  LOVING  &  LEARNING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 


"There's  always  something  to  do>  lots  of 
stuff  to  do  it  with  and  someone  to  tell 
you  what  a  good  job  you've  done  when 
you've  finished."    We  know  we  are  doing 
something  right  when  we  hear  comments 
like  Keith's*  and  when  children  tell  their 
parents  who  come  to  pick  them  up  that 
they  don't  want  to  leave  just  yet. 

Parents  ask  us  why  the  children  feel  this 
way  and  we  have  asked  ourselves  the  same 
question.    What  is  it  we  are  doing  and 
feeling  that  makes  CLASP*  such  a  good 
place  to  be  after  school?    What  is  it 
that  makes  a  school-age  child  care 
program  special ? 

FIRST  and  most  important*  it  1s  the  staff. 
To  work  successfully  with  school-age  kids 
we  have  to  enjoy  the  child  in  ourselves 
and  to  like  to  play  games  and  be  in  touch 
with  our  own  childhood  memories:  what  was 
fun  to  dOf  what  was  frightening*  what  made 
us  feel  good  inside  and  what  made  us  feel 
unhappy.    Many  times  the  most  successful 
answers  to  "What  shall  we  do  today?"  come 
from  our  own  fun-filled  childhood 
memories:  treasure  hunts*  learning  to 
knit*  or  making  a  secret  house.    We  anjoy 
being  with  kids  -  listening  to  their 
concerns*  playing  games  with  them*  and 
above  all*  accepting  them  as  they  are. 

We  know  that  the  kids  coming  to  our 
program  do  not 
need  an  extension 
of  their  school 
experience.  They 
need  a  chance  to 

relax*  to  be  ^  ^^^9^^^ 

themselves  and  to  choose 
what  they  want  to  do  -  just  as  adults 
like  to  do  when  they  come  home  from  work. 

We  nurture  and  understand  and*  at  the 
same  time*  respect  and  support  their 
striving  for  independence  and  creativity 
and  their  need  to  acquire  skills.  We 
help  them  learn  to  get  along  with  other 
kids  and  with  a  variety  of  adults  -  some 
as  young  as  big  brothers  or  sisters  and 
others  as  old  as  their  grandparents. 
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It  is  also  important  that  we  adults 
like  and  respect  each  other  and  enjoy 
working  together.    We  strive  to  appreciate 
and  accept  our  own  and  each  other's 
individuality  and  creativity  in  working 
with  the  kids.    Our  staff  makes  the  time 
to  talk  together  about  the  program*  the 
children*  and  our  own  professional  and 
even  personal  concerns. 

SECONDLY*  as  a  caring  and  creative  staff 
we  need  time*  materials*  and  space 
in  which  to  work  with  the  kids.    The  time 
children  spend  in  an  afterschool  program 
is  set  by  their  hours  in  school  and 
their  parents'  working  hours.  Within 
this  block  of  time*  a  scheduling  sequence 
lets  them  make  an  unpressured  transition 
from  the  world  of  school  to  the  security 
and  comfortable  world  of  the  after-school 
program.    This  allows  them  to  put  away 
the  emotional  and  intellectual  pressures 
of  school*  to  enjoy  food  they  like*  to 
play  by  themselves  if  they  wish*  to  join 
a  group  for  a  game  of  boxball*  to  work 
beside  a  friend  on  an  art  project*  or  to 
talk  with  an  adult  or  another  child  about 
their  day*  their  special  interests  and 
concerns. 

FINALLY*  we  have  found  that  children  in 
afterschool  groups  relax  and  become  nricre 
involved  in  the  materials  and  activities 
when  they  can  play  with  children  both 
older  and  younger  than  they  are. 
Interage  groups  give  children  a  wider 
range  of  friends  with  whom  to  work  and 
play  and  experience  different  social 
roles.    Sometimes  it  is  fun  to  be  one  of 
the  youngest  children  in  the  group  and 
not  have  to  live  up  to  anyone  else's 
expectations. 

*  Written  by  the  staff  of  the 

Children' s  Living  After  School  Program 
in  Great  Neck,  New  York 
Mary  Kasindorf ,  Director 
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REACHING  NEW  HEIGHTS 


Celebrate  the  WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD 
with  child  care  workers  across  the 
country. 

The  official  WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD  is 
the  first  full  week  of  April.  However* 
the  week  may  vary  in  your  state  due  to 
conflicts  with  other  community  activities. 

mtJi  n  woYc? 

In  the  1970' s,  WOYC  focused  attention  on 
a  wide  range  of  issues  affecting  young 
children.    The  central  message  emphasized 
the  importance  of  putting  children  first; 
recognizing  adults*  responsbil Ity  for 
developing  future  parents*  workers  and 
decision  makers;  and  prioritizing  long- 
range  educational  and  developmental  needs 
of  children. 

Following  the  failure  of  important 
Congressional  initiatives  to  benefit 
young  children*  WOYC  gained  momentum  as  a 
needed  tool  to  increase  effective 
communication  about  ways  early  childhood 
programs  support  families  in  their 
childrearing  rcles.    From  IQeO^-IQeS, 
NAEYC  fittempted  to  broaden  recognition  of 
the  Importance  of  qual  ity  care  for 
children  through  the  thome  "Children:  Our 
Investmetit  in  the  Future*^ 

A  new  theme*  ii^^T\X 
"Reaching  New 

Heights  in  Vuk^ 

Early  Childhood  ^kf/ 

Education's  was 

Introduced  during 

1986  to  celebrate 

positive  achievements*  such  as: 

-  the  National  Academy  of  Early  Childhood 
Programs  whose  purpose  1s  to  Improve  and 
recognize  high  quality  child  carOo 

-  highly  publicized  research  findings 
which  substaric.iate  the  many  benefits  of 
early  education 

-  introduction  of  new  legislative 
initiatives  to  address  the  demands  for 
high  quality  and  affordable  child  care  at 
state  and  national  levels 


-  the  introduction  of  NAEYC^s  Child  Care 
Information  Service  which  provides 
Information  and  resources  to  the  child 
care  community*  decision  makers*  media* 
and  the  general  public* 

-  the  excellent  program  you  have  provided 

IQ  CELEBRATE: 

Before  beginning*  check  with  your  local 
state  AYC  to  find  out  what  week  has  been 
designated  for  your  community. 

*  Invite  your  councilperson  or  state 
representative  to  a  special  event  at  your 
program: 

-  skating  or  swimming  party 

-  an  afternoon  snack  where  kids  make  the 
snack  to  serve*  give  tour  of  program  and 
invite  person  to  spend  some  time  playing 
UNO*  monolopy  or  pingpong 

*  Set  up  a  booth  in  front  of  your  own 
program  building*  a  local  school*  grocery 
store*  mall.    Sell  baked  gooas  or  craft 
items  kids  have  made.    Give  out  flyers 
describing  your  program.    Include  the 
benefits  to  kids*  family  and  communltyl 
Have  school-agers  design  the  flyer. 
Decorate  the  booth  with  WOYC  balloons. 

*  Make  and  Display  Safety  Posters. 

For  example:  Always  wear  a  helmet  when 
riding  a  bike;    buckle  up  for  safety* 
turn  the  handle  of  the  pot  Inward  when 
cooking  on  the  stove. 

*  How  about  a  joint  celebration  party 
for  both  the  WOYC  and  National  Women's 
History??    iSeep.l7 ) 

Resources: 

Contact  NAEYC*  1834  Conn.  Ave.  NW* 
Washington,  DC    20009  (1-800-424-2460) 
for  WOYC  stickers*  posters*  brochures* 
logo  sheets*  balloons*  buttons. 

*Thanks  to  Marion  Brown  of  Tennessee 
Asisociation  for  Young  Children  for 
introductory  material  on  WOYC* 
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INDOOR  ENVIRONMENT  CHECKLIST 


Provide  spaces  within  and  around... 

for  solitude*  gentleness*  mobility*  and 
challenge".* 

"Designing  an  environment  for  a  school- 
age  program  is  especially  challenging 
because  of  the  diversity  -  ages*  needs* 
Interests  of  the  children  to  be  served.* 

"The  whole  trick  of  finding  ways  to  work 
with  the  children  individually  is  to  set 
up  your  environment  so  that  many  of  the 
children  can  be  playing  independently 
without  an  adult  hovering  right  over 
them.    Then  the  adult  can  single  out  one 
child  or  a  few  children  and  work  with 
them  in  a  concentrated  way,"** 

The  Indoor  Environment  Checklist  was 
complied  from  three  sources: 

CREATING  ENVIRONMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILD  CARE*  Military  Child  Care  Project* 
April*  1982*  out-of-print 

HALF  A  CHILDHOOD!  TIME  £QS  SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILD  CARE    (published    by  School-Age 
NOTES*  See  p.  31  to  order)  ^ 

A  Parentis  fiuidfi  ifi  I2ay  Qm&  (publ  ished 
by  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health  and  Human 
Services*  Washington*  DC  20201 
DHHS  Pub#  OHDS  80-30254) 

Use  the  following  checklist  to  assess 
your  program's  indoor  space.    With  check- 
list and  pen  in  hand*  walk  around*  look* 
bend  down*  sit  on  the  floor*  on  your 
knees*  stand  against  the  wall*  pretend 
you  are  five*  eight*  ten*  twelve  years 
old.    When  you  are  finished*  use  the 
Information  you  have  gathered  to  plan 
and  Implement  changes.    Also*  congrat- 
ulate yourself  on  those  areas  that 
received  a  YESl 


*  from  SCHOOL  AGE  CHILD  CARE:  AN  ACTION 
MANUAL  (p  388  &  p  393) 

from  Children's  World  Staff  Newsletter 
Sept.  1984 
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DOES  YOUR  PROGRAM  SPACE  HAVE: 
  a  clean  and  comfortable  look? 


touches  of  color*  pleasant  lighting 
effects*  decorative  Items  such  as 
f lowers*  wall  hangings*  art  work? 

enough  furniture*  play  things  and 
equipment  for  #  of  kids  In  care? 

enough  lighting  to  see  to  work  &  play? 

  appropriate  space* 

defined  and  sized* 
for  each  activity; 
divided  by  screens* 
shelving*  levels* 
hangings*  carpeting? 


  clearly  marked  pathways  between 

activity  areas? 

  soft  spaces 

for  comfort 
and  relaxing 
(couches* 
pillows*  bean 
bags*  rugs  or  carpets*  hammocks*  soft 
animals*  stuffed  chairs)? 

  places  to  hang  art  work*  and  places  to 

keep  unfinished  projects? 

  floor  play  areas? 

  some  areas  attractive  to  older  or  more 

skilled  children  and  some  attractive 
to  younger  or  less  skilled  children? 

  play  structures  spaced  and  located  to 

tivold  crowding  and  accidents? 

  active  play  areas  near  each  other  and 

away  from  quiet  play  areas? 

easy  access  to  outdoors  from  Indoors? 


o  i  0 
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INDOOR  ENVIRONMENT  CHECKLIST  (con't.  from  p. 24) 


DOES  YOUR  PROGRAM  HAVE  MATERIALS: 


with  rich  appeal  to  each  child's 
interests:  clearly  arranged^  kept  In 
good  repair  and  accessible  to  children 
for  individual  choice? 


  for  making-believe 

with  dress-ups  and 
props? 


for  trying  grown-up 
things  like  cooking 
and  sewing #  carpentry # 
tinkering  with  machinery* 
gardening? 


for  using  and  respecting 
natural  resources  -  sand» 
water*  earth? 


for  caring  for  pets? 


for  maintaining  & 
sharing  collections? 


for  art? 

for  creating  songs* 
music*  dance? 


for  1 istening  to 
records    and  tapes? 


for  making  up 
and  producing 
plays  and 
puppet  shows? 


for  language  development  through 
books*  writing*  taping? 

for  science  discoveries  such  as 
magnetism  and  chemical  reactions? 


for  thinking  skills 
such  as  board  and 
and    word  games? 


media  materials  which  put  children  in 
touch    with  the  outside  world: 

magazines  and  newspapers* 

radios  and  records* 

TV's  and    tapes  ....?? 


ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES... 


to  play  alone  at  times 
and  with  friends 
at  others? 


for  construction 
experiences  of 
blocks*  cardboard 
cartons*  crates* 
1  umber* .  •  •  •  ? 


to    use    materials  and 
equipn^ent   that  help 
school-agers  learn  new 
physical  skills  and 
control  and  exercise  their  muscles? 

to  learn  about  their  own  and  others' 
cultures  through  art*  music*  books* 
songs*  games*  and  other  activities? 


to  practice  their  skills 
(EX.  sports  equipment* 
musical  Instruments* 
drama  activities* 
craft  projects)? 

to  do  homework? 


^  1967 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


FIELD  TRIP  SAFETY 


The  field    trip  Is  potenlally  the  most 
exciting^  yet  the  most  dangerous 
experience  a  caregiver  can  offer 
school-agers. 

Because  the  Incident  of  excitement  and 
education  far  outnumber  the  Incident  of 
hazard*  the  field  trip  is  a  valuable  part 
of  our  curriculum. 

Many  accidents  cannot  be  prevented*  they 
are  literally  "accidents".    But  some 
basic  safety  guidelines*  precautions  and 
systems  of  movement  can  make  the  field 
trip  easier*  smoother  and  safer  for  all 
concerned. 

THE  BUS 

Prior  to  the  trip  check  the  bus  for: 

1.  Adequate  gas  supply 

2.  Washer  blades  in  place 

3.  Window  washer  fluid  available 

4.  All  outside  lights  clean  and  working 

5.  Tires  firm  and  uniform 

Then: 

1*  Move  the  mirrors  to  proper  position 

2.  Open  or  close  windows  if  required 

3.  Pick  up  any  loose  debris  inside  bus 
(avoid  blowing  paper) 

Remember*  once  the  bus  is  moving  all 
attention  has  to  be  on  traffic.  Establish 
the  Interior  environment  to  your 
satisfaction  BEFORE  you  leave. 

Be  sure  you  have: 

1.  Emergency  cards  for  all  kids 

2.  Field  trip  form  completely  filled  in 
duplicate  (one  copy  for  director) 

3.  First  aid  kit 


the  keys  in  the  ignition  unless  you  are 
SITTING  in  the  drivers  seat.  Children 
model  adults  and  have  suffered  tragic 
consquences  when  they  "drove"  the  car  in 
unattended  seconds. 


Load*  the  kids  from 
the  walk  allowing  one 
child  per  seat  belt* 
if  possible.  Separate 
those  who  tend  to  be 
unruly  when  together. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


it 


Never  go  through  a  yellow  light. 
Drive  at  least  two  or  three  miles/hr 
below  speed  limit  &  never  over  50  MPH. 
Stay  in  slow  lane  except  when  turning 
left. 

ALWAYS  use  seat  belts. 

NEVER  leave  children  attended. 

NEVER  leave  keys  in  ignition. 

Use  your  field  trip  form  roster  to 

check  the  children  by  name  and  face 

several  times  during  your  trip*  esp. 

as  you  load  or  unload  the  bus*  change 

positions  or  if  anyone  is  separated. 

Always  note  where  nearby  phones  are. 


^    DON^T  allow  kids  to: 

-  Climb  trees 

-  Wade  in  water 

-  Go  through  or  near  barbed  wire  fences 

-  Run  with  sticks 

-  Run  or  play  while  eating  (choking 
hazard) 

-  Throw  rocks 

-  Walk  behind  horses  or  other  livestock 

Field  trips  are  very  enjoyable  if  safety 
1s  foremost  and  if  all  concerned  are 
relaxed  yet  aware  of  hazards. 


Then*  move  the  bus  to  the  handicapped 
parking  area  at  the  front  door.  (Always 
park  the  right  side  of  the  van  to  the 
sidewalk  -  door  on  the  right  side).  Turn 
off  the  ignition  and  take  the  keys  with 
you.    It  is  very  Important  to  never  leave 
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FIELD  TRIP  SAFETY  (con't.  from  p. 26) 


PREPLANNING 

Whenever  possible*  pre-v1s1t  the  field 
trip  area.    Learn  the  "lay  of  the  land" 
and  mentally  move  the  school-agers 
through  any  obstacles.    If  there  are 
hazards  that  cannot  be  avoided*  cancel 
the  trip. 

Explain  the  trip  to  the  kids  before 
going.    "Whet  their  appetite"  for  the 
experience  with  stories*  art  projects  or 
pictures  that  apply  to  the  field  trip. 
This  will  make  the  trip  more  enjoyable 
and  memorable. 

AT  DESTINATION 

To  avoid  herding  kids  in  parking  lots  or 
near  roads*  park  in  the  handicapped 
parking  spaces  and  then  unload  the  kids 
for  safety.    Leaving  a  second  caregiver 
with  the  kids*  park  the  bus  in  a  regular 
parking  space.    On  leaving  the  area* 
reverse  the  procedure  and  park  and  load 
the  kids  from  the  safety  of  the 
handicapped  parking  spaces. 

Always  keep  the  kids  within  your  vision* 
be  watchful  for  any  cul-de-sac  that  may 
attract  a  straying  child.    Walk  slowly  on 
the  stairs.    Frequent  water  and  bathroom 
stops  discourage  wandering.    Always  use 
partners  (again  separating  potenial 
problems)  and  make  the  discipline  or 
wandering  problem  your  problem. 

In  parks*  always  fish  from  closed  bridges 
with  lines*    not  poles  and  using  hooks 
with  barbs  cut  off  (they'll  still  catch 
fish  but  catch  less  children).    Keep  the 
kids  away  from  the  banks  and  never  near 
deep  water.    In  organized  playgrounds* 
station  yourself  and  your  co-worker  so 
all  the  area  can  be  seen.    Any  equipment 
that  looks  too  dangerous*  make  off  limits 
to  the  school-agers. 

DonH  under  or  overestimate  the  ability 
of  your  kids*  both  can  be  dangerous.  Go 
early  in  the  day  and  preferably  not  on 
Monday  or  the  day  after  a  Holiday  as  the 
children  are  tired.  Tired  children  have 
accidents  and  are  not  as  careful  as  they 
should  be/  even  in  familiar  environments. 


Gently  drive  off  stray  dogs*  cats* 
squirrels*  etc.  DonH  let  the  kids  play 
with  unknown  animals.  Even  if  the  owner 
of  the  animal  is  present  and  assures  you 
the  animal  is  safe*  respectfully  request 
that  the  kids  not  play  with  the  animal. 

In  warm  weather  always  carry  lots  of 
water  and  offer  it  frequently. 

CROSSING  STREETS 

Without  a  light  -  station  a  caregiver  at 
front  and  rear  with  kids  in  the  middle. 
Stop  at  the  curb*  if  no  traffic  is 
visable*  move  across  enmasse  maintaining 
positions.    Move  swiftly*  but  do  not  run. 
If  traffic  is  visable  -  one  caregiver 
steps  to  middle  of  road  and  stops 
traffic*  while  second  caregiver  herds  the 
kids  slowly  in  front  of  her.    When  the 
first  child  reaches  the  center  of  the 
road*  the  first  caregiver  proceeds  across 
with  the  children  while  the  second 
caregiver  stops  in  the  center  of  the  road 
until  all  of  the  children  are  safely  on 
the  curb. 

With  a  light  -  use  the  same  procedure  as 
crossing  a  busy  street*  as  lights  do 
change  faster  than  many  children  can 
cross  the  street  and  It  is  easier  to  see 
an    adult  than  a  child. 

If  at  all  possible*  avoid  crossing 
streets  -  plan  ahead. 

VAN  CAMP  BOX 

first  aid  kit  &  handbook 

kleenex  sunscreen 

coins  2  towels 

2  washcloths  ice  packs 

allergy  medications  map 

sc  i  ssor s  matches 

2  extra  sets  of  clothing  blanket 

paper  towels  wet  ones 

emergency  cards  trash  bags 
red  marker/paper  extra  set  of  van  keys 
paper  cups                      small  paper  bags 

This  article  is  adapted  from  a  handout 
prepared  by  Colorado  Center  Directors , 
Reprinted  with  permission  from  Children' s 
World  Staff  Newsletter,  June  1986. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


OLDER  KIDS:  THEIR  OWN  PLACE 

by  Linda  Sisson 


When  children  are  nine  or  so#  they  enjoy 
a  much  wider  "range"  in  their  own 
neighborhoods  being  allowed  to  go  greater 
distances*  selecting  their  playmates  from 
a  wider  neighborhood*  and  being  allowed 
more  freedom  to  play  without  direct 
adult  supervision.    By  the  time  children 
are  in  fourth  grade*  many  of  them  have 
been  in  a  school-age  child  care  program 
for  over  four  years.    Most  have  been  in 
child  care  much  longer  than  that.  These 
kids  need  to  be  allowed  much  more 
flexibility*  more  opportunities  for 
privacy*  and  access  to  age-appropriate 
act1v1t1e:D. 

The  environment  sets  the  tone  for  your 
whole  program.    How  well  you  utilize  the 
space  available  to  you  can  make  the 
difference  between  kids  who  feel  they  are 
being  "incarcerated"  and  kids  who  enjoy 
all  the  opportunities  that  being  in  a 
good  school-age  program  can  provide. 

ELEMENTS  YOU  NEED  FOR  AN  OLDER  KIDS 
ENVIRONMENT: 


ACTIVE  ELAX  AREA  £QE 

ORGANIZED  fPORTS, 
Indoors*  the  ideal 
Is  a  gym;    an  open 
space  outdoors  serves 
well  in  good  weather. 


A  MESSY  AB£A  Wlltl  LfilS  QL  SIQSAfiE  StlELYES 
FOR  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS.    Kids  this  age  love 
to  create  their  own  constructions  out  of 
JUNK.    The  trick  is  having  a  space  where 
the  junk  can  be  stored  and  messy  projects 
can  be  tolerated.    They  also  enjoy  crafts 
such  as  stencil  painting*  mosaics* 
weaving*  macrame*  that  are  much  more 
difficult  than  those  the  primary  children 
can  handle.    Don't  forget  tc  give  these 
kids  opportunity  to  use  very  basic  (and 
often  stress-reducing)  plastic  materials 
like  playdough*  glurch*  and  clay*  and 
expressive  art  media  like  water  colors 
and  easel  paints. 


A  COMFORTABLE  JLQiMaE  OR  SAME  EQQM. 
Couches*  pillows*  chairs*  card  tables  for 
games  and  puzzles*  plants*  bumper  pool* 
foosball*  PETS*  a  STEREO*  carpeting, 
"Dry"  arts  and  crafts  such  as  pencils* 
markers*  knitting*  crochet*  lanyard* 
weaving*  etc.  fit  well  in  this  relaxed 
atmosphere. 

A  OlilEI  PLACE  £flR  REAPING  tm  POING 
HOMEWORK,    Good  lighting*  sound  absorbing 
carpeting*  book  shelves  and  some 
individual  tables  or  desks.    Maps  and 
reference  books  (diet ionf^ry* 
encyclopedias)  come  in  handy  in  this 
space.    This  is  where  kids  could  also  use 
a  computer  or  two! 

A  PLACE  IQ  CQQU.    This  "kitchen"  can 
double  as  a  science  lab! 

STORAGE.  STORAGE >  .SIQB&SE.    You  can  never 
have  enough  of  thisl    You  need  to  have  a 
good  supply  of  easy  access  to:  athletic 
equipment*  arts  and  crafts  supplies* 
snack  foods  and  ingredients  for  cooking* 
games*  puzzles*  and  books. 

A  COMMUNICATION  CEMIER  EQR  lUDi  M2  EQR 
PARENTS.    A  very  current  and  zippy 
bulletin  board*  a  message  box  for  staff* 
mail  pouches  for  parents*  etc.    This  is 
where  we  have  parents  sign  kids  in  and 
out*  where  we  have  the  kids  indicate 
their  whereabouts  by  putting  a  tag  in 
their  parents'  mail  pouch  (the  tag  says 
"Front  Lawn"*  "Concord  Gym"*  "Study 
Room"*  "Lounge"*  etc. ) . 

IhlE  WHOLE  COMMUNITY  1    K1ds  this  age  are 
very  mobile*  so  you  can  branch  out  into 
the  community  much  more  easily.    As  I'm 
writing  this  article  on  a  Christmas 
vacation  day*  our  "Wise  Guys"  (kids  in 
grades  4-6)  are  at  a  local  pancake  house 
(about  a  mile  away)  where  they  walked  to 
have  an  "all  you  can  eat"  pancake 
breakfast  together. 
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OLDER  KIDS  (con't.  from  p. 28) 


After  reading  this  list  of  "musts"  no 
doubt  most  of  you  are  saying*  "Yeah#  that 
would  be  great*  but  we  just  don't  have 
all  that  space."    The  total  square 
footage  you  need  depends  of  course  on  the 
number  of  children  in  your  intermediate 
program*  but  any  environnoent  for  any 
sized  group  needs  to  have  all  elements 
above.    Focus  on  the  GOAL  and  not  the 
obstacles  you  face  in  making  your 
environment  appropriate  for  older  kids. 


Here  are  a  few  ideas  that  might  help  you 
generate  solutions  and  overcome  the 
obstacles: 


£QB  A  "STUDY  HALL"!    if  you  don't  have  a 
separate  space  for  homework*  perhaps  you 
can  designate  a  specific  time  when  your 
room  is  quiet  to  allow  kids  to  do 
homework  (such  as  5:00  to  5:45  pm)*  read 
or  play  games  like  chess  that  require  a 
lot  of  concentration. 


Fpr  ACTIVE  PLAY:  since  our  program  is  in 
Minnesota*  this  is  a  big  one  for  us  I  We 
do  not  have  access  to  a  gym  in  our 
building  so  we:  !•  have  outdoor  play  all 
year  (  -20  is  our  limit!)  and    2.  we  use 
a  gym  In  an  elementary  school  two  blocks 
away.    We  have  two  way  Motorola  radios  so 
that  the  staff  can  communicate  even  at 
great  distances.    That  means  we  can  let 
kids  go  back  and  forth  between  the  two 


FOR  gTORAGE:  get  someone  who  is 
remodelling  their  kitchen  to  donate  their 
old  cupboards  to  you.    The  drawers  and 
cabinets  are  great  for  all  kinds  of 
storage.    Organize  a  parent  crew  to  build 
shelves  for  storage.    This  can  be  a  great 
way  to  improve  parent/staff 
communication*  and  get  parents  more 
commited  to  the  program*  as  well  as  a 
relatively  inexpensive  way  to  get  storage 
shelves. 

EQR  A  "KITCHEN"!  again*  old  kitchen 
cupboards*  an  old  refrigerator*  a  hot 
plate#  electric  skillet*  and  a  small 
convection  oven  (if  you  don't  have  a 
regular  stove).    A  sink  in  this  area  is 
ideal #  but  you  can  carry  In  buckets  of 
water  if  there's  no  plumbing  (it  helps  to 
have  a  "clean"  water  bucket  and  a  "dirty" 
water  bucket.  ) 


THE  "LOUNGE"!    this  is  the  heart  of  the 
environment  for  older  kids.    When  I  asked 
some  of  our  "Wise  Guys"  what  three 
things  they'd  save  from  their  lounge  if 
there  was  a  fire*  four  out  six  named 
their  pet  mouse  Dixie  and  the  stereo. 
The  Bumper  pool  table  and  couch  each  got 
two  votes  and  three  of  the  kids  mentioned 
table  games  (the  good  ones  of  coursel). 
A  program  near  us  got  some  old  resturants 
booths  for  an  area  where  the  kids  can 
"hang  out". 

If  you  have  only  a  few  older  children  in 
your  program  and  are  not  able  to  design  a 
separate  environment  for  them*  it  is 
still  important  for  them  to  have 
privileges  distinctly  different  from  the 
younger  kids  (such  as  the  ability  to  go 
outside  and  play  in  a  designated  area 
without  an  adult).    They  also  must  have 
some  space*  no  matter  how  small*  that  is 
theirs*  and  enough  advanced  games  and 
crafts  to  keep  them  challenged. 

NOTA  BENE:    With  increased  privileges  and 
mobility*  it  is  important  that  the  older 
kids  know  clearly  what  their  limits  are. 
We  give  our  "Wise  Guys"  a  map  that 
defines  their  "turf"*  and  clearly 
indicates  what  areas  are  "off  limits". 


Linda  Sisson  is  Director  of  the  Edina 
Kids  Club  in  Edina,  MN 
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******NEW  BOOKS****** 


DAY  CARE  MANAGEMENT  GUIDE  .79.95 

The  nuts  &  bolts  of  operating  and  administering 
a  day  care  center.  Easy-to-use  ring  binder  format 
and  comprehensive  content  makes  this  400  page 
guide  a  "must  resource"  for  any  center. 


&D.ivCari*Ccnlor 
MANACilMfNTGl'IW 


i 


PRIVATE  "I"  4.95 

A  self-concept,  self-discovery  book  "disguised" 
as  a  how-to-be  a  detective  book. 


WHEN  SCHOOL'S  OUT  and  NOBODY'S  HOME  4.95 

A  guide  to  the  issue  of  latchkey  children  including 
reasons,  effects,  risks  and  alternatives. 
Published  by  The  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse. 


Si 


'KILL- 
STREAM- 
ING THE 
ELEMENT 
TARY_ 
SCHOOL 
CHILD  ^ 


SKILLSTREAMING  the  Elementary  School  Child. ..13, 
Systematic  techniques  for  teaching  children  how 
to  prevent  conflicts  or  deal  with  them  in  an 
effective,  socially  acceptable  manner.  60  pro- 
social  skills  with  clear  easy-to-follow  steps. 


95 


AVOIDING  3URN0UT  (in  Early  Childhood  Education)14.95 
A  fantastic  self-help  book  for  directors  and 
teachers.  More  exciting  than  it  sounds,  the 
three  main  areas  covered  are  time  management, 
restructuring  space  in  a  day  care  center  and 
managing  people.  rro  order  see  p.  31 
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1987   RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM  1987 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 


  I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow    $14.95 

  Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14.95 

  Kids*  America  ,  11 .95 

 Annazing  Days  9.95 

 Make  Mine  Music  8.95 

 Children  Are  Children  11.95 

 Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fi;n  12.95 

 Trash  Artists  Workshop  8.95 

 Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 

 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays  12.95 

 Set  B  -  Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  12.95 

GAMES,  HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

  Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

;       Come  &  Get  It   8.95 

 Super  Snacks  4.95 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First~Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  14.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If . . .?  5.95 

I  NEW  1 

  Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Skillstreaming   13.95 

 Avoiding  Burnout  14.95 

 School's  Out-Nobody's  Home  4.95 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

  1  year  (six  issues)  12.95 

 2  years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 

★  ★  LIMITED  SUPPLY!  ★  ★ 

Bound  Volumes  of  School  Age  Notes 

 4  sets  —  Vol.  #*s  1 .3,4,5  29.95 

A  $41  Value 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $10.95 

 School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual   16.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication   4.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

  Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline   .10.95 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  9.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  9.95 

  Private"!"  4.95 

PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

 WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

 Misbehaving*  12.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Teacher  11.95 

 School's  Out  —  Now  What?   1 0.95 


Send  Orders  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

P.O.  Box  121036 
Nashville,  TN  37212 

TOTALS,  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING 

$  0-$12    1.75       $51  -$75   4.50 

$13 -$25    2.50       Over  $75 

$26  -  $50    3.50        add  6%  of  book  order 

NAME   

ADDRESS   

CITY   

STATE  ZIP  

Total  Books  $   

Shipping  &  Handling  $   

Subscriptions  $  

New  O  Renewal  □ 

Total  Payment  Enclosed  $  

March/April  1987 


•  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid, 

•  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  be  billed  must  be 
accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order. 

•^Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 
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RESOURCES 


SACC  CONFERENCE 


HUHOR  CONFERENCE 


The  Lancaster*  Pennsylvania  YWCA's 
School-Age  Child  Care  Conference  will  be 
held  on  July  23rd  and  24th»  1987.  Major 
issues  to  be  addressed  Include 
administration^  programming #  advocacy^  and 
research.    To  submit  a  workshop  proposal* 
Interested  presenters  should  submit  a 
brief  narrative  by  April  1st. 

Contact:    RSiea  Starr 
YWCA 

110  N.  L1me  St. 
Lancaster  PA  17602 
(717)  393-1735 

«AFTER  SCHOOL"  SUPPLIES 

Ant  farms#  fun  balls,  glider  k1ts»  solar 
graphics,  story  time  pads,  foam  flyer*^ 
and  more...  available  In  a  catalog  or 
activities?  games  and  supplies  for 
school-age  child  care  and  summer  camps. 
Write  for  free  im  CAIALQfi  at: 

"After  School" 
Rainbow  River 
1401  John  St. 
Manhattan  Beach,  CA  90266 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

+++++++++ +++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^ 


The  second  annual  national  conference  on 
THE  POWER  OF  HUMOR  &  CREATIVITY  will  be 
held  April  10-12,  1987  In  Saratoga 
Springs,  NY«  From  the  conference 
brochure:  "This  conference  takes  a  light 
look  at  the  serious  Implications  and 
applications  of  humor  and  creativity  In 
everyday  life  and  work.  This  program 
will  not  analyze  humor  and  creativity 
to  death  -  rather,  it  will  provide  a 
goldmine  of  practical  Ideas  on  how  to 
bring  humor  and  creativity  to  life.  It 
Is  designed  to  be  an  uplifting  experience 
for  you  -  one  that  Is  both  light  and 
enlightening.  This  conference  will  offer 
you  the  g 1 f t  of  sel f-renewal  and  a 
wonderful  excuse  to  celebrate  Spring." 

Co-sponsored  by  Russell  Sage  College  and 
The  Humor  Project.  For  more  Information, 
contact:     Holly  Collett 

Russell  Sage  College 

140  New  Scotland  Ave. 

Albany,  NY  12208 

518-445-1728 
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NUCLEAR  WAR:    A  THREAT  SO  BIG  IT  EVEN  SCARES  ADULTS 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 

"We  live  1n  an  age  where  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  1s  ever  present. 
Unlike  our  generation*  children  today  live  In  the  shadow  of  nuclear 
annlhll latlon.    Remember  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1962?    Remember  the 
fear  we  all  experienced;  the  belief  that  that  could  be  the  end?  That 
crisis  lasted  only  a  few  days.    Our  children  live  with  that  threat 
everyday  of  their    Jves.    They  understand  the  threat  that  nuclear  war 
poses  to  their  futures  and  the  future  of  our  planet." 

Berget  Jel inch 

School-agers*  like  everyone  else*  have  their  own  share  of  fears. 
According  to  the  research  work  of  Hazinski  and  Valasco-Whitsell  (see 
chart)*  the  major  fears  of  school-agers  are; 

LOSS  OF  CONTROL            BODILY  INJURY  DEATH 

INABILITY  TO  MEET  EXPECTATIONS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  OTHERS 

MiOEAE  MR 

SIXTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  of  1000  eight  to  seventeen  year  elds  indicated*  in  a 

recent  Roper  poll*  being  very  concerned  about 
Ai\         \                          nuclear  war.    Kidnapping  and  AIDS  were  the 
\m         llilii^iiil                 other  top  concerns.  (USA  Today*  3/11/87). 

iH         fffiiulP                           ^^^^        years*  more  and  more  parents 
iH         Wnui                       professionals  working  with  kids  have  been 
Hi         iWuE                 concerned  about  children's  fears  related  to 
hI         MuHE                      threat  of  nuclear  war. 

"^Nwjl                     reported  in  a  UPI  newspaper  article* 
\                               researchers  testified  before  a  Congressional 
\                   ^         House  Select  Committee  on  Children*  Youth* 
\                                    Families  "that  studies  show  children  and 
\                IM  \        adolescents  have  grown  increasingly  worried 
\             •L^'^'x              nuclear  war  in  the  past  eight  years". 
\               ^     ^    An  eleven  year  old  girl  from  Iowa  told  the 
\                           Committee:    "It  is  scary  to  think  about  the 
\  ^^^--^           world  being  destroyed  and  nothing  is  left." 

"It  is  scoru  to  think  oi   the  world 
boinq  flostroijed  and  nothing  is  left." 

57S       .  ■ 

NUCLEAR  WAR:  (con't  from  p.l) 


Sof  kids  are  scared  -  scared  that  nothing 
will  bo  left  of  the  world.    According  to 
Jellhchf  "When  kids  hear  and  understand 
the  horrible  destructive  capacity  of  our 
present  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  and  at 
the  same  time  they  hear  adults  talk  about 
security  and  safety  with  Increasing 
weaponry*  they  experience  the  schizoid 
quality  of  society.    They  do  not  under- 
stand the  contradiction." 

Another  Issue  Is  that  many  fears  of 
children  can  be  handled  confidently  by 
adults.    For  example*  when  a  child  Is 
afraid  of  water*  most  adults  can  take 
action  one*  by  being  a  good  model  of 
playing  and  swimming  in  the  water*  una- 
fraid and  confident*  and  two*  by  allowing 
the  child  to  play  with  water  as  thf*y  feel 
safe:    in  the  sink;  with  a  large  bucket; 
with  a  hose;  in  the  shallow  end;  holding 
a  friend's  hand;  up  to  their  waist — 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  confi- 
dent.   But  a  nuclear  threat  conjures  up 
our  own  "pits  in  the  stomach"  fears  and 
helplessness.    We  feel  lost  as  to  what 
real  difference  our  actions  can  make. 
This  helplessness/hopelessness  only  rein- 
forces kids'  fears. 

But  nuclear  threat  is  real — it  is 
possible  that  our  world  will  be  blown 
apart  by  our  nuclear  weapon  arsenal.  We 
cannot  offer  soothing  reassurances  that 
all  Is  well;  we  cannot  provide  safe 
opportunites  to  experience  nuclear  war 
little  by  little  as  we  can  with  a  fear  of 
water. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

£ACE  sm  ma  adult  fears 

Jellnch  recommends  that  we  do  this  by 
first  admitting  our  feelings  of  fear* 
despair*  and  powerlessness.    Then  she 
recommends  we  educate  ourselves  with  the 
reality  of  the  nuclear  arms  situation. 

"...We  must  face  what  is  happening;  what 
we  already  know  somewhere  in  our  being* 
but  ignore  because  it  is  too  frightoning. 
This  willingness  to  become  aware  takes 
courage. " 
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JM£.  ACTION 

This  could  be  as  simple  as  writing 
letters  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  and 
to  local  Congresspersons.  The  kids  can 
express    their  feelings  about  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  and  their  ideas  on 
peaceful  resolutions. 

or 

Invite  a  member  of  your  local 
organization  for  nuclear  arms  freeze  to 
present  a  short  program  for  the  kids. 

or 

Put  together  a  newspaper  or  parent 
newsletter  with  facts  about  nuclear  arms. 

PROMOTE.  PEACE 

Create  an  environment  where  the  idea  of 
peace  is  explored  and  experienced.  Many 
programs  already  do  this  by: 

(1)  forbidding  any  guns  or  warlike  toys 
as  well  as  imaginary  war  play; 

(2)  promoting  cooperative  attitudes  and 
actions  through  games*  activities*  and 
adult  modeling;  and 

(3)  caring  for  the  environment  (recycling 
efforts*  Adopt  an  Endangered  Animal* 
gentle  treatment  of  plants  and  trees). 

(Jellnch  reports  a  connection  between 
"our  tolerance  for  the  arms  race"  and  our 
estrangement  from  our  environment.) 

Other  options  for  promoting  peace  in  your 
program  are: 

*  HAVE  PEACE  MATERIALS  -  books*  art*  photos* 
music  -  available  and  visSble. 

Pqter^s  Chair  by  E.J.  Keats  r*nd  Ibfi.  Story 
pf  Ferciln^pd  by  M.  Lead  are  examples 
of  children's  books.    T^y  having  tho  kids 
create  their  own  peace  pictures*  using 
paints*  photos*  collages*  etc.  Display 
on  the  walls. 

*  TELL  REAL  STORIES    with  peace  makers  as 
the  heroes. 

Last  years'  peace  march  across  the  United 
States  Ao  Wash1ngton*D.C. *  is  a  story 
every  child  needs  to  know  about.  Did 
anyone  in  your  town  participate  in  it? 
How  close  did  it  come  to  your  town?  Why 
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(con' t  from  p. 2) 


did  people  participate?    Were  the  people 
courageous?    What  sacrifices  did  they 
make?    Why?    What  kind  of  people  partici- 
pated?   Were  they  young?    Old?  Educated? 
Poor?    Rich?    Find  out  the  answers  to 
these  questions  and  weave  a  story  that 
will  enable  school-agers  to  know  that 
adults  are  both  concerned  about  and 
actively  tackling  the  nuclear  arms 
threat. 

DISCUS.S  ££ABi: 

Allow  school-agers  to  voice  their  concern 
about  nuclear  war.    Share  yours.  By 
allowing  kids  to  express  their  fears»  you 
help  them  to  feel  more  In  control  and 
less  overwhelmed.    (See  the  SAN  May/June 
1985  Issue  for  concrete  ways  to  help 
school-agers  cope  with  their  fears.) 

Although  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  Is  a 
complex  problem  that  frightens  adults  ^ 
kids,  we  can  be  assured  that  we  can  act 
so  that  our  fears  are  reduced  and  peace, 
not  war.  Is  promoted. 

REFERENCE.q  £^  RESOURHFf; 


"How  to  Teach  Peace  to  Children" 
by  J.L.  Peachey,  Herald  Press, 
Scottsdale,  PA  1981 

THE  FEARS  OF  CHILDHOOD 

by  E.P.  Sarafino, 

Human  Sciences  Press,  Inc., 

72  Fifth  Ave,  NY,  NY,  10011,  1986. 


A  MANUAL  ON  NONVIOLENCE  AND  CHILDREN, 
complied  and  edited  by  S.  Judson, 
New  Society  Publishers,  4722  Baltimore 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19143 

WATERMELONS  NOT  WARl  A  Support  Book  for 
Parenting  in  the  Nuclear  Age  by  K.  Cloud, 
et  al..  New  Society  Publishers 

"Living  in  Nuclear  Age:  The  Psycholog- 
ical Effect  on  Children"  by  B.B.  Jelinch 
INFANTS  TO  TEENS  May/June  1985 

"Teaching  Young  Children  in  a  Nuclear 
Age  "  by  A.  Carlson-Paige  and  D.E.  Levin, 
CHILD  CARE  NEWS,  Cambridge,  MA    July  1984 

BOOKS  FOR  KIDS 

A  TOAD  FOR  TUESDAY  by  R  E  Erickson. 
THE  ELEPHANT  WHO  COULDN'T  FORGET  bu 

F  McNulty.  ^ 
THE  HATING  BOOK  by  C  S  Zolotow. 
HERBIE'S  TROUBLES  by  C  Chapman. 
IN  SEARCH  OF  PEACE  by  R  S  Feuerlicht, 
THE  LITTLE  BRUTE  FAMILY  by  R  Hoban. 
MY  FRIEND  THE  MONSTER  by  R  Bulla. 
PEACE  BE  WITH  YOU  by  C  Lehn. 
THE  PINKISH,  PURPLISH,  BLUISH  EGG  by 

B  Peet. 

Check  your  local  library  or  bookstore. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  FEAR  IN  CHILDREN^ 


INFANTS 


Major! 

1)  Separate 

2)  Strangers 
Qthfir: 
Unknown 


TODDLERS 


Major? 

1)  Separation 

2)  Loss  of  Control 
QthQL: 

Unknown 
Strangers 


PRESCHOOLERS 


1)  Bodily  Injury  and 
mutilation 

2)  Loss  of  Control 

3)  Dark 
Other: 
Unknown 

Being  left  alone 
Death 


SCHOOL-AGE 


Hajor.i 

1)  Loss  of  control 

2)  Bodily  Injury 

3)  Inability  to 
meet  expectations 
of  significant 
others 

A)  Doath 

Unknown 
Nuclear  War 


ADOLESCENTS 


Major; 

1)  Loss  of  control 

2)  Altered  body 
Image 

3)  Separation  from 
peer  group 

Nuclear  War 

Unknown 

Doath 


ADULTS 
Major: 


1)  Loss  of 
control 
Othflr» 


*  Developed  from  work  by  M.  F.  Hazlnski  and  Dr.  Martha  Vel asco-Whetser. 
at  University  of  South  Carol  inat  Columblaf  SC.   '^--I'^inu-d  «iti,  pormr.^icn  trcn  nr.  ^.^„^.j  Robinaon  or  use. 
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ACTIVITIES 


AN  INTRO  TO  WORLD  OF  BLINDNESS 


GRASP  THE  INVISIBLE 


Although  most  of  us  may  not  know  many 
persons  who  are  totally  blind,  we  do 
know  many  kids  and  seniors  who  have 
greatly  limited  vision.    Introduce  kids 
to  the  world  of  the  visually  handicapped 
in  order  to  expand  their  knowledge  and 
their  understanding. 

*  Invite  handicapped  persons  to  share 
their  life  experiences  with  the  kids. 
Part  of  this  sharing  could  include: 

1)  how  they  are  able  to  navigate  -  move 
from  one  place  to  another  -  without 
bumping  into  everything; 

2)  props  which  make  life  easier: 
seeing  eye  dogs,  braille,  walking 
stick,  talking  books,  and  etc; 

3)  ways  people  can  help: 

state  your  name  when  approaching  a 
visually  handicapped  person;  ask  if 
help  is  needed.  (Don't  assume  they 
are  helpless);  talk  in  a  normal 
voice  volume.  Visually  handicapped 
persons  can  hear:    No  need  to 

shout I 

«   Explore  how  your  program  would  need  to 
change  for  a  visually  handicapped 
school-ager  to  join  your  program. 

*   Discuss  how  their  lives  would  change 
or  not  change  if  their  vision  was 
severely  1 imited. 

See  CURRICULUM  CORNER  on  p.  9  for 
activity  ideas  related  to  this  topic. 

RESOURCE:    "When  you  HAVE  A  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILD  in  your  classroom: 
Suggestions  for  teachers"  by  Corn  & 
Martinez.    Available  from  the: 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  St 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Some  things  in  this  world  exist  but  can't 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.    AIR  is 
something  we  can't  see,  but  we  can  attest 
to  its  existence.    Here's  an  activity 
that  helps  "see"  air. 

MATFRIALS  mSHli 

Clean,  dry,  empty  soda  bottle 
Deflated  balloon 

mti  JQ.  CQ: 

1)  Attach  mouth  of  balloon 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
with  the  balloon  on  the 
inside  of  the  bottle. 

2)  Have  kids  try  to  blow  up  the  balloon. 

3)  Talk  about  why  they  cannot  blow  up  the 
balloon  no  matter  how  hard  they  try. 
What  is  resisting  the  balloon  so  it 
cannot  expand?    Answer:  Air. 


SAVE  $    SAVE  $    SAVE  $    SAVE  $ 

ORDER  NOW  AND  SAVE  I 

Because  of  our  ongoing  efforts  to  provide  an 
affordable  resource  to  professionals  working  on  low 
budgets*  we  have  kept  the  SAN  newsletter  the  same 
low  price  for  the  past  FOUR  years. 

Due  to  continuing  publication  cost  Increases?  we 
must  make  these  price  adjustments: 

Effective  July  1»  1987 

HALF  A  r.HTi  nHQQD!  J^nm  fojt  Sfihcipl-Apa  CMlil  Cara. 
Price  Increase  from  $10.95  to  $12.95. 


Effective  Sept.  1.  1987 

School  Aflfl  NOTES  newsletter,  61ssues/yr. 
Price  increase  from  $12.95  to  $14.95. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

RULES  ARE  THE  QUESTION 


Rules  and  discipline  are  to  school-agers 
like  peanut  butter  and  jelly  are  to  two 
slices  of  bread:  a  perfect  combination! 

Therefore#  when  talking  about  discipline* 
as  Individuals  and  as  a  staff,  ask 
yourselves  these  questions: 

1)  Are  the  rules  for  the  children 
consistent  among  all  the  staff  members? 
Do  all  the  staff  know  and  agree  with 
the  rules  for  the  children? 

2)  Are  the  rules  for  the  kids  or  for  the 
staff?    Both  are  Important  but  sometimes 
with  a  little  creativity  you  can  come  up 
with  rules  that  are  satisfactory  for  both 
the  children  and  the  staff. 

3)  Do  you  have  legitimate  reasons  for 
the  rules  that  you  can  explain  to  the 
kids?    If  you  don»t#  take  a  look  at  the 
rule  and  see  If  It  Is  necessary. 

4)  Do  you  clearly  relate  to  the  child 
that  It  1s  their  behavior  you  dislike  and 
not  the  child?    It  Is  Inappropriate  to 
say  to  a  ch11d#  "I  don't  like  you  right 
now."    Instead  describe  the  specific 
behavior  you  dislike. 

5)  Are  your  consequences  for 
unacceptable  behavior  related  to  the 
behavior?    If  a  child  Is  throwing  food 
around  at  snack #  a  related  consequence 
would  be  to  have  the  child  pick  up  after 
snack  for  a  few  days.    An  unrelated 
consequence  would  be  to  put  the  child  In 
time  out. 

Nextf    examine  the  four  areas  In  which 
discipline  problems  often  occur. 

Children   Mha  xtQ  not  kim  tho,  rules. 

Always    do  your  best  to  familiarize  all 
the  children  with  all  the  rules.  Explain 
even  the  most  obvious  rules  and  the 
reasons  why.    Have  a  written*  posted  list 
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by  Alison  Jamar 

of  rules  for  each  area  In  the  program  as 
a  reminder  to  the  staff  and  kids. 

Children  mM  break  rules  iha  first  tiip^. 

The  child  knows  the  rules  but  tries 
breaking  one  any  way.  This  Is  a  time  to 
re-explain  and  discuss  the  rule,  Be 
sure  to  ask  the  child  questions  about 
the  situation  so  that  they  can  use  their 
thinking  process  to  better  understand 
the  rule. 

Children  JStha  consistently  InieAii  rules. 

The  child  knows  the  rule  and  you  have 
taken  time  to  discuss  It  but  they  keep 
on  breaking  It.    Now  you  need  to  think 
up  some  good  consequences  to  use  when 
this  behavior  occurs.    When  you  decide 
on  the  consequence,  be  sure  that  the 
other  staff  are  aware  of  It.  In  fact#  It 
Is  best  to  decide  ahead  of  time,  as  a 
staff  and  with  the  school agers#  what  the 
consequences  to  broken  rules  are. 

Children  Mho.  sltq.  a  discipHof^  pLUQtOfiiii. 

These  children  often  seem  to  be  looking 
for  rules  to  break.    They  demand  your 
constant  attention.    I  think  attention 
Is  the  key.    Try  setting  up  a  behavior 
chart  with  the  child.    Talk  to  them 
about  the  behaviors  and  set  It  up  where 
they  can  privately  check  on  their  own 
progress.    This  gives  both  you  and  the 
child  a  chance  to  focus  on  their  posi- 
tive behavior.    Make  the  parents  aware 
that  you  are  having  difficulties  and 
that  you  want  to  work  together  to  help 
the  child  fit  In  better  with  the  group. 

Most  of  all*  make  sure  that  all  the 
kids  know  that  you  like  them  and  that  you 
respect  them.    Make  it  a  point  to  spend 
positive  time  with  each  child  especially 
the  kids  who  are  the  biggest  challenge. 

00  Alison  Jamar  is  Assistant  Director 
of  the  KID'S  CLUB  in  Edina*  MN. 
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DIRECTOR 

140011  ATTEND  SCHOOL-AGE  CONFERENCE 


On  February  7,  1987,  1400  school-age 
child  care  and  recreation  professionals 
attended  the  Fifth  Annual  California 
School-Age  Consortium  Conference.  Not 
only  was  this  the  LARGEST  School-Age 
Conference  ever,  but  it  also  included 
speakers  from  top  level  legislative  and 
mayoral  ranks.    This  certainly  reflects 
a  powerful  alliance  between  front  line 
workers  and  the  political  community. 

We  are  pleased  to  Include  article 
contributions  by  three  CSAC  presenters 
in  this  issue.    Our  thanks  to  Jim 
Therrell,  Joan  Abbot,  and  Kathryn 
Stewart.    Storytelling  by  Gay  Ducey  and 
a  follow-up  article  by  Jim  Therrell  will 
app- ,r  in  the  next  issue. 


S  CORNER 

MISSED  ANY  ISSUES? 


During  the  past  six  months*    "non-deliveries"  of 
third  class  mall  have  Increased.    If  any  of  your 
Issues  of  School  Age  NOTES  have  been  kidnapped* 
please  let  us  know*    We  shall  gladly  send  you  the 
missing  Issue  by  FIRST  CLASS  MAIL. 

BLANK    PAGES  In  your  Special 
March/April  Issue? 

No I  Blank  pages  were  not  how  we  planned  to  expand 
our  special  32-page  edition.  We've  received  word 
of  blank  pages  In  the  March/April  Issue,  If  you 
have  received  one  of  our  "special"  special  Issues* 
please  let  us  know  so  we  can  promptly  send  you  a 
replacement  copy. 


You  Could  Spend  Years  Learning  This  Wealth  of  Practical  Kiaowledge. 


"A  highly  readable  hook,  it  provides  direcUon  and  guid- 
ance in  an  ohjecUve,  Btraight-from-the-Bhoulder  style 
that  can  be  adapted  for  any  school  age  program.  We 
have  used  it  as  our  basic  training  tool  for  counselors  at 
our  summer  day  camp  for  the  past  three  years/' 

—  IJarol  Sherman,  Director,  Ave  Maria  House, 

St.  FranclB  Hospital 

"Children  who  have  been  in  school  all  day  need  care 
that  is  'living  normally'. 

"But  sUll  there  needs  to  be  somebody  to  report  to  . . . 
These  children  have  a  great  need  for  supervlBion,  a 
firm  hand,  somebody  who  knows  where  they  are  every 
minute  . .  .  There  are  a  few  places  like  that  One,  in 
Oklahoma,  (is)  called  The  Clubhouse." 

~a«rtnkd6  Kotfman,  "The  Dean  of  Day  Care"  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Federal  Administration  for 
Public  Services,  quoted  in  Day  Cara  and  Barly 
Sdooation,  Spring,  1980 


Havyr*oWork 
With 
School  Age 

Children 

And 
Love  Them. 

I 
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The  dubhonae 
1006  S.  Boaton  Ave. 
Tolaa^  OklaHoaa  74119 

(018)  088*8600  *-  

Yesl  I  want  to  know  How  To  Work  Witt  School  ^a  Children  and  Lova  Tham 

in  Ume  For  Summer.  Enclosed  is  116.95,  plus  $2.50  for  shipping  and 
handling,  for  each  copy  I  order. 


By  Sue  La^wyer 

Director,  The  Clubhouse 
Alter  School  Caring  and  Sharing,  Inc. 
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ACTIVITIES 


SKILLS  &  KIDS 


Wondering  1f  you  are  providing 
iJevelopmentally  appropriate  activities? 
Or#  have  you  been  concerned  about  a 
particular  chlld^s  skills?    Use  this 
checklist  to  evaluate  both  Individual 
skills  and  the  availability  of  sklll- 
biilldlng    activities  In  your  program. 

GROSS  MOTOR  ACTIVITIES 


Jumps  rope  with  ease 

Runs  gracefully    Roller-skates 

Skips  with  a  consistent  flow 
Throws  a  small  4"  ball  with  ease 
Catches  a  small  ball  with  some  skill 
Throws  a  medium  8"  ball  with  ease 
Catches  medium  ball  with  some  skill 
Can  "bat"  to  some  degree 
Hop  Scotch  with  some  skill 
Has  some  tumbling  skills 
Wrestles  on  a  one  to  one 
Has  a  good  sense  of  rhythm 


  Enjoys  dancing  and  movement  to  music 

  Kicks  a  8"  ball  with  some  accuracy 


FINE  MOTOR  ACTIVITIES 


Arts 


Painting 

Cutting  and  gluing 
Collage  Making 
Box  sculpture 
Sand  Casting 


  Drawing 

  Rubbings 

  Printing 

 Clay 


Sewing^  weaving*  Mli  knitting 

  Dye  cloth  or  yarn;  tie-dying 

  Knit  a  variety  of  Items:  scarves, 

doll  sweaters,  ties,  belts,  arm 

bands  and  head  bands. 

  Embroidery  stitches  for  tiand  sewing 

  Pot  holders  -  weaving 

  Burlap  wall  hangers 

 Macrame— plant  hangers 

  Gods  eyes    Hand  puppets 

  Sew  curtains,  purses,  handkerchiefs, 

laundry  bags,  pillows 

  Sew  and  stuff  sit-upons 

  Patchwork  quilts    Crochet 

©1987 
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developed  by  McNeily  Day  Home  in  Nashville ,  TN 

BulljLtng  ^  Construction 

  Putting  together  a  variety  of  types 

of  materials  to  make  a  product: 

Kazoos,  Insect  cages,  ntodels 
  Building  with  scrap  wood: 

hammering,  sawing,  drilling 

  Designing  &  building  a  tree  house 

  Repairing  piece  of  equipment: 

fence,  benches*  sandboxes 


  Legos 

  Unit  blocks 

  Popslcle  Sticks 

  Archery 

  Billiards 


GROUP  ACTIVITIES 


Tinker  toys 
Erector  Sets 
Soap  Box  Cars 


Table  Tonnis 


Playing  School 
Goes  on  field  trips 
Dramatic  play 

Hide-go-seek    Kick-t he-can 

Organized  clubs  of  other  sports 
Plays  table  games 
Monopoly  Checkers 
Concentration  Card  games 

Battleship  Jacks 


TEAM  SPORTS 

 ^  Hockey 

  Soccer 


Baseball 
Footbal 1 


Relay  Games 


DEVELOPING  REAL-LIFE  SKILLS 


^  Basketball 
«  Kickball 
Tug-of-wars 


3ij 


Collating  and  other  office  work 

Setting  tables  for  lunch 

Cleaning  up  the  grounds  and  building 

Cooking           Sewing  to  make  a  profit 

Raising  money  projects:  bake  sales, 
plant  sales,  craft  sales 
Planting  a  garden 
Assisting  with  younger  children 
Plan  with  staff  special  activities 


May/June  1987 


ACTIVITIES 

SCHOOL-AGE  NEIGHBORHOOD  EXPLORATION 


When  making  plans  for  summer  community 
trips*  consider  the  advantages  of 
staying  In  the  program's  "back  yard": 
Close  by#  no  transportation  needed* 
cheap*  can  have  repeat  experiences* 
provides  continuity  to  observations. 

Have  funl 

^  Mapp1ng~dec1d1ng  routes.    Make  grid 

map*  3  dimensional  maps. 
^  Take  theme  walks — trees*  building 

materials*  sanitation  facilities... 

*  Mark  a  "points  of  Interest  trail". 

*  Create  a  nature  trail. 

*  Interview  residents— old  ones*  new 
ones*  choose  your  own  questions. 

^  Interview  businesses:    street  workers* 

grocers*  bakers... 
^  Make  rubbings  of  Items  of  interest 

(crayon  over  paper). 

*  Explore  history  of  neighborhood. 
Contact  historical  society. 

*  Make  a  neighborhood  garden. 

*  Neighborhood  activities:    caring  for 
street  trees*  can  connect  this  with 
science*  art*  ecology. 


( 

1 

^  Make  a  street  mural. 

*  Clean  up  your  environment! 

*  Tie  In  with  neighborhood  facilities. 
^  Rivers*  bridges*  parks*  cemeteries. 

*  Invite  speakers. 


^  Start  a  neighborhood  survey.    Find  out 
what  Is  there.    Make  a  mural  of  It. 
Make  a  model  of  It.    Use  It  for  Infor- 
mation* activities*  variety  to  your 
program. 

<><>  by  Susan  Antenen*  School-Age  Coordinator* 
Wave  Hin,  NYC.    From  the  HUE  IQ  SUABE  newsletter 
of  Anne  Arundel  County  Health  Dopt  In  Annapolis*  MO. 


OUTDOOR  SCAVENGER  HUNT 


Give  each  kid  a  paper  sack*  a  copy  of 
this  list  and  a  time  limit.  Encourage 
kids  to  work  together  so  everyone  can 
find  everything  on  the  list.  Another 
option  Is  to  work  In  pairs  or  trios. 


1)  Something  from  a  tree 

2)  A  small  twig 

3)  Something  alive 

4)  A  blooming  weed 

5)  A  rough  piece  of  trash 

6)  A  dead  leaf 

7)  A  fluv-er 

8)  Something  pretty 

9)  A  seed 

10)  A  feather 

11)  A  smooth  stone 

12)  Something  you  can  hold 


In  the  palm  of  your  hand 

13)  Something  yellow 

14)  Something  red 

15)  Something  you  can  eat 

Thanks  to  Joan  Abbott  of  Orange  Unified 
School  District  Child  Care  Program  in 
CA  for  this  idea. 
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Monday 


CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Create  a  dark 
room  and  do 
shadow  and 
flashlight  play. 


Turtle  Tag:  Two  kids 
are  IT.  They  try  to 
tag  the  other  kids, 
turning  them  Into 
turtles.  Turtles  must 
run  in  place  with 
both  hands  on  the 
ground.  Other  kids 
set  turtles  FREE  by  . 
'sliding  under  bellies' 


AN  INTRO  TO 
THE  WORLD  OF 

BLINDNESS 
(See  p.  4  ) 


MAKE  A 
BOOK  OF 
NONSENSE 
(See  p,  12) 


Tuesday 


Take  a  trip  to  a 
local  cave  where 
no  natural  light 
enters . 


DAPPLING 

IN 

DANCE 
(See  p. 13) 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Make  a  list  or  a  book 
of  fun  things  to  do 
in  the  dark:  catch 
firefl  ies, 
jwatch  a 
movie, 
look  at 
the  stars. 


POTATO 
PRINTING 

(See  p,  12) 


JUMP 
THE 
BROOK 
(See  p. 11) 


Have  all  the  kids 
wear  bl  ind folds 
and  move  around 
in  your  program 
space.  Discuss 
feel ings. 


FAHRENHEIT 
EXPERIMENTS 

(See  p.  12) 


Friday 


Investigate  what 
plant,  animal , 
and  sea  life 
thrive  in  the 
dark:  moss,  owls, 
eel  s. 


THE 


GAME 


GAME 


Create  pictures 
out  of  fluore- 
scent stickers  so 
that  picture  can 
be  visualized  in 
the  dark- 


from: 

THE  OUTRAGEOUS 
0UTD0"OR  GAT1ES  BOO 


Make  a  talking 
book  or  letter 
for  a  blind  or 
1 imi ted-vision 
friend.  Visit  the 
talking  book 
program  at  your 
local  library. 


SOIL 


CONSERVATION 

PROJECT 
(see  p.  13) 


LET'S 
PLAY 
KICKBALL 


(See  p.  10  for 
..ew  ideas  on  this 
age-old  game)  


Do  ordinary  stuff 
wearing  a  blindfold: 
eat  a  snack,  "watch 
a  movie",  work  with 
clay,  write  a  letter, 
play  with  legos.  Keep 
a  journal  of  what  1t 
was  like. 


RECYCLING 


(See  p,  13) 


OUTDOOR  SCAVENGER 
HUNT 


CO 

h: 

X 


(o 


(See  p,  8  ) 


Lucky  Wrapper. 
Divide  into  teams  of 
2-3  kids.  Each  team 
that  collects  10 
junk  food  wrappers 
receives  a  reward. 
Any  team  that  finds 
unusual  brand  -  you 
name  it  -  gets  a 
bonus . 


Rainy  Day. 
Magazine  pictures 
Find  26  pictures, 
one  for  each 
letter  in  the 
alphabet.  Make 
an  alphabet 
collage. 


Sticker  Hunt. 
Hide  a  variety  of 
stickers  through 
out  your  program 
space.  Give  kids 
15  minutes  to 
collect  as  many 
as  they  can. 


Plan  an  imaginary' 
trip:  how  will  you 
travel,  how  much  will 
It  cost?  What  clothes 
will  you  take?  What's 
|the  weather  1  ike? 
What  special  things 
can  you  do  there? 


Create  a  Street 
Mural 


»  1987 


Make  a  crayon 
rubbing  of  object 
of  interest  in 
your 

neighborhood . 


Make  a  gigantic 
map  of  your  area: 
nclude  special 
points  of  in- 
:erest,  where 
kids  1 ive, 
favorite  ice 
cream  store. 


Microbes  Search. 
Contact  city 
water  dept.  Soil 
Conservation  Dept 
Wash.,  DC  20250- 
ocal  garden  cl ub 
audobon  society 
to  learn  about 
water  pollution.^ 
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Explore  the  histor-y 
of  your  neighborhood. 
Contact  the  histori- 
cal society. 
Intervielw  long-time 
residents.  Visit  the 
mayor. 


(  See  p.  8  ) 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


PLAY  LEADERSSHIP: 


Parents  and  caregivers  are  now  opening 
their  eyes  to  the  many  attitudes,  values 
and  skills  that  kids  learn  through  play: 
self-Identity  and  self-esteem;  cooper- 
ation, sharing,  taking  turns,  patience, 
teamwork  and  friendship;  and  creativity, 
self-expression  and  positive  feelings. 
They  also  learn  how  to  cope  with  indi- 
vidual differences  as  well  as 
frustration. 

The  greater  the  FUN  element  In  play 
(which  Is  the  primary  function  of 
effective  play  leadership),  the  more  kids 
will  explore  all  Its  potential.  Beyond 
providing  safety  measures  and  enthusiasm, 
few  caregivers  demonstrate  a  clear  Idea 
of  how  to  effectively  lead  a  game  or  play 
session.    Witness  the  following  remarks: 

"It  seems  like  the  kids  get  easily  bored 
when  we  play,  so  I  need  some  method  or 
plan  for  maintaining  a  higher  level  of 
Interest." 

"Some  of  the  k1ds  don't  get  a  chance  to 
play  as  much  or  as  well  as  the  kids  who 
have  advanced  skills." 

"I'm  not  really  sure  what  to  do  to  make  a 
game  go  better." 

Many  play/game  leaders  are  not  trained 
In  the  "How  To's"  or  process  of  play 
leadership.    Any  leader  whose  patience 
becomes  exhausted  every  ten  minutes  will 
attest:    just  knowing  the  rules  or 
exerting  authority  is  not  enough.  So 
here's  a  M.A.P.  to  start  you  on  the  road 
to  better  FUNdamentals  in  play  leadership. 

M.A.P. :    Maximum  Activity  Plan 

Implementing  a  Maximum  Activity  Plan 
leads  to  greater  participation  per  person 
and  more  positive  play  experiences  for 
both  children  and  staff.    (Another  way  to 
remember  this  principle  is  the  acronym 
MAPS:    Maximum  Activity  Per  Student.) 


Do  You  Have  a  M.A.P.? 

by  Jim  Therrell 

The  three  main  methods  for  fostering  a 
MAP  Include:    Game  Selection,  Smaller 
Groups,  and  Rule  Innovations, 

fiama  Sfilaction.:    Any  game  can 
Incorporate  a  MAP,  but  it's  easier  and 
more  expeditious  to  choose  games  that 
already  have  a  built-in  MAP.  Traditional 
games,  like  basketball  and  soccer, 
already  have  a  good  MAP  (and  can  be  made 
even  better  with  smaller  groups  and  some 
rule  innovations!).    Most  parachute 
games  or  New  Games  are  also  good 
examples  of  a  built-in  MAP. 

On  the  otherhand,  softball  or  kickball, 
under  normal  rules  do  not  Incorporate  a 
good  MAP.    Too  many  kids  are  standing 
around  for  too  long  in  low,  un involved 
activity.    So  how  can  your  staff  trans- 
form games  into  higher  activity  for 
everyone? 

Smaller  ficQujL'i:    This  one  is  simple, 
yet  so  often  is  overlooked  by  staff.  If 
you  have  fifteen  kids  for  kickball,  why 
not  divide  teams  into  ti.ree  groups  of 
five? I    The  funnest  part  of  the  game  is  a 
turn  to  kick  the  ball.    With  smaller 
teams,  when  a  team  is  up  to  kick,  each 
child  waits  less  time  for  their  turn. 
Which  leads  to.  .  . 

pule  Innnv/atlonst    For  the  most 
part,  rule  innovations  should  be  aimed  at 
increasing  every  child's  participation. 


(con't  on  next  page) 
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PLAY  LEADERSSHIP:  (^on't  from  p.  10) 


So  In  our  kickball  ©xamplef  let's  try  a 
rule  that  says#  "Everyone  has  a  turn  to 
kick  each  time  the  team  1s  up*  and  1t 
doesn't  matter  whether  the  team  makes  5 
outs  or  no  outs."    In  other  words*  5 
at-k1cks#  perlodf  see  how  many  runs  you 
can  score*  then  back  out  to  field*  Now 
you've  also  created  more  movement/ running 
by  having  more  teams  come  to  kick*  and  by 
limiting  the  number  of  kickers  per  time 
at-k1ckf  fewer  kids  are  standing  for  less 
time.    You've  also  Insured  that  each 
player  has  a  turn  each  time  up  (remember 
being  last  in  the  order  and  not  getting  a 
turn  until  the  third  inning — then  recess 
was  over?!) 

Other  rule  innovations  for 
increasing  participation  might  Include: 
"Different  pitcher  each  change  of  team 
at-kick"  so  that  all  kids  may  eventually 
have  a  chance  to  pitch;  or  "Two  foul 
balls  is  an  out"  in  order  to  encourage 
keeping  the  ball  in  play*  and  so  that  the 
game  flows  without  too  much  interruption. 
Or#  in  dodgeball  or  other  similiar  games* 
never  eliminate  Anyone.    At  the  least 
have  a  player  simply  change  to  the  other 
side  or  assume  a  different  role*  but 
never  to  go  out  of  the  gamel 


Other  ancillaryf  yet  Important  ways 
for  developing  a  MAP  include:    adding  a 
fantasy  to  the  game  thereby  making  it  a 
richer  play  experience  through  greater 
mental  Involvement;  Insuring  game  safety 
and  control*  providing  boundaries  for 
behavior*  and  planning  appropriate 
sequencing  and  smooth  transitions  between 
games  so  that  pi  a;  is  allowed  to  flow 
without  long  interruptions.  Obviously* 
these  concepts  also  demand  further 
elaboration.^ 

Having  a  MAP  is  a  start.    The  players 
will  derive  greater  skills  and  satis- 
faction from  their  games  because  they 
are  participating  dally  in  a  more 
positive  way.    Giving  a  MAP  to  your 
staff  provides  them  with  one  of  the  most 
effective  tools  (besides  enthusiam  and 
safety  skills)  for  increasing  the 
quality  and  power  of  pTay  experiences. 

^  Look  for  more  articles  about  PLAY 
LEADERSHIP  by  Jim  Therrell  in  future 
issues  of  SAN.    Jim  Is  also  available 
for  PLAY  LEADERSHIP  workshops.  For  more 
information*  contact  him  at:  LET'S  PLAY* 
440  Filbert  St*  Half  Moon  Bay*  CA  94019 
415-726-0292. 


ACTIVITIES 


JUMP  THE  BROOK 


MATERIALS  ffliEC: 


Chalk*  tape*  or  any  material  to  use  as 
marking  line 

mm  m  DO.: 

1)  Mark  off  a  space  several  feet  wide. 
This  is  the  BROOK.  Make  it  wider  at  some 
points  than  others. 

2)  Let  kids  run  and  try  to  jump  over  it 
at  whatever  width  they  are  ^comfortable. 

3)  If  kids  "get  their  feet  wet"*  they 
must  "swim"  -  lie  on  abdomen  on  floor* 
moving  arms  and  legs   -  to  get  to  the 


lower  pool  where  they  can  climb  out  and 
try  again  to  JUMP  THE  BROOK. 

4)  FOR  ADDED  CHALLENGE*  have  the  kids 
try  jumping  the  brook  blind  folded* 
holding  their  hands  behind*  linked  at  the 
elbow  to  another  kid*  backwards*  or 
carrying  a  picnic  basket. 

5)  When  kids  have  exhausted  their  energy 
and  desire  for  this  activity*  spread  a 
blanket  on  the  floor  and  have  an  indoor 
picnic. 

^  Adapted  from  INDOOR  i  OUTDOOR  GAMES,  by 
W.  Bentley.     David  S.  Lake*  Publishers. 
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AMAZING  DAYS 
How  To  Use  To  Your  Advantage 

by  Rachel  Harris 


With  somethinc  /un  to  do  or  celebrate 
for  each  day  '  r  the  year,  AMAZING  DAYS 
by  Randy  Hare  son,  1s  a  book  full  of 
Idea-starters  ^or  simple  activities  and 
full  blown  projects.  Because  AMAZING 
DAYS  Is  written  for  kidsi  adults  might 
easily  dismiss  It.  DON^TII    With  a  little 
Imagination,  you  can  use  this  book  for 
every  day  programming  and  as  a  resource 
for  parents. 

Try  the  following  suggestions;  then 
create  your  own,  for  lots  of  amazing 
daysl 

*  Make  a  giant  CALENDAR  bulletin  board  or 
poster  for  the  month.    Write  In  the 
celebrations  for  each  day.    Watch  as  the 
kids  look  forward  to  seeing  what's  the 
special  Idea  for  the  day.    Use  the 
stickers  In  the  back  of  the  book  In 
conjunction  with  this  calendar. 

*  Plan  a  "special"  week  or  month. 
Choose  one  day's  activities  to  plan  for 
a  special  week  or  for  the  whole  month. 
Most  activities  are  appropriate  for 
small  groups;  some  require  modification. 

*  Help  keep  parents  Informed.  Make 
copies  of  the  Activity  Calendars  to  give 
to  parents.    Consider  Including  weekend 
activities  as  part  of  the  calendar. 

*  Expand  the  dally  suggestions  by  asking 
these  questions?: 

What  cooking,  art,  music,  woodworking, 
or  science  activity  would  go  with  this? 
What  about  a  game?    field  trip?  story? 
movie?   guest  "expert"?  ? 


Sample  Calendar  Ideas,  from  AMAZING 
DAYS,  follow  on  this  page  and  p.  13. 


f  May 
I  He 


12    Limerick  Day  —Edward  Lear's  Birthday, 
published  a  book  of  rhymes:A  QoQ^  Ql  Nonsense* 


lay.  ^ 

isense.  I 


MATFRIALS  NEEDED: 

*  Llwtierick  book  (optional >  from  the  library) 

*  Paper  *  Crayons       *  pencils       *  Staplers 

*  Make  your  own  Book  of  Nonsense.  ^.-r; 

*  Copy  limericks  you  like  and  make  up  your  own. 

A  limerick  has  five  lines— the  first  two  rhyme* 
the  last  two  rhyme »  and  the  fifth  rhymes  with 
the  first  two. 


May  13  Homage  to  the  Prints  Day  -  America's  first 
practical  printing  press  was  patented. 


MATERIALS  NFEDEDi 

*  potatoes*  cut  about  1  1/2  Inches  thick 

*  dinner  knives       *  tempera  paint  and  dish 

*  paper  *  paper  towels 

WHAT  IQ  DOl 

1)  Cut  potato  slices  Into  simple  slices 

2)  Make  a  paint  pad  by  soaking  several  layers  of 
paper  towels  In  a  d1sh  full  of  paint 

3)  Press  potato  Into  pad  and  print  on  paper 


May  14    Fahrenheit  Day  -  Gabriel  Fahrenheit's 
birthday.    He  created  the  fahrenhelt  temperature 
scale. 


MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

*  Your  choice  of  different  foods 

Try    boiled  eggs. .. rice. . .noodles. .gelatin, , , 
Ice  cubes.. .juice  cubes. . .slushes. .. ice  cream 

*  Cooking  thermometer 

WHAT  la  DQi. 

Have  a    cooking  project*  testing  for  the  boiling 
point  (212  F)  and  for  freezing  point  (32  F)  of 
different  foods  as  they  are  prepared.    Use  the 
thermometer  to  show  both  the  boiling  and  freezing 
point.    Experiment  with  different  quantities.  Do 
different  foods  and  different' quantities  take 
longer  to  boll?  freeze?    Why?    What  about 
fferent  days:  does  It  take  longer  for  water 
1  (or  freeze)  on  a  rainy  or  sunny  day? 


I  dif 
I  bol 


tei^^^ 


con't  on  next  page 
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ACTIVITIES 


AMAZING  DAYS  (con't  from  p.  12) 


June  5th   World  Environment  Day  -  Proclaimed  In 
1972  by  the  United  Nations  at  the  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environments  this  day  Is  designed  to  Increase 
our  awareness  of  the  need  to  take  care  of  our  planet. 

*  Soil  Conservation  Demonstration  * 

MATERIAL?^  l^timi. 


2  boxes  8"  X  12"  long  X  6"  deep 
paste         *  scissors 
cardboard    *  shellac 
green  and  black  paint 
screening    *  grass  seed 
dirt        *  watering  can 


WHAT  m  CQi 


1)  Fill  boxes  with  dirt 

2)  Shape  mountains  and  hills  In  corners  and  sides. 
Create  a  valley  down  the  middle  of  both  boxes, 

3)  Make  houses  and  trees  out  of  cardboard  or 
wooden  blocks.    Paint  as  desired. 

4)  Place  houses  and  trees  In  valley  In  each  box. 

5)  Plant  grass  seed  In  one  box.    Leave  other  bare. 

6)  Let  grass  grow  for  about  two  weeks.    Water  as 
directed  on  grass  seed  bag. 

7)  After  2  weeks#  clip  grass  near  trees  and  house. 

8)  Water  each  box  lightly.    Watch  the  run  off. 

9)  Dirt  box  will  have  quick*  very  muddy  run  off. 
Compare  the  amount  of  water  and  soil  lost  from 
each  box.    What  makes  the  difference? 

•  from  DOING  IS  FUN  by  Miller  and  Rockefeller, 
GARDEN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA,  598  Madison  Ave, 
New  York,  NY  10022 


June  6th    Recycling  Day 

Recycling  efforts  fit  so  well  into  a  World 
Environment  Day  theme  that  you  might  consider  a 
month  of  events  connected  with  this  theme. 

Recycling  experiences  can  revolve  around  finding 
out  what  things  already  are  recycled.  For 
example*    paper— Unlcef  cards,  as  well  as  other 
card  companies  and  many  business  use  recycled 
paper  for  their  product  or  for  their  stationary. 
Check  the  back  of  greeting  cards  to  see  If 
recycled  paper  Is  used.    Raise  the  question,  "What 
does  recycling  paper  do  to  help  our  environment?" 
Answer:    "It  saves  treoi*  from  destruction;  paper 
Is  made  from  trees."    Question:    "How  do  trees 
help  our  envlronme it?"    On©  answer;    "Remember  the 
soil  conservation  project."    Other  examples  of 
recycling  are  clothes  (sharing  with  friends, 
passing  on  to  younger  family  members  or  friends, 
giving  to  Goodwill,  etc.),  glass  (used  empty  glass 
containers  can  be  recycled  and  made  Into  new  glass 
containers),  and  aluminum  (save  those  soft  drink 
cans  I ) 

Visit  a  recycling  collection  site,  a  recycling 
plant,  and  a  manufacturing  plant  that  uses 
recycling  materials. 

IkM  il  UfiM  Sjaccar  ball  an  trampoline? 

Choose    recycling  as  an  ongoing  money-making 
effort  for  your  program.    Getting  boardmembers, 
parents  and  kids  Involved  In  collecting  aluminum 
products  for  recycling  can  result  In  the  money  to 
buy  new  play  equipment.    See  p.  16  for  FREE 
recycl Ing  resources. 


DABBLING  IN  DANCE 


Teaching  dance  to  k1ds  1s  quite  easy  and 
so  much  fun  I    And#  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
dancer, to  help  school-agers  have  exciting 
dance  experiences.  Plus#  It  promotes  body 
4  spaclal  awareness  and  coordination. 

Have  the  kids  scatter  (about  one  arms 
length  apart)  throughout  the  room#  all 
facing  front.    Instruct  them  to  touch  the 
body  part  you  call  out.    Start  calling 
out  body  parts  that  they  all  know# 
slowly  at  first*  then  get  faster.  Then, 
Introduce  body  parts  that  they  may  not 
be  as  aware  of.    For  older  kids  make  It 
more  challenging  by  calling  out:  "Touch 
your  cranium,  biceps,  scapula,  etc." 


This  also  give  the  added  dimension  of 
teaching  and  reinforcing  science  Infor- 
mation. 

After  a  few  rounds  of  the  above 
activities.  Introduce  some  music  with  a 
strong  beat  that  they  can  clap  to. 
After  they  are  clapping  to  the  beat, 
adapt  the  chant  used  In  the  "body  parts" 
experience  to  create  a  dance  for  the 
children  to  do.    Next,  have  them  walk 
while  they  do  the  "dance".    Before  long, 
the  kids  will  begin    making  up  their  own 
dances. 

<><>  by  Kathryn  Stewart,  Sunnyvale,  CA 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 

ORGANIZING  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FOR  YOUR  PROGRAM 


WHO  do  you  want  to  reach? 

I.    Potential  users  of  your 
program 


WHAT  do  you  want  to  tell? 


tfORD  or  KUTH  -  o«*r  n  i 


II.    People  connected  with 
the  school  district 

School  Board 
Administrators 
Teaching  Staff 
PTA 


III.  Current  parent  users 


A. 

B. 
C. 
D. 


A. 


B. 


D. 


B. 


Services  offered 
Location 

Program  highlights 
How  to  get  more 
Information 


Program's  phllosophyt 

objectlvesf  servlcest 

and  content 
How  your  program 

enhances  the  School 

District 
Financial  Impact  of 

program  on  schools 
Qualifications  of 

your  staff 
Success  of  the 

program 

Program's  philosophy 
Policies  &  procedures 
Ongoing  activities  & 
special  events 
Appeals  for  help 


HOW  can  you  best  tell  them? 

A.  FLYERS  or  BROCHURES  distributed 
thru: 

Bulk  mailings*  Local  Realtors 
Elementary  School  Offices 
Pedlatlclans'  offices 
Community  centers*  libraries 
Y's»  grocery  stores 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Welcome  Wagon 
Personnel  departments 

B.  Child  care  referral  agencies 

C.  Local  Newspaper 

D.  School  PTA  &  School  Newsletters 

E.  Elementary  school  staffs 

F.  Church  Bulletins 

G«     Local  pre- school  programs 
H.      WORD  OF  MOUTH 

A.  BROCHURES  distributed  to  all 

Administrators  and  elementary  staffs 

B.  SLIDE  SHOW  (shown  at  Faculty  and 

School  Board  and  PTA  meetings) 

C.  Program  NEWSLETTERS  (copies  for  the 

Faculty  Lounges*  Principals* 

Admin Istators*  School  Board  Members* 

and  PTA  Presidents) 

D.  Annual  Report 


A.  Slide  show 

B.  Parent  handbook 

C.  Newsletters  &  bulletin  board 

D.  Dally  personal  contact  with  the 

staff 

E.  Special  events  (potluck  suppers) 


IV.    Other  community  groups 
League  of  Women  Voters 
Lion's  Club 
City  Council 
Churches 
Senior  Citizens 
Others 


V.     Potential  supporters 
corporations 
foundations 


VI.    Other  day  care  agencies 
and  professional  ass'ns 

EDITORIAL  NOTE: 

Sections  1  and  H  appeared  <n  the 
January/February  1987  Issue  of  SAN  Jvt 
that  ttmo       ^ero  not  a»*aro  of  Sections 
III-VI»  or  that  Linda  Sisson  was  the 
creator.    Wo  wish  to  thank  Linda  for 
lotting  us  Know  that  she  Is  the  author 
and  that  fnore  material  was  avail  ablol 


A. 
B. 
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Need  for  your  program 
Services  offered  by 

your  program 
Ways  your  program 

enhances  community 
Quality  of  program 
Ways  the  group  could 

help  support  program 

Same  as  above 

(How  your  programs  can 

benefit  their 

employees) 

What  Interest  &  needs 
you  share  in  common 

Program  ideas 

Public  policy  Issues 
affecting  child  care 


14 


A.  Letter  of  introduct1on» 

including  a  brochure 

B.  Presentation*  using  slide  show 

D.  Newspaper  articles 

E.  Joint  service  projects  with  group 


Same  as  above 


A.     Exchange  of  newsletters  & 

materials  with  other  directors 

C.  Visits  to  other  centers 

D.  Directors'  support' group 

E.  Professional  associations 

(i.e.,  state  AEYC) 

F.  Conferences  (attending  and 

presenting) 


May/June  1987 
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1987  RESOURCES 


ORDER  FORM  1987 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

—  I  Can  Make  A  Rainbow    $14.95 

—  Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14!95 

— u  Kids'  America  11.95 

—  Amazing  Days  *  ^  9  95 

—  Make  Mine  Music  8.95 

—  Children  Are  Children  !  11.95 

—  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  12.95 

—  Trash  Artists  Workshop  ] .  8.95 

—  Native  American  Crafts  ,  [  8.95 


The  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Series 

—  Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook, 

Holidays  12.95 

—  Set  B  -  Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  12.95 


GAMES,  HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

—  Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

—  Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

—  Come  &  Get  It  8.95 

—  Super  Snacks  *  4*95 

—  A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  14.95 

—  A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If . . .?  5.95 


-NEW- 


Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

Skillstreaming   13.95 

Avoiding  Burnout  14.95 

School's  Out-Nobody's  Home  4.95 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

—  1  year  (six  issues)  12.95 

—  2  years  (twelve  issues)  22.95 


★  ★  LIMITED  SUPPLY!  ★  ★ 

Bound  Volumes  of  School  Age  Notes 

—  4  sets  —  Vol.  #*s  1,3,4,5  29.95 

A  $41  Value 

Book  Orders  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 
•  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  be  billed  must  be 
accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order. 


ERIC 


^"oney-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

—  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care   $10.95 

—  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16.95 

—  Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication   4.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

—  Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

—  Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

—  Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  9.95 

—  Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  9.95 

  Private  "I"  4.95 

PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

  WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

—  Misbehaving'  12.95 

—  Survival  Kit  for  Teacher   ..11 .95 

—  School's  Out  —  Now  What?  10.95 


Send  Orders  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

P.O.  Box  121036 
Nashville,  TN  37212 

TOTALS,  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING 

$  0-$12    1.75       $51  -$75   4.50 

$13 -$25    2.50       Over  $75 

$26 -$50    3.50       add  6%  of  book  order 

NAME  


ADDRESS 
CITY   


STATE 


.ZIP 


Total  Books  $ 


chool  Aae  NOTES 


P.O.  Box  120674 
Nnshvllla.  TN  37212 


Shipping  &  Handling  $   

Subscriptions  $  

New  □  Renewal  □ 
Total  Payment  Enclosad  $  


May/June  1987 
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RESOURCES 


FREE  RECYCLING  RESOURCES 


A  new  film,  "RECYCLING  -  IT'S  NATURE'S 
WAY"  has  been  produced  by  Alcoa  to  help 
schools  and  other  organizations  learn 
more  about  the  benefits  of  aluminum  can 
recycling.    To  borrow  a  copy  of  the  f11m» 
write  on  your  organization's  letterhead 
to:  "Recycling— It's  Nature's  Way"* 
Alcoa  Recycling  Co.,  2770  Alcoa  Bldg 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 

If  your  program  1s  Interested  In  starting 
a  recycling  project,  big  or  small,  obtain 
a  free  copy  of  Alcoa's  special  recycling 
guide  by  writing:  RECYCLING  GUIDE,  Alcoa 
Recycling  Company,  Inc.,  1501  Alcoa  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 


BEGINNER'S  BIBLIOGRAPHY  -  1986 


A  11st  of  60  practical  and  readable 
materials,  which  are  for  parents, 
teachers,    and    others  who  want  to  learn 
more    about  how  young  children  grow  and 
learn  is  available  from: 

NAEYC,  1834  Connecticut  Ave,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
November/December  1986  of  YQUNG  CHILDREN, 
the  Beginner's  Bibliography  is  included 
in  that  issue. 


WILDLIFE  RESOURCE 


Elsa  Echfi  is  an  8-page  newsletter,  published  quarterly,  with  activities  related  to  wild- 

SoH^normlJg  T^Z^"^:^^  ^^^X^^^^  ^  "  1^ 
Tillu).  Subscription  rates:    $7.50/year  for  one  newsletter  u£  order  a  minimum  of  10  for 

JmrJo'?he*Elsa  Club:  Karen  Johnston,  Editor,  P.O.  Box  1613,  Santa  Maria,  CA  93456. 
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FEATURE 


STORYTELLING!  Anyone  Can  Do  It I 

by  Gay  Ducey 

Okay.    The  field  trip  Is  over.    The  bus  Is  late.    Some  of  the  kids  are 
sunburned^  and  the  rest  are  mad.    What  do  you  do?  You  pull  out  the  most 
effective  and  portable  of  all  educational  experiences:    you  tell  a 
story.    You  are  amazed  to  find  that  it  quiets  even  the  most  obstreperous 
child.    Well*  you  may  be  surprised*  but  I  am  not.    I  am  a  professional 
storyteller*  ?*nd  I  see  Its  magic  everyday. 

Storytelling  Is  the  entertainment  that  teaches*  and  the  school-age 
program  is  a  natural  setting  for  it.    When  you  put  down  the  book*  and 
simply  tell  the  story  you  are  giving 
kids  more  than  a  good  time.  Research 
shows  that  listening  to  stories  results 
in  better  listening  skills*  as  well  as 
Improved  attention  span  and  imagination. 
It  doesn't  hurt  language  acquisition  a 
bit  either.    Stories  allow  children  a 
private  world  in  which  to  make  their 
own  pictures*  something  which  is  in  short 
supply  in  our  culture. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  why  it  works.    Long  before  a  literate  society 
began  linking  learning  to  bocks*  good  teachers  were  using  stories  as 
lessons.    Sometimes  the  lessons  were  cautionary  ones*  like  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood;  sometimes  they  were  about  heroes  and  heroines*  like  King 
Arthur.    But  they  were  always  instructive. 

School-age  caregivers  lead  lives  packed  with  activities.    It  may  seem 
onerous  to  add  even  one  more  thing*  no  matter  how  valuable.    But  this  is 
any  easy  one.  You  already  have  the  tools  necessary  to  become  a  story- 
teller; it  only  remains  for  you  to  apply  them.    Just  about  anyone  can 
tell  a  story.    Storytelling  is  an  elastic  art  form*  it  expands  and 
contracts  to  fit  each  teller.    There  are  those  who  will  only  tell  a  few* 
and  those  who  will  make  it  an  Important  part  of  life.    Most  of  the 
world's  tales  have  been  told  for  so  long  that  they  practically  tell 
themselves.    All  you  need  is  a  little  patience  and  little  tim. 

You  have  a  wealth  of  stories  already.    You  know  the  old  favorites: 
Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears*  Rumpel stiltski n. . .  that  kind.    Oh*  you 
may  need  to  refresh  your  memory  a  bit*  but  you  will  quickly  recall  them. 


STORYTELLING  f con 't  from  p.l) 


So  use  what  you  have  and  tell  what  you 
know.    DonH  worry  about  the  k1ds 
knowing  the  story  already.    They  will» 
1n  many  case^.    But  the  familiar*  the 
known*  has  a  particular  appeal*  and 
knowing  the  outcome  can  be  the  most  fun 
of  all.    Many  picture  books  are  based  on 
old  stories*  and  make  good  ones  to  tell. 
Caps  for  Sale  Is  one  good  example.  Of 
course  stories  are  not  limited  to  the 
picture  book  crowd.  Older  youngsters 
need  them*  too.    You  would  be  dismayed 
by  the  number  of  children  who  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  stories  we  take 
for  granted.    So  tell  those  classic 
tales.    For  the  more  mature  kids*  look 
for  stories  with  adventure  or  suspense. 

Many  a  good  story  can  come  from  your 
own  life;    kids  love  to  hear  about  the 
"olden  days"*  or  the  time  you  got  1n 
trouble  at  school.    Try  to  recall  some 
personal  or  school  events  that  might 
entertain.    How  about  the  time  the  snake 
got  lost?    Of  course?  you  can  always 
rely  on  your  Imagination*  perhaps  the 
best  tool*  and  create  a  tale  out  of  thin 
air. 

As  you  see*  there  Is  plenty  from  which 
to  choose.    Now  all  you  have  to  do  is 
learn  some.    Remember  that  storytelling 
is  a  fplk  art  form.    Storytellers  rarely 
memorize.    It  doesn't  seem  to  suit  most 
stories*  anyhow.    Most  of  us  tend  to 
learn  new  skills  a  little  at  a  time* 
with  lots  of  slipping  up  along  the  way. 
Try  to  get  acquainted  with  your  story. 
(Of  course  you  have  only  picked  a  story 
that  you  likM. )    Read  it  aloud  several 
times.    Concentrate  on  the  plot.  .  . . 
what  happens  when.    When  you  have  that 
straight*  concentrate  on  the  people  in 
the  story*  until  they  are  familiar.  Now 
check  the  story  for  special  rhymes* 
words*  or  turns  of  phrase  that  appeal. 
You  will  want  to  remember  them.    Put  the 
book  down  as  soon  as  you  can  and  tell 
the  story  to  someone  in  your  own  words* 
preferably  the  kids.  You  may  feel  a 
little  strange  without  a  book.  That's 
normal*  and  it  will  pass.    You  can  ease 
your  discomfort  and  your  listeners  by 
confessing  that  this  is  a  new  experience 
for  you.    Soon  you  will  be  telling  with 
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comfort  and  confidence. 

Once  there  are  a  few  stories  you  enjoy 
telling*  you  can  Integrate  storytelling 
into  your  program.    Don't  be  in  a  hurry. 

Prepare  the  kids  before  starting  a 
regular  story  time  by  talking  about  it. 

Set  aside  a  special  time*  and  symbol. 
Some  providers  have  a  candle  which 
signals  stories;  others  use  a  musical 
cue. 

Choose  the  time  of  day  carefully. 
Children  who  are  tired  or  hungry  are  not 
at  their  best. 

Treat  these  first  experiences  as  if  they 
were  spinach.    One  bite  is  enough  at 
first*  so  don't  plan  a  whole  program  of 
stories  right  away.    Your  prudence  will 
pay  off*  for  soon  you  will  be  able  to 
tell  stories  for  longer  that  you  thought 
possible. 

Here  I5.  th£i  hardest  part  ol  all; 
Don't  ask  your  listeners  if  they  learned 
something.    This  is  not  homework.  Trust 
the  story  and  your  telling  of  it.  Let 
the  kids  take  from  it  what  they  need. 

With  a  little  bit  of  luck*  and 
application*  stories  will  quickly  seem  a 
natural  part  of  your  program.    You  will 
find  so  may  uses  for  them.    If  you  are 
planning  a  visit  to  an  observatory*  you 
may  recall  an  appropriate  star  story. 
When  Christmas  or  Hannukah  rolls  around* 
there  is  always  a  story  that  seems  to 
fit.    Of  course*  Halloween  is  a  natural. 
But  mostly*  vou  will  tell  for  pleasure. 
The  pleasure  of  hearing  those  compelling 
stories*  and  seeing  their  effect  upon 
the  children.    Then*  you  will  be  glad 
that  you  expended  the  effort*  as  you 
reap  the  benefits  of  this  ancient  and 
timeless  art. 


Gay  Ducey  is  a  professional  storyteller 
ip  Berkeley,  California . 


P.O.  Box  120674 
Nishvltie.  IN  37212 
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ACTIVITIES 

THE  SHELL  GAME  POISON  PLAYS 


This  game  Is  a  variation  of  "Button* 
Button,  Who's  Got  The  Button?".  One 
child  leaves  the  room.    While  the  child 
Is  gone#  another  k  ^  holds  a  shell  in 
their  hand.    All  the  children  put  their 
hands  behind  their  backs.    The  child, 
who  was  out  of  the  room,  returns  and  has 
three  chances  to  guess  who  has  the 
shell.    If  she  guesses  correctly,  she  Is 
given  the  shell  as  a  pri/e.    Kids  who 
end  up  with  shells  can  use  these  in 
other  shell  activities  or  can  collect  to 
take  home. 

School-agers  love  this  game  because  It 
Involves  facial  control  and  faking 
people  out. 


After  studying  poisons  all  week,  divide 
Into  pairs  or  small  groups.    Have  the 
kids  create  short  skits  or  creative 
movements  that  relate  to  what  they  have 
learned  about  poisons.    Leave  It  open- 
ended;  let  them  be  creative.    Some  may 
want  to  act  out  being  poisoned.  (They 
will  love  this:  choking,  gasping, 
throwing  themselves  on  the  floor.)  Some 
may  want  to  be  the  rescue  team,  saving 
poisoned  victims.    Others  may  want  to  be 
the  safety  patrol,  searching  cabinets 
and  closets  for  unsafe  items.    Have  them 
perform  the  skits  for  themselves  and 
others. 


WARMFMZZIES  ADVENTURE 


In  a  big  open  area  have  each  child 
choose  a  spot  that  Is  their  "home  base". 
This  will  be  a  place  for  stocking  up  on 
warmfuzzles.    At  a  signal,  have  the  kids 
move  about  the  room  In  a  directed 
manner  (running,  marching,  walking 
backwards,  twirling).    Match  each 
movement  with  an  adventure:  running  thru 
a  mine  field  picking  up  diamonds; 

<><>  created  by  Tracy  Besley 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


crawling  up  a  mountain  to  view  a 
beautiful  sunset,  marching  across  a 
rainbow.    After  each  movement  has  lasted 
two  to  three  minutes,  give  a  signal  for 
the  kids  to  go  back  to  their  home  base 
to  stock  up  on  warmfuzzles  which  will 
give  them  the  energy  for  the  next 
adventu re. 


IN  COMING  ISSUES  -  LEARN  ABOUT: 

-  What»s  happening  nationally.  How 
states  are  using  Dependent  Care  Grant  $ 
and  which  states  are  funding  their  own 
SACC  legislation. 

-  Formation  of  a  national  network  or 
association  for  school-age  child  care 
advocates. 

-  New  Ideas  related  to  SACC  using  choice 
through  open-ended  programming  to 
develop  R.I. P.  -  RESPONSIBILITY, 
INDEPENDENCE,  and  PURPOSE. 


c 


SCROUNGER'S  CORNER 


SAVE  those  large  pieces  of  styrofoam 
that  come  In  boxes  as  protective 

Let  kids  use  to  karate  chop 
Kids  get  a  real  sense  of 
control  plus  fun  w^th  this 
Use  hair  spray  or  anti-static 
fall  out  for  easier  clean 
and  ask  the  kids  what  makes 


packing, 
and  kick, 
power  and 
activity, 
spray  on  the 
up.    Be  sure 


the  styrofoam  cling.    If  no  one  knows 
the  answer,  call  or  write  to  a  styrofoam 
company  or  even  a  local  physics  teacher. 


:hei%J 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


PLAY  LEADERSHIP:    "Your  Attention.  .  .  PLEASEIII^ 


"If  I  could  Just  get  their  attention  at 
f1rst#  then  I  could  keep  It  focused  on 
the  activity  I  want  to  explain." 

"Sometlmesf  In  the  middle  of  a  fun 
activity  or  game#  the  group  gets  carried 
away#  and  they  don't  listen  to  me.  How 
do  I  regain  their  attention  (without 
getting  loud  or  playing  the  'Heavy')?"  ^ 

Many  child  care  workers  experience  the 
repeated  frustration  of  not  having  the 
attention  of  the  entire  group  -  or  at 
least  not  enough  of  1t.    Everyone  loses 
attention  at  one  time  or  another  (we  all 
seem  to  have    Imlted  quantities  of  the 
stuff I).    Yet#  without  everyone's 
attention  In  a  group  activity^  we  cannot 
effectively  reach*  much  less  teach# 
anyone. 

Yet  hOM.  pany  caring  Mflya  JlMfi  Itfi 
Hftvftloped  for  paining  gnallty  attention? 
Are  we  relying  on  Just  a  few  standard 
methods  (which  may  become  repetitive  and 
dull  to  the  kids)  for  such  a  vital  skill 
as  attention-getting? 

QUALITY  ATTENTION:    How  do  you  recognize 
it? 

How  do  you  know  if  you  have  quality 
attention  from  your  group?  Quality 
attention  means  the  Interest  level  of  the 
children  is  optimum.    That  is#  they  are 
neither  overly  anxious  (grabbing* 
Jumping*  or  rapid  breathing)  nor  bored 
(eyes  wandering*  listless  face*  poor 
posture*  or  talking/grabbing).  Instead* 
they  look  Intent*  with  eyes  slightly  wide 
and  focused  upon  your  eyes*  and  they  are 
relatively  still  and  quiet. 

Emphasize  having  their  eyes  focused  on 
you  eyes  -  without  except ion  I    Do  not 
continue  until  you  have  quality 
attention.    This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  errors  in  play  leadership.  If 
just  one  pair  of  eyes  strays  from  an 


by  Jim  Therrell 

intent  look  at  your  eyes*  then  you  have 
the  immediate  makings  of  ^.  small  brush 
fire.    Soon  that  child  is  talking  or 
bustling  which*  if  unchecked*  will 
quickly  spread  to  others.    The  child* 
tha*L  isn't  looking  at  you*  simply 
doesn't  understand  or  retain  a  single 
sentence  of  what  you're  attempting  to 
communicate.    So*  as  not  to  explr-e  your 
attention-getting  patience:  Wait* 
Check*  and  Make  sure  that  you  have  eye 
contact 1 

Yes*  but*    How  can  you  get  those  eyes  to 
focus  on  your  eyes?  Use: 

ATTENTION-GETTERS 

Criteria;    What  kind  of  "attention- 
getters"  are  more  appropriate  in  playing 
with  kids?    When  creating  and  choosing 
attention-getters*  keep  them: 

*  Playful  in  nature  -  not  authoritarian 
or  "serious".    Stay  as  much  as  possible 
within  the  play  context. 

*  Creative  or  break  set  (ones  that 
become  a  surprise*  introduce  novelty* 
or  are  a  game  in  themselves); 

*  Psychologically  safe*  so  that  no  one 
is  put  on  the  spot; 

*  Using  attention-paying  kids  whenever 
possible. 

*  Plentiful  (so  that  you  will  have  back- 
ups* and  so  the  kids  won't  lapse  into 
boredom  due  to  lack  of  fresh  stimuli  I) 


Put  those  shriek-whistles  or  yell-voices 
away  I    Bring  out  creative  sounds* 
movements*  positioning*  rituals*  or 
collaboration*  and  watch  the  kids 
respond. 

(con't  on  next  page) 
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PUY  LEADERSHIP!    "Your  Attention.  .  .  PLEASEIII" 

(con't  from  p.  4) 


movements  which  then  become  the  mini-game 
vehicle  for  spreading  attention  to  the 


Creative  iouMi    Use  any  mix  of  high, 
low,  variable  speed  or  Intonation,  such 
as  falsetto,  baritone,  or  monotone, 
horse-race  banter,  whispering,  high  to 
low,  foreign  accent,  slide-whistle, 
micro-tuba  •  •  . 

Movement:    Anything  unusual  to  attract 
attention  within  someone's  peripheral 
vision.    Change  the  way  you  are  standing. 
Jump,  walk,  hop,  move  you  hands  as  If  to 
swat  a  fly  .  .  . 

Posltlpnino:    Differ  your  normal  focus- 
of-control  to  a  place  where  you  are  an 
"attention  magnet."    When  outside  make 
sure  you  are  facing  the  sun.    As  you 
describe  an  activity,  stay  at  the 
perimeter  of  the  group;  alter  where  and 
how  you  stand  In  relation  to  props  like 
tables  and  chairs.    If  you  want  to  Inject 
a  suggestion  Into  a  huddle,  try  doing  ix 
In  the  middle  ~  on  your  back  I 

Rituals.:    These  are  mini-games  you  teach 
and  call  out  whenever  you  need  everyone's 
attention,  like  "Freezel"  or  "Islands" 
(nobody  is  touching  anyone  else)  or  "Dead 
Antsl"  (everyone,  you  Included,  gets  on 
their  back  with  their  legs  and  arms 
waving  In  the  air)  or  "Flash  Flood!" 
(everyone  gets  to  higher  ground  like 
tables  or  chairs)  or  "Standing  Ovation" 
("I  think  Stacy  and  Rico  deserve,  for 
good  listening,  a  standing  (or  sitting) 
round  of  applausel")    If  possible,  you 
may  also  empower  the  group  to  call  out 
these  rituals,  also  teaching  them 
appropriate  uses  of  power  and  ritual  In 
the  process. 

CQllflhoratlnn:  This  technique  Is 
mag1cal~and  requires  minimum  effort. 
You  draw  the  attention  of  1  to  3  kids 
through  any  combination  of  sounds  or 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


rest  of  the  out-of-control 
group.    For  example,  toss 
a  handkerchief  Into  the 
air  and  ask  one  or  a  few 
kids  to  laugh,  clap,  snap 
fingers,  or  click  tongues 
until  It  hits  the  ground, 
then  stop.    After  the 
second  time,  or  even  the 
first,  everyone's 
attention  will  be  on  you 
and  the  handkerchief.  A 
twist  to  this  mini-game 
would  be  to  whisper: 
"Raise  your  hand  If  you 
can  hear  me,"  or  "Count 
with  me  2,  4,  6,  .  .  ," 


Create  your  own  Individual  tv^lsts  for 
these  techniques  -  self-expression  makes 
you  feel  good!    And  by  utilizing  playful 
attention-getters,  you  have  a  much  better 
chance  at  fun  for  both  you  (less  stress 
and  burn-outl)  and  the  kids.  Your 
energies  will  be  well-directed  with 
everyone's    attention  focused  on  you. 
Finally,  your  activity  descriptions  and 
Important  messages  will  be  better 
understood,  and  the  normal  everyday  chaos 
minimized  or  brought  more  easily  under 
control.    Just  think  -  no  more  blood- 
curdling, stressed-out  screams  for  the 
group's  attention. 


Jim  Therrell  conducts  PLAY  LEADERSHIP  workshops 
and  consultations  for  Interested  groups, 
CONTACTt    LET»S  PLAY,  440  Filbert  St$ 

Half  Moon  Bay,  OA  94019* 

415-"'26-0292 


LOCKING  FOR  DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES  IN  YOUR 
LAST  ISSUE  AND  couldn't  find  it??  By 
mistake*  page  7    received  the  wrong 
heading  of  ACTIVITIES.    It  should  have 
read    DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES. 


REMEMBER  iubscription  prices  are  still 
$12.95  until  Sept.  1st  -  Renew  Today  - 
Group  Subscriptions  Discounts  are  still 
available  at  the  $12.95  rate  see  p.  15 
for  discount  information. 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORTED  CHILD  CARE 


SICK  BAY 

by  Gayle  Green 


George  has  an  important  presentation  to 
make  this  morning.  His  daughter^  Ellse 
Is  sick  with  the  flu.    What  can  he  do? 

Working  parents^  students^  and  parents 
Involved  1n  civic  activities^  and  even 
parents  who  need  to  go  grocery  shopping 
and  do  other  errands >  have  frequently 
experienced  problems  when  their  child 
was  sick,  or  Injured. 

"Sick  Bay",  a  joint  effort  between 
LaughUn  Memorial  Hospital  and  the 
Greenevllle-Greene  County  Vocational 
Center's  Occupational  Child  Care  Program 
In  Tennessee  Is  one  answer  to  this  too 
common  dilemma.    When  a  child  Is  too 
111  or  Injured  to  go  to  school  and  too 
young  to  stay  at  home  alone*  they  can  be 
cared  for  by  trained  pediatric  nurses, 
aides,  and  child  care  students  In  a 
hospital  setting.    In  addition,  medi- 
cation is  administered  as  ordered  by  the 
child's  physician  and  a  dally  record  of 
his  or  her  symptoms  and  activities  are 
kept  by  hospital  personnel.  Occupational 

THE     I  A  L  A  C  STORY 


Child  Care  students  provide  activities 
for  the  children  which  are  developmen- 
tal ly  appropriate  and  with  respect  to 
the  child's  Illness. 

Since  opening  In  January,  "Sick  Bay" 
has  been  well  received  by  the  community 
and  local  business  and  Industry.  Several 
local  Industries  are  reimbursing 
employees  for  the  cost  of  "Sick  Bay" 
care.    Participating  Industries  note  that 
the  cost  of  '\S1ck  Bay"  Is  less  costly 
than  to  have  an  employee  absent  from 
their  job.    In  several  Instances,  health 
Insurance  has  paid  the  cost  when  children 
recovering  from  surgery  stayed  at  "Sick 
Bay". 

For  Information  about  this  unique  child 
care  service  contact: 
SICK  BAY 

Laughlln  Memorial  Hospital 
215  N  College  St 
Greenville,  TN  37743 


1  AM  LOVEABLE  AND  CAPABLE  Is  the  story  about  the 
ups  and  downs  In  the  life  of  a  child.    It  clearly 
reveals  how  the  "ups"  (warmfuzzles)  make  us  feel 
so  good  about  ourselves  and  how  the  "downs"  (cold 
pricklles)  drag  us  the  bottom  of  the  self-esteem 
barrel.** 


Larg€^  (24"  x  36")  piece  of  plain  paper 
Magic  marker       Masking  tape 


Draw  a  large  stick  figure  on  the  paper. 
Secure  the  paper  to  a  wall. 

Tell  the  story  (see  below).    When  something  bad 
happens  to  the  child*  tear  off  a  small  piece  of 
the  drawing.    When  something  good  happens,  tape  a 
torn  piece  back.    When  the  story  Is  complete,  the 
paper  stick  figure  will  be  a  mass  of  repaired 
tears. 


Discuss  how  the  child  In  the  story  felt  when  som^ 
thing  good  happened.    How  do  they  feel  when  some- 
one gives  them  a  warmfuzzy?   What  are  some  wamv- 
fuzzles  they  like  to  get?    CHugs»  compliments, 
shared  toys,  help  with  work) 

THE  $TQRY 

Make  up  your  own  story  about  a  day  In 
the  life  of  a  school-age  child. 
Describe  the  day  In  detail,  from  waking 
-  to  breakfast  -  to  getting  to  school  - 
to  events  at  school  -  to  after  school 
care  -  to  going  home  -  to  supper  -  to 
neighborhood  play  -  to  homework i  chores 
and  finally  to  bed.    Include  at  least  10 
warmfuzzles  and  6  cold  pricklles. 

NOTE:  Let  the  k1ds  participate  by  reading  parts  of 
the  story  and  by  tearing  or  taping  the  drawing. 

««  The  book  and  author  on  which  this  activity  was  based  (over 
5  years  ago)  has  beon  lost.    If  you  know  the  correct  title  4 
author,  please  let  us  know  so  that  we  may  give  proper  credit. 
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PUZZLING  PHRASES 


by  Bonnie  Johnson 


Caregiver  Sherlka  let  out  a  loud  moan: 
"Oh#  NOI    My  contact  flipped  onto  the 
floor.  Six  year  old  Sam  offered:  "IHl 
help  you  find  1t."   Within  seconds*  Sam 
exclaimed:  "I  found  1tl 
I  found  Itl"  Gratefully* 
Sherlka  gave  Sam  a  hug* 
saying:  "Sam*  you  sure 
have  sharp  eyes". 
Puzzled*  Sam  conjured  up 
an  Image  of  his  face  with 
pointed*  razor-sharp  eyes. 

The  speech  of  adults  Is 
overabundantly  full  of 
similar  phrases  that  have 
meanings  completely 
different  from  the 
literal  definitions  of  the  words. 
For  kids*  these  phrases  confuse* 
puzzle*  and  sometimes  cause 
inappropriate  action.    For  example* 
Jane's  mom  called  to  tell  her  she'd  pick 
her  up  "in  a  minute"  and  to  be  ready. 
Jane  got  her  stuff  together  and  sat  by 
the  door*  waiting  for  her  mom.  Forty- 
five  minutes  later*  when  her  mom  finally 
arrived*  Jane  had  given  up  the  wait  by 
the  door.    Seemingly*  she  was  reading  a 
book*  curled  up  In  the  bean  bag  chair.  A 
creased  forehead  gave  a  clue  that  Jane 
was  worried.    When  Jane  saw  her  mom*  she 
turned  her  back.    Her  mom  called*  "Jane* 
come  on*  get  your  stuff.    How  come  your 
not  ready?    I  called  you  45  minutes  ago 
and  you  are  still  dawdling!"  Jane's 
retort?    "I  don't  want  to  go  home  with 
you.    I  want  to  stay  here."   Jane  felt 
she  had  been  betrayed  and  maybe 
abandoned.    She  was  deeply  hurt.  In 
time*  Jane  learned  that  the  phrase  "1n  a 
minute"  did  not  mean  60  seconds.  But* 
for  Jane*  the  lesson  was  painful. 

Three  categories  of  school-agers 
needing  help  with    figurative  language 
are:    5-8  year  olds*  kids  for  whom 
English  1s  their  second  language*  and 
kids  with  learning  disabilities.  For 


kids  with  learning  disabilities*  diffi- 
culty can  persist  Into  adolescence.** 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  THE  PUZZLING  EFFECTS? 

ATTEND  to  the  phrases  you  us-^.  DEFINE 
them  for  the  kids*  especially  when  you 
see  a  puzzled  look  on  their  faces* 

LIST  puzzling  phrases  on  a  large  piece 
of  paper.    POST  IT  ano  add  to  It  as  more 
phrases  emerge. 

DESIGNATE  a  "Puzzling  Phrases"  Week. 

CREATE  cartoons  and  drawings  of  puzzling 
phrases*  both  the  figurative  and  literal 
meaning. 

ANALYZE  figurative  phrases.  Researchers 
Ellssa  Fisher*  June  Miller  White  and 
James  Fisher  used  the  phrase  'You  drive 
me  up  the  wallP  to  help  kids.  They 
asked  kids:    "When  I  say  you  drive  me  up 
a  wall*  do  I  mean  that  I  want  you  to  get 
Into  a  car  with  me  and  drive  me  up  a 
wall?    Is  that  what  I  mean?"    Once  kids 
have  experience  pulling  apart  a  phrase 
like  'You  drive  me  up  the  wall  I'*  they 
can  use  their  dissecting  skills  with 
other  phrases.    School-agers'  real  love 
of  humor  will  have  them  jumping 
gleefully  as  they  pull  apart  phrases  to 
catch  the  laughter. 

Be  patlenti  unhurried*  matter-of-fact* 
cautions  the  researchers*  1n  helping 
kids  to  "see  the  light".    For  many  k1ds# 
not  being  able  to  understand  figurative 
speech*  has  created  feelings  of  "being 
stupid".    Don't  let  an  attitude  of 
Impatience  and  exasperation  reinforce 
those  feelings  of  Inadequacy  1n  kids. 

KNOW  that  mst  children  do  learn  about 
double  meanings  and  sort  things  thru 
eventually  -  with  a  minimum  of  pain. 

from  GROWING  CHILD  RESEARCH  REVIEW*  Oct#  1984, 
based  on  Info  In  AraHftmir  Tharapy.  March,  1984. 
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ACTIVITIES 

DISCOVER  WARMFUZZIES 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  BOARD  GAME 
NEEDED: 

Poster  board  Magic  Markers 

Pencil  (to  sketch  game  board) 
Ruler  (to  measure  spaces  on  game  board) 
Index  cards 

Game  markers  (buttons^  stonesi) 
Warmfuzzle  tokens  (buttons*  stickers*) 


WHAT  IQ  DQi. 

CH(X)SE  a  theme  for  the  game.    We  have 
chosen  "Warmfuzzles", 

CREATE  directions, 

WRITE  the  directions  on  a  card  to  be 
stored  with  the  board.    Write  them  in 
a  clear*  simple  and  concise  manner. 

An  example  set  of  directions  are: 

1)  Everyone  begins  on  the  Start  space. 

2)  In  turn*  choose   a  Choice  card. 
Follow  the  directions  on  the  card  and 
on  the  board. 

3)  On  your  way  around  the  board*  collect 
Warmfuzzles.    The  first  person  to 
collect  20  Warmfuzzles  wins  the  game. 

MEASURE  spaces  (3"  x  3")  on  the  board. 

CHOOSE  themes  for  board  spaces.  Some 
suggested  themes  are: 

start.  ..Oad»»  Work..  .Mom's  Work. . .Smll*. . .Tamper  Tantrum. .. 
You've  had  a  good  day;  PmI  proud. ..School..* Day  Car#. .. 
Crabby  Cornen    Lose  a  turn...N«<Kl  a  lift?   Hove  ahead  two... 
Thing*  That  Go  Bump  In  the  Night... Down  In  the  Dumps... 
Blues  All»y... Pouters  Peak— lose  one  Wannfu2Zle. . . 
Warmfuzzle  Houset    Earn  1  Warmfuzzle 

CREATE  Choice  Situations  and  print  on 
Index  cards.    Examples  from  the 
Warmfuzzle  Gaira  are: 

1)  Grandma  and  Gr*ndp».^  are  coming  for  a  visit.    You  clean 
your  room  without  b* ing  asked.    Move  one  space  forward. 

2)  Itis  been  a  terrible  day  -  socks  don't  match:  school  was 
boring  and  day  care  1$  worse I    You  have  e  temper  tent rum. 
Hove  to  Blues  Alley. 

3)  Your  brother  looks  sad.    He  tells  you  he  has  lost  bis 
favorite  frog.    You  give  him  a  hug.    Earn  one  Warmfuzzle. 


4)  Teacher  asks  you  who  was  talking.    You  were  but  you  blame 
someone  else.    Lose  your  turn. 

5)  You  are  angry  because  the  'baby  sitter  says  It's  time  for 
bed.    Go  to  Pouter's  Poak. 

6)  Dad  is  on  a  business  trip.  Horn  Is  working  late  and  it's 
potluck  dinner  night  at  day  care.  You  choose  to  go  with 
Richard's  family  and  have  a  great  time.    Hove  ahead  three. 

7)  The  bedroom  door  creaks  and  it's  dark  and  scary.  You 
begin  to  cry  for  Mom  or  Dad.    Move  to  Things  That  Go  Bump 
In  the  Night. 

8)  You  are  the  new  kid  In  the  class.  Your  stomach  has 
butterflies  but  you  introduce  yourself  and  start  playing. 
Good  job!   Hove  ahead  three. 

Our  game  Includes  20  situation  cards 
like  those  listed  above*  plus  the 
following  other  cards. 

-  20  situation  cards.    Five  of  these 
earn  a  Warmfuzzle. 

-  5  action  cards.    These  can  be  traded 
In  to  avoid  the  penalty  when  landing 
on  spaces  saying  the  player  will  lose 
one  turn  or  one  Warmfuzzle  (  similar 
to  "Get  Out  of  Jail  Free"  cards  In 
Monopoly). 

-  5  direction  cards#  such  as  "Move  to^ 
Warmfuzzle  House-Nice  Job  I"      ^  rW\ 

-  20  number  cards: 

10  "Move  1  Space" 
5  "Move  2  Spaces" 
5  "Move  3  Spaces" 

Tailor  make  your  situations  to  your 
children.    This  game  can  be  adapted  for 
different  age  levels:    For  example: 

-  Take  out  the  situation  cards  and  use 
only  the  number  cards  (for  younger 
children). 

-  Use  dice  to  move  around  the  board. 

-  Adjust  the  amount  of  Warmfuzzles  needed 
to  win. 

Note:    This  game  is  designed  to  help 
children  discover  alternatives  In  an 
emotional  situation.    But*  most  of  all# 
It  Is  important  to  have  fun*  so  enjoyi 

^  from  "TELL  ME  HOW  YOU  FEEL  ...  Creating  An 
Awareness  of  Emotions  In  a  Day  Care  Setting**  by 
C.  Schmidt  and  H.  Harvey  at  the  FAIRFAX  OFFICE 
FOR  CHILDREN!  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE#  Fairfax*  VA 
1981«  Used  with  permission. 
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Monday 


CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Fill  different 
containers  with 
shells  or  stones 
Count,  measure, 
weigh,  calculate 
how  many  shells 
or  stones  fill 
a  cup,  a  pint. 


Carve  animals  or 
objects-  out  of  small 
blocks  of  wood. 
Discuss  and  practice 
safe  penknife  hand- 
1  ing.  For  younger 
kids,  use  sand  paper 
to  smooth  rough  edges 
on  blocks  of  wood. 


Have  local 
comedians  visit 
and  do  their 
routine  for  kids 


POISON  HUNT 
Give  10  red  cardboard 
X's  or  Mr  Yuk  Ubels. 
Give  them  15  minutes 
to  find  and  label  10 
poisonous  things  in 
your 


gram. 


Create  a  rock 
garden  either 
indoors  or  out. 
Use  rocks  of 
different  shape 
and  size.  Visit 
a  pi  ant  nursery 
to  obtain  hardy 
Plant.  


Use  wooden  blocks 
for  printing.  Carve 
designs  or  attach 
string,  rubber  bands 
or  pasta  in  desired 
pattern  onto  wood 
block.  Rol 1  or  brush 
on  paint,  then  press 
onto  paper,  (from 

MAKING  THINGS  p. 46-7) 


JOKE  CHARADES 

Act  out  knock- 
knock  jokes. 


POISON  POSTER  - 
Design  and  make  a 
large  poison  poster 
with  name,  picture* 
danger,  and  antidote/ 
treatment  of  common 
poison.  Ex.,  many 
permanent  markers, 
liquid  paper,  tempera 
powder,  plants. 


Make  a  shell 
pasta  dish  for 
lunch  or  snack. 


Sawdust  modeling 
clay.  Recipe: 
2  cups  sawdust 
1  cup  flour 
1  teaspoon  water 
Mix  together 
thoroughly. 


MAKE 
CARTOON  STRIPS 

Submit  to  local 
newspaper,  if 
desired. 


VET  VISIT 

Invite  in  or 
visit  a  veteri- 
narian to  discuss 
what  is  poisonous 
to  dogs  and  to 
talk  about 
DQisnnnijq  QnakPQ 


Shell, 

Shell , 
Who's  Got 
the  Shell? 


Make  stilts 

(from  MAKING 
THINGS 
p.  70-71) 


Put 

together 
wind 
chimes 
using 
fishing 
1 ines  and 
shells. 


(See  p. 15 
to  order) 


YOLK  FOOD 

Make  baked 
custards,  1 emon 
meringue  pie  or 
ice  cream  using 
egg  yolks. 


COOKING 

Find  out  what 
foods  are  harmful 
if  eaten  raw,  but 
heal  thy  when 
cooked:  pork, 
chicken,  etc. 


Use  sawdust  or 
wood  shavings  to 
stuff  cloth  dolls 
or  pillows. 


COMEDY  "NIGHT" 

Write  own 
material,  prac« 
tice  and  perform 
for  each  other 
or  for  parents. 


POISON 
PLAYS 

(See  p. 3) 


Kids  can  create 
their  own  music 
video  station.  In 
pairs  or  small 
groups,  kids  can 
design  and  write 
script,  produce 
and  perform. 


THE  NEWS 
Some  kids  might 
enjoy  creating  their 
own  news  show 
incl uding 
sports 
and  ; 
weather.  ' 


Contact  local 
cable,  public  or 
college  TV 
station  about 
kids  actually 
taping  a  show 
they  have 
crPatftH 


Investigate  TV 
careers.  Invite 
TV  workers  to 
share  information 
about  their  jobs. 


Have  TV  dinners 
(traditional  or 
microwave)  for 
lunch.  Next  day, 
make  your  own 
using  old  food 
trays , 


I  A  L  A  C 

STORY 
(See  p.6) 


Wake  a  list  of  warm 
fuzzy  foods  -  the 
kind  that  make  you 
feel  really  good  in- 
side -  rice  pudding, 
vegetable  soup, melted 
'cheese  sandwiches, 
pizza,  spaghetti. 
Prepare  one  for  snack 


DISCOVER 
WARMFUZZIE 
GAME 


(See  p*8) 


Make  warmfuzzies*  and 
give  as  warm  gesture 
through  out  this  day. 
Keep  a  written 
record  -  share  with 
others. 

*Warmfuzzies  could  be 
paper  flowers, 
coupons  worth  1  hug, 
heart-shaped  cookies 


WARM 

FUZZY 

ADVENTURES 
(See  p. 3) 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


THERE'S  YOUR  CLASS,  THE  BATHROOM'S  THERE  &  LUNCH  IS  SERVED  AT  NOON! 

by  Ellen  Tuyahov 


Orienting  new  personnel  is  an  Important 
part  of  a  director's  job»  but  It  some- 
times gets  lost  In  the  shi'ffle.  New 
employees  are  often  put  in  a  "sink  or 
swim"  situation.    This  is  unfair  to  the 
new  staff  members,  who  are  unsure  of 
policies  and  procedures;  to  the  old 
staff  members,  whc  try  to  take  up  the 
slack;  and  to  the  children,  who  ulti- 
mately suffer  when  being  cared  for  by 
people  who  "don't  know  the  ropes". 

To  assure  a  smooth  beginning.  Directors 
can  make  a  list  of  program  PoUcies, 
procedures,  and  attitudes  to  share  with 
all  new  employees.  Directors  then  can 
plan  a  time  to  sit  down  and  go  over  the 
list  with  each  new  staff  person.  Here 
are  some  things  about  which  new  personnel 
often  need  to  be  reminded. 

Administrative 

-Be  on  time.    Someone  is  counting  on  you. 
-Call  when  you  will  be  late  or  absent. 

Give  as  much  advance  notice  as  possible. 
-Check  in  and  out  as  required.    Let  the 

director  know  when  you  arrive  at  work. 
-Report  all  illnesses  and  accidents. 
-Give  medicines  only  with  written 

permission  from  the  parents. 
-Note  where  the  first  aid  kit  is  &  return 

it  to  its  place  after  using  it. 

Attitude 

-Be  ready  to  attend  to  the  kids. 
-Learn  the  program's  routine  quickly. 
-Take  initiative.    Pitch  in  and  help. 
-Ask  for  help  when  in  doubt. 

Children 

-Take  every  opportunity  to  be  with  kids. 

supervise  from  the  sidelines. 
-Don't  catch  yourself  sitting,  standing, 

or  chatting  with  other  adults. 
-Give  children  choices  whenever  possible. 
-Be  affectionate  with  children. 
-Never  h1t#  humiliate,  or  threaten. 
-Give  children  reasons  for  rules. 


Health 

-Help  kids  learn  good  hygiene  habits. 
-Watch  out  for  unsafe  toys  &  situations. 
-Let  kids  climb  only  with  supervision. 
-Be  especially  alert  on  the  playground. 

Parents 

-Greet  parents  daily.    The  room  is  your 
space;  help  parents  feel  comfortable. 

-Be  positive.    Don't  burden  parents  with 
negative  feedback  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

-Greet  parents  briefly.    Avoid  long 
conversations.    Your  job  is  child  care. 

Building 

-Take  care  of  the  center's  possessions. 
-Pitch  in  and  help  with  daily  chores. 

Heals 

-Give  kids  the  option  to  eat  or  not. 
-Do  not  eat  in  front  of  children  if  they 

cannot  have  what  you  are  eating. 
-Sit  and  talk  with  kids  at  meals. 
-Help  with  the  clean  up.    Everyone  does. 
-Expect  spills  and  messy  places  and 

respond  with  patience. 
-Never  threaten  to  withhold  food,  and 

never  withhold  food  as  a  punishment. 

Programming 

-Plan  projects  in  advance,  and  have  the 

supplies  ready. 
-Plan  a  special  project  everyday. 
-Get  acquainted  with  program  supplies. 
-Check  before  you  spend  your  own  money. 

Know  the  program's  petty  cash  system. 

The  best  trained,  best  motivated  worker 
is  only  effective  when  their  supervisor 
communicates.  Use  this  list  to  develop 
one  specific  to  your  program.  When  you 
present  the  list  verbally  and  in  writing, 
all  the  caregivers  will  "know  the  ropes." 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  "Child  Cjre;  newsletter  of  the 
Fairfax  County  Office  For  Children".    Adapted  for  oAN. 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


TELEPHONE  TIPS 


SMILE   when  you're  talking  on  the  phone. 
It  will  seem  forced  and  silly  at  f1rst# 
but  keep  practicing  until  It  becomes 
natural •    Be  friendly  I  Cheerfull 
Enthusldstlcl 

CATCH  the  name  of  the  caller  and  use  It. 
Write  1t  down  when  they  say  "This  Is  so 
and  so#  and  ..."  (Ruth  for  example). 
Always  say:    "Thanks  for  calling*  Ruth"# 
or  "Thank-you#  Ruth"  at  the  end  of  the 
conservation.    (Unless*  of  course*  the 
person's  name  Is  Sam.) 

REFER  OR  RESEARCH;  Never  say#  "I  don't 
know.".  Instead*  say  "Let  me  refer  you 
to  someone  who  can  help  you  with  that." 
or  "Let  me  find  out  and  get  back  to  you" 
or  "Let  me  get  that  Information  together 
and  get  back  to  you". 

CALL  BACK  to  avoid  putting  people  on 
hold  or  making  them  wait.    If  It's  going 
to  take  a  minute  or  two  to  get  their 
Information  together*  ask  for  their  phone 
number  and  tell  them  you'll  call  them 
right  back  when  you  have  the  Info. 

PHONE  ETIQUETTE 


HOW  TO  ANSWER*  WHAT  TO  SAY. 


"Name  of  your  program*  Can  I  help 
you?"  will  do.    "Hello"  or  "Yo*  what  1s 
It?"  will  not  do. 


MESSAGE  TAKING. 


"I'll  give  them  the  message  when  they... 
a)  come  In*  b)  get  back"  or  just*  "I'll 
give  them  the  message".    If  you  know  the 
person  who  the  message  Is  for*  won't  be 
back  til  the  next  day*  tell  the  caller* 
and  that  you'll  give  the  message  when 
you  see  them. 

USE  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  TO  CHECK  YOUR  TELEPHONE 
HABITS.    KEEP  THEM  BY  YOUR  TELEPHONE  FOR  A  WEEK. 
RATE  YOURSELF  AFTER  EACH  CALL.    AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
WEEK*  SEE  HOW  MANY  "YESSES»»  YOU  HAVE  ACCUMULATED. 


jby  Tracy  Besley 

Do  I  answer  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Do  I  talk  loudly  and  clearly  so  that 
I  can  be  understood  easily? 

Do  I  Identify  myself  and  the  name  of 
the  program? 

Do  I  give  the  phone  caller  my  complete 
attention  during  our  conversation? 

Do  I  plan  my  calls  beforehand  so  that  I 
know  what  Information  I  want? 

Do  I  always  listen  for  the  dial  tone? 

Do  I  keep  paper  and  a  pencil  handy? 

Do  I  write  down  messages  Immediately? 

Do  I  put  messages  where  they  will  be 
seen  by  the  person  for  whom  they  are 
Intended? 

Am    I  careful  not  to  cough  or  sneeze 
Into  the  receiver? 

Do  I  put  the  receiver  down  gently? 

Do  I  avoid  shouting  or  making  loud 
noises  near  the  phone? 

Do  I  say  good-bye  pleasantly? 

Do  I  make  sure  other  extensions  of  the 
same  line  are  hung  up  after  a  call? 

Do  I  keep  my  phone  calls  as  brief  as 
possible  when  others  share  my  phone  or 
my  line? 


Do  I  remember 
to  keep  a  smile 
in  my  voice? 
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WHEN  DO  WE  SAYs  «NOI"  ?? 

by  Rich  SCO field 


When  do  we  say:  "NOl"??    Hop  we  can't  serve  your 
child  after  school.  Our  programs  are  too  full.  Our 
budgets  are  stretched  to  the  point  where  our 
services  and  quality  of  care  are  deteriorating. 
Our  space  Is  no  longer  "our"  space.    Our  programs 
are  "visitors"  at  their  sites  with  kids  shuffled 
from  room  to  room.    In  churches*  we  are  told  not 
to  put  up  anything  that  will  Interfere  with  the 
programs  on  Sunday.    No#  soft  space  such  as 
couches  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  church. 
In  schools  we  are  pushed  (or  worse*  allowed)  into 
gyms*  cafeterias  or  cafetoriums. 

When  do  we  say;  "NOI"  ??    No*  shuffling  children* 
carrying  all  their  after  school  belongings  from 
one  open  area  such  as  the  cafeteria  to  another 
open  area  such  as  the  gym*  Is  not  In  the  best 
interest  of  children.    In  fact*  this  is  closer  to 
"warehousing"  children  than  it  is  quality  care. 
No*  providers  should  not  have  to  work  out  of  the 
back  of  their  cars  because  the  school  woh»t  allow 
any  storage  space.  When  do  we  say;  "No*  the 
program  will  not  continue  operating  this  way.  We 
will  not  allow  such  programs  to  continue  without 
support  for  storage  space*  soft  space*  permanent 
space  for  children's  belongings*  space  for  long 
term  projects*  access  to  a  variety  of  spaces  and 
space  that  we  can  call  our  own."  ? 

As  humans  we  have  the  uncanny  ability  to  forget 
and  put  behind  us  those  things  which  are  painful* 
shocking  or  too  overwhelming.    I  recently  visited 
a  program  In  one  of  the  poorest  areas  1n  the  Inner 
city  of  Memphis*  Tenn.    I  had  forgotten  how  we  get 
used  to  the  locked  doors*  the  deserted*  boarded-up 
buildings*  the  young  men  hanging  out*  the  kids 
with  no  place  to  go  who  hang  around  outside  the 
child  care  program*  the  kids  inside  the  program 
who  don't  get  enough  to  eat*  the  kids  with  the 
visible  scars  of  physical  abuse  and  the  inner 
scars  of  vther  kinds  of  abuse*  and  a  social 
service  bureaucracy  which  is  overburdened  and 
handles  only  the  severest  cases  letting  the  others 
fall  through  the  safety  net.    Those  who  can  move 
on    -  have  moved  on  -  leaving  only  the  most  needy 
and  those  with  the  least  skills  to  help  themselves. 

Not  only  does  this  stir  up  my  memories  of  working 
In  hard  core  areas  of  this  country  but  it  brings 
back  those  memories  of  the  poverty  and  seemingly 
hopeless  conditions  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  The 
children  in  India  who  have  been  mutilated  to  bring 
In  more  money  when  begging.    The  families  living 
under  pieces  of  cardboard  on  the  sidewalks.  The 
fathers  sleeping  in  the  rickshaws  they  rent  to 
work  12-14  hours  a  day  for  a  few  rupees  for  their 
families.    The  girls  forced  Into  prostitution. 
The  shacks  surrounded  by  refusej  the  rats  hunted 
for  food.    The  preschoolers  toddling  along  with  no 
clothes  and  the  visible  effects  of  dysentery. 


Amid  all  the  sights  which  the  brain  later  hides 
from  everyday  memories  are  the  glimpses  of  our 
common  humaness.    The  kids  who  enthusiastically 
chase  each  other.    The  shy  smiles  of  curiosity 
over  a  stranger.  The  sounds  of  glee  and  children's 
chants  touch  the  same  chords  of  hope  for  a  better 
future  for  them   whether  they  are  heard  in  the 
housing  projects  of  Memphis  or  from  the  school-age 
girls*  hawking  food  set  in  baskets  on  their  heads 
in  a  railway  station  in  Burma. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  to  say  the  child  care  needs 
of  our  children  are  being  adequately  met  when 
programs  are  faced  with  too  little  space*  too  many 
kids  for  each  adult  and  underpaid*  undertrained 
staff.    While  our  children  do  not  face  the  same 
conditions  as  many  children  in  Third  World 
nations*  it  does  not  mean  that  we  should  forget 
their  present  conditions. 

Future  space  in  elementary    schools  over  the  next 
ten  years  will  be  pushed  beyond  what  the  districts 
can  provide.    At  that  point*  in  the  mid  1990' s* 
the  space  problem  will  shift  to  the  Junior  highs 
and  then  on  to  the  senior  highs.    Since  we  will 
have  to  use  our  buildings  creatively  and  also 
build  additional  classrooms*  why  not  plan  to 
provide  for  child  care  space  right  In  the  school 
buildings*  both  for  after  school  and  preschool 
care? 

The  baby  boom  generation  is  at  a  pivotal  point 
because  their  children  have  produced  the  "baby 
boomlet"  population  bulge  and  because  economically 
and  politically    they  represent  the  largest  voter 
block.    A  recent  Harris  poll  showed  73%  are 
willing  to  pay  Increased  taxes  for  more  child 
care.    Therefore*  now  is  the  time  to  press  ahead 
for  more  tax  dollars  for  child  care. 

Visit  other  programs.  Learn  what  conditions  many 
children  and  adults  are  surviving  in*  that  are 
called*  after  school  care.    Have  your  community 
leaders  visit  your  program  and  talk  with  the 
children*  parents  and  staff.    These  Issues  and 
conditions  cannot  be  put  on  the  back  burner.  If 
we  don't  get  change  within  the  next  ten  years*  our 
advantage  will  be  lost. 

INTERESTED  IN  TRAINING  IN  YOUR  AREA? 

Rich  Scofleld  Is  willing  to  help 
organize  half-day  and  full-day  school- 
age  care  planning  and  curriculum 
seminars  In  selected  areas.  Those 
Interested  In  such  training  and  with 
location  sponsorship  should  contact  Rich. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


HOME  ALONE: 
A  Guide  to  Responsible  Independence 

by  Kristina  Taylor  &  Carmen  Weather 

Reviewed 

This  manual  Is  "...  a  tool  for  families  or 
professionals  working  with  families  who 
have  school-age  children."    It  helps 
parents  evaluate  their  child's  readiness 
to  stay  home  alone.    The  handbook  Is 
organized  Into  nine  content  areas*  such 
as  Being  Home  Alone*  Getting  to  and  from 
School*  and  Using  the  Kitchen.  Each 
area  Includes  Parent  Pointers*  What  Kids 
Should  Know  and  Learning  Activities. 

"The  focus  Is  on  children*  ages  nine  and 
above*  who  are  home  alone  before  and 
after  school  for  sliort  periods  of  time." 
The  authors  differentiate  between  a 
child  being  alone  for  1/2  hour  In  a  safe 
area  with  neighbors  next  door*  and  a 
child  being  left  alone  for  four  hours  In 
a  neighborhood  that  Is  not  safe  and 
where  no  adults  are  readily  available. 
They  emphasize  that  there  is  "...no 
magic  age  at  which  children  are  ready  for 
self  care*"    They  stress  that  self  care 
may  not  be  an  option  for  all  kids. 

"Children  should  not  be  left  alone 
before  they  can  actively  problem-solve 
and  exhibit  the  ability  to  reason  and 
decide  on  an  appropriate  course  of 
action  in  an  emergency  or  an  unexpected 
circumstance."    Many  adults  panic  in 
emergencies.    Yet*  we  expect  children* 
who  are  pre-concrete  operational*  to 
"decide  on  an  appropriate  course  of 
action." 

If  this  book  is  evaluated  from  the 
perspective  of  teaching  necessary  life 
skills*  it  is  excellent  for  preparing 
children  to  cope  when  a  parent  is  sick* 
late  home  from  work*  gone  to  the  store* 
or  simply  to  foster  independence  and 
improve  personal  care  skills.    It  would 
work  well  for  a  course  with  older  kids. 

To  orden  Developmental  Day  Caro  Systems*  1375  Furnace  Hills 
P1kei  Ut\tz,  PA     17543.  $24.95  +  J2.50  s  i  h 


HOME  CENTERED  CAREs 
Designing  a  Family  Day  Care  Program 

by  Ronda  Garcia 

Tracy  Be s ley 

Written  in  an  easy-to-read  format*  HOME 
CENTERED  CARE  outlines  how  to  set  up  a 
center  in  your  home  without  spending  a 
fortune.    For  programs  Interested  in 
creating  a  more  •homelike'  atmosphere 
within  their  center*  this  book  would 
also  be  helpful. 

One  section  covers  how-to-decide  which 
areas  of  your  home  can  be  used  without 
constant  supervision  because  during 
the  day  you  will  be  called  to  different 
parts  of  your  home  to  prepare  food* 
answer  the  telephone*  wash  hands*  change 
diapers*  or  check  on  a  sleeping  child." 

Basics  of  Room  arrangement*  suggestions 
for  inexpensive  and  free  toys*  a  section 
on  health  Issues  (prevention*  injuries* 
contagious  diseases  and  signs  of  abuse)* 
and  an  excellent  section  on  the  "Prac- 
tical Applications  of  Child  Development 
Concepts"  are  also  Included.  The 
chapters  on  Play  stress  the  Importance 
of  play  as  THE  way  children  learn*  and 
contain    multi-cultural  activities. 

Information  on  school-age  children 
is  covered  in  relation  to  environments* 
development*  applying  developmental 
concepts*  and  activities. 

Samples  of  necessary  forms  and  many 
reference  sources  are  also  part  of  this 
complete  book  on  home  centered  care. 

To  order: 

Children's  Council  of  San  Francisco 

3896  24th  St, 

San  Francisco*  CA  94114 

$8.95  +  $1.00    s  &  h 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


MICROWAVE  COOKING 


Many  programs  are  learning  that  microwave 
cooking  with  kids  Is  both  eas1er#  faster 
and  safer.    The  old  day  care  standby  - 
the  toaster  oven  -  Is  being  replaced  with 
the  ever  present  microwave.    Witness  to 
this  Is  a  wonderful  new  book#  KIDS' 
SIMPLY  SCRUMPTIOUS  MICROWAVING^,  which 
gives  directions  for  art  projects  using 
the  microwave  as  the  heat  source. 

However*  microwaves  are  not  completely 
safe.    Many  adults  are  familiar  with 
steam  burns  when  lifting  the  plastic  wrap 
off  steaming  hot  soup*  chill #  vegetables 
straight  from  the  microwave.  Another 
food  to  be  careful  with  Is  Eojicaral 
According  to  the  hQ>iL  England  Journal  OL 
Medicine  (11/20/86),  "a  ten  year  old  boy 
received  first  and  second  degree  burns 
around  his  eyes  when  he  opened  a  bag  of 
microwave  popcorn  as  soon  as  It  came  out 
of  the  oven,    A  rush  of  steam  hit  his 
face,  causing  burns."    (from  Eediatrlcs 
for  PARENTS >  January  1987) 

Since  popcorn  is  favorite  after  school 
snack#  this  warning  alert  Is  especially 
Important  to  school -age  programs, 

*  by  Standi  and  Wllklns^  Concept  Graphics  Inc» 
P  0  Box  490056,  Atlanta,  GA  30349. 


SUN 


EAR  TROUBLE  FOR  OLDER  KIDS 


Right  about  11  years  of  age*  the  volume 
of  music  on  radios  seems  to  go  up  100%, 
And  In  most  households*  paronts  go  around 
chanting  "Turn  It  down,  NOW  I". 

With  the  Increasing  popularity  of 
headsets  stereos #  medical  professionals 
(American  Medical  News,  5/10/85,  In 
Pediatrics  for  Parents,  Jan  ^'87)  are 
warn-^  ig  that  temporary  hearing  loss  can 
occur  If  the  volume  Is  too  loud  and 
listened  to  too  long, 

FIRST  SIGN  OF  HEARING  LOSS:  Ringing  In 
the  ears, 

PARENTS  AND  CAREGIVERS  need  to  alert 
older  kids  to  the  potential  danger  of 
listening  to  too  loud  music  on  personal 
stereos, 

SUGGESTIONS 

Visit  an  Audlologlst  (or  Invite  to  your 
program)  and  have  them  demonstrate: 

1)  What  Is  too  loud  a  volume  (  Workers 
must  wear  protective  ear  equipment  at 
120  decibels), 

2)  What  their  hearing  would  be  like  If 
temporary  loss  occurred, 

SAFETY 


Child  Care  Workers*  who  spend  time  with  kids  outdoors*  are 
In  an  Ideal  situation  to  educate  kids  and  their  families 
about  the  damaging  effects  of  the  sun  AND  to  Institutes 
safe*  preventive  sun,  practices  In  their  programs. 

Recent  studies  Incitcate  that  one  or  two  episodes  of  a 
blistering  or  painful  sunburn  In  childhood  can  trigger  later 
development  of  nvillgnant  skin  cancer. 

•n^ENTY-THREE  THOUSAND  Americans  develop  a  malignant  skin 
cancer  &  500»000  develop  superficial  skin  cancer  each  year I 

The  Skin  Cancer  Foundation »  In  response  to  alarming 
Increases  In  superficial  and  malignant  skin  cancers*  Is 
making  an  all  out  effort  to  warn  that  skin  cancer  BEGINS  In 
childhood  ©v':n  tho»  It  appears  In  later  life.    Posters  with 
the  message  "It  takes  years  to  get  skin  cancer.  Most  of  us 
get  an  early  start."  and  a  pamphlet,  "FOR  EVERY  CHILD  UNDER 
THE  SUN"  are  two  such  publicity  efforts. 


WHAT  TO  DO I 

WRITE  for  posters  and  free  pamphlet  fromj  SKIN 
CANCER  FOUNDATION^  PO  Box  561,  New  York*  NY  10156. 
Ask  the  Foundation  for  the  name  of  someone  1n  your 
locale  who  could  come  and  talk  about  sun  safety. 

CHECK  OUT  different  brands  of  sunscreen.  Sunscreens 
with  a  £un  Erotectlon  Eactor  of  15  or  higher  are 
best.    Find  out  when  to  use  and  how  often. 

DESIGN  your  own  SUN  SAFETY  Posters 

MAKE  &  DECORATE  Sun  Hats 

MODEL  SUN  SAFETY  Practices.    The  kids  will  copy  YOUl 
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RESOURCES 


POISON  CONTROL  MATERIALS 


Mr.  YUKI  Stickers  (kids  will  enjoy 
putting  stickers  on  potentially 
dangerous  products  at  your  program  or  In 
their  own  home)  and  Information  pamphlets 
(on  harmful  aspects  of  plants*  holiday 
decorations  and  pets)  are  available  from: 
Pittsburgh  Poison  Ctr 
Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh 
125  Desoto  St,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15213 

Great  resource  for  Increasing  awareness 
of  poisons  In  your  program.    Also  good 
materials  to  Include  In  a  babysitting 
course  for  early  adolescents  (10  -  15 
year  olds). 


MAKIilfi  THIMGS  =.  Ihft  Handbook  qI  Craatlvo  Discovery 
has  easy  &  unusual  crafts*  presented  In  clear*  simple 
directions*     $9.95    To  order*  use  the  resource  order  form. 


FAMILY  HOME  CARE  MANUAL 


FAMILY  ML  CARE;  AN  OPTION  EflB  RUBAL 
COMMUNITIES  Is  a  new  publication 
describing  the  strategies  a  community 
group  In  a  rural  area  might  undertake  to 
Increase  the  amount  and  quality  of 
family  day  care  1n  their  area.  It 
contains  chapters  on  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program*  Training  and  Toy  Lending 
Libraries,  Child  Care  Resource  & 
Referral,  Child  Care  for  Low  Income 
Parents,  and  Family  Day  Care  Support 
Groups  and  Ass'n,  plus  an  extensive  list 
of  resources.  $6.00 

To  order:  Child  Care  Support  Center 
c/o  Save  the  Children 
1340  Spring  St  N  W    STE  200 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 


RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

  \  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  $14.95 

  Puddles  &  Wings  4  Grapevine  14.95 

 Kids'  America  1 1.95 

 Amazing  Days  9.95 

  Make  Mine  Music   8.95 

  Children  Are  Children  11.95 

  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  12.95 

  Trash  Artists  Warkshop  8.95 

  Native  American  Crafts  8.95 


Tb«  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  S«rlM 

  Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts.  Cookbook. 

Holidays  12.95 

  Set  B  -  Paper  Capers,  Puppets, 

Science  Fun  12.95 


GAMES,  HEALTH  «  SAFETY 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

  Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

  Come  &  Get  It  8.95 

 Super  Snacks  4.95 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First- Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  14.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Ald:  What 

Would  You  Do  If ...  ?  5.95 


-NEW- 


.  Day  Caro  Management  Guide  29.95 

.  Skillstreaming  13.95 

.  Avoiding  Burnout  14.95 

.  School's  Out-Nobody's  Home  4.95 


SCHOOL-AQE  CHILD  CARE 

  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $12.95 

 School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication   4.95 

P.O.  Box  120674 
^    JOOl  Ag6  NOTES    NashvUle.TN  37212 
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CHILD  GUIDANCE  «  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

  Rease  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Attematives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  9.95 

  Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  9.95 

 Private  "I"  4.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  10.95 


PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

  WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training}  34.95 

 Misbehaving'  ,  12.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Teacher  11.95 

 School's  Out— Now  What?  10.95 

 MAKING  THINGS:  Th»  Handbook  of 

Crtattvt  DI»cov«ry  9.95 


SWE   SAVE   SAVE   SAVE  SAVE 

DiSCOUS^  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AQE  NOTBS  NEWSLETTER 


Order  FIVE  or  more  subscriptions  to  the  same 
address  or  different  addresses  (but  billed  as  one) 
and  receive  the  following  discounts  that  will 
SAVE  you  money: 

15%  off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 

20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscriptions 

25%  off  for  50*  subscriptions 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  issues)  14.95 

 2  years  (tvwive  Issues)  24.95 


*    *    LIMITED  SUPPLY1   ★  * 

Bou:y<i  Vblumet  of  School  Ag*  NoH* 

  <  lets  —  Vol.  If's  1.3.4.5  29.95 

A  i41  Value 

•  Book  Orders  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 

•  Orders  more  than  $25  that  am  to  bo  billed  must 
be  accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order. 

•  Money-back  guarantee  on  alt  orders. 


Send  Orders  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

P.O.  Box  121036 
Nashville.  TN  37212 

TOTALS.  SHIPPtNQ  *  HANDUNG 

$  0  -  $12                1.75      $51  -  $75   4.50 

$13 -$25    2.50      Over  $75 

$26  -  $50               3.50        add  6%  "of  book 

order 


NAME   

ADDRESS 

CITY   

STATE  


-ZIP  . 


Total  Books  $   

Shipping  &  Handling  $   

Subscription  $  

New  o  Renewal  a 
ToW  Piiymtfit  Encloiid  $  . 
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PBS  SERIES  FOR  EARLY  TEENS 


SACX5  CONFERENCE 


A  realistic  and  entertaining  TV  series 
for  10  to  15  year  olds»  PeQrassi  Junior 
Hlgh«  will  offer  a  teen  view  of  dating  # 
neer  pressure^  friendship*  sexual 1ty# 
jrugsf  gossip  and  other  significant 
concerns  to  teens.    Thirteen  episodes 
begin  September #  1987 • 

A  full  description  of  all  13  episodes* 
plus  a  teacher's  guide  will  be  available 
In  August*    Tapes  of  the  program  can  be 
purchased  or  rented. 


The  second  annual  conference*  When 
School  Ifi  flut  -  JjQmt  Ihflni*  sponsored  by 
the  Lancaster  YWCA  will  be  held  on  July 
23  i  24*  1987  In  Lancaster*  PA,  Ellen 
Gannett*  Coordinator  of  Training  and 
Education  for  the  Wellesley  (MA)  SACC 
Project  and  Barbara  Schuyler-Haas  Elder* 
Director  of  the  Mayor's  Office  for 
Children  &  Youth  In  Baltimore*  MD  will 
be  the  Keynote  Speakers. 


Write  to: 


Workshops  Include;  Intergeneratlonal 
Child  Care;  Bringing  Books  to  Life  In 
School -age  Programs;  Working  with  School 
Districts;  Incorporating  Volunteers; 
Home  Alone;  28  workshops  In  all. 


WGBH  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
DeGrassI  Junior  High  Project 
125  Western  Ave, 
Boston*  MA  02134 
(617-492-2777  Ext  3848) 
Contact  your  local  PBS  station  to  find 
out  If  they  plan  to  air  this  series  In 
your  community.    If  they  do  not*  you  may 
want  to  suggest  they  consider  It. 
++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

+++++++++++++++++++++-H-+-H-++++++++++++ 


Contact:  L<incaster  YWCA*  110  Lime  ST* 
Lancaster*  PA  17602*  (717-393-1735) 
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BUILDING  HIGH  SELF-ESTEEM:  PROGRAMMING  POINTERS 

by  Harriet  Neal 

Planning    specific  ways  to  enhance  self-esteem  Is  a  crucial  mandate  for 
school-age  child  care  workers.    Many  school-age  children  suffer  from  low 
self-esteem.    Research*  by  Covington  &  Berry  on  self-worth  and  school 
learning*  Identifies  two  groups  of  school-agers  suffering  from  low  self- 
esteem:  "failure  oriented  children"  and  "high  achievers."   The  compet- 
itive nature  of  our  classrooms  and  what  many  children  believe  are  un- 
realistic goals  motivate  "fallura^orlented  children"  to  exert  only  a 
minimal  effort  needed  to  avoid  failure  and  to  succeed.    The  self-worth 
of  high  achievers  -  those  who  are  compulsive  about  attaining  A's  or 
winning  -  Is  tied  to  that  A  or  that  win  I  They  must  succeed  to  bolster 
their  shaky  self-esteem. 

Those  Influences  on  self-esteem  make  it  essential  that  our  programs 
offer  children  environments  that  will  support  their  newly  developing 
skills  without  risking  their  self-esteems.    Three  elements  that  contri- 
bute to  the  school-ager*s  developing  self-esteem  are: 

1)  a  need  for  space; 

2)  a  variety  of  activities  which  allow  for  self-defined  goals;  and 

3)  supervision  In  a  real  world  setting. 

SPACE 

More  space  is  needed  for  school-agers  (than  for 
younger  children)*  not  only  because  they  are 
physically  larger  but  because  of  their  need  to  be 
Independent  of  the  adult.    Space  Is  one  vehicle 
through  which  that  need  can  be  met.    Let  them 
have  control  over  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
physical  environment.    Perhaps  some  wall  space  to 
pin  up  notices*  personal  messages*  photographs* 
news  Items*  or  posters  could  replace  the  adult- 
directed  display  of  children's  drawings. 

Be  ready  to  accommodate  children*  after  a  day  In  the 
classroom*  who  need  a  choice  of  activities  that  require 
•nfK)vement  as  well  as  those  who  need  to  unwind  alone  after  the  school  day. 
Kids  also  need  private  space*  In  which  they  can  curl  up  on  a  couch  or  a 
Vocker  or  stretch  out  on  the  floor  or  on  a  sleeping  bag.    Space  Is  also 
needed  that  Is  enclosed  and  large  enough  for  a  few  friends  during  this 
^ge  of  "best  friends." 
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VARIETY  OF  ACTIVITIES 


Con' t  from  p.l 


The  range  of  Interests  of  school -age 
children  requires  a  wide  variety  of 
activities.    Such  a  variety  assures  the 
children  of  an  opportunity  to  experience 
a  sense  of  accomplishment  and  feelings 
of  satisfaction  from  their  efforts. 

The  activities  offered  need  to  accommo- 
date large  and  small  groups  of  children. 
Research  Indicates  that  boys  seem  to 
favor  activities  Involving  larger  groups 
of  children  and  they  prefer  outdoor 
activities;  girls  prefer  to  play  In 
groups  of  2's  and  3's  and  spend  more 
time  Indoors  than  outdoors.    Boys  and 
girls  may  defy  this  research*  but  it  is 
Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  diverse 
interests  and  play  patterns  exist  and 
must  be  accommodated  for  both  genders. 

A  wide  variety  of  choices  also  allows 
for  decision-making  skills.    The  expec- 
tation is  that  when  children  are  adoles- 
cents* they  will  make  wise  decisions 
regarding  their  use  of  time  and  the 
selection  of  activities  and  friends. 
Decision-making  is  not  an  inherited 
attribute..  We  learn  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions and  have  confidence  in  them 
through  guided  practice  when  given  the 
opportunity  to  experience  the  conse- 
quences of  those  decisions.  Wise 
decifiions  can  only  occur  if  kids  have 
opportunities  to  practice  decision- 
making skills  early  in  their  lives. 
Children  are  not  usually  given  that 
opportunity  in  the  school  setting  today. 
Development  of  these  skills  can  begin  by 
allowing  the  children  to  determine  with 
whom  they  will  play  and  at  what.  Also 
they  should  be  allowed  to  choose  whether 
they  wish  to  stay  indoors  or  outdoors* 
thus  the  need  for  a  free  flow  of  move- 
ment between  the  areas. 


SUPERVISION 

Supervision  is  needed  both  Indoors  and 
outdoors  simultaneously;  supervision 
that  will  ensure  safety  without  sacri- 
ficing the  children's  need  for  self- 
regulation.    On-the-spot  intrusive 


supervision  does  not  allow  kids  to  learn 
how  to  get  along  with  others*  to  develop 
problem-solving  skills*  to  make  value 
judgments*  and  learn  roles.  Distant 
supervision  accommodates  this  need  and 
provides  safety.    Programs  need  to  be  a 
microcosm  of  the  real  world.    In  the  real 
world*  on-the-spot  supervision  is  not  a 
reality  nor  is  it  desirable  or  beneficial. 

Although  school-agers  are  becoming  more 
Independent  of  adults  and  looking  more 
to  their  peers*  we  as  adults  play  an 
Important  role.    We  must  be  there  to 
listen  to  themi    One  period  of  the  day 
which  seems  to  be  especially  critical  is 
when  they  get  out  of  school.  Many 
children  need  an  adult's  ear.  Planning 
personal  sharing  time  indicates  to  kids 
that  they  are  Important.    Distant  super- 
vision also  allows  for  personal  sharing 
time  between  adult  and  one  child  who 
desires  private  conversations. 


CONCLUSION 

Covington  and  Beery' s  research  indicates 
that  the  competitive  school  environment 
and  unrealistic  goals  contribute  to  the 
development  of  low  self-esteem.  The 
Importance  of  the  school  experience  is 
further  understood  when  we  consider 
their  psychosocial  development.  Many 
psychologists  believe  that  the  major 
crisis  of  this  age  is  the  development  of 
competence  and  willingness  to  achieve  to 
the  best  of  one's  ability.    Reduction  of 
egocentricism  that  occurs  within  the  age 
range  of  6-8  results  in  an  acute  sensi- 
tivity to  others'  opinions  and  longitu- 
dinal research  shows  that  our  self- 
concepts  are  formulated  by  approximately 
10  years  of  age.    Research  also  strongly 
suggests  that  once  formulated*  our  self- 
perceptions  are  very  difficult  to  change. 

Our  programs  thus  must  provide  incuba- 
tive roles  for  positive  self-esteem  for 
failure-oriented  and  high  achiever 
children  by  giving  due  attention  and 
support  for  physical  and  emotional 
space*  varied  activities*  and  guided 
supervision  in  cooperative  environment. 

<><>  Harriet  Neal  Is  a  Child  Care  Consultant  with  CA  Stat© 
Univ.  At  Sacramento.    See  p.  3  for  article  references. 
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ACTIVITIES 


HALLOWEEN  FUN 


GOBLIN'S  BREW     Make  a  Goblin's  Brew. 
First*  have  a  scavenger  hunt.    Divide  up 
Into  groups.    Each  group  has  the  task  of 
finding  the  Ingredients  needed  to  go  Into 
the  goblin's  brew.    Try  different  feels: 
find  something  smooth*  rough*  soft* 
furry*  sticky*  dry*  wet*  cold*  warm* 
thin.    Or  try  smells:  like  perfume* 
smoke*  medicine*  disinfectant*  or  clean* 
rotten*  dirty*  fresh*  stinky.    Or*  have  a 
taste  scavenger  hunt:  find  something 
sweet*  sour*  salty*  bitter*  spicy;  try 
food  Items  that  might  feel 
wet*  dry*  sticky*  chewy*' 
cold*  soft*  crumbly*  hard*"^ 
smooth.    You  might  even 
attach  some  Halloween 
names  to  the  Items* 
such  as  sticky  as  a 
cobweb*  hard  as 
skeleton  bones* 
thin  as  hair* 

furry  as  a  black  cat*  cold  or  gooey  as 
pumpkins'  Innards. 


FIND  THE  INVISIBLE  PUMPKIN     When  the 
scavenger  hunt  Is  over*  tell  the  kids 
that  an  old  goblin  has  been  to  visit  and 
left  an  Invisible  ticking  pumpkin  In  the 
room.  This  can  be  a  simple  kitchen  timer 
or  an  alarm  clock.    The  k1ds  must  find 
the  "pumpkin"  before  the  bell  rings  or 
before  the  timer  goes  off.  Blindfold 
each  one  and  let  them  take  turns  finding 
the  pumpkin.    The  others  can  give  hints 
by  making  ghost  moans  as  the  child  gets 
near  ticking. 

HAUNTED  HOUSE  GAME     After  scavenging  the 
neighborhood  and  saving  the  house  from 
total  destruction*  play  the  haunted  house 
game.    Prearrange  various  Items  such  as 
bowls  of  spaghetti*  water*  flour*  sand* 
cereal*  syrup*  etc.    Blindfold  each  child 
and  have  him  describe  or  Identify  what  he 
1s  feeling.    Or  1 Iteral ly  M4lfcL  through 
the  haunted  house.    Let  kids  step  bare- 
footed Into  boxes  of  different  textures. 
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by  Darlene  Middleton 

GHOST  CAKE     By  this  time*  everyone  Is 
ready  for  a  treat.    Give  verbal  clues 
leading  kids  to  various  locations  In  the 
program*  until  the  treat  Is  located.  A 
PERFECT  treat  Is  a  ghost  csko  with  eyes 
of  fire. 

BECIEE:  Following  the  directions  on  the 
box*  bake  a  yellow  cake  In  a  rectangular 
pan.    Save  the  best  egg  shell  halves. 
Frost  the  cake  with  1  package  of  fluffy 
white  Icing.    Cut  the  cake  to  make  a 
curved  head.    Place  2  eggshells  (round 
side  down)  for  eyes.    Put  1  sugar  cube  In 
each  half.    Pour  1/2  teaspoon  lemon 
extract  over  cube  and  light.    Make  the 
mouth  out  of  licorice  string. 


SPOOKY  SOUNDS      Once  the 
goblins  settle  down  and  enjoy 
their  treat*  they  can  play 
another  game  of  Identifying 
pre-recorded  spooky  sounds: 
such  as  chains  rattling*  doors 
slamming*  squeaking  doors* 
screaming*  loud  noises*  water 
dripping.  A  winding  down 
activity  could  also  be  making 
up  a  story  from  the  sounds  that 
they  have  just  heard.  Each 
child  could  contribute  to  the 
story. 


PIN-THE-NOSE-ON-THE-PUMPKIN     Have  a  pre- 
carved  pumpkin  with 
eyes  and  mouth. 
Blindfold  each  child 
and  let  him  pin  a 
nose  on  the  pumpkin. 
Talk  about  different 
kinds  of  Halloween 
faces:  happy  faces*  sad  faces*  funny 
faces*  scary  faces*  surprised  faces*  and 
mean  faces.    Using  styrofoam  plates*  let 
each  child  draw  the  kind  of  face  that  he 
would  like  on  the  plate.    When  you  do 
this  with  a  pencil*  It  will  make  Inden- 
tations so  that  the  child  can  feel  the 
(con't  on  next  page) 
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ACTIVITIES 


HALLOWEEN  FUN  Can't  from  p. 3 

face  on  the  plate.  Cut  1t  out  just  like 
a  jack-o- lantern.    Paint  or  color. 


OTHER  IDEAS 


JACK-O-LANTERNS 

Each  child  receives  a  slice  of  bread  and 
cuts  out  a  circle  with  an  empty  can. 
Spread  Cheez  Whiz  over  the  bread  circle 
and  decorate  a  face  with  raisins. 


ROASTED  PUMPKIN  SEEDS 

Wash  pumpkin  seeds  and  pat  dry  with  a 
paper  towel.    Spread  the  seeds  out  on  a 
cookie  sheet.    Sprinkle  3  tablespoons  of 
vegetable  oil  over  the  seeds  and  sprinkle 
with  salt.    Bake  for  30  minutes  or  until 
lightly  brown.    Tastes  like  popcorn  I 

Darlene  Middleton  works  for  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blinds  This  article  was  adapted  from  the 
original  which  appeared  In  a  KSB  newsletter.  It 
was  written  to  promote  Interactions  between  visually- 
handicapped  kidsf  their  peers  and  their  coairuinltyt 


ORANGE  PEEL  TEETH 

oranges  -  cut  into  sections  small  enough 
to  fit  over  teeth  but  large  enough  to 
stay  Inside  lips  when  smiling. 


WHAT  IQ  DQ: 


1.  Eat  the  orange. 

2.  Tear  away  any  pulp  left  on  rind.  The 
inside  of  skin  will  be  white. 

3.  Slit  skin 
lengthwise 
down  the 
center* 

leaving  it  attached  at  both  ends. 

4.  Form  teeth  by 
/fi  t  i  iTTTk  making  short  cross 

^q^J^  cuts  on  both 

sides. 

5.  Put  in  mouth  so  white  side  shows. 

6.  Grin  scary  and  gruesome  grins. 

^^From  KI3S  KITCHEN  TAKEOVER  by  S.B. 
Stein *  p.  58-60. 


HALLOWEEN  MAKE-UP 


HUNGER  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  no  food  and  1s 
hungry? 

Why  are  people  hungry? 

What  do  you  think  can  be  done  so  people 
everywhere  will  have  enough  food? 

Who*  In  this  town*  is  working  to  get  rid 
of  hunger? 

Kids  may  want  to  put  together  a  flyer  or 
newspaper  from  their  hunger  interviews. 


WHAT<S  NEEDEDi 

soft  shortening 
cornstarch 
food  coloring 

WHAT  IQ  I2Q:  ' 


tablespoon 
fork 

small  Jars 


Mix  one  tablespoon  shortening  with  two 
tablespoons  cornstarch.  Make  a  smooth 
mixture. 

Add  food  coloring;  mix  until  color  is 
even.    Make  as  many  different  colors  as 

desired.    Store  in  small  jars. 

Thanks  to  Ruth  Turner  of  Lake  Oswegof  OR 
for  this  Idea  from  IHE  GBLtH  PRETENDER  by 
Joy  Wilt  and  Kathy  Berry  (out-of-print; 
check  local  libraries). 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


UNWINDING 


Anyone  who  has  spent  five  minutes  In  a 
school-age  program  when  the  kids  arrive 
from  school  Klffikta  what  Is  meant  by;  "The 
kids  need  time  to  unwind. Wound  tdut» 
like  overspun  tops*  from  being  kept  In 
the  super*controlled  environments  of 
school #  the  kids  ricochet  against  everyone 
and  everything*  unleashing  pent-up  energy 
and  feelings.    It  Is  Indeed  a  challenge* 
as  an  adult  In  a  school-age  program*  to 
not  only  survive  the  unwinding*  but  to 
orchestrate  It  to  Increase  the  benefits 
to  all  concerned, 

HELPFUL  HINTS: 

Have  a  specific*  always-the-same  location 
and  routine  for  each  kid  to  plunk  their 
gear     preferably  on  the  path  from  school 
to  the  Inner  sanctums  of  SAP, 

Provide  choices  for  SNACK  and  ACTIVE 
PURSUITS.    Snacks  that  are  of  the  "make 
or  get  your  own  and  keep  on  truckin'" 
variety:  graham  crackers  with  peanut 
butter*  frozen  Juice  on  a  stick  or  In 
paper  cups*  apples*  etc,  work  best  for 
outside.    Inside  designate  an  area  where 
kids  can  snack  and  move  about*  too. 
Trampolines*  bavSketballs*  skates*  balance 
beams*  jump  ropes  need  to  be  readily 
available  every  day  after  school. 

Avoid  group  snacks*  group  meetings* 
anything    requiring  being  still  for  the 
first  15  -  30  minutes. 

Use  Large  Picture  Poster  and  small 
groups  to  relay  Information  to  kids, 
La^^ge  Picture  Poster  might  be  of  kid 
working  with  clay  with  ART  In  big  letters 
and  a  clock  that  reads  4:00  p,m.  Kids 
will  then  know  that  at  4  o'clock*  the 
clay  will  be  available  In  art  area  for 
kids  to  use. 

If  getting  all  the  kids  together  Is 
necessary*  avoid  trying  to  keep  them 
quiet.    Instead*  get  them  to  yell  and 


iFTER  SCHOOL 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 

chant  your  message  In  their  loudest 
voices.  MOVIE:  E  T  at  4:00  p.m.  In  REC 
ROOM  POPCORN  FOR  EVERYONE  with  clean-up 
ticket.    Choose  one  of  the  loudest*  most 
active  kids  to  help  with  this. 

Have  ail  adult  staff  and  as  many  adult 
volunteers  on  the  program  premises*  ready 
to  Interact  one-on'-one  with  kids*  as  they 
arrive  from  school.    This  Is  the  time 
when  kids  have  the  greatest  need  to  talk 
to  a  special  acJult  and  tell  about  their 
day.    Some  kids  only  need  30  seconds  as 
they  "jump  to  the  sky"  on  the  trampoline; 
others  need  longer*  more  Involved 
listening.    All  need  a  special  "Hello* 
Welcome  and  How's  It  going?"  greeting; 
Include  a  hug*  pat  on  the  arm*  back* 
head*  "High  Five"  or  some  form  of  brief 
physical  caring  touch. 

Some  kids  have  a  need  for  quiet  In  order 
to  unwind.    Provide  a  sacred  quiet  spot 
where  2  kids  or  1  kid  and  1  adult  can 
play  checkers*  do  nothing*  or  whisper 
secrets. 

STAY  COOL.    Do  not  allow  the  frenzy  of 
the  kids  to  turn  you  Into  a  babbling 
Idiot.    Radiate  peace*  tranquility*  and 
evenness.    Instead  of  being  caught  up  In 
the  kids*  turmoil*  let  the  kids  be  caught 
up  In  your  quiet. 

Play  a  soothing*  quiet  music  tape  -  the 
same  one  -  each  day  as  kids  arrive  from 
school.    Some  classical  and  New  Age 
(thunderstorms  and  ocean  waves)  pieces 
are  supposed  to  be  especially  relaxing. 

AVOID  all  but  the  briefest  Interactions 
with  other  adults  at  this  time.    Make  It  a 
sacred  rule  that  adults*  Including 
parents*  who  wish  to  talk  with  you*  do  so 
hefore  or  after  the  arrival  time  of  kids. 
Da  juot  accept  phone  calls*  deliveries* 
Inquiries*  visits  during  that  time.  Da 
penter  attention  ^  energy  on  tho.  Kidsl 
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SHOULD  WE  PROMOTE  ANDROGYNY  IN  SAP? 


Sex-role  socialization  Is  taught  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources.    Among  them# 
schools  and  teachers  have  been  shown  to 
pressure  children  to  avoid 
"Inappropriate"  activities.    Boys  and 
girls  are  taught  to  be  different  and  to 
do  different  things.    This  happens  when 
different  activities  are  stressed  for 
boys  (like  sports)  and  for  girls  (maybe 
music  or  dance) #  or  when  teachers 
encourage  children's  participation  In 
"sex-ap prop r late"  areas  of  the  room# 
like  the  housekeeping  area  for  g1rls# 
and  the  block  area  for  boys. 

Mental  health  professionals  recognize 
today  that  a  strong  fixation  to  tradi- 
tional sex-role  standards  can  have 
negative  effects  on  men's  and  women's 
psychological  functioning.    For  example* 
many  Important  characteristics  needed 
for  success  are  related  to  masculinity 
(achievement  orientation*  Independence* 
assertlveness*  competitiveness*  and 
dominance)  and  differ  substantially  from 
the  qualities  generally  attributed  to 
women  (nurtu ranee*  awareness  of  others' 
feelings*  and  easy  expression  of 
feelings).    Therefore*  for  a  woman  with 
a  strong  fixation  to  an  "appropriate" 
sex-role*  success  miiy  entail  a  "loss  of 
femininity"  which  can  make  her  perform 
lower  than  her  full  capacity  1n  order  to 
maintain  It. 

As  an  alternative  to  traditional  sex- 
typing*  androgyny  Is  proposed.    It  Is 
defined  as  "the  balanced  blending  of 
high  degrees  of  both  femininity  and  mascu- 
linity within  a  person."  Since 
teachers  and  school-age  program  leaders 
exert  a  lot  of  modeling  roles*  they  are 
In  an  Ideal  position  to  promote  andro- 

gyny^ 

Sexism  In  schools  (and  school-age 
programs)  Is  subtle.    In  fact*  It  Is 
difficult  to  observe  one's  own  sexist 
behaviors.    Often  we  need  a  co-worker's 
feedback  to  Increase  our  awareness. 
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by  Lorena  Roquebert 

Teachers  do  catagorize  sex-typeo 
behaviors  for  discipline  purposes* 
unconsciously  teaching  "appropriate"  sex- 
role  behavior.    For  example*  aggres- 
siveness Is  suppressed  In  girls  by  dis- 
couraging rough  play*  although  rough 
play  Is  often  tolerated  In  boys'  play. 
Also*  It  Is  proven  that  boys  receive 
more  punishment*  but  also  more  praise 
ano  attention  than  girls.    Teachers  also 
have  well-defined  sex-role  expectations 
for  boys  and  for  girls.    Many  teachers 
expect  boys  to  master  gross  motor  skills 
and  ^Irls  to  be  docile*  quiet*  conforming. 

In  order  to  eliminate  sex-role  stereo- 
typing In  schools*  some  general  sugges- 
tions are: 

CONSCIOUSNESS-RAISING  sessions  for  child 
care  workers*  recreation  leaders  and 
administrators  to  reverse  stereotyping; 

REVIEWS  of  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
In  specific  program  functions*  I.e.* 
snack  helpers*  maintenance  assistants* 
and  kickball  leaders. 

ROLE-PLAYING  and  discussions  about  being 
male  or  female.    Ask  the  kids  how  they 
feel  If  women  did  what  men  traditionally 
do*  or  If  men  did  women's  activities. 
Promote  discussions  on:     Can  women  be 
doctors?*  or   Can  men  cook  and  take  care 
of  the  house?    Stress  specific  real-life 
examples  of  "non-tradltlonal"  sex  roles* 
such  as  an  uncle  who  cooks  or  a  woman 
friend  who  Is  a  doctor.    Visits  to  the 
program  can  also  be  a  good  Idea* 
especially  when  the  mother  of  a  child  Is 
a  police  officer  or  a  mall  carrier*  or 
If  the  father  of  another  child  cooks  for 
a  living  or  Is  a  nurse. 

ENCOURAGE  dramatic  activities  In  which 
traditional  sex-roles  are  challenged. 
Girls  can  be  doctors*  sport  champions* 
truck  or  taxi  drivers*  and  boys  can  be 
teachers*  musicians  or  dancers*  and 
secretaries.  con't  on  p. 7 
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SHOULD  WE  PROMOTE  ANDROGYNY  IN  SAP? 

Con't  from  p. 6 

GIVE  many  opportunities  for  kids  to 
express  their  feelings  about  this  topic 
either  In  drawings  or  In  writing  stories 
or  plays  which  they  can  read  or  perform. 

PROMOTE  books  which  portray  both  sexes 
with  equal  abilities  and  needs.  Some 
of  these  books  can  be;  HELLO  AURORA  by 
A.C.  Vestly.  DXTOR  SHAWN  by  P-  Brelns- 
burg;  WILLIAM^S  DOLL  by  C,  Zolotow; 
MOTHERS  CAN  DO  ANYTHING  by  J-  Lasker; 
MOMMIES  AT  WORK  by  E.  Merrlam;  and  NOT 
BAD  FOR  A  GIRL  by  I-  Taves. 

PROMOTE  boys  and  girls  working  together. 
Avoid  using  sex  as  a  basis  for  splitting 
groups.  Do  not  pit  boys  against  girls. 
Encourage  girls  to  dress  In  ways  that 
allow  them  to  participate  In  both  Indoor 
and  outdoor  activities. 

MAKE  SURE  all  activities*  equipment* 
toys#  and    facilities  are  equally 
available  for  both  sexes. 

EXPECT  girls  to  experience  aggressive 
behavior*  to  get  dirty*  to  participate 
In  "boys"  activities  (such  as  block 
building*  climbing*  or  bicycling). 

Allow  boys  to  experience  tenderness  and 
affection*  to  display  emotions*  and  to 
participate  In  "girls'"  activities  (such 
as  playing  with  dolls*  with  kitchen 
toys*  or  In  doll  houses). 

BELIEVE  In  the    equality  of  the  sexes  In 
order  to  pass  this  belief  on  to  the 
kids.  If  androgyny  Is  favored  over 
traditional  sex-role  socialization*  take 
on  the  dally  responsibility  to  select 
activities  which  meets  the  needs  of  both 
sexes  and  through  which  androgyny  Is 
taught.    See  each  kid  as  having  unique 
skills  and  abilities*  so  as  to  promote 
Individuals  whose  sex-roles  adaptabil- 
ities enable  them  to  engage  1n  different 
activities  without  regard  for  the 
stereotypes  of  masculine  and  feminine. 

<><>  Lorena  Roquobert  Is  a  student  at  Tulano  University  in 
ftew  Orleans,  LA.    This  article  was  written  and  submitted 
to  SAN  as  part  of  her  education  course  requirements. 
References  for  this  article  are  available  from  SAN. 
Please  Include  a  SASE  with  your  request. 


ACTIVITIES 


PLENTY  OF  FOOD,  PLENTY  OF  HUNGER 

a  simulation  game 
(World  Food  Day  is  October  16th) 

WHATt  s  liEEDOl; 

Lunch  bags  filled  as  follows: 

Bag  #1;    1/2  cup  plain  cooked  rice 
Bag  #2;    1  baked  potato 

few  sliced  carrots*  green  peppers 
Bag  #3;    1/2  peanut  butter  sandwich 
Bag  #4;    peanut  butter  &  jelly  sandwich 

1/2  apple 

Bag  #5;    3  peanut  butter  &  jelly  sandwiches 
3  apples, 
3  oatmeal  cookies 

WHAT  IQ  12Q; 

1.  Divide  Into  groups  of  five. 

2.  Tell  everyone  you  have  a  special  lunch 
for  them. 

3.  Give  out  5  lunch  bags  to  each  group 
of  five:  one  bag  for  one  kid. 

4.  As  kids  look  In  their  bags  to  find 
what  they  have*  observe  and  write  down 
their  comments  and  actions. 

5.  Discuss  why  they  think  i.  is  unfair 
that  one  kid  received  only  1/2  cup  of 
rice  while  someone 

else  got  so  much. 
Equate  this  lunch 
experience  to  how 
this  happens  to 
people  all  over 
the  world  every 
day.    Some  people 

get  plenty  of  food;  some  people  get 
plenty  of  hunger. 

Brainstorm  solutions  to  how  everyone  can 
get  enough  to  eat  at  your  lunch.  (Hope- 
fully kids  will  recommend  that  everyone 
shares  for  more  equal  distribution.) 
Talk  about  how  this  can  apply  to  world 
hunger.    Kids  may  also  want  to  share 
their  wealth  by  raising  money  to  give  to 
a  local  hunger  program.    Be  sure  to  talk 
about  how  it  can  be  difficult  to  share 
your  wealth  even  though  you  know  someone 
received  an  unfair  share. 
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ACTIVITIES 


STRING  TWISTING 


WHAT>S  NEEDED. 

Yarn  or  string*  many  different  colors 


MEASURE  out  five  pieces  of  string  equal 
to  four  times  the  size  of  the  kid's 
waist. 

LINE  UP  all  the  pieces  of  string  together. 

ATTACH  one  end  of  the  strings  to  a 
hook  or  knob. 

HOLD  the  other  end  of  string*  very 
straight  and  tight. 

TWIST  all  the  strings 

together  In  one 

direction  until 

twisted  tight. 

KEEP  the  strings 

taut  and  straight  at  all  times. 

FIND  the  mid-point  of  the  strings  and 
pinch  with  one  hand*  holding  the  free 
twisted  end  in  the  other  hand. 

FOLD  the  twisted  strings  at  the  midpoint. 
Tie  both  ends  together.    This  may  take 
two  people. 

LET  GO  of  the  twisted  strings  which  are 
tied  together  at  both  ends. 

WATCH  with  amazement  as  the  strings 
twist  together  In  a  double  reverse  twist 
that  will  not  untwist  by  Itself. 

Kids  can  make  these  twisted  strings  Into 
belts*  If  desired. 


SPIDERWEB  MAZE 


WHAT'S  NEEDED* 

Ball  of  string*  one  per  kid.  It  works 
to  use  a  different  colors  for  each  kid. 

Cardboard  tube  or  stick*  one  per  kid 


MlAIIQi2Q: 

Give  a  signal  to  begin. 

Each  kid  unwinds  his/her 
ball  of  string*  weaving 
around*  under*  over* 
between  trees*  bushes* 
posts*  swings  outside; 
chairs*  tables*  doors* 
Inside. 

A  giant  splderweb  will 
have  been  created  when 
all  the  balls  of  string 
are  unwound. 

Challenge*    Give  each  kid  a  stick  or 
cardboard    to    rewind    his    string  and 
remove  the  maze.    Can  It  be  done? 

Use   the  string  to  fly  kites  on  the 
next  windy  day I 


*From  BACKYARD  VACATION  by  C.    Haas*  A. 
Cole*  and  B.  Naftzgen. 

Our  th&nks  to  an  unidentified  subscriber  in  Caliston,  Montrnm 
for  the  following  information: 

I  AM  LOVEABLE  AND  CAPABLE  by  Sid  Simon  Is  the  correct  title 
and  author  of  the  book  used  to  develop  the  activity,  THE  lAU 
JTORY,  on  p. 6  in  the  July /August  *87  SAN  issue. 


*  From  Umim  ItlI!4fiS#  p.  88 
(See  p. 15  to  order). 
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Monday 


CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


GObLIN 
BREW 

(See  p. 3) 


HAUNTED 
HOUSE 
FEET  FIRST 

(See  p. 3) 


GHOST 
CAKE 

(See  p. 3) 


RECORD  A 
SPOOKY  SOUNDS 
TAPE 

(See  p. 3) 


HALLOWEEN 
FACES 

(See  p. 4) 


PLENTY  OF  FOOD, 
PLENTY  OF  HUNGER 


simulation  game 

(See  p. 7) 


Use  tape  recorder 
with  mike  to 
Interview  people 
about  their  ideas 
on  world  hunger. 

See  p. 4 

for  ?»s  to  ask. 


Visit  a  free  lunch 
program. 
If  possible 
volunteer  to  help 
with  the  meal. 


STRING 
TWISTING 


(See  p. 8) 


STRING  PAINTING 
Brush  paint  on  12" 
piece  of  string  Place 
string  In  desired 
shape  on  paper*  Fold 
In  half.  Pull  end  of 
string  to  make  design 
Let  dry*  Repeat  above 
steps  with  different 
colors  as  desired. 


PLAY 
CAT'S 
CRADLE 


Plan  and  prepare  a 
nutritious  snack 
for  $.10  and  $.25 
per  person.  Make 
and  give  snack  to 
free  lunch 
program. 


Write  to  music  stars 
who  do  hunger 
benefits:  Harry 
Belafontei  Gene 
Cotton*  Kenny  Rogers. 
Ask  them  why  they 
work  to  eliminate 
hunger.  Find  out  who 
Harry  Chapin  was. 


SPIDERWEB 
MAZE 

(See  p. 8) 


Buy  fresh  string 
beans.    Wash#  cut 
ends*  remove 
string*  steam  to 
cook.    Eat  with 
butter  or  dunk  In 
onion  dip. 


Make  and  display 
school-age  child 
care  poster  or 
flyers. 


Write*  practice* 
and  perform  a  play 
on  what  kids  like 
to  do  after 
school . 


Make 
Bumper  Stickers 
"SAVE  HALF  A 
CHILDHOOD 
SUPPORT  SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILD  CARE" 

Give  to  parents  & 
friends  for  cars. 


Have  a  "Write  a 
letter  to  your  local 
congressperson"  Party. 
Invite  parents  and 
friends.  Write  about 
the  benefits  of  SACC. 
Include  photos  of 
your  program. 


Give  each 
kid  a 
triatigle 

flag-shaped  piece  of 
felt.  Decorate  with 
name  i  what  they  like 
best  %  SACC.  Attach 
string  and  fly  from 
building. 


Collect  POSTCARDS 
from  home  &  others. 
Request  from  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In 
different  cities. 
Make  a  postcard  map 
by  cutting  postcards 
In  the  shape  of  each 
state  or  province. 


Pen  Pal  Day  -  Sept  22 
Write:  International 
Friendship  League  of 
Pen  Palsf  22  Battery- 
march  Stf  Boston f  MA 
02109  to  be  matched 
with    pen  pal  of  own 
age  &  Interests. 
Include  a  SASE. 


Make  own  post  card. 
Use  3x5  file  cardst 
colored  pencllsf 
stickersf  photos. 


POST  CARDS  DAY 
Oct  1 

Invite  post  card 
collector  to 
show  their  cards. 


Make  a  rectangle 
PIZZA  and  decorate  to 
look  like  a  postcard. 
Use  mushrooms  for  the 
stamp  and  cheese  to 
write  the  message  and 
address. 


GRANDPARENTS  DAY 
(Sept.  13,  1987) 

Celebrate  by 
Inviting  grand- 
parents (and 
adopted  senior 
cltlzons)  to  a 
party. 


Have  kids  put  5  Items 
each  that  are  special 
to  them  (photos,  pic- 
tures* or  stories)  In 
container.  Put  in 
TIME  CAPSULE  made 
from  large  cardboard 
box*  Leave  in  the  time 
capsule  til  Jan  *86« 


Design  a  "This  Is  Me" 
Hat.  Use  plain  caps, 
paper 
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«ME"  PIZZAS.  Use  2 
halves  of  English 
muffins  per  child. 
Put  out  sauce,  grated 
cheese  &  toppings* 
Let  each  child  make 
their  own  pizza  as 
desired*  Broil  In 
oven  until  hot  and 
cheese  has  melted* 


ALONE  DAY  Is  Sept  18. 
Spend  day  creating  a 
special  "I  want  to  be 
alone"  space  In  your 
program.    Hake  and 
post  a  list  of  fun 
things  to  do  alone. 
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HOW  TO  DO  A  WORKSHOP 


School-age  child  care  professionals  have 
many  skills  and  much  knowledge  about 
working  with  school-agers  from  which 
newcomers  to  the  field  can  profit.  How- 
everf  many  veterans  are  hesitant  to  share 
their  expertise  through  training  work- 
shops.   They  hesitate  because  of  Inexper- 
ience with  doing  workshops.  This 
TRAINING  TIPS  therefore  focuses  on  basics 
for  doing  an  experiential /participatory 
type  of  training  workshop. 

THINK  SMALL   One  fatal  mistake  beginner 
trainers  make  Is  trying  to  cover  the 
whole  child  care  field  In  1  hour. 
Instead #  zero  In  on  one  small  patch  and 
cover  that  fully.    Maybe  you  are  a  real 
whiz  at  getting  kids  to  put  their  stuff* 
supplies  and  equipment  away    OR  doing 
magic  tricks  with  kids    OR   putting  on 
plays.    Make  that  your  topic  and  stick  to 
It. 

Sharon  Melnhardt  of  Georgia  says  parti- 
cipants feel  a  workshop  Is  worthwhile  If 
they  get  fins  new  Idea  or  even  a  reminder 
of  one  good  Idea. 

THINK  ACTIVE,     People  learn  best  by 
doing.    Plus  participants  bring  their  own 
accumulated  knowledge  which  can  be  shared 
with  the  total  group.    In  the  case  of 
magic  tricks,  the  leader  can  demonstrate 
a  magic  tr1ck#  then  let  participants 
practice  doing  the  magic  trick.  Some 
participants  may  have  other  magic  tricks 
to  share  with  the  whole  group. 

IliTNK  MTMT^GRQUPS     People  will  share  and 
participate  more  fully  In  small  groups. 
Therefore,  dividing  a  large  group  Into 
groups  of  3  -  4  Increases  sharing  time  for 
everyone. 

THINK  nONCRETE     Give  practical  Infor- 
mation that  people  can  us^  In  their 
programs.    Written  hand-outs  of  practical 
Information*  posters*  slides*  actual 


by  Bonnie  Johnson 

demonstrations*  also  are  concrete  ways  to 
covey  Information. 

When  In  small  groups*  give  a  concrete 
task  to  complete  and  then  share  with 
large  group.    For  example*  each  small 
group  could  decide  on  and  share  a  magic 
trick  or  a  storage  Idea  that  works  for 
them. 

THINK  HlMBLY  Mi  HONESTLY  Just 
because  you  are  leading  a  workshop*  1t 
does  not  mean  you  know  all  the  answers. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Does  anyone  know  the  answer  to  that 
question?" 

"Let's  explore  that  problem  together." 
"I  don't  have  Information  on  that." 
"What  have  any  of  you  tried  In  that 
situation?" 

All  of  the  above  phrases  let  workshop 
participants  know  that  you  can  be 
questioned*  that  you  will  give  an  honest 
answer  and  that  you  value  their  exper- 
ience and  Ideas. 


*  See  P.ii  and  12  for  the  DDADA  technique 
which  is  useful  in  planning  and  leading 
workshops  * 

Looking  for  a  workshop  on  how-to-do  a  workshop? 
The  1987  NAEYC  Conference  1n  Chicago  will  have  a 
workshop  titled  "I've  Never  Led  A  Workshop*  What  Do 
I  Do?**    Leaders  Sharon  Mtlnhardt  (GA)  and  Anne  Hunt 
(TN)  win  share  their  Ideas  (from  writing  a  work- 
shop proposal  to  how-to-lead  a  workshop). 

irfTERESTED  IN  TRAINING  IN  YOUR  AREA? 

Rich  Scofleld  Is  willing  to  help 
organize  half-day  and  full-day  school- 
age  care  planning  and  curriculum 
seminars  In  selected  areas.  Those 
Interested  In  such  training  and  with 
location  sponsorship  should  contact  Rich. 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 

ORGANIZE  AND  HAVE  FUN  WITH  D  D  A  D  A 


DDADA  Is  one  of  those  rare  all-purpose 
concepts.    From  play  ground  leaders  to 
child  care  providers  and  principals, 
DDADA  serves  to  easily  ORGANIZE  well- 
played  games,  activities*  and  even 
meetings. 

DDADA  Is  a  simple,  yet  elegant  concept, 
and  one  you  may  have  used  on  occasion. 
However^  conscious  use  of  DDADA  time 
after  time  will  help  your  leadership  to 
be  more  consistent  and  less  stressful 
by: 

REDUCING  your  sense  of  FRUSTRATION  when 
participants  do  not  understand  the 
activity,  and  by 

EFFECTIVELY  using  your  ENERGY  to  ensure 
that  the  activity  Is  easily  organized 
and  understood. 

DDADA  stands  for  describe,  Hemonstrate, 
Ask  Questions,  fio,  and  Adapt.  What 
follows  is  an  outline  of  the  DDADA  con- 
cept and  how  you  can  apply  It  to  organ- 
izing well-played  games  and  activities. 
(Using  DDADA  even  helps  In  writing 
artlclesl ) 


by  Jim  Therrell 

or  activity,  then  answer  any  questions. 
Also,  announce  that  the  game  has  guide- 
lines (Instead  of  "rules")  which  can  be 
adapted  to  suit  the  group's  goal  of  a 
well-played  game  or  activity. 

Next,  be  sure  to  describe  the 
game  or  activity  In  whatever 
sJiaps  or.  formation  Its  done 
(circle,  sides,  etc.).  This 
kind  of  visual 
Information  Is  jmjywf 
crucial  for  ^Mm/m 
comp  re  hen  s  1  on      ^Mir  W 
of  the  rules 
or  instructions 
which  follow. 

Position  yourself  on  the  perimeter  of 
the  formation  where  you  can  maintain 
active  listening  through  eye  contact. 
When  you  get  drawn  into  the  middle  of  a 
circle,  you  will  lose  eye  contact  with 
some  of  kids  all  of  the  time  (this  seems 
obvious,  yet  I  see  it  happening  all  the 
time).    If  necessary,  have  kids  sit 
during  your  description  on  their  own 
space  or  "island"  in  order  tg  keep  their 
attention. 


DESCRIBE 


DEMONSTRATE 


Once  you  have  their  attention  (see  "Your 
Attention.  .  .  PLEASEUl"  in  July/August 
•87  SAN  Issue),  initiate  the  activity  by 
making  a  good  first  impression.  This 
will  serve  to  make  your  entire  presen- 
tation easier  and  more  effective  (much 
the  same  as  when  you  meet  someone).  So 
tell  your  group  that  you  are  ready  to 
play  or  do  an  activity  by  signaling  with 
expectation  or  enthusiasm  in  your  voice, 
your  eyes  and  by  way  of  other  body 
language.    Start  with  both  the  name  of 
the  game  or  activity  (include  fantasy 
whenever  posslblel)  and  the  overall 
objective(s).    Tell  the  group  that  you 
will  describe  and  demonstrate  the  game 
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Whenever  practical,  perform  the  demon- 
stration ^  ihfi  £Mlfi  time  you  descrihQ 
the  game  or  activity.    This  saves  valu- 
able time  when  you  consider  the  usually 
short  attention-span  of  your  group. 

Utilize  the  kids  as  well  as  yourself  in 
the  demonstration.    You  may  want  to  move 
in  slow  motion  as  you  describe  in  order 
to;     /^^^         1)  match  the  movements 

to  your  words, 
not  go  so  fast  as  to 
confuse  anyone,  and 
add  an  element  of 
playfulness  to  your 
role  modeling. 

Con' t  on  p*12 
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ORGANIZE  AND  HAVE  FUN  WITH  D  D  A  D  A  Con't 


from  p. II 


Alsof  Mmember  throughout  your  descrip- 
tion and  demonstration  to  foster  safety 
mindedness  by  Including  any  possible 
hazards  and  how  to  avoid  them  (wet  grass 
or  slippery  floors*  cha1rs#  desks  or 
other  people  to  keep  watching  for). 


ASK  QUESTIONS 

Now  ask  for  any  questions.    The  Idea  Is 
to  foster  good  listening  habits  as  you 
describe  and  demonstrate*  rather  than 
allow  for  questions  throughout  the 
process  -  which  tend  to  confuse  parti- 
cipants and  disrupt  the  flow  of  DDADA. 
If  you  have  described  and  demonstrated 
clearly  and  succinctly  to  an  actively 
listening  group*  you  should  entertain  a 
minimum  of  questions.    Be  supportive  of 
any  questioners. 

But  do  not  get  tricked  Into  answering 
every  little  questlonl    At  a  certain 
point*  when  questions  become  picky  or 
start  repeating*  get  on  with  the  game  or 
at  least  a  practice  round.    The  amount 
of  time  for  describing/demonstrating  the 
game*  answering  any  questions*  and 
starting  to  play*  should  not  exceed  2-3 
minutes  In  most  cases. 


DO  ITl 

It  Is  a  great  Idea  to  do  a  practice 
round.    It  Is  not  for  "real*"  takes  the 
pressure  off  kids  to  perform*  and  will 
answer  any  lingering  questions.    As  you 
move  Into  full  swing*  caution  them  again 
about  any  hazards  and  specifically  how 
to  avoid  them. 

And  If  you  want  to  feel  the  joy  of 
participating*  as  well  as  provide  the 
kids  with  a  healthy  role  model*  make 
sure  you  have  overcome  any  excuses  and 
jump  Into  the  thick  of  Itl  Experience 
has  shown  that*  as  a  fellow  player*  you 
can  more  easily  control  the  game  or 
activity*  have  a  better  Idea  It  If  Is 
safe*  enjoyable*  or  getting  old*  and  let 
go  of  an  enormous  amount  of  stress  at 
the  same  tlmel 


ADAPT  IT 

If  everything  works  the  first  time  out 
of  the  gate*  stay  with  It.    When  mass 
anxiety*  boredom*  or  chaos  result*  stop 
and  change  the  guidelines:  add  more 
safety*  change  the  boundaries*  method  of 
locomotion*  method  of  being  "It"  or  not 
"It*"  divide  the  number  of  groups  or 
teams*  or  other  guideline  changes  (see 
"Do  You  Need  a  M.  A.  P."  In  May/June  '87 
SAN  Issue).    And  rather  than  redo  games 
or  activities  for  the  next  time*  try 
adding  a  different  fantasy  with  slight 
modifications. 

DDADA*  when  utilized*  Is  a  powerful 
organizing  tool  for  any  leader.  It 
lends  a  much  higher  degree  of  consistency 
and  competency  to  your  leadership*  makes 
being  with  kids  more  joyful*  and  reduces 
much  of  the  negative  stress  and  burn-out 
In  the  place  where  we  "work." 

<><>  Look  for  more  articles  about  Play 
Leadership  by  Jim  Therrell  In 
future  Issues  of  SAN.    Jim  Is  also 
available  for  free  advice*  work- 
shops* staff  training*  program 
design  and  special  events* 

For  more  Information*  contact  him 
at: 

PLAY  TODAY  I 

P.O.  Box  126 

Half  Moon  Bay*  CA  94019 

(415)  726-1954. 

FROM  OUR  READERS 

June  8,  1987 

I  just  finished  reading  the  May-June  issue  of  SCHOOL  ACE  NOTES. 
I  enjoyed  it  very  much.    I  found  the  FEATURE  mrticle  very  in- 
formative. 

We  here  at  CAMP  FIRE»  also  have  a  great  concern  for  the  devas- 
tating effects  that  the  nuclear  war  i««ue  can  have  on  children. 
Our  national  office  has  developed  two  peace  programs;  A  GIFT  OF 
PEACE  for  grades  1-6,  and  IN  PURSUIT  OF  PEACE  for  older  youth 
and  adults. 

Thank  you  for  covering  such  an  Important  topic 
Sincerely, 

Erich  Peter  Ditachman 
CAMP  FIRE  Program  Director 

ED.  NOTE:  See  p.  16  for  complete  description  of  above  resources. 
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GOING  HOME 


After  a  hard  day  at  work^  and  a  trying 
drive  through  rush  hour  traffic*  arriving 
at  the  school-age  program  to  pick  up  your 
child*  only  to  find  them  engrossed  In  an 
art  activity  that  will  take  at  least  half 
an  hour  and  four  people  to  clean  up  is 
the  last  thing  a  parent  needs! 

This  time  of  day  can  be  very  difficult 
for  children  too.    Many  kids*  especially 
the  four  and  five  year  olds*  may  be 
angry  at  being  left  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  (separation  anxiety).  When 
parents  return  at  the  end  of  the  day*  kids 
will  often  recall  that  anger.    Then  the 
kids  may  appear  to  be  unwelcome  of  their 
parents  and  therefore  unwilling  to  go 
home.    Often  a  struggle  will  occur 
between  parent  and  child*  as  regressive 
behavior  appears.    Children  often  are 
hungry  and  tired  late  in  the  day.  (Kids 
tend  to  act  a  couple  of  years  younger 
during  stressful  situations  like  hunger* 
sleepiness*  etc.) 

For  some  people*  leaving  anywhere  is 
hard.    It  is  hard  to  leave  home  in  the 
morning  to  go  to  school*  hard  to  leave 
school  to  come  to  day  care*  and  hard  to 
leave  day  care  to  go  home.    For  these 
kids  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  a 
doubly  difficult  time.    Nonetheless*  it 
remains  true  that  we  all  must  go  home  and 
that  children  need  to  develop  positive 
and  appropriate  ways  of  leaving. 

Try  these  steps  and  see  if  they  make  a 
difference  for  you: 

SAME  TIME  EACH  DAY   Pick  up  your  child 
at  the  same  time  each  day.    If  your  child 
and  the  teacher  know  when  to  expect  you* 
they  can  have  an  activity  occurring  that 
is  simple*  and  does  not  involve  a  large 
amount  of  clean  up  when  it  nears  that 
time.    Routine  is  important  to  children. 
It  helps  to  build  a  sense  of  trust  and 
security  in  a  child.    If  you  plan  to  come 
earlier  or  later  upon  occasion*  call 
ahead  and  let  the  child  and  teacher  know. 


by  Gail  Rosewater  -  - 

fiBEEI  miR  CHILCt  FIRST     When  you  arrive* 
greet  your  child  first.    A  warm  and 
friendly  hello  can  do  wonders  for  a 
loving  relationship.    School-age  children 
often  show  signs  of  resentment  when  the 
day  care  teacher  is  greeted  before 
themselves. 

SEEm  A  ££11  MOMENTS  to  share  your 
child's  activity  when  you  first  arrive. 
It  will  let  your  child  know  that  you 
value  what  they  spend  their  time  doing  at 
the  program. 

BE  CLEAR  m  IS  111  Cb&BJat   A  struggle  is 
often  created  because  the  kids  are  not 
sure  who  is  in  charge  of  them  when  both 
parent  and  teacher  are  in  the  program 
space  at  the  same  time.    Often  the  parent 
and  teacher  are  unsure  also.  Watching 
each  other's  styles  and  feelings  judged 
is  a  common  feeling  and  occurrence. 
We  suggest: 


Let  the  teacher  assist  the  child  in 
fulfilling  the  responsibility  for 
clean-up. 


When  your  child  has  cleaned  up*  the 
responsibility  for  getting  their  things 
together  and  leaving  will  be  the 
parent's.    Be  firm  and  give  clear  expec- 
tations to  your  child.  Follow  through 
with  your  limits.    Do  not  leave  the  room 
without  your  child.  This  sets  up  a  chance 
for  confusion  on  who  is  in  charge. 

2KL  (^QQD-BYE     Have  your  child  learn  to 
say  good-bye  daily  to  the  adults  in  the 
room.    It  not  only  helps  with  the  emotional 
transition  of  leaving*  it  lets  the  adults 
know  your  child  is  leaving  and  that  they 
are  safe. 


Gall  Rosewater  Is  Director  of  School-Age  Day  Care 
Center  In  Garrett  Park*  MD. 


This  page  may  be  reproduced 

for  distribution  to  parents  < 
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HALLOWEEN  NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


Reprinted  from  KIDS  CLUB  NEWS*  October  1986.  Programs 
Interested  In  decreasing  sugar  consumption  may  wish  to  send 
a  similar  letter  to  parents. 

My  favorite  time  of  the  year  1s  the 
autumn#  and  Halloween  Is  one  of  my 
favorite  holidays.    The  excitement  of 
anticipating  this  day  of  socially- 
sanctioned  fantasy  and  make-bel 1eve#  the 
fun  of  discovering  15  ways  (aesthetic  and 
culinary)  to  use  that  wonderful 
vegetable:  the  pumpkin*  and  the 
exhilaration  of  autumn  weather  makes  this 
holiday  a  time  to  savor. 

Since  I  began  working  with  young  children 
14  years  ago#  however*  I  have  noticed  a 
very  sad  side  effect  which  IMl  call  the 
"Halloween  hangover."    All  of  the 
teachers  of  young  children  I  know  agree: 
children  seem  to  be  on  an  emotional 
rollercoaster  after  Halloween.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  guess.  Researchers 
tell  us  that  an  elevated  consumption  of 
refined  sugar  plays  havoc  on  children* 
both  physically  and  emotionally. 

Is  this  fair*  that  in  the  name  of 
generosity  and  kindness  to  children*  we 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  overdose  on 
sucrose  to  the  point  where  their  behavior 
can  only  be  described  as  "off  the  wall"? 
Isn't  it  like  giving  an  alcoholic  a  quart 
of  01m  Beam  for  Christmas? 

Out  of  consideration  to  the  children  and 
the  desire  to  preserve  our  own  sanity*  we 
have  adopted  a  new  policy  at  Kids  Club: 

WE  DO  NOT  ALLOW  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  CANDY 
tlEBE  WITHIN  TWO  DAYS  OF  A  HOLIDAY. 

(So  please  do  not  send  any  candy  treats 
to  Kids  Club  for  your  child's  group  at 
Halloween*  and  iiliaaa*  jil^asfi  do  not  put 
candy  in  your  child's  lunches  before  and 
after  Halloween. 


ways  other  than  candy  to  show  our 
affection  for  the  children  and  to 
celebrate  together.    When  the  Wise  Guys 
were  brainstorming  ideas  for  the 
Halloween  party  we're  co-sponsoring  with 

Edina  Park  and  Rec*  the  subject  of  candy 
for  prizes  came  up  and  I  announced  that 
we  would  not  have  any  candy  at  the  party. 
There  were  many  gasps  of  disbelief*  long 
faces  and  a  general  chorus  of  "AWWWWI" 
around  the  table.    But  when  the  children 
asked  why*  I  simply  explained  that  when 
kids  eat  a  lot  of  candy  they  get  too  much 
sugar  In  their  blood  and  that  isn't  good 
for  them.    Once  the  children  recognized 
that  I  was  firm  in  my  resolve  and  that  I 
had  sound  reason  on  my  side*  they  were 
able  to  shift  gears  immediately  and  could 
think  of  many  non-candy  prizes. 

My  hope  is  that  many  of  you  and  your 
children's  teachers  will  adopt  a  similar 
stance   

THROW  OUT  the  Mars  Bars  in  favor  of 
delicious  pumpkin  bread; 

FORGET  the  caramel  covered  apples  in  favor 
of  an  apple  filled  with  peanut  butter  and 
raisins; 

DELIGHT  the  trick-or-treaters  at 

your  house  with  creepy  plastic 
spiders*  sugarless  gum  or 
balloons  with  a  coin  inside 
(for  a  double  surprise  when  the 
balloon  breaks  1 ) 

My  hope  also  is  that  each  and  everyone  of 
you  will  have  a  happy*  healthy  Halloween  I 

Linda  Sisson 

Kids  Club  Director 


As  a  staff*  we  have  begun  to  think  of 
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WANTED I  WORKSHOP  PRESENTERS 

Planners  for  the  1988  California  School- 
Age  Child  Care  and  Recreation  Conference 
are  looking  for  workshops  related  to 
administrative  Issues #  staff  team 
building^  accessing  community  resources^ 
serving  special  needs  kids  and  effective 
advocacy  as  well  as  program  planning  and 
child  development. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  being  part  of 
this  exciting  conference    (Over  1400 
school-age  professionals  were  at  the 
1987  CSAC  Conference*  the  largest  SA 
Conference*  everl)*  send  your  workshop 
title*  your  name  and  address  tos 

CSAC  Conference  Workshops* 
2269  Chestnut  St*  Ste  117*  San 
Francisco*  CA  94123. 

The  conference  will  be  held  February  5-6 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

 .Sr.  


r 


SCROUNGER'S  CORNER 


Now  Is  the  time  of  year  to  approach 
local  card  and  book  stores*  parents  and 
friends  for  1987  CALENDARS  preferably 
unused.    The  calendar  photos  can  be  used 
for  making  collages*  greeting  cards* 
postcards*  gifts;  the  numbers  can  used 
for  making  board  games*  new  calendars* 


I  max 
I  can 


can  create. 


FEATURE  REFERENCES 

ItlE  ANTF_CFDFNT.S  QE  SEI  F-FSTEEM  by  S.  Cooperstnlth,  1967 

SFI  F-WORTH  ANQ  iMlDi.  LEARh^ING  by  Covington  &  Berry,  1976 

"Social  Behavior  in  a  Play  Group:  Consistency  and  Complexity" 
by  Roper  4  Hind*  CtUJLJl  DFVFLQPMENT,  Vol  49,  1978. 


RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES*  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

  I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  $14.95 

 Puddlea  A  Wings  A  Grapevine  14.95 

  Kids'  America  1 1.95 

 Amazing  Days  9.95 

 Make  Mine  Music  8.95 

 Children  Are  Children  11.95 

 Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  12.95 

  Trash  Artists  V\brk8hop  8.95 

  ^4«t^v•  Amerlctn  Crafts  8.95 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  «  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

  Pfease  Dont  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

  Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

  Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  9.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  9.95 

  Private  "I"   4.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  10.95 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

  1  year  (six  issues)  •  14.95 

 2  years  (twelve  issues)  24.95 


Tlw  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  AcHvfty  SerfM 

  Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts.  Cookbook. 

Holidays  12.95 

  Set  B  -    per  Capers.  Puppets. 

Science  Fun  12.95 


GAMES,  HEALTH  A  SAFETY 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

  Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Come  &  Get  It  8.95 

 Super  Snacks  4.95 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Ad  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  14.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If ...  7  5.95 


-NEW- 


.  Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

.  Sklllstreaming  13.95 

.  A/olding  Burnout  14.95 

.  School'a  Out-Nobody's  Home  4.95 


SCHOOL-AQE  CHILD  CAAE 

 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $12.95 

 School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  riAEYC  Publication   4.96 


cD?r^®°'  Age  NOTES 


PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

  WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

  Misbehaving'  12.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Teacher  11.95 

 School's  Out— Now  What?  10.95 

 MAKING  THINGS:  Tha  Handbook  of 

Creative  Discovery  9.95 


SAVE   SAVE  SAVE  SAVE 

DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AGB  NOTES  N£WSLeTTBR 


Order  FIVE  or  more  subscriptions  to  the  same 
address  or  different  addresses  (but  billed  asone) 
and  receive  the  following  discounts  that  v^ill 
SAVE  you  money: 

iS^.off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 

')KW»'iOfff  for  20  to  49  subscriptions 

25%  off  for  50+  aubftcriptions 
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•  Soofc  Orders  less  than  S25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 

•  Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  t)o  billed  must 
be  accompariied  by  agency  purchase  order. 

•  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 


Send  Orders  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

P.O.  Box  121036 
Nashville.  TN  37212 

TOTALS,  SHIPPING  A  HANDLING 

$  0-$12    1.75      $51  -$75   4.50 

$13  •  $25    2.50      Over  $75 

$26  -  $50    3.50        add  6%  of  book 

order 

NAME  , 

ADDRESS   . 

CITY  

STATE   


-ZIP. 


Total  Books  $   

Shipping  &  hiandling  $   

Subscription  $  

New  o  Renewal  o 
Tolil  Paymant  Cncloied  $  . 
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PEACE  PROJECTS 

"A  Gift  of  Peace"  project  helps  kids 
explore  four  peacemaking  topics: 
1.  What  peace  1s#  2,  What  a  peacemaker 
1s«  3,  How  to  be  a  peacemaker^  and 
4,  What  a  world  of  peace  can  be.  Twenty- 
six  activities  fccus  on  concern  for 
nature*  positive  sel f-concept#  conflict 
resolution  skills*  Imagination  and 
nelghborl Iness, 

"In  Pursuit  of  Peace"  project  explores 
the  same  four  topics  as  a  "Gift  for 
Peace"  pi  us  What  m^h  1&  ^nsL  bom  IL 
hurts.    Twenty-nine  activities  focus  on 
thinking  critically  and  creatively* 
becoming  Involved  with  others*  under- 
standing war*  knowing  about  nuclear 
Issues*  and  understanding  our  dependence 
on  others. 

Each  project  kit:  $9    One  booklet:  $1 
Order  from:  Camp  Fire*  Inc#  Product 
Service  Division*  4601  Madison  Ave* 
Kansas  City*  MO  64112 


+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


WORKING  WITH  FOUR  AND  FIVE  YEAR  OLDS 

"Good  Teaching  Practices  for  4-  and  5- 
Year  Olds"  Is  a  16  page  position 
statement  of  NAEYC,    It  outlines  both 
appropriate  and  Inappropriate  curriculum 
In  a  clear#  concise  and  easy-to-read 
format.    Available  from  NAEYC*  1834 
Connecticut  Ave  NW#  Wash  DC  20009. 
Order  #522    $.50  each 


TRAFFIC  SAFETY 

FREE  Traffic  Safety  Posters  &  Teacher's 
Guides*  with  activities  for  K-3  grades 
are  available  from  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.    Great  for  starting 
the  new  school  year.    Check  with  your 
local  AAA.    Limited  quantities. 
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FORWARDING  POSTAGE  GUARANTEED 

PROGRAMMING  SELF  ESTEEM 

HALLOWEEN,  HUNGER  &  ME 

UNWINDING  AFTER  SCHOOL 

SAP  SEXISM 

HOW  TO  DO  WORKSHOPS 

FUN  WITH  DDADA 

PLUS  I    TWO  PARENT  PAGES 


BULK  RATE 
U.S.  Pottage 

PAID 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Permit  No.  695 
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The  Newiletter  tor  School  Age  Child  Care  Workers  and  Adminittratore 


FEATURE 


ORGANIZING  A  SCHOOL  AGE  COALITION:  WHAT  A  LONG  STRANGE  TRIP  IT»S  BEEN 
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by  David  Martin 


Seeds  of  Discontent 


Picture  1f  you  can#  or  remember  back  1f  you're  able*  to  those  thrilling 
days  of  yesteryear  when  you  were  looking  for  compadres  In  the  school  age 
child  care  and  recreation  field.    A  myriad  of  reasons  for  the  usually 
fruitless  search  would  Include:    Training  oppori:un1t1es  for  stiff; 
Advocacy  efforts  to  local #  state  and  national  policy  makers;  Research 
sharing  of  materials*  strategies;    and    Reviewing  model  quality  programs 
for  Innovative  approaches;    and    Other  support/sharing  experiences* 

Perhaps  your  region  of  the  country  had  mechanisms  In  place  to  fill  these 
assorted  needs.    In  California*  however*  most  child  development  and 
recreation  conferences  did  not  offer  opportunities  for  enhancement  to  the 
school  age  child  care  provider,    A  core  of  ten  agency  administrators*  In 
concert  with  San  Francisco  State  University's  Early  Childhood  Education 
program  and  the  Recreation  and  Leisure  Studies  Department*  came  together 
in  1982  to  develop  a  conference  for  school  age  child  care  providers  and 
the  seeds  of  discontent  were  transformed  Into  the  birth  of  a  loosely  knit 
coal Itlon, 

Baby  Lsmi^  la  Crawl 

Our  first  conference*  held  In  February  of  1983*  attracted  300 
participants.    As  the  main  comments  received  revolved  around 
the  need  to  continue  this  type  of  offering*  annually  confer- 
ences were  held  the  following  two  years  at  San  Francisco 
State  University  and  attendance  Incroased  to  500  and  800* 
respectively.    Besides  offering  lunch  and  90  to  100 
workshops  for  line  staff  and  administrators*  the 
morning  convocation  brought  powerful  legislators 
from  the  state  capltol  such  as  Assemblyspeaker 
Willie  Brown  (Dem-SF)  and  Senate  President  Pro 
Tem  David  Robert 1  (Dem-Hollywood)*  child 
development  keynote  speaker  such  as  Docia 
Zavltkowsky*  Mary  Lane  and  entertainers  like 
comedian  Michael  Pritchard  to  develop  messages 
of  support*  advocacy  and  training  to  professionals  In  the  field. 

(con' t  on  p. 2) 
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SCHOOL  AGE  COALITION  (con^t  from  p.l) 


It  was  after  our  third  annual  affair  that 
foundations*  corporations  and  organi- 
zations who  had  funded  the  three  previous 
events  said  that  they  would  not  be 
Inclined  to  fund  a  loose  knit  network  for 
future  events  unless  we  formalized  our 
status  as  a  non-profit  501.03  organi- 
zation.   Up  to  that  time*  various 
affiliate  agencies  received  the  funds* 
(City  of  Paclfica*  Children's  Council  of 
San  Francisco)*  acting  as  an  umbrella 
sponsor  for  the  group*  paying  the  bills 
out  of  the  donations  and  the  minimal 
conference  fees.    Now  we  were  told  that 
it  was  time  to  clean  up  our  act*  develop 
a  structure  and  formalize  our  conference 
committee.    Thus*  the  founding  of  the 
California  School  Age  Consortium  was 
completed  in  1985. 


Bgyond    Conference  Planning 

(Through  ±h&  Toilet-Training  Period? 

After  the  third  conference*  the  event 
outgrew  the  S.F.S.U.  facility  and  the 
shift  to  new  locations  commenced  with  the 
Berkeley  site  In  1986  and  San  Jose  In 
1987.    Conference  attendance  rose  to  1100 
and  1400  these  last  two  years  and  now* 
for  organizational  purposes*  we're  faced 
with  cutting  off  attendance  at  1500  this 
upcoming  year  at  Chabot  College.^ 

The  past  success  of  the  conference  can  be 
traced  pretty  easily: 

-Low  conference  fee  to  attract  line  staff 

-Lack  of  training  opportunities 

-Dearth  of  networking  opportunities  among 

those  who  feel  Isolated  in  their 

dedication*  and 
-Need  for  organized  advocacy  effcrts. 
The  advocacy  need  is  multi-pronged: 
expanding  programming  options  for 
children*  providing  input  to  funding 
agencies  on  staff  concerns  from  the 
field*  upgrading  the  "babysitting"  image 
to  the  professional  care  provider  status 
that  will  allow  us  the  "ears"  of  policy- 
makers* and  celebrating  our  chosen  pro- 
fession with  peers  In  the  field. 

Certainly*  nothing  revolutionary  Inherent 
in  these  above  mentioned  activities.  To 
bring  about  a  forum  for  agencies  who  had 
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little  in  common  except  that  population 
served  was  not  as  easy  as  it  would  first 
appear.    Park  and  recreation  departments* 
school  districts*  resource  and  referral 
agencies*  YMCA/YWCA's*  scouting*  boys/ 
girls  clubs*  church  groups  and  other 
child  development  organizations  had  not 
utilized  each  other  to  the  degree 
possible*  had  not  shared  resources*  com- 
bined events/outings*  broken  down  organ- 
izational barriers  nor  worked  out  turf 
disputes  as  effectively  before  the  coa- 
lition formed.    The  advent  of  CSAC  did 
facilitate  these  processes  among  various 
agencies. 

With  the  cooperative  effort  within  a 
given  region  among  like  programs*  the 
wheel  need  not  be  re-invented  while 
working  in  a  vacuum*  service  populations 
will  not  have  to  tread  through  burning 
coals  to  find  suitable  programs*  and 
recognition  of  training  needs  need  not  be 
the  individual  domain  of  each  program. 

As  school  age  provider  networks  continue 
to  sprout  nation-wide*  expanding  our 
linkages  with  practitioners  from  varied 
agency  backgrounds*  we  are  finding  a 
wealth  of  experience*  enthusiasm  and 
acumen  among  the  ranks.    With  the 
Wellesley  School  Age  Project  having 
brought  together  a  host  of  resources  and 
training  materials  to  the  field*  with 
groups  in  Nashville*  Atlanta*  New  Jersey* 
Florida  and  Ohio  having  come  together  to 
demand  appropriate  services*  as  parents 
become  more  vocal  In  their  desire  for 
school  age  provision  due  to  the  changing 
family  prototype*  as  welfare  reform  advo- 
cates attempt  to  job  train  AFDC  recip- 
ients* the  Issue  of  quality  options  for 
school  age  child  care  has  become  para- 
mount.   For  coalition  organizations  in 
place*  the  time  to  Issue  the  call  for 
action  is  now. 


Perhaps  IsmlA  Like  tsi  Share  Your  jlok^. 
mil  tha  Whole  Classi  mc^  Smarty  Pants" 

The  blueprints  for  development  of  a 
school  age  provider  network  vary*  depen- 
dent on  the  Individual  needs  of  your 
community.    In  our  state*  training  oppor- 

(con't  on  p*3) 
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(con't  from  p*2) 

tun1t1es  for  staff  were  few  and  far 
between.    The  need  for  sharing  was  great 
and  the  desire  for  peer  support  was  high. 
In  other  regions*  perhaps  lack  of  avail- 
able space  could  be  the  rallying  cry  for 
action*  forming  a  committee  of  program 
stewards  working  around  freeing  up  poten- 
tial buildings  for  school  age  child  care 
uses.    Some  other  Issues  used  for  devel- 
oping a  Icng  term  network  out  of  short 
term  needs  Includes: 

>Develop1ng  school  district  and  recre- 
ation department  Interagency  agreements 

>Build1ng  public/private  partnerships 
between  corporations  In  need  of 
employee  child  care  options  and  local 
governmental  agencies 

>Requests  for  school  age  child  care 
funding  to  foundations/corporations 
targeting  a  particular  area  with  high 
needs  using  different  organizations  to 
meet  the  demand*  and 

>0rgan1zing  state  advocacy  efforts  aimed 
at  non-supportive  public  officials. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  Issues  that 
have  brought  groups  together.  Having 
tasted  some  success  with  their  short  term 
needs*  many  of  these  groups  have  con- 
tinued their  alliances*  realizing  valid- 
ity in  the  old  adage  "In  union*  there  Is 
strength".    I  can  guarantee  that  once  the 
group  Is  victorious  In  the  short  term* 
abandoning  the   task  force  while  each 
group  fights  their  individual  "demons" 
alone  will  not  seem  an  attractive  alter- 
native. 


Where  Dii       fiC  From  Here  or  Whereas  That 
Crystal  Ball? 

The  California  School  Age  Consortium* 
besides  developing  the  annual  statewide 
conference*  will  be  Involved  in  an  exten- 
sive array  of  activities  during  the  up- 
coming year.    These  include  regional 
conferences  in  the  Orange  County/ San 
Diego/Riverside  area  (southern  section)* 
Los  Angeles  (LA  CSAC)  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
(central  coast  section).  Sectional 
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development  is  a  must  for  any  statewide 
group  in  a  geographical  area  as  big  and 
diverse  as  California.    Six  sections  are 
envisioned  with  three  in  place  currently 
and  three  in  the  process  of  formation. 
Publication  of  our  quarterly  newsletter 
for  members  (5  Issues  so  far)  will*  of 
course*  continue  while  training  and 
technical  assistance  provided  to  member 
agencies  is  an  ongoing  process.  CSAC 
will  continue  to  offer  workshops  at 
national  and  state  conferences*  advocate 
on  behalf  of  members  to  government 
agencies  and  other  funders*  and  attempt 
to  raise  the  awareness  regarding  the 
needs  of  school  age  care  organizations  to 
the  media  where  warranted. 

New  directions  include  contractual 
arrangements  with  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education  to  formulate  a 
program  quality  review  document  to  be 
used  by  all  state  subsidized  SACC 
programs*  negotiating  with  California 
State  Department  of  Social  Services 
regarding  child  care  provisions  for 
mandated  job  training  participants  under 
a  Welfare  Reform  Bill*  development  of 
technical  assistance  grants  to  state 
programs  in  need  of  assistance  and 
development  of  a  resource  library  for 
members'  use. 

In  the  "Ballad  of  John  and  Yoke"  when 
Lennon  said  "Christ*  it  donH  come  easy"* 
he  could  have  been  singing  about  the 
hopes  and  fears  along  the  School  Age 
Child  Care  Network  trail.    However*  the 
support*  friendship*  sharing  and  effec- 
tive team  building  that  has  been  nurtured 
thru  the  development  of  the  organization 
has  made  the  trip  truly  worthwhile. 

*  The  1988  CSAC  Conference  will  be  held 
on  Feb.  19  S  20th  at  Chabot  College  in 
Hayward/  CA  (San  Francisco  Bay  Area). 

<><>  David  Martin*  President  of  CSAC*  1s  director  of  Child 
Care  Services  for  the  City  of  Pad  flea  and  Chairperson 
of  the  Child  Care  Committee  for  the  California  Park  and 
Recreation  Society. 
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ACTIVITIES 


MARBELOUS  GIFT  BAGS/PAPER 


SEW  YOUR  OWN  YO-YO 


WHAT'S  NEEDED; 

large  pan  (13"  x  10"  or  longer) 
oil-based  paint  -  a  variety  of  colors 
water 

plain  white  paper  or  paper  bags 
turpentine  or  paint  thinner  (for  thinning 
paints  and  for  clean-up) 
wooden  or  plastic  stick  (for  stirring) 


1.  Fill  pan  with  half  inch  of  water 

2.  Pour  in  small  amounts  of  /xc:::^:^:^::^ 
different  colors  of  paint 

3,  Swirl  paints  with  stick 
to  create  a  pattern 

4.  Place  paper  on  top  of 
surface.  Press  and  tap 
paper  to  be  sure  paper 
makes  good  contact  with  paint 

5,  Lift  one  corner  of  paper*  then  the 
other  to  remove  paper  from  paint 

6,  Lay  paper  out  to  dry.    Drying  time 
depends  on  thickness  of  paint 


Note:  This  can  be  a  messy  project.  Rubber 
gloves*  newspaper  and  aprons  can  make  for 
easier  clean-up  and  less  paint  damage  to 
work  areas  and  clothes. 

From  TRASH  ARTIST  WORKSHOPS 
See  p.  15  to  order 

DOT  DAY 

Using  .magnifying  glasses*  have  kids 
examine  comic  strips*  magazine  photos* 
even  the  TV  screen.  They  should  be  able 
to  see    how  the  pictures  are  made  up  of 
many  dots:  small  round  circles  which 
blend  together  to  make  pictures  of 
people*  animals*  objects*  Have  available 
paper*  pencils  (regular  and  colored)  for 
kids  to  create  their  own  dot  pictures* 

*  According  to  AMAZING  DAYS*  George 
Seurat*  a  French  artist  born  on  Dec.  2* 
1859*  "used  tiny  dots  of  color  to  make 
large*  brilliant  pictures." 


mmS,  NEEDED; 

one- inch  (or  longer)  matching  buttons* 

(2  for  each  yo-yo) 
toothpicks 
heavy  duty  thread 
needles 
string 

mi  IQ  Cifii. 

1.  Sew  two  buttons  together* 
with  toothpick  between  the 
buttons  to  create  a  space. 

2.  Remove  toothpick. 

3.  Wind  thread  around  the  middle  to  make 

a  strong  connection. 

Sew  through  thread 
connector  and  cut  thread. 

4.  Tie  36  inch  length  of  string  to  thread 
connector  and  wind  around. 

5.  Loop  end  of  string  and  have  fun  with 
the  Yo-Yo. 

From  AMAZING  DAYS  (see  p.  15  to  order) 
HAND  OR  FOOT  PRINT  POT  HOLDERS 

plain*  homemade  or  purchased  pot  holder 
fabric  paints. . .paint  brushes... 
newspaper* . • tape. . . 
permanent  markers  (optional) 

WHAT  IQ  D£h. 

1.  Tape  the  pot  holder  onto  a  newspaper^ 

covered  surface. 
2«  Brush  paint  onto  palm  and  fingers  of 

one  hand  or  on  bottom  of  one  foot. 

3.  Place  painted  hand  or 
foot  on  the  pot  holder. 
Slowly*  remove  hand  or 
foot  so  that  the  print 
remains  on  the  fabric. 
Allow  to  dry. 

4.  Write  name  under  print. 

From  Kids  With  Love.  See  p.  15  to  order. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


THE  FIDGIT  FACTOR 


Last  year*  an  article  about  a  Boys  Chorus 
appeared  in  the  local  newspaper.  The 
fearless  leader  of  the  Chorus  discussed 
his  methods  In  leading*  teaching* 
coercing  his  team  to  practice  and  perform 
musical  feats.  One  characteristic* 
mentioned  about  the  boys*  immediately 
caught  my  eye;    the  leader  called  it  "The 
Fidgit  Factor".    He  didnH  go  on  to 
describe  what  it  was  but  I  knew  without 
being  told.    I  imagine  that  most  *  if  not 
all*  of  you  need  no  elaboration  either. 
But  if  you  do*  IHl  give  you  a  hint.  When 
asked  how  he  managed  "The  Fidgit  Factor"* 
he  said  "I  yell    alot"ll    I  know  that 
faced  with  "the  fidgit  factor"*  I  have  . 
strong  urges  to  "yell    alot"  myself.  But* 
I  have  difficulty  admitting  that 
privately*  never  mind  to  a  newspaper 
reporterl    Plus*  I  may  have  yelled  but 
not  because  I  advocated  it  as  a  teaching 
or  discipline  -'^thodl 

However*  I  started  thinking:    Most  of  the 
k1ds  in  the  chorus  were  8  to  12  years  of 
age.    Day  in*  day  out*  working  with 
school-age  kids  -  what  do  you  see?  Rightl 
Fidgit  Factors:  their  bodies  are  in 
constant  motion.    Oh*  sure  a  few  kids  are 
quiet  but  even  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  quiet  ones  will  let  their  latent 
Fidgit  Factor  leap  out  when  in  a  group. 
(So  you  can-t  even  count  on  them.) 

So*  the  fidgit  factor  is  a  fact  of  life. 
It^s  not  something  we^re  doing  wrong.  It 
just  is!  It  is  school-age  kids  with 
physical  energy  -  energy  that  comes  out 
in  foot  tapping*  finger  drumming* 
fiddling  with  dials  and  objects*  rocking* 
twisting*  tripping  and  shoving  each 
other.  But  it  is  fidgit  factor  that 
drives  so  many  of  us  crazy  I 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO?  We  want  peace*  quiet  and 
order*  Mght?    Well*  maybe  school-age 
child  care  is  not  our  callingi  But  if  you 
are  sure  you  really  love  school-agers  and 
really  want  to  still  work  with  them*  try 
these  tips. 
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by  Bonnie  Johnson 

PROVIDE  kinesthetic  and  vestibular 
stimulation:  rocking  chairs*  rope  swings* 
hammocks*  trampolines^  soft  bean  bag 
chairs*  soft  blankets*  large  soft 
sweaters*  soft  capes*  sand*  water*. 

PUT  MOTION  into  activities:  create 
impromptu  movements  to  go  with  clay 
working  or  legos  or  monopoly  or  other 
activities.  These  movements  can  be  simple 
swaying  or  intricate  foot  steps: 
whatever  suits  your  talents  and  needs. 

LISTEN  to  background  easy  listening  music 
for  the  whole  group  or  head  set  tape 
recorder  for  individuals. 

*  Sand  and  water  can  be  two  of  the  most 
soothing  mediums  for  any  age  child  or 
adult.  Even  a  dishpan  of  either  material 
is  enough  space  for  "sifting"  sand  or 
water  thru  one's  hands.  It  really  feels 
so  good! 

ACTIVITIES  ************* 

BIRD  FEEDERS 

WHAT'S  NEEDED; 

tissue  paper  roll  or  pine  cone 
yarn  or  string 
bird  seed 
peanut  butter 
hole  puncher 

cookie  sheet  or  aluminum  foil 

1.  Punch  2  holes  1n  side  of  roll* 
1/2"  from  top  edge. 

2.  Spread  th1n  layer  of  bird  seed 
onto  cookie  sheet  or  foil. 

3.  Smear  thin  layer  of  peanut 
butter  over  outside  of  roll 
or  cone.    Then  roll  in  bird  seed. 

4.  Attach  yarn  to  bird  feeder  to  make  a 
hanger.  ^^^^         ^^^^  ^j^^  loVE. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


LIVE  S 

Affectionate  and  highly  Intelligent 
creatures*  pet  rats  provide  an  atmosphere 
which  encourages  kids  to  Interact  with 
each  other  by  discussing  the  rat's 
personality  and  behavior  traits.  Kids 
learn  how  to  be  responsible  for  another 
life  and  how  much  work  Is  needed  to 
properly  care  for  a  pet.    In  addition* 
rats  can  help  to  Instill  within  each 
child  a  respect  and  appreciation  for  all 
life.    Although  It  may  surprise  many 
people*  kids  can  often  be  seen  in  a 
corner  of  a  room  snuggling  up  or  holding 
and  cuddling  a  pet  rat. 

Before  you  rush  to  the  pet  shop  to  buy  a 
rat  for  your  program*  consider  this: 

BUY  a  small  rat*  preferably  a  female. 
The  male's  urine  has  a  stronger  odor 
which  can  permeate  the  entire  room.  A 
small  rat  enables  the  kids  to  grow  and 
learn  along  with  the  rat.  In  addition* 
the  children  can  better  train  the  rat  to 
do  tricksjr  go  through  a  maze  or  an 
obstacle  course. 

OBTAIN  a  cage  to  house  your  pet.  A  cage 
needs  to  be  big  enough  for  the  rat  when 
she  is  full  grown  and  roomy  enough  for 
her  to  move  around  in.  The  cage  needs  to 
be  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sterilized.  (I 
prefer  a  10  gal.  glass  aquarium*  with  a 
lid*  to  a  wire  cage.)    Pine  shavings  work 
well  for  the  pet's  litter.    As  a  rule  of 
thumb*  change  the  litter  twice  a  week. 
Wash  the  cage  with  soap  and  water  twice 
a  month  and  sterilize  it  once  a  month. 
Choose  a  water  bottle  and  food  dish  big 
enough  to  supply  food  and  water  for  four 
days.  Jo  insure  a  balanced  diet*  be  sure 
the  food  contains  grain  and  bird  seed. 
Supplement  their  diet  with  vitamins. 
Vionate  can  be  add  to  the  food  and 
Avitron  to  the  water. 

Training  rats  provides  children  with  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  discover  and 
learn  how  rats  develop  mentally  and 
physically.  Explain  to  the  children  that 
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:NCE:  RATSl 

by  Ed  Rodriguez 

it  takes  time  and  patience  to  train  a 
rat.    Let  the  children  decide  which 
obstacles  and  tricks  they  want  the  rat 
to  perform*  as  well  as  construct  the 
necessary  equipment  needed  to  train  the 
rat.    Encourage  them  to  contribute  their 
ideas  and  feelings  about  what  the  rat 
could  learn  and  try.    Experiment  with 
different  types  of  treats  that  the  rat 
will  enjoy  for  a  reward.    Each  trick  and 
obstacle  should  be  broken  down  in  small 
steps.    Before  the  rat  goes  on  to  another 
trick  she  should  master  the  first  one. 
Only  reward  the  rat  when  she  success- 
fully completes  the  task. 

Mazes  provide  different  challenges  for 
the  rat.  Mazes  can  be  simple  or  complex. 
Construct  a  maze  cut  a  cardboard  or  wood 
but  the  wood  will  last  longer.  Kids  will 
probably    enjoy  timing  the  rat^s  run 
through  the  maze*  as  well  as  keeping  a 
chart  of  the  rat's  progress.  Remember  to 
start  the  rat  and  place  the  food  at  the 
same  place.    Hunger  is  the  driving  force 
for  a  rat  to  learn.    At  night  put  a 
small  amount  of  food  in  the  dish.  This 
way  the  rat  will  still  be  a  little 
hungry  for  the  next's  day  training. 

In  constructing  obstacle  courses  and 
mazes*  create  an  atmosphere  where  the 
school-agers  are  able  to  explore  and 
develop  their  own  ideas.    Give  as  much 
guidance  as  will  be  needed  to  complete 
projects.    Remember  the  project  should 
reflect  the  child's*  not  the  adult's* 
idea.    When  helping  a  child  to  build  a 
piece  of  equipment*  such  as  for  the 
obstacle  course*  first  ask:  "What  do  you 
want  the  rat  to  do?"  Then  ask  them  to 
put  their  ideas  on  paper.  This  way  any 
problems  with  the  design  can  be  worked 
out  on  paper*  preventing  mistakes  with 
wood.  It  is  not  as  important  what  the 
kids  come  up  with*  as  it  is  that  kids 
have  opportunities  to  express  their 
creativity^ 

(con't  on  p*7) 
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LIVE  SCIENCEx  RATSI  (con' t  from  p.S) 

Pet  rats  provide  school-agers  with 
opportunities  for  respons1b1l 1ty> 
caring*  sharing*  teaching*  construction 
and  creativity.    What  more  can  one  want? I 


HURDLE 


WHAT^S  iiEEDEIi: 


1  1/2"  X  6"  X  6"  board 

2  1/2"  X  1"  X  3"  board 
4  nails 

Measure  and  mark  with  a  pencil  1  1/4" 
from  one  end  of  each    1"  x  3"  board. 

Nail  the  1"  x  3"  boards  to  each  end  of 
the  6"  X  6"  board  so  that  the  1"  x  3" 
boards  are  centered. 

Stand  hurdle  upright  on  1"  x  3"  boards. 
Teach  rat  to  jump  over. 

<><>  Edward  Rodrlquez  Is  a  Resource  Specialist  In  Sacreinento*  CA 

THE  MUSIC  BEAT 

LOVE  IS  A  CIRCLE 

by  Phyllis  Unger  Miller 

Love  is  a  Circle*  Round  and  Round 
Love  is  Up*  Love  is  Down 
Love  is  Inside  Trying  to  Get  Out 
Love  is  Whirling  and  Twirling  About. 

CHORUS 

Love  1s  a  Circle*  It  Knows  No  Bounds 
The  More  You  Get*  The  More  Comes  Around 
Love  is  Ours  Alone  to  Give 
It  Lives  in  Us*  It's  Beautiful. 

Words  and  music*  from  the  album  BAMQ*  A 
Love  Story  for  Children*  which  provides 
an  experience  with  music  and  self-esteem 
enhancement.    Available  on  tape  for  $9.95 
Order  from: 

Oak  Hill  Music  Pub.  Co,  PO  Box  120068,  Nashville,  TN  37212 

©  1971    Used  with  permission. 
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ACTIVITIES 


SODA  STAR^  OF  DAVID 

MATERIALS  NEEDED! 

plastic  or  paper  straw  (6  for  each  kid) 
strong  string 

th1n#  bendable  wire  (10"  long) 

1.  Bend  the  wire  to  form  a  small  thin 
loop. 

2.  Tie  one  end  of  string  (  cut  to  three 
times  the  length  of  a  straw  plus 
6  inches)  to  wire  loop 

3.  Form  a  triangle 
with  three  straws. 
Using  the  wire  as 
a  needle#  thread 
the  string  through 
the  straws. 

4.  Tie  the  ends  of 
string  together. 

5.  Repeat  step  #3 
with  remaining 
three  straws. 

6.  Before  tying,  interweave 
second  triangle  inside 
first  triangle  to  form 
a  star. 

7.  Tie  strings  together. 

8.  Glue  the  two  triangles 
together  at  intersections 
to  stabilize  the  star. 

9.  Suspend  from  ceilings  or  windows.  Use 
several  to  make  a  mobile. 

By  Beverly  Blasucci, 


STAR  BALL 


WHAT'S  mS^ESh. 

1  p-^por  circle  disks... 
scissors...  thread... 
fishing  line. ..ornament  hooks 

WHAT  IQ  ^ 

1.  Fold  6  disks  In  half;  Cut  a  slit  about  half  way 

2.  Place  cut  disks  over  flat  disk  to  create  star. 

From  MAKING  THINGS      See  p.  15  to  order 

Star  Ideas  contributed  by  Donna  Woody  of  Tucson*  AZ 
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ACTIVITIES 


CARPET-TUBE  BONGOS 


WHATfS  NEEDED. 

carpet  tubing** 
small  straight  saw 
pencil 

1/8  Inch  paneling*  plywood  or  thick 

sturdy  cardboard 
glue 

masking  tape 

string*  colored  yarn  or  thick  rubber 
WHAT  IQ  QQi^ 

1.  Saw  carpet  tubing  Into  two  pieces: 
one  12  Inch  long  and  one  8  Inch  long 

2.  Cut  2  circles  out  of  paneling* 
plywood  or  cardboard  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  carpet  tube 

3.  Glue  a  circle  to  one  end 
of  each  tube.  Tape  In 
place  with  masking  tape. 

4.  Glue  tubes  together  at 
the  sides.    Wrap  with 
string*  yarn  or  rubber 
band  to  hold  securely 
In  place. 

5.  Decorate 

6.  Hold  bongos  between 
knees  and  beat  out 
a  song 


INNER  GIFT  GIVING 


MATERIALS  NEEDED 


Carpet  tubing  may  be  obtained  from 
carpet  stores.    It  Is  used  to  hold 
carpet  and  Is  usually  discarded  after 
carpet  Is  unrolled.    Empty  oatmeal  con- 
tainers* juice  cans*  paper  towel  tubes 
can  also  be  used.  However*  they  are  less 
durable  and  will  produce  different  tones 
than  the  carpet  tube.  Also  the  trip  to 
the  carpet  store  and  sawing  the  carpet 
tube  are  two  experiences  the  kids  would 
not  have  if  other  materials  are  used. 
Sometimes*  what  is  fun  is  to  have  many 
different  materials  and  allow  the  kids 
to  experiment  with  different  mediums. 

*  From  MAKE  MINE  MUSIC.    See  p.  15  to  order 


1.  Have  kids  sit  in  a  circle 

2.  Tell  kids  this  is  time  to  share  gifts 
with  each  other  to  celebrate  (name  of 
holiday).  But  this  will  be  sharing  of 
gifts  that  we  cannot  see  or  touch. 
These  gifts  will  be  from  the  inside  of 
the  giver  to  the  inside  of  the 
receiver. 

3.  As  each  person  gives  an  inner  gift* 
have  them  light  a  candle. 

4.  Start  this  activity  by  having  an  adult 
give  the  first  gift*  (so  kids  can  get 
the  idea). 

5.  Example  of  inner  gifts  are; 

A)  "Josh*  (who  loves  nature)  I  wish 

for  you  the  gift  of  continuing  fun 
of  discovering  the  winter  homes  of 
animals  in  this  winter." 

B)  "Lee*  my  gift  wish  for  you  Is  the 

making  of  many  new  friends  when 
your  family  moves  next  week." 

C)  "Shanelle*  I  wish  for  you  smiles 

and  warm  feelings  when  you  take 
care  of  your  new  brother. 

6.  After  each  person  has  received  their 
gift(s)  the  room  will  glow  from  both 
each  person  and  from  the  candles. 

*  From  FAMILY  FESTIVALS*  Dec  83/Jan84* 
160  E.  Virginia  Street  #290 
San  Jose  OA  95112 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Make  different 

snacks  In  circle 

shape:  pineapple 

rings,  fried  onion 

rings,  pancakes, 

mini-pizzas,  ice 

ring  filled  with 

flruit  to  put  in  a 

punch  bowl;  ice 
cream  cookie 

sandwiches . 


Recycle  old 
greeting  cards.? 
Cut  off  picture 
side  and  mail 
like  a  postcard . 
Make  up  your  own 
greeting  and 
decorate  as 
desired. 


Using  different 
lengths  of  thick 
rope  -  10\6',3', 
lay  ropes  on 
floor  in  circles. 
Kids  can  dance  in 
rope  circles;  do 
lassoeing  and 
more* 


Celebrate  DOT  DAY 
(Dec.   2)  by 
making  a  picture 
out  of  solid 
circles  (dots) . 

See  p. 4 


SING 

"love  is 

A  CIRCLE'' 

See  p. 7 


Make  "bean"  bags.  Cut 
2  6"  circles  out  of 
cloth.  Sew  together 
leaving  2"  opening. 
Turn  inside  out  and 
fill  with  scraps  of 
cloth.  Overstitch  to 
close.  Toss  into 
circle  containers  - 
pot,  hamper, 
wtfstebacket . 


Bake  round 
cookies.  Frost 
with  peace  sign 
(use  3  ozs.  cream 
cheese  to  1  T. 
honey) . 


Design  and  make 
your  own  seal . 


See  p. 11 


Create  a  design 
using  the  letters  in 
your  name  by 
arranging  in  a 

JT  O  circle. 
0i        5  Decorate. 

0  Paint  onto 
*U  P  T-shirt, 
M  *  tennis 

§ hoes,  cloth 
anner. 


SEW 
YOUR  OWN 
YO-YO 


See  p. 4 


STAR 
BALLS 


LACY 
STARS 


See 


See  p. 11 


SODA  STRAW 
STAR  OF 


DAVID 


Star  snack:  Serve 
slices  of  star 
fruit  (dried  or 
fresh) .  (Check 
with  large 
grocery  stores  to 
find  it.) 


See  p. 7 


Learn  about  one 
new  star  pattern 
in  the  sky.  Make 
a  large  poster  of 
it.  Invite  an 
astronomer  to 
talk.  Visit  a 
planetarium. 


INNER  GIFT 
GIVING 


See  p. 8 


MARBELOUS 
GIFT  BAGS 

OR  PAPER 

See  p. 4 


Using  plain  scrap 
paper  or 
newspaper , 
practice  the  art 
of  gift  wrapping. 
Maybe  you  can 
find  an  "expert" 
to  share  their 


Arrange  for  FIRE 
DEPT.   to  review 
fire  safety  tips. 
Remember  Nov.  9th 
is  SMOKEY  BEAR 
DAY. 

(See  p.l4for 
Health  &  Safety 
Gifts)  


Make  a  cup  or 
bowl  from  self- 
hardening  clay. 
Decorate  with 
holiday  symbols. 
Fill  with  fruit 
and  nuts,  the  cup 
symbolizes  unity. 


Collect  broken 

colored  glass 

from  neighborhood 

roadside,  play  & 

park  area.  Make 

chimes  by  tying 

pieces  of  glass 

to  string  & 
suspend  m  the  air 


HANDPRINT 
POTHOLDERS 

See  p. 4 


HOMEMADE 
SOAP  BALLS 

See  p. 13 


BIRD 
FEEDER 

See  p. 5 


CARPET  TUBE 
BONGOS 

See  p. 8 


Obtain  "home"  for 
rat.  Try  garage 
sales  &  second 
hand  stores  for 
glass  aquarium  or 
wire  cage.  How 
about  having 
work  project  for 
$  to  buy  "home," 


RAT  RESEARCH:  Check 
with  high  school  or 
college  about 
experiments  with 
rats.  Read  books 
about  pet  rats. 
Visit  pet  store. 
Have  pet  rat  owner 
bring  rat  for  visit. 


BUILD 
HURDLE 


MAKE 
OBSTACLE 
COURSE 


Make  a  chart  to 
record  the  rat's 
daily  progress. 


(See  p. 7) 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


FAMILY  DAY  CARE  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

If  you  take  care  of  children  1n  your  own 
home  and  want  helpful  training*  think 
about  enrolling  In  Family  Day  Care 
Independent  Study.    This  program*  offered 
by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill*  Is  made  up  of  two 
correspondence  courses*  Family  Day  Care 
Management  and  Building  Quality  In 
Family  Day  Care. 

Course  1:  Family       Qjara  ManQflement 
gives  basic  information  on  managing  a 
family  day  home.    Included  are  practical 
suggestions  for  working  with  parents* 
keeping  business  records*  creating  a 
healthy  and  safe  environment*  providing 
nutritious  food*  understanding  different 
cultures  and  making  use  of  community 
resources. 

Course  2:  Building  Quality  in  Family 
CSLTS.  gives  information  on  how  to  set  up 
your  home  and  do  activities  so  that 
children  learn  and  grow  from  their 
experiences  with  you.    Topics  include  the 
use  of  space  for  play  and  learning*  child 
development  and  growth*  planning  activity 
programs*  handling  behavior  problems* 
care  for  the  school-aged  child*  and 
working  with  children  with  special  needs. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION; 
Independent  Study  by  Extension 
Abernethy  Hall  002A 
UNC  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill  NC  27514 


WHALE  TRICKS 

from  iUCC£Sa*  June  1987 

Kenneth  Blanchard*  co-author  of  Ilia  Qnfi 
Minute  Manager>  picked  up  a  few  tricks 
from  whale  trainers  that  he  advocates 
for  working  with  employees.    We  would 
add:  an^  for  managing  fir.hoQl-agers. 
That's  right:  trainers  who  train  IsttlALEi. 
No*  they  donH  use  whistles  and  belts 
and  sticks  and  whips.    Instead  the  whale 
trainers  build  mutual  trust;  they 
develop  a  caring  relationship  with  the 
whales  before  they  begin  any  training. 
Next*  they  give  immediate  positive  feed- 
back for  positive  behavior.  Positive 
feedback  might  be  food  but  more  often  is 
a  pat  on  the  head  or  a  tongue  scratching 
(which  the  whales  will  do  almost  any- 
thing fori).    Last*  they  give  a  3-second 
stare  for  misbehavior.    Because  the 
whales'  trainers  have  a  caring  rela- 
tionship* the  3-second  stare  lets  the 
whales  know  they  are  out-of-line  and 
that  the  trainers  are  watching.  Whales 
bounce  back  into  right  behavior  because 
they  want  to  be  in  good  standing  with 
their  trainers. 

Mutual  trust*  positive  feedback*  pats  on 
the  back*  and  limit-setting  (the  three- 
second  stare)  for  unacceptable  behavior 
are  key  factors  in  successful  management 
of  whales*  employees  and  kidsl 


EARLY  ADOLESCENT  AFTER  SCHOOL  RESOURCE 


3:00  to  6; 00  PM:  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG 
ADOLESCENTS  is  a  173  page  resource 
overflowing  with  information.  High 
quality  after  school  programs  that 
effectively  respond  to  the  key  develop- 
mental needs  of  the  10-15  year  olds  are 
identified  and  described  In  detail.  A 
wealth  of  ideas  about  program 
activities*  administration*  fund- 
raising*    public  relations*  inservice- 
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training*  facilities*  program  evaluation 
and  staffing  is  covered. 

Written  by  Leah  Lefstein  and  Joan 
Lipsltz  from  the  Center  for  Early 
Adolescence.    To  order*  See  p.  15. 
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ACTIVITIES 

SELF  SEAL 


WHAT»S  NEEDED; 

wooden  dowel s#  Inch  in  diameter... 

small  saw...  small  pen  knife...  scissors 

rubber  bands*  plastic  strips*  faucet 

washer  string*  aluminum  foil... 

white  glue...  salad  oil  -  cheapest  brand... 

sealing  wax...  matches... 

envelope  to  be  sealed... 

1.  Measure  and  mark  a  three-Inch  length 
on  dowel. 

2.  Saw  through  dowel  at  3"  mark. 

3.  Create  personal  seal.  First  on  paper* 
then  on  one  round  end  of  dowel.  This 
could  be  the  child's  Initials*  special 
word*  soccer  ball*  or  a  "play  on 
words"  of  child's  name  (for  example* 
for  the  name  WALKER*  seal  might  be  a 
SHOE*  or  for  CAINE*  seal  could  be  CANE) 
or  abstract  design*  or  even  a  holiday 
design.    Glue  aluminum*  plastic  strips* 
rubber  bands  or  a  rubber  material  used 
to  make  your  own  faucet  washer  onto 
dowel  end  to  create  the  seal  design. 

4.  Allow  to  dry.  You  may  want  to  spray 
with  clear  acrylic  to  make  seal 
more  durable. 


5.  Brush  salad  oil  onto  seal  surface. 

6.  Place  envelope  on  table*  back  side  up. 

7.  Hold  sealing  wax  over  y 
envelope.  Light  match  C^^^^^x^^^^ 
and  hold  close  to  end  ^^^/'''''^^ 
of  wax*  allow  to  drip    x/^  \ 

onto  envelope.  When         \  V  

wax  is  large  enough       l   ^N^s^^^  \ 
to  accommodate  seal  *  / ^.^^^^^^^^^"^'^ 
blow  out  match*  put   

down  sealing  wax  and  quickly  imprint 
seal  into  soft  wax. 

8.  If  imprint  is  unclear*  not  to  the 
child's  liking*  or  wax  hardens  before 
imprint  can  be  made*  just  add  a  little 
more  melted  wax  and  try  again. 

9.  Encourage  kids  to  experiment  with 
different  ways  to  make  designs  and 
clear*  sharp  lines  on  wax  seal. 

NOTE:  Kids  may  want  to  seal  all  their 
holiday  greeting  cards  with  their  seal. 

See  WRITING  CRAFT  WORKSHOP  for  information 
on  how  to  make  a  seal  out  self-hardening 
clay.  This  book  can  be  ordered  from  SAN  by 
adding  it  to  the  order  form  on  p.  15. 
Price  $8.95 


LACY  STARS 


WHAT'S  NEEDED t 

balloons...  thread...  string... 
liquid  starch... 
small  container  (baby  food  jar* 
margarine  cup) 

WHAT  IQ  DQi 

1.  Blow  up  balloon.  Suspend  over  a  work 
area. 

2.  Put  thread  in  small  container. 

3.  Cover  thread  with  liquid  starch. 

4.  Wind  thread  snugly  around  balloon* 
leaving  open  spaces  to  create 
star  effect. 


5.  Cut  thread  and 
snoooth  down. 

6.  Let  ball  'ry 
for  24  hoL^s. 

7.  Remove  balloon 
by  puncturing 
and  pulling 
through  opening. 

8.  Hang  lacy  stars  where  desired 

From  SUNSET*  submitted  by  Donna  Woody  in 
Tucson  AZ 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


LETTERS  FROPl  OUR  READERS 


PROGRAMMING  FOR  SCHOOL- AGE  CHILD  CARE 
A  Children's  Literature  Based  Guide 

by  Melba  Hawkins 

Drawing  upon  the  rich  and  varied  world  of 
children's  books*  this  125  page  guide 
matches  a  short  description  of  recommended 
books  with  unit-  and  theme-  based  activ- 
ities in  an  easy-to-use  format. 

Titles  from,  children's  literature  (for  5 
to  8  year  olds)  are  presented  as  a  basis 
for  experiences  in  arts  and  crafts*  music* 
creative  dramatics*  and  cooking.  These 
easily  implemented  activities  provide  an 
enriching  program  that  encourages  the 
development  of  individual  self- 
confidence*  interests*  and  skills*  as 
well  as  opportunities  for  relaxed  social 
interaction  with  peers  and  adults. 

Children's  books  include  old  time 
favorites:  WHERE  IHE  WJl  THINGS  ARE* 
5IQNE  mt.  JUL  GINGERBREAD  BQI  and  A 
BIRTHDAY  fQE  FRANCES  as  well  as  more 
obscure  titles:    IdE  DAI  UJE  TEACHER  WENT 
BANANAS*  TIKKI  TIKKI  lEMEQ*  ARTHUR'S 
CHRISTMAS  CQQKIEa.  A  CHAIR  EQR  MI  MOTHER 
and  filBEEia  AWH  IhE  WINH. 

A  selected  annotated  bibliography  of 
resources  specifically  related  to 
children's  literature  and  art*  creative 
dramatics*  music*  cooking*  and  special 
days  is  included  at  the  end  of  the  guide. 

It  is  written  primarily  for  workers  in 
school-age  child  care  and  extended  day 
programs*  but  recreation*  scouting*  and 
camp  programs  and  libraries  will  also 
find  it  a  valuable  resource. 

Available  from:  Librarian  Unlimited 

P.O.  Box  263 

Littleton  CO  80160-0263 

(303)  770-1220 

$23.50  U.S.    $28.00  elsewhere 


July  31,  1987 

Hats  off  to  a  terrific,  July/August  1987,  Issue  on 
warm  fuzziesl  I  am  already  sharing  your  Ideas  with 
child  caregivers  and  parents  In  New  York  Statel 

Keep  up  the  excellent  newsletter I 

Anne       Genecco,  Cooperative  Extension  Agent 
Regional  Human  Development  Spec,  Canandalgua*  NY 


August,  1987 

I  am  writing  In  response  to  the  article  In  your 
1987  July-August  Issue  of  School  Age  NOTES 
entitled  ,  "Employer  Supported  Child  Care",  Sick 
child  care  seems  to  be  the  "ultimate"  In  child 
care  these  days*    It  Is  highly  praised  as  a  great 
Innovation,  I  strongly  disagree  with  those  evalu- 
ations. The  whole  Idea  of  sick  child  care  makes  me 
111, 

Recently,  In  local  newspapers,  sick  child  care  has 
been  advertised;  "your  child  Is  sick  and  has  to 
stay  home",  the  ad  reads,  "you're  sick  because  you 
can't",  A  blonde  haired  child,  holding  a  blanket 
In  one  hand*  grasping  his  miniature  director's 
chair  In  the  other.  Is  pictured,  A  stuffed  animal 
with  the  same  hapless  look  as  the  child.  Is  beside 
the  chair.  But,  the  ad  says,  your  problem  Is 
solved.    Never  fear,  Tender  Care  Is  here.  Now 
your  child  can  be  sick  at  home  and  you  can  go  to 
work.  For  $8,95  per  hour  a  competent  child  care 
worker  will  come  to  your  home.  Or,  for  $30,00  per 
day,  you  can  bring  your  child  to  another  place 
called  Chicken  Soup*    He  or  she  can  be  sick  there 
Instead  of  a  parent  having  to  stay  home  from  work. 
Some  corporations  will  even  pay  a  portion  of  this 
sick  child  care. 

Never  m1nd  that  children  are  our  greatest  resource, 
never  mind  that  corporations  could  be  pressured  to 
grant  leaves  to  parents  to  care  for  their  sick 
children.    Never  mind  that  mothers  and  fathers 
could  take  turns  caring  for  a  sick  child.  Never 
mind  that  we  as  parents  could  turn  down  any  job 
which  does  not  allow  us  to  take  days  off  when  our 
children  are  sick.    Who  needs  It?    We  have  the 
solution. 

Just  one  consideration  we  have  neglected  -  our 
children.  What  does  It  feel  like  to  be  a  child,  to 
be  sick,  and  hear  your  parent  say,  "I  have  an 
Important  meeting  today*  I  have  to  go  to  work," 
And  then  ,  "I'll  be  calling  Tender  Care,  they'll 
send  some  perfectly  nice  stranger  over  to  sit  with 
you".  Or,  *'I'll  take  you  to  Chicken  Soup  and 
they'll  have  a  nice  little  bed  for  you," 

Never  mind  that  what  the  child  hears  Is  that  In 
sickness  and  1n  health  your  job  1s  the  winner  and 
she/he  Is  the  loser. 


Janice  M,  Jordan,  Director* 

SACC  Wayzata  School  District*    Plymouth  MN 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


INTERESTED  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  AGE  NETWORK? 


Then  come  to  the  National  Assoc i at loa 
fsiL  ±h&  Education  q±  Young  Children 
(NAEYC)  1987  Annual  Conference  1n 
Chicago*  Illinois*  on  November  12-15. 
One  p re-conference  and  one  special 
interest  session  will  focus  on  the 
blossoming  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  AGE  NETWORK. 
If  you  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  infancy 
and  early  growth  of  this  NETWORK,  be 
sure  to  attend: 

A  Look  at  School- Age  Child  Care  In  the 
80s#  a  preconference  session  to  be  held 
Thursday*  November  12,  9  a.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 
In  addition  to  the  why's  and  how's  of  a 
National  SA  Network*  other  concerns  to 
be  addressed  include:  building  regional 
and  state  coalitions*  achieving  quality 
SA  care*  starting  programs  and 
developing  curriculum. 

School-Age  Interest  Group  *  on  Friday* 
November  13  at  6:00  pm*  will  focus  on 
training*  administration*  advocacy  and 
networking  as  relates  to  SACC.  Both 
events  are  presented  by  The  National 
School-Age  Network  (SACC  Caucus). 

SCHOOL  AGE  NOTES  will  present  the 
workshop:  "How  to  keep  school-agers  from 
driving  you  crazy  -  practical 
devel opmental  st rateg  i es . " 


CONFERENCE  WORKSHOPS  include: 

Snoozing  frogs  and  lazy  dogs:  quieting  and  relaxation 
activities  for  children. . -Parachute  play  with  young 
children..  .Serving  the  special  needs  population  In  school- 
age  child  care  programs. . .Creative  challenges  without  chaos: 
curriculum  Ideas*  environments^  choices^  &  grouping... 
It  takes  courage  to  grow:  encouraging  leadership  skills  In 
school-age  children... A  closer  look  at  school-age  child 
care:  examining  our  space*  scheduler  and  curriculum... 
School-age  child  care  in  the  sumroeri  hot  time  for  children 
and  a  cool  breeze  for  parents I... First  Impressions  are 
lasting  Impressions:  orienting  new  staff  to  your  school-age 
program. ..Designing  Interior  spaces  for  school-ago  child 
care  In  Institutional  settings. . .Flexible  school-age 
progranvnlng;  meeting  the  needs  of  f ami! 1es. .. Stretching  the 
dollar  In  school-age  child  care  programs. . .Cooperation  and 
cofipetltlon  in  school-age  care  programs... 

Girls  Clubs  of  America's  Operation  SMARTi  a  program  that 
encourages  every  girl  in  Sclencef  Math*  and  Relevant 
Thinking.. .Teaching  conflict  negotiation  and  problem- 
solving  skills  to  young  children.. •Who's  In  charge  here?  ... 
Techniques  for  working  with  difficult  children.. . School-age 
training  Issues..  .Discovering  our  children's  potential! 
developing  an  after-school  progran  that  ^eets  their  needs... 
Essentials  of  effective  sacc:  security*  supervision*  and 
stimulation. . .Successful  curriculum  approaches  for  school- 
age  child  caroi  weeting  the  nMds  of  the  group  and  the 
1nd1v;1dual..  .Involving  parents  and  the  community  In  school- 
age  programs. . .Child  care  prograws  In  public  school 
settings!  how  to  get  started. . .School-age  latchkey  programs 
for  children  and  youth  In  Europe.. .Journey  through  air  and 
space  -  aviation  and  space  activities  that  will  Make  the 
learning  process  fun  and  exciting... 

For  more  info  about  the  Conference*  call 
NAEYC  at  202-232-8777  or  800-424-2460, 

We  look  foward  to  seeing  you  there I 


ACTIVITIES 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


HANDMADE  SOAP  BALLS 


WHAT^S  iJEEDEQi 


soap  flakes... water.. .food  coloring... 
mixing  bowl.. .aluminum  foil... 
measuring  cups  and  spoons. .. large  spoon 


a  ball.    Mixture  should  be 
thick  but  not  sticky. 

4.  Roll  2  teaspoons  of  soap 
mixture  Into  a  ball 
using  the  palms  of  hands. 

5.  Place  the  finished  soap 
balls  on  foil. 

6.  Allow    the  soap  balls  to- dry 
for  about  a  week. 


1.  Measure  2  cups  of  soap  flakes  Into  mixing  bowl. 

2.  Add  1/4  teaspoon  food  coloring  to  flakes. 

3.  Add  small  amounts  of  water  (2  tablespoons  at  a 
time*  up  to  about  1/4  cup).    Stir  until  soap 
pulls  away  from  the  sides  of  the  bowl  and  forms 


From  FROM  KIDS  WITH  LOVE. 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


HOLIDAY  HAZARDS 


The  holiday  season  1s  a  joyous  time.  It 
Is  also  a  time  to  refresh  our  health  and 
safety  knowledge  specific  to  the  season. 

HOLIDAY  PLANTS  such  as  po1nsett1a*# 
mistletoe*  Jerusalem  and  holly  plants 
are  all  poisonous  If  eaten.  Although 
school-agers  are  less  apt  to  eat  these 
plants*  they  may  have  younger  friends* 
cousins  or  siblings  who  are  more  likely 
to  eat  these  potentially  dangerous 
plants. 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOCKING  on  holiday  trees  can 
cause  an  allergic  reaction  In  some 
people.    Sometimes  the  person  does  not 
even  have  to  touch  It;  they  just  have  to 
be  In  the  same  room.  Therefore*  avoid 
having  a  tree  decorated  with  artificial 
flocking  and  let  parents  know  about  this 
health  hazard. 

OVEREATING  of  holiday  treats  can  result 
In  an  Increase  In  Irritability*  uncom- 
fortable abdominal  fullness*  out-of- 
bounds  behavior  and  sluggishness. 
Instead  have  holiday  treats  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables;  substitute 
concentrated  fruit  juices  for  refined 
sugars  In  baked  goodies;  and  curtail 
Indulgences  -  setting  an  example  for  the 
kids.  (No  easy  feat*  we  know  I)  iUE£B 
SMCHS  has  great  sugar-free  snacks. 

FIRE  Is  an  even  greater  risk  during  the 
holiday  season.    With  many  holiday 
experiences  evolving  around  making  and 
lighting  candles*  cooking  holiday  treats 
and  potentially  flammable  materials  used 
for  decoration*  fire  safety  tips  can 
help  avoid  nasty  and  painful  burns  and 
potentially  save  lives.    In  CURRICULUM 
CORNER  we  have  suggested  that  this  is 
an  excellent  time  for  a  visit  by  (or  to) 
the  fire  department.    A  fire  drill*  plus 
a  review  of  fire  alarms*  smoke  detectors 
and  fire  fighting  equipment  would  also 
be  helpful. 
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RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

REHEARSE*  with  kids  and  staff*  what  to 
do  if  someone  burns  themselves.  Both 
A  KID^S  fiUID£  IQ  FIRST  MG  AND 
A  iliall  QE  BEJLI£L  have  specific  instruc- 
tions on  what  to  do  for  different  kinds 
of  burns.  (See  p.  15  to  order) 

LIST  the  ten  most  Important  holiday 
health  and  safety  rules. 

CREATE  a  poem  or  story  about  holiday 
hazards. 

ENCOURAGE  kids  to  think  about  SMOKE 
ALARMS  as  a  good  holiday  gift  for  their 
family. 

SURVEY  PROGRAM  FAMILIES  AND  STAFF  on  who 
has  smoke  alarms*  do  they  work  and  how 
often  do  they  test  their  alarms. 

MAKE  a  flyer  or  poster  about  the  dangers 
of  holiday  plants  and  artificial 
flocking.    Give  to  parents  and  care- 
givers of  Infants  and  toddlers  and  also 
pet  owners. 


*  Children  do  not  consume  enough  of  this  plant  to  be 
poisonous  but  cats  and  dogs  do. 

FIRE  SAFETY  CATALOG 

This  FREE  catalog  contains  descriptions 
of  curriculum  materials  for  helping  kids 
kids  learn  about  FIRE  PREVENTION. 
FROM:   FIRE  PREVENTION  ASSOCIATION 

ATTN:  Cindy  Chapman 

Battery  March  Park 

Quincy,  MA  02269 

l-800-'344-3555 
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Htxidnud*  Soap  Balls 


★★★★★★  Nciv  y^ddition 


FROM  KIDS  WITH  LOVE 


by  Janis  Hill  &  Laure  Patrick 

More  than  60  gifts  for  kids  to  moke  -.with 
minimal  supervision  and  maximum  creativity. 
Ignore  the  cover  and  the  pictures  of  pre- 
schoolers inside  and  what  you've  got  is  a 
book  full  of  great  gift  ideas  schoolagers 
can  make  with  little  or  no  help  from  adults. 
Paper  placemats.  cloth  puppets,  rock  paper 
weights.  Easter  baskets,  decorative  gift 
wraps,  bubble  bath,  dough  art.  and  more! 
Materials  lists  and  detailed  instructions, 
plus  helpful  hints  for  project  variations 
and  an  appendix  with  recipes  and  patterns. 


$8.95 


SEE  ORDER  FORM  BELOW 


RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES.  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

  I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  $14.95 

  Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14.95 

  Kids'  America  11.95 

 Amazing  Days  9.95 

 Make  Mine  Music   8.95 

 Children  Are  Children  11.95 

 Big  Book  o'  .^ipes  tor  Fun  12  95 

 Trash  Artists  Workshop  8.95 

  Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 MAKING  THINGS:  Th«  Handbook  ol 

Crtal  lv«  Discovtry  9.95 


Th«  EASY«TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Striet 

 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts.  Cookbook. 

Holiflays  12.95 

 Set  B  •  Raper  Capers.  Puppets. 

Science  Fun  12.95 


GAMES.  HEALTH  A  SAFETY 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Come  &  Get  It  8.95 

 Super  Snacks  4.95 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  Firsl-Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  14.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If . . .  ?  5.95 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $12.95 

 School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16  95 

 Activities  for  School -Age  Child  Caro 

An  NAEYC  Publication   4.95 
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CHILD  GUIDANCE  A  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

 Rease  Dont  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

 Self.Esleem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  9.95 

 Self-Esteem;  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  9.95 

 Private  "I"   4.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  —  10.95 


PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

 WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

 Misbehaving*  12.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Teacher  11.95 

 School's  Oul-Now  What?  10.95 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Skillstreaming  13.95 

 Avoiding  Burnout  14.95 

 School's  Out-Nobody's  Home  4.95 


-NEW- 


.  3i00  to  6:00  PHt  PROGRAMS  FOR 

YOUNG  AOOUSCEKTS  16.95 

-FROM  KIDS  WITH  LOVE  8.95 


•  Oook  Orders  less  than  S25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 

•  'Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  bo  billed  must 
be  accdmpanied  by  agency  purchase  order. 

•  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  issues)  14.95 

 2  years  (twelve  Issues)  24.95 


SAVE   SAVE   SAVE   SAVE  SAVE 

DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AGE  NOTES  NeWSLETTER 


Order  FIVE  or  more  subscriptions  to  the  same 
address  or  different  addresses  (but  billed  as  one) 
and  receive  the  following  discounts  that  will 
SAVE  you  money: 

15%  off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 

20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscriptions 

25%  off  for  50*  subscriptions 


Stnd  Orders  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

P.O.  Box  121036 
Nashville.  TN  37212 

TOTALS.  SHIPPING  ^  HANDUNG 

$  0-$12    1.75      $51  -$75   4.50 

$13 -$25    2.50      Over  $75 

$26 -$50    3.50        add  6%  of  book 

order 

NAME   — 

ADDRESS   

CITY   

STATE  _ 


.ZIP- 


Total  Books  $   

Shipping  &  Handling  $   

Subscription  $  

New  Q  Renewal  o 
TqM  PiaymMl  EfwIoM^  $ 


November/December  1987 


RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


WAGES  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS  SURVEY 


AIDS 


The  Child  Care  Employee  Project  has 
recently  completed  the  first  survey  of 
wages  and  working  conditions  among  child 
care  programs  In  Southern  Alameda  County. 

The  survey  reveals  that  the  average 
hourly  wage  for  teachers  In  this  Bay  Area 
county  Is  just  over  $6;  for  assistants 
$4.28/hour.    Full  health  benefits  are 
provided  to  only  17%  of  aides.  Kowever* 
the  most  alarming  finding  of  this  study 
Is  the  high  turnover  rate  of  staff  -  57% 
annually  for  teachers  &  43%  for  assistants. 

Documenting  the  conditions  which  charac- 
terize child  care  work  In  this  county* 
the  report  outlines  some  critical  Impli- 
cations for  children  and  families.  $1.50 
From:  CCEP#  PO  Box  5603,  Berkeley  CA  94705 


AUiS  And.  Chilli rgn    is  an  eight-page 
pamphlet,  available  from  the  Red  Cross, 
outlining  the  latest  Info  on  AIDS  -  how 
It  is  spread  -  who's  at  risk  -  and 
particulars  related  to  children  and  AIDS. 

To  obtain  pamphlets  contact  your  local 
American  Red  Cross. 
For  Public  Health  Service  toll-free 
hotline  1-800-3342- AIDS 

1988  SCIENCE  CALENDAR 

GIANT- SIZED  and  beautifully 
designed,  the  CALENDAR 
contains  activities  based 
on  materials  generally 
found  at  home,  and  teaches 
that  '^science"  is  all 
around  us,  not  Just  In  the  lab.  Includes 
building  a  strobe  light,  growing  shrimp, 
&  making  Ice  cream.  $9.95  +2.50  SiH 
Gallson  Books,  25  W.  43rd  St  NY  NY  10036 
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TIME  OUT  for  "TIME-OUT" 

by  Tracy  Besley 

What  1s  time-out?    When  and  why  should  time-out  be 
used?    What  problems  are  connected  with  using 
time-out?    In  TIME-OUT  ^  ih&  AFTER  iCUfiOL 
PJ?OQIW<  (Jan/Feb  1983  SAN),  time-out  Is  described 
as  "a  quickly  applied  consequence  that  Is  Immed- 
iate and  stops  the  disruptive  behavior".  Although 
time-out  can  be  Immediate  and  effective.  It  Is  not 
c"!  natural  or  even  logical  consequence.    In  fact, 
time-out  Is  frequently  an  unrelated  consequence 
[See  box  on  next  page]  and  almost  always  an  Inappropriate  consequence 
for  misbehavior.    Because  of  this  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  so  often 
misused  (for  30  minutes  to  two  hours,  as  a  threat,  and  completely  unre- 
lated to  the  event),  some  child  care  professionals  want  to  eliminate  Its 
use  altogether  -  stating  It  has  no  place  In  an  after  school  setting.  In 
my  opinion,  time-out.  In  general,  1s;on  the  same  negative  level  as 
spanking^  depriving  of  food  (no  snack),  and  putting  In  a  closet  (which 
Is  how  time-out  Is  sometimes  applied). 

Time-out  provides  little  opportunity  for  kids  to  learn  more  desirable 
behaviors.    What  Is  the  connection  between  "time-out  as  a  reminder"  to 
control  children  running  or  being  loud?    How  will  time-out  remind  a 
child  to  walk  or  use  a  quiet  voice?    Verbal  reminders,  practicing  walking 
and  using  a  quiet  voice,  having  the  child's  hearing  assessed,  evaluating 
the  program's  room  arrangement  (too  many  wide  open  spaces  that  send  the 
message:  "run"),  or  the  program's  schedule  (too  many  quiet,  sedentary 
activities)  are  all  alternatives  that  are  related  to  the  unwanted 
behavior. 

However,  It  is  time  to  take  one  step  beyond  discipline  and  do  some 
preventative  maintenance.    The  question  Is  not  how  to  get  children  to 
behave,  but  rather  how  can    kids  be  helped  to  feel  good  about  them- 
selves, be  the  best  they  can  be  and  get  along  in  the  world.  For 
.example.  If  Ramu  Is  playing  a  game  with  a  group  and  Is  being  disrup- 
tive and  not  getting  along  with  the  other  children,  a  "quickly  applied 
consequence"  would  be  time-out.    Time-out,  In  this  Instance,  Is  quick  and 
easy  but  how  will  the  child  learn  to  be  in  a  group?    By  being  removed 
from  the  group? 
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(con' t  on  p,2) 


TIME  our  for  «TIME-OUT"  (con't  from  p.l) 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


EFFECTIVE  R,  HELPFUL  WAYS  OF  USING  TIME-OUT 

Often  the  solution  Is  for  an  adult  to 
take  some  time-out  with  the  child*  sit 
with  the  ch1ld#  help  the  child  think  of 
different  ways  to  play  with  other  kids 
and  how  to  express  strong  feelings  in 
socially  acceptable  ways*  or  maybe  even 
to  hug  the  child.    These  solutions  are 
not  "quickly  applied  consequences"  but 
they  can  have  long-lasting  positive 
results.  If  a  child  continues  to  run 
after  being  reminded  to  walk*  or  is  too 
excited  to  be  in  control  or  still  is 
disruptive  after  a  teacher  has  inter- 
vened* direct  the  child  to 
the  quiet  area  to  read*  do 
a  puzzle  or  or  draw.  If 
this  falls  to 
calm  the  child* 
give  them  the 
ultimate  In 

consequences  -  have  them 
come  and  sit  next  to  the  teacher's  work 
area.    No  negative  stigma  is  attached  to 
this  area.    In  our  program*  kids  often 
sit  in  this  area  to  eat*  draw    or  do 
homework.    One  summer*  I  studied  voice 
and  I  would  sing  in  my  work  area  while 
doing  paperwork.    The  kids  would  play- 
fully mimic  and  tease  me  about  my 
singing.    One  comment  overheard  between 
two  kids:    "Don't  run!  If  you  do  sheHl 
make  you  sit  with  her  and  sheMl  s1ng  to 
youl"  in 


NATURAL,  LOGICAL  ANO  UNRELATED  CONSEQUENCES 

Sltuttlont  A  9  yr.  ol<J  conttnutUy  run»  tcrosf  th,  strMt  without  looking  for  cars. 
Natural  consequ«nc»:    Th«  child  1»  hit  by  t  car. 

Logical  cons«quancai  Th,  child  Mist  hav,  an  adult  with  har  b,for,  croiaing  itrMt* 
Unr,'lct,d  consequ.nct    Th,  child  Is  apinkadf  daprlvad  of  food*  or  put  In  tlB*-out. 

Situatloni    An  S  yr.  old  ch«at»  vhan  h*  pUyt  Monopoly. 

Natural  cons«<)uonc«{    Th,  oth,r  chndr«n  r,fus,  to  play  vlth  h«r* 

Logical  con«,quanc,i    A  t,ach,r  h,'lpt  th,  ch11dr,n  d1»Cut»  )>o«  th«y  fMl 
about  chaattng  and  nagativ,  ruUa. 

Unr,lat,d  consaquanc:    Th,  child  hta  to  put  til  tK«  gaMt  «M«y  «t  vnd  of  d«y. 

Always  go  for  th,  natural  cons«qu,nc«t  first  un1,st  It  Is  d«trlMnt«1  to  th, 
child  (such  asf  In  tha  abov,  ,MiPf>U  of  th«  child  b,1ng  hit  by  •  r«r).  Also 
th,  natural  cons,qu,nc,  can  bm  suPportt^  by  a  legletl  C0A*«(jM«AC«*  tn  th* 
monopoly  altuitlon. 


THE  GIANT  STEP  FORWARD  In  working  with 
the  out-of-bound  behaviors  of  school- 
age  rs  Is  not  WHAT  method  is  used  but  HOW 
It  Is  applied.    Ask  yourself  the 
following  questions  when  deciding  which 
disciplinary  action  to  take*  or  when  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  disciplining, 

JdUiflt  is.  my  intention?  Is  it  to  help  Ramu 
to  learn  how  to  get  along  with  other 
kids?    Or  is  It  to  prove  that  Pm  In 
charge?    Or  is  It  to  embarrass  or  humi- 
Hate  Ramu?    Or  Is  it  to  '*get  even" 
because  you  feel  out  of  control  yourself 
or  powerless  or  embarrassed  by  Ramu's 
behavior. 

What        m  body  language  ^nsL  voicfi 
toa^  ponvey?       Firmness?  Caring? 
Th  reat ?     Humi 1 1 at 1 on  ?  Respect? 

ilhflt  W^y?  can  1  g^g  ia  help  pamg  Ififlna 

iadi  jatill  .aayfi  facal    Try:  "Ramu#  come 
here#  I  need  some  help  moving  this 
equipment?"    This  will  separate  Ramu 
from  the  group  for  a  positive  purpose. 
It  will  also  give  you  a  chance  to  give 
him  some  pointers  on  playing  the  game 
as  a  group  member.    For  example,  Ramu 
keeps  catching  the  soccer  ball  with  his 
hands  and  running  to  the  goal  in  spite 
of  the  kids  yelling  at  him.    You  tell 
Ramui  when  he's  helping  you#  one  trick 
you've  heard  about  to  keep  your  hands  off 
th6  soccer  ball  Is  to  put  your  hands  on 
your  h1ps.    Then  offer  to  practice 
dribbling  with  him  so  he  can  teach  the 
younger  kids, 

Wiiat  jrfay  cjan.  1  usa  hmorl    Poke  fun  at 
the  situation  or  yourself  -  not  the  kid. 
Making  light  of  the  caregiver's  singing* 
helped  the  kids  to  follow  the  safe  prac- 
tice of  walking^  without  humiliation. 
Because  the  caregiver  felt  secure  In  her 
own  self-concept I  she  also  could  make 
light  of  her  singing  efforts. 


RESOURCE:  A  JilEll  AEefifiACU  IQ  DISCIPLINE: 
LOGICAL  CQNSgmJEMCES    by  Dreikurs  &  Grey, 


<><>  Tracy  Bosley  Is  Director  of  tha  Tenn«ss«e  Stata  UnW«r- 
sity  Evening  Child  C«r»  C«nt«r  «nd  a  SAN  Staff  Writer. 
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ACTIVITIES 


TIE-DYING 


PAPER  CLOTHES 


Tie-dyed  clothes^  popular 
1n  the  60*Sf  especially  for 
high  school  and  college 
;k1ds#  has  had  a  comeback  In 
the  last  couple  of  years. 
More  and  more  people  are 
sporting  beautiful  tie-dyed 
T-shirts  and  dresses.  Tie- 
dying  Is  an  easy#  fun- 
filled  but  also  a  spectacular 
and  creative  activity. 
Most  arts  and  crafts  books 
Including  MAKING  THINGS  and 
1  CM  flM£  A  RAINBOW  contain 
tie-dying  directions. 

See  p.  15  to  order. 


CLOCK  PROP  BOX 

Prop  boxes  provide  a  ready-made  activity 
resource*  preferably  one  kept  in  a 
storage  area  which  can  be  brought  at  the 
school-agers'  or  child  care  worker's 
desire.  Use  a  stable*  hardy  container* 
preferably  with  a  cover.  Cardboard 
boxes  with  removable  covers*  (check  with 
businesses  who  may  receive  paper  In  this 
type  box*  or  cardboard  file  boxes  can  be 
purchased)*  plastic  wastebaskets  with 
lids*  old  suitcases  or  briefcases*  or 
a  large  metal  canister  all  make 
excellent  prop  box  containers. 

WHAT'S  GOOD  TO  PUT  IN  THE  BOXES? 

Broken  watches  and  non-electric  clocks 
Small  screwdrivers*  regular  &  phllllps 
Tweezers 
Pliers 

Directions  for  making  cardboard  clocks 
ihfi  Big  Book  of  Recipes,  for  Fun  by 
Carolyn  Mass   contains  Instructions  for 
making  both  a  regular  and  a  digital 
cardboard  clock. 

Directions  for  setting  real  or  cardboard 
clocks  In  ten  different  time  zones. 


WHAT1S  NEEDED. 

Paper  and  pencils 
Sturdy  plastic  bags; 
the  crinkly  kind 
that  stores  use 
for  purchases. 
Scissors*  thread* 
Needles*  common  pins 
Ribbon*  yarn*  cloth* 
Gl  Itter*  glue 

WHAT  IQ  QQi. 


Outline*  on  paper*  the  design  of  a 
skirt*  shirt  or  pants:  short  sleeves? 
V^nock?    scooped  neck?    open  down 
front?    back?    "windows"  to  create  a 
decorative  effect? 

""Cut  the  design  out  of  the  plastic  bags. 

"^Decorate  with  ribbons*  yarn*  cloth  & 
gl Itter. 

NOTEz  The  nicest  thing  about  making 
disposable  clothes*  Is  that  If  you  make 
a  mistake*  you  can  just  throw  It  away 
and  start  over! 

Be  sure  to  tell  the  kids  that  disposable 
paper  clothes  were  a  popular  fashion  In 
the  60*s.    Have  them  ask  their  parents  If 
they  ever  wore  any  paper  clothes.  Talk 
about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  disposable  clothes. 


NOTES  &  QUOTES  from  OUR  READERS 

September  9$  1987 

School  Age  NOTES  continues  to  be  a  "bi-monthly 
shot  In  the  armt 

We  tried  the  PLENTY  OF  FOOD,  PLENTY  OF  HUNGER 
exercise  with  the  kids  as  a  kind  of  lead-in  to  our 
sponsoring  a  child  through  Save  the  Children.  It 
worked  beautifully  -  Thanksl 

Joan  Benson #    MECCAf     Marlborough#  CT 


©1968 
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ACTIVITIES 

YOGA,  YOU  AND  YOUTH 


An  addendum  to  this  title  could  be  "Or 
Allowing  the  Desire  for  Balance  to  Come 
Through",    Yoga  Is 
primarily  about  breathing  ^dfi^ 
and  balance.    In  my  yoga  ff^% 
classes  with  children  ages  ^TtX. 
6-10#  we  begin  with  a  /^^ff^vN 
relaxation  period*  where     /  \ 
they  He  on  their  backs*     /   )       \  \ 
getting  In  touch  with  \ 
their  own  breathing.  i'^'^^^^^^^'^^^] 
We  use  the  "balloon  ^"^^fs*"^^ 
imagery";  have  the         ^  ^  -^^^""^y 
kids  lie  flat* 

breathe  slowly  in*  filling  their 
stomachs  (blowing  up  a  big  "balloon")* 
then  breathe  slowly  out  (letting  the  air 
out  of  "balloon").    Since  the  kids  come 
to  the  after  school  program  at  the  end 
of  the  their  school  day*  they  are 
dealing  with  the  accumulated  nervous 
energy  of  the  day.    Before  we  do  any  yoga 
postures*  they  need  to  get  in  touch  with 
their  own  breathing  patterns.  To  faci- 
litate this  awareness  during  the  initial 
"breathe-down"*  adjust  their  shoulders 
so  they  can  have  more  space  for  air  in 
their  lungs.    With  the  child  lying  flat 
on  their  back*  gently  press  down  on  the 
spot  between  the  shoulder  and  collar 
bones.  The  children  love  this  contact 
and  always  call  it  to  my  attention  if 
they  are  overlooked.  (Occasionally* 
after  a  long  day  and  the  relaxation* 
some  children  fall  asleep).  We  continue 
with  the  wonderful  animal  postures  from 
Rachel  Carres  book*  Ba  a  Frog.  ^  B1 rdi 
or  A  Tree.  Often  these  yoga  postures  are 
a  jumping-off  place*  from  where  the  kids 
make  up  their  own  poses  that  suggest 
animals  or  objects.  Demonstrating  their 
newly  created  postures  to  rest  of  the 
kids  adds  to  their  enjoyment  of  yoga.  If 
the  relaxation  time  before  postures  is 
brief*  then  we  have  an  ex-tended  relax- 
ation period  following  the  postures. 
Soothing  music  is  helpful  during  this 
time* 


by  Marilyn  Blair 

At  the  end  of  our  sessions*  we  part  with 
"mamaste"  (I  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
life  that  I  see  reflected  in  you). 

"Many  thousands  of  years  ago»  a  group  of  people  1n 
India  invented  ways  to  exercise  based  on  the 
r^vements  of  Insects*  animals*  and  birds.  They 
discovered  that  if  human  beings  could  learn  to 
move  with  the  lightness  of  a  frog  or  a  bird  ... 
and  at  the  same  time  stop  and  relax  their  muscles 
the  way  animals  do»  they  could  become  healthy  and 
strong. . . 

"These  movements  are  called  yoga  exercises.  They 
teach    ...  balance  and  self-control.    And  they  are 
fun  too*  as  children  all  over  the  world  have 
discovered." 

(From  BE  A  FROG,  A  BIRD*  OR  A  TREE  by  Rachel  Carr) 

<><>  Marilyn  Blair  Is  Assistant  Director  at  Percy 
Priest  Extended  Day  Program  in  Nashville*  TN 


CLOSED  FIST,  OPEN  FIST 


kids  only 
WHAT  IG  QQi. 


1.  Pair  up  with  someone  who  likes  to 
spend  their  time  doing  something  yen 
1  ike  to  do. 

2.  Have  one  kid  make  a  fist.  Keep  it  as 
tightly  closed  as  possible. 

3.  The  other  kid^s  job  is  try  to  open  the 
first  kid's  closed  fist  in  30  seconds. 

4.  Share  how  kids  tried  to  open  the 
fistj  by  force?     by  pleading? 
by  negotiating?    by  asking? 

by  peaceful  means? 


Compare  this  to  King's  non-violent 
efforts  to  overcome  the  segregated 
system  of  black  people  in  the  U.S. 
Ask:  Which  is  stronger #  peace  or  force? 

From  PLAYFAIR  by  J  Goodman  6  M  Weinstein 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


A  SENSE  OF  TIMING:  THE  HUNCH 


Something  tells  you  -  Inner  vo1ce#  gut 
feeling*  a  hunch  -  to  move  closer  to 
Roger*    As  you  follow  that  hunch*  moving 
two  steps  closer  and  Into  his  direct 
line  of  vision*  you  notice  his  arm 
raised  sharply  and  angrily.    As  his  eyes 
lock  with  yours*  his  arm  stops  and 
remains  suspended  for  what  seems  an 
eternity.    Slowly  his  hand  comes  down 
and  scratches  the  back  of  his  head. 
Sabrlna*  busy  building  with  blocks  on 
the  floor  right  under  Roger*  Is  unaware 
that  following  your  hunch  may  be  just 
what  saved  her  from  a  nasty  blow. 

How  many  times  In  a  day*  do  you  follow 
the  hunch  and  are  glad?    How  many  times 
do  you  neglect  It  and  are  sorry?  Some- 
times as  we  strive  to  be  more  profes- 
sional* to  use  behavioral  checklists  and 
other  concrete  objective  data*  we  lose 
sight  of  a  powerful  tool  for  working 
with  parents^  other  child  care  workers 
and  with  school-agers.    That  tool  is  the 
h*'  ch*  the  gut  feeling*  the  inner  voice. 

The  problem  with  hunches  is  that  they 
are  so  elusive  -  so  unscientific  -  so 
irrational  -  so  difficult  to  prove. 
Often*  the  inner  voice  message  is  also 
illogical.    Because  of  these  reasons* 
many  good  hunches  get  Ignored*  put  down* 
and  treated  with  derision*  both  by 
oneself  and  one's  co-workers. 

However*  intuition  is  gaining  more 
respect.    The  use  of  intuition  in  making 
corporate  decisions  is  perceived  by  many 
business  professionals  as  not  only  valid 
but  just  plain  smart.    In  addition*  the 
AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  MATERNAL  CHILD 
NURSING  (May/June  »86)  contained  the 
article*  ilSIM  INTUITIVE  KNOWLEDGE  IQ 
MAKE  CLINICAL  DECISIONS^    It  states: 
•Untuition  -  '^gut*  feelings  -  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  clinical 
decision  making  of  the  expert  maternal- 
child  nurse.".    In  a  profession  like 
nursing*  where  correct  judgement  can 
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mean  litera    life  or  death  to  the 
clientele  Involved*  validating  the 
intuitive  process  carries  substantial 
merit. 

Four  distinct  categories  for  using 
intuition  are  outlined  in  the  article: 

1.  a  sense  of  something  being  wrong* 

2.  a  recognition  of  the  teachable 
moment  (for  kids*  parents  and  co- 
workers) # 

3.  an  awareness  of  when  to  offer 
encouragement*  and 

4.  the  knowing  that  this  is  the  time  to 
just  listen  (to  child*  parent  or 
worker). 

How  many  times  have  we  thought: 
"There's  something  not  quite  right  about 
that  kid  (or  parent)  but  I  just  can't 
figure  out  what"?    Later*  we  discover 
he*s  a  victim  of  child  abuse  (or  the 
parent  has  just  lost  her  job).  By 
trusting  our  hunches*  we  can  provide 
follow-up  to  complex  situations  before 
overt*  blatant  or  severe  signals  appear. 
Listening  to  the  inner  voice  can  also 
help  in  simple  events.    For  example*  you 
are  planning  for    parents  night.    In  the 
past*  about  twenty  parents  attend.  You 
have  a  hunch  more  will  come  tonight*  so 
Instead  of  the  usual  thirty  cups*  etc. 
you  plan  for  sixty.    To  your  surprise 
and  delight*  fifty  parents  show  up! 

Usually*  when  we  are  novices  to  the  child 
care  field*  too  much  that  is  new  happens 
all  at  the  same  time.    Therfore#  we  are 
unable  to  clearly  focus  on  what  the 
intuitive  message  is.    It  is  later*  after 
we  have  mastered  the  basics  of  being  a 
school-age  worker  or  admininstrator* 
that  we  will  be  able  to  develop  and  use 
our  intuitive  skills. 

Therefore*  learn  to  respect*  follow*  and 
treasure  your  hunches.  You  will  be  glad 
you  did  I 
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IV  S  ABOUT  TIME 


Preschool  children  lack  understanding  of 
time  as  defined  In  minutes  and  hours>  or 
how  long  It  Is  to  lunch  or  when  mom  will 
come.    They  are  firmly  rooted  In  the 
here  and  now.    What  about  school-age 
kids?    What  Is  Important  to  know  about 
their  understanding  of  time?   We  already 
know  that  they  can  tell  time*  usually  by 
age  7  and  that  they  know  how  old  they  are 
and  when  their  birthday  Is.  We  know  they 
can  tell  you  when  school  starts*  ends* 
and  when  vacations  are*  when  lunch  Is 
and  sequence  of  events  of  their  day* 
Including  what  TV  programs  are  on 
tonight I    This  Is  so  different  from 
preschoolers  who  may  be  able  to  say 
their  birthday  but  who  have  no  real 
understanding  of  when  that  birthdate  Is. 

Because  of  school-agers'  ability  to 
conceptualize  time  In  sequence*  Including 
8*9*10*11  o'clock;  soon*  later*  today* 
tomorrow*  yesterday*  May*  June*  July* 
several  benefits  exist  for  workers: 

1.  School-agers  can  anticipate  and  plan 
for  future  events. 

2.  Dally  schedules  can  be  developed  and 
executed  with  school-agers*  Input  and 
cooperation.    Older  school-agers 
frequently  keep  everyone  else  on 
schedule. 

3.  School-agers  can  be  motivated  to  work 
for  a  future  goal  -  this  Is  why 
behavioral  modification*  badge  and  other 
reward  systems  work  so  well*  especially 
with  kids  7-10.    Six-year  olds  are 
definitely  more  In  the  absolute  NOW. 
Younger  kids  may  work  for  an  Immediate 
reward  but  not  a  future  reward. 

However*  school-agers  need  time  factors 
to  be  related  In  concrete  terms.  For 
example*  clocks*  stop  watches*  egg 
timers*  large  posted  calendars  and 
schedules  help  kids  understand  when 
events  will  happen  and  how  long  they 
have  to  wait.    For  kids  who  are  border- 
line on  being  able  to  tell  time:  digital 
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clocks  and  watches*  as  we  all  know*  are 
fabulous.  Also*  mark  future  events  by 
saying:  "at  4:25*  when  the  big  hand  is 
on  the  5  and  the  small  hand  is  on  the  4". 

Kids  also  have  difficulty  with  expres- 
sions* such  as  "in  a  minute"*  "IMl  be 
right  there"*  "just  a  second"*  "as  soon 
as  I  finish  this"  because  most  school- 
agers  are  literal  thinkers  (See 
"Puzzling  Phrases"*  July/Aug  »87  SAN). 
They  believe  in  a  literal  60  second 
minute*  not  realizing  these  are  indef- 
inite expressions*  mostly  used  to  put 
another  on  hold.    This  is  why  definite 
"contracts"  of  "at  4:25"*  "when  the 
buzzer  goes  off"  or  "after  snack"  are 
better  communicators  of  time  for  school- 
agers.    Because  the  indefinite  expres- 
sions are  an  ingrained  part  of  our 
everyday  conversations*  effort  will  need 
to  be  made  to  limit  their  use  when  with 
school-agers.    Sometimes*  it  helps  for 
co-workers  to  cooperate  to  increase 
awareness  of  using  vague  time  promises. 

Although  school-agers  are  able  to  plan 
ahead*  think  to  the  near  future  (that  is 
later  today  *  next  week  and  even  next 
month    for  older  school-agers)*  they  are 
firmly  rooted  in  the  NOW  in  two  aspects: 

First*  when  involved  in  an  activity* 
school-agers  want  to  stay  with  it*  until 
they  have  a  sense  of  completion  and  a 
sense  of  success.    Once  involved*  the 
school-ager  likes  to  (and  needs  to*  for 
their  own  positive  self-concept)  be  In 
control  of  when  the  activity  ends. 
Because  of  this*  pre-arranged  stopping 
indicators  need  to  be  in  place  BEFORE 
activities  begin. 

For  example*  Joshua's  getting  the  clay 
out  at  4:15.    His  dad  usually  picks  him 
up  at  4:40.    You  ask  "Joshua*  what  time 
will  your  dad  pick  you  up  today?"  Joshua 
says  "I  dunno  know."  You  say  "He  usually 
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IT'S  ABOUT  TIME        (con't  from  p.6) 


comes  about  4:40  -  that's  25  minutes 
from  now.  What  do  you  need  to  do  to  be 
ready  to  go  when  he  comes?"  Joshua  tells 
you  2  things  that  will  take  about  2 
minutes  to  do.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
you  say  '*Joshua>  do  you  want  to  set  the 
timer  for  20  minutes  or  just  remind 
yourself  to  put  the  clay  away  at  4:35  to 
get  ready  for  your  dad?" 

This  NOW  aspect  often  frustrates  many 
adults*  especially  parents*  when  they 
ask*  In  their  best  caring  and  concerned 
voice*  "What  did  you  do  today?"  or  "How 
was  your  day?"  Most  often*    the  answer 
Is  "Nothing"  or  "I  don't  know"  or  "I 
can't  answer*  I  want  to  play."    Even  a 
simple*  "What  did  you  eat  for  break- 
fast?" usually  gets  an  "I  don't  know" 
answer.  The  school-ager's  attention  has 
moved  on  to  what  they  want  to  do  NOW. 

Second*  what  ever  Is  happening  at  the 
moment  Is  the  Indicator  of  whether  they 
are  a  good    or  bad  person  and  whether 
you  are  good  or  bad.    If  Ruth  Is  success- 
fully rollerskatlng 'RIGHT  NOW*  she  feels 
and  expresses  verbally  that  she  Is  good. 
If  she  Is  falling  down  and  wobbling* 
then  she  is  totally  a  no-good  person. 
Likewise*  if  you  allow  the  kids  to  walk 
to  the  store  for  a  special  treat  of  Ice 
cream  cones*  you  are  the  best  teacher 
ever.    However*  one  hour  later*  when  you 
won't  let  then  go  outside  to  shoot  bas- 
kets* until  the  boardgames  are  put  away* 
you  are  the  pits  -  the  worst  ever. 

THE  PAST*  when  Is  It  important? 

Around  age  6  *  kids  get  curious  about 
their  parents  and  other  adult's  pasts. 
Therefore*  tell  stories  about  events 
when  you  were  a  baby  or  preschooler. 
They  are  also  interested  in  their  baby- 
hood. \ 

Because  school-agers  so  easily  forget 
positive  past  experiences*  even  those 
occurring  as  soon  as  a  1  hour  ago* 
recapping  and  remembering  out  loud  these 
events*  helps  them  to  realize  good 
things  have  happened  to  them*  you  .have 
done  many  wonderful  things  and  you  are 
not  a  totally  awful  person. 
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For  Instance*  when  the  kids  say:  "You 
never  let  us  do  anything  funi    You  are 
so  meanl"*  this  is  your  chance  to  say: 
"Oh*  you  mean  when  we  went  to  the  store 
for  ice  cream  it  wasn't  any  fun?"  or  "We 
sure  had  fun  walking  to  the  store  for 
ice  cream  today.". 

RESOURCE:  THE  CHILD  FROM  FIVE  TO  TEN  by 
Gesell.  II g  and  Ames. 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 


TIME  LINE 


WHAT'S  HEEDED.: 


Long  continuous  roll  of  24"-36"  wide  plain  paper, 
(check  with  newspaper  printing  or  publishing 
company  for  end  of  the  roll  discards) 

Wagazlne  pictures  of  kids  from  babyhood  to  teen- 
hood*  In  a  variety  of  pursuits 

Glue»  scissors*  pencils*  drawing  pens 

WHAT  la  DQ: 

1.  Draw  a  black  line*  lengthwise*  down  a  four  foot 
strip  of  paper* 

2.  Write  birth  at  one  end  of  line  and  present  age 
at  other  end  of  line. 

3.  Think  about  and  mark  Important  events  at 
different  points  of  life.    For  example*  at  age 
two#  sister  born*  age  four  moved  to  new  house 
or  got  first  dog. 

4.  Paste  or  draw  pictures  at  Important  moments. 

5.  Decorate  as  desired. 

6.  Secure  onto  wall  for  the  week. 


THOUGHT  TAKES  TIME 

WHATts  mDEUt 
a  door  way 
WHAT  IQ  DD: 

1.  stand  In  the  doorway 

2.  Hang  arms  at  sides 

3.  Press  backs  of  hands/wrists  against  door  frame 
as  hard  as  can  and  u.'^tll  tired. 

4.  Take  2  steps  forward  or  backward. 

5.  Keep  arms  relaxed  &  hanging  at  sides. 

6.  Discuss  what  happens  and  why. 

What  happens  is  that  even  though  you  decide  to 
stop  pushing*  it  takes  a  couple  of  seconds  before 
the  brain  can  send  the  message  to  stop  pushing  to 
the  iirm  muscles. 

*  from  the  SCIEMCE         by  Sara  Stein. 
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ACTIVITIES 


I  HAVE  A  DREAM 


SHOW  a  film  1n  which  Martin  Luther  King* 
Jr.'s  famous  speech  "I  Have  A  Dream" 
appears^  or  read  the  speech  to  the  kids. 

DISCUSS  how  King's  dream  was  really 

a  vision  or  Image  that  he  kept  In  his 

mind  -  a  dream  he  worked  to  make  a  reality. 

Talk  about  how  all  of  us  have 

things  we  want  to  happen.  That  1s#  we 

have  a  dream  or  a  vision.  How  can  we  get 

our  dream  to  come  true?    Did  King's 

dream  come  true?    How  do  you  know? 

LEAD    a  visualization  exercise: 


FACE  TO  FACE 


1. 


2. 


Sit  comfortably  -  on  the  floor*  In  a 
cha1r#  on  a  couch  -  with  eyes  closed. 
Some  kids  might  be  more  comfortable 
lying  down. 

In  a  soft*  soothing  voice*  say: 


"You  are  walking  up  a  mountain  path  and 
you  see  a  cave.    You  enter  the  cave  and 
see  a  f1re  glowing  deep  within.    As  you 
approach  the  fire*  you  see  a  very  old 
person  seated  by  the  fire.    This  person 
is  very  wise  and  will  answer  any 
question  you  ask  and  will  give  you  a 
significant  object  to  bring  back  with 
you." 

3.  Let  kids  share  how  they  felt*  what 
thoughts  they  had*  and  what  happened 
during  the  visualization.    If  kids  don't 
have  anything  to  share*  that  is  okay. 


EXPRESS  dreams.    This  is  a  natural  lead 
in  to  what  their  dreams  are.    You  may 
want  to  let  kids  express  their  dreams 
through  creative  mediums:  painting 
pictures*  making  and  creating  collages* 
molding  clay*  song*  dance*  a  play* 
writing  a  story. 


From  OTHER  WAYS.  OTHER  MEMS.  See 
description  and  how-to-order  on  p. 
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MHAIIS  NEEDED: 
paper  and  pencils 


1.  Give  each  kid  a  piece  of  blank  paper 
and  a  sharpened  pencil. 

2.  Instruct  them  that  they  have  five 
minutes  to  walk  around  looking  at 
each  other  and  to: 

3.  Write  down  five  characteristics  of 
other  kids  that  are  like  themselves 
and  five  that  are  different. 

4.  Discussion: 

>  Make  a  list  of  similarities  and  a 
list  of  differences. 

>  Ask  them  which  differences/ 
similarities  are  most  Important? 
Least  important? 

>  Think  of  situations  where  differences 
are  essential  or  beneficial. 

For  example*  some  people  have  excel- 
lent mechanical  skills  and  can  fix 
watches.    Other  people  are  great 
singers.    What  if  everyone  was  great 
at  singing  but  no  one  could  fix  a 
broken  watch? 

NOTE:  This  activity  is  designed  to 
increase  kids'  appreciation  and  tole- 
rance for  differences.  This  is  a  neces- 
sary attribute  for  eliminating  racial 
prejudices  and  for  valuing  racial 
differences. 

^f rom  CREAT]^yE  HQNFLICT  RESOLUTION 
See  p.  15  to  order. 
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


>- 
cm 
o 
I- 


Listen  to  songs  from 
£0's  and  compare  to 
songs  today  by  same 
artists.  Great  hit  in 
60' s  and  now:  STAND 
BY  ME. 

Fhe  Beatles  then, 
Paul  McCartney  now; 
The  Commodores  - 
Lionel  Richie, 


Have  kids  and 
adul ts  bring  in 
photos  of  60's . 
Use  to  make  a 
display  and  to 
get  ideas  for 
drawings  and  for 
SIXTIES  DAY. 


What  was  slang  in 
the  60 's.  Make 
gigantic  list  of 
slang  (then  and 
now.  Use  on 
SIXTIES  DAY  in 
order  to  tal k  the 
language  of  60's, 


Make  a  model  of  the 
Vietnam  War  Memorial 
Wall  .  Use  wire  and 
cardboard  or 
playdough.  Write 
names  of  local  men 
and  women  1  is  ted  on 
wall , 


Go  to  publ  ic 
ibrary  to  look 
■or  cartoons, 

comics  ,magazines 

and  newspapers • 
se  to  create  own 

60\!s  newspaper. 


X 
CO 

< 


CO 

ai 

LU 
Q. 
LU 
LU 

LU 
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MOVIE: 

Beach  Party 

Have  kids  notice 
clothes,  slang, 
dances,  hairdos. 


PAPER 
CLOTHES 


See  p. 3 


TIE 


DYING 


See  p. 3 


Collect  old  wigs  from 
parents,  friends , 
second-hand  stores 
and  wig  shops . 
Recreate  60 's 
hairdos,  male  and 
female.  Use  in 
fashion  show. 


SIXTIES  FASHION  SHOW 

Make  this  a  spoof  on 
the  60 's  rather  than 

serious  fashio n. 
show.  Consider  having 
kids  demonstrate 
60 's  dances  alio. 


LINE 
See  p.  7 


Make  a  homemade 
timer.  Put  h  cup 
fine  sand  or  sal  t  i  n 
a  baggie.  Tie  shut. 
Poke  small  hole  in 
one  end.  Time  how 
long  it  takes  -sand 
to  empty  from  bag. 


Create  a  CLOCK 
SHOP  prop  box. 
Visit  or  invite 
clock  /C!?fs 
worker  h 
for  more 
ideas . 
See  p. 3 


Play  timed  races, 
games  using 
different  timers. 
Encourage  kids  to 
beat  their  own 
time,  not  someone 
el  se's . 


THOUGHT 


TAKES  TIME 
See  p. 7 


a: 


> 
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Make  a  vegetarian 
meal  that  is  nutri- 
tionally complete 
and  del  icious .  Try 
TACOS  -  use  corn 
tortillas,  refried 
beans,  lettuce, green 
pepper,  tomatoes, 
onions,  salsa, 
quacomol e . 


Make  foods  from  both 
scratch  and  conven- 
ience. Note  how  long 
it  takes  to  make  and 
which  tastes  better. 
Try  macaroni  and 
cheese,  vegetable 
soup,  bread. 


flake  pizza  with 
whole  wheat  crust 
Discusr>  why  whole 
wheat  is 
heal thier  and 
what  herbs  are  in 
pizza  -  oregano, 
marjoram,  thyme? 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS  DAY 
John  F.  Kennedy 
inspired  the  U.S.  to 
oecome  physically  fit 
plan  different  exer- 
cises or  visit  a 
physical  fitness 
center  and  go  through 
a  mock  or  real 
ohvsical  fitness  test 


WHY 
DRUGS? 


See  p. 10 


-lave  a  member  of 
Narcotics 
Anonymous  visit. 
Request  that 
person  be  someone 
who  started  using 
drugs  in  the  60 's 
Ask  why?  


COMMON  DRU8S 

What's  good  about 
them?  whafs  bad? 

See  p. 10 


Watch  short  segment 
of  Martin  Luther  King 
film.  Also,  have 
visitors  who  were 
involved  in  civil 
rights  activi  ties . 
If  someone  yr»u  know 
remembers  segregated 
situation^,  have 
them  share. 


FACE 
TO 

FACE 


I    HAVE  ^  A 


5ee  p. 5 


DRE/^r 


OPEN 
STORE 

5ee  p. 12 


SUPER  STAR 
ON  THE 
SPOT 

See  p-12 


Watch  parts  of  the 
movie  Ghandi.  Discuss 
the  immense"*strength 
It  takes  to  remain 
peaceful  when  being 
attacked.  Relate  to 
"I  Have  A  Dream"  and 
King's  non-violent 
civil  rights 
movement. 


CLOSED  FIST, 
OPEN  FIST 


See  p. 4 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


THE  TIME  BOMB:  DRUGS 


Kids  experiment  with  drugs  or  alcohol 
for  a  variety  of  reasons: 
To  be  part  of  the  group*  to  be  cool# 
exciting*  to  be  doing  something  for- 
bidden or  wild*  to  relieve  stress  In 
dating*  like  the  effect  or  taste*  to 
belong*  to  relax*  to  overcome  shyness* 
to  have  a  better  time*  to  open  up  (be 
less  Inhibited)*  to  be  different*  and 
to  forget  about  problems. 

Although  experimenting  Is  a  normal  part 
of  growing  up*  to  experiment  with  drugs 
or  alcohol  without  knowing  the  effects 
and  consequences  of  use  or  abuse  Is  dan- 
gerous.   The  stages  people  go  through  as 
they  begin  to  use  drugs  or  alcohol  are: 

Stage  1:  the  Experimental  Stage 

At  this  stage*  a  relationship  with  a 
chemical  has  begun.    As  the  chemical  Is 
taken  Into  our  physical  systems*  a 
person  gets  high*  then  returns  to  nor- 
mal.   They  learn  about  mood  swings.  They 
experiment  with  how  It  works  on  their 
bodies  and  how  much  to  take  to  produce  a 
certain  effect. 

Stage  2:  Social  or  Recreational  Use 

Now  the  mood  swing  Is  sought.    The  pay- 
off Is  feeling  good  with  a  return  to 
normal*  so  what's  the  harm?    No  bad 
consequences  are  experienced  at  this 
time  but  many  things  are  done  which 
betray  values  systems. 

Stage  3  :  The  Abusive  Stage 

At  this  point*  the  good  time  Is  use  of 
the  chemical*  with  often  a  return*  not 
to  a  normal  state*  but  to  a  low  state. 
The  mood  swing  Is  greater.  There  Is 
trouble  with  the  family;  with  friends; 
with  the  law;  and  with  school.  A  young 
person  abusing  chemicals  stops  growing 
emotionally  because  they're  not  learning 


by  Edith  Constanza 

how  to  handle  stressful  encounters  with- 
out the  use  of  some  substance.    When  the 
drug  wears  off*  they're  still  shy*  or 
unprepared  for  their  test*  or  unable  to 
read*  or  unable  to  get  along  with  family. 

Stage  4  -  Chemical  Dependency 

A  person  who  Is  chemically  dependent  Is 
driven  to  use.    Their  goal  Is  the  high  - 
trying  to  recapture  that  feeling. 
Mostly  these  people  cannot  stop  by  them- 
selves but  need  treatment  and  then  on- 
going support  groups  like  AA  and  NA. 


What  are  the  most  commonly  used  drugs  by 
kids  today?     alcohol .. .quaal udes.. .speed 
mescal Ine. . .crystal  THC. . .tranqui llzers?? 
Kids  need  to  know  the  specifics  of  com- 
monly used  drugs  and  the  harmful  effects 
of  drug  and  alcohol  usage. 

Contact  local  resource  groups  for  up- 
dated Information  on  drugs  and  alcohol. 
Ask  for  their  most  recent  educational 
material  for  kids.    Resource  groups 
Include  Alcoholic  and  Narcotic  Anony- 
mous* and  Mental  Health  Centers.  In 
addition  to  knowing  about  drugs  and  the 
effects*  k1ds  need  to  know  positive 
self-esteem*  decision-making  and  problem 
solving  skills  plus  have  strong  family/ 
community  support  to  r€)ma1n  drug-free. 
(See  p.  12    for  decision-making 
activities. ) 


ACTIVTf  NOTE:    In  small  groupsi-  have  kids  brainstorm 
reasons  they  think  kids  use  drugs.    Then  spend 
some  time  looking  at  how  drugs  really  affect  kids* 
Compare  this  with  their  original  Ideas  on  why  kids 
use  drugs* 

<><>  Edith  Constanza  has  worked  extensively  with 
kids  to  help  prevent  their  personal 
Involvement  with  drugs* 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


TIME  SAVERS 

CREATE  dally  routines  which  allow  you 
to  work  on  automatic  pilot  which  saves 
energy  and  time  for  complex  tasks. 

TAKE  advantage  of  other  people* s  work. 
Avoid  re-Inventing  the  wheel.  Check  with 
other  school-ager  professionals  for 
budgets*  activities*  job  descriptions* 
training  packages. 

STOP  for  a  few  minutes  to  look  at  the 
chirping  scarlet  cardinal*  the  silent 
massive  hills  in  the  distance*  the  green 
inchworm. 

SIT  down*  close  your  eyes  and  visualize 
a  place  that  you  love  -  ocean  waves 
breaking  on  the  beach 

SLEEP  on  problems.    Collect  and  go  over 
information*  then  leave  for  1  hour  or  1 
day*  to  allow  to  "mull"  in  your  brain 
before  making  decisions  or  take  action. 

TAKE  "coffee  breaks"  and  sit-down* 
social  lunches.    Some  people  have  the 
mistaken  notion  that  working  non-stop 
will  mean  more  work  will  be  done.  Actu- 
ally* taking  breaks  Increases  effi- 
ciency and  more  work  is  done. 

TELL  a  joke  or  laugh  at  a  joke. 

WALK  while  meeting  with  one  or  two 
persons. 

ESTABLISH  priorities.    A  story  is  told  of 
a  professor  who  had  taught  for  thirty 
years.    Students  frequently  stopped  by 
his  office*  interrupting  him  while  he 
was  preparing  lectures  or  correcting 
paperst    A  colleague  noticing  all  of  the 
students  going  in  and  out  of  the  office* 
asked  "How  can  you  get  any  work  done 
with  all  of  those  interruptions?".  The 
professor's  reply? 
"Those  interruptions  are  my  work." 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  WORK?    ARE  YOU  MAKING  TIME 
FOR  IT? 


SCHOOL-AGE  ALLIANCE  (SACCA)IS  BORNllI 

In  the  midst  of  20*000  early  childhood 
educators  at  the  1987  NAEYC  Conference 
in  Chicago*  several  hundred  school-age 
professionals*  after  a  LONGGGGGG  labor* 
gave  birth  to  the  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 
ALLIANCE.    Over  and  over*  school-age 
conferees  reported  that  networking*  that 
is*  just  talking  and  sharing  problems  and 
solutions  with  each  other*  was  the  best 
part  of  attending  the  November  conference. 
The  purpose  of  SACCA  is  to  unify  the 
school-age  field  and  to  stimulate  and 
advocate  for  quality  SACC.    Thus*  this 
networking  need  will  receive  an  ongoing 
boost  throughout  the  year  from  SACCA. 
Look  for  more  updates  on  SACCA  in  the 
SAN  newsletter.    Congratulations  to 
David  Martin  (Pacifica*  CA)  for  being 
appointed  Interim  President  of  SACCA. 


WORKAND  LIVE  IN  EUROPE 

The  US  Military  in  Europe  is  seeking  civilian  employees  for  Child  Development 
Services  Ckwrdinators  and  Education  Specialists. 

Child  Development  Services  Coordinators  develop,  implement  and  supen^se 
Child  Development  Services  (CDS)  operators  which  are  designed  to  promote 
children^  physical,  social,  emotional  and  cognitive  growth  from  infancy  to  school 
age.  Applications  must  have  a  full  4  year  course  of  study  in  an  accredited  colleae 
or  university  leading  to  a  bachelor^  or  higher  degree  which  included  major  study 
in  education  or  in  a  subject  field  appropriate  to  Child  Development  Services 
positions. 

Education  Specialists  influence  and  initiate  curriculum  design  through  instruction 
and  preparation  of  lesson  plans.  Applicants  must  have  completed  a  full  4-year 
course  leading  to  a  bachelor^  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university 
which  Includes  at  least  18  semester  hours  in  education. 

BENEFITS  INCLUDE: 

•  starting  salaries  from  $18,358  to  $27,172  commensurate  with  experience 

•  vacation  and  sick  leave 

•  retirement,  and  health  and  life  insurance  programs 

•  tax-free  housing  allowance 

•  tuition-fee  American  Schools  for  children  (K-12) 

•  transportation  of  family  household  Qoods,  and  auto  at  government  expense 

•  use  of  military  retail  sale  facilities  (department  store,  etc.)  and  military  nr^edical 
facilities 

•  exciting  travel  opportunities 

•  employment  opportunities  for  spouses  and  family  members 

U.S.  citizens  may  be  required  initial  overseas  employment  agreement  Is  36 
months.  For  further  infonnation  please  write: 

Civilian  Recmitment  Center 
ATTN:A£AGA-CRC(SR-CDS-87) 
APO  NY  09403-0101 

The  United  States  Government  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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ACTIVITIES 

SUPER  STAR  ON  THE  SPOT  OPEN  STORE 


WHATtS  NEEDED. 

Tape  recorder  with  microphone  or  pad  of 
paper  and  pencil 

WHAT  IQ  Dfi: 

1.  Direct  the  kids  to  pair  up  with 
someone  born  In  the  same  month  as  them 

2.  Next#  tell  them  to  total  each  digit  In 
their  birthdates  (12-17-78=26  and  7-4- 
76=24).    Whoever' s  total  Is  larger  gets 
to  be  the  Super  Star  first.  The  other 
person  gets  to  be  the  Interviewer. 

3.  Each  Super  Star  chooses  which  famous 
actor#  singer  or  comedian*  they  would 
like  to  play.  The  other  person  Interviews 
the  star  and  then  they  switch  roles. 

4.  Kids  can  choose  to  Interview  In  private 
or  before  the  whole  group.  You  may  want 
to  set  the  stage  by  becoming  a  Superstar 
yourself  and  be  interviewed  by  another 
staff  member. 

Suggested  Questions: 

1.  Who  or  what  was  the  most  Important 
Influence  In  your  life? 


WHATtS  NEEDED = 
Fake  money:  $3 

"Store"  with  the  following  Items: 

sugary  chocolate  pastry*  (price  $1) 

coupon  to  a  movie  or  skating  ($1) 

canned  goods  to  donate  to  hungry  ($1) 

book  $3  -—^^y 

stickers  (pkg)  $2 

apples  or  other  fruit  ($.50  each) 

curly  shoelaces  $1 

WHAT  IQ  QQi 

1.  Direct  kids  to  get  together  with  three 
other  kids  (four  In  each  group)  who  are 
not  the  same  height. 

2.  Give  each  group  $3  in  fake  money 

3.  Tell  the  kids  they  can  spend  the  $  In 
the  store  on  two  conditions  -  Every 
one  In  the  group  must  agree  to  what 
the  money  Is  spent  on#  and  all  the 
money  must  be  used. 

4.  After  the  groups  decide*  let  them  go 
to  the  store  and  make  their  pu-ruhases. 

5.  Regroup  and  have  kids  share  verbally 
what  they  decided  to  buy#  how  they 
decided  and  why? 


2.  What  about  drugs  -  how  have  drugs 
changed  your  life? 

3.  If  you  had  to  do  It  over  would  you 
still  use  drugs?    Why?  or  Why  not? 

4.  What  are  your  plans  for  the  future? 

*  Choose  a  star  who  has  had  a  major 
difficulty  with  drugs. 

Fpr  example: 

1.  Art  Linkletter  whose  daughter  died  of 
a  drug  overdose 

2.  Betty  Ford  -  alcoholism 

3.  Rick  Nelson  -  died  in  a  plane  crash 
thought  to  be  related  to  drugs 

4.  Dwight  Gooden  who  was  arrested  on 
drug  trafficking  charges. 

From  DRUGS»  KIDS  AND  SCHOOLS 

•  "**  P.O  Box  120674 
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^  It  is  Important  to  talk  about  sugar 
and  chocolate  before  doing  this  activity. 
Many  professionals  categorize  refined 
sugar  and  chocolate  as  drugs  because 
both  are  addictive  and  harmful  to  the 
body.  A  complete  discussion  of  this  is 
covered  in  the  Chapter  "Everyone  uses 
somethlngl"  in  IMJfiSi.  KIDS  ^  5CHQQLS 
by  D.  J.  Tessler  (Scott*  Foresman  &  Co.) 

The  1dea#  OPEN  STORE#  was  sparked  from 
the  activity  MI  ALLOWANCE  from  the 
above  book. 

NOTE:  There  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers.  It  is  important  to  maintain  a 
spirit  of  openness  and  acceptance  of  all 
choices.    The  purpose  of  this  activity 
is  to  increase  kids'  unders'^anding  of 
how  they  make  decisions  and  why. 
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PROGRAM  PLANS 


SAVE  TIME  WITH  TAG 


"TAGl  YOU'RE  ITI"    What  a  universal  game 
expression.  Every  child  understands  the 
simple  concept  of  a  tag  game.  This 
mutual  understanding  of  tag  can  be  uti- 
lized to  solve  a  variety  of  dilemmas* 
like  not  having  much  time. 

Tag  games  may  also  provide  a  quick  solu- 
tion If  you  are: 

1.  not  familiar  with  other  activities 
that  take  just  a  few  seconds  or  minutes* 

2.  just  starting  out  a  play  session 
(which  requires  a  simple*  yet  engaging 
activity  to  absorb  both  their  attention 
and  high  energy  —  see  May/June  and 
July/ August  '87  Issues)* 

3.  losing  the  group's  attention* 

4.  without  equipment*  or 

5.  looking  for  suitable  Indoor  games. 

However*  before  you  tumble  Into  a  tag 
game  and  the  ever-present  possibility  of 
chaos*  you  will  be  well-served  by  imple- 
menting some  key  leadership  skills  (see 
also  Sept/Oct  '87  issue): 

*  SAFETY  (Physical):  Always  point  out  or 
ask  for  safety  factors  (slippery  floor* 
bodily  or  object  collision*  hard  or  high 
tags)  and  the  consequence  for  unsafe 
behavior*  like  sitting  out.    Place  easily 
identified  boundaries  at  least  five  feet 
from  walls  or  objects.  Also*  have  a  pre- 
arranged signal  for  an  Immediate  halt  of 
movement  in  case  of  Injury  or  CHAOSl 

*  SAFETY (Psyc hoi og 1 cal ) :  Whenever  pos- 
sible* Instead  of  one*  pick  two  or  more 
kids  to  be  "IT"  in  order  to  reduce 
anxiety  or  embarrassment*  and  to  make  It 
more  challenging  for  the  chased.    Do  a 
practice  or  slo-motlon  round  first  to 
relieve  the  tension  of  performing  in  the 
"real"  game*  to  answer  a  multitude  of 
questions*  and  to  demonstrate  any  safety 
considerations.  At  times*  It  may  be 
useful  to  provide  one  or  two  "Safe 
Bases"  (with  a  time  limit)  for  rest  and 
to  reduce  anxiety. 


0  1968 
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by  Jim  Therrell 
*TIME-SAVERS: 

-  DEVELOP  simple-worded*  concise  game 
descriptions*  starting  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  "IT"  and  the  latitudes  for 
the  chased. 

-  ASSEMBLE*  first*  Into  the  game  for- 
mation so  that  your  description  utilizes 
visual  Information. 

-  DEMONSTRATE  the  game  simultaneously 
with  your  description. 

-  PRACTICE  a  round  of  the  game*  if  you 
begin  to  be  peppered  with    a  steady 
stream  of  questions  about  rules.  Adapt 
the  game  as  necessary  after  the  practice. 

*  FANTASY:  Whenever  you  are  able  to 
Integrate  a  fantasy  with  a  tag  game*  you 
multiply  the  child's  engagement  and  joy 
in  the  game.    For  Instance*  Instead  of 
playing  Cumulative  Tag*  where  you  have 
to  be  tagged  three  times  before  you're 
frozen*  play  "Hospital  Tag"  where  each 
time  you're  tagged  you  hold  that  part  of 
your  body  with  a  hand*  and  the  third 
time  being  tagged  means  you're  unable  to 
move  -  until  the  doctor  or  the  ambulance 
comes  to  make  repairs  -  and  set  you  free! 


13 


TAG  GAMES 

If  you  need  to  get  your  group's  atten- 
tion and  start  them   moving  In  the  same 
direction  In  a  big  hurry*  play  "Every- 
body's It"!    Initially*  with  a  playful 
sense  of  urgency*  gather/herd/wave 
everyone  into  as  close  of  a  huddle  as 
possible*  without  touching  anyone  elsel 
Then*  in  your  best  scheming  body  lan- 
guage* clearly  state:  "The  pply  two 
rules  are  fro^^  if  tagged  —  and  


Con'  t  on  p*14 
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SAVE  TIME  WITH  TAG    Con't  from  p.  13 


EVERYBODY'S  ITU!  Start  tagging  and  very 
soon  the  whole  room  is  motionless 
Now  that  everyone  Is  giving  you  their 
utmost  attention*  the  entire  series  of 
games  becomes  easier.  Plus*  you've  al- 
ready established  some  credibility  as  a 
player I 

TRY  the  Hospital  Tag  game  as  described 
above.  It's  a  bit  more  complex*  but  now 
everyone's  listening.  Get  this  game  on 
the  road  before  too  many  questions 
arise  (try  a  practice  rDund)*  and  be 
willing  to  adapt  it.  You'll  probably 
receive  some  good  rule  adaptions  from 
the  kids. 

ONWARD  to  Triangle  Tag  (or  the  Bermuda 
Triangle  and  Hurricane  Tag?l).  Divide 
into  game  formation  with  groups  of  four. 
First  emphasize  that  everyone  will  have 
a  chance  to  be  "IT#"  then  ask  each  group 
to  pick  an  "ITt"    Have  the  other  three 
join  hands  -  the  triangle  -  with  the  IT 
outside  the  triangle.    One  person  on  one 
side  of  the  triangle  is  the  EYE  of  the 
hurricane  (everyone  gets  a  turn).  The 
object  of  the  game  is  for  the  IT  to 
catch  up  with  and  tag  the  "EYE"  and  stop 
the  Hurricane.    The  triangle  attempts  to 
turn  away  from  the  IT  —  in  a  whirlwind 
fashion  of  course*  changing  directions 
often  with  a  mind  of  its  own! 

SLIDE  next  into  a  game  of  Snake  In  The 
Grass.  The  Snakes  (pick  two  or  three) 
lay  down  on  their  stomachs  in  the  center 
of  the  boundaries  and  coirvnence  their 
hissing  sounds  and  other  snake  beha- 
viors. The  object  is  for  the  snakes  to 
crawl  and  tag  the  prey*  thus  magically 
turning  them  into  snakes  as  well.  Right 
before  you  start  this  game*  have  every- 
one else*  (the  prey)  gently  place  one 
finger  on  a  snake.    When  the  Snakes  call 
out  "Snake  In  the  Grass  1"  everyone 
quickly  moves  to  avoid  their  tag.  Let 
everyone  know  that  it^s  not  fatal  to  be 
tagged*  and  therefore  avoid  drastic 
escape  movements  which  may  cause  a  col- 
lision with  the  other  prey  or  stepping 
on  the  snakes 1    (You  may  want  to  change 
the  fantasy  to  Frogs  in  the  Marsh  ~  Hop 
i  Ribbetl) 
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As  you  review  and  play  these  games  in 
the  order  presented  here*  you  gain  an 
appreciation  of  the  rationale  for  this 
sequence. 

^  Start  out  simple  yet  engaging*  playing 
games  that  don't  require  a  high  degree 
of  physical  or  psychological  safety. 

*  Build  up  an  interrelationship  of  trust 
between  you  and  the  kids*  as  well  as 
among  the  kids  themselves.  For  example* 
build  touching  gradually  into  the  play 
session. 

*  Adapt  games  freely  and  to  add  a  dif- 
ferent fantasy. 

*  Anticipate  that  many  kids  will  seek 
to  push  both  their  physical  and  behav- 
ioral boundaries  to  the  limit*  so  make 
both  as  clear  as  possible  and  what  the 
specific  consequences  are. 

Finally*  remember  when  you  played  tag. 
Remember  the  fun  and  the  confusion*  and 
how  you  felt  when  you  were  being  chased 
—  "YOU* RE  IT!"    Remember  that  the  YOU 
out  there  playing*  provides  each  child 
with  a  wonderful  adult  role  model  -  one 
they  will  most  likely  emulate  in  the 
future.    If  you  have  any  difficulty 
Implementing  these  games  or  concepts* 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me.  After 
all*  play  leadership  is  much  more 
difficult  than  it  looksl 

00  Jim  is  a  regular  columnist  with  SAN 
and  is  available  for  free  consultation* 
7-10  AM  (Pacific  Time)*  at  415-319-7331. 
For  creative  leadership  workshops  and 
staff  training  (expenses  only!)*  pro- 
gram design  or  special  events*  contact 
him  at: 

PLAY  TODAY I 

1105  Oddstad  Blvd. 

Pacifica*  CA  94044 
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A  WEW  BOOK  FOR  A  NEW  AGE.' 
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Mo/LC  than  65  ^tep-by-^tdp  A.yU>tAaQJU,onJ>  ion.  fiicU 
to  tiia/in  tzntojUyig,  Jbzn^oKy  ma/iznzM^f  phyitaxit 
movmzrvt,  blo{^zedback,  and  guided  imag^. 

Jkd  lyitzgHxvtlon  oi  pky^tcaZ,  emotional,  tnt^Ztzatual, 
and  ^plnAXvuoJi  dzvztoprmnt  ^n  accoAcfance  w^k  tnnoA 
tJuxth  ^4  oi  paramount  tmpoAtancz  tn  tkz  ti^d  o^ 
zvQAy  lndJi\)tdmJL.  ThJU  ^  tkz  ba6tc  p/imi6z  on  u)kick 
tAarupMJiOnaZ  zducxitton  ^4  built. 

T/iayUpQA>soyiaJi  tducxitton,  i/)htck  is  lAjliat  tkij>  book 
Jji  about,  ^tAQMJ!sU  aiidoXtvz  tdOKnijiQ  thJiougk 
^(iZi-dlsco\jQAy. 


OTHER  WAYS,  OTHER  MEAWS 


AttoAdd  kooAznu^  Activttlu  ion.  Rzczpttva  LzoAyiing 


by  Alton  HaMAMon  J^.  &  Vtann  HustaZ 
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RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


AcnvrriES,  activities,  activities 

.       I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  $14.95 

  Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14.95 

Kids*  America  11.95 

 Amazing  Days  995 

_  Make  Mine  Music  8.95 

.  Children  Are  Children  11.95 

 Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun   "•2.95 

 Trash  Artists  Wbrkshop  8.95 

Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

■  _-  MAKING  THINGS:  The  Handbook  of 

Creative  Discovery  9.95 

  FROM  KIDS  WITH  LOVE   8  95 


TIM  EASY-TO-DO  After  School  Activity  Serit* 

^  Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts.  Cookbook, 

Holidays  12.95 

,  Set  B  -  Paper  Capers.  Puppets. 

Science  Fun  12.95 


GAMES,  HEALTH  *  SAFETY 

Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  1 2.95 

_    Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

  Come  &  Get  It  •  8.95 

■    Super  Snacks   4.95 

A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  Rrst-Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  14.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  WhJt 

Woukl  You  Do  If ...  ?  5.95 


SCHOOL-AQE  CHILD  CARE 

 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $12.95 

 School-A9«  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  ChiW  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication   4.05 

3:00  to  8:00  PM:  PROGRAMS  FOR 

YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS  16.95 
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CHILD  GUIDANCE  ft  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

\toL  1  9.95 

 Self'Esteem:  A  Ciassroom  Affair 

Vol.2  9.95 

 Private  "l"  .4.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  —  10.95 


PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

 WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

 Misbehaving*  12.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Teacher  11.95 

 School's  Out— Now  What?  10.95 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Skillstreaming  13.95 

 Avoiding  Burnout  •..  14.95 

 School's  Out-Nobody's  Home  4.95 


NEW- 


  OTHER  WAYS.  OTHER  MEANS  12  95 


•  Booif  Orthfs  to35  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 

•  OrdTS  more  than  $25  that  are  to  be  billad  must 
b»  •ccowp0ni*d  r/  agency  parchM  order. 

•  Money-beck  guerantee  on  all  ofd*n. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 ^  1  year  (six  issues)  14.95 

 2  years  (twelve  issi>es)  24.95 


S/lii   SAVE  SAVE   SAVE  SAVE 

.  DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AQe  NOT£S  NSWSLETTeft 


Order  PIVE  Or  more  subscriptions  to  the  same 
address  or  different  addresses  (but  billed  as  one) 
and  receive  the  following  discounts  that  will 
SAVE  you  money: 

15^  off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 

20^  off  for  20  to  49  sut>scriptions 

25%  off  for  50+  subscriptions 


Send  Orders  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

P.O.  Box  121038 
Nashvilte.TN  37212 

TOTALS,  SHIPPING  «  HANOUNO 

$  0  -  Jl2                1.75      $51  -  $75   4.50 

$13  -  J25   2.50      Over  $75 

$26-  $50              3.50        add  6%  of  book 

order 


NAME   

ADDRESS 
CITY   


-ZIP. 


STATE  

Total  Books  $   

Shipping  I  Handling  $  ^ 

SobKriptlon  I  

hJew  Q  Renewal  o 
Tetol  MyinatM  KMloeMi  $  . 


January/February  1988 


RESOURCES  RESOURCES 


1988  CSAC  CONFERENCE 


ALMOST  FREE  Game 


The  California  School-Age  Consortium 
Conference  will  be  held    February  19-20# 
1988  at  Chabot  College  in  Hayward  (San 
Francisco  Bay  area)*  California.  This 
Is  the  largest  SACC  Conference  anywhere 
and  Is  packed  with  both  a  variety  of 
top-quality  workshops  and  opportunities 
to  network  with  caregivers*  educators* 
administrators*  and  political  advocates 
for  quality  SA  programs.    Since  atten- 
dance Is  limited  to  1500  this  year*  If 
you  plan  to  attend*  reserve  your  spot 
earlyl 
Contact: 

Andrew  Scott 

CSAC  Conference 

2269  Chestnut  St*  Ste  117 

San  Francisco*  CA  94123 


For  kids*  4-10  years*  the  PLAY  H  5AEE 

helps  kids  learn  safety  tips  and 
have  fun  at  the  same  time.  It's  a  board 
game  that  can  also  be  used  as  a  poster. 
It  Includes  a  pa rent/ teacher  guide.  $1.00 
Contact:  SAFETY  TIME  GAMES 

P*0.  Box  6 

Akron  OH  44308 


SEND  IN  YOUR  1988  NAEYC  PROPOSAL  NOW  I 

NAEYC  I2M  Annual  Conference  will 
t^eid  ia  Anaheimr  CA  from  Nov,  JJhli. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  act  If  you  are 
thinking  about  presenting  a  school-age 
workshop  at  NAEYC.    See  the  Nov/Dec 
louflfl  ghlldrep  for  proposal  criteria  or 
contact  NAEYC  1988  Conference*  1834  Conn. 
Ave.  N.W.,  Wash.  DC  20009,  1-800-424-2460. 
DEADLINE*  Postmarked  by  January  29,  1988 
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FORWARDING  POSTAGE  GUARANTEED 


BULK  RATE 
U.S.  Postage 

PAID 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Permit  No.  695 


ISSUE 


TIME  OUT 
RELIVING  THE  SIXTIES 


SAVE  TIME  WITH  TAG  0^ 
A  SENSE  OF  TIMING;  THE  HUNCH 
THE    TIME    BOMB:  DRUGS 
TIME  SAVERS 
IT' S  ABOUT  TIME 
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FEATURE 


SMART  GIRLS 

In  the  U.S.#  only  four  percent  of  all  painters*  3%  of  machinists*  1%  of 
electricians*  plumbers  and  auto  mechanics  are  WOMEN.  Yet*  women  make  up 
52X  of  the  U.S.  population  I 

^  "Ten  year  old  Leanne  and  Melissa*  In  the  midst 
of  wires*  tubes*  plastic  casings*  take  apart 
and  investigate  a  tape  recorder." 

Who  makes  more  money*  engineers  or  teachers? 
Right*  engineers.  Their  starting  salaries  are 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  teachers  and  secre- 
taries. However*  only  SIX  per  cent  of  engineers 
are  women*  while  SIXTY-SEVEN  per  cent  of  the 
lower-paid  teaching  profession  are  women. 


"Eight  year  old  Latoya  builds  a  camera  from  cylinders 
program  and  learns  how  eyes  and  lenses  work." 


in    an  optic 


"Eleven  year  old  Maria  and  Magdalena  compete  in  a  simulated  canoe  race 
on  the  computer.  They  make  decisions  along  the  way  -  from  what  equipment 
to  take  to  what  course  to  follow  -  that  affect  the  outcome.  When  their 
"team"  gets  caught  in  a  torrential  rainstorm  without  the  tent  they 
decided  was  too  heavy*  they  think  twice  about  the  radio  they  thought 
they  couldn't  live  without." 

What  Leanne*  Melissa*  Latoya*  Maria  and  Magdalena  are 
doing  as  school-agers  will  probably  Increase  their 
chances  as  women  to  be  comfortable  and  confident  in  math* 
science  and  technological  activities.  It  may  even  spur 
them  on  to  become  electricians*  plumbers*  computer  tech- 
nicians* engineers  and  astronauts.  At  least*  that's  the 
reason  Girls  Club  of  America's  Operation  SMART  started  in 
January*  1985.  Operation  SMART  Is  a  program  to  encourage 
every  girl  to  "think  in  a  scientific  way...  to  generate 
questioning*  curiosity*  exploratory  urges*  and  the  habit  of  documen- 
tation." (Ellen  Wahl*  Operation  SMART  program  director*  as  quoted  in 
Lqs  Angeles  Times.  Friday*  Jan.  31*  1986) 

THE  OPERATION  SMART  SOLUTION: 

In  Operation  SMART*    girls  can  explore*    take  risks*    create*  discover* 
J  take  apart*  and  get  messy*  They  can  test  alternatives*  draw  conclusions* 
and  start  all  over  again  with  new  questions,  fcon't  on  p. 2; 
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SMART  GIRLS   (can't  from  p.  1) 


Operation  SMART  stresses  failure  not  as 
a  negative  end#  but  as  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  what  went  wrong  and 
why.    Girls  can  take  the  initiative* 
pursue  their  interests*  collect  and  use 
information*  and  make  decisions  about 
what  to  do  next. 

Social  expectations  for  girls  -  being 
neat*  getting  the  answer  right*  putting 
others'  needs  before  their  own  -  can  get 
in  the  way  of  scientific  pursuit*  which 
requires  a  singleness  of  purpose*  the 
courage  to  fail*  the  willingness  to 
learn  from  mistakes*  the  commitment  to 
challenge  oneself  constantly  and  push 
beyond  perceived  limits. 

Scientific  inquiry  can  give  girls  a 
sense  of  cor^trol  and  power  over  their 
own  lives  that  can  help  them  keep  their 
future  options  open  and  Increase  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  grow  into 
self-supporting  and  fulfilled  women. 

SPECIFIC  STRATEGIES: 

Make  sure  your  environment  is  inclu- 
sive. Walk  around  it  with  a  fresh 
perspective.    Do  the  pictures  on  the 
walls  say:    Everyone  can  do  science!? 
Choose  books  and  materials  carefully. 
Look  at  ti^e  number  of  pictures  of 
girls/women  versus  boys/men.    Look  at 
how  they  are  portrayed:  are  the  men 
and  women  taking  an  active  role?  Are 
both  pictured  as  observers?    Are  both 
well  represented  in  leadership  roles? 

Are  women  child  care  staff  enthusi- 
astic about  math*  science*  and  tech- 
nology?   How  can  you  bring  in  women 
role  models  to  provide  powerful 
science  figures  with  whom  girls  can 
identify? 

Be  alert  to  the  subtle  differences  in 
the  way  you  respond  to  girls  versus 
boys.    Don't  rush  to  protect  and 
rescue  girls  when  you  wouldn't  boys. 

Give  young  people  the  message  that 
sometimes  science  is  hard  and  takes 
persistence.    What  do  you  do  when  a 
child  is  struggling  with  a  concept  or 


a  skill?    Do  you  tell  the  child  to  go 
back  and  try  again?    Do  you  console 
the  child  and  say  don't  worry  about 
it?    Do  you  tell  boys  one  thing  and 
girls  another? 

Be  aware  of  how  socialization  affects 
what  children  do*  and  try  to  pinpoint 
where  differences  in  expectations  may 
affect  participation  in  math  and 
science.    Try  to  counteract  girls' 
inclination  for  neat  and  tidy 
projects  that  limit  them.  Respect 
cultural  differences*  but  don't  allow 
them  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
keeping  children  from  reaching  their 
potential  in  math  and  science. 

^^Be  a  conscious  group  manager.  Make 
sure  everyone  gets  a  chance  to  be  a 
leader  and  a  doer*  as  well  as  an 
observer  and  a  recorder.  You'll 
often  find  white  boys  the  most  confi- 
dent and  eager  to  "do"*  while  others 
watch.    Although  the  observer  role  is 
an  essential  one  in  science*  it  is 
crucial  that  girls  learn  to  take  risks 
and  get  directly  involved  in  the 
experience.    Structure  activities  so 
that  "lab"  partners  are  rotated. 
Makf*  sure  everyone  gets  to  do  every- 
thing* even  if  it  means  sometimes 
assigning  roles. 

In  planning  activities*  think  about 
in  what  ways  mathematical*  scientific 
and  technological  concepts  can  be 
Incorporated*  experimented  with*  and 
discussed.    Connect:  science  to  real 
life  events.    For  example*  taking 
apart  a  bike  to  learn  how  it  works 
and  how  to  maintain  and  repair  it  can 
be  experience*  knowledge  and  skills 
that  will  be  useful  in  a  girl's 
daily  life. 

It  is  projected  that  by  the  end  of  1988*  BOOiOOO 
girls  In  190  communities  will  have  participated 
In  OPERATION  SMART.    If  you  would  like  more 
Information  about  this  exciting  project*  contacti 

Ellen  Wahli  Dlroctor  of  Operation  Smart 
Girls  Clubs  of  America 
205  Lexington  Ave 

Now  York*  N  Y  10016.  212-689-3700 


*-  P  O  Box  120674 
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March/April  1988 


ACTIVITIES 


NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH 

March  1s  National  Women's  History  Month. 
It  Is  a  time  to  emphasize  the  unique  and 
dramatic  and  outstanding  contributions 
of  women  In  history.    SAN  Is  suggesting 
that  school -age  programs  use  March  to 
promote  women  In  Science*  Math  and 
Relevant  Technology  (see  feature  and 
curriculum  corner).  The  National  Women's 
History  Project  (PO  Box  3716,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95402    707-526-5974)  has  the 
following  titles  available  for  purchase: 

RACHEL  CARSON:  WHO  LOVED  THE  SEA 

SALLY  RIDE,  ASTRONAUT:  AN  AMERICAN  FIRST 

WOMEN  and  SCIENCE 

WOMEN  WHO  DARED  TO  BE  DIFFERENT 

WOMEN  IN  SCIENCE  TABLOID 

WOMEN,  NUMBERS  and  DREAMS 


SMART  JOBS 


THE  ELASTIC  MOTOR 


WHATts  NEEDED: 

Small  empty  coffee  can  with  plastic  lid 

Strong  rubber  bands 

Weights  -  fishing  or  metal  washers 

Nails  and  Hammer 

Tooth  picks 

WHAT  IQ  DQi. 

1.  Make  a  hole  In  the  exact  center  of  the  plastic 
I1d  and  the  bottom  of  coffee  can. 

2.  Thread  rubber  band  thru  the  hole  In  the  can. 
Put  a  toothpick  thru  the  rubher  band  end  to 
prevent  band  being  pulled  all  the  way  thru  the 
hole. 

3.  Put  several  washers  on  mid-portion  of  band. 

4.  Pull  other  end  of  rubber  band  thru  hole  in 
plastic  lid.    Snap  lid  on  coffee  can.  Secure 
rubber  band  to  lid  with  tooth  pick. 

5.  Roll  can  away  from  you.    Watch  as  It  automat- 
ically rolls  back  to  you. 

6.  Experiment  with  different  weights*  rubber  bands 
and  different  amounts  of  energy  used  to  roll 
the  can  away. 

7.  What  machines  use  similar  apparatus  to  produce 
energy  and  accomplish  work? 


Brainstorm  a;id  make  a  11st  of  women 
(mothers  and  friends)  and  their  careers. 
Underline  those  with  careers  related  to 
math#  science  or  technology.  Plan 
visits  to  underlined  workplaces.  Ask  the 
women  to  demonstrate  the  machines  they 
use  work.    If  possible*  arrange  for  kids 
to  try  out  machines.  Also*  try  to  obtain 
discarded  machines  that  kids  can  take 
apart*  back  at  the  program. 


SMART  CHARADE  TAG 


WHAT^S  H££I2£JL. 

Two  groups  of  players 

Pictures  and  Photos  of  many  different  scientists 


WHAT  IQ  D£h. 

1.  Group  One  decides  on  and  ucts  out  a  science 
career  -  No  sounds*  pleasel  -  the  other  group 
tries  to  guess  the  career.    Time  limit:  3  mins. 

2*  When  Group  Two  guesses  correctly*  Group  One  kids 
race  back  to  HOME  BASE.    Group  Two  tries  to  tag 
the  Group  One  kids  before  they  reach  HOME  BASE. 
All  kids  tagged  become  part  of  Group  Two. 

3.  Then  Group  Two  decides  and  charades  a  science 
career. 


WHEELS  AT  WORK 


WHAT'S  mDESh. 

Spools  and  Reels  of  different  sizes  and  shapes 
Screws  and  Washers 
Strong^  long  rubber  bands 
Wood  -  1/2^  thick  -  36"  square 
Screwdriver 


WHAT  IQ  DOi 


1.  Attach  5p  'ols  and  reels  to  wood  so  that  spools 
and  reels  can  move  freely.    Placing  washers 
between  spools/reels  and  wood  will  allow  for 
free  motion.    Attach  with  screws. 

2.  Connect  rubber  bands  from  one  spool  or  reel  to 
others. 

3.  Mark  spools  and  reels  with  marker  so  number  of 
revolutions  can  be  counted. 

4.  Experiment  with    different  combinations  to  make 
different  actions  occur. 

5.  Take  apart  old  watches*  clocks*  tape  recorders 
to  see  how  wheels  and  reels  make  these  machines 
work. 
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ACTIVITIES 


INTELLIGENT  EGG 


FOUR  OF  KIND 


WHAT^S  NEEDED; 

Two  fresh  eggs 
Five  tablespoons  sugar 
Two  glasses  water 
Watet^proof  marking  pen 

WHAT  TQ  DO? 

Prepare  glasses  ahead  of  time.    Add  sugar  to  one 
glass  of  water.    Test  glass  with  sugar  to  see  If 
egg  will  float.    If  It  doesn't,  add  more  sugar  till 
It  does. 

Ask  someone  In  the  "audience"  to  print  FLOAT  on 
one  egg  and  SINK  on  the  other  egg. 

Tell  the  "audience"  that  you  have  two  very 
Intelligent  eggs. 

Put  FLOAT  egg  in  the  sugar  water  and  SINK  egg  In 
plain  water. 

While  everyone  Is  still  arridzed*  break  open  the 
eggs  to  show  both  are  Just  regular  eggs.    Then  use 
eggs  in  an  egg  snack. 

What's  the  secret?    How  does  the  sugar  make  the 
egg  float?? 


WHATtS  U££D£Di 

One  deck  of  52  playing  cards 

WHAT  IQ  HQi. 

1.  Separate  cut  4  Aces*  4  Kings*  4  Queens*  4  Jacks. 

2.  Put  these  cards  together*  but  make  sure  each  set 
of  four  stays  together.    Add  to  rest  of  cards. 

3.  Holding  all  52  cards  In  one  hand*  keep  aces 
thru  Jacks  separated  from  the  rest  of  pack  with 
one  finger.    Try  to  do  this  without  drawing 
attention  to  the  separation. 

4.  Hand  the  cards  (Ace  thru  Jack)  to  another  per- 
son* saying;  "  'Cut*  this  deck  as  many  times  as 
you  want." 

5.  Then  lay  out  the  cards  on  table*  face  up.  Your 
audience  will  be  amazed  as  the  Aces*  then  Kings* 
then  Queens*  then  Jacks  are  laid  out  In  order! I 

Note:    This  doesn't  work  every  time*  but  enough  to 
be  a  great  trick  for  school-agers.    Some  kids  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  phrase  "cut  the  cards". 
You  may  want  to  define  the  phrase  by  demonstrating 
first. 


THE  CLOVE  HITCH 


ERLC 


WORK  IT  OUT 


WHATtS  li££D£Di 

Two  separate  pieces  of  string 
or  thin  rope  for  each  2  players 

WHAT  IQ  Dih. 

1.  Divide  Into  pairs, 

2.  Tie  string  as  In  Figure  A. 

3.  Give  each  pair  5  minutes  to 
get  free  from  each  other 
without  untying  the  string. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  five  minutes* 
show  the  trick  of  untangling. 


THE  TRICK 

One  player  makes  a  small  loop  with 
their  string.    Next*  place  this  loop 
on  the  back  of  the  other  players' 
left  hand  and  under  the  string  tied 
around  the  left  wrist. 
Pull  the  loop  over  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  then  thru  the 
section  of  the  rope  on  the 
front  of  left  wrist. 
EASY  -  right I? 

*  P.O  Box  120C74 
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WHAT'S  NEEDED; 

String  or  Rope  or  Shoelaces 
WHAT  IQ  USh. 

1.  Wrap  string  around  a  stick* 
pencil*  chair  rung 

2.  Cross  right  end  over 
left  end  of  string. 

3 


Wrap  left  end  around  pole* 
counter  clockwise  and  thru 
the  loop  formed  by  this 
wrap-around. 

4.  Pull  ends  -  Vollal 

5.  What  good  Is  this  knot? 
Use  It  to  secure  round  ob- 
jects to  something  else:  a 
pencil  to  backpack  or  note- 
book.   What  else?  Securing 
horses  to  a  hitching  post! 


Note:    Practice  makes  perfect  with  this  knot- 
tying.    Keep  trying  -  over  and  over  -  soon  you'll 
get  the  hang  of  It.    Also*  this  Is  definitely  for 
girls  -  remember  to  encourage  their  participation. 

»  From  THE  KLUTZ  BOOK  OF  KNOTS.  See  p.  15  for 
description  and  how-to-order* 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 

HUMOR:  A  POWER  TOOL 

by  Joel  Goodman 


riumor  is  a  powerful  tool.    It  can  be 
used  for  constructive  purposes        or  1t 
can  be  used  1n  destructive  ways.  How  can 
you  tell  which  Is  which?    You  might  find 
the  answer  in  the  following  questions: 

Is  the  humor  that  Is  being  used  (either 
spontaneous  or  planned)  related  to  what 
Is  happening  In  your  program  (as  opposed 
to  "telling  jokes  for  the  sake  of  tell- 
ing jokes")?    If  S09  then  It  Is  more 
likely  to  serve  constructive  purposes. 

Is  the  humor  that  Is  being  used  encour- 
aging school -agers*  readiness  to  learn 
(e.g.#  by  putting  them  in  a  positive 
frame  of  mind#  by  adding  energy  and 
alertness  to  the  group)?    If  so#  then  it 
will  be  making  a  positive  contribution 
to  your  group. 

Is  the  humor  that  is  being  used  a  form 
of  "laughing  with"  as  opposed  to  "laugh- 
ing at"?    The  more  you  can  "get  with 
it#"  the  more  effective  humor  will  be 
for  you.    The  checklist  below  will  give 
you  a  taste  for  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween "laughing"  with  others  and  at  others." 

1.  (aoing  for  the  jugular  vein. 

2.  Based  on  contempt  and  insensitivity. 

3.  Destroys  confidence  through  put-downs. 

4.  Excludes  some  people. 

5.  A  person  does  not  have  a  choice  in 
being  the  "butt"  of  a  joke. 

6.  Abusing  -  offends  people. 

7.  Sarcastic. 

8.  Divides  people. 

9.  Leads  to  one-downsmanship  cycle. 

10.  Reinforces  stereotypes  by  singling 
out  a  particular  group  as  the  "butt." 


4.  Involves  people  in  the  fun. 

5.  A  person  makes  a  choice  to  be  the 
"butt"  of  a  joke  (as  1n  "laughing  at 
yoursel f"). 

6.  Amusing  -invites  people  to, laugh. 

7.  Supportive. 

8.  Brings  people  closer. 

9.  Leads  to  positive  repartee. 

10.  Pokes  fun  at  universal  human  foibles. 

The  program's  environment  and  the  self- 
esteem  of     staff  and  school-agers  can 
be  enhanced  by  "laughing  with"  and  de- 
stroyed by  "laughing  at."  To  corrupt  one 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  sayings*  "You  can 
make  fools  of  some  people  all  of  the 
tim.e  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time*  but  youMl  pay  for  it."    It  is 
clear  that  humor-at-the-expense  of  others 
costs.    As  one  sixteen-year-old  Chicago 
student  put  1t#  "The  exploitation  of 
people  for  the  entertainment  of  others 
has  to  be  one  of  the  worst  things  you 
can  do  to  a  person." 

You  might  take  on  the  challenge  to  see  if 
you  can  minimize  the  use  of  put-downs. 
If  you  are  successfulp  youMl  find  much 
more  you  -  more(humor):  ^qu.  will  feel 
moiifi  self-confident  (because  no  one  will 
be  making  you  the  'butt*  of  a  joke)  and 
y£ai  will  feel  loorfi  group  cohesion  (be- 
cause the  kids  will  feel  safe  in  your 
program*  without  fear  of  being  "laughed 
at"  while  they  assume  new  roles  or  learn 
new  skills).      see  pAO  for  training  tips 

This  Is  excerpted  from  the  LAUGHING  MATTERS  maga- 
zine edited  by  Dr,  Joel  Goodman,    Subscriptions  to 
this  quarterly  publication  are  available  for  S15. 
For  more  information  on  LAUGHING  MATTERS^  on  the 
third  annual  national  conference  on  THE  POSITIVE 
POWER  OF  HUf^R  AND  CREATIVITY  (to  be  held  Saratoga 
Springs*  New  York  on  April  22-24,1986)*  or  on  the 
tenth  annual  HUMORi  CREATIVITY*  AND  MAGIC  workshop 
(to  be  held  August  7-12*  1988)*  please  contact  Dr. 
Goodman*  Director.  The  HUMOR  Project.  Dept.  S*  110 
Spring  Street*  Saratoga  Springs*  NY  12B66. 


1.  Going  for  the  jocular  vein. 

2.  Based  on  caring  and  empathy. 

3.  Builds  confidence. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


WHAT  A 


What  an  Important  step  I  took  when  I 
attended  the  1986  National  Association 
for  Young  Children  (NAEYC)  conference  In 
Washington #  DC.    I  had  gone  to  prepare 
myself  for  the  unique  sitluatlon  I  had 
just  Inherited  -  having  been  a  latchkey 
coordinator  for  all  of  three  weeks.  In 
the  public  school  system  where  I  work* 
two  latchkey  coord Inators*  each  having  a 
master's  degree  -  as  required  by  the 
state  -  admlnlnstrate  a  program  In  nine 
elementary  schools  for  400  school-agers. 
Twenty-four  caregivers^  most  with  prior 
experience  as  homemakers  and  grand- 
parenting*  are  provided  Information  on 
ways  to  Improve  the  after-school  envi- 
ronment through  monthly  Inservlce 
meeting.    At  least  once  a  week*  we  visit 
each  school  to  see  how  the  information 
Is  being  used.    This  was  our  beginning 
step  at  Improving  a  system  which  had 
existed  for  eight  years  without  state 
approval. 

The  next  step  was  the  1986  NAEYC  Confer- 
ence.   I  found  most  presentations  In 
the  school-age  track  to  be  relevant  to 
my  work.    Like  a  sponge*  I  tried  to  ab- 
sorb everything  In  FOUR  days.    I  started 
on  the  shuttle  bus  at  7:30  AM  and  didn't 
stop  until  5:30  PM.    I  missed  quite  a 
few  breakfasts  and  dinners. . .who  knows  I 
might  write  the  NAEYC  diet  book... 

The  highlight  of  the  conference  was  the 
people  I  met:  the  staff  of  School  Age 
NOTES    at  the  pre-conference  session; 
the  people  who  ran  school-age  programs 
In  Alaska*  Boston*  and  Florida;  as  well 
as  the  many  people  from  California  who 
were  already  doing  things  I  was  Just 
beginning  to  do  in  Michigan.    In  spite 
of  geographic  location*  age  of  programs* 
or  different  forms  of  administration  all 
attending  found  they  had  many  things  in 
common.    Problems  with  admini strati on* 
personnel*  inservlce  training  and 
licensing  exist  everywhere.     All  were 
looking  for  more  parent  involvement* 
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E  A  YEAR  CAN  MAKE 

by  Cheryl  Dorman 

quality  programming*  Improved  staff-to- 
child  ratios*  attractive  space*  better 
curriculum  and  MORE  MONEYl 

Following  the  1986  conference*  we  hired 
several  caregivers  with  college  exper- 
ience* started  a  parent  support  group* 
published  a  monthly  newsletter*  and 
Improved  the  adult-child  ratio.    We  also 
re-designed  the  after-school  environment. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  growth  1    WHAT  A 
DIFFERNCE  A  YEAR  CAN  MAKE  I 

To  the  many  people  I  cornered  in  Wash- 
ington* thank  you  for  all  the  encourage- 
ment you  provided.    Many  of  your  sugges- 
tions have  been  implemented  "Jn  our  pro- 
gram.   This  past  October*  our  efforts 
paid  off.    All  nine  programs  became 
licensed  a  mere  seven  years  after  the 
initial  application  was  filed. 

This  year  at  the  1987  Chicago  conference 
I  felt  like  an  old  pro.  (The  shuttle  bus 
was  a  piece  of  cake.)    After  using  School 
Age  NOTES  for  a  year*  I  couldnH  wait  to 
tell  Bonnie  and  Rich  to  keep  the  ideas 
coming.    I  saw  many  of  my  old  friends 
from  last  year;  their  enthusiasm  had  not 
waned. 

One  of  the  most  Informative  sessions  was 
about  state  networking  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  national  school-age 
alliance.    Back  in  Michigan*  we  are 
drawing  on  what  we  learned  in  Chicago  to 
eventually  organize  all  83  counties  into 
a  state-wide  coalition.    By  the  time  you 
read  this*  school-age  programs  in  our 
county  will  have  met  for  the  first  time 
to  brainstorm  ideas  on  how  best  to  or- 
ganize.     Another  step  

I  attribute  our  success  thus  far*  and 
our  future  success  to  NAEYC s  gift  of 
quality  child  care  information. 

Sec  p.  11  for  special  NAEYC  information  on  cele- 
brating the  WEEK  or  THE  YOOSG  CHILD  in  April,  1983. 
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WHAT  KIDS  FIND  FUNNY 

jby  Tracy  Besley 


When  I  was  asked  to  write  an  article  on 
what  kind  of  things  kids  find  humorous* 
I  thought  it  would  be  easy.    I'd  just  go 
to  work  and  observe  the  kids  there.  But 
I  soon  realized  I  was  wrong.    Some  of 
the  things  I  noticed  after  a  few  days 
were: 

I  associate  humor  with  laughter.    I  was 
writing  down  all  of  the  things  that  made 
the  children  laugh.    At  first#  I  was 
taken  back  at  the  kind  of  things  I  no- 
ticed children  laughing  at.    A  lot  of  it 
was  slapstick  type  of  stuff  -  when  a 
child  tripped  or  fell-  the  rest  laughed. 
Or  if  one  did  something  embarrassing  - 
dropped  something  or  said  the  wrong 
thing-  they  all  laughed.    It  took  me  a 
while  to  realize  that  they  were  not 
laughing  because  they  found  these  situ- 
ations funny  -  it  was  more  nervous 
laughter  -  relief  that  it  was  not  them 
being  embarrassed  or  hurt. 

Actual ly#  not  a  lot  of  laughter  was 
occurring  in  the  program.    As  I  observed 
further  -  there  didn't  seem  to  be  an 
abundance  of  laughter  outside  of  the 
program  either. 

What  surprised  me  was  that  the  kids  ex- 
pressed humor  in  so  many  ways  other  than 
laughter.    Sometimes  it  was  just  a  smile 
and  sometimes  it's  very  quiet  and  all 
that  was  noticeable  was  a  twinkle  in  the 
eyes. 

Also#  children  laugh  sometimes  from  sheer 
joy  and  delight*  but  it's  not  really 
humor. 

HAHAHAHEEHEEHEEHOHOHOHAHAHAHEEHEEHEKHOHOtrfHAHAHAHEEHEEHEEHOHOHO 

Would  the  kids  1l  your  program  like  to 
see  their  favorite  Jokes  1n  print?  Have 
tUm  write  to  SAN  with  their  best  belly 
busters.    Cartoons  with  captions  will 
also  be  considered* 

yAHAHAHn'HKtH^EHnmHOUAUAWiHEtHEtHttnOUOllOfamHAHttmEnEEmHOtK) 


Broken  down  Into  ages#  here  are  some  of 
the  things  I've  noticed  kids  find  funny. 

FIVE-  &  SIX-YEAR-OLDS: 
Joke  booKs#  tongue  twisters*  Pee  Wee 
Herman*  riddles*  silly  songs*  (like 
Kids  Songs*  or  Wee  Sing  Silly  songs). 


SEVEN-*  EIGHT-*  &  NINE-YEAR-OLDS: 
Joke  books*  tongue  twisters*  Pee  Wee 
Herman*  putting  one  over  on  adults. 


TEN-*  ELEVEN-*  &  TWELVE-YEAR-OLDS: 
Sarcasm*  Pee  Wee  Herman*  trying  out  new 
dances*  lots  of  girl-boy  interactions 
-  not  the  nervous  laughter  but  the  humor 
they  find  in  the  newness  and  fun  of  it 
all. 
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ACTIVITIES 


RAINBOW  WINDSOCK 


Cloth  or  Paper  In  rainbow  colors 
Scissors  Paste  Staples 
Thread  and  Needles  String 

WHAT  IQ  UQi, 

!•  Cut  out  one  12"  X  14"  and  stx  16" 
1  1/2"  pieces  of  cloth  or  paper  - 
each  piece  a  different  color  of  the  rainbow, 

2.  Join  the  12"  sides  together  -  either  sew#  paste 
or  staple  -  to  form  a  tube. 

3.  Attach  each  of  the  six  16  X  1  1/2"  pieces  to 
one  end  of  the  tube  to  form  the  wind  "tails", 

4.  Attach  3  pieces  of  string  -  8  Inches  long  -  to 
top  end  of  the  tube.    Use  to  hang  windsock  In 
the  air.      Enjoy  1 


RAINBOW  PRISMS 


WHAT'S  MEDOh. 

Three  dimensional  triangular  clear  glass 
Water  Mirror  Soap  Bubbles 

DISCUSSION;    Prisms  make  rainbows  by  bending 
white  1 Ight  which  "creates"  the  rainbow  colors. 
Three  different  prisms  are;    glass  and  sunlight; 
mirrors*  water  and  sunlight;  and  soap  bubbles. 

WHAT  IQ  DiL 

GLASS  AND  SUNLIGHT 

1.  Place  the  triangular  glass  In  a  window  so  that 
light  can  shine  thru  the  glass. 

2.  Look  on  the  walls  to  see  "rainbows".    Can  you 
see  all  seven  rainbow  colors? 

MIRRORS,  WATER  AND  SUNLIGHT 

1.  Fill  a  small  container  with  water. 

2.  Place  It  near  a  sunny  window. 

3.  Hold  mirrors  near  the  water.    Position  to  catch 
the  sunlight  as  It  Is  reflected  on  the  wall. 

4.  Experiment  with  tilting  water  and  mirror  till 
the  rainbow  forms  on  the  wall. 

SOAP  BUBBLES 

1.  Mix  1  cup  of  waters  1/2  teaspoon  sugar*  2  tea- 
spoons liquid  detergent  together. 

2.  Blow  through  a  plastic  straw  into  the  mixture. 

3.  Can  you  see  the  7  rainbow  colors  In  each  bubble? 

Note:    Be  sure  to  encourage  both  girls  and  boys  to 
do  these  experiments  and  to  talk  about  what  makes 
the  rainbow  colors.    The  seven  rainbow  colors  are; 
or4i>9#»  y*l^ow#  gre«n#  blu9#  Indigo/  &  violet. 


IN  GRINS 


HOW  TO  PLAY: 


Two  or  more  persons 


Call  out  or  write  on  newsprint  or  chalkboard  a 
"daffy  definition".    Players  need  to  think  of  a 
rhyming  pair  that  matches  the  definition.  This 
can  be  played  in  pairs  or  teams  or  as  one  group. 

For  example: 

Clothes  for  a  pineapple  =  Fruit  suit 
111  fowl  «  Sick  chick 

Oozing  coin  -    1  ? 

Changeable  money  =37  7 


From  CAPTAIN  D«s  1988  Coupon  Calendar 


HA  HA  HA 


HOW  TO  PLAY: 


Two  or  more  persons 

One  person  (adult  or  school-ager)  says  "HA",  the 
second  says  "HA*  HA".    Each  person,  in  turn*  adds 
another  "HA".    How  many  HA#  HA's  can  the  group  say 
before  everyone  is  laughing?    Any  number  of  kids 
can  play  -  even  two  -  going  back  and  forth  adding 
in  more  "HA"'s.    Try  having  kids  lie  down  on 
floor,  in  circle  with  one  kid's  head  lying  on  the 
next  kid*s  abdomen.    The  laughing  contagion  is 
multiplied  in  this  position. 

HAHAHAHEEHECHEEHOHOHOHAHAHAHEEHEEHEEHOHOSOHAHAHAHEEHEEHEEHOHOHOHAHAHA 

WHAT  DO  YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  CROSS  A  DUCK 
WITH  A  COW? 

M11k  &  quackers  (crackers) 

HAHAHAHEEHEEHEEHOMOHOmHAHAKEEHEEHEEflOHOHOBAHAHAnEEHEEHEBHOHOHOHAmHA 

CURRICULUM  CORNER  RESOURCES 

SCIENCE  EXPERII4eKrS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES  -  Th«  El«ctro«flnet 

CREATIVE  SCIENCING  «  Th«  Elastic  Motor 

SCIENCE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  EVERYDAY  THINGS  -  Wheels  At  Work 

SCIENCE  GAMES  -  SMrt  Charadt  Tag 

FUK-TIHE  MAGIC  -  Vanishing  Knot 

MAGIC  AND  THE  EDUCATED  RABOIT  -  Th«  Intelligent  Eflg 

-  Work  It  Out 

RAIN80W  F'JN  -  Rainbow  Prisms     iS^  p.  15) 

THE  KLUTZ  BOCK  OF  KNOTS  »  Th«  C10V«  Hitch  (SM  p«  IS) 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


pUV  

Write  and  act  out  a  play 
about  finding  &  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  a 
rainbow.  This  Is  a  fairy 
tale  from  wp.ny  countries. 
See  if  you  lan  find 
someone:  ser.ior  cit 
gr<^t-grandi«a 'ci\*.  a 
librarian  wlh->  \<^,.vn  iiu 
whole  story.  '."Aki  ci.jt it- 
ideas  to  write 
illustrate  your  own  story 


O 


RAINBOW  CLOTHES:  Use 
permanent  magic 
markers  or  fabric 
paint  to  decorate 
T-shirts,  tennis 
shoes y  backpacks, 
cloth  patches,  wrist- 
bands In  rainbow 
colors. 


RAINBOW 


WINDSOCK 


RAINBOW 
PRISMS 

See  p.  8 


RAINBOW  SNACK:  Select 
7  fruits  and  7 
vegetables  -  one  of 
each  rainbow  color. 
Make  a  rainbow  fruit 
salad  and  vegetable 
dish.  Serve  for 
snack. 


THE  CLOVE  HITCH 


CO 

o 


SOFT  PRETZELS: 
Make  soft  pretzel 
dough  and  shape 
into  different 
pretzel  knots. 
Bake  and  serve 
for  snacks. 


See  p.  4 


VAJ7ISHING  KNOT:  Wind 
long  shoelace  or 
string  around  four 
fingers  of  left  hand- 
forming  an  X.  Pull 
one  end  -  fold  over  - 
through  the  loop  - 
leaving  a  tall.  Pull 
tight  to  form  knot. 

Pull  ends  and  knot 
vanishes . 


ARTISTIC  KNOTS: 
Macrame,  weaving, 
wind  chimes  all 
employ  knots  to 
create  beautiful 
works  of  art.  Local 
artists  and 
MAKING  THINGS  (p.  15) 


can  help. 


THE  NECESSARY  KNOT: 
Have  materials  for 
kids  to  make 
necessary  knots  -  in 
sewing,  in  sports 
(fishing) ,  in  play 
(rope  swings) ,  in 
clothes  (knotted 
belt) .  Display 
pictures  of  items. 


THE 


a 
u 


Z2 


IN 


GRINS 


See  p.  8 


Watch  short  segments 
of  women  comediennes. 
Carol  Burnett,  Lily 
Tomlin,  Goldlc  Hawn, 
Lucille  Ball,  Shelly 
Long,  Whoop le 
Goldberg .  Do  imita- 
tive skits  or  stand- 
up  acts  spontaneously 
or  practiced. 


HA  HA  HA  Game 


See  p.  8 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN'S  BOOK  DAY  - 
April  2nd,  Check  out 
these  Humor  Books: 
A  Treasury  of  Laughs 
for  Boys  &  Girls 

Biggest  Riddle  Book 
in  the  World 


WHAT  MAKES  YOU  LAUGH? 
Take  photos  of  kids 
laughing  -  display. 
Have  kids  draw  or 
paint  things  that 
make  them  laugh.  Tape 
record  kids  laugh  - 
replay.  Have  a 
Giggle  Day.  Show 
Laurel  &  Hardy  films. 


O 


WATER  GLASS  MAGIC: 
Fill  water  glass  2/3 
full.  Cover  with 
cardboard.  Turn  over 
holding  cardboard  in 
place.  Let  cardboard 
go.  What  happens? 
Why?  The  cardboard 
stays,  held  by 
vacuum  pull  in  glass. 


VrtAT'S  YOUR  NUHEEn?  Tell 
soneone  you  can  guess 
their  ftgc  and  birth  nonth. 
HOW?  Use  this  formula: 
BIRTH  MOKTH  X  i  +  5  X  50 
+  AGE.  Have  then  tell  you 
the  total .  Then  you 
subtract  250.  The  first 
number  is  the  month.  Last 
two  are  the  age.  Ex: 
6  (June)  X  2  -  12  +  5-17 
X  50  -  850  +  7  (ACFO  «  887 
887  -  250  -  6n7 


WORK  IT  OUT 


INTELLIGENT 
EGG 

See  p.  4 


FOUR 
OF  A 
KIND 
See  p.  4 


See  p.  4 


< 


CELEBRATE  WOMEN'S 
HISTORY  MONTH  by 
designating  three 
days  of  each  week  in 
March  for  girls  to 
be  the  leaders  or 
the  first  chosen  in 
every  activity. 


SMART 
CHARADE 
TAG 


See  p.  3 


ELECTROMAGNET:  Wind 
thin  insulated  wire 
around  an  iron  bolt. 
Leave  V  of  wire  free 
on  each  end  of  wire. 
Attach  each  wire  end 
to  each  terminal  post 
on  a  dry  cell.  Pick 
up  metal  with  your 
magnetized  bolt. 


THE 
ELASTIC 
MOTOR 
See  p.  3 


a: 
< 

CO 


WHEELS 
•  ;  AT 

WORK 
See  p 


® 


BIRD  NESTS:  Find 
abandoned  bird  nests 
to  observe,  take 
apart,  look  at  urder 
microscope , 
categorize  materials 
that  make  up  nest  and 
decide  what  type  bird 
makes  wtiat  nest. 


GROW  CRYSTALS:  Break 
up  charcoal  in  pie 
plate.  Add  2  T.  each 
of  water,  salt, 
bluing  and  ammonia. 
Crystals  will  form 
as  liquids  convert  to 
a  gas.  From  Bubbles 
Rainbows  6f  Wormg 
(Gryphon  Itouse) 


BRICK-MAKING:  Mix 
clay  (from  earth  or 
art  supply  store), 
straw  and  wfi(cr  in 
bucket .  Fxpcrimcnt  to 
find  what  anwunt  of 
each  material  makes 
beat  bricks.  Form 
dough  into  brick 
fihagea.  Dry  In  sup  or 


SOIL  TESTS:  Examine 
small  samples  of  soil 
under  a  microscope, 
by  touching,  by 
testing  for  acidity 
or  alkalinity.  Visit 
local  agricultural 
center  for  help  with 
this. 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


SMART  ROLE  MODELS:  HOW  TO  BE  ONE 

Most  child  care  workers  are  women.  Most 
women #  as  young  g1rls#  have  not  had 
exciting  and  meaningful  SMART  (Science* 
Math  And  Relevant  Technology)  activities 
to  carry  Into  adult  life.    In  spite  of 
the  dramatic  Increase  In  women  lawyers 
and  doctors*  most  girls  still  do  not 
aspire  to  be  scientists*  certified 
accountants*  engineers  or  astronauts. 

At  the  1987  NAEYC  conference*  Rachael 
Theilheimer  of  Operation  SMART  (see  p.  1 
&  2)*  shared  the  following  activity. 
Developed  by  Dr.  Heather  Johnston  Nichol- 
son* Director  of  Girls  Club  of  America's 
National  Resource  Center*  its  purpose  is 
to  help  women  examine  their  attitudes 
toward  math  and  science  from  childhood. 
This  is  the  first  step  toward  becoming 
free  of  childhood  fears*  anxieties  and 
misconceptions*  and  free  to  be  interes- 
ted and  enthusiastic. 

PROPS  NEEDED > 

Seven  pieces  of  8"X10"  cardboard 
Magic  marker 

1.  Ahead  of  time*  print  in  large  letters 

BORED  STIFF  MATH  WHIZ  NONE/ALL  THESE 
VALIANT  STRUGGLER  MS/MR  ANXIETY 

FUTURE  DOCTOR  OR  NURSE 
BUI  LDER/TINKERTOY/ ARCHITECT 

one  phrase  on  a  separate  cardboard. 


2.  Place  cards  in  different  sections  of 
room 

3#  Tell  participants  to  think  back  to 
when  they  were  6  to  12  years  old.  How 
did  they  feel  about  math  and  science. 

4.  After  they  have  decided*  ask  them  to 
move  to  card  which  best  describes  them. 


5.  Have  each  share  why  they  chose  the 
card.    How  did  being  a  girl  (or  boy) 
affect  how  they  related  to  SMART? 


MARSHMALLOW  MANIA 

This  activity  is  designed  to  bring  out 
the  fun-lov1ng#  laughing  side  of  too- 
often  serious  adults.    It  can  also  be 
used  with  kids*  but  they  don't  seem  to 
need  it  as  much  as  we  adultsi 


WHAT'S  NEEDED; 

Players  divided  into  groups  of  five 
Two  bags  of  large  marshmallows 


1.  Give  each  group  ONE  marshmallow. 

2.  Tell  them  to  pass  it  around  the 
circle*  clockwise. 

3.  After  10  seconds*  slip  one  more 
marshmallow  to  a  player  in  each 
group  with  the  instructions  to  pass 
it  counter-clockwise. 

4.  Keep  adding  more  marshmallows  to  each 
group.    Before  long*  everyone  is 
tossing  marshmallows  to  everyone  and 
full  of  humor. 

NATIONAL  HUMOR  MONTH 

To  recognize  April  as  National  Humor  Ntonth»  this 
Issue  of  SAN  contains  FOUR  articles  and  two  weeks 
of  curriculum  activities  related  to  humor. 

Humor  and  laughter  are  credited  with  providing 
many  benefits  -  from  Increasing  the  body's  ability 
to  fight  Infection  and  cancer  ...  to  releasing 
stress*  fear»  anxiety*  embarrassment*  hostility  and 
anger  ...to  being  a  groat  form  of  physical  exer^ 
else.    One  hundred  to  200  belly  laughs  a  day  are 
supposed  to  equal  ten  minutes  of  rowlngi  (See 
Uiiah  AQi  Bfl  Well,  PSYCHOLOGY  TODAY,  Oct  '87.) 
However^  the  ultimate  benefit  of  laughter  Is  that 
It  makes  us  feel  SO  GOOOl 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


SACC  ALLIANCE  NEWS 


The  School-Age  Child  Care  Alliance  which 
was  formed  at  NAEYC  in  November  is  still 
exploring  organizational  structure* 
membership  services*  and  dues. 

The  SACCA  Interim  Board  has  been  in- 
formed by  NAEYC  officials  that  direct 
affiliation  with  NAEYC  is  not  possible. 
This  is  because  the  NAEYC  affiliate 
structure  1s  geographically-based  rather 
than  by  Interest  area.    However*  NAEYC 
has  offered  continuing  support  for  the 
expansion  of  the  school-age  child  care 
field  by  accommodating  the  SACC  Pre- 
Conference  Day*  encouraging  membership 
and  affiliation  with  state  and  local 
AEYC's*  and  offering  space  in  NAEYC s 
Affiliate  Newsletter  for  disseminating 
information  about  SACCA  and  SACC. 

The  1988  NAEYC  Conference  1n  November  is 
in  Anaheim*  Calif,  (home  of  Disneyland). 
SACCA  is  currently  planning  a  one-day 
training  event  during  the  Pre-Conference 
Day  and  an  evening  Alliance  Caucus.  SAN 
will  keep  you  informed  of  both  Alliance 
news  and  school -age  events  at  NAEYC. 


1988  IS  SPECIAL  YEAR  FOR  CHILD  CARE 

Child  care  in  1988  is  getting  lots  of 
attention  and  fanfare.    Much  of  the 
flurry  of  activity  revolves  around  the 
1988  WEEK  OF  THE  YOUNG  CHILD  and  the  Act 
for  Better  Child  Care  Services  (ABC). 

PBS*  Sesame  Street*  Captain  Kangaroo* 
and  Mr.  Rogers  will  all  have  special 
programs  during  the  week  of  April  10- 
16th  to  highlight  the  concerns  of  child 
care  in  America.    PBS's  special*  WHO 
CARES  FOR  AMERICANS  CHILDREN?*  will  air 
April  13th. 

Congress  has  introduced  a  $2.5  BILLION 
Act  for  Better  Child  Care  Services  (HR 
3660  and  S.  1885).    THE  WASHINGTON  MEMO 


(Nov  23*  1987)  -  published  by  Day  Care 
Information  Services  -  has  a  detailed 
report  on  this  bill  and  its  chances  for 
success.    Thirty-four  Senators  and  143 
Representatives  are  presently  sponsoring 
this  bill. 

By  highly  publicizing  the  WOYC*  NAEYC 
hopes  to  bring  to  everyone's  attention 
that  quality  child  care  is  crucial  to 
America's  children.    The  ABC  is  an 
avenue  to  quality  care.  For  more  infor- 
mation* contact  your  local  AEYC  or  the 
Alliance  for  Better  Child  Care. 


advertisement 


WORK  AND  LIVE  IN  EUROPE 

The  US  Military  in  Europe  is  seeking  civilian  employees  for  Child  Development 
Services  Coordinators  and  Education  Specialists. 

Child  Development  Services  Coordinators  develop,  implement  and  supervise 
Child  Development  Services  (CDS)  operators  which  are  designed  to  promote 
children's  physical,  social,  emotional  and  cognitive  growth  from  infancy  to  school 
age.  Applications  must  have  a  full  4  year  course  of  study  in  an  accredited  colleae 
or  university  leading  to  a  bachelorls  or  higher  degree  which  included  major  study 
in  education  or  in  a  subject  field  appropriate  to  Child  Development  Services 
positions. 

Education  Specialists  influence  and  initiate  cuniculum  design  through  instruction 
and  preparation  of  lesson  plans.  Applicants  must  have  completed  a  full  4-year 
course  leading  to  a  bachelor^  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university 
which  includes  at  least  18  semester  hours  in  education. 

BENEFITS  INCLUDE: 

•  starting  salaries  from  $18,358  to  $27,172  commensurate  with  experience 

•  vacation  arni  sick  leave 

•  retirement,  and  health  and  life  insurance  programs 

•  tax-free  housing  allowance 

•  tuitior>-fee  American  Schools  for  children  (K-12) 

•  transportation  of  family,  household  goods,  and  auto  at  government  expense 

•  use  of  military  retail  sale  facilities  (department  store,  etc.)  and  military  medical 
facilities 

•  exciting  travel  opportunities 

•  employment  oppoftunhies  for  spouses  and  family  members 

U.S.  citizens  may  be  required  initial  overseas  employment  agreement  is  36 
months.  For  further  information  please  write: 

Civilian  Recruitment  Center 
AnN:AEAfiA«CRC(SR-CDS-87) 
APO  NY  09403-0101 

The  United  Slates  Government  Is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Emplo^'er. 
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PERMITTING  HUMOR  IN  PLAY 


For  the  most  part*  granting  yourself  the 

permission  to  Inject  a 
little  humor  Into  your 
^ij^^  leadership  style  can  be 

f^^yy0  l^ke  trying  to  pushpin 
I  v^/ ^  jello  to  the  wall?  you 
V  0        know  It  just  won't  work* 

I      •  so  you  don^t  even  con- 

sider It  or  risk  being 
embarrassed*  looking  silly*  or  getting 
frustrated  -  much  less  trying  1tl 

Not  all  of  us  are  natural  at  Injecting 
humor  Into  our  dally  exchanges  with  kids. 
When  we  play  there's  often  the  pressure 
of  just  trying  to  complete  the  activity 
or  game  without  major  chaos  erupting. 
This  pressure*  as  well  as  other  con- 
straints* can  easily  put  a  damper  on 
one's  willingness  to  Inject  humor.  How- 
ever* permitting  humpr  Xsx  "play"  ^  part 

Jji  your  leadership  style  jcl^ii  speii 

difference  between  txsiO,         and  burnout. 

First*  Injecting  humor  Is  really  not 
that  difficult  and  It  can  serve  a 
surprising  number  of  daily  goals.  Also* 
humor  can  take  form  In  many  ways: 

A.  Playing  The  Role  ("Police  Officer" 
for  when  It's  time  to  clean  up;  "Game 
Show  Host"  when  you  want  some  ques- 
tions answered;  "Little  Kid"  in  order 
to  model  or  mirror  behavior*  or  to 
let  your  child-self  out  to  play.) 

B.  "Laughing  Handkerchief"  (As  you  toss 

a  hanky  into  the  air*  ask  which  ever 
kids  are  listening  to  laugh  as  long 
as  the  hanky  Is  in  the  air.) 

C.  "In  Slow  Motion"  (During  a  game 

announce  that  "the  slow  motion  camera 
is  trained  on  us"*  demonstrate*  then 
ask  the  kids  to  try  it.) 

As  you  can  see*  the  main  ingredient  in 
humor  with  kids  is  FANTASY.    Begin  to 
utilize  your  imagination  (unlimltedl)  to 


hy  Jim  Therrell 

create  new  roles*  new  ways  of  moving* 
new  rules*  new  games. 
Start  looking  for 

new  props  (a  foam  r^yCX'-^^ 

lobster  that's  a  hat*  l/^'^Cri^ 

a  micro  tuba*  a  slide 

whistle*  Groucho  glasses*  W  M] 

oyebrows  &  moustache)        M^T  7 

which  show  that  you  can  [ 

be  silly  and  fun-loving  too  (as  well  as 

a  discipl inarianl). 

Next*  makfi  A  commitrnQnt  ia  risk..  It's 
not  easy  to  let  go  of  familiar  styles  of 
leadership*  even  if  they  don't  work  very 
well.    Knowing  that  habits  die  hard*  you 
must  make  a  specific  commitment  of  time 
for  how  long  or  how  many  times  you  will 
attempt  to  become  a  vehicle  of  humor 
(at  least  for  6  weeks*  once  a  dayl) 
Gradually  let  go  of  the  purely  adult 
role  which  says  you  can't  be  silly* 
pretend*  or  act  like  a  kid. 

Also*  let  go  of  the  notion  that  com- 
pleting an  activity  or  game  will  make  a 
difference  in  five  years^    This  can  be  a 
real  barrier  to  granting  yourself  time 
and  permission  to  wear  your  humor  hat. 
What's  much  more  important  is  to  empha- 
size hov^  the  activity  is  proceeding. 
Otherwise*  you're    Ikely  to  rush  and 
push  the  kids  to  finish  "on  time."  (If 
you  just  have  to  finish-up  because  you 
promised  the  parents  or  principal*  then 
at  least  add  a  fantasy  like  "Beat  the 
Clock"  to  the  activity.) 

Finally*  realizing  that  humor  is  readily 
available  to  you  is  really  a  product  of 
your  state  of  mind  or  present  attitude. 
The  following  strategies  will  help  you 
to  achieve  a  more  relaxed*  confident* 
and  positive  state  of  mind: 

TURN  "Lemons  into  Lemonade."  Sometimes 
you're  faced  with  an  ornery*  undisci- 
plined* or  "lost"  child*  or  the  equip- 

Ccon't  on  p.  13) 
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PERMITTING  HUMOR  IN  PLAY  (con '  t  from  p..  12 ) 


ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


ment  you  were  counting  on  1s  misplaced* 
borrowed  or  broken  (or  It's  raining! )• 
Consider  It  a  challenge  and  opportunity 
to  test  your  mettle  and  creativity  (in- 
stead of  fretting*  stewing  or  explodlngl) 

ANTICIPATE  that  problems  will  arise  with 
the  chlld(ren)  or  event  and  ENVISION 
yourself  creating  a  solution.  This 
mind-set  will  take  the  surprise  and 
frustration  out  of  dealing  with  kids  and 
your  job  environs.    Also*  it  sure  helps 
to  know  a  few  quick  tricks  if  you  get  in 
a  jam#  (See  Jan/Feb  issue:  SAVE  TIME 
WITH  TAG. ) 

PARTICIPATE  with  the  KIDS!    This  habit 
will  help  you  develop  a  much  deeper 
appreciation  for  the  way  kids  think  and 
feel.    With  such  appreciation  you  can 
better  see  the  humor  in    play  situations. 
This  practice  not  only  helps  you  to  see 
opportunities  for  humor*  it  also  pro- 
vides a  great  model  for  the  kids  of  how 
to  play  and  interact  in  a  group  setting. 

And  finally*  a  warning;    Humor  with  kids 
is  not  sarcasm*  put-downs*  or  a  cause 
for  embarrassment  (except  yours  1).  There 
is  a  fine  line  here*  and  the  way  not  to 
cross  It  is  to  kQ?p  your  luimon  in  tuna 
with    your  Qpnfi-natured  s^H.    In  other 
words*  don»t  let  a  rotten  day  or  bad 
moment  affect  the  tone  of  your  inter^ 
actions  with  the  kids,    instead*  disci- 
pi  ine  yoursel  f  to  for. us      a  present 
momfijit  (a  child's  eyes  or  find  a  smile- 
even  your  ownl). 

And  remember*  permitting  a  little  humor 
with  the  kids  may  very  well  begin  by 
humoring  yoursel fl 

<><>  Jim  Is  a  regular  SAN  colurrnlst.    He  Is  avail- 
able for  FREE  consultation,  7-10  AM  (Pacific  Time), 
at  415-359-7331.  (NOTE:  Jim's  tel. I  was  Incorrectly 
listed  In  the  Jan/Feb  issue.)  For  creative  leader- 
ship workshops  and  staff  training  (expenses  onlyl), 
program  design  or  special  events*  cont-ct  him  at: 
PLAY  TOOAYI  1105  Oddstad  Blvd.    Paclfica*  CA  94044 
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NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  CHILD  CARE  STAFF 


The  National  Child  Care  Staffing  Study  (NCCSS)  is 
the  first  comprehensive  profile  In  more  than  ten 
years  of  people  working  In  child  care  centers. 
This  18-month  study*  which  began  In  December*  1987 
will  examine  professional  preparation*  demographic 
characteristics*  pay*  working  conditions  and  rate 
of  turnover  In  245  centers  In  Atlanta*  Boston* 
Detroit*  Phoenix  and  Seattle. 

A  severe  staffing  crisis  is  occurring  at  the  same 
time  of  an  Increasing  demand  for  child  care 
services.    Centers  report  difficulty  in  recru^lng 
and  retaining  adequately  trained  staff;  parents 
are  more  and  more  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
child  care. 

The  policy  implications  of  the  staffing  shortage 
are  staggering.    Not  only  have  training  and 
consistency  of  staff  been  Identified  as  a  major 
determinant  of  quality  services*  but  staffing 
decisions  affect  the  availability  and  cost  of 
services.    By  examining  the  links  between  the 
characteristics  of  the  child  care  staff*  their  job 
satisfaction^  and  the  overall  quality  of  care* 
the  NCCSS  will  contribute  to  efforts  to  create  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  for  quality* 
affordable  child  care  services. 

For  more  information*  contact  Marcy  Whitebook* 
Child  Care  Employee  Project*  P  0  Box  5603* 
Berkeley*  CA  94705*  415-653-7148. 


HAHAHAHEEHEEHEEHOHOHOHAUAHAREEHEEHEEHOHOHOHAHAHAHEEHESHEEHOHOm 
HAHAHAHEEHEEHEBHC^OHOHAHAHAHEEHEEHBEHOHOHOHAHAHAHEEHEEHEEHOHOHO 


SHOULD  WE  GET  FUR  FROM  A  SKUNK? 
Yes#  as  fur  as  possible* 

WHAT  DO  YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  CROSS  AN  OWL 
WITH  A  SKUNK? 

A  bird  that  smells  bad  but  doesn't  give 
a  hoot« 

WHAT  IS  A  BUTT  BLOTTER  or  RUMP  RIBBON? 
Toilet  paper I 
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HUMOR  NOTES 


Working  on  a  paper  one  day  and  talking 
out  loud  to  myself #  I  tried  to  look  up 
the  word  'facilitator'  In  the  diction- 
ary.   "Well  here's  facilitate  and  facil- 
itation.   What  about  facilitator?  - 
tator  -  tator?    Where's  tator?"  I  started 
laughing  out  loud  because  saying  "tator" 
sounded  so  funny.    The  other  teachers 
asked  what  I  was  laughing  about.    When  I 
told  them,  one  laughed  and  said  "tator 
tots".    Then  she  really  went  off  laugh- 
ing and  said  "That  would  be  a  great  name 
for  a  child  care  center  -  Tators  for 
Tots. 


HAHAHAHESHEEHBEHOHOflOHAHAHAHBEHEEHEEHOHOHOHAHAHAliBEHEEHEEHOHOHO 


Recently,  we  got  a  catalog  filled  with 
activity  books  in  the  mall  at  our 
center.    Some  seemed  quite  ridiculous. 
We  laughed  at  several  titles  and  then 
started  making  up  our  own: 

101  ART  PROJECTS  TO  MAKE  WITH  LEFTOVERS 

CREATIVE  MOVEMENTS  WITH  OTIPS 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  COMMON  POTATO  CHIP 


fiAfiAfiAHEEHEEHEEH0H0HOHAHAl{AHEeHEEHBEHOH0H0HAHAHAHEEHEEHEEH0H0H0 

It  was  the  day  the  NAEYC  validator  came 
to  make  her  visit.    The  school -age  pro- 
gram director*  Dawn  Sterling*  was  natur- 
ally NERVOUS.    But  she  was  feeling  okay 
about  the  visit.    Things  were  going 
well.    She  was  glad  they  had  decided  to 
have  English  muffin  pizzas  for  snack- 
Healthy*  easy-to-serve  and  a  favorite  of 
the  kids.    Until  ...  as  one  of  the  pizza 
rounds  was  being  served... It  slipped  and 
landed  upside  down  on  the  head  of  eight- 
year  old  Johnny  Zhu.    No  one  moved.  No 
one  spoke.    Then*  Johnny  laughed.  Then* 
everyone  laughed;    the  tension  broken  1 


The  rule  at  the  program  was:    shoes  on 
at  all  times  -  a  decree  from  the  fire 
department.    Michael*  a  kindergartener 
was  stopped  by  the  caregiver  because  his 
feet  were  shoeless.    When  confronted* 
Michael*  looking  down  at  his  feet*  ex- 
claimed* "My  goshi    That  sure  was  a 
really  powerful  sandwich  1    It  took  my 
shoes  off  while  I  was  eating." 


HABASAHEEHEEHEEaOHOHOHAHAHAHEEHEEHEEHOHOHOHABAHAHEEfiEEHEEHOIOHO 


At  the  staff  holiday  dinner,  Susanne* 
who  Is  real  short  and  tiny*  was  describ- 
ing a  scenario  with  the  kids  that  after- 
noon.   Several  kids  had  thrown  a  blanket 
over  the  loft  and  had  crawled  under  with 
a  flashlight.    Susanne  also  had  joined 
them-    One  kid  cursed.    With  a  s1gh  of 
relief*  another  kid  said  to  Susanne: 
"That's  the  difference  between  you  and 
the  other  teachers.    You  don't  yell  at 
us  for  cursing-"    Susanne  told  the  k1ds; 
"Well*  you  really  shouldn't  use  those 
words".    "Oh*  she  is  just  like  the  rest" 
asserted  another  kid.    But  the  first  kid 
defended  her:  "No  she  isn't*  she's 
cool".    One  of  the  other  teachers  chimed 
in:  "Oh*  surs*  the  kids  think  you're 
cool  because  you're  so  short;  they  think 
you're  a  kid  just  like  themi". 
Everyone  laughed. 


HAHAHAnEEHEEREEHOBOHOHAHAHAHEEHEEHEEHOHOHOHAHAfiAHEEHEEHEEWHOfiO 


Two  of  the  older  boys  were  always  asking 
if  they  could  play  their  clarinets.  One 
day*  the  caregiver  sa^'i  "Oh*  all  right* 
for  a  few  minutes."  Tney  played  "Tequila" 
which  has  a  good  beat.    Suddenly*  all 
the  kids  and  caregivers  were  dancing  and 
laughing*  full  of  electric  energy. 

Tlicknks  to  Dawn  Sterling  and  Tracy  lies  ley  for  their 
huntorous  contributions , 
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LIMITED  OFFERS 


TMC  TABLEIOH  LEAHNIhO  SlKlls 

"KAiNBOW'  1 


RAINBOW  FUN 

by  Imogene  Forte 

Great  theme  book!  Fun  ideas 
for  things  to  make  and  do 
with  the  marvelous  "junk" 
that  is  already  at  your  finger- 
tips. 

4.95 


THC  / 


The  Klutz 
Bock  of 
Knots 

by  John  Cassidy 


\HE  KLV'IZ  BOOK  OF  KNO IS 
is  no  ordinary  ■'all^you'CniMtn 
__  is-rcad-ii"  book.  Each  copy 
S8.95  0)fncs  complcic  with  5  feci  of  n\|i»n 

vorU  and  each  of  Ihc  25  knols  cun  Iv 
praciiccd  right  ihcrc  on  Iho  promiso>. 
lied  ihrough  ihc  dic-cui  liolc>  ihal  acconipany  each  of  the  illuslrjiion'^ 

It's  knoi  tying  for  ihc  landlubber,  an  absolutely  foolproof  connect -ihc- 
dots  system  that  creates  a  unique  gift,  an  intriguing  puzzle,  a  practical 
tool,  and  an  entertaining  book. 
All  tied  up  together. 


RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

  I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  S14.95 

  Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14.95 

  Kids'  America  11. 95 

 Amazing  Days  9.95 

  Make  Mi ^  Music   8.95 

 Children  Are  Children  11.95 

  Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  12.95 

 Trash  Artists  Workshop  8.95 

  Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 MAKING  THINGS:  The  Handbook  of 

Creative  Discovery  9.95 

  FROM  KIDS  WITH  LOVE  8.95 

Th«  EASY-TO-DO  Afttr  School  Activity  S«r1ct 

  Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts.  Cookbook. 

Holidays  12.95 

 Set  B  -  Paper  Capers.  Puppets. 

Science  Fun  12.95 

GAMES,  HEALTH  &  SAFETY 

  Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

  Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

  Come  &  Get  It  8.95 

  Super  Snacks  4.95 

  A  Sigh  of  Reliel:  The  Firat-Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  14.95 

  A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Ald:  What 

Would  You  Do  If ...  ?  5.95 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD.  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $12.95 

  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16.9s 

 ^.ctivities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEi'C  Publication   4  95 

 3:00  to  6.00  PM:  PROGRAMS  FOR 

YOUNG  .ADOLESCENTS  16.95 
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CHILD  GUIDANCE  ft  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

  Please  Don1  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Altematives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

  Sell-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol  1  9.95 

  Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  9.95 

  Private  "I"   4.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  10.95 

  OTHERWAYS.  OTHER  MEANS   12.95 


PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

  WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE"* 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

  Misbehaving*  12.95 

  Survival  Kit  lor  Teacher  11.95 

  School's  Out— Now  What?  10.95 

  Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Skillstreaming  13.95 

  Avoiding  Burnout  14.95 

 School's  Out-Nobody's  Home  4.95 


NEW" 


THE  KLUTZ  BOOK  OF  KNOTS  MM 

RAINBOW  FUN  


000*  Orders  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 
Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  be  billad  must 
be  accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order. 
Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

  1  year  (six  issues)  14.95 

  2  years  (twelve  issues)  24.95 


SAVE   SAVE   SAVE   SAVE  SAVE 

DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AQB  NOTES  NeWSLETTER 


Order  FIVE  or  more  subscriptions  to  th.i  same 
address  or  different  addresses  (but  billed  a.-^  one) 
and  receive  the  following  discounts  that  will 
SAVE  you  money; 

15%  ofl  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 

20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscriptions 

25%  off  for  50+  subscriptions 


S«nd  Ordtft  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

P.O.  Box  121036 
Nashville,  TN  37212 

TOTALS.  SHIPPING  «  HANDUNO 

$  0-$12    1.75      $51  -$75   4.50 

$13  -  $25    2.50      Over  $76 

$26  -  $50    3.50        add  6%  of  book 

order 

NAME   

ADDRESS  —  

CITY  

STATE  


.ZIP. 


Total  Books  $  .  .  

Shipping  &  Handling  $   

Subscription  $  

New  □  Renewal  □ 
Told  Pftyimnt  Ewclofd  $  . 


March/April  1988 


RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


SALARY  SURVEYS:  HOWTO'S 


THE  BOTTOM  LINE 


"Salary  Surveys?    How  to  Conduct  One  In 
Your  Community"  1s  a  newly  revised  32- 
page  booklet  providing  a  step-by- step 
guide  on  how  to  collect  reliable  Infor- 
mation about  child  care  staff  salaries 
and  benefits.    Includes  sections  on  why 
salary  data  Is  useful*  procedures  for 
collecting  data#  methods  for  financing  a 
survey*  and  how  to  publicize  survey 
results  and  use  the  data  to  build  sup- 
port for  wage  upgrading  policies. 
"Salary  Surveys"  Is  designed  to  be  used 
by  groups  who  have  little  or  no  previous 
research  experience.    A  removable  sample 
survey*  which  has  been  tested  In  eight 
communities*  can  be  used*^  as  Is*  by 
groups  undertaking  the1r^6wn  surveys. 

Written  by  Marcy  Whitebook*  Executive 
Director  of  the  Child  Care  Employee 
Project*  and  Dan  Bellm*  child  care  advo- 
cate* It  Is  available  from  CCEP*  P  0  Box 

5603*  Berkeley*  CA  94705  for  $4.00/copy. 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++^ 

+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


IM  Child  Q^r^  Action  Campaign  (CCAC) 
will  convene  ^  national  popference. 
"Child  Care:  The  Bottom  Line"*  March  17 
-18,  1988  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  In  New 
York  City.    Five  hundred  leaders  from 
business*  media*  government  and  public 
Interest  groups  are  expected  to  attend 
to  analyze  the  economic  Impact  of  child 
care  on  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  and  on  families  themselves.  By 
casting  the  child  care  debate  In  econo- 
mic terms*  and  drawing  the  link  between 
an  increased  Investnient  In  child  care 
and  economic  well  being*  this  conference 
can  affect  the  change  necessary  to  Im- 
proving th  i  child  care  system. 

For  more  Information*  contact  Amy  Moore* 

"hi Id  Care  Action  Campaign* 

^9  Hudson  Street*  Rm  1233* 

New  York*  NY  10013*  (212)  334-9595. 
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WHY  WE  STOPPED  SUMIVIER  CARE 

by  Dawne  Stirling 

Firsts  let's  take  a  look  at  school-age  child  care.  It  1s  care  for 
children  ages  five  through  twelve  years  in  the  hours  before  and  after 
school.  Programming  generally  1s  full  of  choices*  not  too  structured* 
different  from  school  and  approximately  five  hours  long.  School-agers* 
In  care*  potentially  spend  nine  and  a  half  months  in  the  school-age 
program.  For  many*  they  will  be  In  school-age  care  from  kindergarten 
through  sixth  grade*  a  total  of  seven  years.  Can  you  fathom  being  In 
the  same  school-age  prograr  for  seven  years?  Probably  not.  Therefore* 
when  considering  whether  to  extend  a  school*-age  program  Into  the  summer* 
careful  examination  Is  needed. 

What  Is  summer  care?  What  could  It  be?  These  are  the  Important  ques- 
tions   to  consider.     When  I  think  of  summers  as  a  child*    I    have  very 

, special    memories.     There  were  days  filled  with  swimming*    capture  the 

.flag*  tennis*  scavenger  hunts*  song  fests  and 
much  more.      I  remember  swimming  nearly  every 
single  day.      We  could  swim  so  long  and  play 
so    hard    in  the  water  that  it  would  hurt  to 
breath  when  I  got  out.      I  recall  overnights 
under    stars  in  sleeping  bags  with  camp  fires 
and  scary  tales.    Several  times  we  camped  far 
in    the    woods  and  had  to  carry  all  the  sup- 
plies and  gear  in.     What  fun  I  recall  having 
during    the  summer.     So  much  different  than 
the  school  year.    There  were  new  and  challenging  environments  to  explore 
[and    conquer*    new  friendships  to  form  and  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
available    that  were  particularly  conducive  to  summer   weather.  Summer 
time  offered  plenty  of  time  to  revitalize  for  the  school  year. 


For  children:  being  away  from  the  school- 
year  program  for  the  summer  and  attending 
a  different  program  specifically  designed 
and  run  for  the  summer  months  can  be 
beneficial  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One* 
the  kids  would  have  a  break  from  the 
standard  school-age  program  similar  to 
the  break  they  get  from  school.  They 
would  also  have  opportunities  to  develop 
new  friendships*  explore  new  environ- 
ments* learn  new  skills  with  different 
adults  who  are  specifically  trained  and  enthusiastic  for  summer  care. 
Opportunities  to  attend  special  sports  camps*  day  camps*  sleep-over 
camps  would  become  available  for  the  kids.  Many  of  these  programs  have 
years  of  experience  organizing  and  running  summer  programs  for  children. 
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WHY  WE  STOPPED  SUMMER  CARE  (cowt  from  p.  i) 


Staff  can  also  benefit  from  being  away 
from  the  school-age  program  in  the  sum- 
mer.   They*  too*  can  enjoy  a  breather* 
after  a  school  year  of  working  closely 
with  a  group  of  kids.    Staff  in  some 
school-age  programs  are  part-time  and 
don't  necessarily  want  more  hours.  They 
might  be  students  who  want  to  travel 
home  for  the  summer  to  work  full  time. 

Closing  for  the  summer  can  mean  the 
director  will  not  have  to  re-hire  and 
re-train  "new"  staff*  which  is  a  real 
plus  for  preventing  director  burn-out. 
Summer  can  be  a  time  to  re-organize 
files*  work  on  special  projects*  clean 
out  storage  closets*  and  do  the  kind  of 
fix-ups  and  remodeling  the  school  year 
calendar  does  not  facilitate. 

In  making  the  decision  to  open  for  the 
summer  months*  some  of  the  changes  to 
consider  are  the:  1)  longer  hours  for 
staff  and  children*  2)  higher  fees  and 
deposits  for  parents*  3)  increase  of 
work  hours  and  staff*  4)  new  and  differ- 
ent program  approach*  5)  access  to  ade- 
quate resources.    The  two  months  of 
summer  programming  requires  a  fresh 
approach. 

We  are  closing  for  the  th'Ird  summer  in 
a  row  after  being  open  for  ten  previous 
summers.    Our  first  summer  closure 
wasn't  easy.    Parents  panicked  at  the 
first  announcements  although  many  had 
been  involved  in  the  decision.    We  con- 
tacted and  reviewed  local  summer  pro- 
grams in  order  to  assist  parents  in  the 
transition.    This  was  the  nardest  and 
most  difficult  piece  we  dealt  with. 
But*  after  the  first  year  of  closing  the 
benefits  were  acknowledged  by  children* 
parents*  and  staff.    The  children  were 
refreshed  by  the  new  experiences.  When 
they  returned  in  September*  the  kids 
found  the  after-school  program  exciting 
and  rather  special.  Seeing  friends  again 
and  sharing  experiences  from  the  summer 
helped  form  healthier  attitudes  toward 
the  school-age  program.    The  parents 
were  happy  because  their  kids  enjoyed 
new  and  varied  experiences.  Former  staff 
returned  ready  to  begin  the  year  rejuve- 
nated* energetic*  and  enthusiastic. 

*  P.O.  Box  120674 
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IF  YOU  MUST  PROVIDE  SUMMER  CARE* 
CONSIDER  THESE  IDEAS: 

[]  Create  a  whole  new  program  with  a 
new  director*  new  staff*  new  name* 
even  some  new  kids.     ■  - ''^t^^ 

Plan  some  ^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^H 
activities  'i'^^ftj^^^^^K^^^K^ 

experiences  to 

1  y       f  f  e  rent^l^^^^^^^^^^H 
setting  -  ^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

church*  camp  site*  ^HIHHHHHi 
community  parks  and  pools*  library* 
or  computer  center. 

C]  Plan  a  system  for  kids  being  able  to 
attend  sports  camps  or  an  overnight 
camping  week.    One  program  divided 
the  summer  into  five  two-week  ses- 
sions.   Parents  could  sign  their  kids 
up  for  all  five  two  week  units  or 
just  one  or  two.    This  allowed  for 
kids  to  attend  special  sports  camp* 
go  visit  the  non-residential  parent 
and  go  on  vacation  without  losing 
their  place  in  the  program  or  without 
their  parents  having  to  financially 
commit  themselves  to  the  whole  summer. 

[]  Utilize  local  libraries  and  other 
community  resources  that  have  infor- 
mation on  camping*  arts  and  crafts 
projects*  games*  songs  and  anything 
else  that  would  make  your  program 
special . 

[]  Begin  planning  for  the  summer  program 
as  early  as  you  can.    This  will  help 
make  it  less  stressful  during  the 
transition  period  at  the  beginni  j  of 
summer. 

For  the  amount  of  time*  cost  and  work  it 
takes  to  develop*  start-up  and  run  a 
quality  summer  program*  consider  your 
options  seriously.    Remember  and  think 
about  what  summer  care  can  be  for  a 
child. 


00    Dawne  Stirling  Is  the  Director  of  the  Litch  Key 
Children's  Center  In  Seattle^  HA, 
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SAMPLE  PLAN  FOR  TWO-WEEK  SESSIONS 


This  summer  at  Sunrise  is  going  to  be  better  than  ever. 
With  fun  experiences  planned  for  preschoolers  and  the  schoolage  ''Superstars'\ 


June  1st— 
June  10th 

Puttb^gUaUTbgeiher 
Like  the  great  chefs 
of  the  world  we'll  be 
mixing,  combining, 
and  making  all  kinds 
of  things.  Some  to 
eat  and  some  just  for 
the  fun  of  it.  Our 
"menu"  will  include 
bread,  clown 
make-up, 
silly  putty, 
candles, 
and  rock 
gardens. 
Well 
visit  a 


factory  and 
a  paint 
factory. 


June  13th- 
June  24th 

New  Found  Friends 
What  do  you  do  with 
sticks  and  socks, 
plus  a  little  paper 
and  wood?  Make 
puppets.  And  we 
will.  After  making 
puppets  we'll  make 
some  costumes  and 
a  theatre  and  treat 
our  parents  to  an 
"offbroadway" 
show.  Well  also  get 
a  visit  from  a 
professional  puppet 
maker  to  see  how 
puppets  are  made. 


June  27th- 
July  8th 

Secret  Codes  and 
Magic 

Magic!  Codes! 
Secret  messages! 
Get  ready  to  learn  a 
little  about  them  all. 
We'll  learn  how  to  do 
magic  tricks  and 
write  messages  in 
secret  codes.  Once 
you've  learned,  it 
will  be  time  to  try 
them  out  on  your 
friends.  Our  special 
activities  will  include' 
a  trip- to  the  Post 
Office,  writing  to  pen 
pals,  and  of  course, 
a  magic  show. 


July  25th- 
August  5th 

Creepies,  Crawlies 
and  Other 
Beautiful  Things 
Have  you  ever  tried 
being  friends  with 
tedy  bug?  Well,  it's 
about  time  you  did.  ' 
We'll  create  exdtinj^ 
projects,  including 
terrariums,  bug 
catchers,  and  bird 
feeders.  Then  we'll 
visit  bee  hives,  a  pet 
store,  and  there  will 
be  a  very  special  trip 
to  the  Desert  Sonora 
Museum. 


July  11th- 
July  22nd 

The  Wonders  of  Paper 
and  Fabric 
Starting  from  the 
very  beginning  we'll 
actually  make  paper. 
Followed  by 
"Oragami'*(theartof 
folding),  books, 
photography,  basket 
weaving,  tie-dyeing, 
and  boat  making. 
Visits  to'a  newspaper 
and  a  printer  top  off 
the  week's  fun. 


August  8th- 
August  19th 

Around  the  World 
Where's  China?  And 
how  far  of  a  walk  is 
it?  Plan  to  learn 
about  the  worid  by 
making  maps  and 
globes.  Weil  learn 
different  customs  by 
making  things  from 
around  the  worid. 
We'll  have  fun 
making  pinatas. 
We'll  see  food 
from  Japan  being 
made  at  Benihanas, 
pictures  from  a  travel 
agency,  and,  we 
too,  will  travel  on 
a  scavenger  hunt. 


August  22nd- 
August  29th 

Sun  Power 
It's  big.  It's  bright. 
And  it  keeps  us 
warm.  But  what  else 
can  the  sun  do?  We'll 
make  solar  ovens, 
dry  our  own  food  and 
fruits,  and  learn 
about  energy 
conservation.  Visits 
from  solar  engineers 
and  a  fascinating 
trip  to  the  famous 
Ahwatukee  House  of 
the  Future  brighten 
up  the  end  of  summer. 


Optional 
Programs 

For  an  additional 
charge  we  are 
offering  Gymnastics, 
Ballet,  Swimming 
Lessons,  Free  Swim 
lor  Schoolagers, 
Computer  Classes, 
and  a  Kindergarten 
Readiness  Class. 


There's  More 

We're  looking 
forward  to  an 
exdting  summer.  In 
addition  to  our 
regular  activities, 
well  be  square 
dancing,  bowling, 
going  to  movies, 
learning  to  speak 
Spanishi'and 
practicing  our 
manners  by  visiting 
a  restaurant.  We're 
even  planning  to  go 
fishing. 
O 


**Summer  at  Sunrise** 
will  be  happening 
soon.  Enroll  by 
May  20th  and 
receive  a  free  Ttshirt. 
Please  call  for  more 
information  and  to 
arrange  a  visit. 
Be  sure  to  visit  our 
Toddler  Center  too. 
It  will  be  open  with 
lots  of  fun  activities 
forages  20  months 
and  up.  We  serve  20 
months  to  schoolage 
(10  years). 


AT  SUNRISE 


*  Thanks  to  the  SUNRISE  FOUNDATION  in  Scottsdale,  AZ  for  permission  to  include  this  flyer  in  SAN, 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


PERSONALITY  SELF-RATING  SCALE 


USE  THIS  SCALE  IN  ORIENTATION  OR  TRAINING  SESSIONS  WITH  TEEN-AGE  STAFF.  IT  IS  A 
GREAT  LEAD-IN  FOR  DISCUSSIONS  ON  EFFECTIVE  GROUP  LEADERSHIP. 

Circle  the  appropriate  number  following  each  trait.    FOUR  1s  outstanding* 
THREE  Is  above  average.  JMl  Is  average*  QUE,  Is  poor. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

35. 

36. 


Do  I  maintain  a  well-groomed  appearance? 
Do  I  have  a  pleasing  voice? 


Is  my  posture  alert  and  poised? 
Do  I  make  friends  easily? 
Do  I  exert   positive  leadership? 
Am  I  generally  thoughtful  of  the  feelings  of  others? 
Is  my  enthusiasm  sincere  and  contagious? 
Do  I  persevere  until  I  achieve  success? 
Am  I  sincere  In  my  Interest  In  other  people? 
Am  I  ambitious  to  get  ahead? 
Do  I  get  along  well  with  others? 
Do  I  react  constructively  to  criticism? 
Do  I  remember  names  and  faces? 
Am  I  punctual  on  all  occasions? 
Do  I  have  and  evidence  a  spirit  of  cooperation? 
Am  I  free  of  prejudice? 

Do  I  know  how  people  react  In  most  situations? 
Am  I  generally  a  good  listener? 

Do  I  refuse  to  allow  what  other  people  say  to  hurt  me? 

Can  I  criticize  without  giving  offense? 

Do  I  usually  like  people  for  what  they  are*  or  do  I  wait 

to  see  if  they  like  me? 

Is  my  disposition  cheerful? 

Do  I  enjoy  being  part  of  a  group? 

Am  I  reliable? 

Can  I  adapt  myself  to  all  situations? 
Am  I  easily  discouraged? 
Do  I  apply  myself  to  problems  of  each  day? 
Can  I  make  decisions  quickly  and  accurately? 


Am  I  loyal  to  my  supervisor  and  co-workers? 
Do  I  try  to  get  the  other  person's  point  of  view? 
Am  I  neat  and  clean  In  my  work? 

Do  I  know  where  I  make  my  mistakes  and  do  I  admit  them? 
Am  I  looking  for  opportunities  to  help  others  better? 
Am  I  following  a  thought  out  plan  for  Improvement  and 
advancement? 

Can  I  accept  honors  and  advancements*  yet  keep  my 
feet  on  the  ground? 

Am  I  playing  the  game  of  life  honestly  and  fairly  with 
myself*  my  co-workers*  and  with  the  school-agers  I  lead? 

Evaluate  your  score.    If  your  score  totaled  over  100»  your  personality  rating  Is 
definitely  superior.    If  you've  been  honest  with  yourself,  you  are  among  the 
people  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed.    90-100  Is  above  average.  75-90  Is  average 
Below  75  shows  room  for  Improvement.    How  did  you  rate? 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


SUFFERING  SIBLINGS 


ROBERTO  and  RACHEL 

Roberto^  ftge  II  Is  suppose:!  to  help  Rachel #  age  7# 
with  her  hooMVork  every  day.    Lots  of  other  kids 
offer  to  help  Rachel;  kids  that  would  enjoy  It* 
Roberto  doesn't^  he  would  rather  play.  Rachel 
stamps  her  feet#  cries  and  screams  at  anyone  else 
who  offers  to  help  her  and  Insists  that  Rob  help 
or  **Hom  will  spank  you." 


RUSTY,  RONNIE  and  RUTH 

Now  eight  years  old.  Rusty,  Ronnie  and 
Ruth#  triplets^  argue  and  bicker  almost 
constantly.    They  bring  lunch  In  one  big 
container  and  fight  over  having  to 
share. 

GEORGE t  AKOSUA  and  JONATHAN 


George,  10  and  Akosua,  9,  follow  Jonathan,  5, 
everywhere  and  run  Interference  for  him  with  other 
children.  They  make  sure  he  gets  the  toys  he  wants 
and  that  no  one  takes  them  away  from  him.  They 
have  Instructions  from  their  mom  to  hit  anyone  who 
hurts  Jon. 

During  the  summer*  many  programs  have 
more  sibling  pairs  and  trios.  School- 
agers*  whose  parents  may  have  felt  okay 
to  leave  them  at  home  alone  after  school* 
are  now  needing  all-day  supervision. 
Increasingly*  parents  are  looking  for 
summer  supervision  for  kids  as  old  as 
nit.uh  graders.    Siblings  in  the  same 
program  add  a  challenge*  especially  if 
one  or  more  of  the  siblings  is  a  teen! 

How  to  surmount  the  summer-sibling  scene 
and  still  have  sanity  when  school  starts? 
One  of  the  things  that  has  helped  me  is 
a  book  called  -  Sibl Ings  Without  Rivarly 
by  Adele  Faber  and  Elaine  Maylish. 

My  first  experience  with  siblings  was 
with  my  own  brother  and  sisters.    I  came 
to  believe  that  I  did  not  have  much  in 
common  with  them  except  having  the  same 
parents.    I  decided  that  given  a  choice* 
I  woulo  probably  not  choose  my  siblings 
as  my  friends.  Faber  and  Maylish  say: 

"Instead  of  worrying  about  siblings  becoming 
friends,  I  began  to  think  about  how  to  equip  them 
with  the  attitudes  and  skills  they^d  need  for  all 
their  caring  relationships.    There  was  so  much  for 


by  Tracy  Besley 

them  to  know.    I  didn't  want  them  hung  up  all  their 
lives  on  who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong.    I  wanted 
them  to  be  able  to  move  past  that  kind  of  thinking 
and  learn  how  to  really  listen  to  each  other*  how 
to  respect  the  differences  between  them,  how  to 
find  ways  to  resolve  differences.    Even  If  their 
personalities  were  such  that  they  never  could  be 
friends,  at  least  they  would  have  t'.ti*  power  to 
make  a  friend  or  be  a  friend." 

So  the  first  step  toward  coping  with 
siblings*  for  me*  was  giving  up  the 
expectation  that  siblings  are  going  to 
behave  reasonably  toward  one  another 
simply  because  they  are  related.    When  I 
let  go  of  this  expectation*  I  am  able  to 
allow  their  negative  feelings  toward 
each  other.    Before*  I  would  deny  their 
feelings  with  comments  like  "But  sh.e's 
your  sister"  or  "How  could  you*  he's 
your  brother?" 

Faber  and  Maylish  point  out  a  puzzling 
paradox: 

"INSISTING  UPON  GOOD  FEELINGS  BETWEEN  _ 
SIBLINGS  LED  TO  BAD  FEELINGS.  ALLOWING 
FOR  BAD  FEELINGS  LED  TO  GOOD  FEELINGS." 

I  learned  the  hard  way*  as  the  authors 
point  out*  the  importance  of  treating 
each  child  as  a  unique  individual  and 
avoiding  comparsions.    Whether  favorable 
or  unfavorable*  comparsions  cause  unhap- 
piness.    Instead  of:  "Why  can't  you  hang 
up  your  clothes  like  your  brother?"*  try 
describing  what  you  see*  "I  see  your 
jacket  on  the  floor".    Or*  describe  what 
you  feel*  "That  bothers  me".    Or*  describe 
what  needs  to  be  done*  "The  jacket  be- 
longs in  the  closet.".    Instead  of: 
"You're  much  neater  than  your  brother."* 
speak  only  about  the  behavior  that 
pleases  you.    Describe  what  you  see*  "I 
see  you  hung  up  your  jacket".    Or*  des- 
cribe what  you  feel*  "I  appreciate  that. 
I  like  seeing  our  hallway  looking  neat." 

The  key*  though*  is  to  remember  that 
each  sibling  1s  special  and  unique  snA 
to  treat  them  that  way. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


MAGIC  AND  THE  EDUCATED  RABBIT 


by  Joel  Goodman  &  Irv  Furman 

The  360  MAGICAL  MOTIVATORS  contained  In 
this  book  are  designed  to  help  k1ds# 
SACC  workers  and  parents  thinks  enjoys 
drem»  Imagine^  smile  and  see  the  Impos- 
sible become  possible.    Simple  how-to-do 
Instructions  and  captivating  drawings 
accompany  each  of  the  45  tricks. 

Divided  Into  three  sections^  this  book 
has  tricks  to  help  with  1.  basic 
concepts:  math^  science^  reading^ 
social*  physical  and  health;  2.  life 
skills:  communication f  sel f-concept* 
problem-sol vlng*  respect  for  people  and 
property;  and  3.  creating  a  positive 


reviewed  by  Bonnie  Johnson 

program  atmosphere.    Multiple  ways  are 
Included  to  expand  45  tricks  to  360 
Ideas*  from  how  earthquakes  work  to  how 
to  get  and  keep  kids  attention*  plus  two 
pages  of  resources. 

Teen  workers  and  older  kids  will  also  be 
attracted  to  learning*  demonstrating  and 
teaching  these  easy- to-do  tricks.  (See 
SAN  March/April  »88  for  two  tricks:  WORK 
IT  OUT  and  INTELLIGENT  EGGS), 

$9.95  +1.00  s&h.  From  THE  BOOKSTORE  AT 
SAGAMORE  INSTITUTE*  Sagamore  Rd* 
Raquette  Lake*  NY  13436*  315-354-4303. 


.advertisement . 


NOTES  &  QUOTES  from  OUR  READERS 


F«bru«ry  18 i  1988 

I  have  been  d  fan  of  School  Age  NOTES"  for  several  years.  My 
teachers  of  school -agers  find  many  good  Ideas  and  materials  in 
e«ch  Issue*  An  Issue  on  humor  was  a  good  Idea. 

HOWEVER^  I  must  express  my  great  disappointment  and  deep  disgust 
that  yoii  would  print  the  crude  "bathroow  humor"  circled  on  the 
enclosed  sheet,    CWHAT  IS  A  BUTT  BLOTTER  or  RUMP  RIBBON?  Toilet 
papert]   Of  course  children  will  tell  each  other  such  things^  and 
snicker.    It  would  be  naive  to  think  ctherwise.    That  does  not 
provide  any  ratlonaloi  any  log1c»  any  justification  for  printing 
something  like  that  in  teacher  materials— whether  for  the 
teacher's  "entertainment^**  or»  heaven  forbid*  to  bv  shared  with 
the  children. 

It*s  just  very  unprofessional  for  you  to  have  printed  that  in 
your  publication)  totally  out  of  place. 

Pheroba  A.  Thomasr  Ed.D.r  Director 
Fort  Payn#-DeKalb  County*  Alabama 


Decen^er  11 »  1987 


APPLAUSE  1  APPLAUSE  I! 


Please  convey  to  Tracy  Besley  my  appreciation  for  her  excellent 
feature  article  on  "TIME  OUT"  in  the  January-February  1988  Issue, 

The  principles  and  points  as  she  has  expressed  them  explain 
precisely  the  concepts  I  work  passionately  to  convey  In  workshops 
I  present  for  providing  training  In  our  region.  In  fact#  her 
article  would  have  made  the  perfect  "hand-out"  to  accompany  the 
most  recent  session  I  was  asked  to  do  in  November  In  East  St. 
Louis. 

Thank  you  for  the  quality  work  In  SAN. 

Sheryl  A.  Gregory*  Director 
Jacksonville*  Illinois 


WORK  AND  IM  IN  BJROPE 

The  us  Military  in  Europe  is  seeking  civilian  employees  for  Child  Development 
Services  Coordinators  and  Education  Specialists. 

Child  Development  Services  Coordinators  develop,  implement  and  supervise 
Child  Development  Services  (CDS)  operators  which  are  designed  to  promote 
children^  physical,  social,  emotional  and  cognitive  growth  from  infancy  to  school 
age.  Applications  must  have  a  full  4  year  course  of  study  in  an  accredited  college 
or  university  leading  to  a  bachelor^  or  higher  degree  which  included  major  study 
in  education  or  in  a  subject  field  appropriate  to  Child  Development  Services 
positions. 

Education  Specialists  influence  and  initiate  curriculum  design  through  instruction 
and  preparation  of  lesson  plans.  Applicants  must  have  completed  a  full  4-year 
course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university 
which  includes  at  least  18  semester  hours  in  education. 

BENEFITS  INCLUDE: 

•  starting  salaries  from  $18,358  to  $27,172  commensurate  with  experience 

•  vacation  and  sick  leave 

•  retirement,  and  health  and  life  insurance  programs 

•  tax-free  housing  allowance 

•  tuition-fe3  American  Schools  for  children  (K-12) 

•  transportation  of  family,  household  goods,  and  auto  at  government  expense 

•  use  of  military  retail  sale  facilities  (department  store,  etc.)  and  military  medical 
facilities 

•  exciting  travel  opportunities 

•  employment  opportunities  for  spouses  and  family  members 

U.S.  citizens  may  be  required  initial  overseas  employment  agreement  is  36 
months.  For  further  information  please  write: 

Civilian  Recruitnient  Center 
AnN:  AEAGA-CRC  (SR-CDS-87) 
APO  NY  09403-0101 

The  United  States  Government  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


ADOLESCENTS:  A  DOUBLE-EDGED  DILEMMA 


Many  school-age  programs  provide  care 
for  the  10-15  year  olds  and  employ  the 
15-18  year  olds*  especially  in  summer. 

To  work  effectively  with  these  two  teen 
groups*  an  understanding  of  their  devel- 
opment is  essential  and  sanity-saving  I 
Two  major  characteristics  of  adolescent 
development  are:  vulnerability  and 
change.    The  ten-to- fifteen  year  old 
group  experiences  the  most  vulnerability 
and  the  most  change.    Joan  Lipsitz  in  a 
testimony  to  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Children*  Youth  and  Families  in  1983 
stated ; 

"The  onset  of  various  marker  events  of  puberty> 
like  the  adolescent  growth  spurtt  the  appearance 
of  secondary  sex  characteristics*  and  menarche/ 
eJaculat1on#  are  so  variable  that  It  Is  difficult 
for  adolescents  to  feel  "average"  —  I.e.*  normal. 
While  the  range  of  normal  onset  can  be  six  years# 
every  adolescent  wants  to  come  straight  In  on  the 
50  yard  line*  right  down  the  middle  of  the  field. 
One  Is  always  too  tall#  too  short #  too  thin*  too 
fat#  too  hairy*  too  clear-skinned*  too  early*  too 
late.  Problems  of  self  Image  are  ...rampant." 

Along  with  major  physical  changes*  ado- 
lescents enter  a  new  cognitive  territory: 
ABSTRACT  THINKING.    The  ability  to  think 
through  problems*  plan  future  actions* 
visualize  hoped-for  treasures  or  events 
bloom  in  this  stage  of  life.  With  ab- 
stract thinking*  teens  are  also  able  to 
see*  In  their  mind's  eye*  themselves  as 
others  see  them.  The  eight  and  nine  year 
olds  can  freely  abandon  themselves  in 
dramatics  and  sport  endeavors  in  front 
of  most  audiences.    However*  with  a  teen 
who  has  achieved  abstract  thinking*  the 
"imaginary  audience"  occurs.  They  become 
aware*  acutely  so*  that  others  can  see 
them.  It  does  seem  cruel  that  at  the 
same  time  teens  are  able  to  "see  thejrr- 
selves  as  others  see  them"  they  are 
experiencing  such  profound  and  rapid  and 
bewildering  physical  changes.  Self-iden- 
tity *  self-consciousness  and  mercurial 
mood  changes  abound  I 


This  self-consciousness  and  preoccu- 
pation with  self  leads  to  what  David 
Elkind  terms  the  "personal  fable".  Joan 
Lipsitz  asserts; 

"A  critical  task  of  adolescence  Is  breaking 
through  this  ...  egocentrlsm.  This  Is  a  story  the 
adolescent        oelleves  to  be  true:  that  ...she  Is 
unique*  1mmune#  even  Immortal.  Many  adolescents* 
especially  young  adolescents*  are  locked  Into 
their  "personal  fable"  and  therefore  feel  that  "It 
can't  happen  to  me"  ....  This  combination  of  this 
sense  of  immunity  with  adolescents*  need  to  take 
risksf  to  be  adventuresome  and  spontaneous  Is  one 
aspect  of  (their)  development  that  makes  them  so 
vulnerable...." 

However*  Lipsitz  outlines  a  higher  view: 

"Adolescence  Is  a  time  In  life  characterized  by 
striving  for  achievement  and  competence.  This  view 
of  adolescence  Is  so  radically  different  from 
social  stereotypes  that  It  bears  underscoring. 
Konopka  talks  about  adolescence  as  an  *age  of 
commitment' #  a  move  Into  'true  interdependence*. 
Commitment  Includes  a  search  for  one's  Identity 
but  also  *po1nts  toward  the  emotional #  intellec- 
tual* and  sometimes  physical  reach  for  other 
people  as  well  as  Ideas*  Ideologies*  causes*  work 
choices.*    According  to  Konopka*  to  acknowledge 
adolescence  as  In  age  of  commitment  Is  to  elevate 
It  from  a  stage  to  be  *endured  and  passed  through 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  stage  of  earnest  and 
significant  human  development*.  Adolescents*  shaky 
In  self-esteem*  beginning  to  have  a  new-found 
sense  of  personal  destiny*  and  Intensely  self- 
ccnsclous*  are  dependent  on  adults  to  afford  them 
opportunities  for  achievement*  competence*  and 
commitment...." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  programs  ser^ 
ving  and  employing  teens  can  have  a 
critical  effect  on  teens. 

In  resources*  developed  and  distributed 
by  the  t^enter         ^aply  Ariclegcence.  one 
aspect  that  consistently  Is  the  mark  of 
a  successful  program  with  teens  is  an 
ADULT  WITH  WHOM  TEENS  CAN  FEEL  COMFOR- 
TABLE AND  WITH  WHOM  THEY  CAN  IDENTIFY. 

WHO  IS  THE  ADULT  IN  YOUR  PROGRAM  WITH 
WHOM  TEENS  CAN  IDENTIFY? 
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SUMMER  SCENE 


^  GET  READY  FOR  SUMMER 

*COTATEAFACE     Apply  different  colored  sunscreens  to  their 
faces  to  create  a  mask  or  design. 

SUN  PROTECTION     Set  the  following  materials  out  In  the  art 
areai    construction  paper#  gluei  scissors*  string*  staplers* 
colored  cellophane  paper  or  lighting  gels.  (Try  a  florist  shop 
for  cellophane  paper*  a  theatrical  lighting  company  or  supply 
house  for  gels.)    Let  kids  create  their  own  sunglasses  I  visors. 
1 

'sunny  SHAPES     Lay  several  different  objects  (keys*  small  cars* 
leaves*  pencils*  etc.)  on  sheets  of  colored  construction  paper 
and  sit  them  out  In  the  sun.  The  paper  will  fade  except  where 
the  objects  are. 

i 

'^CAft  COLORS    On  a  hot  af  ternoon*  visit  a  parking  lot  and  do  a 
touch  test  on  different  colored  cars.    Which  are  hot?  Which  are 
not?   Why?   Warn  kids  to  touch  quickly  and  briefly  to  prevent 
burns. 


KEEP  IT  COOL  :    Hake  your  own  cooler.    It  really  work  si    Put  six 
Inches  of  newspaper  In  the  bottom  cf  a 
large  cardboard  box  with  a  lid*  Place 
a  smaller  box  Inside  It*    Stuff  news- 
paper between  the  sides  of  the  two 
boxes  so  the  small  box  Is  surrounded  by 
newspaper.    Line  the  Inside  bottom  of 
the  small  box  with  Aluminum  foil. 
Place  a  container  of  lemonade  and  a 
baggie  full  of  Ice  Inside  the  small  box*    Put  a  lid  on  the  small 
box*    Add  more  newspaper  and  close  the  lid  of  the  large  box*  3 


SIZZLING  SIBLINGS 

A  GOOD  DEED  A  DAY     Have  kids  p'rk  one  person  in  their 
family  to  receive  a  dally  good  i   fd  for  a  week*  but  keep  It 
a  secret  1  Observe  the  person  ca;  fully  and  plan  deeds  that 
are  sure  to  p'ioase*    Kids  will  need  to  discover  the  habits* 
likes*  and  dislikes  of  the  person.    Maybe*  one  day  they  could 
leave  a  small  bag  of  peanuts*  a  nice  note  or  some  jokes* 
Once  they  get  started*  good  deeds  will  come  easy.l 

WHOSE  IS  WHOSE?    Have  all  the  staff  bring  In  pictures  of 
their  siblings  (or  couslnsi  for  only  children)*    Post  them 
on  the  bulletin  bo^.rd  without  labeling  them.    Let  the  kids 
guass  whose  siblings  they  are.    Label  them  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 

HOW  CLOSE?  Comp'sre  silhouettes  of  siblings  (or  cousins)  for 
similarities.  Also  try  comparing  fingerprints.  Use  a  magni- 
fying glass  for  this. 

:  FANTASY    Have  kids  write  (or  draw)  a  description  of  their 
Ideal  sibling*    What  would  they  look  like?    How  would  they 
act?    How  would  they  get  along?   How  about  putting  on  the 
perfect  sibling  skit. 


FOODFAMIUESt     Create  a  poster  with 
the  four  food  groups  labeled  as  the 
*food  families**    Draw  pictures  of  food 
siblings.    For  Instance*  sweet  potatoes 
and  potatoes)  apples  and  pineapples* 


FRAMED 

□  clay  FRAME    Mount  Item  to  bo  framed  on  a  piece  of  thin  cardboard*    Roll  clay  into  four 

separate  balls*    Roll  each  ball  back  and  forth  between  hands  until  It  becomes  long  and  cylinder 
shaped.    Attach  the  clay  to  each  sido  of  the  cardboardi  Just  push  It  down  around  It.  Pinch 
oach  corner  together.    Let  dry  for  several  days.    When  dry*  It  can  be  painted  or  left  th»? 
natural  color. 

O  SUMMER  IS  HERE  I    Create  a  living  picture.  This  can  bo  performed  for  the  staff*  another  group  of 
children  or  parents.  One  child  Is  the  'artist'  and  comes  out  on  the  designated  stage  area  and 
Introduces  the  painting*  saying      will  now  create  a  picture  of  summer*    First*  I  will  put  In 
groon  grass."    Thon»  one  or  2  kids  will  walk  out  onto  the  stage  area  and  lay  down  and  r^ipwat 
"green  grass"  over  and  over.  The  artist  then  adds  flowers*  hot  sun*  bees  buzzing  and  whatever 
els©  the  kids  decide  on*    They  all  continue  repeating  their  parts  over  and  over  simultaneously. 
When  the  picture  Is  done*  the  artist  says  It's  time  to  frame  It*    One  or  two  children  walk  In  a 
circle  around  the  "picture"  repeating  "frame*  frame"  and  the  "picture"  Is  complete* 

Q  BREAD  PAINTING  Mix  food  coloring  (or  natural  food  'dyes't  beets«redj  red  cabbage-purplei ) 
with  milk.  Use  Otips  to  paint  pictures  on  bread.  Toast  tnem  In  the  toaster  set  on  light* 
The  crust  will  frame  the  picture. 


B  WOODEN  FRAME  Knock  apart  a 
fruit  crate  to  get  the  wooden 
ends*   Carefully*  pry  the 
cardboard  backing  from  the 
ends*   Try  to  r#move  without 
damaging  it*    Measure  and  cut 
out  the  cardboard  the  same 
size  at  the  frame*  Center 
•rtwork  In  the  frame*  Tape 
the  cardboerd  to  the  back  of 
the  frame  so  the  art  faces 
out*    Some  kids  might  enjoy 
painting  or  making  a  design  on 
the  frame*   Add  a  wire  to  the 
back  and  hang*  5 


BURLAP  PLACEMATS    Prepare  a 
12"  K  16"  piece  of  burlap  by 
spraying  It  with  starch*  then 
iron  It*    Fold  masking  tape 
around  the  edges  to  prevent 
the  fabric  from  unraveling* 
Draw  simple  pIctMres  or 
designs  on  the  fabric  with 
chalk*    Using  yam  and  a  large 
eye  blunt  needle*  outline  the 
design  with  a  running  stitch. 
Use  other  stitches*  such  as 
the  chain  stitch  to  fill  in 
the  open  spaces*  2 


so  SEW 

MACHINERY  Bring  in  sewing  machines  for  the  day  (or  week:.  Let  the  kids  practice  threading  It 
and  sewing  lines  on  thick  fabric.    Thoy  can  make  great  designs  this  way. 


PUNCH  ft  SEW  Have  kids  make  their  own  punch-and'-sew  card*  On  thin  cardboard*  draw  pictures 
and  thon  punch  holes  along  the  lines  of  the  picture  with  a  hole  puncher*  Sew  with  blunt-end 
tapestry  needles  threaded  with  yarn. 


MOVE  AROUND  Creative  movement  with  yarn:  Provide  kids  with  assorted  sizes  of  yarn*  anywhere 
from  10"  to  30"  long*  plus  a  couple  pieces  that  are  6  feet  or  longer*    In  an  open  space*  Insldej 
or  out.    Put  on  music  and  let  the  children  move  their  bodies  and  the  yarn  to  the  beat*  Vary 
the  music  from  loud  and  lively   -  to  "  soft  and  slow. 

NET  KNOTS     Sew  fishing  nets.    Find  someone  In  the  community  who  can  teach  kids 
how  to  make  nets*    OR*  check  the  library  for  a  film  or  book  on  the  subject.  Then 
put  a  fishing  net  on  the  wall*    Put  out  spools  and  spools  of  strong  string.  Let 
kids  and  staff  problem>-solve  together  how  to  make  the  nets* 
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TESTS 
Znt«111g*nc«  alont  do«t  not 
d«t«r»1n«  th«  outcoM  wh«n  a 
ttudtnt  titt  down  to  a  t«tt« 
Thost  who  art  In  good  physical 
and  tihotlonal  h«alth>  who 
knows  why  1t*t  Important  to  do 
on»*t  b«tt>  and  who*v«  had 
previous  •xpotur*  to  t«tt  fop* 
iMtt»  Instruct loni  and  procv- 
dum  can  naturally  b4  txp^c* 
t«d  to  tcora  contldtrably 
higher  than  thott  without 
th«t«  advantagtt.  T«tt-w1t« 
ttudtntt  ar«  l^tt  anxious^ 
havt  gr«at»r  control  and  can 
mv  •ff«ct1v«ly  draw  on  th«1r 
knovlfdg*  of  th«  tubj«ct  b«1ng 
tMt«d  wh«n  th«ys 

-  hav«  prior  •xp«r1«nco  In 
tMtIng  situations* 

-  understand  th«  purpos*  of 
th«  ttst  and  knows  how  ths 
results  will  bs  us»d» 

-  art  ablt  to  follow  Instruc* 
t1ons  I  directions  b*caus« 
thty  understand  ths  vocabu- 
lary and  art  fanlllar  with 
t«st  f ornate 

-  know  how  to  avoid  common 
•rrors» 

-  know  how  to  uss  thsir  tlnw 
•fflclently* 

-  can  apply  special  strategies 
to  solvs  different  kinds  of 
tests  questions* 

-  can  naxinize  the?r  scores  by 
Informed  guessing  when  not 
sure  of  the  correct  response. 9 


SUMMER  SCENE 


TESTING,  TESTING,  TESTING 


8EETHAT4.      In  a  quiety  warm  room  (or  outside  If  warm)*  dim  the  lights  and  put  on  soft  music. 
Ask  the  kids  to  close  their  eyes  and  visualize  themselves  getting  a  good  grade  of>  a  test 
•ivnatever  Is  good  to  them).     Have  them  picture  themselves  sitting  at  a  desk#  writing  down 
afiiwers.    Tell  kids  to  soe  In  their  mind  that  they  know  the  answers.    Have  them  see  themselves 
finishing  and  smiling  because  they  know  they've  done  well.    Now  have  kids  Imagine  th«  teacher 
handing  back  their  paper  with  a  good  grade  written  on  It.    Ask  them  to  look  so  they  can  clearly 
see  the  grade. 


TIPS,  During  a  group  discussion*  talk  about  what  are  good  tes'^.-taklng  skills*  what  things 
Influence  one's  ability  when  taking  a  test.    Write  ideas  down.  See  TESTS  for  Ideas. 


PRACTICE  TE8TS1,  Have  kids  devise  short  tests  (the  same  kinds  their  teachers  give  the«)« 
let  them  trade  with  each  other.    Kids  th«n  get  to  correct  the  test  they  created. 


Then 


SUGAR  OR  PROTEIN     Do  a  comparison  test.    Monday  have  a  snack  with  high  sugar  content*    wait  30 
minutes  to  an  hour.    Give  the  kids  a  test.    On  Fr1day>    give  the  children  a  snack  high  In 
protein  with  no  sugar  or  caffeine.  After  snack»  give  them  the  same  test.   Compare  the  results. 
Did  food  make  a  difference?   Also»  compare  how  the  general  tone  and  behavior  of  the  group  was 
on  both  days.    Relaxed?   Quiet?    Noisy?   Wild?   Fun?  FlghtiT? 


MEMORY  MAKER,  MEMORY  MAKER  This  test  can  be  used  with  the  SUGAR  OR  PROTEIN  activity.  Five 
points  are  given  for  each  yes  answer.    The  title  of  MEMORY  MAKER  Is  given  to  anyone  with  a 
score  of  50  or  more.    The  TESTi 

1.  Describe  In  detail  the  clothing  the  first  person  you  saw  tou«y  was  wearing? 

2.  List  every  single  food  you  ate  yesterday? 

3.  Exactly  what  time  did  you  get  up  and  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  yesterday? 

4.  Name  every  person  you  spoke  to  yesterday? 

5.  How  many  kids  are  In  your  school? 

6.  How  many  clocks  are  In  your  house? 

7.  Exactly  how  old  are  your  parents  and  uhat  are  the  dates  of  tholr  birthdays? 
6.    What  Is  the  color  of  your  teachers*  hair  and  eyes? 

9.  How  many  pieces  of  mall  were  delivered  to  your  house  yesterday? 

10.  Who  baked  the  last  birthday  cake  you  helped  eat? 

11.  How  many  pages  were  In  the  last  book  you  read? 

12.  How  many  pairs  of  socks  do  you  own?  1 


/ 


FOLLOWING  DIRECTIONS      Refnember  this  one?    Give  the  following  test  to  the  kidsi 
Read  all  the  questions  on  the  page  and  then  go  back  to  number  1  and  begin  answering  them. 

1.  What  Is  your  full  name? 

2.  What  Is  your  address? 

3.  When  was  the  last  time  you  ate  chicken? 

4.  Look  at  the  person  on  your  right  and  write  down  the  color  of  his  or  her  eyes. 

5.  Say  your  name  out  loud  three  times. 

6.  Put  your  finger  In  your  ear  and  say  *^Woo*  Woo*  Woo" I 

7.  Stand  up  and  stretch. 

6.  List  three  records  you  think  are  neat. 

9.  Say  the  pledge  of  Allegiance  out  loud. 

ID.  Ignore  all  of  the  above  directions. 

Sign  your  name  and  be  quiet  so  no  one  catches  on  to  the  joke. 

Give  the  group  fifteen  minutes  at  most  to  catch  on.  Discuss  what  happened.    Ask  them  how  they 
felt  when  they  discovered  they  had  been  tricked.    Have  they  ever  done  the  rame  thing  In  a  real 
situation?  What's  the  lesson  in  this  activity. 7 


TUBE  TEST     Collect  6  carpet 
tubes  (a  carpet  store  will  be 
glad  to  save  for  you).  At>- 
rangm  tubes  in  a  row  about  a 
foot  apart.    Take  turns 
walking  through  the  obstacle 
course.    Players  must  take 
ONLY  ONE  STEP  In  each  space 
without  touching  or  moving  the 
tubesl    After  each  player  ^as 
taken  e  turn*  the  leader  moves 
the  front  tube  to  the  back*  as 
close  or  es  outrageously  far 
from  the  neighboring  tube. 
Take  turns  being  leader. 


BODY  ILELA31ATX0K  This  activity*  done  by  lying  on  a  laat  or  rug  on  the  floor*  helps  quiet  the 
body  and  Hind  by  dissolving  muscle  tension*   Tell  the  chlldrent 


We  cannot  be  tense  and  relaxed  at  the  sams 
time.   If  we  learn  to  relax*  we  can  avoid 
wasting  energy  thru  muscle  tension*   When  you 
feel  tense  when  soMone  asks  you  a  question  or 
when  taking  a  test  or  any  time*  use  'relex^ 
atlon*  to  feel  better.    Here's  how  to  feel 
(relaxed'.   Wiggle  around  (on  the  floor)  a 
little  til  you  feel  comfortable*   Close  your 
eyes  and  think  about  your  hands.    Feel  the 
bones  Inside*  feel  the  muscles  that  move  the 
bones*  feel  the  weight  of  them  on  the  floor. 
Make  a  fisti  clench  tightly.   Hold  your  hands 
tightly  closed  (10  seconds).    Now#  relax  and 
feel  the  soothing*  tingling  feeling  of  'relax- 
ation* come  Into  your  hands*  (Paus«  10  seconds) 


(Repeat  this  for  all  body  partst  arms*  shoul- 
ders* face*  Jaw*  chest*  abdomen*  buttocks* 
thighsi  legs*  feet.)   Your  whole  body  feels 
loose  find  relaxed.    Breathe  deeply.    If  you 
still  feel  tense  in  some  area*  take  a  deep 
breath  and  send  the  breath  to  that  place.  Let 
the  soothing  feeling  of  'relaxation*  fill  your 
body.   Each  breath  takes  you  deeper  and  deeper 
into  relaxation.    (Pause  3C  -  60  seconds)  You 
will  be  coming  out  of  'relaxation*  in  a 
moffienti  you  will  feel  rested  and  alert.  I 
will  count  backwards  from  10  to  1  and  you  will 
feel  your  body  bscoming  alert.  6 
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TRAINING  TIPS 


TRAINING  TEENS 


Teenagers  are  often  used  to  complement 
the  school-age  staff >  particularly  1n 
the  summer.    With  the  addition  of  teensf 
comes  a  host  of  challenges.    One  major 
challenge  is  how  to  train  teens  to  lead 
group  games  and  activities  with  school- 
agers.    How  best  to  train  and  what  to 
teach??    That  is  THE  QUESTIONI 


by  Jim  Therrell 

the  part  of  school-agersi  as  you  as  the 
leader  demonstrate  KEY  skills  In  typical 
situations.    Then>  have  each  teenager 
practice  being  the  leader.    This  method 
will  also  teach  different  group  games 
which  the  teens  will  later  be  able  to 
play  with  the  school-agers. 


HOW  TO  TRAIN 


WHAT  TO  TEACH:  CONTROL,  ENRICH  &  PLAY 


An  old  Samurai  saying,  "Expect  nothing, 
be  prepared  for  everything  I",  seems  to 
hold  out  the  best  hope  for  training 
teens  as  well  as  for  reducing  one's  own 
stress  level  in  the  process.    By  assu- 
ming nothing,  keep  in  mind  that 
teens  have  limited  experience  in  dealing 
with  kids,  especially  in  a  group  setting. 
Second >  teens*  own  developmental  level 
and  needs  will  greatly  influence  the 
training  process.  (See  p. 6)    Last,  focus 
on  basic  leadership  skills.    Teach  teens 
how  to  read  KEY  behaviors  and  how  to  deal 
with  TYPICAL  situations.    Do  not  assume 
that  they  know  even  the  basic  of  basics  I 

DDADA^  is  a  structure  which  helps  teens 
learn  basic  group  leadership  skills.  It 
allows  and  encourages  teens  to  practice 
these  skills.    DDADA  will  also  give 
teens  a  plan  for  being  consistently  suc- 
cessful from  activity  to  activity  to 
activity.    DDADA  is: 

UESCRIBE  (clearly,  concisely,  and  in 

game  formation); 
REMONSTRATE  (practice  round  first,  in 

slow  motion); 
ASK  Questions  (be  supportive,  yet  move 

on) ; 

no  itt  (model  — -  you  firstl),  and 
APAPT  It  ij;:ule  or  safety  changes,  fan- 
tasy addition,  different  locomotion, 
number  of  "IT'S,"  boundary  adjustment) 

Since  teens  learn  best  through  action, 
not  through  lecture,  DDADA  fits  their 
optimum  learning  style.    Have  them  take 


CONTROL:    Because  physical  and  psycholo- 
gical safety  Is  a  primary  issue;  keeping 
control  of  the  group  is  the  most  basic 
and  important  skill  to  transmit  to 
teens.    The  time  for  exercising  control 
is  when  a  few  kids  (not  the  entire 
groupl)  are  acting  bored  or  are  inatten- 
tive: not  listening,  squirming,  pushing, 
hitting,  eyes  wandering.    Teach  teens 
the  cardinal  rule  for  keeping  control: 
MAINTAIN  ACTIVE  LISTENING  THRU  EYE  CONTACT 
When  kids  begin  to  lo^.e  eye  contact, 
chaos  is  sure  to  fol'iow. 

When  the  group  begins  to  lose  aye  con- 
tact, five  basic  ways  to  regain  control 
(listed  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
situation,  from  limited  commotion  to 
chaos)  are: 

C]  EXAGGERATE  Voice  Intonation  or  Body 
Language.    Emphasize  key  words  and 
safety  warnings  -  Be  GENTLE. 
Swing  arms  like  a  symphony  conductor. 

C]  CREATE  quiet  with  silence.    Stop  mid- 
sentence  and  let  silence  bring 
attention  and  control  back  to  the 
leader. 

[]  USE  attention-getters.    Whispering  or 
the  Laughing  Handkerchief  are  two 
effective  techniques.* 

C]  GROUP  HUDDLE  to  discuss  a  recurring 
problem,  such  as  listening,  keeping 
hands  to  self  or  taking  turns.  Be 
sure  to  verbalize  a  sense  of  urgency* 
sit  down  as  a  group,  and  talk  about 
the  concern  as  a  group  problem. 

(Con't  on  p. 11) 
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TRAINING  TEENS  (Con't  from  p.  10) 


LI  REFER  to  a  higher  authority  -  super- 
visor.     Some  kids  or  situations  are 
beyond  the  control  of  teens.    Let  the 
adolescent  worker  know  you  want  them 
to  seek  you  out  for  support/direction. 

Knowing  that  behavioral  boundaries 
just  ^  important  ^  game  boundaries  tSi 
kids  will  help  teens  be  better  group 
leaders.    During  the  first  two  weeks  of_ 
a  program*  prepare  them  that  numerousJH 
group  huddles  will  be 

necessary.  Demonstrate  WP^f  /? 
that  group  control  can  be  7j\^St^^^3^ 
done  with  care  and  com-  (X  ^Bi/^'^^-^ 
passion  rather  than  u     J  / 

through  power  and  dicta-    \  |   /    k  / 
tlon.    Kids  will  then  know  where  their 
behavioral  boundaries  are.  It  will  fos- 
ter trust  in  their  leader*  gradually 
build  a  group  bond*  and  make  their  time 
together  flow  much  more  smoothly. 

ENRICH:    Make  teens  aware  that  their 
task  is  not  one  of  "babysitting."  Their 
task  is  to  enrich  child's  1  ifel  The 

main  qualities  and  techniques  to  concen- 
trate on  with  teens  are: 

[]  MAP*  (Maximum  Activity  Plan):  Divide 
into  smaller  groups*  avoid  elimina- 
tion games*  use  active  game  selection 

[]  FANTASY:  Kids  thrive  on  it*  be  sure 
to  include  it.    Use  different  game 
titles*  such  as  'ELBOW  TAG»  becomes 
•ATOM  SMASHER'. 

[]  CHALLENGE:  add  enough  so  that  kids 
aren't  bored*  not  too  much  so  that 
they  become  overly  anxious.  Use 
extra  taggers  for  more  action  and  to 
free  kids  from  being  'on  the  spot'. 
Change  rules*  boundaries  or  mode  of 
locomotion*  such  as  everyone  has  to 
walk  backwards  or  hop  or  crawl. 
Also*  larger  boundaries  are  more 
challenging  for  'IT';  smaller 
boundaries  more  difficult  for  those 
being  chased. 

[]  EMPOWER  by  letting  the  kids  decide  on 
games  and  rules  changes  (but  be  ready 


to  step  in!)*  so  that  they  gradually 
learn  to  cooperate. 

PLAY:    is  crucial!    Because  of  the  acute 
self-consciousness  of  teens*  it  is  more 
difficult  for  them  to  let  loose  and 
abandon  themselves  to  child-like  play. 
However*  if  you  appeal  tv.  their  desire 
to  be  more  adult-like*  you'll  have  more 
success  in  getting  teens  to  play  enthu- 
siastically with  the  kids.    Tell  them 
that  they  are  role  models?  that  by  being 
a  good  role  model  of  play  they  will  have 
a  lasting  effect  on  a  child.    The  mes- 
sage in  this  model  is:  "It's  okay  to 
play  when  you  get  olderl"  This  message 
is  as  important  as  "Play  Safe"  or  "Coop- 
erate" for  the  overall  healthy  develop- 
ment of  kids.    The  basic  ingredients  in 
model ing  play  are: 

[]  SPEAK  with  enthusiasm*  intonation  and 
clarity; 

[]  BE  CARING  yet  firm  when  necessary. 
Realize  that  the  child  who  is  disrup- 
tive is  in  need  of  love; 

[]  IDENTIFY*  respect  and  validate  the 
child's  feel ings; 

[]  LOOK  for  ways  to  provide  positive 
feedback.    Reinforce  effort*  not  just 
results; 

[]  EMPHASIZE  the  need  that  a  group  of 
kids  has  for  energy  from  their  lea- 
der.   Demonstrate  that  enthusiasm  is 
contagious  and  will  make  up  for  the 
shortcomings  in  leadership  skills; 

[]  KNOW  that  it's  okay  to  act  like  a  kidi 

*  For  more  information  on  MAP*  ATTENTION-GETTERS  and  DDADAr 
see  SAN  May/Junoi  July/ August*  &  September /October  *87. 

<><>  Jim  Is  a  regular  columnist  with  SAN  and  Is  available 
for  keynotes*  creative  leadership  workshops*  and  pro- 
gram design*  For  free  consultation  contact  him  at 
415/359-7331,  7-11  AM  PST*  or  at; 

PLAY  TODAY  I 

1105  Oddstad  Blvd* 

Paclfica*  CA  94044 

OMISSION! 

Photo  credits  for  the  SAN  March/ April  '88 
issue  belong  to  Maria  R*  Bastone  ^  Courtesy 
of  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  Inc. 
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PROGRAM  PLANS 


SMART  PROGRAMS 


At  the  Girls  Club  of   ynn  (MA),  girls  In 
the  Explorers'  Grouf  map  their  way 
around  the  communis  ^  play  with  tangram 
puzzles,  and  make  c ouds  Inside  a  huge 
glass  jar.    They  are  participating  In 
Operation  SMART,  Girls  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica's project  to  help  girls  and  all  kids 
participate  fully  In  Science,  Hath,  And 
^evelant  lechnology.    In  the  no-pressure 
atmosphere  of  school-age  programs.  It  Is 
hoped  that  fun  and  challenging  after- 
school  science,    combined  with  strong 
support  from  SACC  staff,  will  result  in 
children  sticking  with  math  and  science 
courses  in  high  school.    If  so,  a  whole 
new  generation  will  have  a  broader  range 
of  careers  in  trades  and  the  sciences 
from  which  to  choose. 

How  can  science  be  fun  when  it's  so 
often  what  children  memorize  from  text- 
books?   At  the  Lynn  Club,  the  Discovery 
Group  learns  about  their  environment  by 
making  kaleidoscopes^  growing  crystal 
gardens,  and  creating  mini-planetariums. 
In  the  crafts  room,  girls  print  with 
vegetables,  discussing  the  symmetry  of 
apples  and  cabbages,  and  figuring  out 
what's  inside  potatoes  and  oranges.  In 
the  gym,  girls  test  their  Individual 
endurance,  timing  themselves  and  mea- 
suring distances.    Operation  SMART  also 
goes  to  community  centers  where  kids  test 
the  pH  of  local  pond  water  and  smash 
bricks,  then  shake  them  in  water,  to 
simulate  erosion. 

After-school  science  can  debunk  old 
notions  of  what  science  has  to  be. 
Janice  Davenport,  of  the  Springfield  (MA) 
Girls  Club  Family  Center,  reports  that 
puzzles  that  are  too  hard  for  children 
to  do  alone  are  the  perfect  stimulus  for 
group  problem-solving.    Arranging  shapes 
according  to  specific  stipulations, 
children  pool  their  abilities  and  the 
collaboration  leads  to  success.  They 
find  that  learning  from  others  is  not 
cheating;  it's  a  good  use  of  resources. 
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by  Rachel  Theilheimer 

Fun  and  serious  at  the  same  time,  after- 
school  science  pushes  kids  to  think  about 
how  the  good  time  they  are  having  can 
become  part  of  their  futures.  Using 
building  materials,  such  as  colored 
plastic  straws  with  connecting  pieces* 
the  kids  at  Springfield  Family  Center 
Club  build  structures  of  their  own  design 
or  copy  patterns  from  cards  that  are 
part  of  the  kit.    Some  may  record  their 
structures  on  cards  that  become  others' 
inspiration  for  future  projects.  As 
they  worked,  one  kid  commented,  'This 
is  so  much  fun.  I'd  love  to  do  this  for 
the  rest  of  my  lifel".    That  may  be 
possible,  since  early  experiences  with 
the  physical  world  have  been  shown  to 
have  positive  effects  on  spatial  visua- 
lization, so  Important  for  a  career  in 
architecture  or  engineering. 

The  Schenectady  (NY) 
Girls  Club  tried  a  long- 
term  project:  a  model 
house.    With  help  from 
a  volunteer  from  the 
General  Electric  Cor- 
poration, the  girls 
actually  built  a  model 
home.    They  were  eager 
to  do  the  decorating, 
but  excitement  soared 
when  they  Installed  the  wiringl  Another 
of  the  Club's  endeavors  is  their  bank, 
run  exclusively  by  girls.    Open  an  ac- 
count and  your  free  gift  is  a  cupful  of 
popcorn!    Girls  do  the  calculations  and 
keep  the  records,  putting  computational 
skills  to  practical  use. 

To  get  Operation  SMART  to  work  for  you. 
Amy  Venskus  from  the  Syracuse  Girls  Club 
suggests  these  strategies: 

0  Ask  kids  to  "play"  with  some  science. 
(When  they  see  the  activities  ~  bubble- 
making,  dissecting  birds'  nests,  untang- 
ling rope  puzzles  —  they  see  science  as 
playful  and  are  eager  to  join  in.) 

(con't  on  p,  13) 
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o   Tell  kids  that  It's  up  to  them  to 
decide  what  to  do  and  give  them  several 
science  choices. 

o   Give  no  "answers^"  but  ask  loads  of 
intriguing  questions  that  lead  children 
to  their  own  discoveries. 

Thanks  to  her  open- 
ended  approichf  she 
Is  constantly  learn- 
ing from  the  kids. 
She  sets  out  Icosa- 
hedron  patterns  and 
toothpicks  and  gum- 
drops;  some  kids 
build  Icosahedrons 
while  others  build 
all  kinds  of  structures^  exploring  sta- 
bility and  balance  In  the  process.  She 
brings  out  3  foot  dowels  and  rubber 
bands  and  kids  apply  what  they  learned: 
this  time  building  really  big  geometric 
constructions.    Since  she  observes  them 
carefully*  she  learns  how  they  think. 

While  the  girls  are  in  school »  a  work- 
shop might  give  the  Club's  staff  a 
chance  to  play  with  "oobleck"  (corn- 
starch to  which  one  slowly  adds  green- 
colored  water)*  make  static  electricity* 
and  test  depth  perception  by  tossing 
ping  pong  balls  to  one  another  -  with 
one  eye  closed. 

Operation  SMART  Isn't  always  easy  to 
Implement,    Many  adults  have  good  reasons 
for  staying  away  from  science,^    If  you 
find  that's  true  for  you*  think  of  your 
favorite  activities  to  do  with  kids  In 
SACC,    Why  do  you  like  them  so  much? 
Chances  are  they  engage  the  kids;  they 
make  them  really  think.    That's  what 
good  science  programming  can  do  all  the 
time:  Fully  Involve  bodies  and  minds  in 
ways  that  make  kids  feel  successful  and 
excited  about  the  world  around  them, 

«S«e  SAN's  March/April  »88  for  "SMART  Role  Models:  How  to 
be  one"#  a  training  activity  to  do  with  SACC  staff  and  the 
feature^  "SMART  GIRLS"  which  describes  the  purpose*  benefits 
and  how-to's  for  duplicating  SMART  Ideas  In  your  program. 
Contactt  Ellen  Wahl#  Girls  clubs  of  AiMr1ca# 

205  Lexington  Ave,  »4e«  York»  NY  10016 

<><>  Rachel  Thellhelmer  Is  the  Curriculum  Developer  for 
Operation  SMART  of  the  Girls  Clubs  of  America. 


RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

ICOSAHEDRONS? 

What  are  ICOSAHEDRONS? 7 7    Answer:    A  specific 
figure  with  20  bqual*  flat  sides*    Each  of  the  20 
sides  is  an  equilateral  triangle*    All  three  sides 
of  each  triangle  are  equal  and  all  three  angles 
are  the  same  (60  degrees).    Since  It  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  precision  to  form  all  20  equila- 
teral triangles*  some  kids  will  not  be  exact.  How- 
ever*  as  kids  build  their  lopsided  Icosahedrons* 
they  will  still  learn  about  geometry I    In  fact* 
they  learn  more  about  the  usefulness  of  equilateral 
triangles  by  falling  to  create  them  perfectly. 


WHAHS  NEEDED. 


Twelve  gumdrops 

Thirty  toothpicks 


Stick  5  toothpicks  Into  one 
gumdropf  equal  distances 
from  each  other. 


Place  one  gumdrop  on  the 
other  end  of  each 
toothpick. 


Connect  the  gumdrops  all 
the  way  around  with  five 
toothpicks.    The  center 
gumdrop  will  pop  up,  Then# 
start  over  til  you  have 
two  figures  the  same. 


Turn  one  figure 
over  with  the 
puffed  side  down. 


Place  two  tooth- 
picks to  make  the 
letter  V  In  the  top 
of  the  five  outside 
gumdrops. 


Place  the  other  figure  on  top 
of  the  V  figure.    Connect  both 
sets  of  outside  gumdrops  with 
C^the  V  tooth  picks.    Make  sure 
that  every  gumdrop  has  the  same 
number  of  toothpicks  In  It, 

*  from  the  Operation  SMART  Manual 
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SUCCESSFUL  PROJECTS 


Often*  child  care  workers  apologize  to 
the  school-agers  when  a  planned  activity 
is  not  successful.    This  negative  atti- 
tude causes  frustration  and  stress  for 
the  adult  and  contributes  little  to  the 
self-esteem  of  the  kids.  Frequently* 
the  school-agers  end  up  believing  they 
are  the  reason  the  project  failed.  To 
consider  a  project  successful  only  when 
the  outcome  of  the  children's  efforts 
are  all  the  same  is  unrealistic.    Nor  is 
a  project  successful  if  the  adult  needs 
to  finish  it  for  that  perfect  look  or  to 
make  corrections  to  achieve  the  "objec- 
tive" of  the  project.    The  "successful" 
project  is  then  done  by  the  adult*  not 
by  the  children.  The  adult  then  becomes 
solely  responsible  for  the  project. 
Frustration  and  stress  for  the  adult  and 
the  kids  and  an  unsuccessful  projec+  is 
the  awful  outcome. 

What  makes  a  successful  project?  Is 
there  a  magic  formula  for  a  successful 
project?    No-no  magic  formula*  but 
some  helpful  hints  follow. 

PLAN  AHEAD  -  Planning  ahead  is  a  major 
component  for  a  successful  project. 
Will  the  projects  meet  the  needs  of  the 
school-agers?    What  materials  will  be 
needed  for  the  project?    Are  the  direc- 
tions clear*  yet  not  too  simplified  for 
the  age  level  of  the  kids?    Are  you 
comfortable  doing  this  particular  pro- 
ject?   For  example:  if  you  hate  to  cook* 
then  don't  try  to  do  complicated  cooking 
projects  with  the  kids.    You  will  be 
uncomfortable  and  so  will  they. 

The  day  before  you  plan  to  do  the  pro- 
ject* review  your  plans?    Are  the  mater- 
ials ready  and  available  to  use?  Noth- 
ing is  as  frustrating  to  a  kid  as  wait- 
ing his  turn  to  use  the  glue  or  waiting 
while  the  adult  finds  another  pair  of 
scissors.    This  is  the  point  at  which 
behavior  problems  -  squabbling*  whining* 
grabbing*  fidgeting*  interfering  with 


by  Eileen  Cross 

other  kids'  work  -  may  develop.  This 
places  unneeded  stress  on  the  adult  and 
can  lead  to  an  unsuccessful  project. 

ALLOW  CREATIVE  FREEDOM  -  AlloV/  kids 
freedom  to  create  their  own  end  product* 
not  our  preconceived  idea  of  how  it 
should  look  or  be.    Therefore*  kids  not 
only  have  choice  1n  doing  one  of  several 
activities*  but  also  choice  in  how-to-do 
a  particular  project. 

For  a  holiday  activity*  one  project  was 
to  make  stained  glass  hearts.  Each 
child  used  a  heart-shaped  cookie  cutter 
for  a  mold  and  three  pieces  of  hard 
candy  for  the  "glass".     The  choice  of 
colors  was  up  to  them.    Some  chose  red* 
others  green*  yellow....    The  hearts 
were  then  baked  at  350  degrees  until  the 
candies  melted.    The  different  colors 
chosen  reflected  each  child's  unique 
creativity.    The  resulting  project  de- 
pended on  the  kids'  choices  and  efforts* 
not  the  adults.    It  w*.s  successful  be- 
cause the  kids  did  the  project  them- 
selves (with  a  little  help!)  AOd.  because 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  results. 

OBSERVE  AND  EVALUATE  -  Observe  a  project 
in  progress.  Be  with  the  kids  and  do 
the  project  with  them.  Your  involvement 
jnakes  it  possible  for  them  to  express 
their  creative  ideas.  Encourage  them  to 
make  suggestions  for  the  current  project 
as  well  as  future  ones. 

Ask  yourself  the  following  questions: 
Are  kids  involved  with  the  project? 
Through  their  creativity*  do  they 
stretch  the  idea  of  the  project?  Are 
their  skills  being  fairly  challenged? 
Are  the  kids  stretching  or  restricting 
their  talents?    Do  they  show  interest 
through  verbal  communication  and  inter- 
action.   Evaluate  the  answers  for  use  in 
planning  future  projects. 

<><>  Eileen  Cross  Is  a  teacher/consultant  with  school-age 
programs  In  Sacramento*  CA« 
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OUR  ERROR  IS  YOUR  GAIN! 

School  Age  NOTES  recently  sent  a  special  bound  volume  offer 
with  renewal  notices.    (See  copy  of  offer  below.)  Inadver- 
tently* we  added  WR0N6I    Take  advantage  of  both  the  FREE 
volume  offer  and  our  math  error.    For  this  ONE  TIME  ONLY, 
$29.95  +  $3,50  shipping  adds  up  to  $32.45*  not  $33.45. 


LIKE  SCHOOL 
AGE  NOTES? 

(Take  advantage  of  this 
valuable  back  issue  offer.) 

FREE  Volume 

School  Age  Notes 
Inventory 

Special 


We  are  a  fast  running  out  of  our  Bound  Volume^ 
series  of  back  Issues. 

#1  1980-81 
#3-4-5  1982-85 

With  this  in  mind  we  are  offering  this  one  time 
special. 

Buy  4  Spinal  Bound  Volumes  at  the  regular  price 
$29.95 

plus   $  3.50  shipping 
$  32.45  total 

Recelve-Free- 

5  of  6  issues  of  Vol.  2-1981-82 

This  offer  Is  good  while  supply's  last  and  must  be 

prepaid. 

□  YES.I  would  like  to  receive  the  above.  Enclosed 
is  my  check  for  $32.45 


RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVmES 

  I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow    $14.95 

 Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14.95 

 Kids"  America  1 1.95 

 Amazing  Days  9.95 

 Make  Mine  Music  8.95 

 Children  Are  Children  11.95 

 Big  Book  of  Recipes  for  Fun  12.95 

 Trash  Artists  \M)rKshop  8.95 

 Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 MAKING  THINGS:  The  Handbook  of 

Creative  Discovery  9  95 

  FROM  KIDS  WITH  LOVE  8.95 

Vm  EASY-TO-OO  After  School  AcUvfty  SerlM 

 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts.  Cookbook. 

Holidays  12.95 

 Set  B  -  Paper  Capers.  Puppets. 

Science  Fun  12.95 

GAMES,  HEALTH  k  SAFETY 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

  Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Come  &  Gellt  8.95 

 Super  Snacks  4.95 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Aid  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  14.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First -Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If ...  ?  5.95 


8CHOOL-AQE  CHILD  CARE 

  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $12.95 

 School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication   4.95 

 3:00  to  6:00  PM:  PROGRAMS  FOR 

YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS  16.95 
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CHILO  GUIDANCE  4  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

  Pleas©  Doni  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  io.95 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  1 1.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

^/ol.  1  9  95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  9.95 

 Private  "  I"  4.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  10  95 

  OTHER  WAYS.  OTHER  MEANS   12.95 


PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

 WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

  Misbehaving*  12.95 

 Survival  Kit  for  Teacher  1 1.95 

  School  s  Out— Now  What?  10.95 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Skillstreaming  13.95 

 Avoiding  Burnout  14.95 

 School's  Out-Nobody's  Home  4.95 


LIMITED  OFFERS 


THE  KLUTZ  BOOK  Of  KMOTS  $M 

RAINaOWFUN  4^ 


Book  Orders  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 
Orders  more  than  $25  that  are  to  be  billed  must 
be  accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order. 
Mor>ey-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

  1  year  (six  issues)  14.95 

 2  years  (twelve  issues)  24.95 


SWE   SAVE  SAVE   SAVE  SAVE 

DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AGE  NOTES  NEWSLETTEB 


Order  FIVE  or  more  subscriptions  to  the  same 
address  or  different  addresses  (but  billed  as  one) 
and  receive  the  following  discounts  that  will 
SAVE  you  money: 

15S  off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 

20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscriptions 

25%  off  for  50+  subscriptions 


Send  Ordtrt  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

P.O.  Pox  121036 
Na*».villo.  TN  37212 

TOTALS.  SHIPPING  ft  HA>IDUNG 

$  C  -  512    1.75      $51  -  $75   4.50 

$13  -  $25    2.50      Over  $75 

$26 -$50    3.50        add  6%  of  book 

order 

NAME   

ADDRESS  

CITY   

STATE  ZIP  

Total  Books  $   

Shipping  &  Handling  $  

Subscription  $  

New  □   Renewal  □ 
ToW  Paymenl  CndoMd  $  
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PENNSYLVANIA  GOES  ALL  OUT  FOR  SACC 
FOR  ADVXATES  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

The  first  Southeastern  EA  Refllonal 
Hnnfftrence  otL  5AC£#  on  May  5th#  will 
explore  the  critical  need  for  SACC  In 
the  Philadelphia  area. 
Contact:  Steve  Peeples#  215-643-3841. 

FOR  SUMMER  SACC  WORKERS 

The  Summfij:      Training  Seminar^ 
presented  by  Rich  Scofleld  and  sponsored 
by  the  Community  Services  for  Children* 
will  explore  "Creating  Curriculum 
Choices"*  May  21st  in  Scranton*  PA. 
Contact:  Patti  Barry*  215-691-1819. 

FOR  SACC  WORKERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


SIBLING  RIVALRY  VIDEO 

"SOMETIMES  I  WONDER"*  a  48  minute  home 
video*  explores  the  often  dlsrup'^.ive* 
often  exciting*  arrival  of  a  new  baby 
Into  the  lives  of  two  school-agers. 
Captivating  and  stimulating*  kids  will 
enjoy  watching  the  story  of  the  two  kids 
who  run  away  to  their  grandmother's  when 
their  new  baby  brother  demands  too  much 
of  their  parents'  time.    Beautiful  photo- 
graphy of  the  Cv>11forn1a  foothills  and  a 
breath-taking  scene  of  a  foaVs  birth 
add  to  the  high  quality  of  this  film. 
K1ds  win  be  eager  to  discuss  the  many 
feelings  and  questions  this  video  is 
sure  to  raise.    Drawback:  This  film  is 
definitely  middle-class  and  white;  kids 
from  other  ethnic  and  social  situations 
may  not  perceive  it  as  relevant  to  their 
family  experience. 

Price:  $14.95  +  3.50.  Available  at  local 
stores  or  by  calling  1-800-852-8900. 


The  Third  Annual  WHEN  SCHOOL  IS  OUT  - 
WHAT  THEN?  Conference*  sponsored  by  the 
Lancaster  YWCA*  will  be  July  28  &  29th. 
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FEATURE 


DOES  FANTASY  HAVE  A  PLACE  IN  SACC? 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 

Sure*  we  can  agree  that  preschool  kids  need  fantasy:  mental  trips 
Into  the  unreal  world.    It  1s  okay  for  three  year-old  Mary  to  pretend 
she  Is  Mommy  as  she  totters  on  high  heels  and  carries  her  handbag  (In 
the  traditional  view)  or  as  she  lays  cardboard  "bricks"  (In  the  modern 
view).    But#  do  we  allow  and  even  encourage  school-agers 
to    fantasize    and    "day-dream"?    How  many  of   us  recall 
being    told#    as    a  school-ager>    to  "stop    your  foolish 
daydreaming    and  get  your  work  done  I"    How  often    do  you 
find    yourself  repeating  this  to  kids#    when  you  see  them 
lost  in  their  own  thoughts*  oblivious  to  the  world  around 
them?     In    what    other  ways  do  we  discourage   kids  from 
daydreaming*    from  fantasizing*  from  using  their  imagina- 
tions?   Madeline  L'Engle*  author  of  A  Wrinkle  jji  Time  — 
a  book  that  truly  fires  the  imagination  of  readers*  young 
and  old    —  states  in  one  of  her  other  books*  A  Circle  of 
Chjiets 

In  schools  all  over  the  country  there  Is  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  preparing  the 
child  for  the  physical,  material  world*  In  giving  him  sensory  experience*  In 
taking  him  on  field  trips*  In  putting  at  his  disposal  all  the  latest  discoveries 
In  the  world  of  fact*  of  preparing  him  for  the  world  In  which  Euclidean  geometry 
Is  true*  where  a  table  must  have  a  solid  top  and  be  able  to  stand  on  Its  four 
feet*  and  where  a  square*  even  a  human  one*  must  be  square* 

Why  would  we  want  kids  to  fantasize?  In  what  ways  would  it  benefit  them? 

L'Engle  asserts  that  children  are  being  prepared  "to  live  in  the  func- 
tional Euclidean  world  exclusively"  which  keeps  them  from  "the  vast  open 
reaches  of  the  imagination  that  led  Einstein  to  soar  out  among  the 
galaxies  ..."  In  other  words*  our  emphasis  on  teaching  kids  facts  — 
ABC*  1-2-3*  on  accomplishing  tasks  —  neglects  the  creative*  imaginary 
side  that  kids  desperately  need  to  explore. 

Creative  works  are  produced  from  people's  dreams  and  fantasies.  Edison's 
electricity  and  Bell's  telephone  are  just  a  couple  of  examples.  Dreams 
and  fantasies  are  also  effective  tools  for  solving  problems  and  to  help 
us  temporarily  escape  from  difficult  and  painful  situations.  How  often 
have  we  heard  someone  say:  "I  think  I'll  sleep  on  that."  ?  In  the 
morning*  a  solution  to  the  problem  clearly  comes  to  mind. 

Con't  on  p. 2 
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DOES  FANTASY  HAVE  A  PLACE  IN  SACC?  con  t  from  p.i 


K1ds  use  this  technique  frequently  while 
awake*    They  daydream  about  how  they 
will  be  the  best  track  runner*  the  best 
bowler  or  how  their  visit 
to  their  Mom's  this  week- 
end will  be  filled  with 
trips  to  the  zoo#  the  park 
and  lots  of  hugs.  (Often 
these  dreams  are  In  direct 
contradiction  to  the  real- 
ity of  a  slow  runner#  a 
uncoordinated  skater  and  a 
mom  who  has  cancelled  out 
on  the  past  three  promised 
weekends).    But#  It  1s 
through  daydreaming  that 
kids  (and  adults)  can 
accept  the  painful  reality 
And.  find  ways  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true. 

HOW  CAN  WE  PROMOTE  "IMAGINARY  FLIGHTS?" 

DESCRIBE  your  own  imaginary  trips.  Tell 
them  about  when  you  were  a  kid  and  you 
used  to  dream  about  being  a  movie  star 
(or  whatever).    Go  into  the  specific 
details. 

ENCOURAGE  imaginary  trips  as  a  group. 
Have  everyone  close  their  eyes  and  pre- 
tend they  are  eating  pizza  —  what  does 
it  smell  like?    How  does  it  taste?  What 
are  the  colors?    What  is  on  the  pizza? 
Imaginary  trips  can  also  be  a  sports 
event*  a  visit  to  another  state  or  coun- 
try.   School-agers  frequently  have  fan- 
tastic ideas  for  field  trips.  Although 
your  program  may  not  be  able  to  really 
visit  -  costs  too  much*  too  far  away  - 
you  and  the  kids  can  visit  in  your 
minds.    The  imaginary  trip  is  not  only 
worthy  unto  itself*  but  can  also  Inspire 
kids  to  actually  make  such  trips  later 
in  their  lives.    Imagination  broadens  the 
scope  of  life  om  and  later. 
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READ  STORIES  aloud  to  kids.    Ten  minutes 
a  day  of  reading  aloud  "can  awaken  their 
sleeping  imaginations  ..."    In  IHE  READ- 
ALQUd  HANDBOOK >  Jim  Trelease  elaborates 
on  this  awakening: 

My  children  and  I  hive  sat  In  «  on^roow  schoolhouse  with 
Carol  Ryrle  Brink's  Cn^illft  Woodiawn.  chased  monsters  with 
Maurice  Sendak  and  Mercer  Mayer*  captured  owls  with  Farley 
Mowat  In  Owls  la  iha  EamllX'  «nd  sweated  It  out  In  Mr. 
McGregor's  garden  with  Peter  Rabbit. 

We  have  mourned  the  death  of  a  father  In  A  Ga^  M  Cl0&  KQuld 
roamed  the  backwoods  of  the  Ozarks  with  Wilson  Rawls  In 
Itfliacft  tbft  Rttd.  Fern  fiEflMa#  groped  down  the  dark  subway  pas- 
sages of  New  York  City  with  Felice  Hoi  man  In  Slflkfl'a  Uflba* 
and  swallowed  magic  potions  with  Judy  Blume  In  Frftcklfl 

Wlth  Ittjnea  imd  tha  filAnt  Efliflbi  by  Roald  Dahl»  we  crossed  the 
shark- Infested  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic;  we  battled  a 
Caribbean  hurricane  In  Theodore  Taylor's  IhA  Cay.    We  have 
searched  for  wayward  brothers  and  sisters*  evaded  wolves* 
lost  f  Pi  ends*  and  learned  how  to  make  new  ones.    We  have 
laughed*  cried*  shaken  with  fright*  and  shivered  with  de- 
light.   And*  best  of  all*  we  did  It  together. 

It  Is  through  fiction's  escapism  —  putting  ourselves  In  the 
place  of  Snow  White  or  Casey  at  the  Bat  or  Mike  Mulligan  — 
that  we  stimulate  the  soul  of  creatlvltyi  the  Imagination. 
And  It  Is  this  rol»-play1ng  that  leads  us  to  an  awareness  of 
others  and^  luost^  Importantly*  of  ourselves* 

Reading  aloud  to  children  stimulates 
their  interest*  their  emotional  develop- 
menti  and  their  imagination. 

Quiet  periods  after  lunch  are  ideal 
places  to  begin  short  periods  of  reading 
aloud  to  kids.    At  first  it  may  feel 
awkward  to  both  the  adult  and  kids. 
Many  adults  have  the  mistaken  idea  that 
once  kids  learn  to  read  themselves*  they 
no  longer  need  to  be  read  to.  Some- 
times* kids  feel  self-conscious  or  too 
old  for  read-aloud  sessions.  Persist 
past  this  awkwardness;  the  rewards  will 
be  dreams*  rich  fantasy  and  unbounded 
imaginary  trips. 
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FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY 


FROM  MEATLOAF  TO  TOFU 

by  Tracy  Besley 


Do  you  munch  on  potato  chips  or  a  candy 
bar  while  planning  nutritious  snacks  for 
the  school-agers?    Do  you  sit  (but  not 
eat)  with  the  kids  while  t.ey  have 
lunch#  then  send  out  for  fast-food  ham- 
burgers during  rest  time?   Do  you  weigh 
more  than  10  pounds  over  your  Ideal 
average  weight?    Do  you  think  of  food 
almost  all  the  time  and  never  get  enough 
to  eat? 

So  often#  we#  as  carers  of  k1ds#  oxtol 

the  virtues  of  healthy  eating 

personal  food  practices  ar^  In  shanibles« 

By  taking  a  look  at  our  food  and  bsalth 
practices*  we  can  take  the  flrs^t  steps 
necessary  to  actually  putt tng  owrselvea^ 
on  a  wholesome  food  trackir 

My  personal  food  Journey  has  influenced 
multiple  dimensions  of  my  own  life  aud 
the  kids  in  my  care. 

Twelve  years  ago#  when  I  got  my  first 
job  in  day  care^  a  typical  lunch  was 
meatloaf*  green  beans*  applesauce#  and 
white  bread*  with  cake*  pudding  or  Jello 
for  dessert*   We  put  sugar  on  the  kids* 
cereal  for  breakfast  and  served  donuts 
for  snack.   When  a  new  director  asked  us 
to  serve  whole  wheat  bread  and  cake 
without  frostlngt  I  thought  she  was  a  ■ 
radical.    Years  later*  at  another  cen*^  ;  ; 
ter#  lunch  was  tofu  stew  and  a  saladi 
snack  was  rice  cakes  and  yogurt*  While,, 
this  was  a  new  approach  to  me*  t 
actually  grew  to  love  it. 

It  Is  not  that  child  care  has  come  a 
long  way  with  food*  because  It  has  not. 
Many  programs  still  serve  cookies*  Ice 
cream  with  chocolate  sauce  and  Kool-Ald 
for  snack.    However*  more  and  more  child 
care  professionals  are  noticing  that 
when  kids  eat  sugary*  empty-calorie 
snacks*  they  tend  to  get  hyperactive  and 
irritable.  Licensing  standards  related 
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to  food  are  also  advocating  healthier 
food  practices. 

My  journey  with  eating  healthier  has 
been  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  First* 
I  stopped  eating  pork*  then  red  meat  and 
for  a  few  years  I  became  a  vegetarian. 
That  meant  I  would  eat  at  a  fast  food 
spot*  but  I  would  only  have  fries  and  a 
shake.    Friends  would  question  why  I  was 
eating  brownies  if  I  was  a  vegetarian.  I 
would:  reply*  "Theresa  no  meat  in 
brownli&sP*    So  ...  the  obvious  next  step 
for  jwe  was  becoming  health  conscious.  I 
.  eUminai^id  "sugar*  salt*  butter*  fried 
foods  Ancf. caffeine  from  my  diet.  I  did 
not  do  it  j^rfectly;  occasionally  I 
would  eat  all  of  those  things  I  was 
trying  to  avoid*  but  I  was  on  my  way  to 
a  heaHhIer  lifestyle. 

^  Then  I  becaiifte  obsessed  with  food  and 
eating.    When  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  my 
first  thought  was  what  would  I  would 
eat.    While  eating -breakfast  I  thought 
about  what  X  wOi^ld  eat  for  lunch.    All  I 
thought  about  was  what  I  would  eat*  when 
r  would  eat#  where  I  would  eat*  who  I 
would  eat  with  and  how  much  money  I  had 
with  whic  While  I  had  learned 

mch  about  what  to  eat*  I  still  had  much 
to  learn  about  why  I  eat  and  how  I  eat. 

^  -  .I;  What  has  thi    got  to  do  with  school- 
:     ;  agers?   I  believe  that  I  formed  most  of 
^■[  ^'f^^  as  a  school-age  child. 

we  can  help  children 
become  aware  of  and  form  healthy  habits. 
However*  we  need  to  know  our  own  habits 
and  attitudes  toward  food  so  we  are 
aware  of  the  hidden  messages  we  send 
kids.  Through  this  awareness*  we  can 
then  decide  what  we  want  to  tell  kids 
about  food*  not  only  with  words  but  also 
with  action. 

Con't  on  p. 4 
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FROM  MEATLOAF  TO  TOFU  Con' t  from  p .  3 


RAISE  YOUR  FOOD  CONSCIOUSNESS  BY  ASKINGs 
WHAT  IS  HEALTHY  TO  EAT? 

1.  Whole   wheat  flour  Instead  of  white 
flour. 

2.  Honey #    maple   ^yrup  or  concentrated 
fruit  juices  Instead  of  cane  sugar. 

3.  100%   Juice  Instead  of  Soda   Pop  or 
KooVAid  (Mix  70%  juice  with  30% 
scda  water  and  it's  Just  like  popl). 

4.  Unsalted  chips  and  crackers  Instead 
of  salted. 

5.  Bake*  roast  or  broil  instead  of  fry. 

6.  Fresh  fruit  and  raw  vegetables. 

7.  Limit  or  eliminate  red  meats. 


HOW  TO  EAT? 

SIT  down  while  eating. 

AVOID,  unless  absolutely  necessary* 
putting  limits  on  how  much  one  can  eat. 
Let  each  person  eat  as  much  as  they  want. 
Limits  tend  to  invite  overeating* 

NOTICE  all  the  details  of  eating.  How 
does  the  food  taste#  smell #  feel  inside 
the  mouth?    Is  it  smooth*  crunchy# 
sweet*  sour#  sp1cy#  bland*  hot#  cold? 

PAUSE  every  few  minutes  during  a  meal 
to  check  fullness  or  continuing  hunger. 


WHY  AM  I  EATING? 

1.  Eating  because  it  is  TIME  to  eat  is 
not  a  good  enough  reason.  Be  flexible 
with  the  kids  (and  yourself).  Let  eating 
snack  be  a  choice  and  let  them  decide 
when  they  are  hungry  enough  to  eat. 

2.  Ask  yourself  and  the  kids  to  describe 
how  they  feel  when  they  are  hungry.  Does 
their  stomach  growl*  feel  empty  or  get  a 
tight  feeling  like  a  knot  inside? 

3.  Food  can  really  be  a  wonderful  com- 
fort.   Each  person  can  check  with  their 
own  self  to  see  why  they  want  to  eat. 
Are  they  really  hungry  or  is  the  food  a 
comfort?    Did  they  have  a  clash  with  a 
co-worker*  spouse  or  superior?   Did  they 
get  a  poor  grade  on  a  test  that  day?  Did 
they  have  a  fight  with  someone?  Are 
they  sad*  mad*  scared*  anxious  or  really 
just  hungry?    It  is  okay  to  eat  for 
comfort  especially  if  it  is  a  choice 
made  from  awareness.* 

^  It  is  important  to  help  ourselves 
become  aware  of  choices:  a  hug*  a  talk 
with  a  friend*  painting  a  picture  (or 
any  number  of  things)  or  eating  food  are 
all  comfort  measures. 


Many  of  the  suggestions  come  from  Geneen  Roth's  book's  FEEDING  THE  HUNGRY  HEART 
and  BREAKING  FREE  FROM  COMPULSIVE  EATING* 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


FIGHT  OR  FLIGHT 


We  all  know  that  conflicts  are  common 
occurrences  In  school-age  programs.  A 
different  way  of  dealing  with  conflict 
Is  through  "flights"  of  Imagination. 
How  does  this  work? 

SCENE  I:  Josh  and  Emillo  are  arguing 
over  hov;  to  play  SORRY.    Both  have 
become  so  angry,  they  are  ready  to  start 
punching  at  each  other. 

Many  times  we  might 
choose  to: 

LEAVE  them  alone  and 

let  them  work  It  out. 
GIVE  the  choice  of 

playing  the  game 

quietly  or  putting  the  game  away. 
ACT  as  a  mediator;  go  over  the  "correct" 

rules  of  the  game. 

Instead,  try  acting  as  an  "Imaglnator". 
Ask  each  kid  how  they  would  like  to 
play  monopoly  If  they  could  make  up  the 
rules.  Write  those  rules  down.  Once 
they  have  let  their  Imaginations  go 
wild,  suggest  they  play  an  "Imaginary" 
game  with  their  "Imaginary"  rules.  The 
kids  may  choose  not  to  play  the  game; 
the  flight  Into  fantasy  may  be  enough  to 
satisfy  them.    Although  school-agers  are 
strictly  rule-bound,  they  can  change  the 
rules  If  the  game  Is  Imaginary  OR  If 
everyone  agrees  to  the  new  rules. 

SCENE  II:    While  returning  from  a  field 
trip  to  a  local  bowling  alley,  several 
of  the  kids  (as  the  van  passes  the 
skating  rink)  say,  "Oh,  we  should  have 
gone  skatlngl  Why  didn't  we  go  skating? 
That  would  have  been  more  fun!" 

The  adult's  first  Inclination  Is  to  say: 
"Oh,  but  we  had  so  much  fun  bowling.", 
OR  "Didn't  you  have  fun  bowling?",  OR 
"You  kids  are  never  satisfied.  If  we'd 
gone  skating,  you'd  have  wanted  to  go 
bowling.  I  don't  know  why  we  take  you 
anywherel" 


But,  really*  what  the  kids  are  doing  Is 
expressing  wishes.  Imagination  can  fill 
the  bill  here.    Try  saying  this: 

"Oh,  yes,  we  couVJ  have  gone  skating  or 
even  swimming.    We  would  have  had  so 
much  fun  at  the  pool".  Encourage  others 
to  Join  In  the  imaginary  field  trips.  In 
a  few  minutes,  the  kids  will  be  back  to 
talking  about  how  much  fun  they  had 
bowling  jsiml  you  will  have  a  list  of 
places  the  kids  consider  fun. 

SCENE  III:  Over  the  last  month,  the  SA 
staff  has  noticed  an  Increase  in  kids 
being  aggressive  toward  each  other. 

At  a  staff  meeting,  they  discussed  what 
to  do?    Several  options  were:  changing 
the  physical  environment;  Increasing 
opportunities  for  strong,  noisy,  physi- 
cal energy  outlets;  creating  grouch 
groups  for  expressing  feelings;  and 
reading  fairy  tales  to  the  kids. 

What  does  reading  fairy  tales  have  to 
do  with  helping  kids  be  less  aggressive? 

According  to  Bruno  Bettelhelmi  noted 
child  psychologist,  reading  or  telling 
fairy  tales  to  kids  actually  decreases 
aggressive  behavior. 

Fairy  stories  st1nuUt«  th«  child* s  ftntasies      as  do  n«ny 
other  experiences.         An  experimental  study  of  fifths- 
graders       deannfitrates  that  when  a  child  who  has  a  rich 
fantasy  life  —  so«»eth1ng  which  fairy  tales  stlnwlate  —  Is 
exposed  to  aggressive  fantasy  material  as  It  occurs  In  ftlry 
stories... he  responds  to  this  experience  with  a  marked 
decrease  In  aggressive  behavior.* 

However,  Bettelhelm  warns  that  we  resist 
from  "talking  about  the  moral  of  story." 
Instead,  allow  the  story  to  speak  for 
Itself.  Allow  the  kids  to  gain  from  the 
folk  story  what  Is  pertinent  to  their 
Individual  needs  and  for  which  they  are 
developmentally  reidy. 


*  From  THE  USES  OF  ENCHANTMENT  by  B.  Bettelhelm,  Study  Infor- 
mation from  E,  B1blow»s  ImaQlnatlvfli  PI  ay  jjmd  ibfl  Control  fl£ 
AflflrflSSlVfl  BahAwlqr  In  THE  CHILD<S  WORLD  OF  HAKE-BELIEVE, 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  NOTES 


OVEREATERS  OR  JUST  SCHOOL-AGERS 


K1ds  have  alternating  years  of  great 
Interest  1n  eating  and  times  when  their 
appetite  Is  minimal.    The  years  of 
Increased  appetite  (4>  6,  89  lOf  12) 
correspond  with  the  years  of  physical 
growth  spurts.  In  CHILD  BEHAVIOR,  the 
Gesell  Institute  states: 

In  generals  from  eight  years  on»  appetites  and  quantities 
consunwd  Increase  steadily^  or  even  alarmingly.    By  eleven 
the  child  foels  definitely  full  after  eating  and  knows  he 
has  overeaten.  But  there  Is  no  further  mention  of  feeling 
full  at  t«elve>  and  It  seems  as  though  twelve  has  a  bottom- 
less pit  for  a  stomach. 

Karen  Miller,  National  Educational  Direc- 
tor for  Children's  World,  Inc.  In  her 
book  ASES.  and.  -STAGES >  says; 

School-age  kids  always  seem  to  be  hungry.  It  would  be  wise 
to  acknowledge  and  anticipate  this.  Provide  generous  and 
nourishing  i-nacks  and  lots  of  drink.  The  afternoon  will  go 
much  nK)re«  smoothly  and  everyone  will  be  In  a  better  mood  If 
you  remeiTijer  this.    This  Is  one  reason  cooking  projects  are 
very  popular  In  many  school-age  programs. 

This  Is  also  a  time  when  kids'  food 
preferences  are  greatly  Influenced  by 
peers,  school  and  advertisement.  What 
the  other  kids  eat  and  what's  advertised 
1s  too  frequently  what  ends  up  in  the 
hands  (and  mouths)  of  school-agers. 

One  difficulty  related  to  food  that 
seems  to  know  no  age  limit  is  over- 
eating. This  can  be  a  special  problems 
in  school-aye  programs  where  some  kids 
"hog**  the  food  while  others  miss  out  on 
their  share.  Many  programs  build  in 
systems  to  ensure  each  kid  gets  his/her 
fair  share.  Instead  of  an  open  system 
where  kids  can  pour  their  own  juice  and 
make  their  own  cheese  sandwich  for 
snack an  adult  distributes  already 
poured  glasses  of  Juice  and  sandwiches: 
one  for  each  person.    Others,  allow  kids 
to  have  seconds  and  thirds,  after  all  of 
the  kids  have  had  an  opportunity  for  one 
serving.    Drawbacks  to  the  above  systems 
are; 

<!^^It  encourages  kids  to  eat  all  they 
are  allotted  rather  than  what  they  are 
really  hungry  for.  It  is  rather  like  the 
"all  you  can  eat"  restaurant  fares.  We 


may  not  be  hungry  but  we  paid  for  it,  so 
we're  going  to  eat  until  we  can't  move. 
Kids  think  "This  is  mine,  I'm  going  to 
eat  it,  no  one  else  is  going  to  get  what 
is  minel".    Alsof  some  kids  will  eat  it 
all  because  they  think  they  should.  They 
are  doing  the  right  thing.  At  this  point 
it  is  tempting  to  think;    "That's  good. 
Kids  need  to  eat  good  snacks  and  meals." 
What  we  are  really  teaching  kids  is  to 
listen  to  external  rf»essages  (from 
parents,  other  adults,  TV  ads)  on  what 
is  best  for  them  to  eat,  rather  than  to 
their  own  bodies'  messages  of  what  is 
right  for  them. 

<J5£§l>The  choices  and  limits  on  what  and 
how  much  to  eat  are  made  by  other 
persons,  not  by  each  child. 

<^^^It  does  not  address  the  fear  so  many 
children  have  that  they  will  not  get 
enough  to  eat.    Also,  they  do  not  learn 
to  1 imit  themselves. 


Benefits  to  this  system  are; 

It  helps  the  program  stay  within  its 
food  budget. 

It  decreases  the  problem  of  some  monopo- 
lizing the  food  and  others  not 
getting  enough. 

It  minimizes  potential  conflict  between 
kids  over  food. 

FOR  THE  LONG  HAUL,  one  technique  that 

helps  with  the  prob- 
lem of  grabbing  and 
overeating  food  is 
giving  permission  to 
an  individual  child 
to  eat  as  ir^uch  as 
they  want.    For  exam- 
ple, 6-year-old  Fred 


Con't  on  p. 7 
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OVEREATERS  OR  JUST  SCHOOL-AGERS  Con' t  from  p. 6 

frequently  rushes  over  to  the  snack 
table  and  drinks  3  or  4  glasses  of  juice 
or  grabs  handful s  of  cookies.  No  matter 
how  many  times  the  caregiver  talks  to 
him  or  applies  consequences*  he  continues 
to  "grab  and  stuff".    Sharon*  the  care- 
giver* decided  to  give  Fred  Is  own  jar 
of  juice  and  bag  of  cookies.  She  told 
Fred  he  could  drink  and  eat  as  much  as 
he  wanted.  The  first  two  days*  Fred 
drank  and  ate  almost  everything.  By  the 
end  of  the  next  week;  Fred  was  calmly 
taking  one-to-two  glasses  of  juice  and 
four  or  five  cookies. 

Another  method  Is  via  the  reading  of 
fairy  tales.  In  the  JiSES 
ENCHANTMENT.  Bruno  Bettelhelm  states: 

Starvation  fear»  Including  oral  greediness*  Is  not  restricted 
to  a  particular  period  of  development.  It  occurs  at  all  ages 
In  the  unconscious*  and  thus  this  tale  [HANSEL  AND  GRETEu 
also  has  meaning  for*  and  provides  encouragement  to*  much 
older  children,  As  a  natter  of  fact*  the  older  person  might 
find  it  considerably  more  dUflcult  to  face  his  oral  greedy 
and  this  Is  even  more  reason  to  let  the  fairy  tale  speak  to 
his  unconscious*  give  body  to  his  unconscious  anxieties*  and 
relieve  th«M*  without  this  ever  cowing  to  conscious  awareness. 

The  various  excursions  In  which  the  oldest  pig  Cin  THE  THREE 
LITTLE  PIGS]  gets  food  In  good  ways  are  an  easily  neglected 
but  significant  part  of  the  story*  because  they  show  that 
there  Is  a  world  of  difference  between  eating  and  devouring* 
The  child  subconsciously  understands  It  as  the  difference 
between  the  pleasure  principle  uncontrolled*  when  one  wants  to 
devour  all  at  once*  Ignoring  the  consequences*  and  the  reality 
principle*  in  line  with  which  one  goes  about  Intelligently 
foraging  on  food*  The  mature  pig  gets  up  In  good  time  to  bring 
the  goodies  home  before  the  wolf  appears  on  the  scene*  What 
better  demonstration  of  the  value  of  acting  on  the  basis  of 
the  reality  principle*  and  what  It  consists  of*  than  the  plQ*s 
rising  very  early  In  the  morning  to  secure  the  delicious  food 
and»  In  doing  so*  foiling  the  wolf's  evil  designs? 

LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD  and  JACK  AND  THE 
BEANSTALK  are  two  other  fairy  tales  that 
can  help  kids  with  oral  greed. 


Although*  It  may  be  difficult  to  tell 
the  difference  between  the  typical  hun- 
gry eating  of  the  school-age  years  and 
OVEREATING,  school-age  staff  can  play  a 
role  In  diminishing  overeating.  Staff 
can  help  by  allowing  more  decision- 
making In  what#  when  and  how  much  school- 
agers  eat.    They  can  realize  that  the 
fear  of  starvation  can  be  a  real  fear 
that  plays  Into  oral  greed.  This  may  not 
guarantee  a  THEY  LIVED  HAPPILY  EVER 
AFTER  ending  but  It  may  contribute  to 
fullness  and  contentment  now. 


EAT,  THINK,  and 
BE  HEALTHY 


Cleverly  written  and  full  of 
exciting*  involving  act* /ities 
for  children  ages  eight  to 
twelve,  EATt  THINKf  AND  BE 
HEALTHY  ts  guarenteed  to  appeal 
to  kids'  Imagination  and  sense  of 
fun  -  while  teaching  them  the 
basics  of  good  nutrition*  , 

Included  are  56  activities^ 
covering  everything  from  growing 
sprouts  to  reading 
food  label^f  to 
choosing  wisely  at 
fast  food  restau-* 
rants*   The  book's 
philosophy  1s  a 
simple  onej  Kids 
learn  by  doing* 
not  memorizing* 


The       page  book 
also  Includes  many 
niustratlons  ahd 
handoutsj  most  of 
the  activities  can 
be  adapted  easily 
for  children  of  all 
ages*  PTrice?S$*9S 


(8) 


Rae:  BANANAI  Spell  that  without  any  N»s. 
Mae:  B-A-A-A»  or  no  It's  B-A-hump-A-hump-A. 
Rae:  HA  I  HA  I    No,  T-H-A-T. 


i 
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SUMMER  SCENE 


FOOD  FRILLS 


DANCE  A  GARDEN  Ask  the  children  to  become  seeds » 
any  kind  they  would  11ke»  forming  the  tiniest  body 
shapes  they  can  create.*   Turn  off  the  llghtf. 
The  seeds  are  under  the  ground  in  the  dark.  Start 
some  music  CBe*ithoven»s  Pastoral  Symphony  or 
Sunshine  on  My  Shoulder].    Tell  the  children  that 
they  will  begin  to  grow  In  slow  motion  when  they 
have  food  wd  water.    Give  each  child  a  piece  of 
fruits  but  tell  them  thoy  can  not  begin  to  eat 
until  it  rains.    Using  a  plant  mister*  create  rain 
for  each  child.    They  can  begin  to  sprout  and  eat. 
Turn  on  the  lights.    The  seeds  don»t  need  the 
stored  food  anymore.    Thoy  soak  up  sunlight  and 
make  their  own  food  through  photosynthesis.  They 
can't  make  their  own  water.    How  about  a  little 
more  rain?    (Bmluia&  ta  Mapnats) 

»  Explain  that  all  seeds*  no  matter  what  size  or 
shape*  have  a  little  bit  of  food  Inside  them  to 
help  the  plant  start  to  grow. 


FROZEN  FOOD   Each  child  re-creates  their  favorite 
food  using  paper  mache  or  clay.    Paint  to  make  It 
look  as  realistic  as  possible. 

POTLUCK 

«  If  food  could  talk  or  make  sounds  what  would  that  be  like.    It  might 
be  fun  to  tape  record  this. 

»  Create  a  bulletin  board  with  each  child's  picture  and  a  photo  or 
picture  of  their  favorite  foods. 

*  Visit  a  berry  farm  or  orchard  where  kids  can  pick  their  own  fruit* 

*  Discuss  what  Is  a  typical  meal  at  each  child's  house.    What  do  they 
eat?   Where?    Note  all  the  Interesting  differences. 


HEALTHY  ART  Paint  and  decorate  flat  crackers  with  healthful  spreads* 
nuts*  seeds  and  cut-up  veggies*  (Eat*  Think  &  Be  Healthy) 

\ 


<^  PUCKER  UP    Visualize  a  lemon  and  notice  the  results.    Direct  the  kids 
*    to  close  their  eyes  and  describe  a  lemon  to  them.    V;h4t  does  It  look 
like  whole*  when  It's  cut*  etc.    What  happens  as  they  visualize  the 
yf^  lemon? 

LEMON  LOOKS  Give  one  lemon  to  each  kid  with  the 
instructions!  "Spend  three  minutes  getting  to  know 
your  lemon.    Look  at  It  closely.    Notice  any  uiiusual 
marks*  lumps*  splits*  pits.    How  does  It  smell?"    After  throe  mtnutss^ 
colloct  all  the  lemons  Into  a  large*  open  container.    Mix  up  all  the 
lemons.    Then*  let  the  kids  pick  out  their  own  lemon.  Surprisingly* 
everyone  will  be  able  to  Identify  their  own  lemon.    Even  though  lemons 
do  look  alike*  Individual  lemons  do  have  Identifiable  characteristics. 
This  activity  Is  a  groat  for  teaching  observation  skills  and  for 
^  starting  a  discussion  on  the  uniqueness  of  each  person. 

BLIND  TASTE  TEST     While  blindfolded  have  kids  tasto  and  Identify  the 
different  types  of  bread  (wheat*  rye*  raisin*  millet). 

PEANUT  BU1TER  &  JELLY        Using  two  balls  (beach*  nerf  or  tennis)  have 
the  group  stand  In  a  circle.    Players  pass  one  of  the  balls  "Peanut 
Butter"  around  the  circle.    To  make  things  sticky*  the  second  ball* 
"Jelly"  1$  tossed  from  player  to  player  In  any  direction.  Players 
must  keep  both  balls  moving  without  stopping.    The  object  of  the  game 
Is  for  the  Jelly  to  catch  up  with  the  Peanut  Butter.    When  one  player 
catches  both  balls*  everyone  shouts  "Peanut  butter  and  jellyJ"  Then 
everyone  starts  a>^a1n.    (Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book) 

CSAN  Notet  Bonnie  played  this  game  with  a  group  of 
school-agers  who  liked  It  so  much  they  kept  playing 
It  over  and  over.] 

P,B. RELAY      Divide  Into  teams  of  5  or  6.    Have  a  plate  of  peanut 
butter  crackers  (one  for  each  player)  on  a  table  set  up  10  feet  away 
from  each  group.    The  starting  player  of  each  team  hops  on  one  foot  to 
the  table;  eats  a  p.b.  cracker;  then  whistles;  hops  backward  on  two 
feet  to  the  next  player  on  the  team.    The  object  of  the  game  Is  to  see 
how  long  It  takes  each  team  to  complete  all  the  tasks.    If  possible* 
give  each  team  a  stopwatch.    Let  each  team  try  again  to  see  If  they 
can  beat  thv;1r  own  time.    Each  tea.«  that  can  beat  their  own  time  gets 
to  make  fruit  slushees  afverwards. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MESSAGE?    Help  kids  become 
aware  of  how  advertisement  Influences 
their  food  choices.    For  one  week*  have 
kids  keep  a  chart  of  how  many  food  ads 
they  see  each  day.    Record  where  (magazine*  TV* 
billboard*  delivery  trucks)  and  what  kinds  of  food 
[concentrated  sugars  (candy*  cakes*  Ice  cream)  or 
fruits  ar.d  vegetables  or  breads  and  cereals]  are 
advertised. 

At  the  end  of  the  week*  make  a  big  chart  and  put 
DP  all  the  totals. 

Discuss  what  the  messages  of  the  ads  are.  Divide 
Into  small  groups*  to  act  out  ads  for  both  un- 
healthy and  wholesome  food  products.    Also*  have 
kids  make  up  their  own  ads.    If  video  recording 
equipment  Is  available*  let  kids  record  their 
newly-created  ads. 

< Croat Ive  Food  gvporlencas  £iUl  Children 


4 


'^V  MESSY,  MESSIER,  MESSIEST     A  race  with  food*    Spread  slices  of  bread 
liberally  with  peanut  but*'  '  and  another  slice  with  Jelly.    Out  Into 
quarters.     Put  peanut  butter  quarters  on  one  table  anu  ."oily  quarters 
on  another  table.    The  object  of  this  race  1$  to  move  one  peanut 
butter  quarter  frocn  one  table  to  another  and  make  a  peanut  butter  and 
Jelly  sandwich*  using  ooly  ycun  sooiitii. 


VER  VER  ARAS  LAMA  (Taking  Coconuts)       A  1  arge  center 
circle  Is  outlined  on  the  ground  and  four  swaller 
circles  are  evenly  located  outside  It*    Five  coconuts 
(or  balls)  are  placed  In  the  center  circle*  and  one 
player  stands  In  each  of  the  four  outside  circles. 
Each  of  the  four  players  tries  to  get  three  coconuts 
Into  his  circle.    He  can  take  the  coconuts  from  the 
center  circle  or  from  another 
player's  circle*  but  he  can 
carry  only  one  coconut  at  a 
time.    Players  are  not  allowed 
to  guard  their  coconuts  and 
the  coconuts  must  be  placed 
(not  thrown  or  rolled)  In 
their  circle* 


(A  Papua  New  Guinea  ^ame  from  Ihp  ^P"t*  Cooper- 
ative Sports      Gamfts  Bools.) 
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BENT  ELBOWS  This  can  be  done  with  a  very  large 
or  very  small  group.    Any  nuinber  of  kids  can 
participate*    Be  In  a  space  where  kids  can  stretch 
out  their  arms  to  full  length.    Te11  the  kids  that 
you  are  all  going  on  an  Imaginary  trip  to  the 
**land  of  straight  arms  and  no  elbows***   It  Is  a 
beautiful  place  where  the  sun  Is  shining  brightly* 
where  the  !:w1iiin1ng  pool  (cr  pond)  Is  blue  and  open 
all  year  long*  where  fun  is  the  law  of  the  land* 
People*  In  this  land*  love  to  eat  and  food  Is 
everywhere*    They  only  have  one  problem;  they 
cannot  bend  their  arms;  they  have  no  elbows*  Now* 
because  you  are  In  the  **land  of  straight  arms  and 
no  elbows'**  you  cannot  bend  your  arms  either*  How 
will  you  eat?    CAt  this  point*  hand  everyone  a 
delicious  snacks  half  an  apple  or  oatmeal  cookie*] 
Give  tl)em  time  to  figure  out  how  they  will  be  able 
to  eat**   Then  discuss  what  It  would  be  like  to 
not  feed  oneself*  how  eating  seems  more  fun  when 
shared*  how  many  times  we  need  help  to  eat  (  as  a 
baby*  when  sick*  as  an  elderly  person*  If  dis- 
abled)* and  help  to  buy*  prepare*  and  cook  food* 

*  Each  person  feeds  their  food  to  another  person* 


^  COCONUT  INSTRUMENTS 

1*  Hake  a  hole  In  one  eye  of  a  coconut  to  drain  the  coconut  milk.* 

2.  Cut  the  coconuts  In  half.    Remove  the  edible  fresh  coconut** 

3.  Let  coconut  halves  dry  overnight. 

4.  Hake  a  hole  In  center  of  each  half.    Put  a  short*  heavy  rope 

through  the  hole*    Knot  the  rope  on 
each  side  of  the  hole*    Use  rope 
to  hold  onto  as  you  clap  coconut 
halves  together  to  make  music. 


*  Drink  the  milk*  eat  the  coconut  meat  or  make  real  coconut  cake. 


MOVING,  MOVING,  MOVING 


PENCIL  EXCURSIONS  Design  mazes  on  paper  for  each 
other  to  travel  through  with  pencils* 

BUS  TOUR    An  activity  for  older  children.  Kids 
plan  a  bus  tour  around  the  city  with  visit  2  or  3 
different  places.    Let  the  kids  figure  out  the  bus 
schedule  and  route. 

(llIUl  to.  EH;.  Proflrams  £|u:  Artolegcflnts) 

WIND  WANDERINGS  Wind  Is  a  means  of  transpor- 
jf   tat  Ion.    Experiment  with  many  objects  to  see  how 
f     well  they  travel  In  the  wind.    Try:  Paper* 

scarves*  hats*  wood* 

PERSONAL UCENSE PLATES    Design  personal  license 
plates.    Use  cardboard*  aluminum  foil*  construc- 
tion paper.    Some  kids  may  want  to  put  their 
personal  license  plates  on  their  bikes. 

^  *TM  GOING  ON  A  TRIP"       Start  this  game  by  saying: 

T"I»m  going  on  a  trip  and  I'm  going  to  take  

Fill  In  the  blank  with  a  list  of  things  that  begin 
with  the  first  letter  of  your  first  name.    Ask  one 
child  if  they'd  like  to  go  and  what  they  will 
bring.    They  have  to  list  Items  that  begin  with 
the  first  initial  of  their  first  name*    If  they 
don't*  tell  them*  "Sorry*  you  can't  go."*  Then 
list  more  items  you  are  taking.    Let  other  kids 
try  until  they  solve  the  mystery  on  how  to  take 
the  trip. 


FANTASTIC  VOYAGE    Tell  a  continuous  Story  about  a 
fantastic  Journey.    One  child  starts  and  each 
child  adds  to  the  travel  adventure. 


MINI-JOURNEYS  Visit  airports*  train  stations*  bus  depots*  wharfs  or 
marinas*  ferrys  or  any  factory  that  makes  cars*  boats*  bikes*  trains* 
and  buses. 

PET  PATTER  Observe  and  discuss  how  different  kinds  of  animals  travel. 
FUTURE  FARES    Design  vehicles  or  travel  methods  of  the  future* 


SOUND  TRAVELER   Explore  how  sound  travels.    Materials  Needed:  tuning 
fork*  six  items  of  equal  length  such  as  styrofoam*  wood#  plastic* 
aluminum  or  iron*  cardboard.    Show  the  kids  how  to  use  the  tuning  fork 
by  striking  the  fork  and  placing  the  end  on  the  table*    Have  them  put 
an  ear  on  the  table  to  hear  the  sound  transmitted.    Test  the  items  to 
see  which  are  good  sound  travelers  and  which  are  poor*    One  child  hits 
the  fork  on  the  table  and  holds  it  to  the  object  to  be  tested* 
Another  child  holds  the  object  to  his  or  her  ear  and  listens. 
CAUTION:  Do  not  use  tuning  fork  directly  against  head  or  ear  bones. 
Pain  or  injury  could  result*    (Mudplec  and  M^notcl 

TRAVEL  GUIDE    Create  a  booklet  for  new  kids  listing  where  the  "hot 
spots"  in  the  city  are:  roller  skating  rinks*  malls*  pizza  places  and 
ice  cream  parlors.    This  might  be  a  good  project  to  make  for  start-up 
of  Fall  after-school  program. 


[TRAVEL MURAL  Using  bikes*  roller  skates*  skateboards  and  feet*  dip 
in  paint  and  "travel"  across  paper* 

:  PERSONALMAPS  With  maps  and  pushpins*  mark  places  where  kids  (maybe 
even  staff*  parents  and  grandparents)  have  lived  or  visited. 

Mith  maps  and  globes*  plan  a  trip  around  the  world 
wherever  they  dream  of  traveling. 
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TRAINING  TIPS 

ADD  THE  POWER  OF  FANTASY 


Unfortunately*  the  value  of  fantasy  1n 
group  games  1s  often  overlooked.  Adding 
fantasy  Is  like  filling  your  car  with 
fuel.    Without  It  your  group  "r1de" 
1s  bumpy  and  slows  to  a  frustrating 
halt.  Fantasy  grabs  and  holds  a  group's 
attention.  It  helps  to  foster  group 
cooperation  and  coheslveness.    It  builds 
a  sense  of  community:  "We're  In  this 
hunt/jungle/mystery  togetherl" 

Three  elements*  in  combination  or  alone* 
give  fantasy  its  enriching*  magical 
powers:  storyline*  imagery  and  make- 
believe.    Let's  see  the  magic  three  in 
action  in  a  typical  tag  game.  Instead  of 
just  being  tagged  by  an  "IT"*  add  a 
storyline  to  elbow  tag  and  this  game 
becomes  RUNAWAY  ATOMS I 

Storyline;  '*in  this  game*  each  player  is 
a  fast  moving  atom  of  your  own  choice!" 
(Explain  atoms  and  their  functions  up  to 
the  level  that  your  age  group  can  under- 
stand. Be  sure  to  Include  your  sense  of 
mystery  and  awe  toward  atoms  in  the  way 
you  speak  and  gesture  -  make  atoms  come 
alive!) 

Imagery  i.  Make-Bel  ieve  :  "Your  choices 
are  Gold*  Silver*  Carbon  (like  in 
diamondsD*  or  Oxygen  (so  you  can  float 
like  the  airl)  ...  Everyone  knows  what 
they  are?I    Who's  Gold?    Who's  Silver? 
Who's  Carbon?    Who's  Oxygen?"  Pair 
everyone  with  a  partner  -  quicklyl  - 
ask  each  pair  to  hook 
(or  at  least  touch) 
elbows.    Now  they  are        ^  ® 
molecules  I    Make  sure  <^yW|k^Ti 
everyone  is  evenly  ^  (  ^ 

dispersed  throughout        jl    /  \     UA  ^ 
the  play  area  and  away     ( h\  liA 
from  any  desks  or  <^^^i^  \i>    U  v 

trees*  i.e.*  unfriendly  ^  ^ 

atoms  and  molecules. 
To  demonstrate  the 
fantasy*  ask  for  a 

volunteer  to  be  a  loose  runaway  atom 
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while  you*  the  leader  play  the  part  of 
the  ATOM  CATCHER  ("IT").  The  volunteer 
runaway  atom  must  hook  onto  some  atom 
duo  in  order  to  be  safe.  Now  the  person 
on  the  other  end  of  this  threesome*  with 
an  unhooked  elbow*  is  "bumped  off"  and 
must  now  hook  up  somewhere  else  I  The 
atom  catcher  now  tries  to  tag  the  now 
loose  atom.  If  tagged*  gently*  before 
hooking  up  with  someone*  then  the  second 
loose  atom  becomes  the  Atom  Catcher  and 
tries  to  tag  the  leader  (now  the  loose 
atom)  before  the  leader  hooks  up  to 
another  atom  duo/  molecule.  After  a  good 
demonstration*  you  don't  even  need  to 
"start"  this  game;    the  atoms  are 
already  off  and  running/combining  I  (I 
suppose  you  could  call  this  "Molecule 
Madness  I" 

Embellish  the  storyline*  imagery  or 
make-believe  in  whatever  depth  or  conv-  • 
plexity  is  developmental ly  appropriate 
or  timely.  The  idea  is  for  both  kids  and 
leaders  to  have  fun! 

Now  try  STAR  WARS  DODGEBALL.    Instead  of 
elimination  Dodgeball*  how  about  adding 
Luke  Skywalker  and  Darth  Vader  and 
transform  it  into  an  intergalactic  con- 
test of  Star  Wars  Dodgeball I 

The  ^tpryline  is  a  familiar  one*  already 
rich  with  visual  images  and  feelings  of 
adventure.    Start  with  one  to  two  dozen 
nerf  balls  or  rolled  up  socks?!  -  photon 
blasters  -  divided  equally  among  the  two 
teams.  Luke  is  on  one  team*  and  Darth  is 
on  the  other;  give  Luke  and  Darth  each  a 
long  light  saber  (boffer  or  long  card- 
board tube).  If  a  Rebel  or  Imperial 
Soldier  gets  hit  by  a  photon  blaster* 
they  are  stunned  or  frozen  until  touched 
by  a  light  saber  from  their  team.  If 
Luke  or  Darth  is  hit*  the  game  is  over. 
Begin  another  round  OR  continue  the 
game  by  having  the  stunned  leader  pass 
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the  saber  to  a 
teammate.  No  elim- 
ination! Take 
turns  being  Luke 
and  Darth  Vaderl 

Finally*  feel  free 
to  incorporate 
mythology*  movies* 
TV*  nature*  noise* 
technology*  song* 
dance*  body  movements*  chanting*  or  even 
food  Into  the  fantasies  of  your  activ- 
ities.   By  valuing  and  making  fantasy 
and  make-believe  an  Important  part*  you 
let  the  kids  know  that  the  outcome  of 
the  game  Is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
It  is  play  for  the  sake  of  pi  ay  I 

<><>  Jim  Is  a  regular  columnist  with  SAN  and  Is  available 
for  keynotes*  creative  leadership  workshops*  and  pro- 
gram design.  For  free  consultation  contact  him  at 
415/359-7331,  7-11  AM  PST,  or  at: 

PLAY  TODAY  I 

1105  Oddstad  Blvd. 

Pad  flea,  CA  94044 


The  Klutz 
Book  of 
Knots 

by  John  Cassidy 


THE  KLUTZ  BOOK  OF  KNOf  'S 
IN  no  ordinary  "all  you  ».:iii  iln 
is-rcud-ii"  btx>k.  Each  copy 
$8.95  comes  complc[c  wilh  5  feel  of  n\\oi\ 

cord  am)  each  of  the  25  kno(s  can  Ik- 
practiced  right  there  on  the  premi.sCs 
tied  through  the  dic-cut  holes  that  accompany  each  of  the  illustrations 

It's  knol  lying  for  the  landlubber,  an  absolutely  foolproof  connect-tho 
dots  system  that  creates  a  unique  gift,  an  intriguing  puzzle,  a  practical 
tool,  and  an  entertaining  hook. 
All  tied  up  together 
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Last  1ssue#  SAN  announced  three  different 
Pennsylvania  SACC  conferences.  Training 
sessions  and  conferences  have  also  taken 
place  or  are  scheduled  to  take  place  In 
many  other  states.    Most  of  these  have 
been  the  result  of  training  money  frcnri 
the  Federal  Dependent  Care  Grants. 

Kentucky  sponsored  training  sessions 
last  Fall;  this  Spring  they  had  a  week 
long  series  of  classes.    Florida  met  In 
Orlando  In  April.    The  Dept.  of  Children 
and  Family  Services  sponsored  the 
IlUnois  meeting.    Action  for  Children 
sponsored  Ohlo^s  conference  cleverly 
marketed  as  "Take  the  Mystery  Out  of 
SACC."    Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  also 
hosted  state  conferences.  A  semi-annual 
county-wide  SACC  conference  in  Birming- 
ham* Alabama  was  held  in  May.  Central 
New  England  College  in  Massachusetts  was 
the  site  of  a  SACC  Development  Conference. 

The  FOURTH  Annual  Regional  Conference  on 
SACC  held  at  Long  Beach  City  College  in 
Cal ifornia  attracted  over  300  providers. 
The  largest  gathering  ever  of  "out-of- 
Gchool  care"  professionals  in  Canada  was 
held  in  Edmonton*  Alberta  in  April  for 
over  300  child  care  workers  and  directors. 
Even  Brandeis  University  in  Massachu- 
setts was  the  meeting  place  for  state 
grantees  hosted  by  the  SACC  Project. 

Upcoming  SACC  Conferences; 

Orange  County*  Cal Ifornia  Sept,  21 
Contact:  Cathy  Ryan  (714)  534-2592 

Kalispell,  Montana  Sept.  23-24 
Contact:  Sue  Christof ferson 
Box  1058 

Kali spell t  MT  59901 

Warren >  Michigan  Sept.  27 
Contact:  Sue  J avid 
(313)  286-8800  x-295 

New  Jersey  Sept,30-0ct,  1 

Contact:  Sal  ma  Goo re  (609)  452-2185 

Los  Angeles*  Cal Ifornia  Oct.  1 
Contact:  Pauline  Rogers  (213)  804-4513 

Nashville*TennQssQQ  Oct.  28 

Contact:  Cathi  Witherspoon  (615)  741-3312 

North  Carol  In aAEYC  Conference  In 
Winston-Salem*  Oct. 13-15  will  have  a 
SACC  Track.    Contacts    Marsha  Munn  at 
919-847-7721 

July/August  1988 


BOOK  REVIEW 


CARING  FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN: 
A  Church  Program  Guide 

by  Melba  Hawkins  &  Barbara  Vandergrlff 

Aimed  toward  churches  providing  out  of 
school  care  for  school-agers  CABIllfi  £QB 
SCHQOL-AGE  CHILDREN  offers  Insight  Into 
the  crucial  need  that  exists  for  school- 
age  child  care  In  many  locations*  It 
discusses  reasons  for  churches  to  meet 
this  need  as  part  of  their  ministry. 

Advocating  quality  child  care*  the 
author  briefly  describes: 

-  Developmental  characteristics*  needs* 
special  needs  and  special  situations 
of  school-agers; 

-  Purpose  and  philosophy*  elements  of 
a  good  school-age  program*  Including 
program  evaluation;  and 

-  Administration  (scheduling*  staff* 
space  and  room  arrangement* 
health  and  safety*  supplies  and 
equipment*  transportation*  food 
service)  • 

An  In  depth  discussion  of  curriculum 
Includes:  arts  and  crafts*  snacks  and 
cooking*  quiet  activities*  music  and 
drama*  sports  and  games*  seasonal  themes 
and  unit  topics*  field  trips*  camping 
and  summer  activities. 

School-age  professionals  will  find  this 
resource  valuable*  particularly  for 
those  starting  or  in  the  early  stages  of 
providing  school-age  care.  Easy-to-read* 
well  organized  format*  112  pages*  3  1/2 
pages  of  resources*  12  sample  adminis- 
trative forms.    $13.90  +  1.50  s&h 
Order  §  5290-35       Available  from: 

BAPTIST  BOOKSTORE 
P  0  Box  24420 
Nashville*  TN  37203 
615-251-2094 


CREATIVE  FOOD  EXPERIENCES  FOR  CHILDREN 

reviewed  by  Bonnie  Johnson 

by  Mary  T.  Goodwin  and  Gerry  Pollen 

This  Is  not  just  a  cookbook  -  It  Is  an 
activity  book  full  of  creative  food 
experiences!    It  covers  the  following 
areas  as  related  to  food:  awareness  of 
nutrition*  emotional  and  social  devel- 
opment* language  skills*  science*  math* 
art  and  social  science. 

However*  the  tone  of  the  book  is  similar 
to  a  textbook.    Look  beyond  this  to  find 
fun  activities  which  respect  the  cultural 
differences  within  families.  This 
Includes  holiday  and  seasonal  activities 
and  FIFTY  pages  of  recipes*  snacks  and 
lunch  Ideas.    Plus*  the  authors  present 
related  Information  on  lifestyle  and 
advertising  messages. 

Unfortunately*  no  concrete  suggestions 
on  how  to  exchange  Ideas  and  Information 
between  program  and  home  are  Included. 
Geared  mostly  toward  young  school-agers* 
many  activities  are  also  appropriate  for 
or  can  be  adapted  for  older  children. 
Fifteen  pages  of  resources  for  care- 
givers.   256  pgs.    $5.95  +  $.50  s&h 


4  cup  f^^^ 
3  caps  wak* 

cap 


Available  from: 
CTR  FOR  SCIENCE  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
1501  16th  Streetf  NW 
Washington*  DC  20036 
202-332-9110 


**Conft1dttr  th«  fun  «nd  •xclttrntnt  In 
sprouting  and  growing  wheat.    Th«  child 
fMls  th«  KhMt  on  th«  stalk*  grinds  th« 
wheat  into  flour*  makes  dough  out  of  the 
flour*  shapes  the  dough  Into  bread* 
smells  the  aroma  of  freshly  baked  bread* 
hears  the  crackle  of  the  crunchy  crust 
and  finally  tastes  the  flavor  of  hot 
homemade  bread  which  he  or  she  has  had  a 
hand  In  creating."  p. 13 
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PROGRAM  PLANS 


CREATING  RECREATION 


What  do  you  do 
when  you  get 
through  with 
work?  Suppose 
the  house  1s 
clean*  dinner  Is 
cooking  Itself* 
and  you're  free 
to  choose. 
Read?    Ride  a 
bike?  Practice 
a  musical 
Instrument  or 
1 Isten  to  music? 
Crochet?    We  all  have  favorite  activ- 
ities that  make  us  feel  good  about  our- 
selves* enrich  our  lives*  or  just  help 
us  unwind.    We  "re-create"  the  positive 
self-image  that  results  from  pursuing 
the  occupations  we  choose*  either  just 
relaxing  as  a  reward  for  getting  through 
the  day  or  by  acquiring  new  knowledge 
and  mastery  for  our  own  satisfaction. 
This  Is  what  I  mean  by  recreation.  Kids 
need  recreation;  they  need  opportunities 
to  choose  the  things  they  like  to  do 
best.    What  opportunities  does  your 
program  offer?    How  do  you  as  a  school- 
age  staff  decide  on  what  opportunities 
will  be  available? 

If  "curriculum  Is  what  happens"*  then 
planning  a  curriculum  Is  deciding  what 
types  of  recreation  may  and  may  not  be 
allowed  to  happen.  This  decision  Is 
based  on  the  caregivers'  values  and 
philosophies  as  well  as  the  physical 
limitations  of  time*  space  and  budget. 
This  decision  Is  made  again  and  again* 
whether  or  not  we  are  aware  of  It.  Ex- 
amine your  values  to  decide  what  are  the 
best  recreational  choices  you  can  offer. 

HOW  TO  EXAMINE? 

ASSESS  what  you  now  offer.    What  are  the 
recreational  opportunities  and  how  much 
choice  do  kids  have  In  what  and  when 
they  may  participate.    How  much  Input  do 


by  Ken  Rodd 

the  kids  have  In  what  Is  available? 

LOOK  at  the  purpose  of  your  program. 
What  are  the  goals?    What  do  you  want  to 
happen  and  not  happen? 

ASK  the  kids  what  they  vant.  A  good  way 
to  do  this  Is  through  Imaging.  (See 
Feature  pp.  1  4  2).    Have  the  kids 
Imagine  the  program  being  anyway  they 
want.    Ask  them  to  describe  what  It 
would  look  like.    What  would  the  kids  be 
doing? 

Depending  on  Individual 
children's  needs*  a 
program  may  have 
many  goals  or  pur- 
poses* such  as  the 
development  of  Inde- 
pendence* physical 
skills*  homework/ 
academic  skills*  social/peer  group 
skills*  behavior  management*  creative 
arts....    Make  a  1 1st  of  your  goals. 

Once*  a  list  of  purposes*  goals  or 
values  has  been  compiled*  match  them 
with  specific  recreational  activities. 
Offer  the  kids  a  list  of  choices  empha- 
sizing that  other  choices  are  possible* 
too.  (See  SAN  Jan/Feb  «83  or  HALF  A 
CHILDHOOD  for  activity  lists).  Beside 
each  value  on  your  list*  place  selected 
activities  that  serve  that  purpose.  By 
considering  options  In  the  light  of 
these  purposes*  staff  can  plan  a  program 
that  serves  children's  best  interests* 
makes  the  most  of  their  time*  and  helps 
them  to  develop  an  awareness  of  their 
own  values. 

Every  option  should  have  a  positive 
purpose;  on  my  list*  "recreation"  -  the 
enrichment  of  Individual  lives  -  Is 
close  to  the  top. 

<><>    Kmn  Rodd  1$  thm  Coordinator  of  Schoo1-«g«  Progrm»  for 
CHILDREN'S  LEARNING  CENTER  In  CMUIb*  Illlnolt 

(Sm  p«  14  for  asMssiMnt  surveys  d«v«1op«d  by  K«n  Rodd«> 
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CREATING  RECREATION  Con' t  from  p.  13 


CURRICULUM  SURVEY 

ioo6s  your  program  have  requ1red«part1cipat1on  time?  C3 
What  occurs  during  this  time?   

Ihow  often  are  structured  and 

nonstructured  choices  available?  — _  —  

|What  Is  the  greatest  number  of  activity  choices 

at  one  time?    C]  When?   


Iwhat  Is  the  least  number  of  activity  choices  at  one  t1me?C] 

When?   

lis  an  area  suitable  for  homework  and  solitude  available?  E3| 

lis  a  gym  available?  C]       Is  participation  required?  E] 

|Are  gym  activities  win/lose  competition?  E] 
OR  win/win  cooperation?  E] 

lis  a  playground  available?  []    Is  participation  requ1red?C] 

]hov  often  Is  audiovisual  equipment  used?  E!l 
Is  participation  required?  E] 

Iwhat  are  your  free  play  limits;    Age  exclusion?  E3 
IGlrl/boy  exclusion?  C]    Superhero  play?  C]    Weapon  play?  L 


PROGRAM  SURVEY 

How  many  school-agers  In  care?   

What  Is  the  age  range  of  the  children? 
What  Is  the  usual  adult/child  ratio?  _ 
WhJit  are  the  hours  of  operation?   


Hov  much  &  what  kind  of  program  space  Is  available? 

How  Is  the  space  divided?   

Who  else  uses  the  space?   


What  are  the  qualifications  &  experience  of  the  staff?   1 

How  often  are  scheduled  staff  training 

and  growth  meetings  held?   

I  How  often  are  scheduled  curriculum  and 

planning  meetings  held?   

What  are  the  stated  program  values  and  purposes? 
Social/peer  skill  development  E3 
Physical  development  E] 
Homework/ academic  C3 
Creative  arts  E] 

Behavioral  and  adult  Interactive  C3 
Oec1s1on~mak1ng  and  Independence  [] 
Safety  and  supervision  E3 
Fun  E3 


SACC  ALLIANCE  NEWS 


The  School-Age  Child  Care  Alliance 
(SACCA),  a  national  network  of  school- 
age  child  care  professionals  and 
advocates*  Is  sponsoring  Its  first 
national  conference  on  Wednesday* 
November  9,  1988  at  Anaheim*  Calif,  the 
day  before  the  NAEYC  Coi  ference.  The 
Alliance  Conference  will  offer  an 
Advanced  Practitioner  Track*  an 
Administrative  Tracks  and  a  Public 
Policy  Track.    The  registration  fee  of 
$15  Is  applicable  to  a  year's  membership 
In  SACCA.    Contact:  Ellen  Gannett* 
School-Age  Child  Care  Project*  Wellesley 
College  Center  for  Research  on  Women* 
Wellesley*  MA  02181.    Look  for  more 
information  on  specific  track  content 
and  full  registration  data  in  the 


September/October  issue  of  SAN. 
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NewReqpes 

FORtlEALTHY^ 

Kids! 


mi 


••Ml" 


Anew  best  seller  in  the 
natural  foods  industry, 
American  Health  magazine 
editor  T  George  Harris  has  already 
called  this  book  "a  classic."  From  Aesop's  Fabled 
Chicken  to  Tinker  Bell's  Raspberry  Buns  and  Curi- 
ouser  &  Curiouser  Casserole,  it's  bursting  with  healthy  food 
ideas.  Four-color  illustrations  stir  a  different  dream  on  each 
page,  sparked  by  fairy  tale  quotes,  nutrition  tips  and  such 
endearing  special  menus  as  Puddle  Jumper's  Picnic  and  Red 
Wagon  Tea  Service. 

$9.95  SEE  BELOW  TO  ORDER 


RESOURCES  ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES.  ACTlVITrES.  ACTIVITIES 

  r  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  $14.95 

  Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  14.95 

 Kids'  America  11.95 

 Amazing  Days  9.95 

  MaKe  Mine  Music  B.95 

 Children  Are  Children  11.95 

  Big  Book  of  Fteclpos  for  Fun  12.95 

  Trash  Artists  Workshop  8  95 

  Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

MAKING  THINGS:  Th»  Handbook  of 

Creative  Discovery  9.95 

—.  THE  KLUTZ  BOOK  OF  KNOTS  I.9S 


Th«  EASY-TO-DG  Alter  School  Activity  S«rtot 

 Set  A  -  Arts  &  Crafts,  Cookbook. 

Holidays  12.95 

  Set  B  -  Rapor  Capers.  Puppets. 

Science  Fun  12.95 


GAMES.  HEALTH  4  SAFETY 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

  Come  &  Get  It  8.95 

  Super  Snacks  4.95 

 A  Sigh  of  Relief:  The  First-Ald  Handbook 

for  Childhood  Emergencies  14.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If ...  ?  5  95 


SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  $12.95 

  School-Age  Child  Care:  An  Action 

Manual  16.95 

 Activities  for  SchooSAge  Child  Care 

An  NAEVC  Publication   4.95 

—  3:00  to  6:00  PM:  PROGRAMS  FOR 

YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS  16.95 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  A  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

  Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

 Sell-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

VoM  9.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.2  9.95 

  Private  "I"   4.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  10.95 

  OTHER  WAYS,  OTHER  MEANS   ^2.9S 


PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

 WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

  Misbehaving*  i2.95 

  Survival  Kit  for  Teacher  11.95 

  School's  Out— Now  What?  10.95 

  Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

  Sklllstreaming  13.95 

 Avoiding  Burnout  14.S5 

 School's  Out-Nobody's  Home  4.95 


ONCE  UPON  A  RECIPE  9.95 

EAT,  THINK,  and  BE  HEALTHY . . .  8.95 


•  Book  Or  dors  less  than  $25  MUST  be  pre-paid. 

•  Orders  more  thar\  S25  that  are  to  be  billed  must 
be  accompanied  by  agency  purchase  order. 

•  Money-back  guarantee  on  all  orders. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 

  1  year  (six  issues)   14  95 

 2  years  (twelve  issues)  24.95 


SAVE   SAVE   SAVE   SAVE  SAVE 

DISCOUfIT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AGE  NOTBS  HeWSLeTTBR 


Order  FIVE  or  more  subscriptions  to  the  same 
address  or  different  addresses  (but  billed  as  one) 
and  receive  the  following  discounts  that  will 
SAVE  you  money: 

15%  off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 

20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscriptions 

25%  off  for  50+  subscriptions 


Send  Orders  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

P.O.  Box  121036 
Nashville.  TN  37212 

TOTALS,  SHIPPING  A  HANDLING 


$  0- 
$13  ■ 
$26  ■ 


$12 

$25. 

$50. 


1.75 
2.50 
3.50 


$51  -  $75  . . 
^ver  $75 

add  6% 

order 


4.50 


of  book 


NAME   

ADDRESS 

CITY   

STATE   


-ZIP  - 


Total  Books  $   

Shipping  &  Handling  $  . 
Subscription  $  .  


New  □  Renewal  □ 
Total  Piymtnt  EnclOMd  $  . 
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RESOURCES 


RESOURCES 


FREE  STUFF      FREE  STUFF 

THE  FAMILY  TRAVEL  GUIDES  catalogue  con- 
tains over  100  child  oriented  travel 
guides  and  game  books.  THE  FAMILY  CAR 
SONGBOOK,  GAMES  TO  PLAY  IN  THE  CAR»  MAKE 
BELIEFS  (to  recharge  Imaginations  with 
?«s  like  "make  believe  that  your  meal 
consisted  of  only  flowers.    What  would 
you  eat  for  lunch?") »  CAMPFIRE  STORIES... 
THINGS  THAT  GO  BUMP  IN  THE  NIGHT  and 
CAMPFIRE  CHILLERS  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
titles  available  from  this  FREE  catalog. 
Send  a  long»  sel f- addressed*  45c  stamped 
envelope  to: 

Carousel  Press »  FAMILY  TRAVEL  GUIDES 
P  0  BOX  6061 »  Albany »  CA  94706 
1-415-527-5849 


FREE  STUFF        FREE  STUFF 

YOU  SEEM  LIKE  A  REGULAR  KID»  published 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Is  a  small  booklet  which  provides 
Information  and  Insights    from  a  blind 
child's  perspective.    Useful  for  anyone 
who  works  and  Interacts  with  a  child  who 
Is  blind.    Covers  what's  needed  to  help 
traveling*  paying  for  things*  getting 
food  and  general  courtesies.  Absolutely 
fantastic  photos  of  school-age  kids  In  a 
variety  of  environments  and  actlvltlesl 
For  a  FREE  copy,  send  your  request  to: 
Publications  and  Information  Services 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  St.,  NY,  NY  10011 
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CHILD'S  PLAY  UNDER  SIEGE 

IN  CASE  you  haven't  noticed* 
childhood  1s  under  siege  and  so  1s 
children's  play.    And  It's  our  Job 
to  protect*  preserve  and  nurture 
both  of  them.    This  Is  hardly  a  new 
thought.    People  like  David  Elkind 
and  Marie  Winn  have  been  writing 
about  it  for  years.    As  we  move 
through  the  microwave*  instant 
breakfast  eighties*  the  signs  of 
siegr  are  everywhere:  epidemic 
youtr.    ulcide  rates*  Increases  in 
stress  related  diseases  In  chil- 
dren* more  latchkey  kids*  the  Super 
Kid  fast-track  syndrome*  etc.*  etc. 
After  all*  it  Is  almost  the  1990' s. 
And*  in  the  midst  of  all  this  — 
children  suffer. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  PROBLEMS? 


Anti  Child-Anti  Play  messages  — 
Often  well  meaning*  but  clearly 
telling  children  that  the  child 
within  them  is  to  be  buried*  that 
play  is  to  be  earned 
and  that  play  is  not 


behavior*  i.e.* 


or  deferred* 
a  natural 
Clean  up  your 


room  and  then  you  can  go  out  and 
play";  "...  Quit  acting  like  a 
kindergartenerl";  "Grow  upl"  and 
..."Don't  be  foolishi". 

^  T.V. /Technology  Abuses.  When 
kids  are  spending  too  much  time  in 
front  of  the  tube*  the  computer* 
the  VCR*  they  are  not  doing  other 
healthy  activities:  getting  down 
and  dirty*  engaging  in  social  inter- 
action* creating  fantasy  (vs.  being 
a  passive  consumer). 


Sports  Abuse.  Too  much*  too 
sbon*  too  high  pressure*  too  orga- 
nized* negative  parental  projec- 
tion. Much  has  been  written  about 
it  and  many  kids  are  involved.  We 
don't  need  the  PRO-MODEL  filtering 
down  to  FIVE  year  olds. 
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by  Bill  Michaelis 

{^Overemphasis  on  Efficiency*  Per- 
formance* Utility*  Perfection*  and 
a  Competitive  Framework.    Type  A* 
harried  parents  make  for  harried 
kids.    We  are  rushing  kids  through 
childhood  as  if  life  was  a  relay 
race.    Their  schedules  are  crammed 
to  the  brim  with  often  well-meaning 
and  useful  developmental  activities 
that  must  be  done  well. 


Is  there  time  to  just  be  a  Hid  and  watch  the  grass  grow 
or  experience  the  wonder  of  the  moment? 


(;£_3/Left  Brain  Messages  Not  Counter 
Balanced  With  Right  Brain  Practice. 
Brian  Sutton- Smith  says  that 
especially  around  third  grade*  kids 
get  overt  or  covert  messages  that 
learning  is  linear*  cognitive*  work 
oriented  and  not  fun.    Right  brain 
play  and  creativity  are  neglected. 

What  is  the  solution?  The  nurturing 
of  children's  play*  an  attitude  of 
lightness*  process*  serendipity* 
open-ness*  creativity*  foolishness 
and  fun  is  perhaps  the  most  Impor- 
tant for  a  healthy  childhood. 

See  p.  2  for  EIGHT  TIPS  FOR  PROMOTING  PLAY, 
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Eight  Tips  for  Promoting  Play 


Childhood  and  children's  play  are  under  siege, 
responsibility  to  do  something  about  it. 


We  all  have  a  (playful) 


1  Get  in  touch  with  yourself  and 
watch  your  own  messages  &  modeling. 
How  does  playfulness  and  stress 
reduction  fit  in  your  life?  What 
are  your  play/work  conflicts?  How 
balanced  is  your  life? 

2  Monitor  and  Continue  to  Clean  Up 
Youth  Sports.    Many  caring  adults 
are  Involved  in  youth  sports  and  a 
lot  of  good  ideas  exist  for  keeping 
sports  challenging^  yet  healthy  and 
playful.    Support  these  folks  and 
ideas. 

3  Balance  High  Tech  with  High 
Touch.    As  marvelous  as  they  are^ 
there  are  some  things  computers  and 
other  technological  tools  can't  do. 
Keep  hugs  and  environmental  educa- 
tion in  your  program. 

4  Balance  Goal  Oriented  Highly 
Supervised  Activities  with  Open 
Ended  Free  Play  Activities.  Keep 
it  simple.    A  lot  of  what  play  is 
about  is  freedom  ...  to  be>  to 
create f  to  relax>  to  not  be 
stressed >  .... 


5  Get  Out  of  the  Way  -  Do  Nothing. 
Within  the  limits  of  reasonable 
safety  remove  your  "adultocentric** 
perspective  from  the  childspace. 

6  Ask  About  Programs  In  Your 
Community  and  Promote  Cooperative^ 
Intergeneratlonal I  Creat1ve>  and 
Social  Play.    Keep  the  Right  Brain 
alive.    Keep  the  connections  and 
balance. 

7  Start  a  game  and  toy  library  or 
a  play  resource  network    There  are 
hundreds  throughout  Europe.  They're 
easy  to  starti  save  money  and 
provide  good  consumer  models  for 
and  information  about  healthy  play 
things. 

8  Return  the  "Locus  of  Control"  to 
the  Player  (the  children).  Involve 
them  in  decisions  regarding  THEIR 
play.    Put  them  on  advisory  boards. 
Have  them  help  in  the  design  of 
play  environments.    Use  them  as 
leaders.    Ask  and  Listen. 


<><>  by  Bin  Michael  1s,  Ph.D.    Dr.  Michael  Is  also  wrote  CHILD^S  PLAY  UNDER  SEIGE 
on  page  one.    He  Is  a  Professor  at  San  Francisco  State  University  and  Director 
of  CHILDREN  TOGETHER  (A  Play  Event  and  Training  Organization).    For  additional 
Information  and  resources  on  Play,  write  or  call  CHILDREN  TOGETHER, 
338  Relcliling  Avenue,  Padflca,  CA  94044,    415-338-2030  or  415-359-0836. 


PLAY  CPNFERENCE 

NOVEMBER  2-4j    Play  Leadership  and 
Ahttnation*  American  Association  for 
the  Child Right  to  Play.  Washlns- 
ton^  DC.    Write:  Barbara  S1mson# 
IPA^USA  1988  Ck)nf6reace#  American 
Assoc*  for  Leisure  &  Recreat1on# 
1900  Association  Dr 
Reston.  VA  22091  703-476-3472. 
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ARWIRECTED  PICTURES 


DIVIDE  children  Into 
pairs.    Direct  each  pair 
to  stand  back  to  back. 
One  child  draws  as  the 
other  child  directs. 
Give  paper  and  pencil  to 
the  artist.    A  pic>.jre  is 
created  by  the  directs  r 
telling  the  artist  what 
to  draw  without  telling 
them  what  they  are 
drawing. 

If  a  house  is  to  be  drawn 
the  director  says:  "Draw 
one  straight  line.  Now# 
three  inches  apart  draw  a 
parallel  line.  Connect 
both  lines  on  top  and 
bottom  to  make  a  box. 
Put  a  triangle  on  the 
top.".    The  director  is 
nqt  to  look  at  the 
picture. 

SWITCH  roles:  the  artist 
becomes  the  director. 
When  both  pictures  are 
completed #  show  to 
everyone.    Di  scuss . 


REACTION  ACTIONS 

Let  the  children  exper- 
iment with  how  their 
behavior  affects  others 
and  how  much  control  they 
have  over  it. 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

CHOOSE  a  child  to  be  IT. 

In  EXACTLY  the  same  way# 
IT  approaches  six  other 
children.    No  one  but  the 
adult  leader  and  IT  are 
to  know  what  IT  will  do. 
EX.  IT  will  go  up  to  each 
child  and  pat  them  on  the 
back. 

NOTICE  and  talk  about  the 
different  reactions  and 
how  IT  had  no  control  over 
these  reactions.  (Some 
kids  will  like  being 
patted  on  the  backi  some 
may  get  angry #  others 
startled. 


SAMURAI  TAG 


ULTIMATE  FRISBEE 

ULTIMATE  FRISBEE  is  like 
a  continuous  game  of 
football.    When  one  team 
drops  the  frisbee  the 
other  team  automatically 
picks  it  up  and  starts 
passing  down  the  field 
until  they  score  or  drop 
it.    No  huddles.  No 
running  with  the  frisbee* 
only  passing.  Players 
may  run  not  holding  the 
frisbee.    Also*  guarding 
or  blocking  the  thrower 
is  not  allowed. 

p,  7  for  PLAY  LEADERSHIP  Information  rolatod  to  ULTIMATE  FRISBEE  and  SAMURAI  TAG. 


SAMURAI  TAG  is  a  combina- 
tion of  tunnel  tag  and 
freeze  tag.    Add  a  boffer 
( sty ro foam  sword)  to 
build  the  fantasy  of 
being  a  samurai  swordsman. 
It  starts  with  an  "AHHHH- 
SOOOOOOOO,  60111" 

SWORDSMAN(S)  boff  to 
freeze  other  players; 
players  unfreeze  each 
other  by  crawling  under 
each  other's  legs  (the 
tunnel ). 


Coloring  Dreams: 
FREE 

CRAYOLA'S  Dream-Makers 
feature  three  dream  "^JS 
units  which  challenge 
school-agers  to  visu-  JS| 
ally  depict  dreams  for  iXt 
themselves*  their  ^ 
immediate  environ- 
ment and  the  entire 
world.    Each  unit 
cites  famous  artists 
who  used  the  themes 
in  their  works  and 
recommends  revel  ant 
art  activities  and 
related  books:    over  100 
activity  suggestions  and 
23  science*  math*  drama 
and  music  books. 

FREE  PACKAGE  contains: 

*  COLOR  study  prints  of 
famous  artworks; 

*  RELATED  discussion  ?'sj 

*  HOW-TO' S  on  different 
art  material  techniques; 
IDEAS  for  exchanging 
art-work  with  other 
countries; 

*  DIRECTIONS  for  dis- 
playing children's 
artworks;  and 

^  SUGGESTIONS  for  invol- 
ving local  community 
officials  in  art 
projects.    Plus. . . 

^  BEAUTIFUL  photos  of 
children's  artwork. 


'Send  $2  s&h 
to:  Crayola 
Dream-Makers 
III*  PO  Box 
627  Dept  S- 
438*  Jenkin- 
town*  PA 
19046.  Allow 
6-8  weeks 
for  delivery. 
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GeWng  Ready  for 
the  New  School 
Year 

,  MEET  with  teachers  & 
:  principals  at  schools 
:  the  children  will 
attend.    Give  them  a 
CP:-  written  description 
:   of  your  program.  Ask 
how  the  program  can 
E  .   assist  the  school . 
0    Make  a  follow-up 

visit  in  three  weeks. 

DEVELOP  a  system  of 
quickly  learning 
names:  photos  and 
shadow  silhouettes  with 
names  posted  on  the  wall* 
name  tag  craft  activities 
and  name  games. 

Knowing  the  kids'  names 
gives  kids  a  sense  of  be- 
longing.   In  addition* 
caregivers  will  have  more 
control  over  school-agers 
singly  and  in  groups. 
Calling  a  child's  name  can 
stop  an  act  of  misbehavior 
before  it  is  committed. 

PAIR  new  kids  with  old. 
Have  old  kids  introduce 
where  things  are*  rules.. 

POST  rules  in  every  room. 
Keep  rules  positive* 
simple  and  to  a  minimum. 

SCAVENGER  hunt  for  the 
commonly  used  supplies 
and  equipment  (drawing 
paper*  glue*  balls*  lego 
pieces*  clumps  of  clay* 
paint*  string).    This  is 
a  fun  way  to  help  kids 
know  where  supplies  are 
kept.    Pictures  of  some 
materials  (blocks*  paint- 
brushes* skates)  could  be 
put  be  substituted  so 
kids  will  not  have  to  lug 
around  heavy  equipment. 


Computers  Help 
With  Learning 

From  MS  Magazine*  May  »88 

In  the  basement  of  an  East 
Harlem  housing  project* 
some  fifty  people  a  week* 
sit  cheek  to  jowl  at  long 
lunch  tables.  Everyone 
bashes  away  on  Apples* 
Commodores*  and  Atari s. 

Anton 1a  Stone >  a  New  York 
educator  founded  Playing 
to  Win  because  "I  saw 
that  kids  who  played  with 
computers  got  more  inter- 
ested in  learning*  and 
got  to  feel  better  about 
themselves  and  more 
powerful."    Stone  talked 
foundations  into  donating 
money  and  computers. 

Stone  says:    "We've  set  up 
(the  community  computer 
center)  deliberately  so 
people  interact*  as  op- 
posed to  rows  with  a 
teacher  in  front."  Co- 
author of  NEUTER  COMPUTER* 
a  book  about  computer 
equity  for  boys  &  girls* 
Stone  thinks  the  social 
approach  may  explain  why 
so  many  girls  turn  up  at 
the  center  instead  of 
being  turned  off  by  the 
technology. 


HEAtTH  4  SAFETY 
AIDS  Report 

More  than  a  health 
problem*  Pediatric  HIV 
infection*  can  also  mean 
problems  in  housing*  day 
care*  financial  support* 
foster  care*  &  education 
for  families.  HIV- 
infected  children  could 
number  as  many  as  20*000 
by  1991. 

A  special  AIDS  report  in 
QHKpREN  TODAY  focuses  on 
how  social  services  can 
prepare  to  address  the 

devastating  psychosocial 
problems.    Many  of  these 
families  are  members  of 
minority  groups  and  live 
in  urban  poverty. 

The  special  issue  examines 
federal  efforts  to  respond 
to  the  needs.  It  describes 
a  comprehensive*  community- 
based  project  in  Boston 
that  enables  families  to 
care  for  their  infected 
children  at  home. 

Obtain  this  issue  from: 
Editor*  CHILDREN  TODAY 
OHDS  Off.  of  Pub.  Affairs 
200  Independence  Avenue 
S.W..  Rm.  356-G 
Washington*  DC  20201 


AIDS  ■  more  than  lUSt  a  physical  dtsease. 
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Whirlwind  Kids 

SIX- YEAR  OLD  Lyn  stood  1n 
front  of  the  paper*  ready 
to  finger  paint.  She 
picked  up  the  paint  and 
poured  a  1 Ittle  on  her 
paper.    Suddenly*  paint 
was  everywhere.    Lyn  had 
poured  paint  on  other 
kids'  papers;  she  flicked 
It  off  her  fingers  onto 
the  table*  Into  the  air* 
on  the  walls*  floor  and 
on  other  kids. 

WHAT  HAPPENED?    The  staff 
knows  Lyn  tends  to  be 
aggressive:  punching 
other  kids;  grabbing 
equipment  and  materials 
out  of  their  hands;  yel- 
ling and  swearing  at  kids 
and  even  staff.  But* 
they  thought  finger- 
painting  would  allow  Lyn 
to  be  creative  and  to 
express  her  strong 
feelings  through  the 
medium  of  paint.  They 
could  not  understand  how 
such  a  fun  and  simple 
activity  could  turn  into 
such  a  disaster. 

FLUID  MATERIALS  (water* 
paint*  sand)  are  more 
difficult  for  kids  to 
keep  under  control  * 
according  to  C.  Wolfgang* 
in  HELPING  PASSIVE  AND 
AGGRESSIVE  PRE-SCHOOLERS 
THROUGH  PLAY.  Without 
boundaries  to  contain  and 
help  keep  its  shape  and 
form*  water  soon  will  be 
splashed  and  spilled  all 
over  the  floor*  walls* 
and  other  kids.  Paint 
and  dry  sand  have  the 
same  potential  hazards. 
The  child  loses  control 
of  material.    Without  the 
outward  control  bounda- 
ries of  the  material  and 
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without  the  necessary 
impulse  control  w1th1n 
the  child*  aggressive  and 
out'-of-control  behaviors 
follow. 

MODIFY  FLUID  activities 
to  Increase  control: 

^  USE  fluid  materials  out- 
side with  kids  in  bathing 
suits  or  plastic  aprons. 

^  DEFINE  areas  (TV  trays* 
paper  plates*  wading  pool* 
plastic  tubs)  to  provide 
boundaries  that  fluid 
materials  lack. 

^  PUT  large  empty  spaces 
between  aggressive  kids 
and  others. 
Define 
boundaries 
around 
child 


-  a  circle  of  rope*  chalk* 
large  plastic  square  -  to 
let  child  know  to  stay  in 
that  space  while  painting. 

^  SUPERVISE  closely. 

^  "ANTISEPTICALLY  BOUNCE" 
a  child  into  structured 
materials  when  they  begin 
to  lose  control.  How? 
Try  saying:    "Lyn*  help 
me  put  the  legos  out  on 
the  big  table." 

*  PROVIDE  close  (touching) 
physical  assistance  to 
the  child  as  they  inter- 
act with  the  material. 
The  adult  loans  their 
secondary  control  to  the 
situation. 

^  LIMIT  participation  to 
times  when  the  child  is 
non-aggressive. 


'li 


STRUCTURED  MATERIALS: 
legos*  bristle  blocks* 
parquetry  squares* 
tiles*  blocks  retain 
their  shape  and  form. 
Their  boundaries  lend 
control  properties  to 
a  child  who  has  too 
little  Internal  boun- 
daries and  too  1 ittle 
control.    Encourage  a 
school-ager  with 
aggressive  tendencies 
to  use  structured 
materials.  How? 

^  START  by  making 
large  end  diverse 
quantities  of  struc- 
tured materials 
readily  available. 
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^  ASK  leading  ??'s. 
How  high  a  structure  can 
you  build  with  blocks? 
How  wide?    What  building 
can  you  make  a  model  of? 
Can  you  put  the  puzzle 
together  out  of  the  frame? 

^  MODEL  the  joys  of 
structured  materials.  Sit 
down  and  do  your  own 
creative  building. 

*  DESIGN  patterns  on 
paper.    Hang  designs  plus 
lego  covers  &  magazine 
pictures  on  wall  for  kids 
to  copy. 

*  PROVIDE  prop  boxes  to 
use  with  materials. 

(See  Si^N  March/April  '87) 


structured  toys*  like  blocks i  help  an  aggresslvo 
child  stay  calm  and  In  control. 
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SACCA  News 

PLAN  NOW  to  attend  the 
FIRST  National  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Alii- 
m  ance  (SACCA)  confer- 
^4'  once.    Scheduled  for 
ffl   Nov,  9*  1988,  9  AM  -  5 
5^   PM#  it  will  precede 
Wjj  the  1988  National  As- 
<J  sociatlon  for  Young 
III   Children  (NAEYC)  Con- 
ference  in  Anaheim,  CA, 
The  preliminary 
program  is: 

ffl   ADVANCED  PRACTITIONER 
Xfi  TRACK 

Developmental  Con- 
siderations 
Program  Planning  and 
Curriculum  Deve- 
lopment 
Behavior  Management 
Strategies 
Special  Issues;  Shared 
Space,  Cider  Kidst 
Special  Need  Children 


ADMINISTRATIVE  TRACK 
Staff  Development  and 

Recruitment 
Management  Techniques 
Resource  Development 
Program  Design  and 
Evaluation 


PUBLIC  POLICY  TRACK 

Update  on  Dependent  Care 

Block  Grant  Funding 
Advocacy  and  Coalition- 
Building 
Balancing  Issues  of  Cost 
and  Qual Ity 
State  Legislative 
Initiatives 

REGISTRATION:    $15  payable 
to  SACC  Project/SACCA 
Conference*    This  fee  can 
be  applied  to  SACCA 
membership. 


Anaheim  Beckons: 
1988  NAEYC 
Conference 

NAEYC  received  over  2300 
workshop  proposals  for  the 
1988  conference  to  be  held 
in  Anaheim^  CA,  Nov.  10-13. 
Almost  600  were  accepted # 
plus  70  p re-conference  and 
40  seminars  are  scheduled. 
ALL  the  SACC  events  will  be 
at  the  Disneyland  Hotel  11 


Feelings  Have  A 
Place  at  Work 

FROM  MmUfi  lOSaEIHER*^  a 
bulletin  for  achievement- 
minded  people  (8/4/86). 

EMOTIONS  are  not  necessa- 
rily out  of  place  at 
work.    For  years*  the 
expression  of  feelings  In 
the  workplace  was  viewed 
as  unprofessional  and 
counterproductive.  People 
who  showed  emotions  were 
suspected  of  being  imma- 
ture and  disrespectful. 

NOW  we  are  realizing  that 
an  appropriate  display  of 
feeling  is  natural  and 
positive.  Understanding 
and  coping  with  emotions 
in  the  workplace  improves 
cooperation  and  helps  you 
do  your  job  more  easily 
and  enjoyably. 

*  Published  by  DARTNELL*  4660  Ravens- 
wood  Aver  Chlcagoi  IL  60640 


ABC's:  A  New  Key 
to  Quality  Care? 

FACING  many  battles  over 
changes  here  and  amend- 
ments there*  The  Act  for 
Better  Child  Care  (H.R. 
3660,  ; .1885)  makes  its 
slow  ard  tortuous  journey 
out  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion &  Labor  Subcommittee 
to  congressional  arena. 

FOR  the  first  time  in 
nearly  20  years*  we  have  a 
chance  to  help  pass  a 
desperately  needed  child 
care  bill*  asserts  Joan 
Lomnardi  in  the  July  '88 
YOUNG  CHILDREN.    "We  must 
act  now"#  cautions  Lom- 
bardi#  "if  our  nation^s 
children  and  families  are 
to  have  access  to  the 
kind  of  child  care  they 
need  and  deserve.. •" 

"Too  many  children  are 
paying  the  price  every 
day  that  we  delay.  Pa- 
rents are  suffering  as 
they  are  forced  to  make 
inadequate  child  care 
arrangements.    Our  nation 
is  suffering  —  and  will 
continue  to  suffer  —  the 
long-term  impact  of  a 
lack  of  Investment  in  our 
children. " 

In  this  Informative 
article*    NOW  MORE  THAN 
EVER...  IT  IS  TIME  TO 
BECOME  AN  ADVOCATE  FOR 
BETTER  CHILD  CARE*  Lom- 
bard i  details  how  to  ef- 
fectively advocate  for 
ABC.    Specific  sugges- 
tions are  given  that  can 
help  even  the  rrost  timid 
pick  up  the  phone  or 
write  to  say:  "Vote  ABC 
for  QUALITY  and  ADEQUATE 
child  care  servicesl" 
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Choosing  Games 
for  Different  Ages 

LEADING  group  games  and 
activities*  although  fun> 
can  too  frequently  end  up 
in  chaos  and  frustration. 
Many  leaders  are  overwhe- 
lmed getting  a  group  game 
started >  never  mind  lea- 
ding a  game  to  the  finish. 

UNDERSTANDING  and  using 
devel opmental  information 
about  school-agers  can 
play  a  crucial  role  in 
effective  game  leader- 
ship.   It  will  help  the 
kids  to  be  successful 
together.    Kids  will  not 
end  up  being  "pushed"  too 
far  (or  too  1 ittlel ) . 
Leaders  will  become  more 
consistent*  more  succ- 
essful -  and  will  exper- 
ience less  stress  I 

CHOOSE  an  activity  or 
game  which  is  devel opmen- 
tal ly  appropriate  for 
your  group.    How?  Ask 
questions;    What  can  the 
kids  do?    What  are  they 
doing  right  now?  The 
aiswers  will  shape  the 
choice  and  success  of  the 
games. 

PHYSICAL  CHALLENGES 

What  level  of  coordi- 
nation do  they  have? 
Are  they  more  adept  at 
small  motor  skills  or 
large  muscle  activities 
and  what  do  they  need  to 
practice? 

Because  most  six  to  seven 
year-olds  have  developed 
coordination  to  a  lesser 
degree*  they  need  games 
of  a  lesser  challenge  — 
games  which  focus  on 
fundamental  skills. 


Rather  than  play  a  game 
of  say*  kickball*  focus 
on  rolling  balls  back  and 
forth 
in 

teams  * 
or  just 
kicking 
a  stat- 
ionary 
ball 


among 
partners. 
Then 

gradual ly 
evolve 
so  that 
one 

partner  or  team  rolls  the 
ball  while  the  other  one 
practices  kicking  it.  By 
breaking  games  down  into 
fundamental  skill  games* 
you  provide  more  appro- 
priate challenges  —  ones 
in  which  the  child  has  a 
much  better  chance  at 
being    successful .  Also* 
focus  on  the  small  things 
that  the  child  does  cor- 
rectly through  positive 
reinforcement. 

The  older  the  child*  the 
more  they  need  large  mus- 
cle and  aerobic  activities. 
Choose  games  like  samurai 
tag^  or  ultimate  frisbee* 
which  involve  a  high  de- 
gree of  active  involve- 
ment for  everyone.  These 
kids  need  fundamental 

skill  deve- 
lopment as 
well  *  but  try 
programming 
this  into  the 
middle  of  a 
game  —  after 
they  see  that 
their  skills 
may  not  be  so 
great  after 
all  I 

*  See  p.  3  for  descriptions 
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TOUCHY  TOUCHING 

HOW  MUCH  and  what 
type  of  touching 
will  they  permit 
(one  finger*  inter- 
locking elbows*  a 
thrown  ball)? 

SIX  and  seven  year 
olds  will  normally 
have  little  problem 
with  touching  in  the 
context  of  a  game  or 
fantasy.    The  chal- 
lenge is  in  leading 
activities  for  kids 
eight  and  older 
where  touching  is 
required. 


INCORPORATE  some  kind  of 
fantasy  or  make-believe 
setting*  so  that  touching 
is  done  for  a  good  reason. 

DEMONSTRATE 
the  touch 
aspect  your- 
self first 
in  order  to 
serve  as  a 
good  ii,  idel . 
If  your 
group  is  a 
bit  skit- 
tish (espe- 
cially the 
boys  I ) * 
just  have  them  touching 
with  one  index  finger. 

DESCRIBE  and  have  them 
touch  just  prior  to  star- 
ting the  demonstration  or 
the  game.  "Lingering 
touch"  will  make  the  kids 
progressively  more  self- 
conscious. 


<><>  by  Jim  Therrell*  a  regular  SAN 
columnist*    J1tn  Is  available  for 
keynotes*  creative  leadership 
workshops^  and  program  design*  For 
FREE  consultation*  contact: 
PLAY  TODAYI  1105  Oddstad  Blvd 
Pad  flea*  CA  94044 
Call  415-359-7331    7-11  AM  PST 
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CONTROL  A  NEW  VIEW 


KEEPING  UNDER  CONTROL  Teach 

Emergency  First  Aid  to  the 
school-agers.    Bring  in  an 
expert  (Red  Cross >  nurse)  to 
lead  this  or  do  it  yourselves 
using  the  books,  A  SIGH  OF 
RELIEF  and  A  KIDS»S  GUIDE  TO 
FIRST  AID. 


RRm:::[]j3 


Aid 


WATCH  THAT  SMILE       A  Game:  one 
child  stands  in  front  of  another 
and  says  "I  love  you,  honey,  but  I 
just  can't  smile"  and  tries  to  say 
it  without  smiling.    This  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  school-ager  to  do, 
but  it  is  lots  of  fun  to  try. 


COMMANDER  DAY 

1.  Have  children 
pair  up.    One  is 
the  commander; 
one  the  follower. 

2.  Commanders 
can  give  any 
order  (orders 
must  not  hurt). 


CENTERING    This  activity  helps 
kids  relax  and  regain  control.  It 
can  be  done  in  any  position.  Tell 
them:  "Today  we  will  learn  how  to 
get  in  touch  with  our  'center'. 
Once  we  learn  how  to  contact  our 
center,  we  can  use  it  to  relax,  to 
pull  ourselves  together  when  we 
feel  scattered,  and  to  feel  bet- 
ter, even  v>hen  we  aren't  feeling 
bad.    "Focus  all  of  your  attention 
on  your  center.    Send  all  of  your 
thoughts  and  feelings  down  to  that 
point  just  above  your  naval. 
(Pause  10  seconds) 

"Now  begin  sending  each  breath  all 
the  way  down  to  your  center." 
(Pause  10  seconds)    "Each  time  you 
breathe,  send  the  breath  to  your 
center.      Do  this  quietly  for  a  few 
minutes. "2 


MANAGEABLE  MUFFINS  Mix 

together  a  favorite  muffin 
recipe.    Spoon  half  the  bat- 
ter into  cupcake  pan.  Spoon 
the  rest  in  blobs  on  a  flat 
cookie  sheet.    Bake  as 
directed.    Notice  how  the 
cupcake  pan  controls  and 
contains  the  muffin  mix. 
What  happens  to  the  blobs? 


INSTANT  CENTERS 

HAVE  the  kids 
close  their  eyes 
and  imagine  an 
elevator  in 
their  heads. 

NEXT,  tell  them 
to  put  all  of 
their  thoughts 
in  the  elevator. 


TOE  PAINTING       Paint  a  picture  by 
holding  the  paintbrush  between  two 
toes.  Variation:  Hold  the  paint- 
brush between  the  lips. 


ROBOTS  In  a  large,  open  space  experiment  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  control  and  freedom.    Give  these  command 

"You  are  robots.    Do  exactly  as  I  say  and  nothing  else. 
Your  body  movements  are  mechanical  and  slow."  Give 
robot  commands:  "Bend  over",  "Stand  on  one  leg",  "Move 
across  the  room",  "Turn  in  a  circle"    End  with  the 
cormiand  to:  "FREEZE. 

"For  the  next  five  minutes,  you  are  free  to  do  anything 
you  want  with  one  catch.    You  must  lock  arms  with  three 
other  people  and  stay  attached."    After  five  minutes, 
say:  "FREEZE. "^i, 

"You  are  free  to  do  anything  you  want  as  long  as  you 
don't  hurt  anyone  and  don't  leave  the  room.  (Time  limit 
three  minutes).      Then,  "FREEZE." 


"You  are  robots  again.  Stand  straight  and  still.  A  fl; 
is  on  your  nose,  but  you  may  not  touch  it.  Pretend  it'i 
really  there  and  you  want  to  brush  it  off  -  but  I  won't 
let  you  -  really  get  into  that  role."  (Time  limit:  2 
minutes)  "Okay,  brush  it  off.    FREEZE."  ' 


Discuss  how  the  school-agers  felt  in  situations  with 
different  amounts  of  control.    Have  them  rank  the 
^different  degrees  of  freedom  from  the  one  they  liked 
|mos^^^^h^^n^^he^^ke^^east^^^^^^^ 


1.  (from  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  REPORT  CARD)       2.  from  OTHER  WAYS*  OTHER  MEANS 
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ME,  MYSELF  &  I 


i 

3.  Followers 
must  obey. 
After  thirty 
minutes*  switch 
roles, 

4,  Talk  about 
how  each  role 
felt. 


SOFT  CREATIONS      Materials  needed; 
felt  board*  glue*  sequins*  buttons* 
ribbons*  9  x  12  cardboards.  Kids 
can  design  their  own  felt  creations 
to  tell  a  story.    Make  individual 
felt  boards:    Each  kid  covers  card- 
board with  felt.    Staple*  glue  or 
tape  in  place. 


FORASONG       Give  a  child  time 
alone  in  the  music  area  with 
instruments.    Provide  the 
child  with  blank  tapes  and 
recorder  so  they  can  record 
their  songs. 


THEN*  punch  the 
button  and  send 
the  elevator 
down  to  their 
center.  2 


ALONE  POT  POURRI        Computer  work 
and  games*  etch- a- sketch*  sewing* 
bikes*  reading*  manipulatlves*  art* 
skating.    Many  games  and  activities 
that  are  done  in  groups  are  also  be 
fun  alone.    Provide  a  specific 
space  where  only  one  person  can  be 
at  a  time. 

OR 

Let  one  kid  play  alone  in  an  area 
where  groups  usually  congregate 


CELEBRATE  ALONE  V^EBK  Each 
day  *  kids  create  alone  spaces 
(boxes*  sheet  tents)  an:^  spend 
times  alone*  if  they  want. 


ALONE  BUTTONS        Decorate  "buttons" 
with  favorite  activitity  to  do 
alone.    Buttons  can  be  made  from 
different  materials:  cloth*  paper* 
felt.    Tape  or  pin  to  shirt  OR  re- 
cover old  buttons.    Wear  buttons 
during  ALONE  WEEK. 


LONELY  POSTER  Create  a  large 
poster  of  "I  am  lonely  when: 

 "  and 


"I  like  to  be  alone  when  I: 


BREAKFAST  IN  A  CUP        Put  tWO 
spoonfuls  of  granola  in  the  bottom 
of  a  paper  cup.    Add  3  spoonfuls 
Of  yogurt.    Repeat  alternating 
layers  till  cup  is  full.  Sprinkle 
with  granola  on  top. 


RING  TOSS     Materials  needed: 
cardboard  box  with  lid*  scissors* 
10  wooden  clothespins*  canning  jar 
sealing  rings  or  plastic  rings  from 
six-pack  soft  drinks.    Make  ten 
small  holes  in  lid  of  box.  Insert 
clothespins  into  holes  so  that 
three-quarters  of  pin  is  visible. 
Number  the  pins  from  one  to  ten. 
Toss  rings  over  pins*  then  add  up 
score. 
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Keeping  an  Eye  on 
the  Child 

Ot*-GOING  STAFF 
training  is  crucial  . 
to  providing  top  qua- 
lity care  for  school- 
agers.    Most  of  the 
time  the  approach  to 
training  staff  is: 
What  areas  or  skills 
are  staff  in  need  of 
knowing  or  re-lear- 
ning?   We  raise  questions 
from  a  deficient  view. 
That  is>  staff  are  defi- 
cient in  art  ideas  and 
performance.  Therefore* 
we  offer  an  arts  &  crafts 
workshop  in  hopes  of 
"fixing"  what  is  missing. 
Many  times  this  training 
approach  does  help  a  par- 
ticular problem  area. 


HOWEVER  many  times  staff 
become  resistant*  tired/ 
bored*  and  turned  off  by 
this  "fix  them"  approach. 

ANOTHER  training  approach 
that  can  get  staff  inte- 
rested* motivated  and 
excited  to  learn  and  try 
out  new  Ideas  is  through 
the  needs  of  the  child. 
How? 

SELECT  a  child  who  is 
particularly  challenging. 
Selection  needs  to  be 
done  by  the  trainees*  not 
the  trainer. 

FOCUS  a  training  session 
(or  two)  on  the  needs  and 
behaviors  of  the  child. 
Begin  by  describing  the 
child  in  descriptive* 
non-judgmental  terms.  It 
helps  to  have  2  or  3 
people  do  descriptive 
anecdotes  (5-10  minutes) 
of  the  child  ahead  of 


time.    Use  these  to  de- 
scribe the  child  in  the 
training  session.  Or 
videotape  the  child;  then 
show  this  at  the  session. 

Be  sure  descriptions  are 
specific  behaviors.  Many 
times*  child  care  workers 
(and  parents)  will  make 
subjective  comments  about 
a  particular  child  — 
Josephine  is  so  lazy! 
Roger  is  stubborn.  Be 
sure  to  back  up  these 
with  objective  data: 


Josephine  lays  on  the 
floor  doing  absolutely 
nothing  every  afternoon. 
She  has  only  participated 
in  active  games  twice 
this  month.    She  does  not 
volunteer  to  do  any 
chores    —    making  or 
serving  snack*  putting 
away  game  pieces. 


To  get  at  the  specifics* 
ask:  "What  does  Josephine 
do  that  makes  you  think 
she  is  lazy?" 


ONCE  a  good  description 
of  the  child  has  been 
developed  and  shared  with 
the  group*  brainstorm 
possible  plans  to  deal 
with  this  particular 
child. 

NEXT*  select  3-5  that  are 
the  best.    Broaden  the 
plans  to  be  specific. 
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COMMIT  to  trying  one  plan 
in  the  next  week. 

EVALUATE  and  adapt  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 


WHAT  WILL  PARTICIPANTS 
OBTAIN  FROM  THIS  TYPE  OF 
WORKSHOP? 

OBSERVATION  and  recor- 
ding of  children's  skills; 

PLANNING  how  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  child 
which  can  be  transferred 
to  other    children;  and 

SPECIFIC  programming 
ideas. 

Because  the  focus  is  on 
the  child*  not  the  staff* 
participants  can  put  down 
their  defenses  and  be 
free  to  explore  new  ideas 
and  new  techniques.  They 
will  be  freed  of  the  need 
to  justify  the  way  they 
are  doing  things  now. 
The  emphasis  is  on 
finding  ways  to  help  the 
child*  not  on  fixing  the 
caregiver.    After  all* 
the  goal  of  ghUd  care  is 
providing  care  and  help 
for  the  clilld.. 


ROGER  sits  on 
the  floor.  His 
face  and  eyes 
are  turned 
downward.  His 
mouth  Is  drawn 
In  a  tight 
line.  The 
muscles  In 
his  arms  and 
legs  are 
tensed.  Hary« 
the  caregiver 
has  Just  told 
him  they  cannot 
go  to  the  park 
today  and  that 
he  needs  to  put 
away  the  board 
game  he  was 
using. 
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Hiring:  Beyond  the 
Meal 

RECRUITING  AND  HIRING 
staff  for  school-age  pro- 
grams is  a  challenge 
directors  face  over  and 
over  again.    How  can  a 
director  place  (and  keep) 
really  good  people  in 
such  a  demanding  job? 

START  by  deciding  what 
kind  of  employee  you 
want.    The  best#  of 
coursel    The  position  is 
a  sensitive  one.  The 
ideal  recruit  is  a  cour- 
teous#  mature  (but  fun- 
loving)  and  energetic 
person  with  a  B.A.  in 
Elementary  Education  or 
Child  Development  and 
appropriate  previous 
experience  who  knows  all 
about  child  care  philo- 
sophy and  procedure*  and 
is  willing  to  work  part 
time  forever  I 

Hmmm.    Not  enough  appl i- 
cants  fit  the  criteria? 
Let's  re-examine  the  ideal. 

FIND  OUT  and  meet  the 
standards  in  your  area. 

L(K)K  for  traits  that  make 
a  successful  caregiver. 
A  sense  of  humor  and  a 
relaxed  nature  are  vital* 
but  they  don't  show  up  on 
a  job  application.  Reli- 
ability and  the  ability 
to  deal  honestly  and 
politely  with  parents* 
school  personnel #  and 
other  staff  members  are 
also  needed  for  SACC  suc- 
cess.   Can  the  prospec- 
tive caregiver  keep  up 
with  energetic  kids? 


ADVERTISE  next.  Recruit- 
ment should  be  an  ongoing 
process*  enabling  one  to 
amass  a  file  of  appli- 
cations* for  now  and  the 
future.    Be  general 
rather  than  specific  in 
advertising*  so  not  to 
discourage  potential 
applicants.    By  the  same 
token*  never  tell  someone 
you're  not  taking  appli- 
cations right  now. 
Instead*  say*  "We  don't 
have  a  position  open 
right  now*  but  I'll  be 
glad  to  take  your  appli- 
cation."   Advertise  in  a 
college  paper.  Students 
are  naturals  for  part- 
time  work. 

DESIGN  the  application 
form  to  reveal  some  of  the 
desired  characteristics. 
Previous  employment? 
Summer  camps  and  park 
district  sports  programs 
are  great  proving  grounds 
for  school-age  caregivers. 
Classroom  experience  is 
valuable  too;  although 
someone  who  is  used  to  a 
highly  structured  class- 
room environment  may  find 
it  hard  to  adjust  to  the 
after-school  pace. 
Hobbies  and  interests? 
Look  for  someone  who  is 
active  and  enjoys  a  wide 
range  of  activities. 


SCHEDULE  INTERVIEWS*  once 
a  few  promising  appli- 
cations are  in  hand.  The 
difficult  part  of  inter- 
viewing is  consistency. 


One  solution  is  to 
compose  a  list  of 
interview  questions. 
This  is  a  good  way 
to  learn  about  a 
person's  philosophy 
and  motivation*  too. 
Tailor  the  questions  ^ 
to  your  program 
needs*  and  keep 
mitfiS.  Later 
"grade"  the  answers  W 
in  making  a  deci- 
sion.   Also*  pay        '  3S2 
attention  to  your         O- - 
hunches.  '^wJ/ 

in 

MATCH  people  to  the       ^  . 
work.    Appl icants' 
motivations  may  "'^ 
range  from  student 
idealism  to  starving 
desperation.    It  is 
wise  to  discourage  the 
easily  discouraged  BEFORE 
rather  than  after 
employing  them. 

POINT  out  to  applicants 
that  they  will  not  get 
rich  doing  school-age  care. 
In  fact*  the  pleasures  and 
satisfactions  of  the  work 
itself  are  the  best  you 
have  to  offer. 

SEEK  staff  who  will 
remain  committed  to  the 
job*  but  be  realistic. 
Some  of  the  very  best 
caregivers  will  use 
school-age  programs  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  a 
career  objective.    If  they 
commit  themselves  for  one 
semester*  your  program 
will  be  richer  for  it. 


<><>  by  Ken  Rodd>  Coordinator  of 
School-ag©  Programs  for  CHILDREN* S 
LEARNING  CENTER  1n  Dekalb t  IL. 
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What  To  Do  When 
Everything  Is 
Out-Of'Comtrol 

It  all  started  be- 
cause you  really  like 
kids.  You  have  fun 
with  them.    You  want 
to  help  them  grew  and 
learn.    You  want  to 
provide  a  much  needed 
service:  keeping  kids 
safe  and  happy. 


One  day  you  find  yourself 
In  the  middle  of  an  out- 
of-control  situation  with- 
out a  clue  as  what  to  del 
Out-of-control  s ituat ions > 
unfortunately/  do  happen 
in  every  SA  program. 

Descriptions  of  four 
typical  out-of-control 
situations  1n  school-age 
programs  with  recommended 
courses  of  action  follow. 
Read  the  situation  first* 
then  ask  yourself  what 
you  would  do^    Next>  com- 
pare your  ideas  to  ours. 
Let  us  know  if  you  come 
up  with  other  courses  of 
action. 

NOTE:  This  could  also  be 
used  in  a  staff  meeting. 

SCENE  ONE:  CO-WORKER 

From  the  outside  area> 
Lily  hears  her  co-worker 
severely 
berating 
six-year 
old 

Janelle 
for 

steal ing 
seven-year 
old  R1ta»s 
key  chain 
(which  Rita  had  just  made 
In  a  craft  activity. 
Janelle  does  not  think 
hers  is  as  nice  as  Rita's.) 


WHAT  TO  DO: 

*  SEND  Janelle  on  an 
errand #  as  a  way  of 
quickly  removing  her  from 
the  immediate  scene. 

^  OFFER  to  cover  for 
Rosanne  for  a  few  minutes 
while  she  takes  a  break. 

^  TALK  to  the  co-worker 
later  when  she's  calm. 
Express  about  your 
feelings  (uncomfortabl e> 
painful  to  watch  child 
being  screamed  at)- 

Describe  the  child's 
reaction  to  being 
screamed  at:  "Janelle 
seemed  really  embarrassed 
and  intimidated  while  you 
were  yelling  at  her.  Her 
face  turned  red/  she 
lowered  her  head*  hunched 
her  shoulders." 

*  IDENTIFY  with  the  situ- 
ation: "I  know  it  can  be 
real  f rustrati ng .    Th 1 s 
used  to  really  bother  me 
until  I  learned  that  six- 
year  olds  often  go  thru 
'stealing'  stages.  I 
read  about  It  in  SAN.'' 

*  DISCUSS  alternativf^  ways 
of  handling.    Appeal  to 
the  director  for  further 
help>  if  necessary. 

*  ACTIVE  LISTEN  with  the 
child.    Say  something 

like:  "Boy#  Rosanne  is  really 
mad  at  you.    She  thinks 
you  shouldn't  take  other 
kids'  things." 

NOTE:    It's  important  to 
"defend"  the  child  in  a 
non-threatening  way  to 
the  co-worker.    Use  "I 
statements." 


71c 


SCENE  TWO:  ENVIRONMENT 

You  are  doing  a  unit  on 
clouds  and  for  the  entire 
week  there  are  no  clouds* 
only  blue  skies. 


*  BE  FLEXIBLE.    Have  the 
kids  Imagine  clouds  are  in 
the  sky.    What  shapes  are 
the  clouds? 

*  ASK  questions??  Why 
are  there  no  clouds? 
What  conditions  create 
clouds? 

*  CREATE  clouds  inside. 

*  USE  alternate  plans  and 
do  sun  activities.  Save 
cloud  plans  for  a  cloudy 
day. 

*  WATCH  weather  on  the 
news. 

*  FIND  and  view  science 
films  about  clouds. 


*  CALL  (or  visit)  local 
meteorologist  to  ask 
about  cloud  formation. 


STRESS  RULE  #1:  DohH  > 
sneat  the  small  stuffv: 

STRESS  RULE  I2r  It* s  All 
small  stuff 1 
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SCENE  THREE:  KIDS 


School-agers#  in  the 
middle  of  making  granola* 
start  throwing  peanuts 
and  raisins  at  each  other 
and  al 1  over  the  room. 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

ASSUMING  you've  already 
asked  nicely*  "Hey>  guys^ 
that's  to  eat>  not  to 
throw*"  used  humour  and 
gotten  firm  and  they 
still  are  not  listening* 
DO  a  "John  Wayne."** 
Throw  peanuts  yourself 
for  a  minute*  then  try  to 
re-direct  the  madness. 

CHALLENGE  the  kids  to  see 
if  they  can  throw  a  pea- 
nut into  someone  else's 
mouth  or  a  bowl .  Then 
give  a  limit*  say  "Okay* 
you  can  throw  TWO  more 
peanuts  each*"  and  then 
ask:  "Should  we  still 
make  granola  or  just  eat 
it  as  is?" 

**  In  John  Wayne  movies 
when  a  stagecoach  is  out- 
of-control *  the  Duke  re- 
gains control  by  riding 
up  jumping  on  the  coach 
and  grabbing  the  reins. 
He  doesn't  pull  back  on 
them  immediately  though. 
He  rides  with  the  out-of- 
control  horses  for  a 
while  and  then  slowly 
pulls  back  on  the  reins 
and  gains  control . 


SCENE  FOUR:  The  Director 

Sharon*  the  Director  of 
the  RULEBOUND  SAP.  walks 
over  to  Josephine*  the 
child  care  worker. 
Sharon  starts  confronting 
Josephine  about  the  board 
games  being  left  scat- 
tered all  over  the  older 
kids'  room.    As  she  is 
talking*  Sharon  suddenly 
bursts  into  tears.  The 
kids  look  wide-eyed*  and 
apprehensive.  Five-year 
old  Josh  startr  crying. 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

*  COMFORT  the  director  as 
you  would  any  child.  This 
is  a  great  opportunity 
for  kids  to  see  that  it's 
okay  to  express  feeling 
anytime*  wherever  you  are. 

*  ACTIVE  LISTEN:  "Sharon* 
you  seem  really  upset."* 
then  really  listen  if 
Sharon  needs  to  talk  and 
cry.  (You  accomplish  two 
things  this  way:  one*  you 
comfort  Sharon  and  two* 
you  model  caring  actions 
to  the  school-agers. ) 

*  SUGGEST  that  you  both 
go  out  after  work  for  a 
"walk  &  talk"  session. 

*  TALK  with  the  kids 
about  how  adults  get  up- 
set just  1  ike  kids.  If 
appropriate*  share  with 
the  kids  the  reason  for 
the  director's  tears:  her 
favorite  cat  was  run  over 
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this  morning;  her 
grandmother  Is  sick 
in  the  hospital . 
This  is  also  a  time 
to  discuss  what 
helps  w^en  you  feel 
1  ike  crying. 

SCENE  FIVE:  THINGS 

Lonnie  sent  8-year 
old  Sanchez  to  fill 
up  a  pail  for  the  ciay 
work.    Something  breaks 
in  the 
faucet; 
water 
sprays  up 
and  all  over 
the  place. 

*  WATCH  the  children's 
reaction.    Even  though 
they  are  soaking  wet* 
they  may  be  able  to  see 
humour  in  the  situation. 
If  not*  be  sympathetic 
and  calm.    Assure  the 
children  that  dry  clothes 
may  be  found.    If  it's 
warm*  maybe  the  kids  can 
sit  outside  while  their 
clothes  dry. 

*  TAKE  calm  action:  turn 
off  water  valves  under 
sink. 

*  USE  the  situation  to 
teach  basic  plumbing. 
Call  a  plumber.  Some- 
times a  parent  may  have 
plumbing  skills  to  help 
fix  the  broken  faucet  and 
introduce  the  kids  to 
basic  plumbing. 

*  GET  water  from  another 
sink  and  continue  with 
the  clay  plans.  OR 

*  TURN  a  lemon  into  lem- 
onade:   Skip  the  clay. 
Instead*  scrub  down  area 
for  a  real  clean  look. 
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Making  Meetings 
More 

SCENE  ONE: 

THE  DIRECTOR  announ- 
ces at  9:30  a.m.  that 
a  staff  meeting  will 
be  at  12:30.  SAGO 
Staff  trickle  In  be- 
tween 12:30  and 
12:55.    When  the  last 
person  arrives*  ten- 
sion Is  already  In 
the  group. 


J30     The  director  starts 
by  giving  a  ten  mi- 
nute talk  on  staff  mee- 
ting tardiness.    In  this 
setting*  the  director 
always  chairs  the  meeting. 
The  major  topic  today  is 
about  yard  supervision; 
an  accident  had  happened 
earlier  in  the  week.  The 
Director  expects  the  staff 
to  take  responsibility 
for  this  tragedy  and  find 
a  solution  to  insure  that 
this  won't  happen  again. 

INTERMITTENT  interruptions 
occur:    The  director 
leaves  to  take  a  phone 
call;    Two  staff  leave  to 
get  ready  for  the  kinder- 
garteners.   It  Is  now 
1:30.    The  director  must 
leave  at  1:45. 

A  CHILD  with  special 
needs  is  of  great  concern 
to  several  staff  but  no 
time  is  left  to  address 
this  issue.  The  director* 
disappointed  at  the  lack 
of  resolution  about  yard 
supervision  announces 
that  a  decision  will  be 
made  and  all  staff  are  to 
abide  by  the  guidelines. 
The  meeting  is  adjourned 
at  1:35  p.m.  Staff  leave 
venting  their  anger  and 
frustration  to  each  other. 


SCENE  TWO: 

SCHOOL-AGE  STAFF  are  aware 
that  meetings  are  sche- 
duled for  the  first  and 
third  TuesJay  from  12-1 
p.m.    The  meeting  agenda 
is  posted  a  few  days  in 
advance.    All  staff  are 
encouraged  to  submit 
items  of  concern.  All 
staff  are  present  at 
12:01  and  the  meeting 
begins.    In  this  setting* 
the  chair  responsibility 
is  shared;  each  staff 
member  takes  a  turn  pro- 
viding the  leadership  for 
a  meeting.    Prior  to  the 
meeting*  the  chairperson 
organizes  the  topics  and 
types  the  agenda.  


LOOK  at  the  two  meeting 
scenes.    At  which  meeting 
would  you  rather  be?  What 
can  you  do  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  meetings 
you  attend  or  chair? 

THE  CUSTOM  of  this  group 
is  to  take  the  first  five 
-  seven  minutes  checking 
in  with  each  other  (i.e. 
How  has  the  day  or  week 
been  for  you?    How  are 
you  feeling  about  being 
at  this  meeting?).  After 
this*  the  chairperson 
announces  that  several 
items  are  on  the  agenda 
and  it  may  be  unrealistic 
to  attempt  to  cover  them 
all  during    one  hour. 
This  staff  is  diligent  in 
keeping  the  one-hour  time 
limit*  so  the  chairperson 
asks  if  any  topics  can  be 
tabled  or  handled  in  some 
other  way.    A  few  people 
offer  to  table  their 
topics  and  the  meeting 
proceeds.  It's  now  12:15. 


THE  MAJOR  topic  is  voiced 
by  one  teacher  who  is 
concerned  about  improving 
yard  supervision  between 
3:00-4:00  each  day. 
Earlier  in  the  week*  one 
of  the  kids  fell*  badly 
scraping  a  leg.  While 
these  accidents  are  inev- 
itable* staff  feel  respon- 
sible for  decreasing  acci- 
dents.   They  brainstorm 
solutions  for  better 
supervision  while  someone 
records  suggestions.  As 
a  group*  they  accept  two 
realistic  solutions  and 
the  director  asks  this 
topic  to  be  raised  in  one 
month  to  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  solutions. 

THE  STAFF  will  remember 
to  include  this  on  the 
agenda  because  minutes 
are  being  recorded  and 
will  be  distributed  to 
each  staff  member  within 
the  next  few  days.  It  is 
now  12:45  p.m.  Suffi- 
cient time  is  left  to 
address  the  remaining 
agenda  topics*  one  of 
which  is  a  child  with 
special  needs. 

THE  DIRECTOR  thanks  the 
staff  for  their  efforts 
in  being  prompt  and  for 
the  stimulating  discus- 
sion regarding  yard  super 
vision.    The  meeting  is 
adjourned  at  1:00.  Staff 
go  back  to  their  rooms  to 
discuss  implementation  of 
yard  supervision  plan. 

OBVIOUSLY*  these  are  two 
very  different  settings* 
perhaps  exaggerated. 
Somewhere  in  the  middle 
is  the  ideal  staff 
meeting  for  your  program. 

<><>  by  Sister  Julie  Irving.  Reprinted 
fromi  FROM  SCRATCH:  A  CHILD  CARE 
CENTER  START  UP  GUIDE.    See  p.  15. 
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Meeting  Myths 


COMMON  IDEAS  ON  HOW  A  MEETING 
SHOULD  BE  RUN 

^Everyone  s1ts  around  a  table; 

<i/Gha1rperson  runs  the  meeting; 

/whoever  knows  the  most  about  the 
subject  should  run  the  meeting; 

<^^hoever  runs  the  meeting  is 
responsible  for  its  success; 

/ 

Robert's  rules  of  order  is  all  one 
needs  to  know  about  running  a 
meeting; 

Add  your  own. • • • 


Moetlng  Information  on  pages  14-15  was  contributed  by  Sister 
Julie  Irving,  an  Early  Childhood  Specialist  and  Educator 
Program  ■  mager  with  the  Community  Coordinated  Council  of 
Santa  CUra  County*  Inc.  In  San  Jose»  CA. 


The  Ifuth  About  Meetings 

FIFTEEN  million  meetings  are  held  each  day  in 
the  U.S.  alone. 

MEETINGS  cost  time  and  time  is  money. 

A  POQR-meeting  is  more  costly  because  it  can 
result  in: 

Lost  opportunity... 
Poor  outcome. . . 
Poor  planning. . . 
Headaches. . • 
Frustration. . . 
Bad  feelings... 
Anger. . . 

Disruption  of  work  environment... 
Lack  of  trust. . . 
Heightened  tension... 


COMMON  FEELINGS  ABOUT  MEETINGS 
Meetings  are  a  necessary  evil; 

□ Attending  a  meeting  Is  not 
legitimate  work; 

rn Holding  a  meeting  is  a  way  of 
' — '  avoiding  responsibility; 

pHMeetings  are  inefficient  and  a 
' — '  waste  of  time 

What  are  some  of  your  attitudes  about 
meetings? 




Add  your  own. 


ORDER  FORM 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  issues)  $14.95 

 2  years  (twelve  Issues)  25.95 


SAVE  SAVE  SAVE  SAVE  SAVE 

DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AGE  NOTES  NEWSLETTER 


Order  FIVE  or  more  subscriptions  to  the  same 

address  or  different  addresses  (but  billed  as 

one)  and  receive  the  following  discounts  that 

will  SAVE  you  money: 

15Vo  off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 

20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscriptions 

25%  off  for  50+  subscriptions 


Send  Ord«rs  to: 

School  Age  NOTES 

RO.  Box  121036 
Nashville,  TN  37212 


NAME  

ADDRESS . 
CITY  


STATE  

Subscription  $_ 


_2IP_ 


New  n     Penewai  CJ 
Total  Paymtnt  Enclosed  $  
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RESOURCES 

FREE  Early 
Adolescence 
Catalogs 

FREE  for  the  askingi  the 
Center's  new  catalog  de- 
tails over  30  books* 
training  materials*  and 
other  resources  published 
by  the  Center,  Resources 
on  early  adolescent  deve- 
lopment* middle-grades 
education*  parenting* 
and  after-school  Issues 
pertaining  to  the  10-  to 
15-year-old  age  group  are 
Incl uded. 

FEATURED  Is  Adolescent 
Literacy:  What  Works  Md. 
lathy.*  a  new  book  that 
presents  the  findings  of 
a  two-year  search  for  the 
nation^ s  best  literacy 
programs  for  adolescents. 

WRITE  to  receive  your 
FREE  catalog  and  the  Cen- 
ter's newsletter  CommoiL 

Ctr  for  Early  Adolescence 
Un1v.  of  NC*  Chapel  Hill 
Suite  223*  Carr  Mill  Mall 
Carrboro*  NC  27510 
(919)  966-1148 

Chasing  Away  The 
Drug  Demon 

Delia  and  the  Demon*  a 
drug  abuse  prevention 
book  for  school-agers* 
win  be  written  under  a 
grant  to  Library  Theatre 
from  the  German  Orphan 
Home  Foundation.  Adapted 
from  a  South  American  folk 
tale*  the  book  will 
address  pressures  that 
children  experience  from 
their  peers*  such  as 
using  drugs.  Write: 
Library  Theatre 
6925  Willow  Street*  N.W. 
Washington*  D.C.  20012 
(202)  291-4800  *yo 


Child  Care 
Partnership 
Conference 

PENNSYLVANIA  Association 
of  Child  Care  Agencies 
(PACCA)  Conference  will  be 
held  October  5*6  and  7* 
1988  in  Reading*  PA.  This 
year's  theme  Is  "Child 
Care:  Partnerships  and 
Strategies  for  the  90's." 

EIGHTY  +  workshops*  spe- 
cial Interest  groups  and 
speakers  will  cover 
School  Age  Care*  Family 
Day  Care*  Special  Needs 
Care*  Sick  Child  Care* 
and  Health  Issues. 

CONTACT: 
Connie  Whitson 
215-278-3707 
or 

PACCA 

c/o  Montgomery  Co 
Comprehensive  Day  Care 
Courthouse 

Norristown*  PA  19404. 

The  Right  to 
Quality  Child  Care: 
a  position  paper 

The  Association  for 
Childhood  Education 
International  (ACEI)  has 
Issued  a  position  paper* 
The  Right  to  Qual Ity 
Child  Care*  Outlining 
specific  rights*  the 
paper  also  Includes  sup- 
portive evidence  and  rea- 
sons. Issues  and  concerns 
covered:  affordabll Ity* 
qual 1ty>developmentally 
appropriate  activities* 
environment*  safety* 
nutrition*  health  care* 
Insurance*  licensing* 
compensation*  staff 
development*  and  child- 
to-staff  ratios.  WRITE: 

ACEI*  11141  Georgia  Ave. 
Suite  200 
Wheaton*  MD  20902 
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CHILDREN  WILL  DRAMATIZe  AQQRBSStVE  ACTS,  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  COMMBRCIAL  TOYS. 

WAR  PLAY  IS  NOT  CHILD'S  PLAY 


Shcxjld  all  war  tcys  and  war  play  be  forbidden 
In  sctxx)l-age  pnpgrams?  Facts  related  to  the 
War  Toy  market  are  alarming.  War  toy  sales 
have  Increased  700%  since  1983.  Seven  of  the 
10  most  popular  1985  toys  In  the  U.S.  were 
related  to  war.  Eleven  of  the  top  20  best- 
selling  1987  holiday  toys  had  violent  themes. 

However*  children  will  dramatize  aggressive 
acts*  with  or  without  ccrnnenclal  war  toys. 
If  no  play  guns  are  allowed*  fingers  and 
sticks  beocme  Imaginary  guns. 

Kate  Donnelly  from  the  Stop  War  Toys  Cam- 
paigi  (of  New  England  War  Reslsters  League) 
says:  Ihe  biggest  problem  I  have  with  buying 
war  toys  Is  that  by  buying  them  we  are  tel- 
ling our  children  that  we  condone  them  and 
therefore  condone  violence  and  war  as  solu- 
tions to  problems.  Just  because  children  use 
their  fingers  doesn*t  mean  we  have  to  provide 
them  with  war  toys..." 


Sane  studies  and  psychologists  suggest  that 
play  with  Imaginary  guns  (fingers*  sticks* 
legos)  Is  less  stlnrulatlng*  lasts  shorter 
periods  of  time  and  Is  outgrown  sooner  than 
toy  gun  play. 

See  p.  2  for  WHM  TO  DO  suggestions  and 
resources  related  to  war  play. 


INSIDE 

Teddy  Bears  and  Toy  Guns 
Decrease  Fighting 
Some  Kids  Drive  Me  Crazy 
Problem  Personalities 
Winning  the  Battle  for  Quality 
Put  It  In  Writing 


CONFRONTING  VIOLENT 
PLAY 

Violence  In  children's  TV  shews 
Is  as  prolific  as  war  toys  (see 
p.  !)•  Twenty  to  50  violent  acts 
per  hcxjr  occur  In  chr.dren's  TV  . 
The  average  U  S  eight-year  old 
will  watch  the  equivalent  of  22 
school  days  of  pro-war  'Enter- 
tainment" on  TV. 

The  question  raised  by  these 
facts  is:  Hew  does  overe&<posure# 
including  GI  Joe  underwear^  sheets 
and  pajamasf  effect  children  now 
and  in  the  future.  What  correlar 
tion  exists  between  aggressive 
toys  and  aggressive  acts? 

When  we  look  at  statistics  which 
show  that  each  year  in  the  U.S. , 
f  ireanns  are  used  by  3000  youth 
to  ccmnit  suicide;  to  murder  1000 
youth;  and  to  accidentally  kill 
400  children  this  question 
becorres  more  urgent. 

Research  anb  child  development 
€p<perts  disagree  on  how  hamrftjl 
violent  toys  are  to  kids.  Some 
studies  link  toy  guns  to  in- 
creased aggressive  acts  while  the 
kids  are  playing  with  the  guns. 
VJhether  kids  continue  in  aggres- 
sive behaviors  both  in  childhood 
and  as  adults  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. Hcwever^  studies  of  kids 
watching  violent-theme  TV  pro- 
graiTB  show  a  definite  correlation 
with  an  increase  in  aggression. 

Other  child  development  eo^erts 
support  the  need  of  kids  to  act 
out  aggressive  feelings  through 
sggresslve^  imaginary  play. 
Che  child  care  program  forbid  all 
gun  play^  toy  and  imaginary* 
Instead^  the  kids  made  large  pots 
of  imaginary  poison^  fending  off 
the  '%nenv"  with  their  deadly 
concoctions. 


WmT  CAN  YOU  DO? 

T/^  a  thorough  look  at  program 
policies  and  values.  Do  you 
forbid  gun  play?  Do  staff  bring 
guns  to  work  to  protect  them- 
selves in  a  hostile  outside  envi- 
ronnert?  Do  you  have  rules  about 
no  real  guns  on  the  program's 
property?  Do  any  of  the  families 
hunt?  Do  some  of  the  older  kids 
hunt  with  their  families  and  use 
real  guns?  Do  any  families  have 
guns  at  home?  Do  you  teach  kids 
alternatives  to  aggressiveness? 
Do  you  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  gunsf  violent  videos  and  ag- 
gressive acts? 

fWE  rules  about  guns#  war  toys 
and  violent  play.  For  exanple, 
imaginary  war  play  may  be  allowed 
but  war  toys  are  not  to  be  aimed 
at  anything  living. 

TEACH  and  model  gentle*  peaceful 
actions.  Encourage  kids  to  treat 
themselves*  other  kids  and  all 
living  things  gerrtly*  Teech  kids 
to  express  aggressive  feelings 
with  assertive  words.  Demon- 
strate care  for  animals  and  the 
environment  by  words  and  actions. 

PLAY  cooperative  games. 

SOLVE  prcgram  problems  coopera- 
tively* rather  than  dictating 
solutions  from  above. 

WVE  a  speakers'  forum  where 
different  kids  express  their 
views  ai  why  a  toy  is  good  or  bad. 

INVESm^TE  the  toys  kids  are 
talking  about  and  playing  with. 
For  ewwple*  the  Soundwave's 
(tr^former)  motto  is  'Wes  and 
screams  are  music  to  my  ears." 
State  how  you  feel  about  war* 
violence  and  hanning  others.  War 
toys  give  many  opportunities  for 
adults  to  share  their  ideas  about 
peace  and  war  with  kids. 


RESOURCES 

fiction  for  Children's  Television* 
20  Uhiversity  Rd*  Canbridge* 
02138*  617-S76-6620 

National  Coalition  on  TV  Violence 
PO  Box  2157*  Chotpaign*  IL  61820 
217-384-1920 

New  England  War  Rosisters  League* 
Bc:d<  1093*  ttorwich*  CT  06360* 
203-88^5337 

Parenting  for  Peace  &  Justice* 
3133  Linden*  mO, 
St.  Louis*  MO  63108 

Baraatsl  fldda  ta  Nnn- Violent  lo^ 
ajying*  $1  each.  Order  from: 
Discipleship  Resources  for  Church 
&  Sbciety*  P  0  189 
Nashville*  TN  37202 

This  resource  describes  ten  pages 
of  violent  theme  toys*  four  pages 
of  ron-violent  toys*  and  four 
p^es  of  catalogs  of  alternative 
toys  of  positive  play  value. 

CmiLPEN'S  BOOK: 

Dm  DOESN'T  LII€  QUNS  AWM3RE  * 
written  by  Cfeirole  Moore-Slater* 
tells  the  story  of  a  young  boy's 
struggle  with  wanting  a  gun  and 
his  Icve  of  birds.  Available 
from:  DAm*  P  0  Box  150605 
r^ville*  TN  37215. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS:  $14.95  (Of  1  year  <slx  Issues) 
S«nd  to:  School  Ago  Noles 

Ra  Box  120674 

N«shvlll«.  TN  37212 

0»lce:  2934  Vaulx  Ln.  Nashville.  TN  37204 
Edltof/Publlshen  Richard  T  Scoflold 
Editorial  Martager:  Bonnio  S.  Johnson 
Artist:  Annette  Shaw 

Published  Bimonthly  in  Nashville,  Tennessee 


SAN  appreciates  the  contributions  of  Sandl  Hodge»  Carole  Moore-Slater*  Jerry 
Rubin  and  the  Stop  War  Toys  Cajnpaign  to  the  war  toys  articles  on  pp.  1-3. 
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MORE  PLAY,  LESS 
TEACHING  MAKES 
JOHANNA  A  BETTER 
STUDENT 

Schools  are  caught  up  In 
a  swirling  cycle  to  pour 
more  Information  Into 
kids.  (See  p.  15) 
Parents  and  school-age 
workers  have  been  pulled 
Into  this  eddylrg  mess. 
What  we  are  now  experien- 
cing Is  a  furious  effort 
-  by  ALL  of  the  adults  In 
children's  lives  -  to  make 
sure  that  children  do 
their  school  work  Jji  and 
fllil  of  school  AND  that 
all  their  free  time  Is 
educational .    Children > 
on  the  other  hand*  are 
madly  trying  to  play. 
Adults  tend  to  forget 
that  children  also  learn 
through  play. 

Perhaps  with  more  play 
and  less  cramming  of 
academic  information >  the 
adult  goal  of  a  better 
educated  child  will  be 
achieved.    Some  educators 
believe  that  school-agers 
need  less  adult-directed 
activities  and  more  time 
to  explore  their  own  In- 
terests at  their  own  pace, 
In  and  out  of  school . 
Current  research  on  the 
brain  sheds  new  light  on 
this  belief  and  substan- 
tiates what  most  of  us 
already  know. 

Our  society  often  asso- 
ciates a  good  education 
with  remembering  lots  of 
Information.  According 
to  the  research,  three 
factors  contribute  to 
long-term  memory:  stress- 
released  adrenalin,  emo- 
tions and  mental  rehear- 
sing.   We  know  that  when 
a  topic  Is  presented  In 


an  exciting  manner  or  is 
of  great  Interest  to  us, 
we  remember  more  and  for 
a  longer  time.    When  an 
event  occurs  which  stirs 
strong  emotions  -  happy, 
sad,  angry  -  that  event 
is  etched  more  deeply  in 
our  minds.    And,  the  more 
times  we  think  about  an 
event,  the  more  it  is 
remembered.    (How  many 
times  did  you  have  to  say 
7  X  8  =  56  in  your  head 
before  you  finally  remem- 
bered it  forever?) 

New  research  also  indicates 
that  brain  neurons  and 
synapses  continue  to  relay 
Information  even  AFTER 
we  stop  consciously  thin- 
king about  specific  ideas. 
Memory  triggers  can  bring 
forth  in  rapid  fire  or- 
der. Ideas  and  thoughts 
that  pile  one  on  top  of 
each  other. 

Once  the  memory  button  is 
pushed,  ideas  seom  to 
spill  forth.    That  is  why 
it  is  often  difficult  to 
"stop"  thinking  about 
something,  such  as  new 
field  trip  ideas  once  you 
have  begun  brainstorming. 
Similarly,  at  a  conference 
or  workshop  you  may  get 
an  overload  of  ideas  and 
feel  no  new  ideas  can  be 
squeezed  into  your  head. 
Your  brain  is  still  wor- 
king on  the  other  ideas. 

WHAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN  FOR 
SCHOOL-AGE  PROGRAMS? 

If  we  are  concerned  about 
kids  learning  and  remem- 
bering more,  we  will  plan 
and  advocate  for  school- 
age  programming  that  al- 
lows for  and  encourages 
"down-time."   We  will. 
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as  professionals  who  know 
about  developmental 
needs >  advocate  for  less 
"fill  it  up  with  facts" 
teaching  in  our  schools. 

Time  is  needed  to  process  | 
information  on  an  uncon-  |; 
scious  level.  Child-  f. 
directed  play,  relaxation  | 
and  mental  rehearsal  pro-  C 
vide  the  time  and  pur- 
suits  to  allow  for  this. 

Kids  need  not  only  less 
school  work  and  less  home- 
work but  more  relaxation 
breaks  and  more  child- 
directed  (play)  activi- 
ties.   Adult-di  rected 
activities  all  day  for 
children  are  like  work- 
shops and  meetings  all 
day  for  adults. 

It  is  time  for  school-age 
programs  to  grab  onto  a 
passing  branch,  pull 
themselves  out  of  the 
eddying  mess  of  "teach 
those  kids  every  minute; 
they've  got  so  much  to 
learn  and  too  little  time 
in  which  to  learn  it." 
and  pull  themselves 
onto  a  rock. 

A  firm,  solid  rock  that 
is  for  sitting  on,  for 
pensive  thought,  for 
scrambling  over,  sear- 
ching under  for  frogs, 
digging  trenches  around 
to  make  new  "rivers", 
hiding  behind  in  hide-&- 
seek  games,  lounging  on 
and  soaking  up  the  sun, 
decorating  with  creative 
art  works,  and  studying 
the  microscopic  layers  of 
sand  and  mineral. 

This  is  education. 

<><>  By  Bonnie  Johnson  &  Rich  Scoflold 
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TEDDY  BEARS  FOR  TOY 
GUNS 

TVE  ALLIANCE  FOR  SURVIVAL  offers 
an  exchange  of  a  cuddly  stuffed 
teddy  bear  for  each  toy  gun  sur- 
rendered to  thenu         the  toy 
gun  or  battle-related  tcy»  along 
with  $1  for  return  postage.  You 
will  be  sent  back  a  huggable 
Teddy  (courte^  of  Dakin  toys). 

"yt  Include  a  note  on  '%y  I  like 
Xi  teddy  bears  better  than  toy 
guns."  Mall  to: 
LA  Alliance  for  Survival 
Attn;  Jerry  Rjbin,  13  Sunset 
Ave.,   Los  Angeles,  CA  90291 


THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH 
MONKEY 
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Uidke  your  own  stuffed  teddy 
bears  to  give  as  hoi  1day 
gifts.  Encourage  gifts  that 
hug  Instead  of  toys  that  hurt. 
Ratbems  for  teddy  bears  are 
available  from  pattern  catalogs. 


The  monk^s  on  the  Island  had* 
for  hundreds  of  years*  eaten 
their  sweeb-potatoes*  straight 
from  the  earth  covered  with  dirt. 
Che  day#  one  mohkey  dropped  a 
sweet  potato  In  the  streaiTw  Most 
of  the  dirt  washed  away.  The 
monkey  bit  Into  the  clean*  sweet 
potato.  Now  the  potato  was  sfnxth 
No  grit  stuck  In  Its  teeth. 

The  n^  day#  the  monkey  dropped 
the  potato  In  the  stream*  c\ear 
ning  the  dirt  away  with  his  hand. 
Other  monkeys  watched. 

The  third  day#  one  monkey  friend 
came  closer  as  the  first  monk^ 
washed  the  sweet  potato  In  the 
stream.  First  monkey  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  clean  potato  so  much. 

Second  monkey  watched  and  then 

<><>  Adapted  from  Ken  Keyes* 


picked  up  a  potato.  Drof^ing  it 
in  the  stream*  second  monkey 
watched  as  the  dirt  swirled  off 
the  potato.  Biting  into  the 
cleaned  potato*  a  smile  of  'This 
Is  so  good!"  spread  across  its 
face.    Other  monkeys  watched. 

Before  long*  TEN  mon;<€ys  were 
washing  their  sweet  potatoes; 
then  20*  then  50*  soon  99. 

When  the  100th  monkey  began  was- 
hing its  sweet  potato*  monk^s  on 
other  islands  also  began  waging 
theirs,  sweet  potatoes. 


mi  wwr  DOES  this  stov  wve 

TODOWrmPE«£?  Explore  this 
question  with  the  kids.  See  what 
ideas  they  have.  Many  people  use 
this  story  to  conv^  the  message 
that  if  one  person  acts  peaceful* 
others  will  act  likewise.  Before 
long*  the  whole  world  will  be  at 
Ffeaoe.  Will  It?  Discuss  this. 

THE  ONE  HUNDRETH  MONKEY, 


Craft  iSetog  Wttkip 

Group  crafts  from  S&S  to  lead  the  way  in  '89 


SSDarts&  crafts 

The  Professionals' Choice 
For  79  Years 


COLCHESTER,  CT 

Once  again,  craft  group 
packs  from  S&S  are  sure 
to  be  the  favorites  of  park 
and  recreation  profession- 
als around  the  country. 

Ideal  group 
recreation. 

Hardwood  games,  puzzles,  brain 
teasers,  and  more  —  available 
with  a  secure  storage  cabinet 

For  a  FREE  catalog  write  to: 


With  low  prices  to  fit  any 
programs'  budget,  the 
latest  S&S  catalog  is 
packed  with  fun,  challeng- 
ing and  educational  crafts, 
many  at  a  cost  of  only  pen- 
nies   per  project. 


To  simplify  construction, 
many  packs  include  pre-cut 
fabric,  felt,  cardboard, 
foam,  and  wood  pieces, 
limiting  the  need  for  sci- 
ssors. With  materials  like 
wood,  tile,  beads,  leather. 


yam,  basket  weaving  and 
ceramics  to  choose  from, 
there  is  sure  to  be  some- 
thing for  every  group,  from 
young  children,  to  teens 
and  seniors. 


Dept.  SAN 

Colchester,  CT  06415 


Just  a  few  of  the  ecornomical  ar>d  exciting  group  aafts  m 
the  latest  S&S  catatog.  
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GAMES  HELP  DECREASE 
FIGHTING 

GAME  PLAYING,  with  adult 
Involvement*  may  result  1n 
more  payoff  than  the  fun 
of  playing  the  game. 
Monopoly*  Sorry*  Life* 
Save  the  Whale*  and  Uno 
are  games  that  Involve 
the  same  kind  of  thinking 
that  Is  needed  to  solve 
confl lets.  Problem- 
solving*  strateglzing* 
cooperation*  analyzing 
options*  predicting  con- 
sequences and  evaluating 
final  moves  (all  without 
hitting!)  are  basic 
skills  for  playing  games 
AND  solving  conflicts. 
Teaching  children  how  to 
play  the  games  better  may 
result  In  less  aggression 
and  more  cooperation. 

We  know  that  conflict 
resolution  techniques 
use  cognitive-behavioral 
approaches  to   teach  kids 
to  solve  problems*  not 
through  hitting*  but  by 
thinking  of  several  pos- 
sible actions*  looking  at 
the  consequences  and 
choosing  the  best  action. 
Rehearsal  of  appropriate 
non-aggressive  actions 
and  the  practice  of  pro- 
social  skills  (smiling* 
eye  contact*  cooperation* 
respect  for  others*  space 
or  boundaries)  are  also 
used.    The  approaches  are 
deliberate   -    to  teach 
kids  to  get  along  with 
others  and  to  decrease 
aggressiveness.* 

A  recent  study  Indicates 
game  playing  may  have 
longer  effects  on  de- 
creasing aggre5is1ve  beha- 
vior than  a  cognitive- 
behavioral  approacht 


In  ten  one-hour  sessions* 
Dubow*  Huesmann  and  Eron*^ 
studied  the  effects  of 
four  approaches  (cogni- 
tive alone*  behavioral 
alone*  combined  cognitive- 
behavioral*  and  adult 
attention  with  game 
training)  on  aggressive- 
ness in  school-agers.. 

The  results  of  the  study 
showed  the  greatest  de- 
crease In  aggression  and 
Increase  In  pro-social 
behaviors  occurred  In  two 
groups:  cognitive-beha- 
vioral and  attention/ 
game  training.    The  sig- 
nificant result  Is  that 
SIX  MONTHS  later  61%  of 
the  attention /game  group 
continued  to  show  Improve- 
ment while  only  22%  of 
the  cognitive-behavioral 
group  did. 

WHY  THE  DIFFERENCE? 

In  the  game  group*  kids 
were  taught  strategies 
for  Improving  their  game 
by    role- playing*  feed- 
back* modeling*  coaching* 
and  discussion  from  adult 
leaders.    "Children  were 
motivated  to  generate  and 
practice  strategies*  take 
account  of  their  oppo^ 
nents*  strategies*  and 
Induce  peers  to  follow 
rules  and  await  turns." 

The  researchers  postulate 
one  reason  for  the  out- 
standing success  of  the 
game  group  may  have  been 
that  the  kids  received 
Immediate  reward  (winning 
the  game)  for  practicing 
strategies.    Another  rea- 
son may  be  that  the  play 
approach  was  originally 
designed  as  a  control 
group  to  account  for  the 


boys  receiving  adult  at- 
tention.   Since  the  focus 
of  this  group  was  to  play 
games*  not  Improve  social 
skills*  the  kids  (who  had 
resistant  behaviors)  did 
not  have  any  reason  to 
resist  the  Intervention. 

HOW  DOES  THIS  TRANSLATE 
TO  THE  SCHOOL  AGE  PROGRAM? 

Since  games  are  already  a 
well-established  part  of 
school-age  programs* 
using  games  to  reduce 
aggression  entails  only  g 
minor  changes. 

VALUE  games  as  a  legitimate! 
conflict  resolution  tool. 

VIEW  adult  Involvement  In 
game  playing  as  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  conflict- 
resolving  role  of  child 
care  workers. 

TEACH*  Informally  and 
subtly*  how  to  play  games 
better:  strateglzing 
moves*  predicting  results 
of  moves*  playing  by  the 
rules*  and  taking  turns. 

In  reality*  the 
cognitive-behavioral 
approach  is  hidden  in  the 
structure  of  the  game. 
The  essential  truth  is  we 
learn  better  when  we  are 
having  a  good  time. 


*  These  approaches  are  outlined 
thoroughly  1n  two  bocks:  MISBEHAVIN' 
and  SKILL-STREAMING  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  CHILD.    See  p.  15. 

«*  From  MITIGAHNG  AGGRESSION  AND 
PROMOTING  PRO-SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR  IN  • 
AGGRESSIVE  SCHOOL  BOYS»  Eric  Dubowt 
Rowel 1  Huesmann #  Leonard  Eron#  Dept. 
of  Psychology*  Univ.  of  IL  §  Chicago* 
In  Behavior  Research  &  Therapy*  Vol. 
25*  #6*  pp.  527-531*  1987. 
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"SOME  KIDS  JUST  DRIVE 
ME  CRAZY!!!" 

:"SOME  KIDS  JUST  DRIVE  ME 
jCRAZYIlI"    Certain  k1ds 
can  extend  an  adult's 
plmlts  on  patience  and 
[understanding  a  tad  to 
far  ...  which  soon 
!^| results  1n  frustration* 
JJ|anger#  desperation  and 
Iburn-outI 

[ONE  frustrating  behavioral 
^challenge  Is  the  "I  gotta 
lhave  attention  every 
|tn1nute"  kind  of  child. 
'Arm  yourself  with  a  few 
tactics  which  will  lead 
you  through  some  of  these 
tougher  "challenges". 

EXPECTATIONS    Start  each 
day  wTth  an  attitude  re- 
minder* like:  "I  envision 
(name  of  child)  behaving 
In  a  cooperative #  open# 
optimistic*  and  loving 
manner*"  or*  "I  see  my- 
self as  offering  uncondi- 
tional love  to  (name  of 
child)."    In  the  movie 
"Stand  and  Deliver*"  the 
amazing  power  of  one 
teacher's  expectations  to 
transform  a  "stifling 
jungle"  into  a  "bunch  of 
blooming  flowers"  is  por- 
trayed.   Expect  and  envi- 
sion positive  behavior* 
especially  from  the 
tougher  kids. 

EMPOWERMENT   The  next 
step  Is  to  empower  the 
child.    Instead  of  assig- 
ning few  tasks  to  the 
attention-getter*  give 
additional  ones.  Start 
out  with  small  ones*  like 
retrieving  materials  or 
equipment  for  the  group* 
and  progress  to  assigning 
the  child  to  be  leader. 


ASK  for  exactly  what  you 
want.  For  example:  "Walk 
over  to  the  equipment 
closet  and  bring  me  5  of 
the  medium  size  nerf 
balls.".    In  effect*  treat 
the  attention-getter  with 
respect  -  as  an  equal . 

REMEMBER  this  child  Is 
also  teaching  adults  — 
about  patience*  love* 
giving*  staying  centered. 
The  school-age  child  Is 
more  than  ready  to  exer- 
cise their  power.  The 
task  Is  to  make  sure  they 
do  It  In  a  reasonable 
manner. 

HUDDLE    Okay*  Jason 
Isn't  being  reasonable. 
It  may  be  time  for  a 
huddle.    Draw  Jason  aside 
and  Informally*  without 
judgement  or  anger*  iden- 
tify* respect*  and  vali- 
date h1s  feelings.  Point 
out  that  the  behavior 
(not  the  child)  is  diffi- 
cult for  group  goals. 
Ask  and  facilitate  the 
child's  participation  in 
an  empowering  solution. 

IF  several  kids  are 
attention-getters*  have  a 
group  huddle.  Address 
the  desired  behavior  with- 
out singling  out  anyone. 

LOVE    Beyond  group  needs* 
the  attention-getter 
needs  to  feel  uncondi- 
tionally loved*  valued* 
accepted*  competent*  and 
talented  in  an  unique 
way*  and  that  they  are 
"good  enough"  njjM.* 

PROVIDE  successful  expe- 
riences and  positive  feed- 
back. (Often  the  child 
feels  threatened*  unloved » 
and  like  a  failure.)  Even 

728 


If  the  child  is  staying 
quiet  just  for  a  moment* 
comment  that  this  is  good 
listening  as  you  run 
through  the  description 
of  an  activity.  Thank 
them  for  waiting  to  ask 
questions  until  you 
finish  the  instructions 
or  rules.    Reinforce  ef- 
fort (not  just  results). 

GROUNDING  Many  times  the 
attent 1 on-getter  is  a 
high  energy  or  even  hyper 
child.  This  activity  can 
be  done  as  a  group  or 
alone.  Start  by  sitting 
up  straight*  feet  flat  on 
the  floor*  hands  on 
thighs*  with  eyes  closed. 
Do  THREE  complete  full 
breaths  with  them*  asf'ing 
that  they  not  talk.  Tell 
them  about  the  voice  in- 
side that  helps  them  to 
appreciate  who  they  are. 
Ask  them  to  stay  quiet  as 
they  say  hello  to  them- 
selves by  name.  Then  ask 
them  to  say  hel 1 o  to 
thei  r  bod  1 es  (el aborate 
here  as  you  see  fit). 
This  activity  will  help 
center  adults  as  well  as 
the  kids! 


visualize  a 
grounding  cord 
-  a  beam  of 
light*  a  rope* 
a  tree  trunk  - 
reaching  from 
the  tallbone 
down  to  the 
center  of  the 
Earth  (through 
the  cha1r# 
floor*  every- 
thing!) where 
it  ties  into  a 
slot  with  your 
name  on  it. 


<><>  by.Ji«  Therrell#  a  regular  SAN 
columnist*    ain  U  avallabl*  for 
k«ynot«s*  cr«at1vt  iMdtrshlp 
workshops*  and  program  d«s1gn.  For 
FREE  consultation*  contact: 
PUY  TODAY  1  II05  Oddstad  Blvd 
Pad f leaf  CA  94044 
Call  415-359-7331    7-11  AM  PST 
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PEACE  -  WHAT  TO 
EXPECT 

In  thinking  about  HOW  TO  TE/CH 
PEACE  TO  SCHOOL-AGERS,  I  becare 
«M:f ted  about  the  many  oonoepts 
and  people  that  could  be  Intro* 
duoed:  Mbrld  Paace^  Abundance  of 
Food*  Cbnservatlon*  Ecology*  Map- 
tin  Luther  King*  Mrther  Theresa* 
and  Ghandl.  O/erwhelmad  by  where 
to  start*  I  had  to  take  a  nap!  fie 
I  lay  quiet*  I  though  of  noy 
friend's  bunper  sticker:  PEACE 
BEGINS  WITH  »C.  If  I  could  get 


along  with  the  people  In  ny  life 
and  the  people  that  I  ccme  In 
contact  with  eech  day*  and  others 
could  do  the  szm,  maybe  world 
peace  would  happen*  After  that* 
the  answer  to  "HOW  TO  7EA><  PEAX 
TO  SCKDOL-AGERS?"  came  easily. 
Ihe  answer?  Teach  schooVagers 
how  to  get  along  with  each  other. 
How?  STfPT  by  being  aware  of  what 
to  »<pect  PEACE-WISE  f  ran  school- 
agers.  Then*  provide  peace  prcno- 
tlng  fictlvltes  (See  p.  &-9). 

In  the  Box  below*  moral  developnm- 


tal  Information  Is  outlined* 
Four-year  olds  are  Included  be- 
cause children  don't  always  "act 
their  age*"  After  a  long  day 
1n  school  and  group  care*  kids 
tend  to  regress*  These  are 
guidelines*  not  rigid  RULES. 
A  characteristic  of  a  T-year 
old  may  be  seen  In  a  5*  6*  or 
9-year  old  and  still  be  normal* 

Also*  Just  because  It's  nonnal 
to  be  extremely  aggressive  at 
SIX*  does  not  mean  the  behavior 
should  be  tolerated*  Cbntlnue 
to  teach  appropriate  behavior* 

<><>  By  Tracey  Besloy. 
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MORAL  DEVELOPMENT  BY  GESELL  &  KOHLBERG 

Out  of  bouxJs*  quarrelsone*  argumentative*  may  seem  selfish* 
silly*  laughs  wildly*  lots  of  crying*  valines*  bites*  hits* 
kicks*  throws*  fear  of  noises*  lots  of  'Hollet  talk*"  plays 
cooperatively  with  friends*  affectionate* 

Friendly*  helpful*  cooperative*  er\Jcys  slapstick  humour* 
less  crying  and  whining*  not  characteristically  aggres- 
sive* fear  of  dark*  being  lost*  can  be  bossy  with  peers* 

Very  active*  tears  and  tantrums*  extremely  aggressive*  both 
physically  and  verbally*  highly  emotional*  fears  supernatu- 
ral (ghosts*  witches)*  tattling*  generous  and  ooipasslonate* 

Thou^Ttful*  oipathetlc*  little  sense  of  hunour*  less  crying* 
moody*  sulky*  less  aggressive*  fears  new  situation*  prefers 
older  playmate*  anxious  to  please. 

Inpatlerrt*  er\joys  humour*  likes  catching  people  1n  mistakes* 
less  crying  but  sensitive*  feelings  get  hurt*  aggression 
mostly  verbal*  fewer  fears*  likes  scary  stories*  has 
enemies*  critical*  often  cheerful* 

Becoming  responsible*  Independent*  dependable*  protective 
and  loyal*  corplalns:  '•that's  not  fair*"  aggression  mostly 
verbal*  few  fears*  they  like  scaring  each  other*  spying* 
hidlngi  repeats  huroirous  things. 


y  Happy*  seldom  sad*  Into  practical  jokes*  puns  and  riddles* 
cwot  take  jokes  on  self*  not  many  tears*  not  characteris- 
tically »gry*  worry  etout  school*  homework*  being  late* 
lots  of  secrets  with  friends*  cliques. 

Bassd  on  GonlVs  1>€  CKUD  FfCH  FIVE  70  TEN 


STAGE  I:  AVDD  PUNISrtCNT:  Views  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  an  action  as 
determined  by  Its  physical  consequences. 
Iherefbre*  the  child's  moral  actions 
are  motivated  larigely  by  abidance  of 
punlshnant  and  deferenoe  to  authority* 

STAGE  2:  SELF  BEhEFTT  The  child  tends 
to  view  right  action  as  that  which 
satisfies  their  own  needs*  and  occa- 
sional ly  the  needs  of  others.  Ele- 
ments of  fairness*  raclprxlty*  and 
equal  sharing  are  present*  but  they 
are  largely  a  matter  of  'Vou  scratch 
my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours.' 


SINE  3:  AXEPTANCE  BT  OT>ERS:  Moti- 
vated by  that  which  pleases  or  helps 
others  and  is  approved  by  them. 
Behavior  Is  frequently  judged  by 
Intention:  "He  means  well."  Ohe  earns 
approval  by  being  '\i1ce." 


lls&  12 
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STAGE  4:  MAINTAIN  SOCIAL  ORDER:  Wants 
social  order  -  family^  school*  or  ccm- 
mun11^  -  maintained.  Right  behavior 
consists  of  doing  one's  duty  and  showing 
respect  for  authority.  Great  interest  in 
codification  and  maintenance  of  rules. 

Based  on  th*  work  of  Lmnrcm  Koh1b«rg^  a  professor  «t 
Hirvard  Ih1vtrs1ty«  tthoM  mmrch  hM  ocipl— iiW  and 
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PEACEFUL  PURSUITS 


PAPER  CRANES 

SM]A<0/VO 
TJETHXJSAM) 

Make  origami 
paper  cranes. 

Give  to  people  as  a  syrrt)ol 
of  peace  during  the  holiday  gift  giving 
season.   See  CREATIVE  OOrmCT  RESOUJnON 
p.  138-B9  for  directions. 


KISSES  Use  this  activity  to  show  how 
often  we  cotpete*  even  when  It  hurts  us. 
Pair  kids.  Demonstrate  thart;  each  pair  Is 
get  Into  arm  wrestling  position.  DO  NOT 
use  the  term  "arm  wrestling". 

Rilesj  NO  TAUaNG;  EACH  Tlf€  T>£  BCK  OF 
VOIR  PARn€R»S  mo  TOUJ€S  TVE  TABLE,  YOU 
Wia  RECEIVE  A  CHOOOLATE  KISS^^;  KEEP  TMK 
OF  YOUR  OWN  KISS  COUNT.   *  Or  raisins, 
peanuts,  apple  or  stickers.  NOTE:  Kids 
may  voluntarily  cooperate  to  put  their 
hand  ck3wn  on  the  table,  but  don't  tell  them 
this.  Aatch,  Instead,  how  they  compete. 

STOP  after  thirty  seconds  of  play.  Discuss 
how  many  kisses  th^  won.  Aek  them  how 
they  could  have  gotten  more.  B/  coopera- 
ting? Rsplay  cooperatively  for  fifteen 
second.  Recount.  Discuss  what  difference 
cooperating  can  make  In  this  game  and  In 
other  activities. 


Fran  CREAHVE  OOtRICT  RESOLUHON.  i 


PUPPETS  AND  PROBLEMS 

Make  hand  puppets  out  of  long,  cotton 
socks.  Decorate  with  buttons,  felt,  magic 
markers....  These  special  puppets  help 
solve  problems,  especially  conflicts. 
Tell  the  kids  the  story  of  Reggie  and  his 
mother  (See  p.  12).  Using  their  puppets, 
the  kids  can  act  out  the  story  and  their 
solution.  Let  as  many  kids  that  want  take 
a  turn  at  puppet  problcR^solvIng* 


STICKY  FINGERPRINTS         Feel  atomic 
forces  at  wort;.  Rill  apart  these  print 
plates.  As  the  bonds  break,  notice  the 
sticky  power  of  the  atcms  In  water. 
MMERIALS:  two  large  clear  plastic  lids, 
poster  paint  &  white  p^.  VHATTDDO: 


Trim  lids  to  make  entire  surfaces  flat. 
/         Brush  or  drop  poster  paint  on 

one  side  of  one  lid.  Ifee  two 
rsfe  c:^>  or  more  colors. 

Press  the  other  lid  against 
the  first.  Hold  It  up  to  the  light. 
Watch  the  colors  mix  and  spread  as 
you  move  the  lids  back  and  forth 
and  around.  Stop  when  you  get  a 
design  you  like. 

Pull  the  lids  aparti  Do  you  feel  the 
resistance  as  the  atonic  bonds  are  broken? 

Press  the  paper  onto  the  painted  side  of 
lids.  Rjb  paper  gently.  Rjll  away  the 
prlntl  From  GEE  VmZl 


BAGS  OF  ENERGY  What  are  batteries? 
Rtghtl  Stored  energy.  Energy  can  be 
stored  In  other  ways  to  be  used  later:  A 
swing  released  or  a  wIncKip  toy.  A  sinple 
plastic  bag  can  also  become  a  wind-up 
energy  source.  How? 


Race  several  Items  (food 
cans,  clothing,  blocks, 
rocks)  In  a  plastic  bag. 
Hold  the  bag  In  one  hand 
and  twist  It  six  times. 
After  twisting,  release  one 
hand  and  observe  the  bag  as 
It  turns  and  spins.  Do 
some  bags  unwind  faster? 


Repeat  with  bags  with  fewer  Items,  diffe- 
rent weights,  different  size  bags.  Why  do 
seme  bags  spin  faster  or  slower? 


Fran  MUCPIES  TO  WQEJS. 


NON-STOP  TALK 
In  groups  of  ten,* 
I  each  group  Is  to 
talk  non-stop  for 
I  three  minutes. 
RULES: 
Ohly  one 
person  can 
I  talk  at  a  time; 
Every  person  has 
I  to  talk  at  least 
I  onoe.  If  two  or 
I  more  persons  talk 
at  one  time  OR  no 
I  talking  oocurs 
for  TWO  seconds, 
I  the  group  must 
start 
again. 
Give 
each  group  a 
I  watch  with  a 
minute  hand  or  a 
stopwatch.  Give 
them  five  minutes 
I  to  do  this.  Dis- 
cuss: How  many 
I  times  did  you 
have  to  start 
over?  Why?  How 
did  you  finally 
oonplete 
the  three 
minutes? 
Talk  about  strar- 
tegles,  such  a 
non-verbal  sig- 
nals. Let  groups 
try  again. 

*  Gxxjps  of  less 
I  th^  ten  will 
I  make  the  task 

easier.  Modify 
I  to  fit  your  pro- 
I  gran.  Give  each 

group  a  different 
I  topic  to  talk 

about:  vacation 

fun,  gifb-giving 

holiday  food,  and 

war  toys. 
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UP  WITH  ME 


PEACE  PUDDING 

Make  enough  to 
share  with 
others:  honeless* 
nursing  home* 
preschcx)!**** 

»WHmS: 

1/2  cup  uncxxked 

r1ce#  1  cup  waters 

2  y2  c  skim  milk. 
1/8  c  maple  syrup# 

3  TBSP  whole 
wheal  .our# 

1  tsp  vdn111a# 
1/2  cup  raisins* 
1  tsp  cinnamon, 

(♦WTTODO:  Rit 
water  and  rice  In 
saucepan.  Bring 
to  a  boll .  Cover 
and  slrnner  for  30 
minutes.  Add 
milk  and  raisins. 
Bring  to  a  boll  p 
cover  and  slmrer 
for  15  minutes. 
Remove  from  heat 
and  stir  In  maple 
^rup. 

Wix  1  cup  of 
cooked  rice  and 
flour#  then  stir 
back  Into  rest  of 
rice.  Slrmer  5 
more  minutes; 
stir  constantly. 
Cbol  a  little. 
Add  vanilla. 
Serve  warm  or 
cold. 


NAME  RAP  Give  eech  person  60  seconds  to 
think  of  a  motion  that  egresses  their 
first  and  family  name,  a^ane  motions* 
then  have  whole  group  copy  the  motion.* 

Divide  Into  trios  to  create  a  rap  that 
contains  each  persons*  name.  Each  rap 
should  be  no  more  than  six  lines. 

*  From  TIC  FPSBOy  CLASSRXM  FOR 


PUMPKIN  DECORATING  CONTEST 


Let  eech  child  decorate 
a  pun^pkln  that  locks 
like  themselves. 


Discourage  carving  as  the  purrpkln  spoils 
sooner.  Instead^  use  felt#  pa1nt#  poster 
board  and  props  (gl assess  scarves^  hats). 

AJapted  f  ran  ALL  !!€  BEST  OONTESFS  FOR 
KIDS. 


EXPRESS  YOURSELF    Starched  String: 
MATERIALS:  string*  yarn*  flour* 
water*  small  containers*  wax  paper* | 
tissue  paper.     WHAT  TO  DO: 

Mix  flour  and  water  to  make  a 
thick*  creamy  paste. 

Cut  string  of  different  lengths. 

Dip  &  cover  one  piece  of  string 
with  paste. 

Arrange  pasted  string  on  wax 
paper  to  create  a  design. 

Dip  and  add  more  string  til  a 
sculpture  has  been  made. 

Dry  overnight. 

Cover  with  colored  tissue  paper 
to  create  a  stained  glass  of feet, 
from  a  SQUIRT  OF  GLUE. 


WHAT'S  INSIDE       Draw  a  life-size 
outline  of  your  body.    Inside  the 
outline*  list  or  draw  pictures  of 
things  you  admire  about  other 
people.    Put  circles  around 
characteristics  you  possess. 


INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  PALS 

Become  a  pen  pal  with  a 
school-ager  who  lives  In 
the  Soviet  Ihlon*  Iran* 
Nlcars^*  Lebanon*  Panama* 
Korea*  South  Africa.  Write 
I  to  Pan  P&ls*  22  Batterymarch  St.*  Boston* 
I  MA*  02109  for  Pen  Rail  registration  form. 
Send  a  SASE. 


WAR  AND  PEACE  INTERVIEWS 

Make  press  cards.  Interview 
other  kids*  parents*  program 
staff*  •V^ople  on  street*"  to 
find  out  their  views  on  war  and  peace. 
With  the  Presidential  elections  In  NoMsm- 
ber*  another  IntervliBW  question  could  be 
•Hw  do  you  think  Dukakis  or  BUsh  will  help 
prevOTt  war  and  prcmote  peace?^  When  all 
the  Interviews  are  conpleted*  put  out  a 
VIEWS  ON  tMl  AM)  PEACE  newspaper. 


SOMETHING  GOOD    Sit  In  a  circle. 
Each  kid  tells  one  good  thing  that  hap- 
pened today.  RULES:  Che  person  talks  at 
a  time.  Variations:  The  somsthing  good 

I  must  begin  with  their  first  Initial. 
DISCUSSION:  Was  It  hard  to  think  of  some- 
thing good?  Does  something  good  happen 
everyday?  hbw  can  we  help  good  to  hap- 

Ipw?  Ad^  ffxntDRJSS*  KIDS  schools 
(SbOftt*  Fbream*  &  Ob)  wd  A  HWtR  ON 

I  NON-VIOLENCE  A^D  CHILDFEN  (Now  Sdclety 
Publishers). 
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THE  ART  OF  ATTENDING 
CONFERENCES 

^ChUd  care  conferences 
|prov1de  an  opportunity  to 
%ake  charge  of  your  own 
^,1  earnings  recharge  your 
'^^batterles  and  make 
Important  contacts  1n  the 
^ field.    After  years  of 
""coordinating  and 
attending  conferences* 
v|present1ng  workshops  and 
|send1ng  staff  to  these 
events*  I  have  compiled  a 
few  tips  on  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  these 
opportunities. 

IDENTIFY  your  training 
needs.    Meet  with  super- 
visors to  select  areas  of 
professional  growth  that 
are  most  Important  to  the 
program  and  the  Indivi- 
dual.   A  written  report 
on  staff's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  can  facilitate 
this  process. 

ESTABLISH  priorities. 
On  the  conference  day* 
have  several  alternate 
presentations  In  mind 
that  you  want  to  attend. 

READ  workshop  descrip- 
tions carefully.  What 
goals  and  suggested  level 
of  experience  are  listed? 
Will  the  focus  be  on 
awareness  or  skills* 
strategies  or  current 
research  findings?  Al- 
though the  description  of 
a  workshop  may  sound  like 
Just  what  you  want*  the 
format  It  Is  presented  In 
may  not  match  your  learning 
style.    The  leader's  cre- 
dentials and  affiliations 
are  usually  listed  In  the 
brochure  or  ask  someone 
familiar  with  the  presen- 
ter.   This  may  help  decide 
between  two  sessions  on 
the  same  topic. 

©  1988  P.O.  Box  120674 
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ter.    This  may  help  decide 
between  two  sessions  on 
the  same  topic. 

ASSERT  yourself.  Most 
conferences  are  designed 
for  the  participants*  not 
the  workshop  leaders. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  ask 
questions*  state  your 
priorities  or  special 
needs  or  redirect  a  pre- 
senter.   Many  leaders 
have  the  flexibility  to 
change  direction  If  the 
majority  of  the  group  has 
a  particular  need. 

GET  UP  and  leave.  Don't 
feel  trapped  and  waste 
time  stuck  In  the  wrong 
workshop.    If  you  find 
yourself  In  a  workshop 
that  does  not  seem  use- 
ful* you  will  not  offend 
the  leader  If  you  leave 
for  an  alternate  session. 


DON»T  BE  AFRAID  TO  ASK 
QUESTIONS.  STATE  YOUR 
PRIORITIES  OR  SPECIAL 
NEEDS  OR  RE-DIRECT  A 
PRESENTER. 


AVOID  cliques.  The 
most  common  mistake  of 
conference-goers  Is 
attending  the  same  work- 
shops that  their  friends 
choose.    A  crowded  room 
can  be  Intimidating  If 
you  don't  know  anyone* 
but  signing  up  for  work- 
shops which  will  meet 
your  QidJl  needs  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  meet 
new  people  with  fresh 
Ideas.    It  also  gives  you 
a  chance  to  form  networks 
with  a  variety  of  profes- 
sionals.   Your  program 
can  benefit  from  what's 
learned  about  many  topics 
If  staff  members  attend 
different  workshops. 
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PACE  yourself.  Large 
conferences  may  offer 
dozens  of  workshops  over 
two  or  three  days.  Look 
for  some  fun  workshops  or 
something  that  you  would 
not  normally  explore. 
When  your  mind  Is  on 
"over-load*"  check  out 
the  exhibit  areas  or  get 
some  fresh  air. 

GIVE  feedback.  Conference 
evaluations  are  used  to 
solicit  presenters*  to 
choose  a  location*  train 
conference  staff  and  Inv- 
prove  on  previous  confer- 
ences.   Conference  orga- 
nizers need  your  positive 
and  negative  feedback. 

SHARE  your  discoveries. 
Write  a  brief  synopsis  or 
give  an  oral  presentation 
at  a  staff  meeting.  Make 
copies  of  any  handouts  to 
share  with  other  staff. 
This  will  help  your  whole 
program  and  give  you  a 
chance  to  organize  your 
thoughts  about  the  topic. 

DXUMENT  your  attendance. 
Keep  a  training  log. 
Write  down  which  work- 
shops you  attended*  the 
date  and  the  leader.  At- 
tach a  conference  program 
to  the  log.    Keep  this  In 
your  own  file  or  In  the 
center's  personnel  file. 

THE  KEY  to  successful  and 
satisfying  conference 
attendance  Is  knowing 
yourself:  what  you  need 
to  learn*  how  you  learn 
1t*  when  you  need  to  have 
fun  or  rest*  and  how  you 
best  connect  with  others. 

00  by  Steve  Shuman*  owner  and  prin- 
cipal consultant  of  Spectrum.    He  has 
helped  organize  many  local  AEYC  con- 
ferencesy  as  well  as  oth«r  state-wide 
early  childhood  events. 
Adapted  from  HASSACHUSETTS  CHILD  CARE 
NEWS*  10/87.    Subscriptions  $20/YR, 
CCnC  Publications*  552  Massachusetts 
Avenue*  Can^rldge*  HA  02139 
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PROBLEM  PERSONALITIES 
IN  MEETINGS 

DO  YOU#  blane  yourself  when  a 
staff  meetir^  goes  poorly?^  If  you 
do#  the  goddess  of  good  meetings 
bestcMs  this  gift:  Masting  outoomes 
are  not  the  director's  total  res- 
ponsibility. In  fact*  In  meetings 
where  ten  people  participate*  the 
director  Is  only  (>E-TENTH  respon- 
sible for  Its  success  or  failure. 

WHM  IS  the  manager's  responsibi- 
lity? Che#  make  It  clear  that  the 
success  or  failure  rests  on  each 
person  at  the  meeting.  Two*  suf>- 
port  and  encourage  leadership  be- 
haviors In  each  participant.  A 
willingness  to  share  the  responsi- 
bility may  be  the  ultimate  tool  In 
affecting  this  change. 

EVEN  t#CN  a  director  opts  for 
shared  responsibility*  many  road 
blocks  to  optimal  group  participa- 
tion may  arise.  Two  cormon  perso- 
nallty  types  which  retard  the 
progress  of  the  group  are  the  NON- 
P/«nCPATOR  »d  the  DCMII^m 

HE  NON-PARncnWCR 

Almost  every  group  has  persons  who 
appear  to  be  not  participating.  Do 
not  mistake  quietness  for  non- 
participation.  Some  personal  11y 
types  are  fully  participating  In 
the  process  even  though  th^  may 
rarely  make  a  cornnent  or  offer  an 
opinion. 


irOWORATEa 
technique  to 
elicit  partici- 
pation* such  as 
polling  the 
group  on  an 
Issue:  ask  each 
participant  for 
their  opinion. 


BE  AOJIELY  aware  of  slgis  given 
by  quiet  marbers  which  Indicate  a 


desire  to  speak.  Often  a  sltrple 
Invitation  to  offer  a  carmerft  will 
motivate  their  verbal  Input.* 

ANOTHER  FACTOR*  less  positive*  may 
also  produce  a  non-participator. 
Anger*  111  will*  or  dlsconfort  In 
the  group  may  be  the  reason  for 
the  behavior.  The  norrpartlclpa- 
tor  often  engages  In  hel^rtened 
participation  with  friends  ^TER 
the  meeting.  Meeting  Issues  about 
which  th^  disagreed  are  generally 
the  topic  of  conversation. 

AVOID  using  group  time  to  deal 
with  this  problOT.   Instead*  face- 
to-face  confront  the  Individual 
about  their  actions.  Together* 
problem-solve  a  remedy. 


OFTEN  A  SIMPLE 
INVITATION  WILL 
MOTIVATE  VERBAL 
INPUT* 


T>£DCMIWTOR 

Offering  an  opinion  about  every 
agenda  Item*  Interrupting  others 
and  over-participating  so  that 
others  have  little  Interaction 
time  aptly  portrays  the  Domlnator. 
Heightened  enthusiasm*  great  e^r- 
tlse  or  a  lack  of  group  awareness 
probably  contribute  to  these  poten- 
tially disruptive  behaviors. 

DETHWNE  If  the  Input  Is  Indeed 
helpful  to  the  group  before  attemp- 
ting to  change  the  behavior. 


DIMMSH  the  Irrpact  of  this 
personality  type  by  setting 
grcxjnd  rules  which  guarantee 
participation  from  other  group 
menbers.  Che  method  may  be  to 
establish  a  process  which  limits | 
one  offering  per  participant* 
allowing  each  to  have  a  turn 
before  a  person  can  make  a 
second  statemsnt.  This  techni- 
que will  force  dominant  perso- 
nalities to  maintain  their  Ideas  j 
while  listening  to  others  and 
thus  may  alter  their  Input  or 
momentum. 

SOtUHONS  to  these  problematic 
Instances  will  be  unlc^  to 
Individual  situations.  Some 
remedies  are  techniques  or  sys- 
tems used  to  produce  desired 
outcomes;  others  may  require 
confrontation  of  the  individual. 

IN  EVERf  INSTANCE*  group  oohe- 
siveness*  ewoellent  comnunica- 
tion  and  a  high  level  of  trust 
are  significant  factors  which 
underpin  the  success  of  group 
interactions. 


*  Chairpersons  often  finds  it 
difficult  to  be  consistently 
aware  of  both  process  and  con- 
tent concerns.  A  facilitator 
can  help  with  this  overload. 
The  role  of  a  facilitator  is  to 
be  aware  of  non-content  con- 
cerns: group  focus*  participa- 
tion* conflict*  and  time  manage 
mant.  With  sufficient  training 
and  eo  xisure  to  this  concept* 
others  vill  also  begin  to  use 
facultative  behaviors  in 
meetings. 


o<>  by  sister  Jull*  Irving*  an  Early 
Childhood  Specialist  and  Educator 
Program  Manager  with  the  Oomminlty 
Coordinated  Council  of  Santa  Clara 
County*  Inc  In  San  Jos«#  CA« 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN 
EVERYTHING  IS  OUT  OF 
CONTROL 

Eight-year  old  Reggie* 
barely  holding  back  his 
tears »  poised  ready  to 
punch  9-year  old  Carolyn 
and  ten-year  old  Brian 
who  have  Just  taunted  him 
about  Reggie's  mom  being 
a  "homo,"    One  of  the 
caregivers  nearby  says: 
"Poor  Reggie*  he  takes 
the  brunt  of  his  mom's 
lifestyle*  "  loud  enough 
for  Reggie  to  hear, 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO? 

INTERVENE  as  you  would 
when  any  child  Is  teased 
In  a  disparaging  way: 

-  Put  yourself  between 
the  teased  and  teasers. 

-  With  a  comforting  hand 
on  the  teased*  face  the 
teasv>rs  and  say  "Teasing 
hurts.    Go  get  the  brooms 
and  a  II  three  of  you 
sweep  up  all  the  wood 
shavings  under  the 
table,"    This  redirects 
their  energy  Into  a  task 
that  they  do  together  and 
that  Is  helpful • 

TALK  with  caregivers 
about  Reggie's  need  for 
support*  not  false 
sympathy.    In  fact* 
their  careless  comment 
probably  hurt  Reggie  more 
than  the  kids  taunting. 
Why?    Kids  depend  on 
adults  to  protect  them 
from  harm.    When  adults 
participate  In  the 

hurting*  this  undermines 
the  child's  sense  of 
safety. 

OFFER  Reggie  the 
opportunity  to  talk  about 
his  feelings  regarding 
what  the  other  kids  said 
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about  his  mom.  Explore 
why  he  feels  that  way  and 
what  he  can  do  If  It 
happens  again.  NOTE: 
Reggie's  mom  might  also 
want  to  know  about  this. 

FOLLOW-UP  with: 

-  a  group  activity  role- 
playing  on  what  to  do 
when  someone  teases  you; 

-  Sex  education  or 
family  life  styles 
classes  that  allow  kids 
to  explore  what  they  hear 
discussed  by  adults  and 
on  TV/movies*  but  don't 
really  understand.  Be 
factual  In  these  discus- 
sions.   Avoid    "This  Is 
the  right  or  wrong  way" 
statements.    Do  say: 
"Families  can  be  diffe- 
rent.   Some  are  made  up 
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of  a  mother*  father  and 
three  kids*  some  are  a 
mother  with  two  kids* 
some  are  two  women  and 
three  kids*  some  are  five 
adults  and  no  kids*  some 
are  Grandma*  mom  and  one 
kid.    What  kind  of  family 
are  you?"    You  can  also 
have  an  open  discussion 
on  homosexuality  to  clar- 
ify misconceptions  kids 
have.    If  you  would  find 
It  difficult  to  lead  a 
discussion  without  being 
opinionated  (that  Is*  It 
Is  good  ~  It  Is  bad)* 
call  In  an  expert  to  help 
with  this. 

SEE  Resources  on  p.  16, 
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AN  OPPORfTUNfTY  OF  A  UFETIME 

The  best  way  to  experience  the  sights,  cultures,  the  arts  and  history  of 
Europe  is  to  work  and  live  there,  if  interested,  piease  read  on. 

U.  S.  Army  in  Europe  civilian  CHiLD  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 
COORDiNATORS  develop,  implement  and  supervise  programs  designed  to 
promote  children's  physical,  social,  emotional  and  cognitive  growth  from 
infancy  to  schooi  age.  EDUCATION  SPECIALISTS  influence  and  initiate 
curriculum  design  through  instruction  and  preparation  of  lesson  plans 
designed  to  promote  children's  educational  growth. 

Child  Development  Services  positions  require  at  least  a  bachelor's  or 
higher  degree  with  major  in  education  or  a  field  appropriate  to  child 
development.  Education  Specialist  positions  require  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree  which  included  18  semester  hours  in  education. 

U.  S.  citizenship  is  required.  Initial  assignnfient  is  for  three  years. 

The  U.  S.  Government  offers: 

•  starting  salaries  of  $18,726.  $22,907  or  $27,716  (depending  on  early 
childhood  related  experience  or  graduate  education) 

•  vacation  and  sick  leave 

•  retirement,  health  and  life  insurance  programs 

•  overseas  housing  allowance 

•  tuition-free  American  Schools  for  children  (K-12) 

•  paid  moving  expenses  for  you,  your  family,  household  goods  and 
automobile 

•  use  of  military  retail  sale  facilities  (department  store,  grocery,  etc.) 

•  use  of  military  medical  facilities 

•  employment  opportunities  for  spouses  and  family  members 

•  exciting  and  rewarding  travel  opportunities 

For  more  infomfiation  and  application  forms,  piease  write  us  at: 

CivWan  Racnittment  Center 
AHN:  AEAGA-CRC  (SA) 
APO  NY  09403-0101 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


WINNING  THE  BATTLE 
FOR  QUALITY 

As  a  new  Director  of  a 
school-age  program  for 
forty-two  children  ages 
5-12.    I  was  determined 
to  develop  a  high-quality 
program.    In  need  of 
support  and  direction  to 
Improve  and  expand  the 
level  of  quality  In  the 
program*  I  discovered 
two  solutions:  the  NAEYC 
Accreditation  Process  and 
a  plan  for  ongoing  staff 
training. 

NAEYC s  newly  developed 
Accreditation  Process  Is 
an  organized*  systematic* 
process  to  evaluate  and 
Improve  child  care  pro- 
grams.   The  second  solu- 
tion* our  development  of 
an  ongoing  staff  training 
plan  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Accreditation  pro- 
cess.   Both  Accreditation 
and  the  ongoing  staff 
training  plan  made  my 
work  as  director  less 
stressful*  more  satis- 
fying* and  goal  oriented. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ACCREDITATION 
PRXESS?  Developed 
through  NAEYC  and  admin- 
istered by  the  National 
Academy  of  Early  Child- 
hood Programs*  It  Is 
where  a  programs' s  admin- 
istrators* stiiff  and 
parents  conduct  an  In- 
depth  self-study.    This  Is 
a  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  the  entire  pro- 
gram based  on  a  set  of 
criteria  for  high-quality 
programming.    The  process 
Is  a  voluntary  commitment 
to  self-evaluation  and 
sel f- Improvement. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  STEPS  IN  THE 
ACCREDITATION  PROCESS? 

SEND  for  the  SuAsi&  ±a 
Accreditation  and  spend 
time  reading  and  under- 
standing the  process. 

INTRODUCE  the  process 
to  the  staff*  parents  and 
board.  Gain  their  support 
and  commitment  to  Impro^ 
vlng  the  level  or  quality 
of  the  program.  Explain 
how  they  will  be  an  Inter- 
gral  part  of  the  process. 


o 


DO  the  Self- Study;  Col- 
lect and  analyze  Informa- 
tion on  the  program's 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 
This  Is  the  most  vital 
piece  of  the  Accredita- 
tion process. 

Information  Is  gathered 
through: 

a.  Classroom  observations: 
Staff  and  Director  look 
at  what  actually  goes  on 
In  the  program  to  deter- 
mine how  well  the  program 
meets  the  criteria. 

b.  Administrative  Report: 
The  Director  rates  the 
criteria  that  relate  to 
administration  of  the 
entire  program. 

c.  Staff  Questionnaires: 
Evaluation  of  the  program 
by  the  staff;  and 

d.  Parent  Questionnaires: 
Evaluation  of  the  program 
by  parents. 

[^PLAN  for  Improvements 
and  make  changes.  Decide 
whether  to  seek  Accredi- 
tation. 

WRITE  a  Program  Descrip- 
tion.   Include  all  the 
Information  gathered  In 
the  self-study. 

o 


VALIDATE:  Objective  ob- 
servers visit  your 
program  and  verify  the 
Program  Description. 

CJ>ACCREDITATE:  A  three- 
person  Commission  of 
early  childhood  specia- 
lists reviews  all  the 
reports  and  decides 
whether  to  accredltate. 

The  self-study  was  the 
most  Important  experience 
we  had  during  the  process- 
We  analyzed  many  pieces 
of  the  program.  Areas 
Identified  by  the  staff 
and  director  that  needed 
Improving  and  careful 
consideration  were: 

*  Balance  of  child- 
Initiated  and  adult- 
Initiated  activities; 

*  Encouragement  of  Inde- 
pendence In  children; 

*  Multi-racial*  non- 
sexist  books*  dolls*  ma- 
terials and  pictures; 

*  Smooth  and  un regimented 
transitions; 

*  Designated  spaces  for 
quiet  play  and  privacy 

The  entire  Accredltatlor 
process  took  us  about 
nine  months.  Overall* 
the  experience  was  special 
for  all  Involved.  The 
staff  was  empowered  by 
their  Involvement.  They 
developed  a  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  the  program*  a 
responsibility  to  their 
work  and  ownership  of  the 
program.    As  Jennifer 
James  put  so  perfectly* 
"Success  is  the  quality 
of  your  journey." 


<><>  By  Dawne  Stirling  Is  Director* 
Trainer  and  Consultant  for  SACC  In 
the  Seattle*  WA  area.   Her  workshop 
on  the  accreditation  process  will 
be  presented  at  the  National  NAEYC 
Conference  In  Anaheim  In  Nov  *6d. 
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PUT  IT  IN  WRITING: 
HELPING  PARENTS  AND 
STAFF 

Have  you  ever  sat  down  at 
a  parent  conference  wish- 
ing that  you  had  better 
anecdotal  records  of  a 
child's  behavior?  Have 
you  wanted  a  way  to  coin- 
munlcate  to  parents  how 
your  program  goals  and 
your  curriculum  help  the 
healthy  social*  emotional 
and  moral  development  of 
their  children?    Do  you 
wish  you  had  some  consis- 
tent way  to  let  parents 
know  what  their  children 
are  like  when  In  your 
program? 

That  was  how  I  was  feel- 
ing after  our  program  had 
been  operating  quite  suc- 
cessfully for  over  six 
years.    We  had  done  a 
reasonably  good  job  of 
parent-staff  communica- 
tion* but  we  lacked  good 
anecdotal  records  on  be- 
havior and  developmental 
assessments*  especially 
for  children  In  grades 
one  through  six.    In  the 
past  two  years  we  have 
designed  and  Implemented 
two  new  forms  of  recor- 
ding and  reporting  beha- 
vior which  have  helped  us 
go  "BEYOND  THE  BASICS". 
We  call  these  "incident 
reports*"  and  "develop- 
mental reports*"  Part  I 
In  this  Issue  describes 
the  Incident  report. 
Part  II  In  JAN/FEB  '89 
will  describe  the 
developmental  report. 

THE  INCIDENT  REPORT  form 
looks  a  lot  like  our 
"accident  report". 
Staff  use  It  when  chil- 
dren exhibit  extreme  or 


puzzling  behaviors. 
(For  example  If  a  child 
Is  eytremely  upset  over 
losing  a  pair  of  socks  at 
the  beach*  or  a  child 
gets  1n  a  serious  physi- 
cal fight  with  another* 
or  a  child  gets  very 
angry  and  swears  at  a 
staff  member*...). 
The  form  has  four  parts: 

Part  I:  IDENTIFYING  INFOR- 
MATION: child's  name; 
date*  time*  and  place  of 
Incident;  and  name  of 
staff  member  who  was 
present. 

Part  II:  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  BEHAVIOR:  a  clear* 
vivid*  Qbjectlve  descrip- 
tion of  the  behavior  with 
no  value  laden  words.  If 
other  children  are  Invol- 
ved they  are  not  Identi- 
fied by  name.  (We'd 
write;  "M...  screamed 
'you  suck'  at  me  and  ran 
out  of  the  room.  NOT: 
"M...  was  very  abusive 
and  disrespectful  toward 
the  staff." 

Part  III:  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
THE  BEHAVIOR:  again*  an 
objective  description  of 
what  happened  as  a  result* 
Including  natural  conse- 
quences and  what  the 
staff  did  in  response. 

Part  IV:  COMMENTS:  staff 
give  their  evaluation  of 
the  Incident  and  make 
suggestions  for  follow 
through  by  parents.  We 
usually  read  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Incident  to 
the  child  and  ask  If  It 
Is  fair  and  right  so  we 
can  add:  "I  read  this 
report  to  M...  and  she 
agrees  that  this  Is  what 
happened."   A  carbonless 


copy  Is  put  In  the 
child's  file. 

For  the  successful  use  of 
these  reports: 

TRAINING  AND  COACHING 
on  writing  these  reports. 
We  have  written  guide- 
lines on  how  to  write  an 
Incident  report.  Our 
administrative  staff  give 
immediate  feedback  to  the 
staff  on  how  they  have 
composed  the  report*  be- 
fore it  goes  to  the 
parents.  Only  the  SUPER- 
VISORY STAFF  (not  aides 
or  assistants)  write  in- 
cident reports. 

PERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 
between  the  teacher  and 
the  parents  before  or 
soon  after  they  read  the 
reports.    We  leave  the 
reports  for  the  parents 
in  their  "mail  pouch". 
Staff  usually  add  a  note 
like*  "I'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  this  when 
you  pick  M...  up  today." 
or  "Please  call  me  tomor- 
row so  we  can  talk  about 
this." 

IMMEDIACY:  Staff  write 
the  report  right  away  and 
get  it  to  parents  the 
same  day.    Most  parents 
are  extremely  grateful 
for  this  close  communica- 
tion and  are  then  tetter 
able  to  support  you  and 
help  their  child  if  they 
are  immediately  Informed 
of  what's  going  on. 


<><>  By  Linda  G.  S1sson#  D1rector# 
Edina  Kids  Club:  SACC  Program  In 
Edina  Public  Schools^  Edlnay  MN. 
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TEST  SCORES 
DETERMINE  CURRICULUM 

Test  makers  and  test 
scores  are  deciding 
curriculum*  asserts  Vera 
Shortf  ACEI  President  In 
the  ACEI»s  July»88  publi- 
cation.   However f  the 
biggest  problem  Is  that 
current  curriculum  has 
little  developmental 
foundation.    No  one  Is 
asking  questions  about 
the  appropriateness  of 
the  concepts  or  skills 
being  taught  but  only 
"Are  they  on  the  test?" 

Short  Is  calling  on  all 
educators  to  halt  "this 
nonsense  and  state  loud 
and  clear  that  It  Is  not 
the  children  who  are 
falling  but  the  current 
curriculum  flunking  the 
test  of  common  sense." 


ABC  UPDATE 

ABC  2.5  billion  child 
care  bill*  now  out  of 
both  Senate  and  House 
committees f  Is  ready  for 
full  floor  Senate  and 
House  votes. 

Unlike  changes  In  the 
Senate  bill*  the  House 
version  still  retains  the 
provision  for  regulation 
of  programs  that  are 
1 Icensed  by  the  state. 
This  has  been  a  hotly 
contested  Issue  among 
many  private  and  church 
centers  as  well  as  family 
day  homes.    The  Senate 
revised  this  provision  to 
apply  only  to  programs 
receiving  public  funds. 


EXPLORING  AND 
EXPANDING  CURRICULUM 
ON  WORKING  PEOPLE: 
MORE  THAN  COMMUNITY 
HELPERS 

Cbnoemed  about  how  aware  school- 
agers  are  about  people  and  their 
woi1<?  Want  something  more  than 
the  traditional  ccnmunlty  helpers 
approach?  In  Qay.£ais.i£aLlx 
FHiirjrHnn.  SutmBr  *88f  a  sIx  page 
article*  describes  an  alternative 
approach. 

Focusing  on  the  work  and  workers 
In  a  child  care  center*  the  al- 
ternative curriculum  helps  chil- 
dren understand: 

^  How  work  at  the  program  bene- 
^  f1tstt«n; 

^What  specific  work  and  tasks 

are  dene  by  when; 
^Hcw  cooperation  between  workers 

helps; 

^What  the  children  can  do  to 
help  workers;    What  skills 
are  needed  to  do  different 
jobs  well; 

£^Why  EVERT  job  Is  needed. 

The  rationale*  goals*  and  related 
activities  for  a  workers  curricu- 
lum are  thoroughly  described  In 
the  above  article.  Developed  for 
preschoolers*  It  Is  easily 
adapted  for  school-agers. 

The  authors*  Jesse  Wenning  and 
Shell  Wortis  believe  that  "a 
curriculum  on  work  can  provide 
children  of  all  backgrounds  with 
a  more  realistic  understanding  of 
how  society  functions  and  an  ap- 
preciation for  the  diverse  contri- 
butions of  iiiany  kinds  of  people." 


»  Excerpted  from  MADE  BY  HUMAN 
HANDSj  A  CURRICULUM  FOR  TEACHING 
YOUNG  CHILDREN  ABOUT  WORK  AND  WOR- 
KING PEOPLE.  From:  The  Multicul- 
tural Project  for  Communication  and 
Education*  Inc.*  71  Cherry  St# 
Cambridge*  HA  02139 


ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVmES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

 Eat,  Think,  and  be  Healthy  $8.95 

 Once  Upon  A  Recipe  9.95 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  GanDes  Book  12.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  GanDes  Book  12.95 

 I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  14.95 

 Super  Snacks  4.95 

 Self  Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1   9.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  9.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  — 10.95 

 Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  Flrst-Ald;  What 

Would  You  Do  If ...  ?  5.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

 Misbehaving   12.95 

 ;  Sklllstreaming  13.95 

 The  Other  Side  of  the  Report  Card: 

A  HowTo-Do-lt  Program  for 

Affective  Education   12.95 

 Other  Ways,  Other  Means: 

Altered  Awareness  Activities 

for  Receptive  Learning  12,95 

 Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  12.95 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication  4.95 

 WHATS  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  Issues)  $14.95 

 2  years  (twelve  Issues)  25.95 


SAVe  SAVE  SAVE  SAVE  SAVE 

DISCOUNT  GHOUP  KATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AGi  MOreS  ftlWSLBTTU 

Ontar  FIVE  or  mon  «utecrl^lon«  lo  the 
MHM  fMrttt  Of  dtftoiMt  AddrMMt  (b«l 
MIM     om)  9nt  ncttm  th*  <otki«r<n| 
tflioviMtf  Mwt  wM  SAVE  yow  metMy: 
M%  cff  for  S  lo  If  MibwflplkMM 
20%  ot(  for  30  to  4«  luWcrtfllons 
3S%«HlorM+  subscript  loni 


Stnd  Ordtrs  To: 
SclmlAQt  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  iei036 
i,TNa7212 


TOTALS.  SHIPPING  4  HANDLING 

$  0-$12   $1.75    $51  -$75   4.50 

$13- $25    2.50  Over$75 

$26.  $50    3.50      add  6%  of  book 

order 


NAME  

ADDRESS  _ 
CITY  


STATE  

Total  Books  $  

Shipping  &  Handling  $  _ 
Subscription  $  


_ZIP. 


New  □    Renewal  □ 
Total  Paymtnt  EncioMd  $  
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MOA/EK-  HOM^  TO  GET 
MORE 

"RAISING  SALARIES: 
Strategies  That  Work" 
outlines  more  than  a 
dozen  examples  of  public 
and  private  Initiatives 
aimed  at  upgrading 
salaries  paid  to  child 
care  staff.  Examples 
reflect  policies  that 
have  been  Instituted  In  a 
broad  spectrum  of  child 
care  programs  as  well  as 
at  the  city*  county  and 
state  level.    The  booklet 
examines  what  strategies 
were  utilized  to  advocate 
for  the  Implementation  of 
new  policies*  what  were 
the  barriers  to  that 
strategy*  and  how  they 
were  overcome;  how  current 
funding  mechanisms  were 
utilized  to  raise  sala- 
ries? and  how  these  poli- 
cies affected  the  affor- 
dablllty  of  programs.  $5 

Order  from:    Child  Care 
Employee  Project 
P.O.  Box  5603 
Berkeley*  CA  94705 

LARGEST  SCHOObAGE 
CONFERENCE 

The  largest  School- Age 
Conference  will  once 
again  be  held  at  Chabot 
College  In  Hay ward*  CA 
(on  the  Berkeley  side  of 
San  Francisco  Bay).  The 
California  School  Age 
conference  (CSAC)  will  be 
held  February  24-25*  »89. 

Interested  In  presenting? 
Send  In  your  workshop 
proposals  by  ttov  23rd* 

For  more  Info*  contact: 
Andy  Scott*  CSAC*  3221 
20th  ST*  San  Francisco* 
CA  94110*  415-826-1669. 


NETWORKS  FOR  FAMILY 
DIVERSITY 

INCLUDING  EVERYONE: 
CHILDREN  OF  GAY  AND 
LESBIAN  PARENTS*  by  S. 
Shuman*  a  two  page 
article  In  Massachusetts 
Child  Care  News.  Single 
copies  $1.50.  Order  from 
CCRC  Publications 
552  Massachusetts  Ave 
Cambridge*  MA  02139 


**How6V6r»  changes  In  Material s» 
activities  and  curriculum  are  not 
enough.   The  children  of  lesbian  and 
gay  parents  are  especially  sensitive 
to  unfair  situations  and  signs  of 
dlscrlnlnatlon*   Hov  providers 
Interact  with  these  children  and 
their  fanllles  on  a  dally  basis  will 
tell  then  w>re  about  whether  th'^lr 
differences  are  accepted  than  any 
nuMber  of  appropriate  book:;*  and 
photos  or  lessons  about  ^anlly  diver- 
sity.  It»s  wrth  the  effort  to  think 
about  what  Messages  regular  center 
routines  and  staff  responses  coiwinl*- 
cate  to  children." 

From:  Including  Everyonei  Children  of 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Parents 


National  Gay  Task  Force 
GAY  PARENT  SUPPORT  PACKET 
80  Fifth  Ave*  NY*  NY  10011 

RESOURCE  CTR  ON  SEX  ROLES 
IN  EDUCATION*  National 
Foundation  for  the 
Improvement  of  Education 
1201  16th  ST*  NW    Rm  701 
Washington*  DC  20036 


GAY  PARENTING:  A  COMPLETE 
GUIDE  FOR  GAY  MEN  AND 
LESBIANS  WITH  CHILDREN* 
by  Joy  Schulenburg. 

Books  for  children: 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FAMILIES*  by 
Norma  Simon. 

JENNY  LIVES  WITH  ERIO  AND 
MARTIN*  by  Susanne  Bosche. 

AMY  AND  THE  CLOUD  BASKET* 
by  Amy  Pratt # 
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A  school-ager  rewards  himself  with  a  self-made  smiley  face. 


ERLC 


Being  Your  Own  Best  Friend 


School-agers  encounter  many  Instances  where 
th^  make  mistakes  or  feel  like  failures  or 
receive  negative  feedback,  Sometlmas^  cara- 
givers*  as  significant  adults  In  their  lives* 
can  Intercept,   School-age  professionals  can 
give  helpftil  Infonratlon  that  can  clarify  the 
situation  so  that  the  child  does  not  buy  a 
total  package  of  "Pm  no  good,"  Children 
also  need  feedback  when  they  are  behaving  In 
serially  acceptable  ways  or  when  they  have 
perfonred  tasks  successfully.   Since  caring 
and  perceptive  adults  are  not  always  Imne- 
dlately  available*  teaching  kids  to  "self- 
talk"*  that  Is*  to  give  theniselves  feedback 
will  help  bolster  their  self-esteem, 

HOW  CAN  WE  TOCH  SELF-TALK? 

(g)MODa  GIVING  YOURSELF  REWARDS  OR  PRAISE, 

EX,  Donald*  who  works  with  the  older  school- 
agers*  walked  Into  the  basketball  area,  loud 
enough  for  the  kids  to  hear*  Donald  eogclalmod: 
'V/hew*  I  sure  have  worked  hard  getting  ready 
for  tonlght^s  family  pot  luck  supper,  I 
deserve  a  game  of  basketball.  Who  wants  to 
take  ma  on?" 

EX,  Rachel  planned  an  art  activity  that 


failed:  the  paint  was  too  watery 
and  the  paper  too  thin.  Everyone 
was  disappointed.  To  the  kids  and 
herself*  Rachel  said:  'This  activi- 
ty dWt  work,  Vfcat  do  we  need  to 
do  differently  to  make  It  work," 
Rachel  avoided  calling  herself  a 
failure*  Instead*  she  locked  for 
ways  to  be  suocessfiil  AM)  helped 
the  school-agers  to  look  at  the 
same  situation  as  a  way  to  learn 
something,* 

@TELL  CHILDREN  TO  PRAISE 
TVEMSELVES  Wrm  WOPDS^Ht 

EX.  When  Claudia  picks  up  all  the 
SCRAEBLE  pieces  and  puts  them  away 
on  the  shelf*  SAY:  'K:iaud1a*  you 
put  the  SCRABBLE  game  away,  I 
think  you  did  a  good  job  and  were 
helpful.  Tell  yourself  that," 

@ENDOUR«£  KIDS  TO  fflVE  T>emVES  REWA^ 

EX,  Ingrld  shows  you  her  just-ccmpleted 
clay  work  of  art.  Tell  her  to  give  herself 
a  pat  on  the  back  for  her  creative  work, 

EX,  When  Brace  finished  cleaning  all  the 
tables  after  snack*  SAY:  "Bruce*  give  your- 
self a  smiling  face  for  a  job  well  done," 


*   RESOURCE:  "BEING  THE  BEST"  by  Dennis  Waltloy 
published  by  Pocket  Books* 
RESOURCE:  "SELF-ESTEEM  A  CLASSROOM  AFFAIR 
lOX  Ways  To  Help  Children  Like 
Themselves"  (vol  1)  by  Michele  & 
Craig  Borba*    See  p«  15  to  order* 


INSIDE 

Cultivating  Block  Play 
How  To  Get  Kids  To  Listen 
Focus  on  tfie  Distractor 
Who's  Cleaning  Up  Now? 
Communicating  with  Parents 


S5  Tenn  Governor  Mandates 
5  SAC 

t 

Q  On  (fctober  28,  1988,  at  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  School- 
PgB  Child  Care#  Tennessee  Governor 
Nad  McWherter  announced  four 
Initiatives  to  address  the  needs 
of  '•the  more  than  1S0#CXX)  chil- 
dren In  the  state  of  Tennessee 
who  are  forced  to  look  after 
themselves  after  school  while 
their  parerrts  work" 

Mdiftierter  outlined  his  plan  to: 

1  Allow  teachers*  who  are  on  an 
advanoed  career  ladder  level*  to 
conduct  enrichrent  activities  or 
be  Directors  In  public  school- 
operated  school-age  programs  W€ 
be  paid  out  of  special  funds  fron 
the  State  Departnenrt  of  Education; 

2  Cut  duplication  in  licensing 
inspections  and  requirements  of 
child  care  facil  ities; 

3  Change  the  regulatory  responsi- 
bility of  school-operated  school- 
age  programs  from  the  Department 
of  Kwan  Services  to  the  Depart?- 
mant  of  Education;  and 

4Work  out  a  plan  to  decrease 
''©cessively  high  liability  rates 
that  are  causing  our  child  care 
centers  to  be  closed  all  over 
Tennessee". 

To  tackle*  in  the  Governor  terms* 
the  state's  'greatest  unmart 
need"*  the  conference  brought 
together  the  state  cormissioners 
of  Econcmic  Development*  Educa- 
tion* Kman  Services  and  Insu- 
rance* along  with  school-age  care 
professionals.  The  scope  of  the 
Governor's  plan  and  his  support 
through  the  conference  breaks  new 
ground  on  a  national  level  for 
a  state's  involvement  in  school- 
age  care. 

While  applauding  the  Governor's 
decisive  actions  on  SPC,  child 


care  leaders  and  the  Tennessee 
Education  tesociation  stressed 
the  iirportance  of  recognizing 
crucial  differences  in  classroom 
teaching  and  school-age  care 
prograrmingt 

Cbncems  about  the  plan  came  from 
Anne  Golley*  former  director  of 
the  Eakin  Care  Program*  which  is 
profiled  in  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD 
CARE:  AN  ACTION  MAMJW.  (also 
well-known  as  the  "red  bock"). 
She  cautioned  that  using  school 
teachers  in  after  school  programs 
'tould  basically  extend  the 
school  day  for  three  or  more 
hours.  Children  don't  need  that. 
They  need  time  to  grow*  to  laugh* 
to  play."  She  also  questioned 
wherther  the  energy  levels  of 
teachers*  who  have  taught  school 
all  day*  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  high  demands  of  school- 
age  care.* 

"Vfe  need  to  rementer  this  is 
child  care"*  emphasized  Cavitt 
Chesier*  e&cecutive  secretary  of 
the  Tennessee  Education  Associa- 
tion "not  a  10  to  12  hour  school 
day.  Studies  have  shown  that 
longer  school  days  don't  necessa- 
rily mean  more  learning....  Vfe 
don't  want  the  public  thinking 
these  children  are  sitting  at  a 
desk  staring  at  a  teacher  for  12 
hours  a  day."* 

David  Martin  urged  conferees  NOT 
to  become  divisive  with  the  sepa- 
ration of  school  run  programs 
under  the  Departoent  of  Education 
versus  other  programs  under  Hjman 
Services  Day  Oare  Licensing. 
Martin*  Director  of  Child  Care 
Services  for  the  City  of  P£ci- 
fica*  OA*  gave  the  Keynote  Ad- 
dress and  Closing  Remarks  at  the 
conference. 

In  letters  to  State  Oonnissioners 
of  Human  Services  and  Education* 
Rich  Scofield*  publisher  of 
School-^  NOTES*  wrote:  "From 
both  the  child  development  and 
education  viewpoints*  children 


need  tire  after  school  to  relax* 
be  nurtured*  and  sort  out  their 
school  day.  Learning  can  take 
place  through  play*  time  alone* 
and  social  int^^acticns  with 
adults  and  other  children  in  a 
rela>oed  infonral  setting.  These 
are  not  wasted  activities....  On 
a  d^y-to-day  basis>  children  need 
an  ...  enriched  program  environ- 
ment with  lots  of  hands-on  acti- 
vities that  are  self-directed  and 
repf^esent  multiple  choices.... 
AJult-directed  and  group  activi- 
ties should  be  just  one  part  of 
the  choices  and  experiences." 

As  the  Governor's  office  and 
state  ccmnissioners  work  out  the 
details  of  their  SAC  plan*  they 
are  listening  to  and  considering 
the  concerns  of  the  child  care 
and  education  conrunities.  Since 
the  conference*  the  Governor  has 
acknowledged  that  teachers  who  had 
worked  all  day  in  a  classnocm  may 
not  be  best  suited  to  working  in 
energy-demanding  SAC  environments. 
Also*  State  Cbmnissioner  of  Edu- 
cation reported  that  his  staff  is 
working  with  Day  Care  Licensing 
to  ensure  that  the  standards  of 
both  agencies  would  be  equal. 

We  are  witnessing  local  and  na- 
tional politicians  and  public 
officials  jifiping  on  the  now 
politically-popular  child  care 
TDand  wagon".  However*  child 
care  professionals  worked  in  the 
field  when  it  was  both  politically 
unpopular  and  a  household  dirty 
word.  It  is  crucial  to  remerrber 
that  the  real  e:xperts  on  what 
kids  need  are  not  the  politicians 
but  ourselves.  As  advocates  for 
school-age  care*  our  voice  needs 
to  heard  as  govemmsnts  make 
decisions  that  will  shape  the 

•  Infoni.tlon  biicd  on  IO/29/sa  ind  11/1/68 
NASHVILLE  BANNER  .rtlclti. 
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Valentine  Special:  Hearts 
Shaped  ''Stained  Glass" 

POR  1/2  Inch  deep  of 
liquid  ¥(h1tB  glue  Into 
a  small  boirl  or  cup. 
Drop  food  coloring  Into ' 
glue  to  make  color 
desired;  stir  well. 
Band  et  pipe  cleaner 
Into  a  heart  shape  (or  any 
shape).   Be  sure  the  shape  Is 
corpleted  closed  and  a  stem  1s 
left  for  a  handle.  Add  a  second 
pipe  cleaner  to  the  stem  -  f  a 
longer  stem  Is  needed. 

Holding  the  stem*  dip  the  shape 
all  the  way  into  the  glue  mix- 
ture. Ml  it  out  and  let  excess 
drip  back  into  rest  of  glue.  A 
thin  film  will  fonii  on  the  inside 
of  the  shape.   If  the  film 
breaks^  Just  dip  e^in.  Stick 
the  stem  in  a  piece  of  clay  or 
plastic  foam.   Let  dry  for  one 
hour.  VDILAM 

<><>  Trom  St»vM  Cin^yU  PUYBOOK 


Block  Balance 


Divide  group 
into  pairs. 
Gii  e  each 
pair*  a 

large  (8"  x  12"), 
flat  wooden  board 
Instruct  each  pal 
that  their  task  Is 
to  balance  on  the 
board,  together. 
Their  feet  can- 
not touch;  they  can  only  use  each 
other  for  support.  No  leaning  on 
furniture  or  walls.   Give  them 
three  minutes  to  try.   Save  will 
succeed,  seme  won't.  STOP  Talk 
about  what  works  to  be  successful 
at  this.  Let  everyone  try  again. 
Also,  raise  the  question:  Did 
you  have  fiin  trying? 


<><>  Adapted  f  ron  COOPERATION!  LEARNING 
THROUGH  UUGHTER.    Published  by  Th« 
Aflwrlcan  Institute  of  AdUrlan  StudiM 


Change  Your  Perspectiw 


Raint  one  side  of 
a  box  a  different 
color  from  the 
opposite  side. 
For  Valentine's 
Day,  paint  different  colored 
hearts  on  opposite  sides.  With 
children  sitting  opposite  each 
other  and  the  box  between  them, 
what  colors  do  they  see?  Ramark 
how  they  see  different  colors. 
fiek  how  that  can  be?  Is  somaone 
right?  Someone  wrong?  Do  th^ 
believe  sovb  can  be  seeir^  red 
while  others  are  seeing  blue? 
Cbuld  they  all  be  right?  How? 
Have  them  switch  places?  V#«t 
color  is  the  box  (heart)  new? 
Kbw  does  changing  your  perspec- 
tive, change  your  view  of  things? 
Wx)  is  right  now?  Talk  about 
situations  that  look  different 
depending  on  your  perspective. 


oo  Adapted  from  OOGNrnV€  CUWiaJLLM 
K)R  CHIU^  by  M  Sustfi  ajms  et  a1 
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Beat  The  Winter  Blahs  — 
Celebrate  WOYC 

Looking  for  an  exciting  project  to 
get  you  through  the  winter 
doldrums?  Why  not  plan  a 
celebration  for  the  WEEK  OF  Tit 
YOUNG  CmUD? 

Programs  for  school-age  children 
have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
Involve  children  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  WCfTC  celebration 
events.  Capitalize  on  the 
special  Interests  and  talents  of 
the  children.  Be  creative  1 
Brainstorm  ideas  on  how  your 
program  might  celebrate  the  WOYC# 


suQGEsiH)  A:nivmEs 

TPIED  AhD  TRE: 

Host  an  open  house  or  program 
tour; 

Organize  a  parade*  festival  or 
/^falr  at  a  park*  pl^ground  or 
shopping  mall; 

Sjponsor  a  display  of  children's 
yj^art*  crafts  or  photos  at 
>^museutB#  airports*  city  halls  or 

other  public  buildings; 

Arrange  for  Increased  local 

Opubl icily  through  public  service 
announcements  or  printed 
«1nfonnfftion  on  milk  cartons* 


grocery  bags*  or  placanats  in 
fast  food  restaurants; 

Appear  on  radio  or  TV  talk 
shows; 

^  htnor  school-age  cane  profes- 
V«s  sionals  with  special  recxjgni- 
tion  activities; 

Hold  a  conference*  town 
I   I  meeting*  seminar  or  special 
reception; 

/Work  with  local  newspapers  to 
p«jbl1sh  feature  stories  or  a 
'^0  tabloid; 

Distribute  flyers  as  stuffers  in 
Q  utility  bills  or  employee 
paychecks. 

FOR  SCHOa-AGERS  OhLY: 

Invite  parents  and  cornnunity 
leaders  to  a  special  event 
planned*  organized  and 
perfc^TOd  by  the  children 
(talent  or  fashion  show* 
concert*  play*  dinner*  skating 
party). 

Sponsor  an  essay  contest  (See 
'Through  the  Eyes  of  Children"* 
TIF€  r^azine*  August  8*  1988); 
Have  essays  published  In  local 
newspapers; 

Adopt  a  program  of  younger 
children;  plan  a  special  event 
for  them; 


Arrange  for  children  to  write 
letters  or  visit  local  elected 
public  officials. 


WDVC  RESOITCES 

WQIYC  balloons  (#550)  Nine  inch 
round  balloons  iirprfnted  with  'Vfe 
CdVQ  for  Anerica's  CJiildren*  $5 
for  50  ballooTiS. 

WCfTC  posters  (#551)  16"  x  2Z'*  $5 
for  5  posters, 

WOYC  flyers  (#552)  One  side  is  a 
mini-version  of  the  WOlfC  poster, 
the  other  contains  statistics  on 
the  need  for  high  qual  ity  pro- 
grams* J5  for  50  flyers. 

WCfTC  logo  sh.eet  (#554)  CaiBrarready 
artwork  for  flyers  and 
newsletters.  $l/sheet. 


WCWC  buttons  (#553)  Fifty  brightly 
colored  oval  buttons  for  $15. 

wove  starter  kit  (#655)  Contains 
50  balloons*  5  posters*  50  flyers* 
50  buttons*  1  logo  sheet*  SO. 

Order  from:  WPfC 
1834  Cbnnecticut  Ave  NW 
Washington*  DC  20009-5786 
1-800^4-2460 


BflCKGRDUO:  Since  1971*  the  Week  of  the  Young 
Child  (WCYO*  sponsored  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  (N/€YC)* 
has  been  an  annual  celebration  to  build  public 
understanding  of  the  inportanoe  of  and  generate 
support  for  programs  for  young  children*  Including 
school-age  child  care  programs.  WO^  events  pro- 
vide infonfnation  about  the  needs  of  young  children 


and  attarpt  to  stirrulate  the  development  of  rnore 
and  better  services.  The  theme  for  the  WOf^* 
fiprU  2-8*  1989  is  "We  Care  for  America's  Chil- 
dren". Most  WOYC  activities  are  planned  and  Im- 
plemented on  a  local  basis*  often  coordinated  by 
state  or  local  affiliate  groups.  Contact 
local  affiliates  for  special  plans  in  your  area. 
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Dont  Read  This! 


Whrt  Is  It  that  attracts  so  many 
of  us  to  do  just  the  opposite? 
Were  you  pulled  to  continue 
reading  this  page*  In  spite  of 
the  warning  not  to?  Why?? 

Adv^lsers  have  long  been  awana 
of  the  powerful  p^diolpglcal 
pull  to  do  just  the  opposite* 
Witness  this  sarrpllng  of  adverti- 
sing »lpull"  phrases:  »«]N»T  CPEN 
THES  ENVELOPE!",  'TON'T  FEN)  ANf 
FURTVER... unless  you  want  to  win 
a  million  dollars.",  "DON»T  READ 
THIS  ARnCLE." 

Some  of  us  are  just  plain  rebel- 
lious. We  just  love  to  do  the 
opposite  of  what  we  are  told  to 
do.   In  fact*  doing  the  opposite 
gives  a  little  thrill.  We  dare 
with  'Vhat  are  you  going  to  do 
about?"  We  find  that  opposi- 
tional behavior  Is  valuable 
because  It  provides  a  sense  of 
power  over  our  own  lives. 

For-  other?-*  particularly  children 
and  thosw  with  learning  dlsablll- 
t1«,  the  word,  DON'T,  falls  to 
register  In  the  brain.  The  mes- 
sage received  and  acted  on  Is: 
READ  THIS!  (Or  what  wer  conas 
after  the  DON'T). 

For  years,  parents,  child  care 
workers,  and  other  professionals 
working  with  children  have  been 
encouraged  and  Instructed  to  put 
things  In  the  positive.  We  have 
been  told  that  It  Is  better  to 
say:  '^Ik  In  the  halls"  Instead 
of  'Don't  run.".  Children  will 
have  higher  self-esteem  and  will 
follow  directions  more  quickly 
vi*ien  given  positive  directions. 
Tell  them  what  to  do,  rather 
than  what  not  to  do.  The  war- 
ning, 'IDdn't  sit  down."  leaves 
mdh  rocm  for  interpretation. 
Che  can  stand,  hop,  run,  jirp, 
11e#  roll*  twirl.  A  cleaner  and 
a  positive  direction  would  be: 


Q  P.O.  Bom  150^74 
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'm»  floor  Is  wet.  Walt  til  It 
dries  before  you  sit  on  1t»" 

Okay,  we  know  this.  We  have 
heard  It  over  and  over.  Maybe  we 
didn't  know  that  the  brain  falls 
to  PEglster  the  "DON'T^,  Wb  have 
honestly  tried  to  give  positive 
directions  to  the  kids,  but,  the 
'TONT'  phrases  just  pop  out  so 
much  faster!  They  are  automatic. 
It  takes  so  much  ef  "irt  to  remem- 
ber to  switch.  Work  ing  with 
school-agers  can  be  so  hectic, 
getting  a  'TON'P'  phrase  out  Is 
all  we  can  do  sonetlmas. 

TR£.  The  old  patterns  are  dif- 
ficult to  change.  The  'TON'P' 
phrases  that  were  said  to  us  as 
children  are  deeply  Infaedded.  In 
times  of  stress  and  chaos,  the 
familiar  patterns  are  what  we 
reach  for  and  use. 


Working  with  school- 
agers  can  be  so  hectic 
that  getting  a  "don't" 
phrase  out  Is  all  we 
can  do  sometimes* 
but  we  commit  to 
change  to  the  positive. 


wwr  cw  BE  Dore? 

OOMrr  to  char^  to  the  positive. 

INCREASE  your  awareness  of  what 
'CON'P'  phrases  you  use  and  when. 
Observe  yourself  or  ask  a  trusted 
co-worker,  parent,  cr  friend  to 
observe  you  for  ten  minutes  every 
day  for  a  week. 

Rjn  a  tape  recorder  for  two  days 
v4i11e  you  perform  your  usual 
child  care  duties.  Then,  listen 
to  the  tape  and  jot  down  your 
»t)QNfp»  phrases. 
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PICK  one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  'mPV^  phrases  to  work  on.  / 
For  example:  Cut  of  list  of 
•tton't  throw  those  balls  In  this 
roonl",  'tot't  talk  back  to  msP* 
and  ^Don't  1 1e  to  mel",  choose 

For  example,  you  decide  to  work 
on  »Cbn»t  talk  back  to  mel" 

RE-P^«^SE  so  that  you  can  say 
this  In  positive  terro  with  spe- 
cific directions  on  what  to  do. 
'Talk  to  m9  politely.  Use  a 
quiet  and  gentle  tone.";  "Say 
»Yes,  Ma'am  (or  S1r)»  or  'Okay* 
In  a  quiet  and  gentle  tone.";  or 
"Look  at  me  and  relax  your  body." 
are  all  ways  to  rephrase  this 
"DON»P'. 

O0M3WULATE  yourself  ea:h  time 
you  recognize  you've  said  a 
"DON'P'  phrase.  Recognition  of 
old  habits  Is  the  first  step  to 
change.  Avoid  putting  yourself 
down  for  saying  "DON'P'  phrases. 

ADD  the  new,  positive  phrase  to 
the  old,  negative  'DON'P'.  For 
©cample:  Alicia  yells  at  you:  "I 
don't  have  to  do  what  you  say. 
You're  not  my  motherl".  You  say: 
"Don't  talk  back  to  me!"  Th£N 
/CD  YOUR  r£W  PHRASE:  '^lax  your 
body  and  your  voice.  Talk  to  m 
using  a  quiet  and  gentle  tone." 

The  next  time,  maybe  you  will 
stop  after  'fton't  talk  back  to" 
when  you  remarber  to  use  your 
new  phrase. 

GL^  yourself  time.  Changing  old 
patterns  Is  slow  work. 

RBCM)  YOURSELF  OF  T>E  REWARDS: 
Decreased  oppositional  behavior. 
Increased  followlrg  of  direc- 
tions, and  clear  teaching  of 
expected  behaviors. 
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Leading  Games  —  How 
To  Get  Kids  To  Listen 

In  leading  group  games 
use  techniques  that  match 
the  children's  current 
"devel op-mental"  skills. 
Children*  especially  six 
and  seven  year  olds#  have 
less  developed  listening 
or  verbal  skills  and  are 
more  visually  oriented 
and  capable.    J2a  not  Jd;n 
tempt  iQ  talk  yiiiir  iatay 

through  A  flame  qz  acti" 
yltyl    A  strictly  verbal 
approach  will  quickly 
lose  their  attention. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THEIR 
VISUAL  ORIENTATION  AND 
CAPABILITIES: 

ffi^ Begin  with  the  group 
In  the  actual  game  forma- 
tion or  with  the  necessary 
equipment  In  view  (but 
not  in  the  kids'  hands  I) 

FOR  EX/m£#  In  ELBCW  JPG,  a  gama 
where  10  to  50  people  can  play# 
start  by  PAIRING  everyone  with  a 
partner.   CKkay  everyone  1  Pick 
your  favorite  nurber  between  I 
and  5#  and  raise  that  nurber  of 
fingers  Into  the  air!  Now  find 
one  other  person  so  that  the  two 
of  you  add  up  to  an  wen  nurber* 
2,  4,  6,  e,  or  10"). 

Ask  each  pair  to  hook  elbows. 
Assuning  you  are  free  of  safety 
hazards  (chairs*  desks*  ...)  the 
group  Is  now  In  game  fonnatlon* 
randomly  spaced*  by  partners* 
throughout  the  play  area. 

IJfl^ VISUALLY  DCMONSTRATE 
the  process*  rules*  move- 
ments and  strategies  of 
the  activity  yourself  - 
with  as  much  flair  as  you 
can  muster.    Do  this  In 
slow  motion*  then  Ini- 
tiate a  practice  round 
prior  to  the  "real 
thing." 


{ijf^USE  short*  clear  and 
concise  verbal  descrip- 
tions. 

ELBOW  TAG  With  a  practice  par- 
tner (Jennifer)*  corrtlnue:  "Let's 
pretend  Pm  'IT'  and  Jennifer 
ISNm  Asltrytoflfiatly-tag 
her*"  (striding  toward  her  In 
slow  motion)  "she  tries  to  get 
away  and  be  safe*  by  hooking  orrto 
soneone's  elbow."  (Show  her  hew 
to  do  this  If  necessary. )  "Nai? 
the  player  on  the  other  end  of 
this  hooked  up  threesome*  Freddy* 
is  bumped  off.  Freddy  must  new 
hook  up  with  some  other  two- 
seme.. .as  I  try  to  gaotl^tag 
himl  If  I  tag  him  before  he 
hooks  orrto  another  twcrseme*  then 
he  tries  to  te^  me  before  I  hook 
onl"  (Demonstrate  as  you  go  thru 
this  description.) 

Uf^ASK  for  questions* 
after  the  practice  round. 
Continue  demonstrating  if 
necessary.    These  visual 
demonstrations  answer 
questions  more  effective- 
ly than  verbal  explana- 
tions.   Often  the  activity 
is  spontaneously  off  and 
hooking  without  further 
explanations  -  all  due  to 
visual  demonstration. 

CAPTIVATE  their  atten- 
tion   by  using  active 
story-telling  mannerisms* 
creativity  and  fantasy. 


ELBOW  TAG  To  merrtally  develop 
this  scenario*  add  fantasy.  This 
will  raise  the  level  of  mental 
engegemant  and  involvement  for 
each  child.  Change  ELBOW  TAG  to 
RJtWWAY  ATOMS.  Everyone  can  de- 
cide what  kind  of  atom  they  want 
to  be*  and  the  two-sones  becone 
molecules  or  specific  ccmpounds 
(like  hydrogen  and  oxygen  pair  up 
to  be  water  -  HX)). 

M&BREAK  DOWN  the  activi- 
ty into  its  component 


parts.    Even  younger  kids 
can  absorb  fairly  complex 
activities  if  they  are 
initially  broken  down 
into  smaller  parts. 

ELBOVi^TAG  As  the  game  was  demon- 
strated* it  was  broken  down  into 
its  ccmponent  parts: 

1.  Choosing  partners 

2.  The  concept  of  CT  and  NCff  H 

3.  A  gentle  model  of  tagging 

4.  The  method  and  strategy  of 
hooking  on  and  being  burped 
off*  and 

5.  Fantasy. 


Remember*  you  are  compe- 
ting with  movies  and  TVl 
In  general*  you  have 
about  two  minutes  to  get 
an  activity  underway  with- 
out losing  their  atten- 
tion. 

However*  you  can  - 
develop  longer  attention 
spans*  enhance  listening 
skills  and  enrich  com- 
prehension levels  -  by 
breaking  down  activities 
into  component  parts* 
using  active  demonstra- 
tions and  clear  descrip- 
tions and  by  playing  with 
kids. 

Who  knows?    You  may  undo 
the  effects  of  TV*  rescue 
a  few  couch  potatoes  and 
have  more  FUN*  in  the 
bargalnl  1 1 
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5  PM  IVho^  Cleaning  Up 
Now? 

Groups  of  school-agers 
playing  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  toys  and  materi- 
als can  produce  quite  a 
cluttered  mess.    How  do 
you  get  the  kids  to  clean 
up  after  themselves?  How 
do  you  get  them  excited 
to  clean-up?    How*  with- 
out constant  nagging?? 
These  questions  are  asked 
over  and  over  by  school- 
age  care  professionals. 

TRY  THESE  IDEAS x 

^  Have  the  kids  rap 
while  they  clean.  Or 
have  ear  phone  radios  for 
kids  to  use  as  they  clean 
up  or  for  30  minutes 
afterwards. 

^  Put  a  clean-up  list 
on  the  wall.    Have  kids 
sign-up  beside  task  they 
want  to  do  today  or  this 
week.    They  must  sign  for 
at  least  one  task. 

^  Have  kids  sign  up  for 
a  major  cleaning  job  once 
a  week.    Make  this  volun- 
tary^ one  of  the  many  fun 
activity  choices.  Some 
kids  really  enjoy  doing 
this  kind  of  real  work 
and  are  are  more  likely 
to  enjoy  doing  It  If 
given  a  choice. 

^  Put  the  child's  photo 
above  the  area  they  are 
responsible  to  clean  up. 

^  Appoint  one  child  In 
charge  of  supervising  the 
clean  up  of  an  area  or  an 
entire  job  (such  as  put- 
ting away  all  the  board 
games  or  outside  play 
equipment). 


Plan  any  rearranging 
or  reorganizing  of  room 
and  storage  of  materials 
with  the  school-agers. 

^  Use  TIME  WARNINGS 
(Ten  minutes  til  time  to 
put  everything  up)...; 
REMINDERS  (PUT  ME 
BACK  WHERE  I  BELONG  WHEN 
FINISHED  WITH  ME  stickers 
on  play  materials)...* 
REWARDS  (Small  prizes  - 
stick  of  sugar-free  gum# 
stickers*  fifteen  minutes 
on  the  computer  or  type- 
writer* first  choice  on 
weekly  movie  -  given  when 
child  does  a  specific 
clean-up  task:  puts  away 
game*  wipes  off  tables* 
empties  trash*  put  legos 
in  storage  container).... 


Keep  medium-sized 
materials  In  sturdy  open* 
containers.    Store  small 
pieces  In  ziploc  bags; 
Large  pieces  In  large 
laundry  baskets  or  large 
net,  bags. 


Employ  a  rule  that 
one  piece  of  equipment  or 
one  kind  of  play  material 
must  be  put  back  BEFORE 
another  can  be  taken  out. 
For  example*  the  LIFE 
game  must  be  put  back  In 
Its  box  and  returned  to 
the  shelf  before  Susan 
can  take  out  PICTIONARY 
game  or  the  basketball. 

^  Play  clean-up  games: 
SHOOTING  "BASKETS"  to  get 
unbreakable  Items  back 
Into  their  storage  spot. 
BEAT  THE  CLXK  -  Set  a 
timer  for  3  minutes  -  Can 
everyone  clean  up  before 
the  timer  goes  off? 


Inform  paren*.s  that 
children  must  clean-up 
BEFORE  they  leave.  En- 
list their  re-enforcement 
of.thls  concept. 
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Remind  yourself  that 
some  kids  will  enjoy  both 
the  process  of  cleaning 
and  putting  away  AND  the 
product  of  a  clutter-free 
environment.    Others  will 
find  NO  Interest  or  enjoy 
ment  In  either  process  or 
product.    Therefore*  some 
kids  will  only  need  your 
modeling  of  cleanlng-up 
and  occasional  direc- 
tives. Others  will  need 
frequent  and  firm  direc- 
tives* assigned  chores 
and  clear  consequences. 

Lastly*  a  school-age  pro- 
gram probably  should 
never  be  completely  free 
of  clutter.    It  Is  In  the 
taking  apart  and  putting 
together  and  creative 
messes  that  school-agers 
test  and  perfect  their 
development  skills. 
Therefore*  look  on  much 
of  the  clutter  and  mess 
as  part  and  parcel  of 
your  program  goals*  I.e.* 
the  enhancement  of  the 
whole  developing  school- 
ager.    Look  at  the  mess 
and  say  to  yourself:  "I 
must  be  doing  a  good  job. 
This  Is  evidence  of 
school-agers  Involved  In 
work  that  matters. 
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Block  Works 


Lifting  Imaginary  Blocks         With  kids 
1n  a  small  circle*  hand  each  of  them  a 
large  bODc  of  Imaginary  blocks.  Encou- 
rage them  to  tcxch  and  1 1ft  up  their 
blocks  (Hdw  heavy  are  they?);  to  build  a 
tower  as  high  as  they  can#  then  knock  1t 
over  so  it  makes  a  loud  crash.  Next* 
try  a  tall  building  or  a  bridge  or  dam. 

NJTE:  This  is  a  great  Introductory 
e>3orc1se  to  use  with  kids  to  get  then 
comfortable  with  building  with  blocks. 
Although  kids  may  have  used  blocks  as 
preschoolers*  they  are  more  self- 
conscious*  gender-restricted*  and  encum- 
bered by  peer  pressure.  This  activity 
may  free  them  to  try  block  building 
which  Is  really  construction  of 
buildings  and  prefects. 


Odd  Or  Even       With  a  small  group  of 
kids*  show  them  a  container  full  of 
small  blocks.  Ask  one  of  them  to  take  a 
few  and  count  them  to  see  If  the/  have  an 
odd  or  even  nurber.  Tell  them  NOT  to 
let  you  know. 

>  SAY:  "Now  I  will  give  you  some  more 
blocks.   If  you  had  an  odd  nurber*  It  Is 
now  even.   If  you  had  an  even  nurber*  It 
Is  now  odd." 

>  THE  TRICK:  Give  an  odd  nutter  of 
blocks.  This  will  change  odd  to  even 
and  even  to  odd.   SEE  If  the  kids  can 
figure  out  the  trick  before  sharing  It. 
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Block  Shadow  Play  Shine  a 

light  on  a  darkened  wall.  With 
various  sizes  and  shapes*  create 
shadow  creatures  with  blocks. 


Block  Relay  Races 
Play  dlffererrt  relay 
races  with  blocks.  Pass 
a  wooden  block  from  the 
fnoTTt  of  the  1  Ine  to  the 
back  without  touching  It 
with  their  hands.  OR 
Each  team  marber  has  to 
walk  across  the  room  and 
back  balancing  a  block  on 
their  head.  The  team 
that  finishes  first  gets 
to  use  the  blocks  first. 


Block  Obstacle  Course  Have  k1ds 

make  their  own  obstacle  course*  using 
all  kinds  of  blocks.   Using  a  stq)wabch* 
have  them  see  how  fast  th^  can  run  the 
course  -  best  time  out  of  three  tries. 
Encourage  the  kids  to  beat  their  own 
time*  not  someone  else's. 


Blockionary  Just  like  PICTIOWY 

but*  Instead  of  drawing  their  Idea*  the 
players  must  build  It  out  of  blocks. 
Teanmates  must  guess  the  Idea  by 
studying  the  block  ^\>icbare^\  Be  sure 
to  give  Ideas  that  can  be  conveyed  with 
blocks,   bcanples:  Chlnnney...  Bock... 
Fireplace...  Football  &nie...  Desk.... 


Block  Nameplates       Using  rectangular 
pieces  of  wood*  have  kids  create  their 
own  namaplates.  They  can  carve*  paint* 
glue  toothpicks  or  whatever  Ideas  they 
may  have*  orrto  the  wood  to  create  their 
name.  These  can  be  used  to  Identify 
their  persawil  space  at  the  program*  or 
the  door  of  their  room  at  home  or 


Cooperative  Blocks) 

5  wooden  construc- 
tion   blocks  for 
each  player 

WWTTDDQ: 

Divide  into 
groups  of  five. 
Each  team  should 
have  a  total  of  25 
blocks. 

Instruct  the 
groups  that  they 
will  have  10 
minutes  to  build  a 
structure  using 
their  25  blocks. 

RJLES:  All  25 
blocks  must  be 
used.   Each  person 
has  a  final  say 
where  their  own  5 
blocks  will  be 
placed.  Team 
players  may  advise 
each  other. 

NCfTE:  Some  teams 
(groups)  will  com- 
plete a  structure 
together  while 
others  will  not 
succeed.  Discuss 
in  a  total  group 
how  each  group 
built  their  struc- 
ture. What  wor- 
ked? VHhatdid 
not?  What  are  the 
bjnef  its  of  coope- 
rating? What 
other  pursuits  are 
helped  by  worthing 
together? 


THREE  BIOCK  FOOLER#  THR££  CXRCLE  FOOLER  and  000  OR  EVEN  «r« 
•dapttd  from  "FUft-TIHE  HAGIC«,  by  Victor  Hav«l#  published 
by  Young  RMd«rs  Pr«fs» 
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BLOCK  BALANCE  Is  adapted  from  «CO0PERATIONi  Lornlng  through 
Laughter"^  by  Charlen©  Wenc»  published  by  Th«  AMrlcat 
Institute  of  Adl«rUn  StudUs*  Inc. 
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Circle  Capers 


Circular  Motion 

Provide  k1ds  with 
circular  props 
(hoopSf  ropes  tied 
1n  circles^  paper 
platesf  yam 
ballsf  soft  balls, 
parachutes),  to 
move  to  the  music 
with.  Play 
'Mannahelm  Steam- 
roller" and  let 
the  action  begin. 


Theatre-ln-The-Round 

Divide  Into  groups  of  four  or 
five.    Tell  each  group  to  plan  a 
skit  that  has  something  to  do 
with  circles.    Give  them  ten 
minutes  to  plan.    Take  turns 
performing  skits  In  the  middle  of 
the  "stage"  with  the  "audience" 
sitting  In  a  circle  around  the 
stage. 


Mandalas    On  large  pieces  of  newsprint, 
have  kids  draw  a  large  clrcle^utHne. 
Tell  them  to  focus  on  the 
circle,  eyes  open 
or  closed  and  just 
let  their  mind 
be  still  for  30 
seconds. 
their  eyes  and 
draw  whatever 
Image  they  saw. 


Clay  Circles 
Make  circle  crear 
tlons  out  of  clay. 
Ideas:  bowls, 
plate,  picture 
frame,  bowling 
ball.... 


Round  Dis-Play  N^e  a  display  case 
out  a  wooden  crate,  carctt)oard  box  with 
dividers,  or  by  stapling 
together  1/2  pint  milk 
cartons  (tops  cut  off). 
Displ€y  round  objects: 
stones,  shells, 
buttons,  marbles, 
acorns,  skateboard 
wheels.... 


Round-About       Rayers  stand  sideways 
In  a  circle.  When  the  sigpal  (clashlr^ 
of  cyrbals)  Is  given  all  the  players  run 
around  the  circle.  Players  try  to  run 
past  each  other,  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle.  As  a  player  passes  another  they 
rray  tag  them.  Tagged  players  must  run 
backwards,  but  In  the  same  dlroctlon  of 
the  rest  of  the  placers,  until  they  can 
t^  someone  else  and  be  "freed".  When 
the  leader  yells  'AVERSE  DIRBCTION?S 
the  players  all  start  running  In  the 
■  opposite  direction;  tagged  players  are  ■ 
automatically  freed.  (00) 


Obstacle  Circle  Using  old  tires, 

hoops,  round  trash  containers,  large 
balls,  old  steering  wheels,  ...  and 
other  circular  Items  to  create  an  obsta- 
cle course  In  a  circle.  Kids  have  to 
"run"  the  course  by  joining  hands  with 
two  other  kids  to  form  a  circle. 
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Circle  Snacks 
Make  julclcles  In 
circle  shapes. 
Itfw?  Ei^erlment 
with  different 
ways:  paper  cups, 
cake  or  cupcake 
tins... 

Serve  other 
circles:  pizza, 
oranges,  donuts, 
engllsh  muffins. 


Circle  Constructs  Provide  thin 

circles  of  wood,  carpentry 
glue,  nails  and  harmars.  Let 
O  y  creations  begin. 


NCflE:  A  local  carpentry  shop 
might  contribute  the  wooden 
circle  free  or  at  least  cut 
out  the  circle  from  wood 
you  purchase. 


Optical  Illusion  Hsld 
your  hand  e^lnst  the  edge  of 
a  cardboard  or  pape^/  tube. 
Look  thru  the  tube  with  one 
eye  and  at  your  hand  with  the 
crther  eye.  What  do  you  see? 
I<eep  locking.  Do  you 
see  a  hole  In  your  hand? 


Three  Circle  Fooler  Line 
three  circles  (coins,  balloons, 
small  balls)  In  a  row.    To  a 
small  group  of  kids,  SAY:  "Can 
you  move  the  circle  from  Its 
middle  position  without  touching 
it?" 

>   THE  TRICK:    Move  either  end 
circle  to  the  opposite  end.  The 
middle  circle  is  now  an  end 
circle. 


ROUND  ABOUT  1ft  Ad«pt«d  from  *'TKE  OUTRAC£OU$  OUTDOOR  GAMES 
BOOKS  Sm      15  to  ordar. 
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Tools  For  Cultivating 
^  Block  Play 

g  FWOSEi 

To  Increase  awareness  of  value 
of  block  and  construction  activi- 
ties 1n  schcx>l-age  care. 

To  leam  effective  ways  to 
Interest  school-agers  In 
constructlcxi. 

INnCDUCnON;  Q 
(As  participants  gather*  give  one 
woden  block  to  each  person. 
Tell  them  to  hold  It  In  their 
hand  for  the  first  part  of  the 
session.) 

Blocks  and  preschoolers  have 
become  an  accepted  norm  In  early 
childhood  education  and  at  home. 
Wiat  about  school-e^ers?  What 
will  they  gain  from  using 
construction  materials?  Are 
blocks  considered  essential 
materials  In  school-age  programs? 

If  we  watch  toddlers  and 
preschoolers  play  with  blocks*  we 
will  see  small  children  carrying 
blocks*  stacking  them  up*  making 
rows  and  maybe  enclosures. 

Observing  school-agers*  we  will 
notice  a  fundamental  difference: 
building  efforts  are  In  progress, 
fbads*  bridges*  ships*  rockets 
and  buildings  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes*  emsrge.  The  school-ager 
duplicates  the  world  around  than. 

II.  QV1>ER  IDEAS:  ^ 

Tell  participants  to  take  fifteen 
seconds  to  think  about  one  or  two 
Ideas  they  have  noticed  about 
their  wooden  block. 

After  fifteen  seconds*  have  them 
share  their  Ideas  while  you  write 
them  on  a  large  piece  of  news- 
print posted  on  the  wall.  Start 


them  off  by  sharing  first.  Ideas 
will  Include:  TACTILE  (rough* 
smooth*  uneven)*  WEIGHT  (light* 
heavy)*  GECMEW  (square*  rectan- 
gle* trlar^les)*  AUDITOFY  or 
CPEAUVE  (noises*  sane  rruslcal* 
made  by  striking  or  scratching 
It)*  AESntnC  (feels  good  to 
hold*  STBll  or  look  at)*  PROBLfM- 
SOLVING  or  (XRIOSITY  (Wiat  Is  It 
made  from  -  pine?  HC  Wiat  can 
be  made  with  It?)*  SPATEAL  (It^s 
twice  as  long  as  Sharon's). 

III.  GROlPACTlVnY;  ^ 

Direct  the  group  to  use  the 
construction  materials  available: 
wooden  blocks  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes*  wooden  one-Inch  cubes* 
woodai  boards  and  scraps*  legos* 
cardboard  bows  of  different 
sizes*  dominoes*  empty  1/2  pint* 
cfiart  and  half-gallon  milk  con- 
tainers* masking  tape*  straws* 
plastic  milk  crates  on  tables* 
floor*  and  In  bowes. 

They  have  ten  minutes  to  use  them 
by  themselves  or  with  soneone 
else.  Ihe  rules  are: 
HAMXE  TVE  WJERIALS  (£NTLY. 
STAY  CLEAR  OF  COVERS  WOR<  SPACE. 

At  the  end  of  8  minutes*  give  a 
two  minute  warning;  at  10 
minutes*  say  "STOPI". 

Although  they  may  feel  they 
are  not  finished*  ask  them  to 
think  of  ways  to  preserve  their 
projects.   Have  a  polorold  camera 
AM)  drawing  materials  available. 
Give  them  three  minutes  to  pre- 
serve their  work  as  they  desire. 


NOTE:  Most  school-agers  want  to 
save  their  work*  Including  oorh 
structlons.  Since  this  Is  not 
possible  In  many  programs*  search 
for  Innovative  ways  to  preserve. 
Photos  and  drawings  are  two  ways. 
Another  Is  tell  the  kids  that 
blocks  are  used  to  plan  and  make 
models  for  a  finished  product. 
Ifeing  the  block  model  *  they  can 
build  a  penranent  structure  from 
cardboard  bowes*  straws  or  wood 
scraps.  This  permanent  structure 
can  then  be  taken  home.  Encou- 
rage miniature-scaled  permanent 
projects  that  can  fit  Into  their 
home  spaces. 

IV.  DISCUSSION: 

^3  What  did  they  leam  from 
working  with  the  materials? 
Categorize  their  coironts  Irrtx) 
NKTH*  SCIENCE*  ART*  WSTORf*  ^WP- 
MWaNG  concepts. 

F=g  What  helped  them  to  be  able 
to  use  the  rraterlals?  What  else 
would  have  helped? 

^3  Were  the  rules  helpful?  Are 
other  rules  needed?     _     _  _ 

^3  What  did  preserving  their 
projects  do  for  them? 

f      What  are  sui^plementary  activities 
to  construction?^ 

^  Visits  to  different  types  of 
building  (some  In  the  process  of 
being  built)  to  observe  how  they 
are  built  and  out  of  what  mate- 
rials; visits  to  or  from 
construction  professional: 
draftsperson*  architect* 
contractor*  engineer*  mxiel 
rraker*  bricklayer*  road  builder* 
Interior  designer. 

NCflE:  Rementer  to  bi)  Inclusive 
(female  and  male*  diverse  ethnic 
representation)  when  talking 
about  or  choosing  representatives 
of  construction  professions. 
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Focus  On  The  Distractor 


Directors  of  School-Age 
Programs  frequerttly  find 
therreelves  leading  staffs 
Board  and  parent  meetings. 
Even  with  prior  training 
on  how  to  run  meetings^ 
chairpersons  encounter 
snagsf  in  the  form  of 
Problem  R3rsonal1t1es# 
which  Interfere  with  the 
effectiveness  of  nee- 
tings.*  TheDISnVCTOR 
Is  one  Personallly  that 
has  challenged  all 
meeting  leaders  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Sister  Julie  Irving*  an  Early 
Childhood  Specialist  and  Edu- 
cator Program  Manager  with  the 
Oormwnlty  Ooordlnated  Cbuncll 
of  Santa  Clara  Cbunty*  Inc  and 
a  trainer  on  how  to  run 
meetings*  writes: 

•ThE  DISTTWIOfPs  behavior  1s 
easily  used  by  each  of  us. 
This  Individual*  attlires* 
loses  the  focus  of  the  meeting 
and  Introduces  Infonnatlon  or 
questions  that  are  not  rele- 
vant to  the  topic  before  the 
group*  derailing  the  process 
and  frustrating  the  partici- 
pants. 

For  the  most  part*  this  dis- 
tracting dynamic  Is  uncon- 
scious and  non-threatening  to 
the  group.  In  rare  cas^.5  the 
action  may  be  used  consciously 
to  stop  group  actlvl'ty  by 
dl5>tract1ng  the  group  frcm  a 
mgjor  Issue.  A  skilled  faci- 
litator will  Invite  the  group 
and  the  Individual  to  become 
more  focused.  Sensitivity  Is 
required  by  the  facilitator  to 
determine  how  far  to  let  the 
distraction  process  go  before 
the  group  Is  called  back  to 
order.  Often  the  group  Is  In 
need  of  a  break  frcm  the  work 
at  hand." 


HCW  DOES  A  lEfCER  INVITE  A  OOP 
TD  BE  MORE  FOOUSED? 

Let^s  look  at  a  staff 
meeting  In  progress  

The  staff  have  decided  to 
discuss  ways  to  Inprove 
the  playground.  After 
coming  up  with  several 
Ideas*  T>€  DISITVCTOR 
mentioned  concern  over  an 
Increase  In  physical 
f1^.  Other  staff 
voiced  similar  concerns. 
After  two  minutes  of  dis- 
cussion on  fighting*  the 
chairperson  said:  'This 
1s  ^  eytremBly  Imporfcarrt: 

mom  attentlnn  than  we 
can  give  it.  tnH^y.  Lfit's 
set  a  time  to  continue 
grappling  with  what  to  do 
about  fighting  when  we 
have  finished  talking 
aJbout  playground  plans." 

MORE  RE-FOlJSirG  RfiA^ 

"I  know  we  would  like  to  talk 
more  about  this*  but  let's  go 
back  to  the  subject  at  hand. 

What  we^ve  said  so  far  1s  • 

What  other  Ideas  are  there? 

'let^s  look  at  what  else  we  need 
to  do  to  finish  our  plans  on 
this. 

'I^d  love  to  keep  talking  about 
the  movie*  but  we  need  to 
continue  working  on  the  problem 
of  

RBOOGNmNG  and  VEFBALI- 
ZING  that  the  group  has 
been  sidetracked  and  #P- 
PEALINS  to  the  group  to 
return  to  the  present 
task  are  the  TWO  essen- 
tial actions  necessary  to 
re-focus  the  group  when 
It  has  been  distracted. 


HDW  DO  YOU  know  how  long  j 
to  allow  the  group  to  be 

distracted*  that  Is*  to  , 

teke  a  breather*  BEFORE  ( 

calling  them  back?  { 

Knowing  the  answer  to  " 
this  usually  takes  e&<pe- 

rlence  and  the  24)11 11y  to  ^ 

read  body  language.  Here  J 

are  seme  guidelines.  ! 

^  ^  ^ONE  to  three  minutes  Is        . ' 
sufficient  time  for  the  group  to 
wander.  If  the  group  needs  more 
time*  consider  stopping  for  an 
official  break  OR  letting  the 
group  know  how  iruch  longer  the 
original  topic  will  be  discussed. 

^  ^^WATCH  bocly  language  of  group 
marbers  for  signals  they  are 
ready  to  return  to  the  subject: 
Looking  at  the  chairperson*  rest- 
less motions*  slowdown  In  the 
distracting  subject.... 

^^^PUr  out  feelers.   If  the 
group  Is  ready  to  return  to  the 
subject*  they  will  respond  the 
leader's  tentative:  "Let's  con- 
tinue...." If  It  Is  not*  menbers 
will  continue  on  with  the  d1&- 
trartlon.  After  two  or  three 
attempts  at  "Let's  continue..."* 
the  leader  needs  to  flmly  say  a 
re-focusing  phrase. 

A  chairperson  can  use  the 
above  Infonratlon  to  bet- 
ter facilitate  a  meeting 
but  we  need  to  rematter 
that  all  participants 
have  the  responslbll  Ity 
for  keeping  focused  and 
aware  of  the  need  for 
breaks.  The  success  or 
failure  of  a  meeting  be- 
longs to  everyone. 


*  See  Noverber/Decerrtor  '88  of  SAN 
for  Infonnnatlon  on  how  to  effec- 
tively deal  with  two  other  Problem 
Personal  Itles:  the  NorbPartlclpator 
and  the  Dtmlnator. 
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What  To  Do  When 
},  Ewrythlng  Is 
Out-Of^ontml 

Ronald's  father*  weaving 
side  to  sfde#  enters  the 
school -age  room.  His 
speech  Is  slurred*  his 
eyes  are  red*  and  his 
breath  exudes  a  strong 
odor  of  alcohol  on  his 
breath.    He  yells  to 
Ronald  to  get  ready;  It's 
time  to  go  home. 

WHAT  TO  DO: 


*  Engage 
the  parent 
In  con- 
versation 
or  an  ac- 
tivity. 
Talk  about 
what 


Ronald  has  been  doing  and 
how  he  Is.    Stick  to  the 
positive.    Offer  him  a 
chair  In  which  to  s1t. 

*  Find  out  If  the  parent 
Is  driving.    A  director 
made  a  big  fuss  one  time 
until  a  caregiver  quietly 
said  that  the  parent  only 
had  two  blocks  to  go  and 
was  walking. 

*  Have  someone  else  call 
one  of  the  designated 
alternate  pick-up  persons 
or  1n-case^of-emergency 
contacts  to  come  pick-up 
Ronald  and  his  dad. 

Be  firm  about  this  and  to 
protect  the  child.  Write 
a  provision  for  this  In 
your  policies. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME 

The  best  way  to  experience  the  sights,  cultures,  the  arts  and  history  of 
Europe  is  to  work  and  live  there,  if  Interested,  please  read  on. 

U.  S.  Army^in  Europe  civilian  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 
COORDINATORS  develop,  implement  and  supervise  programs  designed  to 
promote  children's  physical,  social,  emotional  and  cognitive  growth  from 
infancy  to  school  age.  EDUCATION  SPECIALISTS  influence  and  initiate 
curriculum  design  through  Instruction  and  preparation  of  lesson  plans 
designed  to  promote  children's  educational  growth. 

Child  Development  Services  positions  require  at  least  a  bachelor's  or 
higher  degree  with  major  in  education  or  a  field  appropriate  to  child 
development.  Education  Specialist  positions  require  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree  which  included  18  semester  hours  in  education. 

U.  S.  citizenship  is  required.  Initial  assignment  is  for  three  years. 

The  U.  S.  Government  offers: 

•  starting  salaries  of  $18,726,  $22,907  or  $27,716  (depending  on  early 
childhood  related  experience  or  graduate  education) 

•  vacation  and  sick  leave 

•  retirement,  health  and  life  insurance  programs 

•  overseas  housing  allowance 

•  tuition-free  American  Schools  for  children  (K-12) 

•  paid  mj'mQ  expenses  for  you,  your  family,  household  goods  and 
automobile 

•  use  of  military  retail  sale  facilities  (department  store,  grocery,  etc.) 

•  use  of  military  medical  facilities 

•  employment  opportunities  for  spouses  and  family  members 

•  exciting  and  rewarding  trEwel  opportunities 

For  more  information  and  applk:ation  forms,  please  write  us  at: 

Chriiten  Recruitment  Center 
AHN:  AEAGA-CRC  (SA) 
APO  NY  09403-0101 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


*  Offer  to  drive 
parent  yourself 
cab  (and  pay  1f 
DO  NOT  let  a  ch1 
1n  a  car  with  a 
who  has  been  dri 
driving.  NOTE: 
timate  responsib 
to  the  child. 


the 

or  call  a 
needed ) • 
Id  leave 
parent 
nking  and 
Your  ul- 
lllty  Is 


*  Follow-up  with  a 
ral  to  counseling. 


refer- 


RECOMMENDED  RESOURCES 

Organizations 

ALCOHOLICS  ANONYMOUS 
National  Headquarters 
Box  459 

Grand  Central  Station 
New  York,  NY  10163 
212-686-1100 

AL  ANON 

(For  children  &  family 
members  of  alcoholics) 
Family  Group  Hdq#  Inc 
Box  862    Midtown  Station 
New  York*  NY  10018 

CHILDREN  OF  ALCOHOLICS 
200  Park  Avenue,  31st  Fl 
New  York#  NY  10166 
212-949-1404 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  ALCOHOLICS 
31706  Coast  Highway 
Suite  201 

South  Laguna#  CA  92677 
714-499-3889 

Publ Icatlons 

For  list  of  publications 
on  children  of  alcoholics 
write  to: 

Thomas  W  Perr1n#  Inc 
5  Glen  Rd    PO  Box  190 
Rutherford,  NJ  07070 
201-460-7912 
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PUT  IT  IN  WRITING: 
HELPING  PARENTS  AND 
STAFF    Part  II 

DEVEljOP»ENrAL  FEPQRTS 

This  fbnrallzed  avenue  of  connun- 
Icatlon*  In  addition  to  the 
INCIDENT  REPORT  that  was  described 
in  SAN  NOV/DBC  'SB,  is  corpleted 
for  «/ery  child  in  the  EDIhW  KIDS 
CLUB  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
original  is  given  to  parents*  and 
the  carbonless  copy  is  kept  in 
the  child's  file.   (On  these 
reports     have  an  additional 
cartonless  copy  page  in  cases 
where  divorced  parents  would  both 
1  ike  a  copy. ) 

The  developmental  report  is  given 
out  at  scheduled  conferences  in 
the  case  of  kindergarteners*  and 
sent  home  to  parents  of  older 
children  with  a  cover  letter 
inviting  them  to  request  a  perso- 
nal conference  with  the  staff  any 
time  they'd  like  one.   (We  don't 
have  a  routine  'Vxxiference  time" 
for  older  children  siitply  because 
they  and  their  parents  have  so 
many  demands  on  their  time  with 
e^anded  involvement  in  school 
and  other  activities. 

The  developmental  report  has 
three  sections: 

I.  MOR/\L  REASONING 

II.  SOCIAL  i  BCfnONAL 

DEVELCR€NT 

III.  A  PHDFIL£  OF  PERSON 

INTERESTS 

Each  section  begins  with  a  PRE- 
FACE. The  preface  on  moral  rea- 
soning e^lains  the  importance  of 
moral  developmefrt  in  middle  child- 
hood and  describes  in  very  general 
terms  the  stages  of  that  develop- 
ment; the  preface  to  social  and 
emotional  development  stresses  the 
ifiportance  of  the  skills  children 
develop  through  peer  interactions; 
and  the  profile  on  activi-ty 
iitterests  gives  a  brief  explana- 


tion of  how  different  types  of 
play  stirrulate  healthy  devolopmant 
in  middle  childhood. 

A  OejUST  of  specific  observable 
behaviors  follows  the  preface  and 
staff  indicate  whether  the  beha- 
vior is  one  that  they  observe 
frequently*  sometimBS*  or  seldom 
for  that  child.  For  example*  seme 
of  the  specific  behaviors  listed 
include: 

FOR  MORAL  REASONING: 

 *  can  learn  and  follow  rules 

for  a  game. 

 *  is  able  to  establish  ground 

rules  with  peers. 


FOR  SOCIAL  &  BOnorW.: 

 *  invites  other  children  to 

join  in  an  activity. 

 *  cannot  accept  loosing  a 

game  (i.e.  gets  angry). 

 *  teases  other  children. 

 *  encourages  other  children. 

 *  adapts  easily  to  a  change 

of  plans. 


At  the  end  of  each  section  is  a 
space  for  OCMCNrS  and  staff  are 
required  to  write  something  perso- 
nal here  for  every  child.  There 
is  also  a  place  to  list  each 
ch11d«s  best  fdends  at  Kids  Club. 


The  design  of  the  report  has  the 
effect  of  reinforcing  for  parents 
our  program's  goals#  and  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  design  of  our 
curriculum*  as  well  as  giving  them 
specific  feedback  about  their  own 
children. 

Racause  the  corpletion  of  these 
reports  is  time  consuming  for 
staff  (they  average  between  15 
and  20  minutes  for  each  one),  we 
plan  on  additional  prep  time 
(paid*  of  coursel)  for  staff  to 
complete  the  reports.  I  believe 
the  payoff  has  been  well  worth  the 
inv^taent  of  time  and  money 
because: 

STAF  have  found  completing  the 
reports  difficult  but  helpful  be- 
cause the  process  Insured  that 
they  spent  time  reflecting  on 
every  child  in  their  groups.  If 
they  had  difficulty  accurately 
ootrpleting  the  checklist  on  a 
particular  child  they  were  alerted 
to  the  need  to  observe  that  child 
more  closely  I 

PARENTS  have  been  extremely 
pleased  and  enthusiastic  about  the 
reports.  I  heard  many  oormants 
like: 

"It  was  really  reassuring  to  see 
how  well  the  staff  know  noy 
child."  or  "I  was  so  impressed  by 
the  professional  way  the  report 
was  written."  or  •Thank  you  for 
the  wonderful  report  —  it  rsally 
focused  on  the  things  I  bel  ieve 
are  iirportant.   I  want  to  know 
how  ny  daughter  treats  other 
people." 

As  DIRECTOR,  I  appreciated  havir^ 
the  reports  so  that  we  have  a 
docunented  record  for  each  child. 
The  reports  also  gave  ma  new  in- 
sights into  groij^  dynamics*  indi- 
vidual children*  and  the  observa- 
tion skills  of  the  staff. 

<x>  By  Lindt  G.  Sisson*  Diroctor* 
Edlna  Kids  Clubt  SAOC  Prograa  In 
EdiM  Public  SclH>o1t»  E4lM»  MN. 
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One,  Tv/o,  Three,  Go! 


You  have  been  trying  to 
schedule  some  time  to 
meet  with  your  boss  for 
two  weeks  .    Just  when 
you  think  this  won't  hap- 
pen s/he  says  s/he  can 
give  you  ten  minutes  to- 
morrow.   You  know  you 
could  talk  for  an  hour  to 
give  all  of  the  Informa- 
tion you  thinks  s/he 
needs.    What  do  you  do? 

CONDENSE  your  briefing  to 
five  minutes.  Most 
briefings  should  be  com- 
pleted In  five  minutes: 
Tell  the  listener  what 
you  will  talk  about;  TALK 
about  It;  then  SUMMARIZE. 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  If  the  topic 
Is  space  for  program 
parent  meetings #  a 
briefing  might  go  like 
this: 

-|       We  have  been  using 
space  In  the  pre- 
school for  parent 
meetings.    Due  to 
growing  attendance 
at  parent  meetings 
this  space  Is  too 
small . 

2  According  to  our 
current  enrollment 
and  the  percentage 
of  parents  expected 
to  attend  meetings # 
we  will  need  space 
for  about  60  people. 

3  I  have  identified 
three  possible  new 
meeting  sites  which 
will  meet  our  cur- 
rent needs  and  which 
will  accommodate  up 
to  thirty  more  pa- 
rents as  the  program 


continues  to  expand 
next  year.  These 

sites  are  1.  $ 

2.  9  and 

3  . 

Go/    What  I  need  from  you 
Is:  permission*  ap- 
proval #  coordination 
at  your  level*  In- 
structions or  gulde- 
1  Ines  on  how  to  pro- 
ceed #  a  go-ahead #  to 
use  one  of  these 
spaces. 

PREPARE  AND  PRESENT  ONE, 
TWO,  THREE  BRIEFINGS  BY: 

ONE  -  Preparation.  Be 
the  subject  matter  ex- 
pert, not  only  on  the 
contents  of  the  briefing 
but  on  all  aspects  of  the 
school-age  program.  If 
you  are  new  to  the  pro- 
gram, do  your  homework 
and  trace  Its  evolution 
from  the  planning  stage 
to  the  present.    Make  a 
list  of  all  the  questions 
which  are  likely  to  be 
asked  beyond  the  Informa- 
tion you  plan  to  present 
and  practice  your  respon- 
ses to  these  questions. 
To  Involve  your  audience, 
prepare  fact  sheets.  For 
One-on-one  briefings, 
consider  using  table-top 
flip  charts.    For  group 
briefings,  make  sure  your 
flip  chart  can  be  seen 
across  the  room.  Try 
using  Ideographs  to  liven 
up  print.    Examples  of 
ideographs  are: 


V 

FOR  CONFLICTS 


^9' 


FOR  IDEAS 


FOR  PROBLEMS 


FOR  RELATIONSHIPS 


FOR  RESOLUTION  OF  PROBLEMS 


TWO  -  Presentation, 
Practice,  practice  and 
practice  some  more.  In- 
stead of  reading  from  a 
canned  "script",  use  your 
own  words.    Rehearse  your 
briefing  In  front  of  a 
mirror  and  a  colleague. 
Decide  what  body  language 
and  gestures  make  your 
delivery  more  dynamic. 
Practice  making  frequent 
eye  contact  and  scanning 
an  entire  room  with  your 
eyes.    Many  speakers  have 
a  tendency  just  to  look 
at  one  side  of  the  audi- 
ence and  Ignore  the 
other.    Dress  professio- 
nally and  comfortably. 

THREE  -  Ones  Two^  Three s 
jiii   Finish  the  formal 
part  of  the  briefing  In 
five  minutes  or  less. 
Then,  It^s  the  "brie- 
fee's"  turn  to  ask  ques- 
tions, hopefully  all  of 
those  questions  you  anti- 
cipated and  have  careful- 
ly rehearsed  to  answer. 
Keep  your  answers  brief. 
If  the  person  needs  more 
Information  s/he  will  ask 
for  It.    If  you  don't 
know  the  answer  to  a 
question,  admit  It  and 
say  you  will  find  out  the 
answer  and  forward  the 
Information  as  quickly  as 
possible.    Set  a  time  and 
date  to  back  In  touch. 

Good  luck.    Next  time 
will  be  easier. 


<><>  Artlclt  &  drawings  by  B«tfy  Sh«lsby# 
School -*g«/Utchkey  Prog.  Sp»cU- 
11st#  D«p»t  of  Ar«y#  Child  D«v«lop- 
iMnt  S«ry1c««  In  R«stoA»  VA. 
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SACCA  Success  at 
NAEYC 

CVer  270  sckol-e^  care  profes- 
sionals joined  together  to  ques- 
tion* search  for  answers #  share 
suooesses  and  failures*  build 
netmwrks  and  enjoy  being  with 
roomful s  of  people  who  understood 
the  naaning  of  school-age  care. 
This  all  happened  at  the  FIRST 
National  School-/^  Child  C&re 
Alliance  Oonferenoe  in  Anaheim* 
CA  on  hbvBtrber  9th*  one  day  be- 
fore the  1988  NAEYC  Conference. 

Maria  Wielan*  keynote  speaker* 
invited  participants  to  renrerber 
what  they  were  like  when  th^ 
were  age  6  years*  8*  10,  12. 
'Wiat  you  were  like  then"*  Whelan 
went  on  to  say*  "is  what  school- 
agers  are  like  today.  Although 
the  external  environment  has 
changed  radically*  kids  are  the 
same.  They  are  active*  constant- 
ly in  motion;  Th^^  are  social* 
seeking  interactions  with  each 
other  and  significant  adults." 
Whelan  challenged  the  audience  to 
-  create  programs  where  and  be 
adults  with  whom  -  school-age 
kids  know  they  matter. 

In  the  Adninistration  Track* 
Roberta  Newman  (Raston*  Vipginia) 
outlined  the  four  A's  for  working 
with  parents:  Axeptance*  Assess 
strengths  and  needs*  ijpcomodate* 
and  form  an  Alliance.   She  enphar 
sized  the  importance  of  training 
staff  on  effective  canrunication 
with  parents.  Director  of  the 
Edina  Kids  Club  in  Minnesota* 
Linda  Sisson  recxjunanded  that 
staff  need  to  assume  parents 
want  quality  care  and  to  be  in- 
volved.  She  begins  P&rent  Orien- 
tation from  the  manent  a  parent 
INQUIRES  about  her  program. 

Listen  to  the  ideas  of  the  Older 
Kids*  stressed  Juanita  CUrry 
(Charlotte*  North  Carolina)  in 
the  Advanced  Practitioner  Track. 
If  kids  mention  an  idea  more  than 
once*  this  probably  means  th^ 


have  a  real  interest  in  the  idea. 
Involve  kids  in  all  facets  of 
programning:  from  generating 
Ideas*  to  contacting  resource 
people*  to  researching  the  topic* 
to  planning  and  Inplemenrting. 

Looking  for  creative  places  to 
advertise  for  new  staff?  Patty 
Macie  (Washington*  DC  area)  sug- 
gested these: 

»  Specialty  newsletters:  Art* 
Retired  Professionals*  PTA's 

»  Part-time  nursery  schools 

»  Veteran  chapters 

»  Direct  flyer  distribution  to 
school  faculty. 

Throughout  the  SflOGA  and  NAEYC 
conferences*  interest  continued 
to  cent^  on  prpgranming  for 
older  children*  training  staff 
and  shared  space.  Much  talked 
topics  were: 

★  Does  TINE  OUT  have  any  posi- 
tive value  in  SA  Programs? 

★  Will  having  the  kids  call 
caregivers  by  their  last  nares 
proTOte  respect? 

^ How  can  we  can  allow  older  kids 
the  freedom  to  explore  their  cormu- 
nity*  without  direct  supervision* 
AlO  still  avoid  liability  risks. 

The  Alliance  also  held  an 
interest  group/organizational 
meeting  with  an  estimated  150  SAC 
professionals  and  advocates  in 
attendance.  As  participants 
shared  what's  happening  in  their 
state*  it  became  evident  that 
SAC  organizations  are  flourishing. 
Washington*  Massachusetts*  Call- 
fomia*  Ohio*  Minnesota*  Tennes- 
see* Missouri*  Kentucky*  Oregon* 
Nbw  Jersey*  Florida  and  Pennsyl- 
vania all  have  are  planning 
school-age  alliances*  censor- 
tiuns*  and  associations  III 

SAOCA  comnittees  were  fonred; 
next  year's  Alliance  Conference 
date  was  siet:  Novcfiter  1*  1969  at 
WEYC  in  /Atlanta.  WfK  YOUR 


ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVmES,  ACTIVfTIES,  ACTIVITIM 

 Eat.  Think,  and  bo  Healthy  $8.95 

 Once  Upon  A  Recipe  9.95 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Qames  Book  12.95 

 I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow   14.95 

 Super  Snacks  4.95 

 SeU  Esteom:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1  .   9.95 

 Self-Esteeni:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  9.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  10.95 

 Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  First-Aid:  What 

Would  You  Do  If .  . .  7  5.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTtVITIES 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

 Misbehaving   12.95 

 Sklllstreaming  13.95 

 The  Other  Side  of  the  Report  Card: 

A  HoW'To-Do-It  Program  for 

Affective  Education   12.95 

 Other  Ways,  Other  Means: 

Altered  Awareness  Activities 

for  Receptive  Learning  12.95 

 Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  12.95 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication  4.95 

 WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

<A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  {six  Issues)  $14.95 

 2  years  {twelve  issues)  25.95 


SAVE  SAVE  SAVE  SAVE  SAVE 
OrSCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  ME  MOTES  MEWSLBTTa 

Ontor  FIVE  ar  tmn  lybMripllonc  lo  <)>• 
Mm*  MMrtt*  or  4IH«rwit  »64mtt  (M 
MM     WW)  tnd  nc*in  ttn  foHowtoif 
dIfMwnll  t^t  vfH  tAVE  yMi  nwfwy: 
1S%  tht«Si«n  tubccrtptlofi* 
20^  oft  Iw  20  lo  4f  tukMriffttwM 
H%  •»  ttt  iC*  subiCfiPlioni 


S«nd  Ordtrs  To: 
School  Agi  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  121036 
.TM37212 


TOTALS.  SHIPPING  A  HANDLING 

$  0-$12  $1.75    $51 -$75   4.50 

$13 -$25    2.50    Over  $75 

$26 -$50    3.50       add  6Vo  of  book 

order 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE  

Total  Books  S  

Shipping  &  Handling  $  _ 
Subscription  $  


-ZIP, 


New  (J    [Renewal  CI 
ToUl  ?»)ffntt{  EncloMd  $  
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RESpiMtCES 


LDoks  at  Books 

SCHOOL  AGE  CHILDREN  WITH 
SPECIAL  MEEDSx  WHAT  DO 
THEY  DO  WHEN  SCHOOL  IS 
OlJT?f    by  Dale  F1nk  of 
the  Wellesley  School  Age 
Project.*  examines  the 
*ava1l ability  of  school- 
age  care  for  kids  with 
special  needs.    It  looks 
at  how  the  new  and  exis- 
ting school-age  programs 
are  facing  the  challenge 
of  Incorporating  these 
kids  In  their  programs. 
Described  are  school-age 
programs  that  have  suc- 
cessfully Integrated 
children  with  special 
needs  with  their  school- 
age  peers.  Funding^ 
Staffing*  Administration 
and  Training  approaches 
are  also  covered.  FROM: 

Exceptional  Parent  Press 
P  0  Box  657 
Kenmore  Station 
Boston*  MA  02215 


BLOCKS,  A  CREATIVE  CUR- 
RICULUM FOR  EARLY  CHILD- 
HOOD gives  specific  and 
comprehensive  Informa- 
tion about  CHARACTERIS- 
TICS, ROOM  ARRANGEMENT 
and  DISPLAYING  of 
blocks,  the  CAREGIVER'S 
ROLE  In  block  play  and 
LEARNING  OPPORTUNITIES 
through  blocks.  Excel- 
lent drawings  and  easy- 
to  read  format.  105  pgs. 

TRAINERS  GUIDE  TO  BLOCKS 
complements  A  CREATIVE 
CURRICULUM  FOR  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD.    It  contains 
hundreds  of  training 
activities  to  help  staff 
foster  block  play.  43  pgs 

From:  Gryphon  House 
P  0  Box  217 

Mount  Ralner,  MD  20822 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  SCHOOL- 
AGE  SYMPOSIUM 
March  9  -  10,  1989 
Plaza  Inn 
Orlando,  FL 

CONTACT:  Jan  Ockunzzl 
FSACCC-Latchkey  Services 
1715  East  Bay  Dr    Ste.  H 
Largo,  FL  34641 
813-449-1848 

CALIi'ORNIA  SCHOOL-AGE 
CONSORTIUM  CONFERENCE 
February  24-25,  1989 
Chabot  College 
Hay ward,  CA 

CONTACT:  Andy  Scott 
CSAC,    3221  20th  ST 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
415-826-1669 

THIRD  ANNUAL  MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL- AGE  CHILD  CARE 
CONFERENCE 
January  21,  1989 
Elsenhower  Community  Ctr 
Hopkins,  MN 

CONTACT:  Diane  Friebe  at 
612-296-1436  or  Laura 
Pederson  at  612-933-9174. 


/CTNOWI  SEM)  IN  YCXJR  1989  wee 
OOfEPENCE  PRQPOSftL  TOCAY. 
piring  workshop  presenters  for 
the  f*\ErC  1989  /Vmual  Conference 
(Noverber  3  -  6  1n  Atlanta, 
Georgia)  need  to  send  In  their 
proposals  postmarked  no  later 
than  January  27,  1989.  Suggested 
workshop  topics:  Staff  Training, 
Older  Children,  Hiror  as  a  Disci- 
pline Tool,  Shared  Space,  New 
Ideas  for  Themes  and  Curriculum, 
iVlvanced  Planning  Strategies, 
Choosing  Supplies  and  Gqulpmant 
That  Lasts. 

BE  SLFE  to  Include  the  phrase, 
SCHOOL-AS,  In  your  workshop 
title. 

PROPOSAL  CRITERIA!  S^d  Mov/Oec  YOUNG 
CHILOREH  or  contact  i  KAEYC  1989  Conf«r«nc«f 
1834  Connecticut  Av«  m,     Wash.  DC  20009 
X.SOO-424-2460 
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Evon  th«  outside  play 
«r«a  Is  fertile 

ground  for  a  future 
symphony  violinist. 


SAC  todays 
Women's  history  tomorrow 


On  th«  Job  training. 


CELEBRATE  WOMEN'S 
HISTORY  MOKTH 
In  March. 
COKTACT:  WcMMn«s 
History  Projoct 
PO  box  3716 
Santa  nosa«  CA 
95402. 

707-526-5974 


I 

I 

2 


Futwre  nalght  llfUrll  0«  Oauld  It 
b#  a  potantlal  architectural  •nolneer?? 
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Tetherball  adds 
to  this  gli-Ts 
rapartolr.  of 
skills. 


INSIDE 

A  Woman's  Perspective 

on  Floughhousing 

Making  Your  Program 

a  Great  Workplace 

Ijet's  Go  Flying! 

Keep  Your  Games  "Flowing" 

The  Puzzle  of  Older  Kids 


A  wtMnanFs  perspective  on 
g  roughhousing 

1 


When  I  first  heard  about 
Rick  Porter  and  his  ideas 
that  roughhousing  was 
•important  to  include  in 
SA  Programs*  I  thought* 
maybe  the  boys  do  need  a 
little  male*  macho* 
tough*  rough  experience. 
But*  I  still  really 
believed  it  was  more 
important  to  teach  gentle 
-  use  words*  not  fists  - 
interactions.    My  goal 
was  to  promote  kids 
getting  along  with  each 
other*  non-violently. 

Slowly*  I  became  more 
open  to  the  merits  of 
roughhousing.  I  watched 
Porter  in  roughhousing 
action.  I  talked  with 
professionals  who  had 
participated  in  Ri';k's 
roughhousing  training 
and  to  those  who  had 
tried  roughhousing  in 
their  programs.  I  read 
more  about  the  research 
and  benefits  of  rough- 
housing. 

I  began  to  realize  that 
roughhousing  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  SAC  would 
benefit  not  only  the  boys 
and  girls*  but  also  the 
adult  women  who  make  up 
the  majority  of  child 
care.      HOW  ? 

In  THE  DANCE  OF  ANGER* 
the  author*  Dr.  Janet 
Learner*  asserts  women 
have  been  socialized  to 
be  "nice"  even  when  pro- 
voked to  anger.  Although* 
we  stay  quiet*  verbal  and 
gentle*  many  of  us  have 
not  learned  to  assert 
ourselves  with  strength. 

Playfighting  (Uourih  i 
Tumble  play  or  Rough- 


housing) helps  us  to  be 
both  gentle  and  strong; 
caring  and  assertive; 
tough  and  light-hearted. 
Rough  &  Tumble  (R  &  T) 
players  learn  to  go  for- 
ward just  1*0  far*  then 
back  down*  reach  forward* 
bite  without  teeth*  claw 
without  nails.  They  chase* 
then  switch  and  become 
the  chased  -  all  with  a 
lightness  that  reveals 
this  is  just  for  fun. 
Watch  kids  roughhousing; 
they  are  "laughing*  run- 


Rick  Porter  and  roughhousing  workshop 
participant  practice  th«  fun  of  glv*- 
and-taktt  vlth  "pushers'*. 

ning*  smiling*  jumping* 
open-hand  beating  wrest- 
ling ...  chasing*  fleeing" 
We  can  learn  to  give  and 
to  take*  which  is  a  first 
step  in  negotiation  and 
conflict  resolution. 

Pelligrini  and  Perlmul- 
ler*  studied  "rough  and 
tumble"  play  and  aggres- 
sive play  in  kindergar- 
teners* second  and  fourth 
graders.    From  their  ob- 
servations* they  con- 
cluded that: 

>  Alternating  the  victim 
(chased)  and  persecutor 
(chaser)  roles  may  lead 
to  the  abil ity  to 


understand  the  other 
person's  view  point* 

>  R&T  play  leads*  not  to 
aggression  and  chaos* 
but  into  games  with 
rules*  which  is  a  pro- 
social  form  of  play* 

>  R&T  players  were  liked 
by  their  peers*  and 

>  R&T  players  were  social 
problem  solvers. 

If  I  (and  many  women  like 
me)  are  going  to*  not 
only  allow*  but  encour- 
age roughhousing*  we  are 
going  to  need  the  type  of 
training  Rick  Porter 
offers.    We  need  the 
experiences  of  throwing 
fun  balls  at  each  other* 
sparring  with  soft  hop- 
pers in  order  to  learn 
to  trust  our  muscles* 
to  test  our  strength 
and  still  be  gentle*  to 
be  rough  and  still  have 
fun.    We  need  to  know 
how  to  push  without 
going  too  far  and  how 
to  vent*  in  a  fun  way* 
the  pent  up  frustration* 
anger*  hurt*  that  is 
part  and  parcel  of 
living.    In  addition*  we 
need  to  feel  both  SAFE 
and  DARING  as  we  encour- 
age  school-agcrs  to  do 
1 ikewise. 

<><>  By  Bonnie  Johnson «  SAN  editor 

*  See  p.  11    for  references  and 
ROUGHHOUSING  GUIDELINES. 
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golem  to  make  and  give 


School-age  children  and 
youth  develop  a  sense  of 
pride  and  achievement 
when  they  make  things^ 
This  need  to  feel  compe- 
tent and  creative  can  be 
directed  Into  making  all 
sorts  of  gift  baskets 
filled  with  hand-made 
Items*    These  baskets  can 
be  for  Mother's  and 
Father's  days*  for  Grand- 
mother and  Grandfathers* 
for  birthdays*  Christmas 
or  Hanukkah*  Secretary's 
day*  and  for  younger  sib- 
lings.   Gift  baskets  can 
also  be  used  for  commun- 
ity outreach  projects* 


TRY  THESE  IDEAS  FOR  GIFT 
BASKET  CONTENTS: 

*  Small  (purse-size) 

handmade  calendars 

*  Small  sewing  kits 

*  Seances 
(from  fabric 
remnants) 


^^^^^ 

*  Hand  knitted  mufflers 

and  mittens 

*  Tie-dyed  tee  shirts 

*  Hand  sewn  aprons 

*  Woven  place 

mats 

*  Batiked 

place  mats 

*  Cloth  napkins 

*  Macrame  string  bags 

*  Handmade  ties 

*  Handmade  belts  and 

wal 1 ets 
Handmade  jewelry 
Dried  flower 
arrangements 
Framed  art  work 
Soap  or  wood  carvings 
Wooden  key  racks 
Bird  housps  or  feeders 


*  Stained  glass  art 

*  Calligraphy  certifi- 

cates for  ''parent/ 
grandparent/aunt/ 
uncle/brother/ 
sister/godparent 
of  the  year"  awards 
Miniature  terrarlums 
Sand  sculptures 
Ceramic  bowls*  vases 
Footed  ceramic  hot 
plate  tiles 

*  Candles 

*  Plants 

children/ 
youth  have 
grown  from 
seeds 

*  Miniature  basketball 

game  (hoop  made  from 
coat  hanger  with  loop 
to  fasten  on 
wall*  macrame 
net*  small 
nerf  ball ) 

*  Cassettes 


*  Small  handmade  wooden 

boxes 

*  Cutting  boards 

*  Sample-sized  toilet 

articles 

*  "Prop  box"  gift  bas- 

kets for  younger 
siblings 


PROP  m  EXAMPLE 

MacDONALDS  PROP  BOX:  Foam 
burgers  and  buns  shaped 
and  dyed  to  resemble  the 
"real  thing*"  fake  french 
fries  made  from  styro- 
foam*  happy  meal  boxes* 
salad  boxes*  paper  cups* 
straws*  fake  McNuggets* 
MacDonalds  smocks  and 
hats. 


<><>  By  B«tsy  Sh«1sby«  School- ag«/Latcbic«y 
ProgrM  Sp«c1«11st«  D«pt  of  Aray« 
Child  D«v.  S«rv1c«s«  In  n»stOfi«  VA« 
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with  recor- 
dings of 
poems* 
songs* 
stories 
created  and 
recorded  by 
children 
Call igraphy 
coupons  or 
gift  certi- 
ficates for 
breakfast 
in  bed* 
back  rubs* 
manicures 
Framed 
photograph 
collages 
of  children 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME 

The  best  way  to  experience  the  sights,  cultures,  the  arts  and  history  of 
Europe  is  to  vwrl<  and  live  there,  if  interested,  please  read  on. 

U.  S.  Army  in  Europe  civilian  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 
COORDINATORS  develop.  Implement  and  supervise  programs  designed  to 
pronrwte  children's  physical,  social,  emotional  and  cognitive  growth  from 
infancy  lo  school  age.  EDUCATION  SPECIALISTS  influence  and  initiate 
curriculum  design  through  Instruction  and  preparation  of  lesson  plans 
designed  to  promote  children's  educational  growth. 

Child  Development  Services  positions  require  at  least  a  bachelor's  or 
higher  degree  with  major  in  education  or  a  field  appropriate  to  child 
development.  Education  Specialist  positions  require  at  (east  a  bachelor's 
degree  which  included  18  semester  hours  in  education. 
U.  S.  citizenship  is  required.  Initial  assignment  is  for  three  years. 
The  U.  S.  Government  offf,3: 

•  starting  salaries  of  $18,726.  $22,907  or  $27,716  (depending  on  early 
childhood  related  experience  or  graduate  education) 

•  vacation  and  sick  leav  ■ 

•  retirement,  health  and  life  insurance  programs 

•  overseas  housing  allowance 

•  tuition-free  American  Schools  for  children  (K-12) 

•  paid  moving  expenses  foi  you.  your  family,  household  goods  and 
automobile 

•  use  of  military  retail  sale  facilities  (department  store,  grocery,  etc.) 

•  use  of  military  medical  facilities 

•  employment  opportunities  for  spouses  and  family  members 

•  exciting  and  rewarding  travel  opportunities 

For  more  information  and  application  forms,  please  write  us  at: 
Civilian  Recruitment  Cantar 
AHN:  AEAGA-CRC  (SA) 
APO  NY  09403-0101 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IS  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


ERLC 
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LeVs  go  flying! 

Flying  has  trenr^endous 
potential  as  an  activity 
theme.    Pilots  must  know# 
not  only  how  to  control 
the  aircraft*  but  must 
also  learn  about  weather* 
aerodynamics*  map  reading* 
talking  on  the  radio*  the 
mechanics  of  the  plane* 
and  how  to  deal  with 
emergencies.    Other  enti- 
cing offshoots  are:  space 
exploration*  pilot  and 
astronaut  pioneers*  the 
history  of  flight*  and 
careers.    Delve  into  the 
seemingly  endless  work 
world  of  listening  to  and 
Interpreting  different 
types  of  weather  broad- 
casts [television  fore- 
cast* NOAA  (National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration)  boating 
radio  forecast*  and  pilot 
weather  radio  forecast]. 
Another  tangent  to  look 
into  is  animals  that  fly. 

SIMPLY  SOARING 

Start  this  exploration 
with  making  and  flying 
paper  airplanes.    See  the 
list  below  for  books  that 
contain  clear  explana- 
tions for  the  novice  on 
aerodynamic  principles* 

Children  can  experiment 
with  which  airplane  flies 
furthest*  which  can  do 
tricks  the  best*  and  how 
well  they  fly  on  windy 
and  calm  days.    They  can 
vary  wing  configuration 
as  well  as  compare  how 
neatly  each  plane  was 
folded.    From  jungle  gyms 
and  play  lofts*  they  can 
fly  their  planes  from 
different  heights  to  see 
which  flies  best*  and  the 
effect  wind  has  on  flight. 


Planes  can  also  be  deco- 
rated for  a  more  "This 
plane  belongs  to  me." 
look. 

ON  THE  BREEZE  WITH  BALSA 

Move  to  balsa 
airplanes  as  the  \ 
next  fun  medium 
for  experimentation.  rf\\ 
Sometimes  these  can  be 
obtained  free  at  an  air- 
show*  or  from  the  company 
donating  them  to  airshows 
for  advert i seme*. Balsa 
tends  to  break  easily*  so 
children's  planes  may  not 
remain  intact  for  long. 
Nevertheless*  damaged 
planes  can  be  tested  for 
flight  to  see  which  parts 
are  essential*  and  which 
affect  direction  and 
distance. 

RISING  HIGHER 

Try  kites  as  a  third 
flying  experience.  Have 
enough  string  for  the 
wind  conditions  and  the 
particular  kite  you  are 
using.    A  six  foot  delta 
kite  is  good  for  begin- 
ners.   Open  areas  away 
from  power  lines  and 
buildings  are  best. 

Arrange  for  an  advanced 
look  at  the  ins-and-outs 
of  an  airport.    Many  kids 
have  had  at  least  one  tour 
through  an  airplane  by 
the  time  they  are  school- 
agers.    So*  plan  from  a 
different  angle.  The 
control  tower  is  a  good 
place  to  start  and  can 
end  up  being  the  high- 
1 ight  of  an  airport 
visit.    They  can  see 
firsthand  what  working  as 
an  air  traffic  controller 
involves. 

In  a  behind-the-scenes 


tour*  children  can  get  a 
close-up  view  of  a  hanger* 
fueling  stations*  single 
engine  pls^nes  and  corpo^ 
rate  jets*  taxiway  lines 
and  lights*  VASI  lights 
(used  for  landing)*  a  VOR 
station  (a  radio  naviga- 
tion aid)*  a  helicopter 
landing  area  and  the  air- 
port weather  station. 

PROPELLING  PROPS 

Back  at  the  program 
space*  explore  flying 
through  dramatic  play  and 
reading.    Stride  Rite  had 
a  display  with  small  in- 
flatable space  shuttles 
which  local  stores  might 
donate.    Ask  airlines  for 
children's  pilot  wings* 
reserved  seat  signs*  and 
air  sickness  bags.  Pur- 
chase posters  of  airplane 
cockpits  through  Sporty' s 
Pilot  Shop.* 

With  exposure  to  the 
flying  work  world  and  a 
few  props*  children  will 
become  "pilots"  or  "air 
traffic  controllers"  and 
use  appropriate  communi- 
cation terms.  Make 
available  the  several 
related  children's  books 
including  ones  which 
focus  on  pioneers  of 
flight*  particularly 
FIRST  WOMEN  OF  THE  SKIES. 

<x>  by  L«ur«  Htton  UitUn  UM*  IsIimI 
Co11«9«  AfUr  School  EnrlchMMt  PrvgrM 

KSQURCES 

UOf^  BEST  PAPER  tdtaUTTt  THE  PIMMXE  OF 
PAPER  MPKAHSaiP  by  C.  »torr  1i.  (Mm  Y»rki 
Tha  PutnMi  Pu6l1thlA0  Group*  19M) 

■DC  COMPLETE  PAPER  AlRPtAIC  KXKi  HON  TO 
HAKE,  DECORATE,  A»  FLY  PAPCJl  MITUWEJ  by 
H{ch«.1  $^u1«^  (H4hv«h«  NJi  ITatamlll  Pr«si« 
1979).    This  book  his  «  s«ctl0A  m  how  to 
h«1p  «  pliM  which  «ni  Mt  fly  stralfllit. 

T>€  PAPER  AlflPUHE  BOOK  by  S.  Sim 
(Nm  Yorki  Puffin  Bock««  19M) 

FIRST  WOCM  AM)  T^C  SKIES  by  K.  A.  Cro«1.y 
ClovaUndf  Wi  Ho4%m  CurrlcvliM  Ptma*  XMl. 

•  SPOfOY^S  PILOT  .SHCf  ciUloguo,  C1«>mt 
Alr^ri*  atUvIt*  OH  4%m,  l«M0>t4}«MJ] 
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Screaming  at  kids 

Okay*    You  probably  wonH 
admit  to  a  sou1#  but  yes# 
you  have  screamed  at  the 
kids  at  least  once. 
Okay.  Maybe  more  than 
once.    More  often  than 
most  of  us  can  even  admit 
to  ourselves.    Like  It  or 
not#  school-age  care  pro- 
fessionals are  screaming 
at  kids.  School-agers 
tend  to  bring  out  the 
screaming  behavior  In 
adults  much  more  than 
preschoolers. 
Even  well- 
balanced# 
well- 
educated 
and  well- 
seasoned 
leaders 
find 

themselves  using  that 
loudf  h1gh-p1tched#  angry 
tone.    Why?    What  does 
screaming  do  for  the 
adults?    For  school- 
agers?    Should  we  stop? 
Is  It  good?    Is  It  bad? 

Most  adults  would  Immed- 
iately answer:  Adults 
should  not  scream  at 
kids  I 

Okay.    If  we  accept  the 
premise  that  screaming  is 
badf  why  do  we  do.  It? 
Why  do  school-agers  el  i- 
cit  this  behavior  ? 

We  scream  In  order  to  be 
heard.    The  high  and  In- 
tense level  of  noise  in 
school-age  programs  makes 
us  feel  like  we  must  be 
louder  and  more  Intense 
just  to  be  heard  above 
the  apparent  racket. 

We  scream  to  convey  a 
message  of  "I  am  serious. 
I  mean  business."  The 


gentler*  kinder  tones 
fail  and  the  loud# 
shrieking  at  least  gets 
their  attention. 

We  scream  to  release 
frustration.  School- 
agers#  as  a  group#  are 
more  challenging  and  more 
independent  than 
preschoolers.    They  are 
better  able  to  push  our 
screaming  buttons. 

We  scream  because  we  are 
not  getting  our  own  way 
or  are  feeling  powerless. 
It  1s#  in  essence*  a  cry 
of  help. 

We  scream  out  of  habit. 
Screaming  at  kids  is  too 
often  a  learned  pattern 
from  childhood. 


LEARN  NEW  PATTERNS 

[]    Redirect  from  - 
screaming  at  kids  to  - 
screaming  to  release  ten- 
sion.   Create  an  area 
(corner  of  room#  bath- 
room) where  screaming  is 
al lowed. 

[]    Designate  a  screaming 
time  (one  minute).  "WeMl 
all  scream  as  loud  as  we 
can.    Then  weMl  have  no 
talking  for  two  minutes." 

[]    Eliminate  all  nega- 
tive epithets.  Labels 
such  as  "You  lazy-good- 
for-nothing."  or  "How  can 
you  be  so  stupid?"  or 
even  "Why  do  I  have  to 
tell  you  the  same  thing 
over  and  over"    do  much 
damage  to  the  self-worth 
and  self-image  of  all 
involved.  Negative 
labels  do  not  improve 
relationships  or  motivate 
anyone  towards  positive 
action. 


[]    Institute  more 
positive  and  effec-C-t^ 
tive  methods  to  gain 
attention  and 
motivate 
desired 
behaviors. 
Jim  Therrell 
recommends 
using 

attention- 
getters 
(throwing  a  handkerchief 
in  the  air#  shaking  a 
noise-making  toy# 
squeezing  a  bike  horn) 
which  are  different  and 
have  an  element  of  sur- 
prise. 

Whispering  (exaggerated 
voice  volume  and  tone  but 
in  the  opposite  direction 
of  screaming)  can  also  be 
effective.    Kids  will  get 
curious  and  listen  harder 
to  hear  what  you  are 
saying.    Nancy  Samalin  in 
her  NAEYC  workshop*  "Mad 
is  not  Bad'S  recommends 
using  different  words 
("I  am  1 ividf  aghast* 
acrimonious*  provoked") 
to  express  anger  with- 
out inflicting  damage. 

[]    Redesign  environment 
to  decrease  general  noise 
level  by; 

^    Adding  soft  spots 
(cushions*  cloth  dividers 
or  wall  decorations)  to 
absorb  sounds. 
*   Arranging  furniture  to 
divide  wide-open  spaces 
into  small*  cozy  areas* 


[]    Reward  yourself  when 
you  successfully  RECOGNIZE 
that  you  are  screaming* 
when  you  STOP  in  mid- 
scream*  and  when  you 
CHANGE  old  screaming 
habits  into  more 
beneficial  action. 
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"HOW  DO- 1  KEEP  THE  KIDS 
FROM  GETTING  BORED?!" 

"I»M  AFRAID  THAT  SOME 
GAMES  WILL  MAKE  THE  KIDS 
TOO  HYPERl" 

The  above  quotes  are 
typical  of  the  frustra- 
tion and  fears  experi- 
enced by  adults  working 
with  kids.    One  of  the^ 
most  difficult  tasks  for 
"kid  leaders"  Is  to  faci- 
litate a  successful  game 
or  activity^  especially 
one  in  which  the  challenge 
level  is  developmental ly 
appropriate. 

To  be  successful : 
ADAPT  THE  CHALLENGE 
LEVEL  -  HIGHER  OR  LOWER 
-  This  leads  to  optimal 
enjoyment  for  everyone! 

ADAPTING  activities  can 
be  divided  into  five  main 
CATEGORIES:  Boundaries 
and  formations ;  Rules; 
Methods  of  locomotion  or 
techniques;  Fantasies; 
and  the  Number  of  "IT's." 

Using  these  five  catego- 
r1es#  the  challenge  level 
can  be  adapted  so  that 
the  kids  are  neither 
bored  (under-chal lenged ) 
nor  over-anxious  (over- 
challenged).    In  fact> 
this  level  of  interac- 
tion #  between  boredom  and 
anxiety #  is  called 
"flow." 

How  can  more  "flow"  be 
incorporated  into  our 
dally  adult-led  games? 

To  demonstrate  the  con- 
cept of  adapting  the 
challenge  level*  let's 
look  at  the  game  FREEZE 


vim  t^hMllMKNOTM 


TAG  and  how  it  can  be 
changed. 

BOUNDARIES  ON  THE  MOVE 

Start  with  twenty  8-  to 
9-year  olds  in  a  game  of 
Freeze  Tag.    The  objec- 
tive is  to  freeze  every- 
one.   Set  the  boundaries 
at  a  thirty  foot  circle 
or  square.    Make  the 
rules:    One  person  is 
"IT"  who  tags  gently  on 
the  back  or  arms.  If 
tagged*  you  are  frozen. 
If  you  go  outside  the 
boundaries*  you  come  back 
in*  frozen. 

After  the  game  is  played 
once  or  twice*  the  kids 
(and  you!)  will  have  be- 
come bored  because  it's 
too  easy  for  the  tagger 
to  be  successful!  Plus* 
there's  little  fantasy  or 
creativity  to  help  foster 
any  degree  of  mental  or 
emotional  involvement. 


UPPING  THE  "IT"  ANTE  AND 
ADDING  A  SPIN  OF  FANTASY 

^  EXPAND  the  boundaries 
by  about  ten  feet  to 
raise  the  challenge  level 
for  the  "IT." 


ADD  the  fantasy  of  a 
Samurai  Warrior  (the 
"IT")  and  call  the  game 
Samurai  Tag.    You  are  now 
transported  by  time 
machine  to  feudal  Japan! 

\  CHANGE  THE  RULES. 
Once  frozen  you  can  be 
unfrozen  by  a  free 
peasant  who  crawls 
through  legs.  This 
really  ups  the  challenge 
level  for  the  "IT!" 


(^INCREASE  THE  "ITS"  by 
one  or  two  in  order  to 
readjust  the  challenge 
level  back  down  to  the 
"flow"  level. 


MODIFY  THE  RULES.  In- 
stead of  ^'rawling  through 
legs  to  unfreeze*  another 
technique  would  be  to 
have  two  free  peasants* 
one  in  front  and  one  in 
back  of  the  frozen  pea- 
sant* give  each  other  a 
"high  five".    Because  a 
higher  degree  of  coopera- 
tion is  needed  among  the 
peasants*  this  raises  the 
challenge  level  for  them* 
and  lowers  it  for  the 
Samurai  Warrlor(s).  So* 
reduce  the  number  of 
Warriors! 

THE  CHALLENGE  LEVEL  car 
be  raised  or  lowered  in 
an  infinite  number  of 
ways  by  utilizing  the 
five  main  categories  of 
adaptations.    The  age  of 
the  kids  and  their  com- 
mensurate developmental 
abilities  will  determine 
whether  you  need  to  raise 
or  lower  the  challenge 
level . 

Both  you  and  the  k1ds 
will  derive  much  greater 
enjoyment  when  you  are 
actively  engaged  in  . 
adapting  the  challenge 
level  and  moving  into  the 
FLOW! 


<><>  By  Jin  Th«rr«11*  H.S.»  •  regular  SAN 
coluanlst.    i\n  tMch«s  at  S«n  Fran-* 
Cisco  Stat*  University  and  Is  avail* 
abl«  for  k«y-not«s  and  Interact 1v« 
I«ad«r3h1p  vorkihops  nationwide.  For 
sch«du1«  4  frM  Initial  consultation* 
contact!  PLAY  TOOAYI  PO  Box  1891 
Paclfica*  CA  94044.  415-359-733X. 
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One  piece  of  the 
"older  kids"  puxxle 

"Where  do  I  begin?"  "How 
do  I  work  with  these  older 
school-agers?"    "01 der 
kids  don't  like  the  same 
activities  I  plan  for  the 
younger  children.  What 
can  I  do?"    "Why  do  I 
seem  to  have  discipline 
problems  with  this  age 
group?"    These  questions 
are  asked  again  and  again 
by  adults  providing  care 
for  nine  to  twelve  year 
olds. 

The  first  step  in 
unraveling  the  complex 
issue  of  older  school-age 
programming  and  finding 
answers  for  these 
questions  is  to  look  at 
their  developmental 
needs.  Three  needs 
distinctive  of  this  age 
grouping  are; 

Understands  their 
ever-expanding  world  by 
talkinj  about  their  daily 
experiences*  their  doubts 
and  questions*  with  a 
trusted  adult; 

Explores  interests  of 
their  own*  without  direct 
adult  supervision; 

Discovers  their  own 
self  within  the  context 
of  strong  peer  grouping. 

What  can  address  these 
needs  in  the  context  of 
school-age  care  program- 
ming?   The  formation  of 
clubs  has*  in  our  expe*-- 
ience*  proven  to  be  the 
Ideal  answer. 


HOW? 


The  types  of  clubs  that 
can  be  developed  are 
Innumerable.    The  common 
element  among  all  of  them 
are  that  the  children 
feel  a  sense  of  owner- 
ship.   Draw  from  the 
children  their  special 
interests  and  favorite 
activities  and  use  that 
information  in  helping 
them  develop  their  clubs. 


SELF-EXPRESSION 

Clubs  that  would  encour- 
age self-expression  and 
exploration  of  individual 
feelings  are: 

DRAMA  CLUB  ^ 
Role  play  difficult  situ- 
ations that  children 
face*  such  as  bullies  and 
fighting  with  their 
friends  and  parents. 

^  PUPPETRY  " 

Create  puppets  and  accom- 
panying scenarios. 

LIP  SYNC  &  AIR  BAND  ^ 
Offer  opportunities  to 
pretend  to  be  someone 
famous. 


SPECIAL  INTERESTS 

Children  have  many 
special  interests  and  a 
way  to  tap  in  on  these  is 
to  form  a  club  and  let 
them  determine  to  what 


degree  they  want  to 
expand  upon  it.    Some  of 
these  include: 

COOKING;  SPORTS- RELATED 
(basketball*  ping-pong* 
foosball*  soccer*  hockey) 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE;  CREATE 
A  NEW  GAME;  LEGO;  or 
MATCHBOX  CARS. 


SELF-EXPLORATION 

Certain  activities  or 
clubs  lend  themselves  to 
self-exploration  while 
in  the  context  of  a  peer 
group.    This  is  a  time  in 
which  school-agers  like 
to  test  themselves  and 
develop  a  sense  of 
mastery  of  new  skills. 

Some  of  these  might  be: 

"  Organizing  special 
events  for  the  program 

Putting  1:ogether 
tournaments  from  start  to 
finish 

Fund-raising  projects 
such  as  a  carnival  or  a 
car  wash. 

As  you  develop  these 
clubs*  keep  in  mind  their 
developmental  needs  and 
be  respectful  of  their 
sense  of  ownership. 

<><>  By  Traoey  B*llas  Baldwin*  Director/ 
Coordinator*  Zanesvllle  City  SchooU 
Latchkey  Prograa*  Colu«bu$»  OH  and 
Flo  Relnmuth*  Director  of  Extended 
Day  Prog  rant  Groveport  Kadi  eon »  0H» 
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WHEEL  THINGS 


Invent  Round  &  Round 

Challenge  kids  to  use  their 
Imaginations  and  creativity  to 
Invent.     Make  available  differ- 
ent sizes  of  small  wheels  or 
wheel-like  (buttons)  materials* 
connecting  devices  {glue# 
thread*  pipe  cleaners*  thin 
wire*  plastic  straws*  tooth- 
picks)* and  building  matter 
(cardboard*  th1n  wood*  clay*) 
and  energy  units  (batteries). 

Encourage  kids  to  sketch  designs 
of  their  invention 
BEFORE  they  make  it. 
Kids  can  send  their 
designs  to  the 
INVENT  AMERICA 1 
Contest  that 
occurs  every 
May.    See  ALL 
THE  BEST  CON- 
TESTS FOR  KIDS 
for  more 
details.* 


Comeback  Can     This  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a    potential  energy  unit 
and  a  magic  trick  1    All  that  is 
needed  is  a  large  tin  can  with  a 
snap-on  cover  and  small  weights. 
Fishing  weights  or  three  keys 
will  work  well.    Tape  weights 
to  a  spot  that  is  on  the  inside 
mid-point  of  the  can.    Snap  on 
the  lid.    Gently  roll  the  can 
away.    When  the  weights  are  on 
the  top*  the  can  will  automatic- 
ally roll  back  to  the  sender. 
Magic!    Adapted  from  GEE*  WIZl* 


Wheels  on  Wheels       Make  pin- 
wheels.    Attach  to  vehicles* 
such  as  bicycles*  the  van*  cars* 
skates*  so  that  the  pin  wheel 
spins  when  the  vehicle  moves. 

See  OUTRAGEOUS 
OUTDOOR  GAMES* 
for  pin  wheel 
directions. 


Family  Cycle     Cut  a  large  circle 
out  of  poster  board.    Draw  lines 
to  make  the  spokes  of  a  wheel . 
Inside  each  section*  put  a  photo 
or  drawing  of  each  family  menv- 
ber*  a  lock  of  their  hair*  and 
any  other  personal  Information. 
This  could  be  their  favorite 
expression*  their  place  and  date 
of  birth*    pictures  of  their 
Interests  (skateboard*  book* 
baseball*  dog)*  and  .... 


Planting  in  the  Round 

Fill  the  center  of  an 
old  tire  with  planting 
soil.    Plant  seedlings 
or  seeds  to  grow  herbs* 
flowers*  or  vegetables. 
Adds  beauty  to  a  play- 
ground area. 


Make-your-own  Skate  Board 

Cut  one- inch 
wide  craft  >- 
sticks  into^^ 
three- inch 
lengths.    Glue  three  lengths 
together  to  make  a  thick*  strong 
board.    Let  dry.    Smooth  the 
edges  with  sandpaper.  Decorate 
with  magic  markers  or  paint. 
Attach  a  set  of  miniature  car 
wheels  to  each  end.    Ride  the 
skateboard  with  your  index  fin- 
ger.   Make  small-scaled  ramps. 
Ask  a  teen-age  skateboarder  to 
help  with  this  project. 


Traveling  Art         Draw*  paint  or 
sculpture  different  vehicles. 
Use  real  buttons*  acorn  tops* 
bottle  caps*  or  faucet  washers 
as  the  wheels. 


Bagel  Spokes 

Slit  bagels  in 
hal f .  Create 
the  "spokes" 
of  this 
"wheel"  with 
thin  strips  of 
cheese.  Broil 
in  toaster 
oven, 


Hot  Top  Skating 

GATHER  as  many 
roller  skates 
as  possible. 
Ask  kids  to 
bring  their 
own*  board 
members  to 
look  in  their 
attics; 
purchase  from 
salvage 
stores* 
request  dona- 
tions from  toy 
stores. 

MARK  off 
skating  rink 
on  a  hot  top 
surface. 


Skate  away. 

NOTE:  Safety 
requires  elbow 
and  knee  pads 
and  helmets. 
See  Seot/Oct 
•86  SAN  for 
more  safety 
tips. 
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SPICEY  IDEAS 


Sniff  &  Scratch 

Display  almost 
empty  spice 
containers, 
Cover  the 
label .    How  ^ 
many  spices 
can  kids  Iden- 
tify from 
smell  alone? 
Make  label 
cards  for  kids 
to  match  up 
with  correct 
containers. 

Spicegorize 

Using  the  same 
spice  jars* 
group  the 
spices  Injfco 
general  cate- 
gories: sweet* 
sour*  hot* 
sharp  #  ^^^^ 
mild....  <^S> 


Spice???? 
Scramble  eggs. 
Add  a  differ- 
ent spice  to 
each  batch. 
Taste  some  of 
each.  Combine 
batches  to 
create  new 
tastes.  Try 
cinnamon. 
DELICIOUS! 


Spiked  Hot  Potato 

One  player  Is 
blindfolded;  the 
other  players  sit 
In  a  circle.  Tell 
the  players  that 
you  are  going  to 
pass  around  a 
"splcey*  very  hot 
potato"  that  they 
will  barely  be  able 
to  touch.    Pass  It 
quickly  so  It  won't 
"burn". 

The  job  of  the  blind-folded 
player  Is  to  randomly  call  out 
"SPICEY  HOT  POTATO".  Whoever 
holds  the  "hot  potato"*  gets 
"burned".    Once  burned*  a  player 
can  only  use  one  hand  to  catch 
and  pass  the  "potato".  When 
soTOone  gets  two  "burned"  hands* 
they  become  the  blind-folded 
player.     The  old  blind-folded 
player  joins  the  circle  and  the 
qame  continues. ■ . .  


Spice  Search     Hang  large  world 
map  on  a  wall.    Mark  countries 
where  dif- 
ferent 
spices  come 
from  or 
where  one 
spice  is 
used  the 
most  in 
cooking. 


Pepper  Painting       Mix  spices 
(cinnamon*  turmeric*  black  and 
red  pepper*  allspice*  nutmeg* 
dry  mustard)  with  sand  or  salt. 
This  will  add  color.    "Draw"  a 
picture  with  glue.    Sprinkle  the 
spiced  mixture  onto  the  glue. 
Let  dry.    Shake  off  excess  mix- 
ture.   Display  picture 
as  desired. 


Spice  Chart 

Create  a  three- 
dimensional  spice 
chart.    Use  colored 
sand    and  real  or 
hand  drawn  leaves. 
Label  with  name  of 
spice  and  foods  to 
which  it  can  be 
added. 


Pungent  Produce 

Add  potting 
soil  to  a 
plastic  cup. 
Plant  spice  or 
herb  seeds  or 
seedlings. 
Water  and  ^ 
watch  them  Lj 
grow.  Later* 
use  in  cooking 
rocipe. 


Spice  of  Life  Make  a  seven- 
page  book.  Dv<5Corate  and  print 
"SPICE  OF  LIFE"  on  the  cover. 
Every  day  for  one  week*  write 
the  "spicey"  events  that  made 
each  day  special  in  the  book. 
This  could  be  good  weather*  a 
smile*  a  toy*  a  good  laugh*  a 
visit  with  a  friend  or  an  un- 
usual event.  Use  one  page  for 
each  day. 


Tasty  Tea  Make  cinnamon 

lemonade:    Boil  1  1/2  Tablespoons 
of  honey  in  each  cup  of  water  for 
TWO  minutes.    Add  one  cinnamon 
herb  tea  bag  and  1  1/2  Table- 
spoons fresh  lemon  juice.  Drink 
hot  or  pour  over 
crushed  ice.  From 
ONCE  UPON  A  RECIPE^ 


Scent  to  Send        Fill  ziplock 
plastic  bags  with  assorted 
spices:  cinnamon  sticks*  nutmeg* 
cloves*  and  allspice.    Include  a 
2"  X  3"  card  with  instructions 
to  boil  the  spices  in  water. 
This  will  add  a  delicious  aroma 
to  the  house.    Add  decorative 
touches  to  card  and  bag. 


»       p,  IS    (or  SAN  catalog)  to  ord«r  th«M  booki. 


New  planning  nwdel 
fttr  the  xMer  crowd 

Cathy  1s  an  11  year  old 
capable*  competent*  fifth 
grader  whose  life  is 
filled  with  nuinerous 
activities.    She^s  a 
good  student  in  an 
excellent  school*  attends 
a  well-run  after  school 
program*  spends  Saturday 
mornings  at  Girl  Scout 
meetings  and  plays 
basketball  on  a  YMCA 
league  team.    She  plans 
and  attends  "overnights" 
with  one  or  more  of  her 
six  favorite  friends* 
attends  church  school  on 
Sunday  mornings*  and 
spends  time  with  her 
family  who  loves  her. 
All  of  these  activities 
are  taught*  organized*  or 
led  by  talented* 
dedicated  adults  who 
"care"  about  youth.  This 
child  has  a  terrific 
lifel 

Yes*  BUT  ... 

How  many  roal 
opportunities  does  she 
have  -  with  all  her 
activities  and  schooling 
-  to  set  goals*  make 
plans  to  meet  goals*  and 
experience  a  sense  of 
pride  and  self-esteem  at 
reaching  a  goal ? 

In  a  new  book*  THE  NEW 
YOUTH  CHALLENGE,  A  Model 
for  Working  with  Older 
Children  In  School-Age 
Child  Care  by  Steve 
Musson  and  Maurice 
Gibbons*  the  authors 
offer  a  vision  for  youth 
programs  "which 
culminates  in  the 
concept  of  the  self- 
directed  person.  Self- 
directed  persons  are 


responsi bl e  #  1 ndependent * 
and  generally  feel  in 
control  of  their  own 
lives.    They  have  learned 
how  to  set  their  own 
goals  and  to  pursue  them 
systematically  and 
effectively." 

The  NYC  urges  programs  to 
offer  kids  "challenges". 
Provide  opportunities 
to  pursue  personal  goals* 
reach  forward*  grow*  and 
"attain  new  levels  of 
performance  that  children 
set  for  themselves." 

The  authors  recognize 
that  directing  one's 
own  actions  requires 
mastering  "a  series  of 
learnable  skills."  The 
program  is  structured  to 
teach  these  skills  in  a 
logical*  natural  progres- 
sion."   They  suggest  three 
structures  -  courses* 
clubs*  and  contracts  -  as 
children  progress  in 
their  ability  to  develop 
their  own  activities. 
Based  on  "challeno'^ 
events"*  children  set  and 
work  towards  a  specific* 
measurable  performance 
level. 

For  example*  instead  of 
simply  providing 
painting*  tie-dying*  and 
batiking  activities*  a 
program  using  the  NYC 
model  might  help  kids 
decide  on  a  "challenge 
event"  of  "Setting  up  and 
Participating  in  a  T- 
Shirt  Contest."  Plans 
would  be  made  to  do  block 
printing*  tie-dying 
batiking*  studying  the 
history*  methods*  and 
techniques  of  each  craft. 
Also  practice  would  be 
provided  for  al 1 
techniques.  Then*  the 
children  would  make  plans 


for  the 
T-Shirt 
Design 
Contest. 


This  model  provides 
greater  depth  and  richer 
opportunity  to  develop 
that  sense  of  self- 
reliance  and  independence 
we  all  strive  for  in 
ourselves  and  wish  for 
others.    This  is  more 
than  a  simple  craft 
activity  of  tie-dying. 

The  essence  of  the  role 
of  staff  in  the  NYC  model 
is  for  a  child  to  ask  an 
adult*  PLEASE  HELP  ME  DO 
IT  MYSELF.    Ask  these 
questions  to  determine  if 
"personal  development  of 
the  individual  child"  is 
taking  place. 

H!^  Are  the  children 
learning  how  to  learn? 

Are  they  taking 
control  of  their  own 
learning  experience? 

1^  Are  they  taking 
responsibility  for  their 
own  learning? 

1^  Do  they  see  them- 
selves as  becoming  more 
competent? 

1^  Are  they  gaining  a 
sense  of  confidence? 


Are  we  really  doing  all 
we  can  to  help  youth 
develop  into  self- 
directed  individuals? 

<><>  By  Nancy  L«db«tt«r»  SAN  staff 

NOTE:  "THE  NEW  YOUTH 
CHALLENGE"  is  published 
by  School  Age  NOTES.  See 
p.  15  for  ordering  infor- 
mation. 
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your  program 
a  great  workplace 


Rapid  turnover  in  school- 
age  programs  Is  no  new 
news*    Below  are  a  few 
tips  to  encourage  your 
staff  to  stay  put. 

li^    Provide  Careers*  not 
Jobs.    Give  your  staff 
every  possible  opportu- 
nity to  advance.  Insti- 
tute a  structure  for 
career  changes*  both  ver- 
tically and  horizontally. 
No  matter  how  small  your 
program*  structure  it  so 
that  progressive  steps 
allow  staff  to  move. 

l^T    Pay  Real  Money. 
Although  this  seems  hard 
to  find  in  school-age 
programs*  make  every 
effort  to  get  it  for  your 
staff.    Give  small  raises 
frequently.    See  3:00  - 
6:00  PM:  PROGRAMS  FOR 
YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS  for 
ideas  that  other  programs 
have  done  for  funding. 

^    Arrange  for  Training 
&  Growth  Opportunities. 
Send  staff  to  conferences 
and  workshops.  Provide 
inservice  training.  Give 
full  pay  or  time  off  to 
attend  classes*  work- 
shops* meetings  or  to 
hear  speakers  on  field- 
related  topics  or  for 
personal  growth. 

^    Create  a  Home-like 
Environment.    No  doubt 
you've  already  provided  a 
home-like  environment  for 
the  school-agers.  Just 
expand  that  concept  to 
your  staff.    Allow  use  of 
the  phone  for  personal 
calls.    Accommodate  staff 
who  have  doctor  or  den- 
tist appointments.  Pro- 
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vide  small  amenities 
like  a  coffee  pot*  micro- 
wave or  whatever  fits 
your  staff's  needs. 

^    Give  Incentives.  To 
prevent  absenteeism*  give 
a  bonus  to  staff  who  come 
to  work  everyday.  One 
program  pays  staff  (at 
minimum  wage)  for  any 
sick  days  they  haven't 
used  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    Provide  free  lun- 
ches* concert  tickets* 
small  gifts  and  partial 
paid  days  off  to  staff 
who  perform  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

^    Furnish  Fringe  Bene- 
fits.   Free  child  care  to 
each  staff  member  (  to  be 
used  for  their  children* 
nieces  or  nephews  or  just 
a  friend )il  one  example. 
Allow  staff  to  borrow  the 
programs'  equipment: 
VCR's*  TV's*  popcorn  pop- 
pers* van  or  even  the 
whole  facility  for  a  par- 
ty or  gathering. 

^    Encourage  Input. 
Listen  to  suggestions  and 
act  on  items.    Let  staff 
know  that  you  listen  to 
and  value  their  ideas. 


<x<>  By  Tracy  Besley*  Director  of 

Tennessoa  Stato  University's  Evening 
Child  Care  Center #  Nashvlllot  TN. 


NOTE:    For  additional 
information  on  this  topic* 
NAEYC  carries  a  74  page 
booklet*  "A  GREAT  PLACE 
TO  WORK:  Improving  Condi- 
tions for  Staff  in  Young 
Children's  Programs"  by 
P.  Jorde-Bloom.    $  5 
Order  frofn:  NAEYC 
1834  Connecticut  Ave*  N.W. 
Washington*  DC  20009 


r€Highhousing 

continued  from  p,  2 

RESOURCES:  "Rough-and- 
tumble  Play  on  the  Elemen- 
tary School  Playground" 
by  A.D.  Pellegrini  and 
J.C.  Perlmutter.  YOUNG 
CHILDREN*  1/88  (NAEYC 
Publ  ication) 
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"Rough-housing:  One  Direc-  £ 
tor's  Perspective"    PRE-  * 
SCHOOL  PERSPECTIVES*  1/88 
($24/yro  P  0  Box  7525* 
Bond*  OR  97708) 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  on 
Roughhousing  workshops 
and  materials: 
Rick  Porter 
After  School  Catalog 
1401  John  Street 
Manhattan  Beach*  CA  90266 
213-545-1073 


ROUGHHOUSING  GUIDELINES 


!•    Define  and  clear  area  for  the 

activity. 
2.    Use  mats»  carpet  and  pillows 

to  soften  indoor  area. 
3..   Use  grass  or  sand  area  for 

outdoor  area 

4.  Set  time  limit  for  activity. 

5.  Take  off  shoes^  belts  or 
other  Impinging  articles. 

6.  Establish  rules  for  activity. 

7.  Involve    minimum  of  2  adults. 

8.  Stop  activity  If  Injury 
occurs.    Restart  only  after 
Injured  child  Is  cared  for. 

9.  Remind  children  (and  adultsi) 
that  this  Is  meant  to  be  a 
FUN  activity*  not  a  time  to 
hurt  or  be  angry. 

10.  Forbid  klcklngt  biting*  hair 
pulling*  choking. 

11.  Respect  one's  faco^eyes  and 
genitals  as  sensitive  areas. 

12.  Settle  conflicts  with  the 
adults  as  arbitrators. 

13.  Signal  the  end  of  activity 
with  five-minute  warning. 

14.  Allow  fifteen  minutes  as 
transition  to  the  next  non- 
roughhouslng  activity. 
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What  to  do  when  everything's 
out-of-control 


kiear  School  Age  NOTES: 

I  hav«  this  question  which  hms 
COM  up  At  stvsral  staff  M«t- 
Ings*    How  do  w«  kosp  toys* 
gM«s»  stc.  In  docont  condition? 
Thsss  ItMs  ar«  constantly  b«1ng 
d«5troy«d.    Th9  chlldrsn  ar« 
fairly  good  about  cleaning  up 
but  th«  constant  us#  of  th«s« 
Hans  tends  to  show  signs  of 
WMr  I  t«ar*    H«  usually  can 
•xpoct  th«s«  1t«i«  to  last  on« 
to  thPM  Months*    H«  ar«  also 
struggling  to  k««p  gaiM  p1«c«s 
Intact  &  taping  up  gaas  boxes* 

What  can  wo  do7 

Paa  KelM 

Sheboygan*  Wisconsin 


SAN  ANSWERS 

BUY  high  quality 
materials  that  may  cost 
more  but  last  longer  and 
can  withstand  the  normal 
wear  &  tear  of  use  by 
groups  of  kids.    Most  of 
the  time  buying  two  high 
quality  basketballs  will 
be  more  beneficial  than 
four  low  qual  1ty# 
Inexpensive  models. 
The  balls  will  last 
longer^  bounce  better* 
have  less  weak  spots  and 
In  the  long  run  save 
money  and  frustrations. 
Fewer  trips  to  the  store* 
fewer  purchase  order 
forms  to  fill  out*  less 
time  with  Important-^to- 
the-klds  equipment  out  of 
commission  and  less  times 
of  thinking  "these  kids 
just  don't  care  about  the 
equipment". 

ASSESS  which  products 
serve  your  purpose.  One 
SAP  buys  big  soft  plastic 
balls  at  the  discount 
store  for  $1.00  each. 
The  balls  wear  out  faster 
but  are  so  much  cheaper 
that  the  program  saves  In 
the  long  run.    Ten  balls 
cost  a  total  of  $10.00 


oiMt   S««M«f  A««NOT«t 
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and  last  a  month  or  two.  . 
The  high  qual  Ity  ball 
costs  $10  for  one  and 
lasts  six  months. 
Ten  balls  X  $10  =  $100 
Forty  balls  X  $1  =  $40 
This  Is  a  $60  savings* 
plus  the  program  director 
feels  okay  when  a  ball  Is 
no  longer  useable  since 
It  win  only  cost  one 
dollar  to  replace.  These 
balls  are  used  for  just 
"fooling  around"  and  not 
for  high-skin  sports* 
such  as  soccer  or  basket- 
ball.   Therefore*  high 
quality  Is  not  crucial. 

FIND  ways  to  let  kids 
know  and  appreciate  the 
dollar  cost  of  equipment. 
For  example*  one  program 
gave  play  money  to  each 
kid  to  buy  equipment  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
program  year.    Each  kid 
was  given  $50.  Each 
piece  of  equipment  was 
priced  the  real  dollar 
value.    If  a  child  wanted 
to  use  a  basketball*  they 
would  have  to  buy  It  for 
$10.    Kids  could  pool 
their  wealth  to  purchase 
Items  such  as  a  computer 
or  a  bicycle. 

Another  way  Is  to  play  a 
game  In  which  kids  win 
money  with  which  they  can 
"purchase"  equipment  and 
games.    The  kids  not  only 
have  fun*  they  understand 
more  about  the  money 
value  of  their  play 
equipment. 

Put  the  kids  In  charge  of 
finding  out  how  much  a 
needed  piece  of  equipment 
costs*  where  to  get  the 
best  buy*  and  how  the 
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money  can  be  raised.  Let 
kids  plan  the  raising  of 
the  money*  Including 
getting  the  BOARD'S 
approval  and  Implementing 
the  plan. 

INSTITUTE  methods  that 
Increase  the  life  of  toys 
and  games.    Check-In  and 
check-out  systems  are 
one  way.    One  program  put 
game  boards  (checkers* 
monopoly)  open  on  a  table 
and  covered  them  with 
strong*  clear  adhesive- 
backed  plastic.  The  games 
were  protected  and 
secured  to  table.  Thus* 
less  chance  for  wear  & 
tear  and  for  being  lost 
was  assured.    Game  parts 
were  placed  In  ziploc 
bags  and  stored  In  a 
check-out  box.  The 
original  game  box  was 
discarded*  never  needing 
to  be  retaped.    For  pro- 
grams with  shared  space* 
try  securing  to  pieces  of 
wood*  Instead  of  tables. 

ALLOCATE  sufficient  money 
1n  the  budget  to  cover 
the  Increased  costs  for 
supplies  and  equipment. 
School-agers  use  greater 
quantities  and  wear  out 
supplies  faster  than  pre- 
schoolers.   The  equipment 
they  use  Is  also  more 
expensive  (clay*  beads* 
skates*  computers*  bikes* 
real  tools...) 

ACCEPT  your  feelings  of 
frustration  that 
equipment  must  be 
repaired  and  replaced  so 
frequently.    Talk  with 
other  school-age 
professionals  about  both 
your  feelings  AND  what 
solutions  have  been 
successful  for  them. 
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NOTES  &  QUOTES 


FREE  SAN  Extras 


The  Navember  Issue  of  **Schcx)1 
Age  NOTES'*  certainly  was  Special  I 
I  comnend  you  and  your  staff  for 
your  progressive  and  sensitive 
attitudes  towards  difficult  sub- 
ject matter.    Your  topics  were 
poignant  and  aptly  naited  '^Beyond 
the  Basics.**    I  consider  that  I 
gave  myself  a  well  deserved 
reward  by  taking  the  t line  to 
read  It  cover  to  cover  In  one 
sitting. 

Deborah  L.  Fagley 

YMCA  of  Reading  &  Berks  County  . 

Reading*  PA 


I  Just  received  My  first  copy 
CNov/Dec  88]  of  "School  Age 
NOTES."    I  aa  currently  a  new 
coordinator  for  a  facility  that 
acconiiodates  sixty  children. 

I  enjoyed  all  the  articles*  but 
especially  "What  to  do  when 
everything  Is  out  of  control*" 
and  "Winning  the  battle  for 
quality."   As  a  new  coordinator 


I  often  feel  overwhelmed  at  all 
the  procedures  and  policies.  I 
found  the  Information  on  the 
accreditation  process  e>ctremely 
enlightening  and  would  appre- 
ciate an  address  to  send  for  the 
gulde^. 


Rosle  Anslow 
Hudson  Out-of-School 
Vancouver*  CANADA 


Care 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:    For  more  Infor- 
mation on  the  accreditation  pro- 
cess* and  guide**  contact: 
NAEYC  Academy 

1834  Connecticut  Avenue*  N.W. 
Washington*  DC  20009 
202-232-8777  or  800-424-2460 

*  "Accreditation  Criteria  and 
Procedures  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Early  Childhood 
Programs"*  $6   and    "Guide  to 
Accreditation  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Early  Childhood 
Programs*  $37.    Programs  that 
apply  for  accreditation  will 
receive  both  of  these  resources 
as  part  of  a  self-study  package. 


FREE  Resource  materials  School 
Age  NOTES  resource  catalog*  Hinl* 
sample  SAN  newsletter*  and  SAN 
organizational  brochure  -  are  all 
available*  In  quantities*  for 
training  events*  workshops*  and 
conferences*    Call  615-292-4957. 


Position  available: 

Th*  MtPtha's  V1n«yard  After  School  Pro- 
gr«Hr  Inc.  s««ks  a  Director  for  a  qual- 
ity school-age  day  care  program. 

Responsible*  cooaltted*  Motivated  and 
enerjgetic  person  needed  to  work  within  a 
highly  professional  setting  in  a  progrvi 
responsive  to  individual  needs.  Appl1«> 
cant  itust  be  capable  of  working  In  a 
teui  setting  which  cares  for  wide  range 
of  children  and  their  f tallies. 

We  require  a  background  In  administra- 
tion* financial  experience  and  the  cap** 
bllltles  of  working  closely  with  »any 
coMunlty  agencies.    Early  Childhood 
Education  courses  and  adalnlstratlve 
experience  preferred.    Salary  between 
$20»000  -  30»00  negotiable.    Send  Resuae 
toi  MVASP*  Inc.    PO  Box  2302 
Vineyard  Haven*  MA  02566 


Jim  Therrell  PLAY  LEADERSHIP  Columnist 
for  School  Age  NOTES  presents: 


HOW  TO  PLAY  WITH  KIDS 

by  Jim  Therrell,  MSP, 

Based  on  the  National  Seminar  "How  To  Play  With  Kids" 

•  Learn  proven  "HOTGAMES"  for  school-agers  (5-12  year  o!d)  and  specific 
leadership  techniques  for  HOW  to  be  successful  in  playing  these  games. 

•  Gain  a  sense  for  clear  and  concise  communications  with  kids  through 
proven  instructions  from  actual  play  sessions. 

•  Recharge  your  purpose  —  become  a  vital  role  model  to  your  kids 


Yes,  please  send  me 


Name 


Address 
City  


State 


copies  of  HOW  TO  PLAY  WITH  KIDS  @  $10.95  postpaid 

OA  Residents  add 
6.5%  saies  tax 


Make  checks  payable  to: 

PLAY  TODAY! 
RQ  Box  1891 
Pacifica.  CA  94044 


Zip 


send  me  more  information  about  PLAY  TODAY! 


□ Vi^o  send  me  more  information  ab 
» t?o,  Seminars  and  PLAY  EVENTS 


firm  •«h#«IA««HOTM 

IM  (IM74  •  WmHiMH.  tn  trail 
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Calming  the  AIDS  panic 


The  percentage  of 
children  who  get  AIDS  Is 
small.    The  percentage  of 
child  care  professionals 
who  panic  at  the 
possibility  Is  large. 

For  the  record*  the  most 
current  Information  Is; 

<>  AIDS  Is  NOT  spread  by 
sharing  clothing* 
food*  pencils*  dishes* 
toys*  toilet  seats* 
spoons*  knives*  forks* 
glasses*  cups*  water 
fountains. 

<>  AIDS  Is  Not  spread  by 
breathing*  coughing* 
biting*  sneezing* 
wrestl Ing*  hugging* 
touching*  kissing* 
playing. 

<>  AIDS  IS  ONLY  spread 
by    blood  to  blood 
contact  and  sexual 
contact.* 


WHAT  ABOUT  SCHOOL- AGE 
CHILD  CARE? 

"Most  Infected  school-age 
children  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  school 
and  after-school  day  care 
and*  If  needed*  to  be 
placed  In  a  foster  home. 
The  benefits  of  an 
unrestricted  setting 
outweigh  the  risks  of 
acquiring  harmful 
Infections.    The  risks  of 
transmitting  the  virus  to 
others  Is  almost 
nonexistent."*^* 


<>  Your  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross 

<>  The  AIDS  Information 
Line:  1-800-342-AIDS 
24  hrs/day*  7  days/wk. 

<>  San  Francisco  AIDS 
Foundation 

333  Valencia  St  4th  Fl 
San  Francisco*  CA  94103 


*  From  "YOUR  CHILD  & 
AIDS".    This  simple  guide 
for  parents  with  children 
In  day  care  and  public 
schools  Is  available  from 
San  Francisco  AIDS 
Foundation. 

**  From  "AIDS  AND  CHIL- 
DREN* Information  for 
Teachers  and  School  Offi- 
cials"   Available  from: 
American  Red  Cross  and 
US  Public  Health  Service. 


SAC  scene 

FRIENDS  OF  SAC  IN  NAEYC 
ELECTIONS 

Congratulations*  for  their 
nomination  to  run  in  the 
NAEYC  Governing  Board 
elections*  to  Michelle 
Sellgson*  Director  of  the 
Wellesley  School-Age  Pro- 
ject and  to  Roger  Neuge- 
baue."*  Publisher  of 
"Child  Care  Information 
Exchange".    Both  have 
been  active  voices  in  tho 
field  of  school-age  care 
for  more  than  TEN  years  11 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION* 
CONTACT: 

<>  Your  state  or  local  ^ D 

health  department  *  DO 


Solving  resiless 
rest-tinges 

School -age rs*  especially 
kids*  7  years  and  older* 
do  not  need  the  tradi- 
tional preschool  nap 
time.    However*  the  long 
days  of  all-day  care  or 
combined  school  and  care 
can  necessitate  a  rest 
period  for  many  young- 
sters.   Whether  your  pro- 
gram has  a  designated 
rest  time  for  all  kids  or 
a  quiet  space  for  those 
who  need  it*  Natural 
Sounds  Recording  has  pro- 
duced four  tapes  that  can 
enhance  peace  and  quiet. 
The  tapes  are:  AMERICAN 
WOODLAND  ONE*  TWO*  THREE 
and  AMERICAN  LAKESHORE. 
The  Woodland  tapes  cap- 
ture the  natural  forest 
ambience  of  birds  chirp- 
ing* leaves  rustling* 
brooks  babbling  and  small 
animals  scuffling.  The 
thunderous  sounds  of 
waves  surround  and  relax 
from  the  lakeshore  tape. 
$10    From:  Natural  Sound 
P.O.  Box  40450 
Red ford*  MI  48240 
(313)  534-0237 

OOPS!  our  error 

Please  note  the  following 
corrections  for  the 
January/February  1989  SAN  Issue: 

[]    Use  the  circled 
date  to  replace  the 
wrong  date  in  the 
upper  left  corner 
on  the  front  page! 

C]    The  last  line  of  the  Editorial 
on  p.  2  Is  missinq.    It  should 
read:  "As  i  ^vocates  for 

school-age  care*  our  voice  needs 
to  be  heard  as  governments  make 
decisions  that  will  shape  the 
future  of  school-ago  care." 


tMf  tfih*#t  Af •  HOTIt 


M  treh/ April  IMf 


School-age 
money 
part  of 
$11.8  million 

The  Federal  Depundent 
Care  Grant  appropriation 
is  $11.8  million*  more 
than  double  what  the 
first  appropriation  was 
four  years  ago.  Forty 
percent  goes  to  resource 
and  referral  and  60%  to 
school-age  care. 
Authorization  for  the 
Dependent  Care  Grant  runs 
out  1n  1990.      The  future 
of  school -age  care 
dollars  will  certainly  be 
affected  by  the  expected 
upcoming  Congressional 
jockeying  over  child 
care  bills. 

Dodd- 
Kennedy^Hatch 
form  unlikely  trio 

As  we  go  to  press  the 
following  senators  are 
planning  to  introduce 
child  care  legislation. 
Senator  Dodd  (D-Conn) 
will  re- introduce  ABC 
Bill  (Act  for  Better 
Child  Care);  Senator 
Kennedy  (D-Mass)  —  the 
Smart  Start  Bill;  Senator 
Hatch  (R-Utah)  —  his 
child  care  bill  from  the 
last  session  or  a  similar 
version;  Congressman  Gus 
Hawkins  (D-Calif)  plans 
to  introduce  a  new  bill 
incorporating  under  the 
Department  of  Education 
Chapter  If  Head  Start 
from  the  Dept.  of  HHS^ 
and  a  new  infant/toddler 
care  program.    It  looks 
like  it  will  be  an 
interesting  101st 
Congress  for  child  care. 


ABC-TV 

investigates 
after-school 
activities 

In  January,  ABC's  evening 
news  program  reported  on 
the  stress  and  pressure 
on  school-agers  to 
participate  in  extra 
activities  such  as 
foreign  language  classes* 
mus leal  1 nst rument 
lessons*  and  martial  arts 
instruction.    One  after 
school  director  reported 
that  even  when  their  pro- 
gram had  choices  of  non- 
participation  ("just 
doing  nothing")*  parents 
were  pressuring  students 
to  take  advantage  of  al 1 
the  activities  offered. 

Parents  who  arranged  many 
adult-led  activities* 
both  within  after  school 
programs  and  outside  of 
organized  programs* 
noticed  negative  changes 
in  their  children. 
Changes  in  grades*  moods* 
and  living  habits  were 
reversed  when  the  pres- 
sure to  participate  was 
rel ieved. 

It  was  emphasized  that 
"creativity  time"  was 
Important  for  nurturing 
the  self.  Background 
video  shots  included  a 
child  talking  one-on-one 
with  an  adult  In  a  re- 
laxed* "homey"  setting 
and  a  child  building  a 
tower  of  blocks. 


ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVITIES.  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

 From  Kids  with  Love   $8.95 

 Once  Upon  A  Recipe  9.95 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12,95 

 I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  16.95 

 Big  Book  of  Fun  10.95 

 Se  I  (Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1   10.95 

 SeK-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  10.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  ....  10.95 

 Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  Flrst-Ald:  What 

Would  You  Do  if  ...  ?  5.95 

CHILD  QUiDANCE  li  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

^  New  Youth  Challenge  12.95 

^  Skiiistreaming  13.95 

 The  Other  Side  of  the  Repo.i  Card: 

A  HowTo-Do-lt  Program  for 

Affective  Education  12.95 

 Other  Ways,  Other  Means: 

Altered  Awareness  Activities 

for  Receptive  Learning  12.95 

 Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

PRDFESSiONAL  RESOURCES 

 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  12.95 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication  4.95 

 WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

.         (A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34.95 

^     School  Age  Care 

Administration  i2,95 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  issues)  $14,95 

 2  years  (twelve  issues)  25,95 


SAWB  SAVE  SAVE  SAVE  SAVE 

biSCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  MS  NOm  NEWSLETm 

OnMr  FIVE  or  mora  tuDtcripllont  to  tht 
itmt  »Mmt*9t  d\H*nn\  •d<lr«Kii  (but 
bItlMf  at  oiM)  and  r«c*l*«  th«  tolSowIng 
dIMouflti  thil  will  SAVE  you  moiMy: 
t5%  oil  for  5  to  ifl  iubi€ript(on« 
20%  Oil  tot  70  to  41  »ubtCii»tl«M 
25%  oH  for  Mf  tubscripliont 


Sond  Orders  To: 
School  Ag«  NOTES 

P.O.  Box  121036 
Nuhvili.TN  37212 


TOTALS,  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING 

$  0-$12   $1.75    $51  -$75   

$13 '$25    2.50    Over  $75 

$26 -$50    3.50       add  6%  of  book 

order 


4.50 


NAME  

ADDRESS  _ 
CITY  


STATE  

Total  Books  S  

Shipping  &  Handlings. 
Subscription  $  


.ZIP. 


New  i.i  Renewal 
Totil  Piymtnt  Enclosed  S  


wiMf  Sctie«IAg«NOTKS 

^  x'/OtI*  *  NtilrrilH.  TM  37213 
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RESOURCES 

SAC 

conferences 

CEKTER  of  EARLY  ADOLESCENCE  offers 
tralnlng-the-tralner  workshops, 

LIVING  WITH  10-  TO  15-YEAR  OLDS: 
A  PARENT  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM, 
March  29-31  and  July  26-28,  1989 

3:00  TO  6:00  P.M.:  PLANNING 
PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  ADOLESCENTS 
April  26-28,  1989 

Contact: 

CTR  for  EARLY  ADOLESCENCE 

UNC  at  Chapel  H111 

Ste  211#  Carr  Mill  Mall 

Carrboro,  NC,  27510 

919-966-1148. 


SECOND  MASSACHUSETTS  SACC 
CONSORTIUM  CONFERENCE 
Bentley  College 
WalthaM,  MA 
March  31-Apr11  1,  1989 

Contact: 

Ellen  Gannett,  SACC  Project 
Center  for  Research  on  Wo«en 
Wellesley  College 
Wollesley,  MA  02181 
617-431-1453 


WASHINGTON  STATE  SACC  CONFERENCE 
May  19-20,  1989 

Contact: 
Paula  LlGchty 

Cooperative  Extension  Agent 

Thurston  Co  Plaza  Bldg 

921  Lake  Ridge  Or,  SW     Suite  216 

Olympla,  WA  98502' 

206-786-5445 


TWO  ILLINOIS  SAC  EVENTS 

1.  Chicago,  Illinois 
March  10-11,  1989 
Contact:  Sherry  Jones 

312-561-7900 

2.  Downstate  SACC  &  Recreation 
Springfield,  Illinois 

May  6,  1989 

Contact:  Vickl  Stoecklin 
217-785-9206 


CANADA:  SECOND  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
of  the  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  CARE  PROJECT 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
May  26-27,  1989 

Contact: 

Wendy  Payne,  Coenunlty  Services, 
Grant  MacEwan  Coanunlty  College 
7319   29  Avenue 
Edmonton,  AB    T6K  2P1  CANADA 
(Tel.)  403-462-5550 


7  iU 


Food  safety 
training 
ntoduies 

"Food  Safety  Is  No  Mys- 
tery" Is  a  new  series  of 
four  training  modules  and 
a  companion  34-m1nute 
videotape  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  train 
staff  on  proper  food 
safety  practices. 

The  four  modules  cover: 

•  Sanitation  and  personal 

hygiene* 

•  Safe  food  preparation # 

•  Preventing  contamina- 

tion* 

•  Safe  cool ing  and 

reheating  of  food. 

Total  package  is  $20.S0# 
eluding  the  videotape. 
Order  from:    U.  S.D.A.  c/o 
Modern  Talking  Picture  Srv 
5000  Park  St.  N. 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33709 


On  being  a  giri 

Created  by  the  Girls 
Clubs  of  America,  the 
Operation  SMART  Research 
Tool  Kit  is  a  box  of 
intriguing,  fun  and 
challenging  activities. 
Girls  (and  boys)  can  use 
it  to  assess  their  own 
and  each  others' 
attitudes,  plans  and 
aspirations  about  science 
and  math.    The  Kit 
contains  13  Tools,  with 
instructions  for  each 
participant  and  a 
leader's  handbook*  $35 

Order  from: 

GSA  National  Resource  Ctr 
441  W  Michigan  St 
Indianapolis,  IN  46202 

See  MARCH/ APRIL  «88  i 
MAY/ JUNE  'as  SAN  issues 
for  more  information  on 
Operation  SMART. 
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School  Age  [NOTES 


The  Newsletter  for  School-Age  Care  Professionals 


"Where  Everybody  Knows  Your  Mame^' 
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"Sometimes  you  want  to  go,  Where 
everyone  knows  your  name,  And 
they're  always  glad  you  came..." 
The  theme  song  for  the  famous  TV 
show,  CHEERS,  is  poignant  and 
longing.   It  conjures  up  images  of 
ourselves  as  alone  and  unknown. 
Both  our  basic  fear  and  need  are 
touched.   We  long  for  and  treasure 
places  where  we  are  recognized  and 
accepted,  where  people  know  our 
name. 

These  needs  are  probably  related 
to  instinctual  survival:  recogni- 
tion by  our  mother  who  will  pro- 
vide sustenance  AND  belonging  to  a 
group  which  will  furnish  security 
and  protection  from  outside  dan- 
gers.  Whatever  the  reasons  behind 
our  need  to  be  known,  we  do  know 
that  the  need  is  strong. 

In  June,  an  influx  of  new  chil- 
dren will  enter  school-age  pro- 
grams as  they  start  their  all-day 
summer  schedule.   These  kids  will 
be  faced  with  getting  acquainted 
with  a  new  environment,  with  new 
peers,  with  new  adults. 


They  will 
look  for 
ways  to 
make  them- 
selves 
known. 
They  will 
gravitate 
to  spaces 
that  feel 
secure  and 
to  people 
who  greet 
them  with 
gladness. 


Nw  to  tha  prograa»  Anthony  looks 
for  Moaona  nho  knova  h1«  by  m««< 


Tvio  boya  «r«  antfroaaarf  In  aaklng  and 
'iacoratlng  voodan  n— iplaf  a< 

We  can  help  children  accomplish 
these  goals  by  planning  exper- 
iences, for  the  first  month,  where 
they  can: 

[]  Make  name  tags  and  labels 
out  a  variety  of  materials:  paper 
and  crayons,  burned  into  wooden 
name  plates,  string  and  glue  on 
cardboard,  glitter  and  glue  on 
cloth,  acrylic  paint  on  tee- 
shirts,  cloth  hats,  headbands; 
and  alphabet  beads  on  string. 


[]  Draw  "family  trees",  look  up 
the  meaning  of  names,  tell  stories 
of  "how  I  got  my  name",  make  lists 
of  relatives  and  famous  people 
with  the  same  name. 

D  Label  works  of  art,  themselves, 
their  individual  space >  and  their 
"This  is  me"  projects. 
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INSIDE 

What  We  Can  Do  With  Humor! 
Games:  Who  Decides  What  When? 
Walking  and  SAC:  A  Perfect  Match 
Training  Staff  With  Peer  Coaches 
Tree  Play":  Core  of  Curriculum 


What's  in 
a  name??? 

Who  are  we?    What  do  we 
call  ourselves?   How  much 
do  we  and  the  larger 
community  value,  respect 
and  appreciate  our 
historical  and  present 
contributions? 

School -age  care  profes- 
sionals often  have  little 
time  to  look  beyond  the 
next  week  of  programming. 
If  we  were  to  stop  and  look 
at  the  next  decade,  we 
would  see  some  emerging 
trends.   One  of  these  is 
what  we  call  ourselves  and 
what  we  call  our  work. 

SACC  traces  its  history  to 
day  nurseries  and  the  set- 
tlement houses  from  the 
turn  of  the  century.  How- 
ever, less  than  ten  years 
ago,  many  people  working  in 
"school-age  child  care" 
were  not  aware  of  this 
label  to  identify  their 
program  or  their  profes- 
sion. They  often  thought  of 
themselves  as  extended 
care,  the  after  school 
program  or  the  latchkey 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  other 
programs  were  serving  the 
school-age  child,  but  not 
in  a  child  care  model. 
These  programs  include  the 
Y's,  Scouts,  Parks  &  Rec- 
reation, Boys  and  Girls 
Clubs,  and  Campfire. 

Programs  which  met  less 
than  two  hours  a  day  or 
less  than  five  days  a  week 
and  not  immediately  after 
school  were  not  meeting  the 
supervised  care  needs  of 
many  families.   With  the 
increasing  awareness  of  the 
need  for  accountable, 
adult-supervised  care. 


recreation-focused  and 
social-oriented  groups  were 
challenged  to  provide  pro- 
grams which  served  the 
developmental  needs  of  the 
school-agers  and  the  need 
of  the  families  for  daily 
supervised  care. 

Although  divergent  groups 
are  meeting  this  challenge, 
we  have  been  left  with  many 
names  for  both  the  programs 
and  the  providers.  Signs 
of  a  more  unified  approach 
include  both  new  names  and 
organizations. 

[]  Organized  in  1982,  The 
California  School-Age  Con- 
sortium is  the  oldest  and 
largest  organization  to 
pull  together  the  various 
groups  serving  school- 
agers.  In  fact,  California 
public  school  officials  and 
professionals  are  actively 
involved  in  CSAC.  Although 
individual  organizations 
have  different  names,  they 
are  united  in  their  goals 
for  increasing  both  the 
number  of  school-agers 
receiving  care  and  the 
quality  of  care.  Training 
of  SAC  staff,  increasing 
public    awareness  of  the 
need,  and  advocating  in 
local  and  state  governments 
are  part  of  the  work  done 
by  CSAC. 

[]  Many  other  states  have 
organized  or  are  starting 
similar  advocacy  and 
training  coalitions.  In 
Ohio,  the  state  alliance  is 
Professionals  for  School- 
Age  Child  Care.   In  Min- 
nesota it  is  the  School-Age 
Child  Care  Alliance,  a  lo- 
cal MinnAEYC  affiliate. 

[]  The  National  School-Age 
Child  Care  Alliance  (^^ACCA), 
formed  in  November  1987, 
networks  together  the 
groups  on  a  national  level. 


[]  Some  providers  and  ad- 
ministrators are  calling 
the  field  School-Age  Care 
and  themselves  School-Age 
Care  professionals.  Cana- 
dians often  refer  to  "out 
of  school"  care,  which  is  a 
more  encompassing  term. 
Perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
90 ^s  we  will  be  "out-of- 
school"  care  professionals. 
These  terms  leave  out 
"child"  but  bring  in  the 
organizations  who  have  not 
traditionally  perceived 
themselves  as  "child  care". 

Unfortunately,  there  have 
been  some  new  aspects  to 
namir^  the  field  that  may 
add  divisiveness  and 
confusion  rather  than 
clarity  and  unity.  In 
Tennessee,  recent  legisla- 
tion re-named  school-age 
care  and  who  regulates  it 
into  two  categories. 
School-based,  school-run 
programs  are  to  be  called 
't>e  f  or  e-and--af  t  er-sc  hool 
care"  and  regulated  by  the 
Department  of  Education  (a 
new  responsibility).  All 
other  non-school  adminis- 
tered school-age  care  pro- 
grams would  be  now  defined 
as  "day  care"  and  continue 
to  be  regulated  by  the 
Department  of  Human  Ser- 
vices Day  Care  Licensing. 

This  is  an  indicator  of  how 
important  it  is  for  school- 
age  care  professionals  to 
build  coalitions  and  to 
actively  work  together  to 
assure  quality,  whether  in 
schools,  Y^s,  child  care 
centers,  private  homes  or 
community  centers.    We  may 
continue  to  call  our  indi- 
vidual programs  and  job 
titles  by  different  names. 
However,  let  us  declare 
ourselves  and  band  together 
as  professionals  who  care 
for  and  about  school-agers. 
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CuMvating  Fun,  Scholarship  and  Communication 


A  newsletter,  written, 
designed,  laid-out  and 
printed  by  the  children  can 
be  an  exciting  activity 
and  a  learning  experience. 
At  the  same  time,  it  serve 
as  a  communication  tool 
between  different  parts  of 
the  program  and  between 


Step  Two:  Decide 

What  will  the  newsletter  be 
like?    How  many  pages? 
What  color  paper?  Ink? 
Handwritten?  Typed? 
Computer?    Will  photos  and 
drawings  be  used?    How  will 
it  be  printed? 


Step  Four:    Get  to  work 

Take  photos.  Write  stories. 
Draw  pictures.  Interview. 

Lay  out.  Paste  up.  Print, 
Distribute. 

Be  proud! 


the  whole 
program  and 
families. 

Printing 
important 
dates  and 
events  can 
be  a  remin- 
der to  chil- 
dren, staff, 
families, 
volunteers 
and  board 
members. 


A  newsletter 
can  also  give 
parents  a 
sense  of 
what  their 
children  are 
doing  this 
summer. 


fKe.  Mfer  Sc(»»i>/  BuJe, 
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Tfeactjr'i    Corner  y      p^^^^y.  F/i«.c  ^0 

Hov7  To  Do  A  Newsletters 

Step  One:  Research 

Look  at  a  variety  of 
newsletter  and  newspaper 
formats.   Take  a  trip  to  the 
library,  or  the  local  city  or 
college  newspaper  office  to 
check  cut  layout  and  style. 
Notice  how  they  do 
headlines,  columns,  how 
many  drawings  and  photos 
are  used. 


Who  will  do  what  work? 
What  information  will  be 
included?    How  will  it  be 
distributed?    WiU  it  be 
free?   sold?    How  much? 
For  what  will  the  profits 
be  used? 

Step  Three:    Set  a  schedule 

When  will  the  newsletter  be 
published?    Once  a  week? 
When  will  the  newsletter 
staff  meet? 


TIPS: 

Older  children 
can  be 

reporters  and 
scribes. 

Younger  kids 
can  contribute 
drawings  and 
be  interviewed. 

Adults  can 
help  with 
ideas  on 
general  lay 
out  to  keep  it 
simple  and 
attractive. 

Use  lines  to 
separate 
columns. 
Leave  plenty 
of  white  space, 
esp.  on  edges 
and  between 
sections. 


Handprinted  newsletters 
with  lots  of  the  children's 
names  and  drawings  are  more 
likely  than  typed  ones  to 
be  read  by  parents. 

Older  children  will  enjoy 
and  learn  more  from  doing  a 
desk-top  published  news- 
letter**.   If  yours  is  a 
large  program,  consider  two 
separate  newsletters  for 
older  and  younger  children. 


8«a  p.  16  for  graphics  ccMHiutsr  softvara  for  acfiool-agera. 
<><>  Ihim  activity  artlcla  adaptad  frm  original  publlahad  In  SANf  HAY/JUNE  1982. 
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^WhaiW^CmDo 
\Wiih  Humor! 

Although  conflict  between 
children  is  no  laughing 
matter,  humor  is  a  powerful 
tool  for  conflict  resolu- 
tion.  Humor 9  in  proper  pro- 
portion,  can  soften  anger, 
I  melt  the  intensity  and  heal 
ihurt  feelings  caused  by  the 
[  Conflict.   As  long  as  humor 
>  is  not  degrading  or  demean- 
|ing,  and  laughs  with  chil- 
fdren  (never  at  them),  humor 
remains  a  ki^y  disciplinary 
technique.    As  Diane  Kisner 
of  Merriewood  Children's 
Center  in  Lafayette,  Cali- 
fornia, succinctly  states: 
"No  put-downs". 


An  Ounce  of  Humorous  Pre- 
veLtion  is  Worth  a  Pound 
of  Conflict-Free  Cure. 

Being  in  good  humor  is  a 
state  of  mind.    We  can  wake 
up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
bed,  OR  we  can  foster  and 
celebrate  the  right  side. 
"One  of  our  principles" 
asserts  Paula  Conner  from 
Children's  Creative  Response 
to  Conflict,  "is  that  what 
we  do  works  best  when  it  is 
fun,"   A  fun-ny  group  acti- 
vity to  help  older  school- 
agers  build  cooperative 
attitudes  is  the  PEOPLE 
SCAVENGER  HUNT.  This 
game,  suggested  by  the  Edu- 
cators for  Social  Responsi- 
bility, helps  kids  find  out 
how  we  are  all,  in  some 
way,  like  each  other.* 

Once  children  are  comforta- 
ble and  once  bonds  of  re- 
spect and  empathy  grow, 
good  humor  becomes  an  atti- 
tude which  negates  and  dis- 
sipates anger  in  equal 
proportions. 


Weave  Humor  in  and  Conflict 
out  thru  Distractionst  Role- 
playing  and  Story-Telling 

An  attitude  of  prevention 
is  only  part  of  the  story. 
As  long  as  people  wake  up 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
bed,  as  we  all  do  some- 
times, conflicts  will  arise. 
This  is  especially  true  in 
school-age  settings,  where 
children  may  come  to  us 
from  the  wrong  side  of  any 
given  office,  classroom, 
playground  or  bus  stop. 

■  Use  humorous  distrac- 
tions, suggests  PrisciUa 
Prutzman  (Children's  Crea- 
tive Response  to  Conflict), 
as  a  discipline  tool.  Break 
into  an  aria  of  opera,  or 
juggle  some  crayons  in  the 
air,  or  just  divert  priori- 
ties by  a  good^iumored, 
well-timed  shout  of,  "Snack 
Time!" 

In  one  situation  in  the 
YWCA  After  School  Program 
in  Millbrook,  New  York,  two 
second-grade  girls  wanted 
to  wear  the  same  vest  in 
the    dress-up  corner.  When 
they  asked  the  teacher  to 
resolve  their  conflict  for 
them,  the  teacher  suggested 
that  they  each  insert  one 
arm.   The  vest,  of  course, 
held  the  two  together, 
first  back  to  back,  then 
nose  to  nose,  and  laughter 
ensued. 

■  Dramatization  is  another 
discipline  tool.    If  two 
teachers  reverse  roles  and 
act  out  the  children's  con- 
flict between  each  other, 
children  at  first  will  be 
startled,  then  will  realize 
how  silly  their  actions 
look  to  other  people.  Per- 
haps the  teacher  can  pre- 
tend to  have  the  problem 


and  say,  "Do  I  HAVE  to 
wear  my  sweater?"  or  "Your 
cookie  is  bigger  than 
mine."   Children  also  enjoy 
assuming  the  adult  role  to 
humorously  resolve  adult 
dilemmas. 

Viki  Diamond,  music  con- 
sultant and  peace  educator, 
tells  the  story,  EMILY'S 
MAD,  dramatizing  the  word 
"maad"  each  time  with  an 
angry  tone  of  voice,  which 
the  children  imitate,  re- 
late to,  and  anticipate 
with  humor  throughout  the 
story.    Emily  resolves  her 
anger  by  realizing  that 
anger  made  her  tired  ami 
being  a  friend  is  a  lot 
more  comfortable  and  fun. 


Humor  Helps 

Whether  or  not  humor  can 
resolve  all  conflicts,  a 
goodHhumored  attitude 
certainly  helps.  When 
children  are  angry,  our 
first  instinct  might  be 
to  empathize  with  the 
anger,  but  in  losing  our 
humor,  we  lose  our  edge 
in  facilitating  resolu- 
tion.   Anger  does  not 
resolve  anger.   It  makes 
staff  as  tired  as  Emily 
was,  and  children  equally 
uncomfortable. 

Whether  it  is  used  as 
prevention  or  as  a  disci- 
plinary tool  to  divert, 
dramatize  or  dissipate, 
good  humor  is  bound  to 
build  upon  itself.    It  is 
a  re-freshing,  healthy 
and  enjoyable  vehicle  for 
conflict  resolution. 

<><>  By  Nancy  Hahsr.    She  la 
Director  of  After  SchooL  Pro- 
graMaf  YWCA  of  Duchaaa  County 
In  Poughkaepalar  NY  and  Presi- 
dent Elect,  Hid-Hudaon  AEYC. 


*  Sea  p.  5  for  the  PaopLa  Scavenger  Hunt  end  the  No  Laugh  Recat  pLua  reeource  Infometlon. 
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People 

Scayenger  Hunt 

This  is  a  funny  group  acti- 
vity for  kids  to  simply 
find  out  how  many  people 
are  like  them  in  SOME 
way.   No  need  to  explore 
differences  until  simUari-' 
ties  are  discovered  and 
celebrated  with  a  smile  and 
a  shake. 

RULES; 

TIME:  four  minutes. 

WALK  among  the  group  and 

ask  your  questions. 
WRITE  the  first  name  next 

to  questions  that  match 

that  person. 

NOTE;    At  the  end  of  four 
minutes,  the  adult  leader 
may  ask  kids  to  read  their 
answers. 


QUESTIONS; 


Find 

1)  Someone  who  can  speak  at 
least  three  sentences 
in  another  language. 

2)  Someone  who  has  all  four 
grandparents  still  alive. 

3)  Someone  who  is  really 
good  in  math. 

4)  Someone  who  was  peace- 
maker recently. 

5)  Someone  who  recently  met 
a  person  outside-of- 
school  they  REALLY 
liked. 

6)  Someone  who  recently 
helped  a  kid  be  better 
at  something. 

7)  ScHTieone  who  read  a  good 
book  for  fun  &  LOVED  it. 

8)  Someone  who  had  a  con- 
flict recently  and 
asked  someone  else  for 
help  ...  and  GOT  it. 

oiM  S«liMlA««iraTU 

PA  tm  1MM  •  tMiimt,  m  tnu 
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No  Laugh  Race 


If  and  when  "push  comes  to 
shove",  as  conflicts  inevi- 
tably do  on  occasion,  a 
"sit  and  think"  time-^ut 
gives  children  a  chance  to 
slow  c^own,  calm  down  and 
regroup.   It  gives  time  to 
validate  the  anger  without 
becoming  consumed  by  it. 

To  help  children  resolve 
the  conflict,  the  leader 
might  suggest  that,  during 
the  time  out,  children  look 
at  each  other.    After  sta- 
ring for  a  while,  children 
usually  b^in  to  lai^h, 
because  they  are  not  famous 
for  holding  grudges  very 
long.   "The  No  Laugh  Race" 
by  Dr.  Seuss  turns  this 
challenge  into  a  contest. 
Children  face  each  other  to 
try  to  make  their  partners 
laugh.   Laughers  leave  the 
line  to  sing  the  "No  Laugh 
Race"  while  survivors  take 
on  new  partners. 

Check  local  libraries  or 
bookstores  for  music  and 
words  to  "No  Laugh  Race". 

Responding  to 
Conflict 

Resources 

*  Viki  Ann  Diamond 
Folksinger,  Storyteller  & 
Music  Consultant 
536  Livingston  Street 
Westbury,  NY  11590 
516-333-2381 


Children's  Creative 
Response  to  Conflict 
Box  271 

Nyack,  New  York  10960 
914-358-4601 
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Children's  Rights 

A  nine  year  old  boy  was 
"acting-out"  in  class.  The 
teachei  decide  to  use  her 
best  Psychological  know- 
ledge and  write  a  contract 
for  the  child  to  sign. 
This  contract  spelled  out 
the  expected  behavior  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the 
child.   The  teacher  pre- 
sented the  contract  to  the 
boy  and  requested  his  sig- 
nature.  He  stood  straight 
and  said:   "I  am  exercising 
my  constitutional  rights  in 
not  signing  this  contract." 
The  next  lesson  was  on  the 
classroom  as  a  dictatorship! 


Watch  Out  for  UFO's 

A  twelve  year  old  boy  was 
late  for  school  one  day. 
He  arrived  at  his  school 
building  and  was  confronted 
by  the  attendance 
secretary.   She  asked  the 
twelve-year-old  why  he  was 
late.    He  thought  to 
himself  for  a  minute  and 
responded:   "I  was  abducted 
by  a  UFO  on  the  way  to 
school."   Later  in  the  day, 
his  SACC  teacher  asked  him 
why  he  said  that.    He  told 
the  after-school  leader 
that  he  figured  out  that  no 
matter  what  he  said,  a 
lateness  is  still  marked 
down  as  a  lateness,  so  "why 
not  go  for  the  shock 
value."  II 


<><>  Submitted  by  Sheryl  Cohn. 
She  la  the  director  of  School 
Age  Child  Carat  Dumont  Public 
SchooUt  Dumontv  NJ. 
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Gamesg  Who  Decides  What  and  When? 


ChUd-initiated  /  Adult- 
Supported 


Shirley,  age  19,  is  fairly 
new  to  SAC,  but  she  is 
enthusiastic  and  likes 
being  with  and  playing 
games  with  the  kids.  Eager 
to  do  her  job  well,  she 
organizes  and  leads  the 
sehool-agers  in  different 
games.    Sometimes,  she  is 
able  to  do  this  in  such  a 
way  that  she  and  the  kids 
enjoy  themselves.   At  other 
times,  she  notices  that  the 
children  don't  follow  her 
directions  or  don't  seem 
interested.    Sometimes,  she 
finds  herself  yelling  at 
the  kids  and  having  a  mise- 
rable time.    What  makes  the 
difference? 

One  factor  in  the  success 
(that  is  fun)  of  active 
games  is  how  the  game  go. 
started  and  by  whom.  Let's 
look  at  four  different 
ways. 


Adult  Initiated  /  Adult- 
Directed  /  No  Choice 

It  is  ten  o'clock.   Most  of 
the  children  are  involved 
in  some  activity  of  their 
choice.    A  couple  of  kids 
are  beginning  to  look 
restless  and  are  teasing 
each  other.  Shirley 
thinks:  "Oh,  no!  I'd  better 
do  something  before 
everyone  else  gets  "antsy". 
She  announce  to  all  the 
kids:  "In  five  minutes, 
we're  going  to  play  'Siadow 
Tag'.    Hurry  up  and  finish 
what  you  are  doing  so 
you'll  be  ready."  What 
results,  more  often  than 
not,  is  that  the  whole  group 
becomes  disgruntled  as  they 
are  forced  to  shift  from 
what  they  are  involved  in 
to  what  the  adult  decides 
they  need  to  do. 


Shirley's  motivation  is  on 
target;  she  wants  to  avoid 
increased  restlessness  and 
wants  to  introduce  a  fun 
game.    How  could  she  have 
done  it  differently? 


Adult-Initiated  /  Adult- 
Directed  /  Child's  Choice 

Returning  to  the  previous 
scene,  we  see  most  of  the 
kids  involved  and  content. 
Two  kids  are  restless  and 
teasing.    Shirley  notes 
that  the  sun  is  shining. 
Going  over  to  the  two  rest- 
less teasers,  Shirley  sug- 
gests:   "Come  with  me  and 
let's  see  if  the  sun  is 
shining  well  enough  to  play 
'Shadow  Tag".   After  play- 
ing an  abbreviated  version 
of  the  game,  a  few  other 
children  join  them.    In  a 
few  minutes,  a  fun  game  is 
in  progress  with  a  small 
group.   The  rest  of  the 
children  continue  what  they 
were  doing  or  have  moved  on 
to  another  activity  of 
their  choice. 


Adult  and  achool-agars  plan  togathar 
what  gane  to  play  naxt. 


emt  S«lM«IA««IIOTia 


This  time,  three 
children  complain  about 
being  bored.  Shirley's 
first  reaction  is  to  say: 
"Let's  go  play  a  game.". 
However,  she  stops  herself, 
then  asks:  "What  to  you 
feel  like  doing?".  One 
child  answers:  "We  want  to 
play  a  game  but  we  can't 
remember  how  to  play  it." 

Shirley:  "Would  you  like 
some  help?    I  know  how  to 
play  that  game,  but  we  will 
need  three  more  players". 
The  original  three  go  off 
to  find  three  more  players. 
Then,  Shirley  teaches  them 
how  to  play  the  game. 
Again,  the  whole  group  has 
a  good  time. 


Adult-Initiated  /  Adult- 
Directed  /  Child's  Choice 

What  if  you  just  feel  like 
playing  a  game  or  have  a 
specific  game  written  into 
your  weekly  plans? 

Shirley  can  announce  that  a 
game  will  be  played  outside 
at  10:00.    Anyone  who  wants 
to  play  can  meet  on  the 
East  field.   Those  who  show 
up  will  be  interested  and 
want  to  play.    Other  chil- 
dren will  see  how  much  fun 
the  game  is  and  will  join 
voluntarily. 


Although  allowing  children 
to  choose  what  games  they 
will  play  does  not  guaran- 
tee success,  it  does  in- 
crease the  odds.    At  the 
same  time,  you  send  the 
message  that  you  respect 
their  right  to  use  their 
leisure  time  as  they  de- 
sire.  That  is  the  truer 
measure  of  success. 

May/JiMWlIM 
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Walking  and  SAC:  A 


Perfect  Match 


Walkers  -  people  who  walk 
for  pleasurable  exercise  - 
radiate  an  awareness  of 
their  personal  power. 
Head  high,  shoulders  back, 
arms  and  legs  swinging  for- 
ward, they  sprint  with 
zestful  exuberance  and 
relaxed  body  and  mind. 

School'-age  programs  and 
walking  as  a  planned  endea- 
vor are  a  perfect  match. 
Kerens  why. 

M  Walking  is  a  suitable 
activity  for  kids  of  all 
ages,  for  both  girls  and 
boys,  for  both  the  sport 
buffs  and  the  not-so- 
sporty,  and  for  any  ethnic 
or  religious  affiliation. 
With  a  little  flexibility, 
adaptation  and  broadening 
of  the  term  walking,  those 
with  disabilities  can  also 
be  included. 

■  Walking  uses  human  ener- 
gy.  High,  bursting  forth 
energy  is  a  well-known  de- 
velopmental characteristic 

of  school-agers.  Walking 
channels  the  bursts  into 
beneficial  release  and  away 
from  the  all  too  common 
"undesirable"  behaviors. 

■  Walking  requires  no  ex- 
tra equipment,  no  money,  no 
other  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  no  special  talent 
or  skill.    Everyone  can 
participate. 

■  Walking  can  be  done  any- 
where, whether  your  program 
is  located  in  the  city, 
country,  small  town,  or 
suburb.   (Yes,  even  in  Ca- 
lifornia, where  rumor  has 

it  that  no  one  ever  walks!) 

■  Walking  strengthens  the 
body,  contributes  to  main- 


taining normal  weight,  de- 
creases stress,  improves 
positive  mental  attitude, 
self-image  and  health,  now 
and  in  the  future.  Once 
acquired,  the  habit  of 
walking  is  is  seldom  stop- 
ped.  This  means  a  school- 
age  program,  that  helps 
kids  get  into  the  walking 
mode  at  age  six,  eight  or 
ten  years,  may  be  starting 
them  on  forty  plus  years  of 
fun  and  healthy  living. 

■  Walking,  coupled  with 
other  activities,  can  pro- 
vide a  rich  learning  labo- 
ratory.  (See  p.  8  &  9  for 
suggestions.) 


START  KIDS  ON  A 
WALKING  HABIT  THAT 
MAY  EQUAL  FORTY 
YEARS  PLUS  OF 
HEALTHY  LIVING! 


Safety  Points: 

WEAR  bright  colors  to 
increase  visibility  to  auto 
drivers.   One  school  prog- 
ram in  Massachusetts  wore 
orange  vests  during  walks. 

MAP  out  routes  with  side- 
walks and  less  traffic  (if 
possible). 

OUTLINE  and  rehearse  traf- 
fic rules  for  walkers. 

1.  Walk  on  the  left  side 
of  the  road,  facing  the 
traffic. 


2.  Walk  in  single  or 
double  file. 

3.  Listen  for  traffic 
sounds  that  would  signal 
danger.    Radio  earphones 
are  strictly  prohibited! 

4.  Cover  head  in  cold  or 
hot  weather  to  prevent  un- 
necessary heat  loss  or 
retention.    Wear  layers  of 
outer  wear  for  increased 
warmth  and  for  peeling  off 
layers  as  needed. 

5.  Wear  comfortable  and 
supportive  footwear. 


6.  Start  off  slow  and  work 
up  to  recommended  pace  and 
mileage. 

THE  WALKING  MAGAZINE* 
recommends  a  pace  that 
"does  not  produce  side- 
stitches  and  at  which  con- 
versation is  easy".  For 
deciding  on  distances,  they 
suggest  this  formula;  age 
divided  by  three  equals 
miles  to  walk.  Therefore, 
nine  years,  divided  by 
three,  equals  three  miles 
as  an  appropriate  distance 
to  v/ork  toward. 


*  SAN  wlBhes  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  "The  Walking  Maga- 
zine" for  their  In  depth  artl- 
cLer  Setting  Kids  JQ££  Tholr 
Duffs  (7/88).    It  was  the  In- 
spiration s*^i  birth  parent  for 
the  walking  artlole  and  activi- 
ties on  pages  savanr  eight  and 
nine. 

For  subscription  Inforwatloni 
The  Walking  Magazine 
PO  Box  58561 
Boulderr  CO  80328, 
800-526-0643  $12/yr 
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Walking  Strolling  Ambulating  Rambling  Stepping  ^^ti^ 


o 
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Walk-A-Day  Club 

Put  up  a  sign  up  list 
for  all  kids  inter- 
ested in  joining  a 
walking  club.  Draw 
pictures,  take  photos 
or  cut  out  magazine^ 
pictures  of  people 
walking  for  fun 
and  exercise. 
Display  near  the 
sign-up  sheet. 
Let  kids  of  all 
ages  join.    Form  the  club,  even 
if  only  two  kids  sign  up.  As 
soon  as  other  kids  see  how  much 
fun  the  club  is  having,  others 
will  join.    As  a  group,  decide 
where  to  walk,  how  fast  (3 
mile/hour  is  moderate  pace  for 
school-agers),  how  many  miles 
(try  one  to  three  miles),  what 
safety  rules  to  follow  and  what 
special  equipment  to  use.  En- 
list volunteers  (parents,  high- 
school  students,  board  members, 
non-program  employees  who  work 
in  your  building,  nearby  busi- 
ness people,  retirees,)  to  join 
the  club. 


Treasure  Troops        On  a  walk- 
for-exercise  at  a  three  to  four 
miles  an  hour  pace,  have  kids 
collect  at  least  one  treasure. 
Treasures  may  be  tangible 
and  small  enough  to  keep, 
such  as  a  ^fhiny,  smooth, 
violet-streaked  stone  or  a 
Pete  Rose  baseball  card. 
Other  treasures  may  be  intan-^ 
gible  or  too  big  to  grasp: 
rainbows,  watching  a  pizza 
dough  being  made  and  tossed 
in  the  air,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  rarely  seen  bird, 
hearing  a  helicopter  land  on 
the  hospital  roof,  listening  to 
the  high  school  practicing  for 
the  upcoming  competition  and 
smelling  the  aroma  of  fresh- 
baked  bread  from  the  bakery. 


Energy  In,  Energy  Out 

Put  out  a  variety  of  snacks 
(carrot  and  celery  sticks,  rai- 
sins, peanut  butter,  graham 
crackers,  boiled  eggs,  apple 
and  orange  slices).   Have  kids 
fill  a  plate  with  the  snacks 
they  want  to  eat.   Before  eat- 
ing, have  them  guess  and  write 
down  how  far  they  can  walk  with 
the  caloric  energy  their  snacks 
will  give  them.   Then  label 
each  snack  with  how  long  they 
can  walk  (at  a  3  mile/hour  pace) 
on  that  food.   For  example, 
1/4  apgle  gives  enough  energy 
for  three  minutes  at  this  pace; 
a  three-inch  carrot  =  2  minutes; 
and  a  three-inch  celery  stick  = 
30  second      Ask  a  nutritionist 
to  help  you  calculate  other 
snack  foods.    Or  use  a  calorie 
guide;  5  calories  give  enough 
energy  for  one  minute  of  three 
miles  per  hour  walking.  Once 
everyone  knows  how  energy  their 
food  will  give  them,  munch 
away.    Next,  go  use  the  snack 
energy  for  a  walk. 


T 


Challenging  Feats      Plan  activi- 
ties related  to  a  child  with  a 
handicap  that  limits  their  use 
of  one  or  both  feet.   Call  a 
special  needs  school  or  program 
for  help  with  this.  Activities 
can  include:    "Adopt  a  child  or 
children  for  one  month:  visit 
once  a  week,  make  special 
greeting  cards  to  send,  plan 
and  give  a  party,   and  invite 
children  to  your  program  space 
for  a  special  craft  project. 
Other  experiences  could  include 
a  "Walk-A-Thon"  to  raise  money 
for  a  piece  of  special  equip- 
ment for  the  "adopted"  child; 
physically  challenging  games 
(three-legged  races;  basketball 
in  wheelchairs  or  hopping  on 
both  feet). 


Toe  Painting 

With  regular 
art  brushes 
and  thicker 
paint,  try  ^' 
painting  pic- 
tures with 
toes  only.  If 
possible,  find 
someone  local- 
ly who,  be- 
cause of  a 
disability, 
paints  as  a 
hobby  or  for 
work.  Ask 
them  to  share 
their  talent 
and  toe  paint- 
ing tips. 
Write  to: 
Association  of 
Handicapped 
Artists,  503 
Brisbane  Bldg 
Buffalo,  NY 
14203  for  in- 
formation 
about  disabled 
artists. 
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Art 

Ambulations 

Sketch  pad 
and  pen  in 
handy  walk 
leisurely. 


Stop  to 
draw 


buildings, 
machinesi 
natural 
environmenti 
people  and 
animals. 
Variation:  make 
photos  instead. 


I  Tennis  Shoe 
Decorating 

Using  either 
I  old  or  present 
I  tennis  shoes, 
have  kids  de- 
corate with 
paints,  magic 
!  markers,  or 
dyes.  Encou- 
rage symbols^ 
or  designs 
related 
walking. 


Famous  Foot       Wilma  Rudolph, 
Florence  Griffith-Joyner,  Carl 
Lewis,  Evelyn  Ashford,  Edwin 
Moses,  (TRACK)...  Tiffany  Chin, 
Brian  Britano,  Debbi  Thomas, 
Katarina  Vit,  (ICE  SKAT^I^G)... 


Sacajawea  (SHOSHONE  GUIDE  FOR 
LEWIS  &  CLARK*)...  Fred  Astaire, 
Sammy  Davis,  Jr,  Michael  Jack- 
son, Isador  Duncan  (DANCERS). 
Read  books,  draw  murals,  create 
magazine  collages,  tell  and  record 
stories,  write  and  perform  plays 
or  mock  "Academy  Awards"  to  por- 
tray people  with  famous  feet. 


Mountain  Climbing     A  fun  and 

learning  experience  is  a 
planned  trip  to  climb  a  small  moun 
tain.   This  will  let  kids  find  out 
how  important  their  feet  are  in 
holding  on  rocks  and  crevices  as 
they  climb  upward.     After  spen- 
ding three  to  four  weeks  increas- 
ing their  walking  skills  and  sta- 
mina, a  mountain  climb  would  put 
t^ose  new  skills  and  muscle 
strength  to  good  use.    Prepare  for 
this  event  by  getting  books  on  the 
topic  from  the  library  or  book- 
store,  having  a  known  climber 
share  their  ideas,  planning  what 
equipment  is  needed,  what 
clothes  and  shoes  to  wear, 
what  kind  of  food  to  eat 
before  and  during  the  climb, 
and  what  safety  rules  to 
follow.    Resources:  Sierra 
Club  or  State  Park  Ranger. 
Read  about  Annie  Smith  Peck,^ 
a  mountain  climber* 


Stopping  Up      Discover  feet- 
related  careers.   Find  books, 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles 
and  movies.   Look  in  want  ads. 
What  jobs  are  available? 
What's  the  pay?  Find 
out  the  pay  and  educa 
tion  or  training  re- 
quired.  Arrange  for 
mini-apprentices: 
match  one  child  with  one  work- 
site for  one  to  two  hours. 

Suggested  careers: 
ballerina,  football 
player,  pianist  or 
organist,  runner, 
podiatrist,  bicyclist, 
shoe  factory  worker, 
shoe  salesperson,  weaver, 
orthopedic  surgeon.... 
Create  "Feet  Career" 
prop  boxes  for  kids  to 
use  in  spontaneous  and 
self -directed  dramatic 
play.   Older  school-agers  may 
like  to  collect  and  label  boxes. 


Casting 

Arrange  for  a 
visit  with  an 
orthopedist  to 
see  how  casts 
are  made  and 
removed. 


IMora  Casting       Prepare  plaster- 
of-paris  (obtain  ingredients  and 
directions  at  arts  &  crafts  store). 
Find  or  make  impressions  of  feet 
in  sand  or  mud.   Try  to 
have  a  variety  of 
foot  forms:  birds, 
animals,  people. 
Examine  feet  for 
different 
characteristics. 
Discuss  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  webbed  feet;  high 
or  low  arches;  two,  three  or  five 
toes;  four  or  two  feet....  Paint 
plaster  molds  as  desired.^  


♦  Ohliarm's  book*  on  thooo  «OMn  •voUobU  frmi  Mitlonot  WoionU  «Utqry  Projict,  PO  Box  3718,  Sonto  Rooo*  CA  86402,  707HX2eH5874. 
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HHaximlxIng  Staff  Deyelopmeni  With  Peer  Coaches 


What  is  the  number  one 
'  ingredient  necessary  for 
jtNTOviding  quality  school- 
Uge  programs?   "The  staff!" 
is  the  answer  given  by 
j  directors •   Even  a  well- 
:  equipped  program  is  only  as 
'good  as  how  staff  use  the 
provisions*  Conversely, 
programs  operating  with 
limited  materials  and  sup- 
plies can  be  remarkably 
augmented  by  how  well  staff 
plan  and  perform.  There- 
fere,  the  development  and 
training  of  workers  must  be 
placed  high  on  the  priority 
list  for  programs*   At  the 
same,  it  must  be  balanced 
against  time  and  monetary 
constraints* 

Peer  coaching  is  a  success- 
ful solution  to  this  dUem- 
ma.    Ck>aching  creates  a 
framework  within  which 
feedback  and  support  for 
individual  staff  can  take 
place*   As  coaches  work 
together,  they  gain  insight 
into  their  own  strengths 
and  their  own  weaknesses* 


The  distinct  advantages  of 
this  training  system  are: 

*  Requires  only  one  or  two 
staff  be  released  from 
their  regular  assignments 
for  short  periods  of  time, 

*  ProvfJes  hands-on  practice 
of  newly  acquired  SAC 
program  techniques,  and 

*  Operates  with  minimal  or 
no  financial  costs* 


To  Institute  Peer  Coaching: 

[]  Structure  coaching  teams 
into  pairs  or  chains* 
Pairing  into  teams  of  two 
works  best  for  staff  with 


approximately  the  same  le- 
vel of  education  and  ex- 
perience (or  stage  of  pro- 
fessional development)*  Use 
a  chain  approach  when  staff 
have  widely  different  deve- 
lopmental levels*   For  ex- 
ample, in  Sam's  first  year 
of  SAC,  he  could  be  coached 
by  Tamika,  who  is  in  her 
fifth  year*   Tamika  could 
be  coached  by  Maria,  who 
has  ten  years  of  experi- 
ence*  Another  adaption 
would  be  for  Maria  to  coach 
both  Tamika  and  Sam,  and 
for  Tamika  to  coach  Maria, 
In  small  programs,  the 
chain  system  may  be  the 
best  option*   Or  two  or 
more  small  programs  may 
want  to  work  together  in 
coordinating  paired  teams* 

[]  Establish  peer  coaching 
teams  or  chains  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer 
program  (or  another  desig- 
nated start-up  period)* 
Within  the  first  ten  days, 
meet,  in  teams,  to  discuss 
problems  and  issues*  Each 
person  selects  one  problem 
area  (transitions,  parent 
contacts,  discipline)  that 
they  wish  to  concentrate 
on*   Then,  convey  this  in- 
formation to  the  program 
director* 

□  Set  up  appropriate  times 
for  each  team  member  to 
observe  the  other  in  the 
questioned  contact*  For 
example,  Jane  has  had  pro- 
blems communicating  with 
parents*   Her  partner.  Bob 
observes  her  from  4:30  to 
5:30  PM  when  parent  contact 
is  high*   Likewise,  Bob, 
who  has  problems  with  tran- 
sition from  one  activity  to 
the  next,  is  observed  by 
Jane  from  11:45  to  12:45  PM 


when  transitions  between 
indoor  and  outdoor  and 
lunch  occur*   Plan  for  co- 
verage of  the  children 
while  the  observers  are 
absent,  using  volunteers  or 
juggling  other  staff  assign 
ments* 

[]  Share  observations  with 
each  other,  within  coaching 
teams*   Discuss  what  did 
and  did  not  work,  making 
suggestions  for  continuance 
and  for  improvements*  This 
dialogue  will  result  in  new 
strategies  for  dealing  with 
respective  issues*  Then, 
try  these  new  strategies 
with  the  children  or  pa- 
rents*  If  appropriate, 
first  try  new  techniques 
with  a  small  group,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bob  with  the 
transition  problem*  Addi- 
tional support,  direction 
and  suggestions  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  director* 

[]  Arrange  for  each  team  to 
"job  trade"*   This  simply 
means  that  they  trade 
places  for  one  day*  Job 
trading  allows  individuals 
to  experience  how  others  in 
similar  positions  organize 
their  space,  store  mate- 
rials, and  write  plans* 
Each  will  gain  new  program 
ideas  as  well  as  insight 
about  their  peer  coach* 

This  model  for  staff  deve- 
lopment and  training  pro- 
vides staff  with  concrete 
help  in  their  work*   It  can 
stand  alone  or  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  more  tra- 
ditional training  modes* 

<><>  By  Kathlean  J.  Hurphy* 
ChUd  Development  Programs, 
Latchkey  Division,  Hayward 
Unified  School  District,  CA, 
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What  to  do  when  everything's  out-of-control 


Six-year  old  Lamar  was  sit- 
ting quietly  on  the  floor. 
He  smiled  as  he  moved  and 
jumped  matchtx}x  cars  and 
miniature  hero  figures  over 
and  under  ramps  and  barri- 
cades. 

Within  minutes,  Lamar^s 
life  was  turned  upside 
down.    An  authorized  child 
protective  caseworker  had 
entered  the  school-age  pro- 
gTam  and  had  informed  the 
program  director  that  Lamar 
was  being  placed  in  their 
protective  custody.  Lamar, 
unsure  of  what  was  happening, 
looked  bewildered  and  a 
little  frightened.    He  kept 
saying:  "I  want  to  stay 
here  til  my  mom  comes  for 
me.".   The  caseworker  would 
not  give  any  reason  why 
Lamar  was  beii^  taken. 
Thirty  minutes  later,  La- 
mar's mother  came  to  the 
program  to  take  Lamar  home. 
She  was  unaware  that  Lamar 
had  been  taken  into  protec- 
tive custody. 


What  Do  You  Do?  How  Do 
You  Handle  This  Situation? 

►  Ask  the  caseworker  for 
authorization  to  take  a 
child  from  your  program. 


►  Find  out  if  the  child's 
parents  or  guardian  have 
been  informed  and  where 
their  child  wiU  be.  If 
the   caseworker  cannot  give 
you  this  information,  con- 
tact the  child  protective 
supervisor. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  La- 
mar, the  parent  has  not 
been  informed,  assist  the 
parent  in  securing  informa- 
tion about  their  child. 


►  Suspend  judgement  about 
whether  the  child's  family 
may  or  may  not  have  abused 
their  child.    Whether  guil- 
ty or  not  guilty,  the  fami- 
ly needs  the  emotional  sup- 
port of  trusted  and  known 
persons  at  this  time. 

►  Allow  the  parent  to 
express  their  feelings  of 
shock,  anger,  embarrass- 
ment, concern,  and  fear. 
Actively  listen!! 

►  Discuss  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Lamar  and  his 
mother  with  the  other  chil- 
dren in  the  program.  The 
kids  will  have  questions 

and  concerns  for  Lamar  and 
for  themselves.  Answer 
questions  as  truthfully  and 
matter-of-factly  as  possi- 
ble.  Be  honest  when  you  do 
not  have  the  answers  or 
cannot  answer  because  of 
confidentiality. 

►  Arrange  for  continued 
contact  with  Lamar  and  his 
family  if  possible.  This 
may  be  a  phone  call  to  ask 
how  his  mother  is  doing  OR 
letters  from  the  kids  to 
Lamar. 

►  Process  what  has  hap- 
pened with  the  whole  child 
care  staff.    Invite  a  child 
abuse  professional  to 
assist  with  this. 

►  Check  with  your  state's 
child  welfare,  child  re- 
source and  referral,  or 
legal  services  agency  for 
answers  to  any  legal  ques- 
tions related  to  your  re- 
sponsibilities or  yours  and 
parents'  rights. 

►  Outline  and  plan  your 
program's  role  in  prevent- 
ing child  abuse. 


RESOURCES 


Child  Care  Law  Center  Q 

22  Second  Street,  5th  Floor  fn» 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105  CO. 
415-495-5498 


National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse 
332  S  Michigan  Ave,  Ste  950 
Chicago,  IL  60604 
312-663-3520 


PARTNERS  IN  PREVENTION 

CA  Child  Care  R&R  Network 

809  Lincoln  Way 

San  Francisco,  CA  94122 

415-661-1714 

This  child  abuse  training 
program  for  child  care 
providers  has  available: 

*  "Making  A  Difference", 

a  70+  page  handbook,  and 

♦  Two  videos:  "Out  of 
Harm^s  Way*'  and  "Taking 
Care".   $26.50  each  for 
non-California  programs. 


A  child's  world  of  play  can  ba  turnad 
upalda  down  by  child  abuaa. 
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Promoiing  "Free  Play":  The  Core  of  SAC 


Curriculum 


I  Many  people  ask  us*  (Karen 
Haas-Foletta  and  the  West 
Portola  Center  for  After 
School  Recreation  and  Edu- 
cation staff)  why  our  room 
arrangement  works  so  suc- 
cessfully.  One  major  rea- 
son is  our  high  adult-child 
ratio  (1:10).    We  also  have 
a  large  indoor  space  which 
is  divided  into  well- 
defined  interest  areas. 
However,  most  importantly, 
we  are  dedicated  to  meeting 

QUIET  AREA 


  ^eeds  of  school-age 

childiw  .    Many  choices  are 
built  in*     ,ie  structured 
environ      t.  Children 
decide  '    dt  activities  they 
wish  tu  ursue. 

The  fo  -Owing  is  a  freeze- 
frame   f  what  our  program 
looks  liue  durii^  a  typical 
free-play  period. 

Free  play,  our  free  choice 
time,  is  the  core  of  our 


On  the  rug,  three  children  hold  our 
pet  rat,  guinea  pig  and  rabbit. 


Two  girls  play  the  piano. 


curriculum.   Free  choice 
works  for  us  because  the 
planned  interests  areas, 
although  continuously 
changing,  structure  the 
environment. 

4:30  P.M.  Sbcty-five 
children  are  present.  They 
have  already  had  an  out- 
doors time,  eaten  snack  and 
have  done  their  homework. 
Now  is  free-choice  time 
both  in  and  outdoors. 


SCIENCE  TABLE 


Three  butterflies,  just  as 
they  hatch  out  of  their 
cocoons,  capture  the  atten- 
tion of  one  six-year-old. 


The  wooden  train  set 
occupies  three  boys. 


One  child,  sitting  on  a  bean 
bag  chair,  reads  a  book. 


Sprawled  on  the  couch, 
two  trade  stickers. 


At  the  art  table,  an  adult 
leader  guides  six  kids  as 
they  work  out  with  clay. 


Over  at  another  table,  a  couple 
of  school-agers  cut-and-paste 
pictures.   Two  more  make  paper 
spaceships. 


0<w 


THIRD  GRADE  AREA 


DRESS-UP 

Putting  on  adult-size 
clothes,  three 
girls  and  a  boy 
are  absorbed  in 
playing  house. 


Five  youngsters  recreate  an  office. 
They  divide  themselves  into  roles  as 
president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  general  office  workers.   Mats  are 
propped  up.    Nearby,  a  staff  member 
and  a  child  play  a  board  game. 


OLDER  CHILDREN'S  ROOM 


Across  the  hall,  in  the  sometimes  library,  two  preadolescents 
sketch  on  drawing  pads^   Two  others  play  a  game;  one  continues 
his  homework. 


Two  challenge  each  other 
to  checkers  while  one 
enjoys  spectator  ^orts. 


OUTSIDE  PLAY  YARD 


The  eight  adult  leaders  are  strategically 
spaced  throughout  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
arenas.    One  is  in  the  library  with  her 
group;  four  are  in  the  main  room;  two  are 
outside;  and  the  eighth  is  in  the  kitchen 
cleaning  up  snack. 


The  remaining  twenty  children  hop  on  pogo 
balls,  play  dodge  ball,  jump  rope  and 
participate  in  mini-tennis  game  and  other 
active  games. 


A  large  structure  has  been  erected 
out  of  wooden  blocks  by  three 
'l)uiiders".   They  position  the 
largest  blocks  so  that  others  will 
not  knock  down  their  work. 


Frani  ^SchooL-Aga  Idaaa  and  Aotlvltlas 
for  Aftar  School  PrograM"  by  Karan 
Haaa-FoLatta  and  Hichala  Cbglay.  Soon 
to  ba  pubLlahad  by  School  Aga  NQfTEa. 
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Wellesley  School^e  Care  Expert 
In  NAEYC  Board  Elections 


^Michelle  "Mickey"  Seligson 
lis  the  leading  expert  in 
the  field  of  school-age 
care.    She  has  been  the 
Director  of  the  School-Age 
Child  Care  Project  at  Wel- 
lesley College  for  the  past 
ten  years.    She  is  running 
for  election  to  the  Board 
of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children  (NAEYC).  The 
ballot  appears  in  the  May 
issue  of  "Young  Children." 

SAN:    How  do  you  see 
school-age  care  fitting 
within  the  scope  of 
NAEYC 's  mission? 

Seligson:    NAEYC,  by  the 
definition  of  early  child- 
hood education,  includes 
children  from  birth  through 
age  eight.  Therefore, 
school-age  care  is  a  legi- 
timate part  of  NAEYC's 
mandate. 

Beyond  that,  the  field  of 
school-age  care  is  just  as 
important  to  children,  as 
early  childhood  programs 
are  to  preschoolers.  Chil- 
dren in  SAC  may  be  bene- 
fiting in  ways  that  have 
not  been  measured  because 
we  are  not  doing  longitudi- 
nal studies.  However,  many 
of  us  see  the  benefits  of 
quality  programs. 

NAEYC's  guidelines  for 
developmentally  appropriate 
practices  recommends  child- 
centered  programs  that  al- 
low children  to  grow  in  all 
areas  of  development.  This 
philosophy,  while  seldom 
evident  in  our  elementary 
schools,  is  directly 
aligned  with  quality 
school-age  care. 


SAN:  What  role  do  you  see 
NAEYC  playing  in  reference 
to  school-age  care? 

Seligson:    NAEYC  has  a 
role  in  speaking  for  the 
staffing  and  salary  issues 
which  directly  affect 
school-age  care.    We  need 
to  depend  on  NAEYC  to 
take  a  lead  in  advocating 
for  staffing  and  salary 
improvements.    NAEYC  can 
also  benefit  from  the 
training  experience  of  this 
field.   SAC  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  its  own  im- 
provement rather  than  hav- 
ing available  university  or 
federal  training,  such  as 
CDA.    As  a  field,  we  have 
developed  training  models 
directly  from  a  "best  prac- 
tices" approach. 

SAN:    What  about  NAEYC»s 
role  related  to  school-age 
care  programming? 

Seligson:    NAEYC  has  the 
responsibility  to  help 
spread  the  message  that 
school-age  child  care  is, 
not  only  valuable  from  a 
safety  point  of  view>  but 
also  from  its  programming 
approach  which  is  growth 
enhancing  without  being 
academic. 

The  growing  number  of 
school-age  professionals 
has  helped  develop  and  im- 
prove not  only  school-age 
care  but  the  whole  chUd 
care  field.   These  profes- 
sionals are  a  valuable  re- 
source to  NAEYC  as  the 
Association  expands  its 
scope  from  its  traditional 
preschool  and  kindergarten 
focus  to  include  the  ele- 
mentary-age programs. 


A  child-centered  approach 
is  not  limited  to  the  pre- 
school setting.   The  pre- 
school -  school  -  and  after 
school  programs  are  inter- 
related in  that  they  should 
all  reflect  the  developmen- 
tal and  individual  needs 
of  the  child.    Each  setting 
has  something  to  learn 
from  the  other.  Informal 
learning  environments  may 
be  as  important  as,  if  not 
more  important  than,  formal 
learning  settings. 

Because  of  the  important 
contributions  of  school-age 
child  care  to  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  children, 
it  should  not  be  short- 
changed because  it  is  dif- 
ferent.    Preschool,  school 
or  school-age  care  —  all 
should  be  equally  valued  in 
terms  of  funding,  moni- 
toring of  quality,  and 
seriousness  of  purpose. 
SAC  professionals,  working 
with  NAEYC,  can  assure 
that  this  happens. 

SAC 

conferences 

WHEN  SCHOOL  OUT  -  WHAT 
THEN?  4th  Annual  Conference 
Lancaster,  PA 
July  27-28,  1989 

Contact: 

Marcia  Gluntz  /  Lisa  Zimmer 
717-396-6800    /  717-393-1735 
Lancaster  YWCA 
110  Lime  St 
Lancaster,  PA  17602 
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CSAC  Empowers 
SAC  Professionals 

In  spite  of  a  flu  that 
struck  both  presenters  and 
conferees,  The  Seventh 
Annual  School-Age  Childcare 
and  Recreation  Conference 
boasted  over  1000  in  atten- 
dance and  over  150  work- 
shops.  The  largest  school- 
age  care  conference  in  the 
country,  it  influences,  not 
only  Cedifornia,  but  the 
rest  of  the  States  and 
Canada.    About  ten  per  cent 
of  the  participants  were 
from  out  of  state,  inclu- 
ding Connecticut,  Missouri 
and  New  Jersey.   Fifty  per 
cent  were  from  recreation 
programs. 

Concerns  Voiced: 

o    School-based,  school- 
administered  programs  that 
are  not  licensed,  have  an 
adult/child  ratio  of  1:25 
and  tend  to  be  extension  of 
school  and  adult-directed; 

o  Finding  and  training 
qualified  staff; 

o  Supervising  and  motiva- 
ting staff,  especially 
those  with  minimal  school- 
age  training  and  experience; 

o  The  reputation  of  leisure 
activities  as  frivolous. 


Ideas  aiared 

Fund-Raisingg    One  program, 
located  near  a  limited  par- 
king area,  rented  their 
parking  lot  spaces  during 
weekend  sports  and  enter- 
tainment events.  Their 
profit?    $2000  !!  (Dawne 
Stirling,  Seattle,  WA) 

Supervising:    Supervise  a 
person  as  they  need  to  be 


supervised,  not  as  you  like 
to  supervise  or  as  you  like 
to  be  supervised.  (Ann 
Phillips,  San  Francisco, 
CA) 

Effecting  Legislations  Form 
a  coalition.  Document 
facts.  Assess  needs.  Set 
priorities.  Tally  costs, 
and  Locate  money.  (Diane 
Link  Schinnerer,  Mayor  of 
San  Ramon,  CA) 

Cofllitgon-Buildings  Learn 
to  use  the  language  of  the 
different  groups.  Avoid 
trigger  words  that  induce 
separation.   For  example, 
some  school  staff  react 
negatively  to  the  term 
"child-directed".  Instead, 
talk  about  child-selected 
experiences.  (Sue  Lawyer, 
Tulsa,  OK) 

From  Workshop  Descriptions: 

"OK  Everybody   -  Lineup" 
Too  much  regimentation  and 
bootcamp  techniques  dis- 
courages creativity  and 
spontaneity.   A  look  at 
alternative  techniques  for 
running  a  program  with  more 
warmth  and  caring.  (Edna 
Gibson,  Clayton,  CA) 

"But  What  Will  the  Parents 
Say?"    Working  together 
with  parents,  community 
agencies  can  provide  impor- 
tant healthy  sexual  devel- 
opment components  to  child 
enriching  programs.  Invol- 
ving parents  will  ensure 
program  success  while  sup- 
porting their  parenting 
role.   (Carol  Lyke,  San 
Francisco,  CA). 

For  more  information  about 
the  consortium,  contact: 
CSAC,  3221  20th  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA  98110 
415-826-1669 
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Directors' 
Seminar 

Schod-Age  Child  Caret 
Achieving  Excellence 

Advanced  Seminars  in  Day 
Care  Administration  at 
Wheelock  College 
June  18  -  23,  1989 

Designed  primarily  for 
directors  of  existing  SACC 
programs.   Also,  appro- 
priate for  newcomers  to  the 
field. 

Peurticipants  will  learn: 

o  How  to  evaluate  space, 

curriculum  and  schedule 
o  How  to  recruit,  train  and 

supervise  staff 
o  How  to  serve  the  special 

needs  child 
o  Administrative  models  and 

role  of  public  schools 
o  Elements  of  quality 
o  Current  developments  in 

policy,  regulations,  and 

legislation 

Contact: 

Advanced  Day  Care  Seminars 
Continuing  Education 
Wheelock  College 
200  The  Riverway 
Boston,  MA  02215 
617-734-5200 

Software  for 
School^agers 

Looking  for  computer  soft- 
ware for  school-agers  that 
is  both  fun  and  educational? 

Try  Teddy  Bear-rels  of  Fun* 
This  is  a  graphics  program 
with  a  total  package:  the 
Teddy^s  Art  Shc^,  the  pro- 
gram disk,  and  instruction 
&  activity  booklets.  $39.95 
Developmental  Learning 
Materials,  1  DLM  Park 
Allen,  TX  75002 
800-527  4747 


SACCA  News 

School- Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  Second  Annual 
National  Conference 

November  1,  1989 

1989  NAEYC  Conference 

Atlanta,  OA 

A  full  day  of  training 
opportunities  fc?  the  prac- 
titioner and  adnJnistrator. 
A  Practitioner  Track  and 
an  Administrative  Track 
will  be  offered  in  this 
full  day  of  training. 

An  Update  Session  on  SACC 
policy:  Local,  State,  and 
Federal 

November  2,  1989,   9  -  12N 
1989  NAEYC  Amiual  Pre- 
Conference  Session 

This  half  day  session  wiU 
teing  together  SACC  practi- 
tioners with  state  and  lo- 
cal policymakers  and  admin- 
istrators to  present  an 
update  of  local,  state  and 
federal  policy  initiatives 
on  SACC.   fakers  will 
share  successful  models  of 
coordination,  planning  and 
financing  for  start-up, 
expansion,  and  improvement 
of  school-age  programs. 
Seed  grant  programs,  city- 
wide  coordination  projects, 
technical  assistance  and 
training  projects,  use  of 
public  schools,  and  welfare 
reform  projects  will  be 
discussed. 

Contact:  Ellen  Gannett 
SACC  Project 
Wellesley  College  Center 
for  Research  on  Women 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
617-235-0320    Ext  2544 
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PromoUng  the  Flow  of  Creative  Juices 
Within  the  Boundaries  of  Safety  and  Security 


A  8chooL-ege  girL  contampLetes  before  adding  the  finishing  touches  to  har 
erti&tic  effort.    Notice  that  the  edges  of  the  drawing  paper  in  this  photo 
and  the  fingerpainting  tray  in  the  photo  below  act  as  safe  borders  within 
which  schooL-agers  can  pui'sue  creative  risks. 


^mm  '  JiWWWLJ^WKr:W-^-  ^^^^M 

Being  an  "artist**  may  have  aone  drawbackty 
as  shown  by  the  wrinkled  nost  on  this  young 
achooL-agar. 
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What  Is  the  Magic  of  Coloring  Books? 
Fostering  Cooperative  Working  Patterns 
Reaching  Beyond  Time-Out 
Controlling  Aggressive  Children 
Stumbling  Along  the  SAC  Professional  Path 
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iBiumbling  Along  the  SAC  Professional  Path 


ERIC 


Like  the  long,  uphill  bat- 
tle of  African-Americans  to 
be  bona-fide,  integral, 
full  members  of  the  United 
States,  the  child  care  pro- 
fession has  struggled  to  be 
accepted  and  worthy,  both 
lin  their  own  and  society's 
eyes. 

SAC,  as  part  of  child  care, 
has  been  encumbered  by  two 
historical  impediments. 
Women,  too  long  viewed 
as  "second-class  citizens" 
make  up  the  majority  of 
child  care  professionals. 
Especially  in  the  child 
care  field,  women  have 
tended  towards  sacrificing 
their  own  needs  (including 
financial)  for  the  better- 
ment of  families  and  socie- 
ty- 

This  problem  relates  to  the 
second  stumbling  block. 
Although  we,  as  a  country, 
give  lip  service  to  the 
importance  of  caring  for 
children,  we  do  not  give 
concrete  evidence  that  we 
believe  what  we  say.  We 
willingly  pay  baseball  pla- 
yers and  entertainment  fi- 
gures millions  of  dollars 
in  salary.   Yet,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  reluctantly  pay 
minimum  wages  to  carers  and 
educators  of  children.  A 
child  care  professional 
receiving  thirty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  consi- 
dered highly  paid!!  For 
direct  caregivers,  the 
figure  drops  to  fifteen 
thousand. 

Similar  to  African- 
Americans,  we  are  seeking 
to  change  lip-service  to 
reality  by  changing  our 
name.   From  nursery  school 
teacher  to  child  care  wor- 
ker to  caregiver  to  child 

©  1060  Soh^o^  Af*  NOTU 
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care  professional.  SAC 
also  has  been  trying  out 
names:  leader,  group 
leader,  counselor,  camp 
counselor,  school-age  care 
professional. 

We  continually  change  our 
label  -  our  name  -  in  hopes 
of  changing  how  we  perceive 
ourselves  and  how  we  are 
perceived. 

In  "Early  ChUdhood  Job 
Titles:  One  Step  Toward 
Professional  Status"  (Young 
Children,  9/82)  Hostetler 
and  Klugman  assert: 

One  of  the  first  requisites 
to  professionalism  will  be 
self-definition,  and  the 
recognition  that  the  early 
childhood  field  needs  to 
identify  commonalities 
among  those  who  work  \  ith 
young  children,  while  al- 
lowing for  diversity. 

However,  finding  a  common 
name  has  not  been  easy.  In 
the  same  article,  the  au- 
thors recommended  four  job 
titles  for  the  different 
levels  of  responsibility. 
None  of  those  job  titles 
are  in  common  use  today, 
seven  years  later! 

Changing  Our  Name  is  Both 
Not  Easy  and  Not  Enough. 

What  is  needed  is  a  total 
turn-about.    We  cannot  de- 
pend on  our  communities  to 
value  our  professional  work 
unless  we  are  willing  to 
take  the  first  steps. 
Having  a  unifying  name 
would  be  helpful,  but  not 
essential. 

What  we  must  do  is  reject 
conditions  (  low  pay,  low 
status,  nonexistent  bene- 


fits) which  say  to  our- 
selves and  others  that  we 
are  not  worth  more  and 
which  undermine  the  impw- 
tant  contributions  we  make. 
We  need  to  seek  out  and 
accept  conditions  (higher 
salaries,  real  benefits, 
better  woricing  conditions 
and  development  ally  appro- 
priate practices)  which 
suppcMTt  us:  the  profession- 
als who  care  for  our 
future. 


As  we  enter  the  90's,  we 
can  see  definite  signs  of 
emerging  professionalism. 
These  signs  include: 

[]  The  increasing  demand 
for  higher  salaries  for 
direct  care  workers  and 
directors.   In  one  case,  a 
new  director  made  it  a 
condition  of  acceptance 
that  the  salaries  of  the 
child  care  workers  be 
raised  above  minimum  wage. 

[]  Preliminary  work  to  de- 
velop standards  for  quality 
and  accreditated  SAC  has 
begun.   This  would  extend 
the  NAEYC  accreditation 
requirements. 

[]  A  blossoming  awareness 
that,  for  many  connected 
with  SAC  ,  this  is  not  just 
work  for  a  year  or  two. 
Instead,  this  is  life-long 
work,  devoted  to  promoting 
and  ensuring  quality  care 
for  school-age  children c 
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Now  that  you  have  had  time 
to  get  a  walking  regime  in 
place,  using  the  ideas  in 
the  May/ June  *89  issue, 
here  are  few  more  sugges- 
tions to  explore. 


Walking  Sticks  Hunt 

Go  on  a  walk-hunt  to  find 
walking  sticks.   Look  for 
materials,  such  as  tree 
branches,  discarded  broom 
sticks  or  mop  handles. 
Walking  sticks  cai^  be  made 
out  of  oak,  hickory,  maple, 
aluminum,  hard  plastic... 

The  best 
length 
to  make 
the  stick 
is  from 
ground- 
to-wrist 
or  from 
ground- 
to-elbow. 
Let  kids 
experiment 
to  find 
the  best 
length 
for  them. 


Walking  Easier 

Try  this  exercise  to  see 
the  benefits  of  walking 
sticks.    First,  one  child 
steps  on  a  scale  and  notes 
their  weight.   Then,  while 
leaning  on  a  walking  stick, 
they  note  their  weight  a- 
gain.   The  difference  in 
weight  is  what  is  shifted 
from  their  leg  muscles  to 
their  upper  body.  The 
stick  helps  them  use  more 
of  their  body,  thus  added 
muscle  power  to  move  for- 
ward, especially  on  uphill 
terrain.    Make  a  big  chart 
to  record  their  weights 
wit^  and  without  sticks. 


Testing  Roads 

Walk  on  different  road  sur- 
faces and  terrains:  paved, 
dirt,  rock,  cobbled,  sandy 
beach,  hilly,  small  moun- 
tain, stream  beds,  muddy 
fields.    Compare  time, 
energy  level,  muscle  re- 
sponse (tired?,  aches?,  no 
different  2?),  enjoyment.... 

Ti'ayeiiing  Egypt 

Take  a  trip  to  Egypt,  by 
foot  and  fantasy!    Using  a 
pace  of  three  miles  per 
hour  and  a  daily  schedule 
of  five  hours  of  walking 
per  day,  how  long  would  it 
take  to  "walk"  to  Egypt? 
Map  out  the  route  you  would 
take.   What  other  means  of 
transportation  wouLI  be 
needed?    How  long  ;vouid 
that  take?    How  much  would 
it  cost? 


Once  in  Egypt,  plan  out  a 
walking  tour.    Where  would 
you  go?    What  would  you 
visit?    What  supplies  would 
you  need?    What  kind  of 
food  would  be  available? 

Additional  Activities; 

Visits  from  a  person  who 
has  lived  in  Egypt,  an 
archeologist  who  knows 
something  about  "Egyptian 
digs". 

Planning,  making  and  host- 
ing an  Egyptian  snack  or 
lunch. 

Trips  to  the  zoo  to  see 
animals  that  live  in  Egypt. 
This  could  also  include  a 
camel  ride!! 

Read  "Take  a  Trip  to  Egypt" 
by  K.  Lye.   32  pgs 
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M/  Strong  Piayersit 

Play  the  traditional  game 
of  "London  Bridges  Falling 
Down".   Two  kids  face  each 
other  and  form  a  "bridge" 
by  raisi%  their  arms  up 
and  holding  each  others 
hands.   The  rest  of  the 
kids  walk  under  the  bridge 
while  everyone  sings:  "Lon- 
don bridges  falling  down, 
falling  down,  falling  down. 
London  bridges  falling 
down,  my  fair  lady.  Build 
*em  up  with  bricks  and 
mortar,  bricks  and  mortar, 
bricks  and  mortar.  Build 
*em  with  bricks  and  mortar, 
my  fair  lady". 

At  the  end  of  each  verse, 
the  bridge  falls  down  and 
"captures"  the  child  under 
the  bridge.   The  captured 
child  then  chooses  side  of 
the  bridge  they  want  to 
join.   The  game  continues 
until  everyone  is  part  of 
one  side  of  the  bridge. 
Then,  play  a  team  game, 
such  as  TUG  OF  PEACE  

Note:    Change  the  words  of 
this  old  tune  to  a  more 
updated,  relevant  and  non- 
"ism"  version.   Use  your  own 
town  or  state  instead  of 
London.   Substitute  "my 
strong  players"  for  "My 
fair  lady". 

Given  that  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  our  country  *s 
bridges  has  been  a  current 
concern,  this  game  can  be 
used  as  a  starting  point  for 
a  discussion  of  this  problem. 
Visits  to  different  bridges 
(with  an  engineer  along), 
building  bridges  out  of 
blocks  and  electrosets, 
making  maps  of  the  city  and 
routes  people  would  have  to 
take  if  bridges  were  not 
present,  taking  the  bridge- 
less  trip  on  foot  or  by  bus 
are  all  related  activities. 
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llThe  activities  on  this  page 
were  chosen  to  help  chil- 
|dren  be  more  aware  of  how 
^boundaries  (structure)  af-- 
"  feet  how  we  feel  and  act. 
With  increased  awareness, 
I  children  can  learn  to  add, 
modify  or  remove  boundaries 
CI  to  help  them  feel  and  be-- 
Ol^five  better. 

ct 
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Close  Or 

Too  Close? 

The  object  of  this  game  is 
find  out  about  one's  own 
personal  physical  and  psy- 
chological space. 

O  Divide  kids  into  groups 
of  five. 

O  Each  player  takes  a  turn 
at  being  the  center,  with 
the  other  four  forming  a 
circle  around  them. 


O  The  center  player  per- 
forms an  activity  of  their 
choice;  sings,  reads  a 
poem,  acts  out  their  favor- 
ite thing  to  do  (shoots 
baskets)  for  their  group.  v^^'^^l/f^;;;^ 
Before  the  center  player 
begins,  they  silently  com- 
municate how  close  or  how 
far  their  small  "audience" 
should  stand.   The  "audi- 
ence" should  always  main- 
tain a  complete  circle 
around  the  center  player. 


Hold  Onl 

J^Give  each  player  a  small 
paper  bag  and  a  list  of 
objects  to  collect.  For 
indoors,  the  list  might 
include  paper  clips,  compu- 
ter paper,  a  piece  of  gum, 
a  crayon,  baseball 
card,....  If  playing  out- 
doors, stones,  leaves, 
twigs,  candy  wrapper,  bot- 
tle cap,  could  be  listed. 

jf^Divide  into  groups  of 
six  or  stay  as  one  large 
group.    Give  each  group  a 
long  rope.    On  this  rope 
hunt,  there  are  two  rules: 

1.  Find  each  object  on  the 
list  and  place  it  in  your 
paper  bag. 

2.  Hold  onto  the  rope  with 
one  hand  at  all  times. 


J^AUow  about  fifteen  mi- 
nutes for  players  to  find 
all  the  objects. 


O  After  each  child  and 
adult  leader  has  had  a 
chance  to  be  center  "ham", 
discuss  individual  prefer- 
ences for  physical  distance 
and  closeness.    Ask:  How 
can  we  know  how  close  or 
how  far  to  get  to  another 
person?    How  to  we  tell 
others  to  come  closer  and 
to  stand  back?    What  kind 
of  body  language  messages 
do  we  use? 


Variation:    List  materials 
that  can  be  recycled. 
Plan  to: 


1.  use  the  collected  items 
to  recycle  into  an  arts  & 
crafts  activity;  or 

2.  take  the  items  to  a 
recycling  center.    Use  the 
"earned"  money  to  buy  a 
piece  of  play  equipment  for 
the  program. 


Seeing  Dots 

Direct  kids  to  cover  a 
plain,  8  X  11  paper  with 
random  dots.   Then,  they 
swap  their  paper  with  some- 
one else.   Next,  they  draw 
lines  from  dot  to  dot  to 
create  an  image.   Tell  the 
kids  that  there  is  no  right 
answer  to  this  "dot-to- 
dot".    It  is  up  to  them  to 
look,  decide  and  create  out 
of  all  the  dots  on  their 


paper 


mi 

Backward  Bodies 

A  different  twist  to  a 
favorite  self-concept 
activity. 

Each  child  lies  down  on  a 
large  piece  of  plain  paper. 
Another  child  traces  their 
body  outline,  from  head  to 
toe,  on  to  the  paper. 
Next,  they  cut  out  the 
shapes,  turn  the  paper  over 
and  color  their  own  image 
from  the  back. 

Many  children  do  not  think 
about  how  they  look  from 
the  back!    This  will  give 
them  the  opportunity  to 
explore  this  "other  side" 
of  themselves. 

Have  them  write  their  names 
on  the  front  side.  Display 
on  the  walls  and  see  who 
can  guess  who*s  who. 

Seeing  Dote   is  from  "The 
Incredible  Indoors  Games 
Book".     Thanks  to  Nancy 
Maher  for  contributing 
Backwards  Bodies  and  Seeing 
Dots. 
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Conirolling  Aggression  is  NM  Enough 


Within  a  group  of  twenty 
children,  aggressiveness 
will  probably  be  a  problem 
for  at  least  one  child  and 
frequently  more.  Obviously, 
this  can  be  difficult  for 
all  the  children  and  for 
the  adults  who  care  for 
them.   Understanding  the 
aggressive  child  can  help 
formulate  effective 
responses. 

Children  act  aggressively, 
using  their  bodies,  threat- 
ening words  or  objects  to: 

m  Defend  and  protect  them- 
selves, their  ''property"  or 
their  perceived  "rights"; 

■  Get  what  they  want  or 
need  from  another  person; 

■  Harm  themselves  or 
others  OR  destroy  property 
for  no  direct  or  apparent 
benefit; 

■  Imitate  superheroes. 


Aggressive  children  learn 
that  a  forceful  gesture  can 
bring  about  a  desired  re- 
sult.  And  if  not  the 
intended  result,  the  loud 
protests  of  another  child 
and  the  undivided  -  albeit 
negative  -  attention  of  the 
adult  provide  ample  rein- 
forcement for  the  aggres- 
sion.   With  similar  inter- 
actions at  home,  the  ag- 
gressiveness is  maintained 
and  becomes  a  self- 
perpetuating  pattern  of 
interacting.    Once  esta- 
blished in  school-agers, 
such  behavior  patterns  are 
difficult  to  change. 

Adults  often  fail  to  model 
the  positive  social  inter- 
actions that  they  eiq>ect 
of  children.   Adults  inter- 
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rupt  children  when  they 
want  to  speak.   Adults  pit 
their  greater  strength 
against  children  to  force 
compliance.   Children  are 
told  to  "share"  and  to  say 
"Pm  sorry"  as  if  the 
meaning  were  *inherent  in 
the  words.   They  are  put  in 
"time  out"  for  fighting 
over  a  game. 

If  not  the  school-age 
professional,  and  if  not 
the  family,  who  provides 
the  model  to  help  children 
explore  positive  solutions 
that  show  respect  for 
others?     Removing  a  con- 
tested item  fails  to  give 
children  examples  for  re- 
solving aggressive  con- 
flicts.   Reminding  children 
to  "use  words,  not  fists" 
is  not  enough.    What  words? 
How  do  they  use  them? 

Modeling  a  specific  appro- 
priate phrase  and  having 
the  child  repeat  it  to 
the  other  children,  gives  a 
tool  which  can  be  the 
beginning  of  independent 
use.   Asking  children  to 
pose  their  own  solutions 
gives  the  responsibility 
back  to  the  child  and  puts 
them  in  control.  Aggres- 
sive children  will  take 
satisfaction  in  experien- 
cing positive  interactions 
with  their  peers. 

On  the  other  hand,  children 
can  become  powerful  media- 
tors of  their  peers^  beha- 
viors by  learning  skills  to 
deflect  aggression.  With 
adult  support,  kids  can 
learn  to  say  "Stop!  This  is 
mine"  which  can  serve  as  a 
restraint  to  aggression. 

The  build  up  of  feelings 
and  perc^tions  of  a  world 
out  of  order,  to  which 
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children  cannot  intellec- 
tually or  intuitively  make 
sense,  results  in  frustra- 
tion, anger,  hostility, 
fear  and  helplessness. 
Children  who  feel  powerless 
are  frequently  non- 
compliant  as  a  means  of 
exercising  control  over  C 
their  world,  albeit  a  nega- 
tive one. 

Some  aggressive  children 
display  the  macho  behavior 
of  the  ultimate  conquering 
hero  while  inside  they  are 
frightened  and  insecure. 
Their  exterior  is  a  mask 
for  their  inner  feelings  of 
not  being  in  control.  For 
the  adult,  the  challenge 
comes  in  "listening"  to 
what  children  are  saying 
with  their  behavior.  Then 
instead  of  offering  resis- 
tance, the  adult  must  look 
for  ways  to  help  children 
assume  legitimate  control 
over  their  own  actions. 

Looking  Inward 

As  professionals  who  care 
for  school-age  children,  we 
need  to  examine  ourselves, 
and  see,  if  what  we  are 
doing  is  meeting  both  our 
needs  and  the  child *s 
needs.   Are  we  asserting 
our  authority  and  our 
greater  power  over  them  to 
show  who^s  boss?    Are  we 
secure  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge and  support  chil- 
dren's growing  independence 
and  need  for  personal  power? 
By  affirming  who  they  are, 
we  can  can  guide  them  from 
powering  over  others  (ag- 
gression) to  sensing  power 
from  within  themselves. 
Power  from  wiihin  allows 
one  to  wholly  value  one's 
own  self  and  to  value  the 
self  of  others. 

<><>  By  Doris  Martini  Phd 
candidate  In  Child  Develop- 
nant  at  Virginia  Tach. 
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Boundaries  Help  Kids  Stay  in  ffie  Game 


Kids  are  forever  pushing 
the  limits  of  their  bounda- 
ries.  They  are  like  the 
rest  of  the  animal  kingdom 
—  growing  and  stretching, 
pursuing  their  vast  poten- 
tials.  We  need  to  realize 
and  accept  this  part  of 
their  nature.   In  fact,  we 
should  start  to  worry  if 
this  is  not  happening!! 

School-ager  need  limits. 
Yet,  we  need  to  be  extreme- 
ly careful  how  much  we  limit 
them.    It  is  a  fine  line 
between  maintaining  control 
and  stifling  growth,  crea- 
tivity and  self-expression. 
Get  ready  to  spend  a  life- 
time adjusting  and  fine- 
tuning  boundaries.    Get  set 
to  have  fun  at  the  same 
time.  On  your  mark?  GO! 

Physical     Set  boundaries 
that  are  crystal  clear. 
Use  lots  of  cones  (one 
every  one  to  two  feet)  or 
bright  yellow  rope,  if  you 
are  outside.   Enlist  the 
kids  to  help  set  up  the 
limits.    Make  it  a  game  to 
learn  where  the  boundary 
is.   This  can  be  as  simple 
as  creatively  moving  around 
the  perimeter:  hop,  skip, 
shuffle-step,  go  backwards. 

Before  starting  to  play, 
decide  on  a  natural  conse- 
quence for  going  outside 
the  boundary,  like  "Come 
back  in,  but  you're 
frozen.". 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  tricky  part  you  We 
all  been  waiting  for... 

Behavioral   In  a  similar 
way  that  kids  need  to  see 
and  understand  the  physical 
boundaries,  they  desperately 
need  to  know  what  acdons 
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are  supported  by  you,  the 
leader,  and  which  ones  are 
not  acceptable,  especially 
in  a  group  context. 

Behavioral  boundaries  also 
need  to  be  as  clear  and 
consistent  as  possible. 
When  setting  up  and  asking 
for  adherence  to  behavioral 
guidelines,  be  doubly  sure 
that  a  double  standard  is 
not  in  effect.   Kids  are 
extremely  adept  at  seeing  a 
double  standard;  leadership 
will  be  undermined  in  no 
time.   Be  equal  in  treat- 
ment of  various  behaviors. 

As  an  agency,  school,  pro- 
gram or  family,  sit  down, 
negotiate,  and  write  out  a 
set  of  behavioral  guide- 
lines.   Use  a  process  of 
consensus  to  reach  deci- 
sions on  specific  guide- 
lines.   Keep  open  minds, 
compromise  when  necessary, 
and  agree  to  pitch-in  un- 
qualified support.   Be  sure 
to  leave  room  for  different 
styles  and  personalities. 

Each  guideline  walks  a  fine 
line  between  being  too 
strict  or  too  lenient,  too 
specific  or  too  general,  or 
simply  not  clear  enough. 

Let^s  define  a  good  beha- 
vioral guideline,  by  exam- 
ple. 

Listen  with  quality  at- 
tention to  the  leader  and 
other  kids  when  they  have 
the  "floor",  as  they  speak. 

Define  one^s  own  perso- 
nal space.    Recognize  that 
others  have  their  own  per- 
sonal space.   Respect  the 
personal  space  of  others  by 
leaving  it  immediately  when 
asked  by  leader  or  child. 
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^Treat  others  with  respect 
by  asking  politely,  in  a 
normal  voice,  "Please  leave 
me  alone". 

Recognize  which  actions 
are  in  the  "spirit  of  play" 
and  which  are  not.  Adjust 
behavior  to  fit  into  the 
"spirit  of  play". 

In  addition,  consider 
developing  guidelines  for 
taking  turns,  transitions, 
disputing  rules,  who  has 
the  "floor"....   Create  a 
"Definitions  Sheet"  for 
concepts  which  may  be  fuz- 
zy, like  "The  Spirit  of 
Play".   T^is  will  strengthen 
and  clariiy  the  meaning  of 
the  guidelines  for  both 
kids  and  leaders. 

Like  Escalante  in  the  mo- 
vie, "Stand  and  Deliver", 
be  firm  and  even-handed  in 
facilitation  of  guidelines. 
We  cannot  permit  unaccept- 
able behavior  to  go  unques- 
tioned for  even  one  day, 
and  then  expect  the  kids  to 
adhere  to  the  guidelines 
the  next  day.    We  undermine 
both  kids  and  other  staff 
when  we  make  exceptions. 

School-agers  will  usually 
push  the  limits,  so  be 
ready.   In  fact,  follow  an 
old  samurai  saying: 
EXPECT  NOTHING    -  BE 
PREPARED  FOR  EVERYTHING! 

Adapted  for  SAN,   this  ex- 
cerpt is  frowi   "How  To  Pley 
With  Kids:  A  Field-Tested 
Nuts  &  Bolts  Condensed 
Guide  to  Unlaesh  end  Im- 
prove Your  *  K1  d-Relet1  ng 
Ski  Us'  •  IIO.aB  ppd.  PLAY 
TODAY,  PO  Box  1891,  Peclfl" 
ca,  CA  94044.     Author  tllm 
Tharrell  la  a  regular  SAN 
columnist.     Call  J1»  for 
Hatalls  on  his  national 
eemlnart  How  To  Play  With 
Kids,     at  415-359-7331  . 
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What  Is  the  Magic  of  Coloring  Books? 


Is  it  tradition?  Year 
after  year,  coloring  books 
and  crayons  have  stuffed 
stockings,  baskets  and 
trick-or-treat  sacks. 
Grandma  brings  them  when 
she  visits*   They  are 
tucked  into  suitcases  and 
'backpacks  on  family  trips, 
and  in  lunch  boxes  en  route 
to  school* 

Is  it  the  price?  Coloring 
books  are  affordable, 
readily  available  and  plen- 
tiful to  purchase* 

Is  it  the  safety  and  com- 
fort this  pursuit  offers? 
Children  seek  safe  bounda- 
ries*   For  every  freedom 
children  need  in  order  to 
be  creative,  they  also  need 
limits  to  feel  safe* 

These  limits  are  secure 
boundaries  which  hold  in 
place  a  world  they  can 
safely  explore*  School- 
agers  are,  in  fact,  rule- 
bound*   They  are  constantly 
seeking  and  setting  limits, 
then  challenging  those  same 
limits* 

Coloring  books  provide 
those  clear,  well--defined, 
bold  perimeters,  in  which 
children  can  choose  any 
page,  blend  any  color,  try 
new  colors,  and  then  dare 
to  overstep  those  decisive 
black  lines  by  venturing 
outside  them,  even  if  just 
for  a  moment* 

In  today^s  turbulent  world, 
filled  with  childhood  re- 
sponsibilities and  unclear 
messages,  those  bold  lines 
must  feel  safe  within  which 
they  can  play*  Children 
can  do  what  they  do  best; 
take  our  black-and-white 
world  and  fill  it  with 


color.   As  pages  become 
brighter  and  more  alive , 
adult  borders  melt  into 
background*   Safely  present 
for  children  to  see,  the 
lines  become  only  as  promi-- 
nent  as  the  children  need 
them  to  be* 

Children  find  safety  in 
numbers*    Friends  can  share 
comfortably  together,  maybe 
just  a  crayon  or  two,  or 
insights  about  shading 
light  and  dark  tones*  Most 
importantly,  children  can, 
as  they  color,  share  friend- 
ships and  conversation  . 

Because  coloring  books  are 
a  peaceful  retreat  from  the 
intense  world  of  invention 
aiid  competition,  they  can 
also  provide  a  private, 
solitary  activity  choice 
during  quiet  times,  perhaps 
in  lieu  of  a  nap,  or  after 
a  challenging  game  of  limit 
and  skill  testing* 

Is  it  the  content?  Color- 
ing books  sometimes  carry 
society^s  messages*  Books 
about  bus  safety,  a  trip  to 
the  firehouse  or  dressing 
for  the  weather  convey  that 
we  care  enough  to  want  them 
to  take  good  care  of  them-^ 
selves* 

Scientifically,  dinosaur 
coloring  books  are  always 
exciting*    New  research 
shows  that  dinosaurs  might 
have  been  brightly  colored, 
making  children's  depic- 
tions of  dinosaurs*  color 
as  authentic  as  the 
archaeologists'  sketches* 

Books  of  children,  costumes 
of  foreign  lands,  old 
fashioned  dolls,  flags, 
folklore,  model  planes  or 
classic  cars  allow  children 


to  sample  history,  while 
children  who  enjoy  math 
might  prefer  mazes  or 
foUow-the-dots* 

Geometric  design  books, 
such  as  "Pattern  Pads"  from} 
Hazel  Mill  of  Leeds,  Eng-  • 
land,  provide  endless  oppor- 
tunities to  create  original 
and  beautiful  patterns  of 
color  and  form* 

Whatever  the  reason  chil- 
dren choose  coloring  books, 
whether  to  explore  limits, 
friendships,  quiet  moments 
or  content,  they  must  be 
fascinated  as  they  watch  a 
sketch  transform  into  life 
at  the  touch  of  their  fin- 
gertips* 

Kindergartener  Sara  sums  it 
up  this  way,  "I  like  to 
color  a  whole  lot,  even 
before  I  watch  TV  in  the 
morning*   I  like  coloring 
books  better  than  plain 
pieces  of  paper*"  First 
grader  Leah  agrees,  "if  I 
don't  know  how  to  draw 
something,  I  just  use  a 
coloring  book  and  it  looks 
like  I  drew  it*"  Sara 
continues,  "If  you  don't 
have  a  picture  that  you 
like,  it's  okay*   You  could 
just  draw  one*" 


<><>  By  Nancy  Hahar.    Sho  la 
Praaldant  of  the  Mld-Hudaon  AEYC 
In  Poughkaapelai  NY.    Thenka  to 
Jennlfar  Blrckmayar,  Senior  Ex- 
tanelon  Agent  for  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Betty  9ii1thf  Early  Child- 
hood Speclallat  end  Dutchaaa 
County  YWCA  Director  of  Progranet 
jola  NIcholBf  Profeaaor  Eeerltua 
fioii  the  Stete  linlveralty  of  Ncm 
York  at  New  Paltz  for  their  Input 
and  to  Poughkeapele  YWCA  After 
School  children  for  their  opinr 
1onc(  for  this  ertlcle  end  the 
Information  on  coloring  books  end 
oreyona  on  pages  8  &  9. 


Crayons  Have  a  Magic  of  Their  Own! 


In-And-Oui' 
of 

Coloring  Books 

From  the  artists'  point  of 
view,  coloring  books  limit 
children's  creativity.  To 
present  children  with  a 
preconceived  version  of 
what  an  object  looks  like 
is  to  deny  children  the 
opportunity  to  discover  and 
portray  that  object  for 
themselves*   It  is  like 
giving  a  professional 
artist  a  paint-i)y-number 
kit.    Early  childhood 
educators  agree  that  chil- 
dren need  to  grow  from 
their  own  discoveries  and 
interpretations. 


THEREFORE 


MUNCHING  MURALS 

Obtain  donated  end  rolls  of 
paper  from  publishing  and 
printing  companies.  Cover 
a  picnic  (or  long)  table 
with  a  large  end-of-the- 
roll  paper.   Several  chil- 
dren can  work  together  to 
create  a  tablecloth  mural 
for  a  picnic,  party  or 
snack  time. 


A  SPRINKLE  OF  COLOR 


Use  coloring 
books  as  options,  not  as- 
signments.   Balance  them 
with  other  choices,  includ- 
ing many  free-drawing  op- 
portunities.  Children,  who 
like  to  draw,  might  make 
coloring  books  for  others 
who  prefer  just  to  color. 

Monitor  the 
messages  in  coloring  books. 
Foster  healthy  messages  of 
self-esteem  and  social  re- 
spect.  Avoid  commercialism, 
violence,  sexist  and  racist 
overtones. 


Coloring  books 
are  task  and  industry- 
oriented.  They  are  more  of 
an  exploratory  craft  than 
an  art  form.   To  grade  them 
or  use  them  in  contests  or 
competition  is  to  threaten 
their  most  popular  purpose: 
a  safe,  comfortable,  self- 
gratifying  pastime. 


The  magic  remains  even  af- 
ter crayons  are  worn  down. 
Remove  all  the  crayon  wrap- 
pings.   With  an  old  grater, 

shave  crayons  into 
brilliant  bits  of 
color.  Sjprinkle 
shavings  lightly 
onto  any  surface 
(a  square  of  wall 
paper,  tile,  con- 
struction paper) 
or  work  of  art, 
painting  or 
coUage^^   Put  in  hot  sun  to 
melt  *Ato  a  new  creation. 


MORE  SPRINKLES 

Place  shavings  between  two 
pieces  of  wax  paper.  Press 
with  an  iron  set  on  low. 
For  a  stained  glass  effect, 
add  a  black  construction 
paper  picture  frame.  Con- 
nect the  frame  from  side  to 
side  with  thin,  wavy  strips 
of  black  paper. 


SQiJtlQQLING 

Create  designs  by  scrib- 
bling in  and  out  over  the 
surface  of  a  plain  piece  of 
paper.    Next,  color  in  the 
various  swirled  sections. 


FASHIONING  FABRICS 

Purchase  fabric  crayons  at 
art  or  fabric  stores.  Wl^h 
these  special  tools,  draw  a 
design  or  picture  on  a 
clean,  plain  white  paper. 
Print  ;vords  backwards. 
Turn  the  crayon  drawing 

face  down, 
centered 

^  ^  on  top  of 

fabric. 
Iron,* 
(high,  hot 
setting), 
the  back 
of  the  art  with  a  high,  hot 
setting.   An  old  sheet  can 
become  a  wall  hanging,  cur- 
tain or  story  rug,  filled 
with  ironed-on  drawings. 
Sometimes  tee  shirt  stores 
will  donate  their  misprints 
or  seconds  for  children  to 
decorate  as  smocks  or  sleep 
shirts.    Rectangles  of  felt 
can  be  ironed  with  fabric 
crayon  designs  for  book 
markers  or  pin  holders. 

*  With  adult  supervision 


PAINT-WASHINGS 

Add  watercolors  to  finished 
crayon  sketches  to  make 
"rainy  days",  "sunny  days", 
or  just  fun  effects.  Chil- 
dren draw  their  pictures, 
then  paint  the  entire  sur- 
face with  a  wash  of  thin, 
light  yellow  or  blue  water- 
based  paint.  The  crayon 
wax  will  repel  the  water, 
causing  the  picture  to 
stand  out  from  the  "rain" 
or  "sun"  all  around,  some 
crayon  products  have  an  oil 
content,  causing  water  to 
repel  more  dramatically. 


uc 
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Crayons  Have  a  Magic  of  Their  Own! 


CRAYON  PLACEMATS 

Use  the  same  techniques  of 
"More  Sprinkles",  but  start 
with    two  9"  X  12"  pieces 
of  waxed  paper.  Sprinkle 
shavings  or  draw  directly 
onto  one  piece  of  waxed 
paper.   Add  other  materials, 
such  as  leafs,  twigs, 
string,  pipe  cleaners,  to 
create  the  desired  effect. 
Place  second  wax  paper  on 
top.   Iron  to  melt  crayons 
and  seal  paper  together. 
Give  as  gifts,  use  at  meals 
or  a  special  event.* 


PAINTSHAVINQ 

To  make  a  different  kind  of 
paint,  treat  those  leftover 
crayons  to  another  metamor- 
phosis. 

Place  shavings  into  muffin 
tins.   (Keep  each  tin  a 
separate  color  or  mix 
colors  to  create  new 
shades.)   Place  muffin  tin 
in  an  inch  of  water  in  an 
electric  skillet.  Heat 
slowly  til  crayons  melt. 
Paint  awayl* 


HIDDEN  TREASURES 

Cover  a  small  area 
completely  and 
randomly  with 
different  colors, 
but  not  black  or 
brown.   Then  hide 
the  entire  surface 
of  colors  by  cov- 
ering with  black 
crayon.    Using  a 
darning  needle  or 
blunt  nail,  scratch 
a  design  through  the 
black,  "finding^'  all 
the  colors  beneath. 


WARM-UPS 

To  intensify  the  brilliance 
of  crayon  color  and  to 
change  the  texture  and  ef- 
fect.  Tape  a  paper  on  top 


of  a  warming  tray  (used  for 
buffets).   Children  draw 
their  pictures  on  tog  of 
the  warm  tray  as  the  cra- 
yons melt  slightly.  Blues 
and  greens  blend  for  ocean 
waves;  oranges,  reds  and 
yellows  for  sunshine. 


TALENTED  TEXTURES 

Hold  old,  unwrapped  crayons 
sideways  for  "rubbings". 
Children  capture  textures 
by  placing  a  paper  over 
anything:  tree  bark,  picnic 
tables,  pegboards,  fruit  or 
grain  sacks,  corrugated 
paper,  pieces  of  strawberry 
baskets,  wooden  and  alpha- 
bet blocks,  or  screens. 

Then  rub  with  crayon 
until  the  pattern 
appears  through  the 
paper.  School-agers 
+  old  crayons  = 
rubbings  of  local 
history  in  antique 
gravestones  +  an 
interesting  field 
trip. 


CRAYON  CANDLES 

Unwrap  broken  crayon** 
pieces.   Insert  candle 
wicks  in  the  center  of 
any  candle  mold  (paper- 
lined  muffin  tins,  paper 
cups).    Fill  mold  with 
crayon  pieces.  Pour 
melted  wax  over  the  era-  . 
yons  and  allow  to  harden.  l 
VoilaM   Candles  for 
gifts,  the  Friday  night 
camp-out  or  room 
decorations. 

*  Use  only  unwrapped  and 
all-wax  crayons.   Do  not 
use  chalk  or  oil-blended 
products. 


SHADY  TRANSFORMERS 


Make  several  copies  of  the 
same  picture  (from  a  colo- 
ring book,  newspaper,  maga- 
zine or  own  creation.  Co- 
lor each  drawing  but  use 
different  shades  on  each 
one.     Try  using  a  differnt 
color  to  outline  each  copy. 
How  does  using  different 
colors  affect  how  the 
drawing  looks  and  the 
feeling  it  produces?  * 


*  Crayon  Placemats  and 
Shady  Transformers  are 
adapted  fron  "From  Kids 
With  Love".  Palntshevlng 
Is  from  "I  Csn  Make  A 
Rainbow".     ISea  p.  15) 
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postering  Cooperative  Wwking  Patterns 


1  Competitiveness  is  part  of 
^our  national  culture.  Even 
Aas  we  advocate  for  and 
promote  cooperativeness 
:;lamong  children,  we  continue 
|to  want  to  "do  it  our- 
?selves".    We  often  feel  we 
(jare  failures  or  unsuccess- 
]iful,  if  we  have  to  ask 
^someone  for  help.    Much  of 
this  is  related  to  our 
school  experiences  where  we 
were  taught  that  asking 
other  classmates  for  help 
was  "cheating".   Asking  the 
teacher  for  help  too  often 
brought  a  negative  response: 
a  message  that  we  should  be 
able  to  do  our  work  without 
help. 

It  would  nice  to  think  that 
today's  children  are  re- 
ceiving different  messages 
than  ten,  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.    But,  this  is 
not  so.    In  spite  of  all 
the  knowledge  we  have  about 
the  merits  of  coc^eration 
and  the  know-how  to  teach 
cooperative  attitudes  and 
behaviors,  schools  continue 
to  promote  competitiveness. 

A  recent  study**,  summarized 
in  "Growing  Child  RESEARCH 
REVIEW"  (5/89),  indicates 
that  "the  child's  work 
place  -  the  school  -  is  an 
intensely  competitive  set- 
ting where  cooperation  may 
be  neither  encouraged  nor 
rewarded ."   Coop  erat  ive 
behaviors,  such  as  asking 
for  help,  giving  assistance 
and  working  together  to 
solve  a  difficult  problem 
are  often  viewed  by  the 
adults  as  negative,  dishon- 
est behaviors. 

Contrast  this  to  the  adult 
world  where  cooperation, 
asking  for  and  giving  assis- 
tance and  problem-solving 


together  are  essential  work 
skills. 


'•TWENTY  BIRDS" 

PURPOSE:   This  training 
exercise  is  designed  to 
heighten  our  awareness  of 
this  competitive  a^^roach 
and  to  foster  more  coopera- 
tive working  patterns.  This 
can  be  especially  helpful 
for  newly-formed  program  or 
for  programs  experiencing 
an  influx  of  new  staff. 

WHAT  TO  DO: 

Give  each  person  a  paper 
and  pen. 

^^Tell  them  they  have 
thirty  seconds  to  complete 
the  assignment. 

Instruct  them  to  make  a 
list  of  twenty  different 
birds.    DO  NOT  GIVE  ANY 
OTHER  INSTRUCTIONS! 

^STOP  after  thirty 
seconds. 

Ask  the  staff  to  share 
how  many  they  came  up.  Few 
people  will  have  more  than 
ten  birds. 

Make  a  list  on  newsprint 
of  all  the  different  birds 
the  whole  group  had  on 
their  separate  lists.  This 
list  will  be  more  than 
twenty.   Point  out  that  the 
instructions  only  directed 
them  to  make  a  list  of 
twenty  birds.    No  mention 
was  made  that  persons  could 
not  work  together. 

Discuss  competitive  and 
cooperative  approaches  in 
the  workplace.    What  can  we 
do  to  promote  more  coop- 


eration??    In  what  ways  do 
we  discourage  cooperation 
in  children?   How  do  we 
promote  cooperation? 

Brainstorm  ideas  to  re- 
inforce cooperative  beha- 
vior among  staff  and  among 
school-agers. 


The  "TWENTY  BIRDS"  exercise 
can  also  be  used  with  older 
school-agers  as  a  spring- 
board to  discuss  this  issue. 
After  the  discussion, 
choose  a  competitive  acti- 
vity or  game,  such  as 
basketball  or  Uno.  Problem- 
solve  together  how  to  change 
it  into  a  cooperative  game. 
Then,  play  it.   Revise  the 
game  as  necessary  to  make 
it  more  fun  and  more 
cooperative. 

**  The   research  findinge  of 
George  Engelherdf  Jr  (Emory 
Unlvereity)  and  Judith  A. 
Honaaaa   (Wast  Georgia  CoL-* 
lege]  are  published  In  the 
"Journal  of  Research  and  i 
Development  In  Educetlon" 
(Vol.  28  §2]. 


1^ 
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Supportive  LSsienings  Another  Piece  in  tlw  PuEzie 


"But  I  do  listen  to  the 
older  sehool-agers,    I  lis- 
ten everyday,"    Most  of  us 
feel  like  we  are  listening 
and  that  we  try  to  be  sup- 
portive in  our  listening 
efforts.   Are  we  really 
hearing  their  messages? 
Are  we  letting  them  know 
that  they  have  been  heard? 

What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween listening  to  kids  and 
"supportive  listening"? 

In  "supportive  listening", 
a  person  first  listens, 
hears  the  message,  and 
tries  to  understand  what  is 
being  said.   The  next  step 
is  to  convey  understanding 
and  acceptance  through  a  " 
non-judgmental  verbal  re- 
sponse.   To  be  effective, 
the  listener  needs  to  both 
want  to  listen  and  be  will- 
ing to  devote  the  time  it 
will  take.   This  may  mean 
that  adults  and  kids  will 
need  to  set  aside  specific 
times  when  they  can  spend 
the  necessary  XLab  in  "sup- 
portive listening". 

Example:    Sabrina,  twelve 
years  old,  has  just  started 
macrame-ing  a  plant  hanger. 
You,  the  school-age  leader, 
glance  over  as  Sabrina 
throws  down  her  rope  and 
yells,  "I  can^t  do  this!". 
Normally,  you  might  say, 
"Sabrina,  just  give  it  a 
chance.   You're  just  get- 
ting started.".  Instead, 
you  decide  to  you  use  "sup- 
portive listening"  skills. 
You  re  n ember  to  reflect 
back  the  fueling  you  hear 
in  her  voice  and  see  in  her 
body  movements.   You  say, 
"Sabrina,  working  on  the 
macrame  seems  to  be  diffi- 
cult or  frustrating  for 
you."   This  allows  Sabrina 


(and  other  children)  the 
freedom  to  tell  you  how 
they  feel  without  judgement 
on  the  part  of  the  liste- 
ner.  Sabrina  will  then 
feel  safe  to  say,  "The  rope 
keeps  getting  all  tangled. 
I  can't  keep  it  straight," 
To  which,  you  can  say, 
"Would  you  like  some  help?" 


Other  key  "supportive  lis- 
tening" phrases  are: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  feeling..." 

"You  appear  to  be  ..." 

"If  you  would  like  to  share 
this  with  me,  I  would  like 
to  listen..." 

Complete  these  phrases  with 
words  that  express  feel- 
ings, such  as: 

Good...Gr  eat  ..JPleased ... 
Proud,.,Happy..JVngry.., 
Hurt  ...Unhappy. ..Bored... 
Worried  ...Scar  ed .  .JJ  ervous  • 

Practice  these  skills  in 
order  to  become  more  com- 
fortable using  them  on  a 
daily  basis.   Try  them  out 
first  with  friends,  rela- 
tives and  co-workers.  Most 
people  feel  awkward  in  the 
beginning  but  after  awhile 
"supportive  listening"  be- 
comes  a  natural  way  of 
communicating. 
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"I  MESSAGES"  Puzzle 

This  simple  activity  can 
"open  the  door"  to  "suppor-.  j 
tive  listening".  Both  the  . 
older  school-agers  and  the  O 
staff  will  have  an  opportu-  ^ 
nity  to  practice  expressing  w 
feelings  and  listening.  ~ 

□  Gather  children  and 
staff  in  a  group. 

□  Make  a  list  of  all  the 
feeling  words  you  can  come 
up  with  as  a  group.  Post 
on  the  wall. 

□  Give  each  person  a  piece 
of  the  ^*I  Messages"  puzzle. 

□  Direct  each  person  to 
complete  the  feeling 
phrase,  then  fit  it  into 
the  puzzle  formation. 

By  establishing  your  role 
as  a  "supportive  listener", 
you  begin  to  see  other 
skills,  such  as  problem- 
solving  and  participation^ 
evolve  in  the  children.  As 
you  relay  to  the  kids  that 
you  hear  what  they  say, 
without  judgement,  they 
will  communicate  clearly 
what  they  are  feeling  and 
what  they  want  in  the  pro- 
gram.  In  doing  so,  you 
will  be  able  to  put  more  of 
the  responsibility  of  pro- 
gramming where  it  belongs  - 
with  the  children. 

SOURCES! 

1.  "Parent  Effecti venaes  Train- 

ing" (Thomas  Gordon) 

2.  "Syatamatic  Training  for  Ef- 

fect Iva  Parenting"  (Don  Dln- 
kmeyer  and  Gary  McKay) 

3.  "Tribes"  (Jeanne  Gibbs] 

<X>  By  Traoey  Bellas  Baldwinp 
Child  Cere  Serv.  Dir.  YMCA»  Colum- 
buB»  OH  &  Flo  RelnMitht  Dir.  Ext. 
Dey  Prog.  Qroveport  Hadlaonr  OH, 
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^hat  lb  Do  When  EmryihSng's  Out-of'Control 


h  the  midst  of  summer 
i  programming  appear  disas- 
Jters  connected  with  fields 
;  trips.   Namely,  the  van 
^breaks  down  thirteen  miles 
from  nowhere  on  the  return 
trek  from  a  day  long  trip. 
None  of  the  six  adults  and 
twenty-five  school-agers 
have  any  auto  fix-it  know- 
ledge.  Everyone  is  exhaus- 
'ted  from  too  much  fun: 
:  swimming,  playing  games, 
!  soaking  up  the  hot  sun  and 
;  consuming  food. 


What  needs  to  done  to  han- 
dle this  disaster?  How 
could  it  have  been 
prevented? 


Steps  To  Take 

►  Avoid  panic.  Take 
three  deep  breaths  and 
remain  calm.   This  will 
help  the  children  and  other 
adults  remain  calm  also. 
Planning  what  to  do  will  be 
easier  in  a  relaxed  state. 

►  Think  through  the  best 
steps  to  take.  Consider 
the  safety  of  all  the 
children  in  what  ever 
direction  you  will  take. 

►  Ask  yourself:  What's 
the  quickest  and  safest  way 
to  tackle  this? 

►  Observe  the  situation. 
Did  you  run  out  gas?  No. 
Do  you  have  a  flat  tire? 
No.     Is  smoke  coming  from 
the  hood?    No.     Is  any- 
thing under  the  hood  ob- 
viously wrong?    No.  Is 
any  help  nearby?    Yes,  one 
of  the  children  remembered 
a  house  about  two  miles 
back.     One  adult  runs  six 
miles  every  day  and  on 
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walks  three  miles  a  day. 
How  else  can  you  get  help? 

^Assess  your  observa- 
tions.  Since  nothing  is 
fixable  to  the  untrained, 
the  best  option  is  to  seek 
help.  How? 

>  Plan  your  strategy.  The 
two  adults  who  are  in  the 
best  physical  shape  volun- 
teer to  walk  back  to  farm- 
house.  The  rest  will  stay 
with  the  children.  One 
school-ager  suggests  tieing 
a  white  cloth  to  the  van 
antenna.     "Raise  the  hood 
of  the  van",   proposes  ano- 
ther. 

>  Implement  your  plans. 
While  the  two  adults  start 
off  toward  the  house,  the 
other  adults  initiate 
activities  to  interest  the 
kids.    One  adult  suggests  a 
game  of  cards,  another 
starts  pointing  out  and 
naming  birds,  another  ga- 
thers a  few  kids  to  sing 
songs.   Some  kids  stay  on 
the  van  and  nap. 

>  Evaluate.   After  help 
arrives  and  fixes  the  van, 
the  group  heads  home.  The 
next  day,  the  adults  and 
kids  evaluate  how  they 
solved  the  problem.  They 
ask  themselves:    Did  the 
plan  work?    What  could  we 
have  done  differently? 

How  could  we  have  prevented 
this  from  happening?  How 
could  we  have  prepared  for 
such  an  event? 

One  thing  the  group  came  up 
with  was  that  they  needed 
to  call  the  center  to  let 
them  know  what  had  hap- 
pened.  Other  staff  and 
parents  were  worried  when 
the  van  finally  arrived 

12 


back,  an  hour  and  a  half 
late. 


Plan  Ahead.   To  prepare  for 
the  next  all-day  field 
trip,  this  group  plans  to: 

1.  Have  the  van  completely 
checked  by  the  mechanic  the 
day  before. 

2.  Include  someone  who  has 
some  auto  mechanic  know- 
ledge on  the  trip  AND 

Receive  a  simple, 
trouble-shooting  overview 
of  the  van. 

3.  Install  a  CB  radio. 

4.  Map  out  the  route  ahead 
of  time.   Mark  where  gas 
stations,  houses,  markets, 
phone  booths,  and  other 
sources  of  help  are 
located. 

5.  Have  one  or  two  adults 
ride  in  a  separate  car  to 
be  a  ready  source  of  help. 


By  using  this  "disaster"  as 
a  learning  opportunity,  the 
adults  and  school-agers 
turned  this  into  a  situa- 
tion where  group  problem - 
solving  and  community  coop- 
eration were  practiced. 
Both  adults  and  children 
are  better  prepared  to  be 
flexible  thinkers,  preven- 
ters of  "disasters"  and 
builders  of  communities. 
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Notes  &  Quotes  From  Our  Readers 


In  Confrontlnn  Violent  PLty 

*88],  SAN  BxpLored 
the  concerns  and  effects  of 
chUdren'8  violent  play. 
We  pointed  out  that:  ''One 
child  cere  progren  forbid 
ell  gun  pleyp  toy  or  Inagi^ 
nery.     Ineteedt   the  kids 
nede  pote  of  Ineglnery  pel- 
eony   fending  off  the 
^enewy*   with  their  deadly 
concoc t1 one • "     Further  on 
In  the  artlclRff  we  eeld: 
"Meke   rulee:   •••  Imeglnery 
wer  pley  mey  be  ellowed  but 
wer  toys  ere  not  to  be 
aimed  at  enythlng  living." 


Ken  Roddp   frow  Children'e 
Leerning  Center  In  DeKelbp 
II  Uncle  reeponded: 

A  couple  of  issues  go 
unresolved... 

One  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween aggressiveness  and 
violence.   The  need  to  "act 
out  aggressive  feelings," 
like  all  other  needs,  must 
be  fulfilled  within  accepted 
social  bounds. 

Another  is  the  suggestion 
that  imaginary  war  play  may 
be  allowed  as  long  as  war 
toys  are  not  aimed  at  any- 
thing living. 

Let  us  instead  use  the 
opportunity  to  distinguish 
between  constructive  and 
destructive  solutions  to 
conflict  throub'h  children's 
play,  so  as  children  ma- 
ture, they  will  know  they 
have  alternatives  to  vio- 
lence.   Let  us  begin  where 
the  children  are,  with  an 
awareness  of  weapons  learned 
from  t  ?levision  and  commer- 
cial toyland.    Let  us  imme- 
diately establish  a  higher 
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standard  of  behavior  at  the 
child  care  program. 

The  response  of  children's 
use  of  play  weapons  must  be 
made  a  learning  situation. 
Whether  the  weapon  involved 
is  a  highly  detailed  model 
or  an  imaginary  pot  of  poi- 
son is  irrelevant  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  cloud  the 
issue.   The  issues  are  those 
of  the  morality  of  violence 
and  the  risks  wessons  pose 
to  their  users  and  everyone 
around  them  regardless  of 
their  intentions. 

Rules  must  apply  clearly  to 
all  weapons  and  violence 
play.    We  all  know  that 
children  will  pretend  pots 
of  poison  if  that^s  a  per- 
missible alternative  to 
guns.   If  your  policy  would 
forbid  violent  play,  make 
it  clear  that  any  weapon  is 
forbidden  because  its  pur- 
pose is  to  injure  or  kill. 
An  interesting  challenge  is 
to  ask  kids  to  imagine  a 
constructive  use  for  a  wea- 
pon.  One  teacher  told  chil- 
dren to  put  their  fingers  in 
in  their  pockets  if  they 
used  them  as  guns. 

Violent  play  can  be  redi- 
rected.   As  with  any  rule, 
enforcement  must  be  consis- 
tent and  positive.  Staff 
will  find  that  children 
will  begin  to  disguise 
their  play,  making  guns 
into  "fire  hoses"  when  the 
teacher  intervenes.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction:  it  indicates 
that  children  have  assimi- 
lated the  concept  and  the 
rule.   Staff  can  then  rein- 
force the  point  they  are 
making  by  saying:  "Pm  glad 
you  are  not  pretending  to 
kill  people..." 
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In  the  SAN  ertlclCf  we 
cited  thet  "...  Eech  yeer 
In  the  U.S.!  flreerme  ere 
ueed  by  3000  youth  to  com- 
Mlt  eulcldei   to  Murder  1000 
youth;  end  to  eccldentelly 
k1 I  I  400  chl  Idren.. 


On  thie  leeuep   Redd  erguedi 

We  need  to  teach  the  risks 
involved  in  the  use  of 
weapons,  both  to  user  and 
to  everyone  else.   The  sta- 
tistics... on  suicide,  mur- 
der and  accidental  death 
are  only  the  youth  numbers. 
As  the  survivors  mature, 
more  crimes  and  accidents 
occur.    Limiting  weapon 
play  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  problem  in  the  real 
world.   "People  get  killed 
and  injured  trying  to  solve 
their  problems  by  violence. 
We  don^t  want  that  to  hap- 
pen, so  here  at  the  program 
we'll  help  you  to  find  a 
constructive  way  to  play." 

Possession  of  a  weapon  is  a 
grey  area.   Police  carry 
guns,  but  they  hope  not  to 
be  placed  in  a  position  of 
having  to  use  them.  In 
some  cases,  action  figures 
have  detachable  weapons; 
these  can  remain  in  the 
child's  pocket.    More  chal- 
lenges appear  with  Star 
Wars  lasers,  Ghostbusters 
anti-slime  devices  and  what 
have  you.   Violence,  not  the 
capacity  for  it,  is  the 
issue,  and  the  ability  to 
make  constructive  choices. 


SAN  epprecletes  Ken  Rodd'e 
"dielogue"  on  thie  cruclel 
end  chellenQing  leeue. 
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Beyond  TIma-Out 


One  February  morning, 
shortly  after  getting  up,  I 
called  the  school-age  pro- 
gram where  I  am  the  direc- 
tor.  The  staff  person  an- 
swering the  phone  gave  me 
the  bad  news:  the  public 
schools  were  opening  two 
hours  late  due  to  poor 
driving  conditions*  Knowing 
Pd  be  needed  to  supervise 
the  children  during  these 
"extra"  hours,  I  got  ready 
to  go  to  work.      When  I 
looked  out  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, I  could  see  that  most 
of  the  snow  from  a  previous 
storm  had  melted.   The  sun 
was  shining  and  the  temper- 
ature appeared  warmer. 

I  got  in  my  car,  didn't 
fasten  my  safety  belt  and 
drove  towards  the  school- 
age  building.    My  mind  day- 
dreamed about  how  silly  it 
was  for  the  schools  to  be 
on  the  emergency  schedule. 
I  was  annoyed  and  frus- 
trated because  now  the  be- 
fore school  program  would 
need  to  extend  two  hours. 
This  disrupted  my  work 
plans  for  the  day! 

Not  thinking  about  my  dri- 
ving, unprepared  for  the 
unusual,  driving  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  I  approached 
a  tunnel.   The  road  under 
the  tunnel  was  clearly 
blocked  from  the  sun's 
warming  rays.   I  entered 
the  tunnel  and  immediately 
lost  control  of  the  car  on 
black  ice.    My  car  and  I 
began  to  slide  sideways. 
Without  thinking,  I  automa- 
tically slammed  my  foot 
down  on  the  brakes.   It  was 
a  desperate  move  to  stop 
the  slide!!    Wrong  move  - 
my  car  continued  to  slide 
into  the  opposite  lane  and 
oncoming  traffic.  Churning 
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with  fear,  disaster  seemed 
imminent  and  unavoidable. 

At  this  point,  my  foot 
lifted  off  the  brake  and 
I  steered  the  car  into  the 
slide.   Avoiding  the  on- 
coming cars,  I  exited  the 
tunnel,   physically  unharmed 
but  definitely  emotionally 
shook  up.   I  had  just  bare- 
ly gained  control  of  my  car 
in  the  last  seconds. 

For  a  long  time,  I  kept 
thinking  about  the  "black 
ice  experience".   I  had 
been  lucky  that  time,  but 
what  about  the  next  time? 
Over  and  over,  I  reviewed 
the  experience.   I  consi- 
dered the  different  ways  I 
might  have  prepared  better 
and  handled  it  differently. 
Somewhere  in  my  reviewing 
and  re-thinking,  it  dawned 
on  me  that  my  ^'black  ice 
experience"  had  an  analogy 
to  time-^uts  in  school-age 
programs. 

Braking  on  ice  and  giving  a 
child  time-out  can  have 
similar  consequences.  You 
lose  control  and  the  situa- 
tion does  not  improve! 
When  I  stopped  braking,  I 
was  able  to  steer  safely. 
When  we  automatically  stop 
a  child^s  inappropriate 
behavior  followed  by  "time- 
out", we  lose  an  opportuni- 
ty to  guide  and  support  a 
child  t^.^wards  acceptable 
behavior 

My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  school-agers  do  not 
always  automatically  know 
what  constitutes  acceptable 
behavior;  they  regularly 
make  inappropriate  choices. 
With  repeated  opportunities 
to  practice  and  with  an 
adult  as  a  partner,  chil- 
dren can  learn  to  act  in 
ways  that  work  for  them. 
They  want  to  succeed  as  I 
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wanted  to  safely  get 
through  that  tunnel. 


**  Preventive  Measures  ** 
Avoid  black  ice  slides  and 
mishandling  of  inapprc^riate 
behaviors  in  children  by: 

•  Stop  and  evaluate  the 
situation.   Avoid  prejud- 
ging.   Get  all  the  facts. 
I  prejudged  the  public 
jchools^  decision  to  open 
late.   I  was  wrong  and  it 
could  liave  cost  me  my  life. 
Prejudging  children  can 
injure  sensitive  feelings 

and  destroy  moments  in  a 
chUd^s  life. 

•  Daydreaming  is  okay  in 
the  right  time  and  place. 
Not  while  driving  a  car  on 
potentially  dangerous 
roads.    Not  while  working 
with  children.    Both  need 
100  per  cent  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

•  Wear  a  seatbelt  to  avoid 
flying  off  the  handle  when 
a  difficult  situation 
arises.    Keep  healthy  and 
fit  to  help  stay  calm  in 
stressful  situations. 

•  Ck>nsider  options.  I 
could  have  taken  a  bus  or 
walked  to  work  OR  stayed 
home. 

•  Accept  strong  feelings  of 
anger  and  fear.   They  are 
natural  reactions.  Harness 
the  energy  behind  these 
emotions.   Steer  in  the 
direction  of  the  "slide". 
What  we  do  with  strong 
emotions  in  a  tense  situa- 
tion can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  sliding  into 
the  tunnel  OR  safely 
steering  through  and  out 
into  the  wide-open  spaces. 

<><>  By  Dawne  StirLingr  Instructor 
and  Trainer  of  8ACC  and  Director 
of  a  SACC  program  In  Saattlai  WA. 
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Jodie  Foster  Helps  Rich  ScofMd 
Focus  On  SAC  ss  a  ProcesSg 
Not  a  Product 


The  Ohio  School-Age  Child 
Care  Conference  was  held  on 
March  30,  1989,  the  day 
after  the  Motion  Picture 
Academy  Awards.     In  the 
keynote  address.  Rich  Sco- 
field  (of  SAN)  pointed  out 
that  Jodie  Foster,  upon 
accepting  her  Oscar, 
thanked  her  mother  "who 
taught  her  that  ALL  her 
paintings  were  Picasso's." 

To  Scofield,  this  message 
expressed  his  idea  that 
school-age  care  is,  not  a 
product,  but  a  process. 
SAC  is  not  a  set  of  acti- 
vities in  a  book,  nor  is  it 
a  specified  curriculum. 
Rather,  the  PROCESS  of 
caring  for  schoolagers  in- 
volves adults  as  FACILI- 
TATORS (not  entertainers) 
and  as  INTERPRETERS  of 
possible  opportunities  (not 
directors  of  activities). 

For  Jodie  Foster's  mother, 
fingerpainting  was  not  an 
activity,  but  an  opportuni- 
ty to  build  self-esteem  and 
confidence  and  to  respect 
and  honor  her  child  as  an 
individual*   This  is  not  a 
lesson  plan  on  page  64  in  a 
manual  but  a  philosophy  and 
approach  one  lives  and 
practices. 

"The  process"  involves 
building  on  the  natural 
interests  and  spontaneous 
events  that  happen  in  chil- 
dren's social  play,  expres- 
sive i>lay,  physical  play, 
and  exploratory  play  —  all 
of  which  are  parts  of  free 
play. 

"Ihe  process"  is  child- 
centered  as  evidenced  by 
the  materials  and  activity 
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centers  in  the  program's 
indoor  and  outdoor  environ 
ments  and  by  the  staff's 
responsive  and  positive 
interactions  with  children* 

As  "a  process,"  the  adults 
and  program  respond  to  the 
needs  of  children  through 
developmentally  appropriate 
practices. 

Rich  Scofield  closed  his 
speech  by  saying  "I  believe 
that  if  school-age  care,  is 
to  be  successful  and  most 
beneficial  to  the  children, 
it  has  to  be  viewed  as  a 
process  that  follows  the 
children's  interests  rather 
than  a  product  of  conti- 
nuous activities  created  by 
the  staff." 
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ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTtVITlES 

 From  Kids  with  Love   $8.95 

 Once  Upon  A  Recipe  9.95 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Qemes  Book  12.95 

 I  Can  M«ke  a  Rainbow  16.95 

 Big  Book  of  Fun  10.96 

 Self-Eataam:  A  Clawroom  Affair 

Vol.  1   10.95 

 Stif-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  10.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  ....  10.95 

 Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  FIrst-Ald:  What 

Would  You  Do  If ...  ?  5.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  RELATED  ACTIVITtES 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  11.95 

 New  Youth  Challenge  12.95 

 Sklllstreaming  13.95 

 The  Other  Side  of  the  Report  Card: 

A  HowTo-Do-lt  Program  for 

Affective  Education   12.96 

 Other  Ways,  Other  Means: 

Altered  Awareness  Activities 

for  Receptive  Learning  12.95 

 Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

DIaclpllna  10.95 

PROFESSK)NAL  RESOURCES 

 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  12.96 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication  6.95 

 WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  . .  .34.95 
 School  Age  Care 

Administration  12.95 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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SAC  Conferences 


—  Riverside,  California 

Southern  Tri-County  CSAC 

Conference 
September  23,  1989 
Ramona  High  School  . 
Contact:  Don  Williams 
714-788-8622 


—  Austin,  Texas 

Latchkey  Children:  Moving 
Towards  Solutions  Conference 
September  28-29,  1989 
Contact:  Elizabeth  A  Ford 
Corporate  Child  Development 

Fund  of  Texas 
4029  Capital  of  Texas  Hwy  S. 
Suite  102 

Austin,  TX  78704 
512-440-8555 

Rich  Scofield  of  SAN  will 
present  the  keynote  address 
and  a  separate  workshop  at 
the  above  conferences. 


—  Seattle,  Washington 

Washington  SACC  Training 

Seminar 
Fall  1989 

Contact:   Tema  Nesoff 
YWCA  of  Seattle-King  Co. 
1118  5th  Avenue 
Seattle,  WA  98101 
208-461-7833 


—  McLean,  Virginia 

Perspectives  on  SACC  1989 
Training  &  Networking  Conf. 
October  13-15,  1989 
Contact:  Roberta  L.  Newman 
American  Child  Care  Found. 
7918  Jones  Branch  Drive 
Suite  400 

Mc  Lean,  VA  22102 
703-442-7532 


—  Albany,  Oregon 

Oregon  School  Age  Child 
Care  Alliance  Annual 
SACC  Conference 
September  23,  1989 
Linn-Benton  Com.  College 
Contact:  Colleen  Dryud 
SACC  Project,  Dept  of  Educ. 
700  Pringle  Parkway  SE 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 
503-373-1484 


—  San  Pedro,  California 

Second  Annual  SACC  Conf. 

L.A.  CSAC  Chapter 
October  7,  1989 
Contact:  David  Pratt 
805-948-5071 


—  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvannia 

14th  Annual  PA  Ass*n  of 
Child  Care  Agencies 
Conference 

School-Age  Care  Track 

October  4-6,  1989 

Contact:  Toni  Hunter 

814-763-3900 


—  Atlanta.  Georgia 


"Work  with  School  Age 

Children"  Seminar 
August  14-18,  1989 

Contact:  Continuing 
Educ.  Reg.  Office 
Georgia  State  Univ. 
University  Plaza 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 
404-651-3456 
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Looking  around  this  empty  college  classrooiiif  Bonnie  Johnson 
tries  to  Imagine  It  as  a  f u I ly- equ 1 p ped  echool~«ge  program. 


aiared  space  is  both  a  blessing  and  a 
curse  for  school-age  care.    A  blessing 
because,  for  many  programs,  sharing 
space  with  another  agency  or  service 
is  their  means  to  survival.   A  curse 
because  many  hours  and  much  energy  is 
tied  up  in  the  "sharing".    Setting  up, 
taking  down,  juggling  conflicts  over 
use  of  the  space,   negotiating  limita- 
tions and  healing  institutional  "hurt 
feelings"  are  the  most  frequent  "rob- 
bers" of  time  and  energy.  Program 
planning,  talking  and  listening  to 
kids  and  parents,  building  "bridges" 
between  the  families,  schools  and  the 
school-age  program  and  for  staff 
training  are  major  components  that 
suffer  when  too  much  energy  is  used  to 
maintain  shared  space. 


See  p.  12  &  13  for  story  on  how  the 
8chool-ege  program  at  Western  Kentucky 
University  converts  the  above  classroom 
to  a  workable  "shared  space". 


INSIDE 

A  Spacial  Make-Over:  One  Program's  Story 

14  Tips  for  Building  Program  Partnerships - 

Homework:  A  Parents  Perspective 

"Ready  or  Not,  Here  I  Come": 
Cognitive  Development  in  Hide-and-Seek 
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A  Space  of  Their  Own 


A  Space  of  Our  Own 


►  Create  distinct  areas  of 
activity  (or  non-activity) 
that  are  easily  identified 
and  are  used  consistently 
for  the  same  purpose,  such 
as  a  quiet  area,  a  group 
area,  and  a  place  for  pro- 
jects.   As  with  the  organi- 
zation of  supplies,  chil- 
dren can  depend  upon  these 
areas  to  remain  constant 
which  offers  a  sense  of 
security. 

►  Plan  for  alone  time  and 
space.    Children  need  time 
to  themselves  to  read,  to 
rest,  to  study,  to  day- 
dream.   TheyVe  been  in  a 
group  setting  all  day,  and 
interacting  constantly  with 
adults  and  other  children 
can  be  stressful  if  there 

is  no  place  to  "get  away." 


School-age  care  needs  a 
place  of  its  own. 

Since  the  late  1800's 
groups  of  school-age 
children  have  been  cared 
for  in  settlement  houses, 
church  basements,  school 
cafeterias,  and  rec  center 
gymnasiums.   The  main  focus 
of  care  has  been  on  chil- 
dren's safety  and  physical 
well-being.   The  attitude 
had  been  that  elementary 
schools  provided  most  of 
the  education  and  stimula- 
tion children  needed. 

Today,  school-age  care  is  a 
specialized  industry  -  a 
movement  that  is  gaining 
momentum  as  more  attention 
is  being  paid  to  resources, 
materials,  curriculum  plan- 
ning, staff  training,  and 
conferences  that  ai*e  aimed 
strictly  at  the  school-age 
child.    The  main  focus  of 
this  movement  is  that  these 
children  have  specific 
developmental  needs  that 
cannot  be  met  in  schools 
alone  -  needs  that  often 
must  be  addressed  in  the 
child  care  setting. 


The  job  of  satisfying  these 
needs  is  so  important  that 
it  cannot  take  place  in 
borrowed  or  shared  spaces. 


Children  must  have  a  place 
of  their  own  in  order  to: 

►   Provide  a  consistent 
environment.    Organize  sup- 
plies and  materials,  so 
that  children  can  find  and 
return  things.   This  pro- 
motes respect  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  offers  kids  a 
sense  of  order,  security 
and  belonging. 
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THE  JOB  OF  SATISFYING 
DEVELOPMENTAL  NEEDS  IS 
SO  IMPORTANT  THAT  IT 
CANNOT  TAKE  PLACE  IN 
BORROWED  OR  SHARED 
SPACES. 


►  Include  many  free  choice 
experiences.    After  spend- 
ing six  hours  each  day  in  a 
structured  environment,  we 
owe  it  to  children  to  pro- 
mote time  to  play.  Play 
for  school-agers  is  time  to 
interact  alone  or  with 
peers  at  one^s  own  pace  ^ 
a  time  to  make  comparisons 
and  to  figure  themselves 
out  according  to  what  they 
like  and  what  they  don^t 
like.    Kids  need  time, 
freedom  ,  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  choices  to 
explore  their  environment 
and  their  relation  to  it. 
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►  Offer  discovery  and  sci- 
entific opportunities. 
School-age  children  have  a 
natural  desire  to  count 
species  of  birds  or  trees, 
to  catalogue,  to  create 
collections,  to  observe  the 
living  habits  of  class 
pets.   They  enjoy  demon- 
strating their  productivity 
through  classifying  and 
organising  in  a  logical 
fashion. 

►  Arrange  for  short-  or 
long-range  projects  for 
developing  and  demonstra- 
ting industry.    Kids  need 

to  know  they  have    time  and 
space  to  work  without  dis- 
turbance, and  that  their 
projects  can  be  stored 
safely  away  when  they  have 
gone  home.    Completion  of 
an  project  is  an  important 
achievement  for  school- 
agers,  and  becomes  a  great 
esteem-builder. 

►  Design  a  comfortable  home- 
like setting.    Kids  have 
already  spent  a  large  part 

of  their  day  in  a  desk-and- 
chair  environment.  They 
need  to  be  able  to  flop 
down  onto  a  rug,  to  curl  up 
in  a  comfy  chair,  to  lay 
down  on  a  couch  or  bed. 
They  need  to  leave  the 
school  setting  behind,  and 
to  follow  their  natural 
play  interests. 

Above  all,  school-age  kids 
need  a  place  to  call  their 
own!    They  need  to  be  able 
to  display  their  art  work 
and  their  collections. 
They  need  to  have  private 
storage  areas.   They  need 
to  belong.    They  need  to 
help  decide  how  parts  of 
the  room  should  be  arranged. 
They  need  to  "own  it,"  to 
be  able  to  feel  pride, 
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responsibility,  and  a  sense 
of  performance. 

Space  and  setting  affect 
school-age  care  profession- 
als, also. 

STOP  and  look  at  school-age 
program  settings.    What  do 
you  see? 

Too  many  kids  sitting  at 
hard  desks  or  lunch  tables 
for  hours  at  the  end  of 
their  day?    Providers  rum- 
maging through  cardboard 
boxes,  trying  to  locate 
their  supplies  at  the  start 
of  each  day?   Too  often, 
organization  of  materials 
and  "interest  areas"  are 
unheard  of*    Art  work  can- 
not be  posted.  Children 
are  constantly  in  groups 
and  are  constantly  "kept 
busy".   There  is  no  room 
for  either  individual  crea- 
tivity or  for  a  place  to  be 
alone*    Often  the  "shared" 
space  is  so  small,  or  so 
lacking  in  variety,  that  it 
demands  regimentation  and  a 
complete  removal  of 
choices. 

Stories  emerge  about  pro- 
grams that  find  themselves 
*t)umped  out"  of  their  space 
for  a  day's  P.T.A.  activi- 
ties, or  providers  that 
have  to  clean  up  the  area 
from  a  scout  meeting  the 
night  before,  or  materials 
in  storerooms  that  have 
been  jumbled  or  taken 
during  the  previous  evening. 

Caregivers  have  walked  into 
their  "shared"  space  to 
discover  risers  placed  on 
the  stage  taking  up  half  of 
their  setting.   They  have 
had  to  contend  with  music 
stands  cluttering  the  area. 
They  express  frustration  at 
the  time  spent  in  set-up  or 
take-down  of  their  physical 
environment  when  the  chil- 
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dren  have  needs  to  talk,  or 
to  share  a  concern. 

School  age  providers  should 
not  have  to  be  "creative" 
or  "flexible"  about  finding 
space   for  the  kids.  If 
we  accept  this  as  a  norm, 
then  we  are  de-valuing 
ourselves  as  professionals, 
and  we're  de-valuing  school- 
age  care. 


CAREGIVERS  HAVE  WALKED 
INTO  THEIR  "SHARED" 
SPACE  TO  DISCOVER 
RISERS  PLACED  ON  THE 
STAGE,  TAKING  UP  HALF 
OF  THEIR  SETTING. 


In  order  to  do  an  effective 
job  of  caring  for  school 
age  kids,  providers  also 
have  requirements  of  the 
spaces  they  are  working  in: 

*  Storage.    Ample,  perma- 
nent storage  for  supplies 

is  a  must.    A  wide  variety 
of  materials  and  supplies 
is  necessary  to  foster  the 
growth  of  school  age  kids, 
and  these  have  to  be  abun- 
dant.  Providers  need  to  be 
able  to  keep  their  equip- 
ment in  good  working  condi- 
tion, have  it  easily  acces- 
sible, and  have  it  safe. 

They  need  to  have  a  place 
in  which  they  know  expen- 
sive equipment,  such  as 
computers,  tape  recorders, 
and  record  players  will  be 
secure.   They  need  to  know 
that  their  equipment  will 
not  be  handled  or  taken  by 
members  of  another  group. 

*  Special  work  area  of 
their  own.  Just  as  the 
school-age  child  needs  a 
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private  storage  space,  so 
do  the  providers.  They 
need  a  place  for  planning, 
for  keeping  logs,  for  easy 
access  to  reference  ma- 
nuals, for  supplies,  and 
for  personal  belongings. 

The  recording  and  planning 
component  of  school-age 
care  is  valuable  -  let's 
make  sure  that  providers 
have  a  convenient  place  in 
which  to  maintain  it! 

*  Room  arrangement. 
Caregivers  must  have  the 
freedom  to  design  the 
overall  environment,  since 
how  space  is  organized  is 
directly  linked  to  how  the 
children  function  within 

it.    Many  behavior  problems 
are  anticipated  and  pre- 
vented through  a  creative 
room  arrangement;  care- 
givers need  the  license  to 
use  their  creativity.  In 
addition,  they  need  the 
assurance  that  the  room 
arrangement  will  remain 
intact.    When  returning  to 
work,  they  need  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  room  will  be 
the  same  as  they  left  it. 

*  Time.    Providers  need 
time  to  spend  with  the 
children  in  their  care. 
Children  have  many  anxie- 
ties, stresses,  and  f:;ci- 
ting  experiences  that  they 
want  to  share  with  an  adult. 


When  a  school-age  program 
has  its  own  space,  is  con- 
sistently arranged,  and  is 
always  set  up  to  accommodate 
the  incoming  group  of  chil- 
dren, caregivers  can  devote 
their  time  and  energy  to 
the  needs  of  kids.   This  is 
where  it's  at. 

<><>  By  Patty  lyden  of 
Seattler  Washington. 
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APPLE  LEATHER 


FAST  FRUIT 


CRANBERRY-APPLE  RELISH 


Place  2  cups  fully  ripe, 
washed,  but  unpeeled  apple 
chunks,  and  1/2  cup 
cranberries  for  color,  in 
blender.   Add  2  Tbsp,  honey 
blend  15  seconds.  Com- 
pletely cover  baking  sheets 


on  sheets,  spreading  evenly 
to  about  1/8"  thickness. 
Set  in  direct  sun  to  dry 
til  firm  and  not  sticky 
(about  12  hours  on  hot,  dry 
day.)   Keep  insects  off  by 
covering  with  a  nylon  net. 
Alternate:  Dry  leather  in 
150  degree  over  with  oven 
door  ajar  for  about  4 
hours.    When  dry,  roll  and 
store  in  freezer  or  tightly 
covered  container  for  6 
months  to  a  year. 


BAKED  APPLES 

Core  6  apples  without  cut- 
ting through  bottom  end. 
Peel  about  1/3  way  down. 
Place  in  backing  dish. 
Fill  centers  this  mucture: 
1/2  cup  honey,  1/2  cup 
raisins,  1/2  tsp.  cinnamon, 
1/2  tsp.  nutmeg  and  a  dot 
of  butter  or  margiirine. 
Pour  1  cup  of  water  in 
bottom  of  baking  dish. 
Bake  in  375  degree  oven  for 
45-60  minutes  and  apples 
are  tender. 


(^Apple  Donuts 

Core  the  apple  and  slice 
widthwise  into  round,  donut 
shapes.    Dip  apples  into 
cinnamon-isugar  mixture  and 
eat. 


Apple  Sandwiches 

Core  apples  and  slice 
widthwise.    Spread  one 
apple-round  with  peanut 
butter,  cream  cheese, 
cheese  slices  or  cheese 
spread.   Cover  with  a 
second  apple  slice  and 
enjoy.    Make  a  "triple 
decker"  by  adding  a  third 
layer  of  filling  and  apple. 

^Apple-P'nut  Butter  Wedges 

Core  and  slice  apples 
lengthwise  into  wedges. 
Cover  with  peanut  butter 
and  dip  into  raisins, 
chopped  nuts,  carob  chips, 
coconut,  or  granola. 


Apple  Picks 

Arrange  (  hunks  of  apple, 
cheese  and/or  pineapple  on 
toothpicks. 


- — 

See  p.  8  &  9  for  mora  AppLa 
Aotlvltlas. 


Makes  1  2/3  cups 

1  cup  cranberries 

2  tart  apples:  unpared, 

cored,  quartered 
1  orange:  unpeeled, 

quartered,  seeded 
1/2  cup  sugar 
1/8  teaspoon  salt 

Put  fruit  though  food 
chopper,  using  fine  blade. 
Combine  all  ingredients. 
Chill  several  hours  before 
serving. 

Packed  in  baby  food  jars, 
children  can  take  home 
relish  for  a  family  holiday 
meal  or  give  as  a  gift. 

Note:    Relish  may  be  stored 
in  the  refrigerator  for 
several  days. 

DRIED  APPLES  SCULPTURE 

"Hoiif  to  Sculpture 
Appleheade  The  Easy  Way" 
Applehaad  DoLL  Musaui  Book 
Obtain  this  book  pLua  a 
compLeta  List  of  eduoatlonal 
"appLe"  materials  from: 
Internat*  L  Apple  Institute 
P  0  Box  1137 
MGLaanr  VA  22101 

References 

"More  Than  Graham  Crackers: 
Nutrition  Education  and  Food 
Preparation  With  Young  Chil- 
dren"   NAEYCr  1979. 

"Apples  In  Appealing  Ways 
Homa  and  Garden  Bulletin" 
#161  US  Dept  of  Agriculture 
DutchoQS  Co.  Coop.  Ext. 
Hone  Econonlca  Division 
Fam  and  Home  Ctri    Rte  44 
MUlbrook,  NY  12545 
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"You're  Not  My  Mother!" 


"Ellen,  you  sound  really 
angry  (upset,  frustrated)." 


"You're  not  my  mother.  You 
can't  tell  me  what  to  do!!" 
shouted  nine-year-old  Ellen. 
Only  on  the  job  three  days, 
Serena  felt  angry  and 
insecure;  she  wasn't  quite 
sure  how  to  respond.  She 
knew  she  didn't  like  a 
child  talking  to  her  so 
rudely.    What  Serena  ended 
up  doing  was  screaming: 
"Don't  you  dare  talk  to  me 
that  way.    Wait  til  I  talk 
to  your  mother."   Then,  she 
put  Ellen  in  time  out  for 
thirty  minutes. 

What  a  mess!    Serena  ended 
up  behaving  as  rudely  as 
Ellen.    Serena  also  gave  up 
her  opportunity  to  model 
and  teach  effective  ways  of 
expressing  feelings  and 
desires.    She  meted  out  a 
punishment  that  will  do 
little  to  improve  Ellen's 
pro-social  skills. 

Let's  back  up  and  look  at 
what  Ellen  was  feeling  and 
wanting. 

Most  likely  Ellen  was  feel- 
ing powerless  over  her  own 
life.    She  had  just  spent 
about  eight  hours  being 
told  when  to  get  up,  when 
to  eat,  when  to  talk,  sit, 
walk,  what  to  think  and 
feel,  by  her  parents  and  her 
school  teachers.    Now  she 
has  to  take  orders  from 
this  new  person  who  was 
neither  her  teacher  nor  her 
parents. 

Ellen  just  wanted  to  do  "her 
own  thing"  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes.   But  this  new  adult 
wanted  her  to  play  some 
stupid  game  or  sit  down  and 
listen  or  eat  a  snack. 

In  addition,  Ellen  knew 
Serena  was  new  on  the  job 
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and  sensed  that  Serena  was 
not  quite  sure  of  her  role 
or  authority.    Ellen,  like 
most  kids,  was  '^testing  the 
waters"  to  see  just  what 
this  new  caregiver  would  do 
when  confronted. 


What  could  Serena  have  done 
differently?    Ti'y  out  these 
ideas: 

O  Distance  yourself  from 
the  event  in  order  to  dis- 
entangle from  trigger  reac- 
tions.   Mentally  and  emo- 
tionally step  back  from  the 
situation.    Yes,  Ellen  was 
questioning  and  testing 
Serena's  authority.  Emo- 
tional distance  allows  Se- 
rena to  recognize  this  and 
to  be  aware  of  her  own 
intact  authority.   In  other 
words,  questioning  of  some- 
one's authority  does  not 
take  away  that  person's 
authority.   Therefore,  Se- 
rena does  not  need  to  de- 
fend herself.  However, 
Serena  does  need  to: 

O  Set  firm  limits.  Let 
Ellen  know  that  she  (Serena) 
is  in  charge.   Firmly  state 
that  "Your  mother  is  in 
charge  of  you  and  she  has 
put  you  in  my  care." 

Once  the  limits  are 
established,  distancing 
will  allow  Serena  to 
focus  on  the  emotional 
needs  of  Ellen.  How? 

O  Active  Listen.  Serena 
can  find  out  the  real  mes- 
sage behind  Ellen's  out- 
burst.  Active  listening 
phrases  might  be: 

"Ellen,  it  sounds  like  you 
don't  like  being  told  what 
to  do." 


O  Teach  new  phrases. 
"Ellen,  if  you're  upset  be- 
cause you  want  to  do  some- 
thing else,  then  say  that. 
You  can  say:  'Serena,  I 
haven't  been  able  to  talk 
with  my  friend  Jan  all  day. 
We  want  to  plan  my  birthday 

party.' 

tt 

This  will  give  Ellen  the 
tools  for  saying  what  is 
really  on  her  mind.  It 
will  replace  the  phrase, 
"You  can't  tell  me  what  to 
do"  (which  is  offensive  to 
adults),  with  a  phrase  to 
which  adults  can  sensi- 
tively respond. 

O  Present  choices. 
"Ellen,  in  ten  minutes, 
when  we  finish  with  group 
time,  you  may  talk  with  Jan 
or  we  can  make  a  wish  list 
of  all  the  things  you'd 
like  to  do.    Let's  look  at 
what  you  want  to  do  next 
and  see  if  it  is  possible." 
This  will  give  control  back 
to  Ellen  to  decide  what  she 
wants  to  do  with  her  time. 

OPlan  developmentaUy. 
Knowing  that  school-agers, 
developmentaUy,  need  free 
time  to  pursue  peer  rela- 
tionships, the  wise  school- 
age  care  professional  will 
plan  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties for  this.  Requiring 
school-agers  to  be  involved 
in  planned  activities,  at 
all  times,  does  not  allow 
for  spontaneous  child- 
selected  peer  pursuits.  In 
other  words,  school-agers 
need  time  to  just  BE 
together. 
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"A  Matter  of  Style  . 


How  would  you  lead  a  game 
of  Pass  The  Adams-Apple?* 
How  would  you  react  when 
confusion  arises  over  the 
rules?   How  would  you  go 
about  disciplining  a 
constantly  disruptive 
child? 

How  you  deal  with  these 
questions  goes  a  long  way 
in  determining  your 
leadership  style. 

The  five  basic  leadership 
styles  are: 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE 
FACILITATIVE 

AUTHORITATIVE 
AUTHORITARIAN 
"SCROOGE" 


Each  of  the  styles  serves  a 
purpose.    Ideally,  the  lea- 
dership style  that  fits  best 
is  the  one  which  manages  the 
group  effectively.  The 
best  style  is  also  one 
which  causes  you  the  least 
amount  of  stress  or  burnout. 
Sometimes,  all  five  styles 
will  be  used  in  the  course 
of  one  day! 


What  is  your  leadership 
style? 

Examine  the  five  styles 
described  below.  Hope- 
fully, you're  somewhere  in 
the  middle  most  of  the 
time.   Of  course,  it  de- 
pends on  your  particular 
group  of  kids,  how  long, 
youWe  been  interacting 
with  them,  and  the  specific 
context.   For  example,  when 
you  will  only  be  with  the 
kids  for  just  a  day  or 
week,  a  more  authoritative 
style  usually  works  best. 
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However,  aim  for  becoming 
more  facilitative  the  lon- 
ger you  are  with  the  same 
group  of  kids. 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE.    You  do 
basically  nothing  or  let 
the  kids  have  totally  free 
reign,  which  may  be  fine 
for  free  play,  but  just 
won^t  work  in  the  long-run 
for  structured  play.  In 
"Pass  The  Adams-Apple,"  the 
laissez-faire  leader  looks 
the  other  way  when  someone 
throws  an  apple  or  runs 
without  the  apple  under 
his/her  chin. 

FACILITATIVE.  Empower- 
ing kids  to  resolve  and 
take  responsibility  for 
their  play  interactions  is 
the  mode  of  the  facilitator. 
When  the  kids  look  to  the 
leader  for  resolution  of 
their  problem,  or  for  a 
decision  on  a  game  rule, 
throw  it  back  to  them!  See 
what  answers  and  what  pro- 
cess they  decide  to  use. 
Guide  them  in  how  to  resolve 
conflicts  and  play  together. 
Call  a  "Group  Huddle"  to 
have  them  to  discuss  how 
they  can  listen,  coc^erate, 
and  resolve  problems. 

AUTHORITATIVE.  When 
the  chaos,  intensity,  or 
complexity  of  the  situation 
demands,  this  style  empow- 
ers the  leader  to  take 
control  with  a  resolute  and 
firm  voice  -  preferably 
through  calm  strength. 
Knowing  what  is  best  at 
this  time,  the  leader  can 
offer  a  brief  explanation 
of  why  it  is  the  best  way 
to  go.   Tell  the  kids  to: 
"Sit  down  and  take  three 
slow  deep  breaths  ...  We 
don^t  have  to  resume  this 
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play  session."   Have  a 
Group  Huddle  and  tell  them 
the  rules  and  appropriate 
behaviors. 

AUTHORrrARIAN.  Taking 
the  authoritative  role  to 
an  extreme,  this  style  re- 
lies on  it  too  heavily* 
Yelling  and  angry  rest  onses 
become  commonplace.  Diver- 
sify styles  of  response 
with  the  kids.    Add  some 
humor  and  lightness  when 
possible.    Getting  stuck  on 
being  authoritarian  will 
quickly  lead  to  becoming  a 
"Scrooge/'    And  that  won't 
benefit  anyone,  especially 
the  leader! 


Choosing  and  using  a  style 
has  a  great  bearing  on  your 
ability  to: 

♦  FOSTER  the  magic  and 
power  of  the  play 
experience; 

♦  MODEL  appropriate  beha- 
viors for  the  kids; 

♦  EMPOWER  the  kids  with 
self-responsibility 

♦  ENCOURAGE  group 
cooperation;  and 

♦  REDUCE  frustration, 
stress,  and  burn-out; 

Being  an  effective  play 
leader  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  and  fulfilling 
ventures  you  could  ever 
undertake.   Take  some  time 
to  think  about  your  current 
style  of  leadership.  See 
if  you  can  adopt  the  styles 
which  fit  both  you  and  the 
situation. 


Adapted  from  "Hav  to  PL ay 
with  Kids''  (110.85)  by  Jin 
TharraU.    Ordar  fronx 
PUY  TODAY,  P  0  Box  1891, 
Pac1f1ca»  CA  94044.  CaLL 
415-3B9-7331. 

*  Sea  p.  8  far  this  gana. 
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"Ready  or  Not,  Here  I  Come^':  Cognitive 
Development  in  Hide^nd'Seel^ 


»'When  I  first  learned  to  play  hide- 
and-seek  we  lived  In  this  big  house 
In  Massachusetts  where  the  back 
yard  sloped  down  to  a  woods  and  the 
river  and  where  there  were  lots  of 
big  maple  trees  to  use  as  a  base. 
My  older  brothers  taught  me  how  to 
play.    You  didn't  learn  by  having 
someone  sit  down  and  explain  the 
rules  -  they  took  you  with  them  and 
let  you  hide  in  their  space  until 
you  knew  how  to  find  a  hiding  place 
on  your  own." 


Games  involving  the  roles 
of  hiders  and  seekers  and 
pursued  and  pursuers  are 
found  in  nearly  all  cul- 
tures and  are  played  in  one 
form  or  another  by  a  wide 
range  of  ages  (1)  .  The 
universality  of  the  con- 
cepts of  Hide-and-Seek  sug- 
gest some  inherent  value  in 
the  playing  of  such  games 
relative  to  children's  de- 
velopment. 

Hide-and-Seek,  and  similar 
games,  provide  a  play  op- 
portunity for  children  in 
which  they  are  free,  as 
Piaget  would  say,  to  invent 
their  own  reality  (2). 
These  simple  games  are  most 
often  transmitted  from 
child  to  child  in  a  setting 
apart  from  adult  regulation 
or  supervision.   The  acti- 
vity is  thus  removed  from 
the  adult-child  teaching/ 
learning  loop.    Here  chil- 
dren are  in  charge  of  cre- 
ating their  own  bounds  and 
rules.   They  teach  the  game 
to  other  children  who  will 
re-create  it  suit  their  own 
particular  needfe.  "Chil- 
dren should  be  able  to  do 
their  own  experimenting  and 
their  own  research.  ...the 
essential  thing  is  that  in 
order  for  a  child  to  under- 
stand something,  he  must 
construct  it  himself,  he 


must  re-invent  it"(2).  The 
benefits  of  game  playing  in 
which  adults  take  a  minimal 
role  allows  children  the 
maximum  benefit  to  create 
and  invent.  Problem- 
solving  and  strategizing 
are  stimulated  in  group 
play  when  children  are 
given  autonomy  and  permit- 
ted self-direction.  (3) 


"At  the  beginning  of  the  game  we 
decide  where  the  boundaries  are» 
like  you  can't  go  down  the  hill  - 
wellf  you  wouldn't  want  to  hide 
there  anyway.    And  at  one  place 
there  Is  a  big  wall  and  we  say  you 
can't  go  over  the  wall  because  the 
little  kids  couldn't  do  It  -  things 
like  that  we  decide  ahead  of  time* 
You  have  to  decide  how  far  to  count 
toof  depending  on  how  long  It  takes 
you  to  hide." 


Four  and  five  year  olds 
playing  Hide-and-Seek  have 
a  basic  understanding  of 
the  game  rules.  (However, 
they  are  not  always  able  to 
consistently  explain  the 
games  continuation  in  which 
the  hider  became  the 
seeker.)    One  young  five- 
year-old  explained  the 
game,  "Well,  you  hide  and 
someone  comes  and  looks  for 
you  and  then  they  chase  you 
and  you  try  to  get  to  the 
base  and  then  they  can't 
catch  you." 

Only  gradually  as  they 
become  more  decentered  do 
children  begin  to  see  the 
hiding  as  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  seeker  and  that 
as  hider  they  are  the  par- 
tial determinant  of  what 
the  seeker  experiences.  (4) 

School-age  children  increa- 
singly understand  the  spe- 
cial relationship  of  the 
hider  and  the  seeker.  The 
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purpose  and  continuation  of 
the  game  is  dependent  upon 
each  role  being  played  well. 
Playing  well  is  determined, 
in  part  by  physical  skills, 
but  more  importantly  by  the 
ability  to  take  the  role  or  p-' 
perspective  of  another. 

Unlike  the  Piagetian  three  Q 
mountain  task  where  only  mX 
the  visual  perspective  is 
required,  players  in  Hide- 
and-Seek  must  simultaneously 
take  into  account  a  multi- 
plicity of  the  other's  per- 
spectives, all  the  while 
maintaining  their  own. 

The  labyrinth  of  hiders  and 
seekers  exchanging  roles 
literally  ("it"  becomes  the 
hider  and  vice  versa)  and 
symbolically  (taking  the 
perspective  of  the  other) 
provides  a  context  that  is 
cognitively  stimulating, 
both  socially  and  physical- 
ly.   Reciprocity  in  the 
play  of  peek-a-boo  is  found 
in  the  most  complex  inter- 
change of  Hide-and-Seek. 
And  it  doesn't  stop  there  - 
"coming  ready  or  not"  - 
reciprocity  continues  as 
the  pattern  for  all  our 
interactions.   It  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that 
the  role  v;<  nave  chosen  for 
ourselves  in  this  social/ 
physical  world  of  ours,  has 
its  roots  in  the  play  expe- 
rience of  Hide-aiid-Seek. 

1.  Arnold*  A.  (1972)  "The  World  Book  of 
Children's  Games".    Fawcett  Publications 

2.  Plagotf  J.  (1972),  p.  27  "Some  Aspects 
of  Operations"  In  PLAY  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
W.  W.  Norton. 

3.  Kami,  C.  &  DeVrles,  R.  (1980)  "Group 
Games  In  Early  Education:  Implications  of 
P1aget«s  Theory.  NAEYC 

<><>  By  Doris  Martini  Phd 
candidate  In  Child  Develop- 
ment «t  Virginia  Ttch. 
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C)  APPLE 


PASS  THE  ADAM'S  APPLE 

Have  children  form  a  cir- 
cle.  The  first  person  puts 
an  apple  under  their  chin 
and  keeps  their  hands  be- 
hind their  back.  Subse- 
quent children  in  the  cir- 
cle have  to  move  the  apple 
>  from  one  chin  to  the  next 
*  by  maneuvering  their  chins 
and  necks,  without  the  use 
of  hands.    How  long  will  it 
take  the  apple  to  go  full 
circle?    How  many  times  can 
they  complete  a  full  circle 
before  the  apple  drops? 
Try  sending  two  or  three 
apples  around  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  direction 
or  in  opposite  directions. 


NOSE-ING  ALONG 


Children  form  two  teams, 
equal  in  number.    Half  of 
each  team  forms  a  line, 
facing  their  teammates' 
line,  about  3  yards  apart. 
The  first  person  -  on  each 
team  -  pushes  the  apple 
with  her  nose,  crawling  to 
the  team  member  on  the 
opposite  side,  who,  in 
turn,  "noses"  the  apple 
back  to  the  awaiting  team- 
member.   Have  each  team 
guess  how  many  minutes  and 
seconds  it  will  take  their 
team  to  finish.  Have 
different  prizes  for 
guessing  within  30  seconds, 
2  minutes,  and  5  mi  mtes. 
Make  applesauce  with  the 
surviving  apples. 


On  long  strips,  hang  apples 
from  the  ceiling.  Players 
have  to  chase  and  catch  the 
apples  with  their  teeth, 
heads  or  chins  only.  No 
hands!    Two  players  might 
form  a  team  for  a  coopera- 
tive venture,  one  player 
securing  the  a{^le  with  her 
teeth  or  under  her  chin, 
while  the  other  player 
tries  to  eat  it. 


SEARCH  &  ENJOY 

In  an  autumn  variation  of 
the  spring  egg  hunt,  one 
child,  or  one  team,  hides 
the  apples.   The  other 
children  find  them.  The 
child  or  team  or  team  find- 
ing the  most  apples  is  the 
next  to  hide  them.    A  first 
prize  winner  can  be  the  one 
who  finds  the  only  apple  of 
a  different  color  or, 
variety. 


EASY  APPLE  BASKETS 


Start  with  cold,  fresh 
apples  and  keep  a  bowl  of 
lemon  juice  on  hand  to 
apply  the  juice  to  all 
exposed  apple  flesh,  so  it 
won't  turn  brown. 

1.  Cut  a  disk  off  the 
blossom  end  of  the  apple  to 
form  a  stable  base. 

2.  Cut  away  two 
wedges  at  the 
top  of  the 
apple,  on 
either  side 
of  the  stem, 
so  you  are  left 

with  a  basket  on  the  bottom 
and  a  handle  arching  over 
the  top.   (The  stem,  which 
should  be  removed,  will  be 
sticking  straight  up  from 
the  center  of  the  handle.) 

3.  HoUow  out 
the  inside  and 
underneath  the 
handle,  being 
careful  to 
leave  1/4  inch  of  flesh  on 
the  apple  for  strength. 

4.  Use  your  imagination  to 
scallop  the  edges  of  the 
basket,  carve  designs  on 
the  sides  or  cut  the  basket 
into  an  interesting  shape. 

5.  After  rubbing  all 
exposed  flesh  with  lemon 
juice,  fill  the  basket  with 
ice  cream,  fresh  fruit, 
spiced  applesauce,  berries 
and  cream,  jelly  or 
anything  you  can  think  to 
of,  and  serve.  (1) 
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AIKENDRUM 


A-MAZING  JOURNEY 


HIDDEN  TREASURES 


In  his  album,  "Singable 
Songs  for  the  Very  Young," 
Raffi  sings  about  Aiken- 
drum,  a  man  who  lived  in 
the  moon,  with  "hair  made 
of  spaghetti,  a  mouth  of 
pizza,  eyes  of  meatballs, 
and  a  nose  of  cheese." 
Children  can  make  an  Apple 
Aikendrum  by  slicing  the 
apple  in  half,  from  top  to 
bottom,  peeling  1  half  for 
the  face,  and  placing  the 
unpeeled  red  body  under- 
neath the  head  (sliced 
sides  down)  on  a  paper 
plate.   Carrot  or  celery 
sticks  can  be  arms  and 
legs,  shredded  cheese  or 
^^^J:)ean  sprouts  can  be 
-^^^^^  hair,  raisins  can 
be  eyes,  green  or 
black  olives  can 

:  be  mouths, 

 ears  or  but- 
tons.   Ideas  are 
endless,  when  chil- 
dren's imaginations 
take  over.  (2) 


JOHNNY  APPLESEED 

Older  children  may  prefer 
to  make  Johnny  Appleseed, 
rather  than  Aikendrum. 
Johnny  Appleseed *s  real 
name  was  John  Chapman,  a 
kind  preacher  in  the  early 
ISOO^s,  who  planted 
appleseeds  wherever  he  went 
throughout  the  Ohio  Valley, 
to  help  frontier  people 
have  fresh  fruit  in  their 
diets.    He  was  a  loveable 
but  odd-looking  man;  some 
legends  say  he  wore  a  honey 
pot  on  his  head,  burlap 
sacks  for  clothing,  and  no 
shoes.    He  told  children 
stories  and  made  them  toys 
wherever  he  went. 


Johnny  Appleseed  has  been 
planting  apple  seeds  all 
day  and  is  getting  tired. 
Help  Johnny  find  his  way 
back  to  camp  through  the 
Ohio  wilderness.  (1) 


Can  you  find  a  little  red 
house  with  no  doors  and  no 
windows  and  a  star  inside? 

Lay  an  apple  on  its  side 
and  carefully  slice  through 
it,  side  to  side,  not  top 
to  bottom.    The  two  halves 
will  reveal  a  5  pointed 
star,  "housing"  the  apple 
seeds. 


POMME  PRINTS 

Use  older  apples,  which 
have  lost  their  flavor,  for 
Print  Art.    Apples  can  be 
sliced  in  half,  lengthwise, 
as  is  traditional  or 
widthwise,  to  reveal  the 
star.    Place  apples  sliced 
side  down  on  a  paper  towel, 
for  5-10  minutes,  to  soak 
up  excess  moisture.  Brush 
the  sliced  side  of  the 
apple  with  paint  and  press 
the  painted  apple  on  paper. 
Try  different  colors  of 
paint  for  variety  prints. 


References 

(1)  Intarnat'L  Apple  Inst. 
6707  Old  Dominion  Dr. 
Sta  210    PO  Box  1137 
HcLaan,  VA  22101 

(2]  Raffi  "Singable  Songs 
for  tha  Very  Young" 
Shoreline  Records 
Kliibo  International 
P  0  Box  477 
Long  Branch*  NJ  07740 
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What  Can  You  Do 
School-agers?? 

PURPOSE: 

1.  To  increase  awareness  of 
and  practice  skills  in  fa- 
cilitating school-age  care 
prograinning  with  no  or 
limited  materials. 

2.  To  increase  creativity. 


EXERCISE  1* 

•  Inform  participants 
that  the  exercise  they  are 
about  to  do  will  challenge 
their  creativity  in  pro- 
gramming. 

•  Divide  into  groups  of 
five. 

•  Each  group  is  to  choose 
a  leader  and  a  recorder. 

•  The  task  of  each  group 
is  to  plan  thirty  minutes 
for  a  group  of  15  school- 
agers.   This  scene  will 
take  place  in  a  large  empty 
room  with  only  two  chairs 
and  a  large  cardboard  box. 
No  other  supplies  are 
available. 

•  Direct  each  group  to 
brainstorm  ideas  for  five 
minutes.    List  on  news- 
print.   At  the  end  of  five 
minutes,  choose  one  idea. 
Using  that  idea,  put  toge- 
ther a  skit  to  perform  for 
the  other  small  groups. 

•  Perform  skits  for  each 
other. 

•  Discuss  and  share  total 
brainstorm  ed  ideas. 

•  What  was  learned  from 
this  exercise?    How  much  do 
we  depend  on  planning, 


rfli  2  Chairs  and  15 


leading,  directing  and 
enforcir^  our  plans  and 
ideas?     What  did  having 
limited  '•pri^"  do  to  our 
program  plans?    What  would 
happen  if  these  were  tried 
with  real  school-agers? 


EXERCISE  2 

O  Divide  into  different 
groups  of  three  or  four. 

O  Give  each  group  one  line 
from  a  story.   This  may  be 
a  story  you  make  up 
yourself  or  one  written  for 
young  school-agers.  Be 
sure  and  give  each  group  a 
different  line. 

O  Direct  each  group  to 
create  their  own  story 
based  on  their  one  line. 

O  Have  each  group  panto- 
mime or  make  a  large  mural 
of  their  created  story. 
Share. 


EXERCISE  3 

■  Give  each  person  ten 
different  objects:  paper 
clip,  rubber  band,  eraser, 
tack,  sheet  of  plastic, 
craft  stick,  paper  cup,  a 
small  bottle,  a  straw,  a 
length  of  string  or  yarn 
(or  others  of  your  choose). 

■  Allow  ten  minutes  for 
each  person  to  put  together 
a  practical  or  artistic 
creation.    Encourage  indi- 
viduals to  help  each  other. 

■  Share  finished  products 
and  feelings  connected  with 
the  process. 


FREEING  UP  ARTISTIC 
DRAWING  TALENTS 

Think  you  have  no  talent 
for  drawing  anything? 
Consider  yourself  a  failure 
at  drawing  even  stick 
figures? 

Mona  Brookes,  in  her  book, 
"Drawing  With  Children:  A 
Creative  Teaching  and 
Learning  Method  That  Works 
for  Adults,  Too",  offers 
hc^e  to  that  those  with 
limited  confidence  and 
limited  success  in  drawing. 

An  excellent  five-page 
description  of  her  method 
can  be  found  in  the 
July/ August  1989  issue  of 
"New  Age  Journal".  This 
simple  method  is  based  on 
five  basic  elements  of 
shape:  the  dot,  circle, 
straight  line,  curved  line 
and  angle  line.  The 
success  of  this  method  ex- 
tends to  reading,  math, 
problem-solving  and  self- 
esteem. 

For  more  information: 
"New  Age  Journal" 
P  0  Box  53275 
Boulder,  CO  80321-3275 
1-800-234-4556  (in  CO) 
1-800-447-9330 

•     Brenda  Dixon  of  Winchester, 
Kentucky  poses,  to  prospective 
staff,  this  question:  "What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  in  charge  of  a 
group  of  school-agers  in  a  large 
empty  room  and  aU  you  had  were  two 
chairs  or  a  large  cardboard  box?" 
She  finds  that  how  they  answer  this 
question  gives  her  information  about 
their  knowledge  of  development,  their 
creativity,  flexibility,  ability  to 
solve  problems  and  their  sense  of 
humor.   We  appreciate  her  allowing 
this  to  be  the  basis  for  Exercise  1. 
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14  Tips  for  Building  Program  Partnersitips 


*  stimulate,  at  the  end  of 
each  day,  conversation  be- 
tween Parent  and  Child 
about  a  school-  related 
topic.    Get  this  informa- 
tion from  the  child  some- 
time during  the  first  30 
minutes  after  school. 

*  Plan  a  reading  program 
with  the  library  for  all 
day  programming  (teacher 
inservice  days,  emei^ency 
days,  holidays  or  week-long 
school  breaks). 

*  Encourage  children  to 
plan  special  events  where 
they  are  responsible  for 
the  marketing  (printing 
posters),  the  budgeting  (Do 
they  want  to  make  money  or 
do  just  break  even?)  and 

the  presentation  of  the 
event. 

Children  will  use  reading, 
writing,  problem  solving, 
and  math  skills  in  the 
planning  of  the  event. 
Leadership,  self-esteem, 
social  skills  and  a  sense 
of  industry  will  be  deve- 
loped when  the  children 
assist  with  the  majority  of 
the  planning. 

*  Collaborate  with  school 
principals  or  teachers  when 
a  child  is  not  conforming 
to  your  group  rules. 
Chances  are  that  the  child 
is  having  problems  in  the 
classroom  also.  Consistent 
care  and  discipline  from 
home,  school  and  the 
schoci-age  program  will 
inei-ease  the  chances  of 
helping  the  child. 

*  Allow  children  to  begin 
homework  after  school.  If 
a  parent  works  until  5:30, 
picks  up  their  child  by 
6:00,  home  by  6:15  and 
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dinner  on  the  table  by 
7:00,  it  would  be  nice  if 
their  child  at  least  begins 
their  homework,  so  they  have 
a  bit  of  time  in  the 
evening  for  something  other 
then  dinner,  clean-up,  and 
bedtime. 

*  Relay  school  messages  to 
parents  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

*  Keep  a  School  Bulletin 
Board  and  An  After  School 
Bulletin  Board.    Help  keep 
these  working  parents 
informed. 

*  Maintain  a  "Wall  of 
Achievement"  for  children 
who  have  school  papers, 
tests,  and  projects  that 
they  are  proud  to  display. 

*  Develop  an  Advisory 
Council  that  consists  of 
parents,  teachers,  princi- 
pal, staff,  community  lea- 
ders and  other  interested 
pe<^le.    The  role  of  the 
group  is  to  advise  your 
program  on  curriculum,  fi- 
nances, evaluations, 
expansion,... 

*  Survey  teachers  at  each 
grade  level  to  determine 
what  activities  you  can 
offer  to  the  children  that 
will  enhance  their  learning 
experiences,  or  help  them 
to  retain  what  they  have 
already  learned.  These 
activities  should  not  be  a 
duplication  of  the  school 
day,  but  recreational  in 
nature. 

*  Become  involved  in  the 
school  activities  that 
families  may  attend.  As^ 
sist  the  school  with  the 
planning  of  those  special 
events. 


*  Provide  family  events 
that  are  fun  and  refreshing: 
(dinners,  dances,  game  show 
formats,  talent  shows). 

m 

*  Create  a  "Moan  &  Groan"  ! 
couch  -  A  place  to  sit  j 
down,  take  shoes  off,  have  J 
some  coffee  and  let  go  off  ' 
today's  frustrations. 

<><>  By  Becky   Spencer^  Dip, 
of  Child  Care  Services, 
YMCA  of  ToLedo^  OH. 

SAC  Conference 

—  September  22-23,  1989 

"Meeting  the  Challenge" 
New  Jersey  Coalition  for 

SACC  Conference 
Rider  College 
Laurenceville,  NJ 

Contact:  Selma  Goore 
P  O  Box  248 

Princeton  Junction,  NJ  08550 
609-452-2185 


Professionai  Focus 

Coi^ratulations  to  Mickey 
Seligson  and  Roger  Neuge- 
bauer  for  their  recent 
election  to  the  NAEYC 
Board. 
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eg  A  Sfj^acial  Mmke-Overs  One  Program's  Story 


ui 

i 


The  space  is  large  -  over  1500  square  feet  -  with 
70  square  feet  for  each  child.    Four  staff  care 
for  22  kids  which  is  an  excellent  adult  child  ratio. 
Plus,  six  rows  of  fixed  chairs  (14  per  row)  means 
built-in  "cubbies"  and  "shelves".    With  tons  of 
creativity,  flexibility  and  daily  perseverance, 
the  staff  turn  this  seemingly  impossible  space 
into  a  school-age  program  which  promotes  a  high 
degree  of  home-likeness,  choice,  freedom  and 
developmentally  appropriate  care. 


Dai  ly  a  at- up  and  take-doMn  i  a 
made  easier  with  dividers  and 
organizers  on  wheels. 


Plastic  chai ra  become  e  "eoft"  couch 
with  the  wave  of  a  bedapread. 
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"Sticky  tack"  aLLows  snack  mural  to  go 
up  and  down  with  eaae  aach  day.  Snack 
is  set  up  for  kids  to  make  their  own» 


Youngster 
munches 
anack  1 n 
his  ow  n 
"space  " 
alone 
time 
after 
s  choo  I  • 


A  flair  of  dremetlcB  burst  forth  from 
this  young  boy* s  use  of  props. 


Flopping 
down  on 
the  "couch"t 
while 
sherl  ng 
time  with 
edult  end 
friends  9  1b 
pert  of  the 
"home- like" 
etmoBphere. 


"Cubbies"  hold  Individual  children's 
possessions  while  two  boys  enjoy  the 
ettention  of  one  adult. 


The  succees 
of  this  pro- 
gram can  be 
seen  1 n  the 
sponteneous 
soclellzing 
of  peers. 


SAN  appracletes  Lorl  Shefer  and  the  staff  of  the  Western  Kentucky  University 
school~age  program  for  allowing  us  to  feature  their  "sherad  speca". 
Photos  by  Rich  Scofleld. 
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School  Day  Should  End  When  Last  Bell  Rings, 
Then  No  Homework!! 


"Children  loathe  homework", 
wrote  A.S*  Neill  in 
SUMMERHILL,  and  that  is 
enough  to  condemn  it. 

Articles  about  homework 
usually  include  statements 
by  experts  that  doing  lots 
of  homework  is  good  for 
kids  -  the  earlier  they  get 
it,  the  better.    Then,  the 
experts  go  on  to  offer 
suggestions  for  parents  on 
how  to  make  their  children 
do  it. 

I  think  it's  time  the  other 
side  was  heard. 

Most  people  believe  kids 
need  homework.    Most  people 
also  believe  that  they 
don't.    How  many  of  us 
would  want  our  employer, 
for  example,  to  have  us 
type  at  home  after  work  so 
we  would  retain  that  skill? 
Or  have  us  do  an  exercise  a 
day  on  the  computer  so 
we'll  learn  it  faster  at 
the  office?   (Some  people 
do  bring  work  home  and  work 
all  the  time;  we  call  them 
"workaholics.") 

Children  are  already  in 
school  six  to  seven  hours  a 
day.    Why  isn't  that  enough 
time  out  of  a  child's  day 
for  that  kind  of  learning? 
Every  human  being  has 
individual  tastes  and 
preferences. 

Whose  taste  and  preference 
are  we  imposing  on  our 
children  when  we  assign 
them  more  of  one  kind  of 
learning  than  all  the  other 
kinds  combined?    What  about 
hopscotch  and  jacks? 
Climbing  trees?  Riding 
bikes?    Writing  poems  and 


reading  for  fun?  Talking 
with  friends?  Dreaming? 

Have  you  ever  watched  kit- 
tens?  They  pounce  on  a  toy 
mouse,  practicing  for  ma- 
king a  real  kill;  they 
fight  with  each  other  with 
the  same  intensity  they 
will  use  as  cats  to  defend 
their  territory.    All  they 
do  is  play.   Yet  they  grow 
up  to  be  cats  just  fine. 

Kids  aren't  kittens,  but  we 
are  just  beginning  to  docu- 
ment scientifically  the 
importance  of  play  for  hu- 
mans as  well  as  other  ani- 
mals.   Experts  tell  us  that 
children  who  get  lots  of 
homework  at  an  early  age 
tend  to  do  well  later  scho- 
lastically.   But  life  is 
more  than  books. 

Can  these  children  do  laun- 
dry, fix  meals  -  take  care 
of  themselves?    Can  they 
take  care  of  someone  smal- 
ler?   Have  they  learned  a 
sense  of  their  own  history 
from  their  own  or  others' 
grandparents?    Have  they 
learned  to  dream  and  plan 
and  create? 

Homework  is  supposed  to  be 
a  "good  discipline."  Is 
discipline  doing  what  you 
don't  want  to  do  because 
someone  else  makes  you  do 
it?    I  thought  that  was 
called  punishment. 

When  I  hear  adults  say 
children  need  homework  to  . 
learn  to  do  what  they  don't 
like  to  do,  I  have  to  agree 
that  homework  is  a  good  way 
to  make  them  learn  this. 
But  life  presents  many  op- 
portunities for  children  to 


do  tasks  they'd  rather  not, 
and  I  wonder  how  smart  it 
is  to  associate  learning 
with  drudgery. 

My  son  says  I  should  write 
a  disclaimer:    He  doesn't 
mind  homework.   But  since 
he  was  born,  I  have  seen  a 
special  delight  in  his  eyes 
when  he  learns  something. 
When  he  gets  done  with  his 
homework,  I  see  no  delight, 
only  relief. 

His  life  is  too  precious 
for  this.    Childhood  is 
such  a  short  time  -  how 
many  "musts"  shall  we  fill 
it  with? 

Years  a  go,  the  experts 
assured  mothers  that  babies 
should  be  fed  on  a  schedule 
-  preferably  with  a  bottle. 
The  babies  didn't  like  this 
one  bit.   It  took  a  genera- 
tion before  we  learned  that 
experts  were  wrong  and  ba- 
bies were  right. 

Who  really  knows  more  about 
homework:  the  experts  who 
prescribe  it  or  our  children 
who  must  do  it?    Babies  are 
born  eager  to  learn;  they 
know  learning  is  fun.  What 
does  homework  teach  our 
children  about  learning? 
Aren't  there  better  ways  to 
nurture  their  inborn  love 
of  learning? 

<><>  By  Karen  Harrlsi 
parent  and  editor/publisher 
of  "Dr.  'Quotes'  Fast  Food 
for  Thought"!  Nashvillat  TN 
Reprinted  by  pennlsslon  of 
The  Tenneseaan.  c  1989« 
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Homework 

Debate 

Continues 


Should  we  have  kids  do 
their  homework  in  the 
school-age  prc^ram?  This 
continues  to  be  a  much-- 
debated  question  and  con- 
cern.   A  new  homework  study 
(summarized  in  "Growing 
Child  Research  Review" 
12/88)  reveals  that  home- 
work is  not  necessarily 
good  for  all  kids  and  in 
every  instance.  Homework 
basically  reinforces  con- 
cepts that  children  have 
already  learned.    If  chil- 
dren have  not  learned  the 
homework  concepts,  the 
homework  likely  leads  to 
frustration,  confusion  and 
learning  difficulties. 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
study,  "Homework  Practic  s. 
Achievements  and  Behaviors 
of  Elementary  School 
Students",  contact: 
Ctr  for  Research  on 
Elementary  &  Middle  Schools 
3505  North  Charles  ST 
Baltimore,  MD  21218 


FamHy  Day  Care 
Clearinghouse 

A  national  Family  Day  Care 
Project  resource  clear- 
inghouse is  being  developed 
by  The  Bush  Center  for 
Child  Development  and 
Social  Policy  and  the 
National  Council  for  Jewish 
Women.  Contact; 

Dr.  Matia  Finn-Stevenson 
Bush  Center  in  Child  Dev- 
elopment and  Social  Policy 
Yale  University 
PO  Box  11  A,  Yale  Station 
New  Haven,  CT  06520 
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Project 

Announces  SAC 

Standards 

Initiative 

Project  Home  Safe,  spon- 
sored by  Whirlpool  Founda- 
tion and  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  to 
address  child  care  issues 
of  children  age  5  to  13, 
has  launched  an  initiative 
to  develop  recommended 
standards  for  programs  ser- 
ving school-age  children. 

The  standards  will  provide 
guidance  for  program  deve- 
lopmenty  evaluation,  and 
improvement,  and  can  be 
used  by  licensing,  certifi- 
cation, and  accreditation 
systems. 

As  part  of  the  process  to 
develop  the  standards.  Pro- 
ject Home  Safe  will  convene 
a  working  forum  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  November  2-5 
NAEYC  conference  in  Atlanta. 
Forum  participants  will 
determine  the  topics  for 
which  standards  are  needed 
and  identify  specific 
applicable  criteria. 

This  working  forum  is  open, 
by  application,  to  indivi- 
duals involved  in  school- 
age  child  care  issues.  Ap- 
plications are  being  accepted 
until  September  15,  1989. 
A  limited  number  of  per 
diem  stipends  are  available. 

Contact: 

Project  Home  Safe 
800-252-SAFE 
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ORDER  FORM 


ACTIVfTfES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 

 From  Kids  with  Love   $3.95 

 Once  Upon  A  Rocipe  9.95 

 Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  h,95 

 Big  Book  of  Fun  10,95 

 S«lf-E8te«m:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  1   10,95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  10.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  10.95 

 Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  FIrst-Ald:  What 

Wbuld  Y3U  Do  If  .  .  .  ?  5.95 

CHILD  GUIDANCE  &  REUTED  ACTIVITIES 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  ii,95 

 New  Youth  Challenge  12.95 

 Sklllstreamlng   .  14,95 

 The  Other  Side  of  the  Report  Card: 

A  HowTo-Do-lt  Program  for 

Affective  Education   12.95 

 Other  Ways,  Other  Means: 

Altered  Awareness  Activities 

for  Receptive  Learning  12,95 

 Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  io,95 

PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  12.95 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29,95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  Publication   695 

 WHAT'S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE? 

(A  board  game  for  staff  training)  34,95 

 School  Age  Care 

Administration  12.95 

SUBSCRiPTiONS 

 1  year  (six  Issues)  $14.95 

 2  years  (twelve  Issues)  25.95 


$A^£  SAV£  SAVB  SAVE  SAV£ 
DISCOUNT  6MUP  RXTE  FOR 

SCHOOL  Aee  notes  N£wsLenE/t  . 

Otdt  Five  cf  etton  }ubic(<pikMu  to  lh« 
MRM  •<}**••  CI  «H«»nt  •64mft  (but 
MM  t*  OfM)  an4  f*c*lv«  m«  lottotring 
4fc9mH  tfuf  wM  SAVE  yvti  momy: 
1SV.  o4t  Ittf  S  >e  H  su*«crip((0M 
»%  ftll  Iw  ao  ttt  4«  nifcKri><lti> 
25%  tH  for  I0«  lubtcnplions 


Send  Ordfrt  Jo: 
$cho«l  Age  NOTES 
P.O.  Box  121036 
i,TN37212 


TOTALS,  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING 

$  0-512   $1.75    $51 -$76   4.50 

$13 -$25    2.50    Over  $76 

$26 -$50    3.50      add  6%  of  book 

otder 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  

STATE  


-ZIP, 


Total  Books  $  

Shipping  &  Handling  $  ^ 
Subscription  $  
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SACCA  News 


School-Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  Second  Annual 
National  Conference 
November  1,  1989 
1989  NAEYC  Conference 
Atlanta,  GA 

A  full        of  training 
opportunities  for  the  prac- 
titioner and  administrator* 
A  Practitioner  and  an 
Administrative  Track  will 
be  offered  in  this  full  day 
of  training. 

Plus,  a  tour  of  the  Cobb 
County  School  District 
School-Age  Child  Care 
Program  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  November  2,  1989 
at  1:30  PM. 

Contact:  Ellen  Gannett 
SACC  Project 
Wellesley  College  Center 
for  Research  on  Women 
Wellesley,  MA  02181 
617-235-0320    Ext  2544 
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Child  Care 
Saves  Bank 
Money 


California  corporate  child 
care  study  finds  on-site 
care  to  be  cost  effective. 

The  study,  conducted  at 
Union  Bank's  on-site  child 
care  center  (Monterey  Park, 
CA)  revealed  a  substantial 
savings  for  the  bank  during 
the  program's  first  year. 
The  savings  came  mostly 
from  decreased  turnover  and 
absenteeism  and  shortened 
maternity  leaves. 

For  a  copy  of  the  study: 
Burud  &  Associates,  Inc 
56  E  Holly  ST,  Ste  215 
Pasadena,  CA  91103 
818-796-8258 


FREE  Art 
Booklets 

Four  separate  craft  books 
are  available  FREE  for  the 
asking.   All  that  a  school- 
ager  needs  to  do  is  send  a 
postcard  requesting  one  or 
all  of  the  following: 

1.  "The  Crafty  Creations 

pattern  book'' 

2.  "Crafty  Critters" 

3.  "Crafty  Holidays" 

4.  "Crafty  Christmas" 

These  craft  books  also  help 
with  recycling  concepts; 
many  of  the  materials  used 
are  recycled  plastic 
bottles,  fabric  or  felt 
scraps.... 

Send  postcard  to: 
Consumer  Affairs  Dept. 
Dow  Consumer  Prod/Texise  Div 
P  O  Box  368 

Greenville,  SC  29602-0368 


"Displaying  Children's  Art" 
contains  32  easy-to-<]o 
ideas  for  showing  off 
children's  artwork.  (The 
ideas  were  compiled  from 
submissions  to  the  Totline 
newsletter.) 

Send  $1  for  postage,  your 
name  and  address  to: 
Children's  Art 
PC  Box  2255 
Everett,  WA  98203 

Offer  good  while  supplies 
last. 
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School-Age  Children  Draw  Their  View  of  SACC 


School-age  chiLdrsn  across  Tannaasean  revaalt   through  thai r  works  of  artf  what 
they   like  about  schocL-aga  child  care.     This  school-aga  nural  was  displayad 
last  fall  at  tha  6ovarnor*8  Conferenca  on  SACC. 


INSIDE 

Bringing  in  the  Harvest:  A  Tribute  to  Native  Americans? 
Throw  Out  Captains  and  Find  New  Ways  to  Select  Teams 
l-iow  to  Organize  Clubs,  Even  Without  Extra  Space  or  Staff 
Tokens  Help  Order  School-agers'  World 

Open-Ended  Questions  Help  Kids  Find  the  Answers 


Turning  Dreams  into 


Reaiity 


What  is  oup  vision  of 
school-age  child  care? 
What  do  we  want  the  chil- 
dren and  their  families  to 
be  gaining  from  the  school- 
age  child  care  experience? 
If  we  could  have  everything 
we  wanted  to  make  the 
perfect  school-age  program, 
what  would  we  want? 

For  some  of  us^  a  vision  is 
non-existent.    One  never 
existed.    We  are  involved 
because  we  need  a  job  and 
we  like  kids*    We  jump  into 
the  job  with  energy  and 
enthusiasm.    For  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  sometimes 
even  one  or  two  years,  we 
enjoy  what  we  are  doing 
and  do  a  fair-to-good  job. 
However,  slowly  the  job 
becomes  drudgery;  we  give 
less  and  less  energy  and 
enthusiasm  until  we  quit, 
either  mentally  or  physi- 
cally or  both. 

The  other  side  of  this 
story  are  those  of  us  who 
enter  with  fantastic  ideas 
of  what  we  see  to  be  the 
perfect  school-age  program. 
As  others  listen  to  us, 
they  catch  the  excitement 
and  anticipate  working  to- 
gether to  put  those  ideas 
in  place.   But  nothing  hap- 
pens.   As  weeks,  months, 
years  pass  by,  we  talk 
about  our  dreams  but  our 
co-workers  know  that  the 
status  quo  will  continue. 

Without  a  vision  of  what 
school-age  care  is  all 
about,  we  soon  find  our- 
selves without  the  driving 
force  to  continue  with  joy 
and  energy.    Without  action 
built  on  vision,  it  all 
remains  a  wonderful  dream. 


How  to  we  join  vision  with 
action? 

GET  a  clear  vision  of  what 
school-age  child  care  needs 
to  be.   What  would  the 
space  look  like?    What  ma- 
terials would  be  available? 
How  would  the  supplies  be 
stored  and  arranged?  What 
would  the  children  and 
staff  be  doing?   How  would 
they  relate?    What  process 
would  be  involved  in  plan- 
ning, parent  involvement, 
decision-making,  conflict- 
resolution?    What  would  the 
adult-chUd  ratio  be?  What 
would  we  see,  smell,  hear, 
feel,  touch? 

PUT  that  vision  into  ac- 
tion.    For  example:  What 
will  it  take  to  have  a 
larger,  separate  space  for 
the  older  school-agers? 
Right,  a  vision  of  that 
space!    Put  aside  all  those 
doubts  of:    "We  can^t  ever 
get  that,  we  don^t  have 
enough  money."   or  "Where 
will  ever  find  the  space, 
the  school  grudgingly  gives 
us  the  little  space  we  have 
now,". 

Instead,  keep  the  vision. 
Then,  start  talking  about 
it  to  everyone:  kids,  pa- 
rents, board  members,  PTA 
(PTO)  Board,  community 
leaders.   Be  specific  about 
what  and  why.   Look  for  a 
suitable  space.    Form  a 
task  force  to  assess  the 
situation  and  formulate  a 
plan  of  action. 

This  way  the  vision  will 
have  a  means  to  become  a 
reality.   This  way  the  vi- 
sion will  be  the  stabili- 
zing force  when  plans  hit 


deadends  and  roadblocks  and 
disappointments. 

One  prc^ram  in  Chicago  had 
their  "eye"  on  a  room  in 
the  community  center  where 
their  program  is  housed. 
They  felt  it  would  be  per- 
fect for  an  older  kids^ 
space.   This  room  was  also 
underutilized.    For  five 
years  they  visualized  this 
space  with  older  kids  and  a 
program  in  place.    For  five 
years  they  talked  and  plan- 
ned.   Last  fall,  we  watched 
them  moving  into  that  space. 
The  c enter ^s  administrator 
offered  it  specifically  for 
the  older  school-agers! 

How  did  this  happen? 

William  Sloan  Coffin  has 
said:    Vision  without  task 
is  just  a  dream;  a  task 
without  vision  is  drudgery, 
but  vision  and  task  equals 
joy. 
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Bringing  in  Hie  Harvests  A  Wilmte  to  Native  Americans? 


Construction  paper 
feathers,  paper  bag  tur- 
keysy  songs  about  ten 
little  Indians, 

These  ^jtivities,  common  in 
school-age  settings  across 
the  nation,  represent  our 
traditional  American  holi- 
day of  Thanksgiving* 
Or  do  they? 

Historically,  Americans 
have  celebrated  the  bles- 
sings of  the  harvest  since 
the  Pilgrims'  earliest  days, 
when  foods  were  scarce  and 
planting  seasons  were  dan- 
gerously short*  However, 
the  actual  holiday  was  an 
international  tradition, 
not  an  American  invention. 
Around  the  world  -  from 
Europe,  India,  and  China, 
to  the  Native  American 
Winter  Solstice  festival 
-  cultures  have,  for  centu- 
ries, celebrated  harvests 
of  families  and  foods. 

Further,  according  to  jour- 
nals of  William  Bradford, 
Governor  of  Plymouth  Colo- 
ny, the  first  American 
Thanksgivings  were  not  har- 
vest festivals  at  all.  Ra- 
ther, they  were  sustainers 
of  life  and  attempts  at 
survival.   The  English  set- 
tlers were  starving  to 
death  because  they  did  not 
know  how  to  cope  in  the  New 
World  wilderness. 

Masasoit,  Chief  of  the  Wam- 
panoags,  decided  to  help 
the  English,  who  had  come 
from  domesticated  city 
dwellings  and  could  not 
hunt  or  plant.  Wampanoags 
brought  maple  syrup,  cran- 
berries, popcorn,  apples, 
squash,  oysters,  wild  tur- 
key and  venison. 


Because  Native  Americans 
are  our  American  heritage, 
and  Thanksgiving  is  an  in- 
digenous part  of  that  heri- 
tage, it  is  imperative  that 
we  pass  on  our  traditions 
accurately  and  respectful- 
ly, even  reverently.  In 
addition  to  giving  thanks 
for  life  and  for  Native 
American  foods.  Thanks- 
giving is  THE  time  to  ap- 
preciate America's  multi- 
cultural bounty.  Thanks- 
giving today  is  joining 
together  to  share  harvests, 
not  only  of  our  foods,  but 
more  importantly,  of  our 
families  and  cultures. 


FEATHERS  ARE 
CEREMONIAL  SYMBOLS 
WHICH,  LIKE  YARMULKES 
OR  ROSARIES  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  USED  RANDOMLY 
IN  ART  OR  PLAY 
ACTIVITIES 


Suzanne  Dame,  a  Native 
American  antH^ias  curricu- 
lum consultant,  suggests 
that  we  appreciate  people 
of  different  cultures  by 
first  establishing  simila- 
rities between  us.  Chil- 
dren are  children,  sharing 
the  same  needs  to  grow, 
play  and  love. 

To  dispel  myths  and  stereo- 
types, Suzanne  outlines  the 
following  facts: 

©Native  American  children 
sit,  stand,  jump  and  run 
just  like  all  children  do. 
They  do  not  sit  "Indian 
style",  "sneak  in  on  tip- 
toe", or  stand  up  straight 


like  Indian  chiefs". 

O  Native  American  children 
dress  the  same  way  that 
other  children,  not  in  loin 
clothes  and  headdresses. 

O  Native  American  children 
on  the  whole  live  in  homes, 
not  in  stereotypical  igloos 
and  teepees.    Homes  vary, 
adapting  to  terrain,  cli- 
mate and  lifestyle,  just  as 
all  homes  do  from  the  West 
to  the  East  coasts. 

Olt  is  not  okay  to  play 
"cowboys  and  Indians"  be- 
cause "cowboy"  is  a  chosen 
career  and  "Indian"  depicts 
a  native  culture.  Besides, 
many  Native  American  chil- 
dren are  fine  cowboys  -  and 
cowgirls! 

O Religious  beliefs  are 
important  to  Native  Ameri- 
can children,  just  as  they 
are  children  of  other  cul- 
tures.   Feathers  are  cere- 
monial symbols  which,  like 
yarmulke  or  rosaries,  should 
not  be  used  randomly  in  art 
or  play  activities. 

OJust  as  European  chil- 
dren do  not  carry  guns, 
native  American  children  do 
not  carry  tomahawks  or  bows 
and  arrows.   They  value 
peace  and  harmony,  within 
themselves  and  the  world 
around  them. 

School-age  programs  provide 
perfect  opportunities  to 
talk  about  the  struggles 
between  the  Europeans  and 
Native  Americans  because 
conflict  resolution  is  a 

continued  on  paga  4 
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WASSAIL  FOR  KIDS 

WASSAIL,  an  English  holiday 
beverage  means  "Be  in 
health".   Prepare  WASSAIL 
for  guests  and  parents  to 
share  at  pick-up  time.  Try 
these  two  recipes: 

1.  Serve  heated  apple  juice 
with  a  cinnamon  stick 
"stirrer"  in  each  ctp. 

2.  Heat  3  quarts  of  orange 
juice  with  1  quart  of 
cranberry  juice.    Pour  into 
heat  resistant  punch  bowl. 
Add  "Baked  Oranges"  for 
flavor  and  fun. 


BAKED  ORANGES 

Using  one  box  of  whole 
cloves,  stick  cloves  into 
whole,  ur^eeled  oranges. 
Bake  oranges  in  325  degree 
oven  for  3  hours. 


BUILD  A  '*PUTr' 

Moravian  children  in 
Bethlehem,  PA  and 
Salem,  NC  create  a 
miniature  winter  village, 
called  a  "Putz",  which  they 
place  under  their  tree. 
Woric  together  to  create  a 
similar  scene,  using  pat- 
ter-painted cotton  for 
snow;  legos  or  small 
blocks  for  buildings, 

children  made  out  of 
clothespins  and  snow 
people  made  from 
white  playdough.  The 
town  of  Primneswe  in 
Babar*s  "Father 
Christmas"  inspires 
several  miniature 
village  ideas.  Add 
aluminum  foil  for 
ice  ponds  and  clear 
glitter  for  snow. 
Snowpeople  can  also  be  mol- 
ded from  soap  flakes  mixed 
with  just  enough  water  to 
form  a  dough.  Children 
then  add  their  own  culture 
customs:  temples,  churches, 
mangers  or  menorahs. 


RECYCLED  CENTERPIECE 


Take  a  natm^e  walk  and 
collect  small  pine  cones, 
leaves,  galls,  rocks,  pods, 
acorns,  pieces  of  bark  and 
weeds.   Look  for  weed 
variety;  bold,  lacy,  heavy, 
delicate,  dark  ,  light). 
The  more  variety, 
the  better! 

Arrange  various  sizes, 
shapes  and  textures  of 
weeds  in  a  coffee  scoop  or 
small  container  filled  with 
sand.   Stand  taller  weeds 
(2  or  3  times  the  height  of 
the  container)  towards  the 
center  and  secure  smaller 
weeds  in  the  sand  around 
the  center  focus.   Add  a 
few  pine  cones  or  acorns  to 
the  bottom. 


Tribute  to  Native  Americans?   continued  from  page  3 


Bringing  in  ttie  Harwest:  A 

universal  struggle  that 
school-age  children  rou- 
tinely address. 

Every  day,  games,  activi- 
ties, stories  and  discus- 
sions center  tpon  how  chil- 
dren feel  when  their  space 
and  materials  are  invaded. 
How  can  children  share 
their  toys,  or  their  feel- 
ings, without  invading  each 
other^s  privacy  or  proper- 
ty?   How  does  it  feel  to  be 
a  winner  or  loser  in  any 
conflict?   How  does  winning 
and  losing  effect  friendship? 


What  makes  our  American 
Thanksgiving  heritage  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  "har- 
vest-home" tradition?  What 
is  Thanksgiving  really  about 
for  American  school-agers? 

Thanksgiving  is  sharing 
friendships,  appreciating 
the  efforts  it  takes  to  be 
friends  and  celebrating  the 
harvest  of  cultures  within 
a  plentiful  bounty  of  chil- 
dren, families  and  foods. 


<><>  By  Nancy  Haharr  Presldant 
of  the  Mid-Hudaon  AEYC  In 
Poughkaapsler  NY.    A  aped  at 
thanks  to  Suzenna  Dana  for  har 
InaightfuL  and  ccnprehenal  va 
contrlbutlona  to  our  undar- 
atandlng  of  anti-biaaad 
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Open-Ended  Questions  Help  Kids  Find  Answers 


Critical  thinking  skills 
and  decision-making  abili- 
ties are  important  aspects 
of  a  school-«ge  child^s 
development.   They  become 
key  factors  in  how  the 
child  functions  both  in 
school  and  out  of  school 
and  how  the  child  responds 
to  the  increasing  demands 
of  peers. 

School-age  child  care  pro- 
grams can  foster  critical 
thinking  and  decision- 
making through  an  age- 
appropriate  curriculum  and 
open-ended  programming 
within  an  environment  that 
provides  many  opportunities 
for  choice. 

Older  children,  such  as  8, 
9-  and  10-year-olds  are 
in  "concrete  operations". 
For  them  completing  activi- 
ties and  following  the  rules 
of  the  game  are  very  impOT- 
tant.   It  fits  into  ordering 
and  structuring  their  world 
and  preparing  to  be  adults. 
Age-appropriate  curriculum 
includes  play  opportunities 
for  games  and  activities 
with  rules.    Giving  older 
children  control  over 
changing  the  rules  is  of 
utmost  importance. 

The  following  scene  demon- 
strates how  an  adult  leader 
can  combine  school-agers 
interest  in  rules  and  a 
need  to  have  real  control 
and  purpose  in  their  life 
with  an  q)portunity  for 
learning  to  problem -solve. 

Rather  than  taking  over 
with  one*s  own  ideas,  the 
adult  uses  open-ended 
questions  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  create  their  own 
solutions. 


ADULT:  (Sitting  with  group 
of  school-agers  aged  8-10) 
I  have  noticed  some  pro- 
blems with  your  kickball 
games.   It  seems  after  sev- 
eral home  runs  over  the 
fence  the  game  falls  apart. 

CHILD:  Yea,  it's  no  fun 
waiting  for  someone  to  go 
around  the  fence  to  get  the 
baU. 


ADULT:  So  home  runs  over 
the  fence  take  up  a  lot  of 
time  and  it's  boring  wait- 
ing to  play. 


CHILD  #2:  Yea,  it  sure  is 
boring. 


ADULT:  It  doesn't  sound 
like  much  fun*    What  can 
you  do  about  it? 


CHILD  #3:    We  could  tear 
the  fence  down  then  we 
could  keep  running  after 
the  ball. 


ADULT:  What  would  happen  if 
we  tore  the  fence  down? 

CHILD  #4:    They  wouldn't 
like  that  and  the  program 
would  get  in  trouble. 

CHILD  #5:  We  could  make  a 
rule  that  kicking  over  the 
fence  is  an  automatic  out. 

ADULT:  What  would  happen 
then? 

CHILD:    It  wouldn't  be  any 
fun  because  we  couldn't 
kick  it  as  hard  as  we 
wanted  to. 


ADULT:    What  else  could 
you  do? 

CHILD:    We  could  get 
another  ball  and  have 
someone  be  the  home  run 
chaser  on  the  oth^  side 
of  the  fence. 

ADULT:  What  happens  if 
they  catch  the  ball  and 
where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money  to  buy  another 
ball? 


At  the  end  of  this  scene 
the  children  are  left 
with  some  more  challenges 
to  brainstorm  and  some 
changes  in  their  rules  to 
consider.   The  adult  has 
taken  a  situation  which 
was  causing  a  problem  in 
the  program  because  of 
the  frustration  of  inac- 
tivity and  waiting  and 
turned  it  into  an  opportu- 
nity to  problem  solve  for 
themselves. 

The  use  of  open-ended 
questions  by  the  adult  is 
one  of  the  components  of 
open-ended  programming. 
This  type  of  programming 
promotes  positive  self- 
esteem  as  the  children 
learn  they  can  make 
choices  that  effect  their 
own  lives. 

<><>  By  Richard  Scofleldy 
Publlshar  and  Editor  of  SAN. 
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Throw  Out  Captains  and  Find  New  Ways  to  Select  Teams 


Choosing  teams  can  be  one 
of  the  most  crucial  steps 
for  initiating  and  main- 
taining healthy  play.  The 
way  teams  are  chosen  can 
literally  devastate  a  child 
or  can  nurture  the  seeds  of 
self-esteem.   It  can  set 
the  tone  for  the  upcoming 
game  and  even  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

Out  with  CAPTAINS!    This  is 
one  of  the  worst  traditions 
in  all  playdom!  Imagine 
applying  for  a  job  and 
being  picked  dead  last?!!! 
You'd  just  die!    So  don't 
have  kids  be  chosen  by 
their  peers  to  be  on  a 
team.    It  is  far  too  threa- 
tening to  a  child's  self- 
esteem,  even  if  they  are 
not  picked  last. 

Now  that  the  captain  tradi- 
tion has  been  laid  to  rest, 
let's  build  a  basis  for  how 
to  choose  teams.    The  main 
reasons  are  to  protect  the 
child's  self-esteem  and  to 
foster  a  sense  of  psycholo- 
gical safety.  Choosing 
teams  in  a  playful  way  also 
strengthens  the  flow  of 
your  play  session.  Certain- 
ly, everyone  is  less  self- 
conscious  and  more  at  ease 
when  you  playfully  create 
teams  or  partners. 

Inventive  ways  to  choose 
teams  include: 

BIRTHDAY  MONTH  "Every 
one  who  has  a  birthday  in 
January  and  February, 
please  raise  your  hand, 
walk  over  and  sit  down  on 
that  side  of  the  room. 
March  and  April,  raise  your 
hand!    Okay,  please  walk 
over  to  that  side  of  the 


room  and  sit  down."  R^eat 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Or,  "Everyone  born  on  an 
even  day  of  the  month  - 
2,4,6,8,10...to  that  side." 
(And  vice  versa.) 

ONE  TO  FIVE  "Everyone 
hold  up  your  favorite  num- 
ber from  one  to  five. 
Everyone  have  a  number? 
Okay,  now  find  one  other 
person  so  that  both  your 
numbers  equal  an  even  num- 
ber.  GO!    Find  a  partner 
quickly." 


THE  WAY  TEAMS  ARE 
CHOSEN  CAN  LITERALLY 
DEVASTATE  A  CHILD  OR 
CAN  NURTURE  THE  SEEDS 
OF  SELF-ESTEEM 


FARM  CALL    (Everyone  is 
in  a  circle  or  randomly 
scattered.)  "Everyone, 
think  to  yourself  about 
what  month  you  were  born 
in.    Raise  your  hand  if  you 
were  born  in  September, 
October,  November  or  Decem- 
ber*  You  are  Cows  on  the 
Farm.   How  do  cows  sound? 
Gooood!    Moooo!    When  I  say 
'Farm  Call',  you  cows  start 
moooing,  find  each  other 
and  get  into  one  big  herd. 
Not  yet  Alfredo.    Wait  til 
I  say  'Farm  Call'."  (Repeat 
with  ducks  and  horses.) 
Have  a  stop/freeze  signal. 
Do  it  with  eyes  closed  for 
older  kids.    Change  the 


fantasy  to  SPACE  SHOUT  - 
Martians,  Ewoks  and  Nebulas 
-  creating  unique  sounds 
for  each. 

Almost  any  category  can  be 
used  for  choosing  teams  or 
partners:  letter  of  last 
name,  clothing  colors, 
hands  folded  (Is  the  left 
or  right  thumb  on  top?!), 
first  vowel  in  first  name 
(five  teams),  food  prefer- 
ences (mustard  vs.  catsup, 
vanilla  vs.  chocolate), 
wrist  watches  &  watchless. 

Try  fruits  &  vegies  or  the 
first  number  of  phone  num- 
ber or  address. 

Avoid  physical  characteris- 
tics, like  taU  and  short, 
or  materialistic  ones,  like 
VCR's  and  computers. 

The  idea  is  to  create  teams 
in  a  child-centered  way, 
playfully!    When  you  make 
choosing  teams  into  a  game, 
the  flow  of  the  play  ses- 
sion is  retained.    Kids  are 
kept  involved  (not  bored) 
by  appealing  to  their  vast 
capacity  for  fantasy,  ima- 
gination and  FUN! 


Excerpt  from:  "HOW  TO  PUf 
WITH  KIDS;  A  POWERFUL  FIELD- 
TESTED  NUTS  &  BOLTS  CONOENSED 
GUIDE  TO  UNLEASH  AND  IMPROVE 
KID-RELATING  SKILLS"  by  Jim 
TherreLLt  112.95  ppdt  to; 
PLay  Todayi  PO  Box  1891  • 
Paclflcsi  OA  94044. 

Jin  TherreU  Is  a  regular  SAN 
coLunnlst.    CsU  41&-359-7331 
for  details  on  his  national 
PUY  TODAYI  SBMlnar. 
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School-ager^  World 


School-age  children  like 
learning  systems  (which  is 
one  reason  for  their  fasci- 
nation with  computers).  It 
fits  into  their  attempts  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  world 
-  or  -  to  put  the  world 
into  logical  order.  They 
also  like  to  know  what  is 
expected  of  them  ("setting 
limits")  and  having  a  clear 
idea  of  what  they  can  do 
('planning  choices"). 

The  token  system  has  all 
the  above  components  and  is 
a  useful  tool  with  many 
positive  benefits. 

A  token  is  a  type  of  pay- 
ment (in  lieu  of  money)  for 
a  task  or  job  that  has  been 
successfully  completed. 
Tokens  can  be  made  from 
laminated  construction  pa- 
per that  has  been  cut  into 
small  strips.    Mary  Ann 
Rush  describes  how  she  used 
the  token  system  in  one 
school-age  program. 

We  used  two  sizes:  the 
"one"  token,  that  was  paid 
for  one  task,  was  3/4  inch 
wide  by  1  inch  long,  v;hile 
the  "two"  token  was  2 
inches  long.    With  a  hole 
punched  in  it  through  which 
a  small  safety  pin  can  be 
fastened,  each  token  was 
attached  to  the  clothing  of 
the  adult  giving  out  the 
tokens  and  the  child 
receiving  them. 

"At  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  an  assigned  job, 
the  child  was  given  a  to- 
ken.   Also  positive  com- 
ments were  made  on  the 
child^s  ability  to  complete 
the  task.   (EX.  "You  swept 
the  entire  room  yourself.") 
When  two  jobs  are  done,  the 


child  receives  a  "two" 
token.   At  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  child  redeemed 
their  token(s)  for  treats. 
The  treats  include  gum, 
snacks,  stickers,  small 
toys,...  Some  treats  cost 
one  token  while  others  cost 
two. 

"In  order  to  receive  the 
token  a  task  had  to  be 
assigned  by  a  staff  person 
and  the  job  had  to  be 
completed  correctly.  Some 
tasks  included:  preparing 
and  servii^  snack,  running 
errands  and  general  clean- 
up.  The  type  of  tasks 
children  may  do  is  endless. 


Benefits  of  Token  System 

>  Develops  a  positive 
self-imf^e.   The  child  gets 
both  a  tangible  reward 
(token/treat)  and  a  verbal 
reward  (positive  comments). 
Children  tend  to  be  proud 
of  what  they  have  done  and 
share  their  accomplishments 
with  their  parents.  This 
successful  feeling  helps 
toward  the  development  of 
positive  self-esteem. 

>  Strengthens  sense  of 
re^onsibility.   The  child 
learns  to  foUow  instruc- 
tions and  to  follow  through 
on  an  assigned  task.  Tasks 
are  chosen  from  simple  to 
complex  according  to  the 
abilities  of  the  child. 

>  Lessens  staff  load.  The 
use  of  this  system  frees 
the  staff  from  having  to 
perform  repetitive  tasks 
that  the  children  can  ade- 
quately perform. 

>  Creates  ownership  and 


pride  in  program  by  doing  [; 

real  jobs  for  the  program  L 

and  being  given  real  % 
responsibilities. 


Reminders 

*  Allow  opportunities  for  | 
all  children  to  perform 
tasks.   You  may  have  to 
seek  out  some  children  and  1 
find  out  what  tasks  they 
like  to  do  and  then  make 
sure  they  have  adequate 
opportunity  to  do  these 
tasks. 

*  Check  with  parents  about  " 
consumption  of  snacks  and 
gum.   Often  parents  prefer 
their  child  save  their 
"treat"  for  an  after-«upper 
"dessert"  or  choose  a  non- 
food treat. 

*  Teach  children  how  to 
perform  more  difficult 
tasks.    Use  a  step-by-«tep 
method.   First,  demonstrate 
how  the  task  is  done;  then 
physically  and/or  verbally 
lead  the  child  through  the 
task  on  the  first  attempt. 
Finally^  allow  the  child  to 
complete  the  task  indepen- 
dently with  plenty  of  posi- 
tive feedback  from  you. 

CAUTION:    Avoid  jobs  as 
punishment  (EX:  "You  broke 
the  rules  so  now  you  have 
to  sweep  the  floor.")  at 
the  same  time  you  are  using 
this  type  of  token  system. 
It  will  lead  to  confusion 
and  failure  of  the  token 
system  if  you  do.    With  the 
token  system,  children  do 
jobs  to  earn  rewards  and  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and 
completion. 

Reprinted  from  SAN,  11/12  19B3 
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HolSday  Harvest 


THANKS  GIVING  MURAL 

During  this  holiday  season, 
all  over  the  world,  fami- 
lies gather  foods,  festivi- 
ties, gifts,  s<H)gs  and 
love,  in  traditions  of 
hope,  light  and 
thanksgiving. 


Create  a  giant  mural  of 
people  and  things  for  which 
the  school-agers  are 
thankful. 


BRAZIL'S  MORRAL 

Fill  a  large  bag  with 
folded  papers.    Each  paper, 
one  per  child,  is  to  con- 
tain a  fortune,  stunt  or 
riddle.    Each  child  gets  to 
pick  a  fortune,  stunt  or 
riddle.    Encourage  kids  to 
'^hare"  their  "gift"  with 
other  children. 


TABLE  PAINTINGS 

Cut  pieces  of  sponges  into 
holiday  shapes.    Dip  a  va- 
riety of  sh€4)es  into  dif- 
ferent colors  of  poster 
paint.    Dab  off  excess 
paint.    On  a  tablecloth- 
size  piece  of  plain  white 
cloth  or  paper,  make  a 
holiday  tablecloth  by  dot- 
ting paint-filled  sponges 
onto  a  large  piece  of  paper. 
Do  this  in  random  order 
with  varied  colors  and 
prints.   The  more  artists, 
colors  and  designs,  the 
merrier!! 


POLAND'S  PAPER  CHAINS 

Cut  3"  X  6"  rectangles  of 
varied  colors  of  construc- 
tion paper.   Fold  each  pa- 
per in  half  to  make  a 
double-sided  3"  square. 
Cut  double  rings  out  of 
each  folded  square,  leaving 
rings  connected  at  fold. 

Put  one  side  of  a  folded 
ring  through  a  double  ring. 
Press  flat.   Put  the  next 
one  side  of  double  ring 
thru  the  last  newly  formed 
double  ring. 
Make  chain  as  ^ 
long  as  desired./ 


INVITE-A-QUEST 

Since  families  are  the 
focus  of  holiday  harvests, 
invite  relatives  to  visit 
school-age  programs.  Ask 
families  (and  international 
college  students)  to  tell 
about  their  customs  or  ex- 
change stories  about  their 
holidays  as  youngsters. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN 
KICK  THE  STICK  GAMES 

In  New  Zealand  and  Austra- 
lia, children  have  mid- 
summer festivities  which 
include  fresh  fruits  and 
sports  events.   Stick  Games 
provide  a  school-age  adap- 
tation of  these  customs. 

Form  a  circle.   Throw  a 
stick  into  the  circle. 
Younger  kids  must  keep  the 
stick  within  the  circle  as 
they  kick  it  to  each  other. 
With  older  school-agers, 
form  two  teams.    Each  team 
tries  to  keep 
its  own  stick 
within  the 
circle  while 
trying  to  kick 
the  exposing 
team^s  stick 
out. 
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Holiday  Haryesi 


PLANTING  WHEAT  INSIDE 


PAPER  WISHES 

Greeting  Cards^  a  txadition 
which  began  in  England  in 
the  1840*s,  have  been  ex- 
changed in  many  cultures 
ever  since.  School-agers 
can  exchange  cards  with 
other  school-age  programs, 
a  senior  citizens  communi- 
ty, or  a  public  service 
agency  (police,  fire,  hos- 
pital) or  children  in 
another  country. 

pattered  Painted  Cards 

Use  recycled  paper  as  a 
gift  to  the  earth. 

Fold  a  rectangular  paper  in 
half  lengthwise.  Design 
and  cut  out  holiday  shapes 
and  stencils.   Arrange  on 
top  of  folded  paper,  with 
fold  on  top  or  left. 

Dip  a  toothbrush  into  pos- 
ter paint.   Tap  off  excess 
paint.   Run  a  thin  dowel  or 
tooth  pick  thru  the  tooth- 
brush, spattering  paint  all 
around  the  shape.  Allow 


TREASURES  WITHIN  TREASURES 


paint  to  dry.  Remove 
shapes.    Write  messages  in- 
side and  send. 

Block  Painted  Cards 

This  is  a  way  to  "mass 
produce"  one's  own  hand- 
made cards.    With  a  pencil 
or  ballpoint  pen,  press  a 
design  firmly  and  deeply 
into  a  styrofoam  tray  or 
block.   Brush  the  surface 
of  tray  with  poster  paint. 
Press  tray  onto  greeting 
card  covers.    Remove  tray 
end  allow  printed  design  to 
dry. 


In  England,  children  (like 
Little  Jack  Horner)  might 
find  a  plum,jQ.a  Christmas 
pie.   In  Scandinavia,  it 
might  be  an  almond  rice 
pudding.   If  school-agers 
find  a  penny  under  their 
snack,  they  will  have  good 
fortune;  a  pea  or  bean  = 
wisdom;  a  ring  means  they 
will  marry. 


Wheat  weaves  a  common 
thread  through  holiday 
festivities  in  Yugoslavia, 
Croats  and  Serbians.  Plant 
a  grain  of  of  wheat  on  a 
plate  on  December  5th.  By 
December  20th,  a 
miniature  field  of 
wheat  will  cover 
th,e  plate.  This 
can  be  added  to  the 
Mwavian  village 
OR  place  a  window 
ledge  for  the 
birds. 


DECORATIVE  BIRDFEEDERS 

Children  in  Scandinavian 
place  wheat  outside  on  a 
pole  for  the 
birds.  To 
make  bird- 
feeders,  Ame- 
rican style, 
string  cran- 
berries on 
floral  or  te- 
lephone wire. 
Variation: 
Using  needle 
and  thread, 
alternate  pop- 
corn and  cran- 
berries on  thread.  Weave 
in  tree  branches  or  bushes. 

Bird  Cookies;    Knead  toge- 
ther peanut  butter,  corn- 
meal,  dry  oatmeal,  bread 
crumbs  and  raisins.  Form 
into  balls.    Suspend  from 
trees  with  yarn  like 
ornaments* 


<><>  By  Nancy  Hahar 

See  pages  3  &  4  for  more 

on  Holiday  Harvest. 
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Ten  Steps  to  Reaching  a  Decision 


In  the  world  of  school-age 
care,  meetings  occur  on  a 
multitude  of  levels.  Staff 
find  themselves  in  meetings 
with  school-agers,  other 


direct  caregivers,  direc- 
tors, administrators, 
school  personnel,  board 
members  and  community  re- 
presentatives, sometimes  in 


the  same  day!   To  be  more 
effective  in  these  meetings, 
school-age  staff  will  want 
to  use  the  following  group 
decision-making  tips. 


^OME  THINGS  WE  CAN  SAY  OR  DO  TO  HELP  A  GROUP  REACH  A  DECISION: 


State  the  problem  clearly. 

EX:    "The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  ... 
Ask  for  clarification,  if  the  issue  is  not  clear. 


or  "Our  job  today  is 


EX:   "Pm  not  sure  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  meeting. 
Would  you  say  it  again?" 

Stay  on  the  beam  and  help  others  to  do  so. 

EX:   "I  don^t  quite  see  how  that  relates  to  our  problem."   or  'It 
seems  to  me  we^re  digressing." 

Summarize. 

EX:    "Here  are  the  points  we  have  made  so  far..."  or 
"Thus  far  we  have  agreed..." 

Test  workability  of  proposals. 

EX:    "Do  you  think  the  members  would  support  that  proposal?"  or 
"Where  would  we  get  the  money  to  do  that?" 

Test  the  readiness  for  the  decision. 

EX:    "Are  we  agreed,  then,  that...?"  or 

"Well,  are  we  ready  to  make  the  decision?" 

Call  for  the  decision. 

EX:    Let^s  decide  now."  or 

"Will  someone  put  this  into  a  motion?" 


GO  over  these  tips  with 
staff. 

SPEND  some  time  role- 
playing  and  practicing 
them. 


REVIEW  and  assess  how  well 
you  used  these  tips  in 
staff  meetings. 


ASK  yourself:    Did  we  use 
the  group  decision  tips  in 
this  meeting?    Did  we  do 
them  when  they  were  needed? 
Did  they  help?    Would  they 
have  helped? 


<><>  Adi^t«d  Trm  lodtnihip  training  workshop  by  Adinah  Robartaon.  ^ 
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Large  CHies  Report  Money  as 
Greatest  Child  Care  Barrier 


Witat's  Happening 
in  Otiwr  States 


"In  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  richest  country  on 
earth,  chQdren  and 
families  face  serious 
problems.   The  size  of  the 
city  doesn't  matter:  the 
same  set  of  problems 
threatens  children  and 
families."   This  quote 
starts  the  Executive 
Summary  of  the  "OUR 
FUTURE  AND  OUR  ONLY 
HOPE,  A  Survey  of  City 
Halls  regarding  Children 
and  Families".* 

What  are  the  pressing  pro-- 
blems  facing  children  in 
Americans  cities?  Child 
care  shortages,  rampant 
substance  abuse  and  afford- 
able housing  shortfalls  are 
what  the  recent  and  ongoing 
study  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  reveals 
are  the  top  three  which 
negatively  affects 
children. 


From  the  Executive  Summary 
of  this  study: 

1.  In  at  least  70^  of  the 
cities,  child  and  family 
issues  are  ...  visible  in 
communities'  election^ 
focused  reporting, 
candidates'  speeches  and 
materials,  day-to-day  news 
coverage  and  on  the  agenda 
of  local  civic  groups. 

2.  The  larger  the  city,  the 
more  likely  these  issues 
are  or  will  prominent  in 
elections,  news  and  civic 

agenda. 

3.  City  hall  professional 
staff  and  elected  officials 
are  the  key  players  with 
bringing  child  and  family 
issues  to  the  forefront  of 

^  »a  Box  120174 'NMlwflkTN  37212 


city  hall  attention* 

What  is  city  hall  doing 
about  these  problems? 
In  spite  of  the  issues 
receiving  a  major  portion 
of  attention,  cities  are 
struggling  to  be  able  to 
effectively  solve  them* 

Lack  of  money  is  cited  has 
the  greatest  barrier  to 
more  city  hall  involvement 
in  these  concerns.  In 
fact,  the  larger  the  city, 
the  more  money  is  indicated 
as  a  barrier. 

If  we  are  the  richest 
country,  what  are  we 
pending  our  money  on?  Why 
do  we  not  have  enough  money 
for  basic  requirements  of 
child  care  and  affordable 
housing? 

*  ••OUR  FUTURE  AND  OUR 
ONLY  HOPEr  A  Survey  of  City 
Halls  regarding  Children 
and  Families",  $15 
National  League  of  Cities 
Office  of  Publications 
1301  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20004 
202-626-3000 


Texas  Mandates 
BASC 

Texas  House  Bill  913  has 
passed  and  legislates  that 
local  school  districts 
provide  before-and-after- 
school-care  (BASC).  Both 
Federal  SACC  dollars  and 
state  dollars  will  be  used 
for  start-up. 


The  Oregon  SACC  Alliance 
held  their  Second  Annual 
Conference  in  September  and 
publish  the  OSACCA  News* 
For  more  information: 
Colleen  Dryud,  SACC  Project 
700  Pringle  Pky  SE 
Salem,  OR  97310 


Vermont  held  its  first  SACC  ] 
Conference  in  Sq?tember 
with  150  participants 
expected.    Funding  provided  |^ 
through  the  Federal 
Dependent  Care  Grant. 
Contact:  Jan  Kozaryn 
SRS/Childcare  Serv.  Div, 
103  South  Main  Street 
Waterbury,  VT  05676 


Legisiation  Update: 

ABC  Bill  -  Last  Minute  News 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  ABC 
Bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
is  to  come  up  in  the  House 
(HR3)  Oct,  4, 

The  reconciliation  bill 
which  included  ABC  would 
also  increase  Title  XX  by 
$200  million  for  child  care. 

School-age  funds  would  come 
through  the  schools  along 
with  money  for  child  care/ 
ECE  Services  for  3      4  yr. 
olds. 

The  two  substitute  bills 
would  decimate  the  ABC 
bill.    The  "Stentiolm  substi- 
tute" would  eliminate  all  of 
HR3  ABC  and  leave  just  the 
Title  XX  increase—a  90%  cut 
The  "Republican  substitute" 
would  do  the  same  but  also 
eliminate  the  Title  XX  in- 
creases. 


IHow  Id  Organixe  ClubSg  Even  WSUwut  Extra  Space  or  Staff 


^Clubs  for  older  kids 
sounds  like  a  terrific 
idea/'  says  Barb,  a  school- 
age  child  care  worker,  "but 
every  time  we  try  to  orga- 
iii  nize  a  club  the  kids  lose 
interest,  start  to  fight  or 
leave  someone  out  and  then 
we  have  hurt  feelings.  Be- 
sides that  we  just  donH 
have  the  space  and  even  if 
we  did,  we  would  not  have 
enough  staff  to  supervise 
the  grotp." 

How  do  we  go  about  accom- 
plishing this  task  of  orga- 
nizing a  club  that  does  not 
end  up  causing  us  more  pro- 
blems.   How  do  we  provide 
the  necessary  staff  and 
space  to  accommodate  these 
kids? 

The  first  step  is  to  deter- 
mine the  space  and  staffing 
for  the  club.   Several  op- 
tions exist  that  can  work 
best  for  your  program. 

In  a  facility  that  is  ex- 
clusively for  child  care, 
designating  a  separate  room 
for  the  older  children  and 
assigning  staff  to  the 
group  is  more  easily  accom- 
plished. 

However,  in  a  shared  small 
space  situation,  try  these 
alternatives: 

■  Partition  off  a  part  of 
the  room  for  the  use  of  the 
club.   This  can  be  done  by 
using  something  as  simple 
as  a  coat  rack  and  hang  a 
shower  curtain  on  it  so  the 
older  children  can  have 
privacy. 

If  you  are  housed  in  a 
cafeteria,  use  the  tables 
as  dividers.  This  area  can 


be  set  up  and  taken  down 
each  day.    Within  these 
spaces,  ke^  supplies  that 
are  just  for  the  older 
school-agers,  such  as: 

-  Radio/tape  tape  deck 

-  Pre-teen  magazines 

-  Legos 

-  Bean  Bags 

■  Designate  2  or  3  days  a 
week  to  be  "Club  Day". 
Assign  one  staff  member  to 
sipervise  and  set  up  the 
club  in  another  room.  This 
situation  suits  a  program 
that  has  limited  space  and 
staff,  enabling  the  program 
to  provide  a  club  on  a 
part-time  basis. 


■  Institute  a  program  such 
as  Big  Brother/Big  Sister 
or  Kings/Queens.  Although 
there  is  no  designated 
space,  they  are  entitled  to 
special  privileges  and  ac- 
tivities.  For  example, 
club  kids  don't  have  to 
attend  the  general  meeting 
that  is  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program.  Or, 

if  they  do  attend,  they  may 
sit  on  the  table  instead  of 
the  floor. 

■  Develop  fun  sheets  and 
challenges  in  magic  tricks 
just  for  them.    Enhance  the 
BB/  BS  aspect  by  designing 
activities  that  must  be 
done  with  a  younger  sehool- 
ager.   Completion  of  these 
special  activities  warrants 

a  token.   At  the  end  of  one 
month,  they  can  trade  their 
tokens  in  for  either  an 
extra  privilege  or  prize. 


The  next  step  is  to  convene 
a  meeting  of  the  interested 
older  school-agers. 

EMPHASIZE  the  re^onsi- 
bilities  of  being  a  member 
of  this  club.    BEGIN  by 
stating  the  guidelines  of 
the  club  and  the  need  for 
ownership  by  the  members. 
The  guidelines  can  be  pre- 
sented in  a  packet  form*, 
however,  these  are  only 
guidelines  and  the  students 
must  have  input  or  the  club 
will  not  survive. 

ALLOW  club  members  to: 

[]  Choose  a  name  for  the 
club; 

[]  Elect  representatives  who 
will  be  re^onsible  for 
organizing  events  and 
activities  that  the  mem- 
bers choose  to  do;  and 

[]  Create  their  own  rules, 
as  well  as  follow  non- 
negotiable  program  rules. 


WORK  through  the  organ- 
ization process  slowly  with 
the  older  kids.  Keep 
meetings  brief  (15  to  20 
minutes).   Once  members 
feel  ownership  of  their 
club,  staff  will  say,  "Yes, 
clubs  are  terrific  for  the 
older  kids!" 

*  Sea  page  13  for  auggeatad 
packet  Gontanta  and  a  ample 
forn. 

<X>  By  Tracey  Ballaa  BaldNlny 
and  Flo  Relraiuth.    Tracey  la  a 
SACC  trainer  &  conaultant  In 
ZaneavlLlei  OH.    Flo  la  Director 
of  the  Extended  Dey  Progreai  In 
Qroveport  Nadiaony  Ohio. 
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Packets  for  older  kids^  clubs  can  include:   1.  Guidelines;    2.  Club  information  sheet; 
3,  Rules,  with  space  left  to  fill  in  their  own  created  rules;   4,  Club  agreement  or  contract 
signed  by  parent  and  child;    5.  Club  "rep"  form;    6.  Club  evaluation  form;   and    7.  Club 
description  and  information  form   (for  the  program^s  and  club's  newsletter). 

Below  is  a  sample  "Club  information  sheet",  developed  by  the  Edina  Kids  Club  staff  in 
Edina,  MN  and  slightly  adapted  for  SAN. 


Welcome  to  the  Club 


Welcome 

It's  great  to  have  you  as  a  member  of 
our  club.    Being  in  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th 
grade  entitles  you  to  be  a  club  member  - 
a  special  group  of  kids  with  privileges 
and  opportunities  not  available  to  the 
younger  children.   This  paper  will  help 
you  find  out  more  about  what  it  takes  to 
be  a  member  in  the  club. 


y^hat  We^re  Here  For 
What  You're  Here  For 

The  club  is  here  to  provide  a  place 
where  you,  an  older  kid,  can  feel  at 
home  -  a  place  to  relax,  make  friends, 
and  enjoy  doing  those  things  you  like  to 
while  developing  confidence,  indq)en- 
dence,  and  respect  for  yourself  and 
others. 


Freedom  and  Supervision 

Being  a  club  member  means  you  will  be 
able  to  make  a  lot  of  choices  about  how 
you  spend  your  time  at  the  school-age 
program.    We  will  provide  as  many 
opportunities  as  possible.    Because  you 
are  older  now,  we  feel  you  do  not  need 
direct  adult  supervision  at  all  times. 
We  and  your  parents  are  going  to  be 
trusting  you  a  lot  to  act  properly  and 
respectfully  both  when  leaders  are 
present  and  when  they  are  not. 

The  most  important  thing  we  do  ask  of 
you  is  that  you  always  let  us  know  where 
you  will  be  at  all  times.    You  do  this 
verbally  and  through  the  check-out 
system.    That  is,  when  you  go  to  another 


area  either  with  an  adult  or  with  just  a 
few  other  kids,  you  must  place  a  card  in 
your  mail  pouch  indicating  where  you  are 
going  to  be.   On  return  to  the  club 
area,  remove  the  card. 


Read  the  bulletin  boards  each  day  for 
updates  on  activities  and  special 
events.   A  lot  of  information  on  what's 
happening  at  the  club  will  be  in  the 
club  newsletters  sent  to  your  family. 
You  are  responsible  for  reading  notices. 


Input 

The  club  staff  depends  on  you  to  help 
plan  special  events,  programs  and 
activities  for  your  group.  Your 
initiative,  ideas,  and  suggestions  are 
welcome!!    Your  creativity  and  energy 
will  help  make  a  GREAT  club  every  day. 


®  19M    ••ho«l  Am  NQTW 
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On  Hie  Job  Colleges  A  Personal  Journey 


Last  year,  Ethan  Fesperman 
graduated  from  high  school. 
Although,  he  felt  consider- 
able pressure  to  go  on  to 
college,  he  decided  to 
"take  12  months  off  from 
the  institutional  educa- 
tional experience".  Within 
two  months,  he  was  washing 


dishes  at  a  local  cafe  and 
working  in  an  after  f'^hool 
program  at  a  private 
school.    At  the  end  of  his 
12  months  away  from  insti- 
tutionalized learning,  he 
described,  in  his  college 
application  essay,  both 
jobs  as  "tremendous 


learning  facilities." 

What  follows  is  a  "course 
outline"  from  his  after 
school  job.    Maybe  it  will 
sound  a  little  familiar  to 
some  readers. 


4  <  COURSE  OUTLINE  ►  ► 


Course  RS*  101 

Cooperative  Education 
Internship  $5/hour 

Prereq.,  Patience  210, 
Childish  Behavior  309, 
Mediation  Skills  301, 
Sport  Fundamentals  479, 
Band-Aid  005, 
Snack  Prep  501. 

This  intensive  course  is 
designed  to  give  an  inside 
view  of  the  hectic, 
emotional,  colorful  and 
topsy-turvy  world  of 
children.   You  will  be 
placed  on  a  pedestal  by 
some  and  spat  on  by  others. 
Despite  this,  you  must  love 
all  the  children  (at  least 
a  little)  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  course. 


Faculty: 

B.T.  Faculty  Chairperson 
M.H.  Co-Chair  and  Discipli- 
narian (Emeritus) 
TJ.  Arts  &  Crafts 

Facilitator 
R.F.  Mediator  with  Muscles 
A.M.  Manner  &  Groom  er 
(Emeritus) 


Associate  Instructors: 

165  boys  and  girls  left  by 
their  parents  for  three 
hours  after  school  has 
ended  for  the  day. 

Times:    2:00  -  5:30  M-F 

Location:    This  course  is 
taught  in  the  playgrounds 
and  after  school  rooms  at 
the  USN. 


The  course  objectives  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Being  able  to  maneuver  in 
an  area  1/3  scale  model; 

2.  Learning  where  all  your 
nerves  are  located; 

3.  Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I 
do; 

4.  Hyper  +  sugar  = 
Tasmanian  Devil 

5.  How  to  take  criticism 
from  a  five  year  old; 
and 

6.  Freedom  of  affection. 


*  RS  =   RBsponslble  Adult  and  Silly  Parson  credit 


^y  peers  were  so  very  wrong 
when  they  told  me  I  would 
not  be  intellectually 
stimulated.   These  have 
been  months  full  of 


discovery  and  growth.  I 
earned  high  marks  at  the 
University  of  Life  through 
hard  work  and  a  love  for 
what  I  was  accomplishing. 


I  am  now  prepared  to  rejoin 
my  peers  and  tell  them  of 
my  internship  with  the 
teacher  of  teachers. 


Ethan  Faaperiian  It  preatntly  continuing  his  "1  nat  1  tu t1  ona L 1  zed  learning"  at  a  college 
1  n  North  CaroU  na. 
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Pronwting  SAC  at 
NAEYC  Conference 

1990  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young 
Children's  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Stert  thinking  about  pre- 
senting a  workshop  on  some 
aspect  of  school-age  care. 
Suggestions  include: 

Training  Staff  and  Volun- 
teers....  Challenging  be- 
havior patterns....Science 
activities  ••••Bridging  the 
gap  between  after-school 
programs  and  self-care^^^^ 
Shared  space^^^^Raising 
salaries  and  benefits^^^^ 
Early  adolescence  care^^^^ 
SACC  research^^^^Rough- 
housing^^^^Women's  His- 
tory ••••Getting  kids  ready 
for  now^^^^ 


HELPFUL  HINTS: 

►  Use  the  term,  school -age, 
or  some  variation  of  it  in 
your  title^  This  will 
increase  your  chances  of 
acceptance  and  will  get 
your  workshop  in  the 
School-Age  Track; 

►  Collaborate  with  another 
school-age  professional  to 
add  diversity  to  your 
presentation; 

►  Check  with  NAEYC  for  more 
details,  either  in  the  Nov/ 
Dec  '89  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

or  thru  NAEYC  Conference 
1990,  1834  Connecticut  Ave, 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20009, 
Tel:  800-424-2460 


Divorce  Program 
Guides 

School-age  programs  looking 
for  ways  to  hedp  children 
and  parents  affected  by 
divorce  may  want  to 
investigate  the  following 
divorce  support  and 
educational  courses. 


BANANA  SPLITS  Program 

A  100-page  manual  describes 
the  program's  philosophy, 
group  project  and 
exercises.   $15  •SO 

From; 

Elizabeth  McGonagle 
Wood  Rd  Elementary  School 
Ballston,  NY  12020 
518-885-5361 


FAMILIES  IN  TRANSITION 

The  program  ^s  curriculum 
guide  covers  four  days 
worth  of  materials  on  how 
to  communicate  together  to 
solve  problems^  $22.45 

From: 

Families  in  Transition 

Education  Project 

Stepfamily  Ass^n  of  America 

PO  Box  91233 

Santa  Barbara,  CA  93190 

805-687-4983 

Source:  Education  Week 


ORDER  FORM 


ACTiVITIES,  ACTIvmES,  ACnVITlES 

 From  Kld3  with  Love   $8.95 

 Onco  Upon  A  Recipe  9.95 

 Outrageous  Outck>or  Qames  Book  12.95 

 incredible  Indoor  Qames  Book  12.95 

 I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow   14.95 

 Big  Book  of  Fun  10.95 

 Salf-Eateam:  A  Claaaroorrv  Affair 

Vol.  1   10.95 

 Salf  Eateem:  A  Claaaroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  10.95 

 Cooperative  Sports  &  Games  Book  10.95 

 Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  Flfst-Ald:  What 

Would  You  Do  If .  .  .7  5.95 

CHILD  aUIDANCE  A  REUTEO  ACTIVmES 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  ii.95 

 New  Youth  Challenge  12.99 

 Sklllstreamlng  u.95 

 The  Other  Side  of  the  Report  Card: 

A  HowTo-Do-lt  Program  for 

Affective  Education  12.95 

 Other  Ways,  Other  Means: 

Altered  Awareness  Activities 

for  Receptive  teaming  12.96 

 Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 

Discipline  10.95 

PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 

 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School'Age  Child  Care  12.95 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Actlvitlea  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEYC  PuWtoatlon  6.95 
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SAC  Conference 

Tampa,  Florida 
March  9  &  10,  1990 
Florida  SACC  Clearinghouse 
Fourth  Annual  Symposium 

Ck)ntact: 
Jane  Thomas 
813-449-1848 


Tifton,  Georgia 
January  30,  1990 
SACC  Institute:  Technical 
Assistance,  and 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
February  10,  1990 
SACC  Institute:  Staff 
Training 

Contact: 

Dr,  Mike  Coleman 
Hoke  Smith  Annex 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  GA  30602 
404-542-8881 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
April  27  -  30,  1990 
12th  Annual  Family  Day  Care 
Technical  Assistance  Conf, 

Contact: 

Child  Care  Support  Center 
c/o  Save  the  Children 
1340  Spring  St,  NW  Ste  200 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
404-885-1578 


Conference 
Plans  L  Jl.  Debut 

The  8th  Annual  California 
School-Age  Consc^tium  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at 
Loyola  Marymount  Universi- 
ty, Los  Angeles  F^ruary  23 
<Sc  24,  1990.    The  past  seven 
conferences,  which  have 
attracted  between  1200  to 
1500  school-age  profes- 
sionals, have  all  met  in 
the  San  Francisco  Area. 
Moving  the  conference  to 
the  L.A.  area  marks  an 
effort  by  CSAC  to  move  the 
conference  site  around  the 
state.    Over  80  workshops 
for  both  administrators  and 
staff  will  attract  over 
1500  participants.  The 
strong  representation  from 
Parks  &  Recreation  depart- 
ments, school  systems,  child 
care,  the  Y^s,  Boys^  & 
Girls*  Clubs  and  Scouts  has 
made  this  unique  event  the 
mega  conference  of  SACC. 

For  more  information, 
contact:  Andy  Scott,  CSAC 
415-826-1669 


Scrounger's  Corner 


Video  Stores  have  large 
car<l3oard  movie  displays 
that  they  will  give  for  the 
asking.   Kids  can  use  these 
displays  for  wall  decora- 
tions, scenery  background 
for  impromptu  or  planned 
acting  out  of  the  movie, 
and  ^models^'  for  their  own 
artistic  copies  (drawing, 
painting,  sculpturing). 
They  could  also  be  used  as 
rewards  that  kids  could 


take  home.  (Check  with 
parents,  first!!) 

Video  stores  also  receive 
promotional  items,  such  as 
T-shirts,  with  new  videos. 
Cultivate  a  relationship 
with  a  specific  store  that 
might  want  to  "adopt"  your 
program.   Then,  they  may 
pass  on  many  of  these  items 
which  could,  again,  be  used 
as  rewards. 


School  Age  j  NOTES 


The  Newsletter  for  School<Age  Care  Professionals 


SAC  Has  Arrived!  Now  Has  Own  Comic  Strip!! 


Across  the  United  States,  Dillon,  a 
comic  strip  school--ager,  enters  homes 
via  local  newspapers.    Dillon,  thru  his 
adventures  at  school,  home  and  the  after 
school  prc^ram,  becomes  a  spokesperson 
for  the  several  million  sehool-agcrs  in 
supervised  after  school  care  and  a  model 
for  the  estimated  six  million  kids  who 
are  left  at  home  alone. 

Dillon's  bathroom  adventure  is  so  typi- 
cal of  two  school-age  friends  attempts 
to  seek  thrills  and  risks  together.  In 
the  secure  and  limited  territory  of  the 


school -age  program,  what  better  place 
can  two  dare-devil  explorers  find 
than  the  boy's  (or  girls')  bathroom? 
It  is  often  the  only  place  without 
constant  adult  supervision! 

This  raises  the  question  of  how  can  we 
build,  into  school-age  programs,  ways 
kids  can  take  these  necessary  risks?  It 
also  reminds  us  of  how  much  the  "Dil- 
lons" need  adult  acceptance  and  apprec- 
iation when  they  risk  in  unexpected  and 
unorthodox  ways. 


Used  by  permission  of  Tribune  Media  Services.  If  your  local  newspaper  is  not 
carrying  Dillonv  the  "school-age  advocate'%  contact  tham  to  express  your  Interest. 


INSIDE 

This  issue  of  SAN  explores  the  school-- 
ager's  developing  need  for  same-age 
friends.     "Role--Taking"  looks  at  how 
kids  make  friends  and  how  adults  help 
school-agers  with  this  crucial  develop- 

Why  I  Hate  Baseball! 
Role-Taking  Helps  Kids  Make  Friends 
How  to  Get  It  Out  of  Your  Head  and 
Coping  With  Rejection 

r*) 


mental  task.     "Coping  with  Rejection" 
explores  kids'  feelings  and  skills  eon-- 
nected  with  being  left  out  of  a  circle 
of  friends 


onto  Paper 


SAN  Celebrates  Tenth  Year 


1990  marks  the  TENTH  year 
of  School  Age  NOTES.  1980 
was  the  year  when  most 
people,  including  child 
care  professionals,  did  not 
know  what  school-age  child 
care  was.  Providers 
wouldn^t  say  they  were 
doing  school-age  child 
care.   Instead,  people 
would  say,  "Jason  is  a 
first-grader  at  the  school 
down  the  street  from  my 
house;  as  a  favor  to  his 
mom  I  let  him  come  here 
after  school  til  she  gets 
home  from  work.   The  young- 
er children  in  my  family 


day  home  enjoy  playing  with 
him  and  Jason  helps  me  out, 
too."    OR   "We  run  a  recre- 
ation program  for  the  kids 
after  school.    Most  of  the 
kids  have  no  one  at  home 
after  school."    OR  "We're 
having  more  and  more  pa- 
rents begging  us  to  let 
their  kids  come  to  our 
preschool  program  after 
school.    It  was  okay  the 
first  two  years  when  we 
only  had  Rachel  and  then 
Derek,  but  we  just  can't 
handle  the  15  requests  we 
have  now."    Day  Care  Li- 
censing Departments,  FamUy 


Counseling  Agencies  and 
Schools  were  all  getting 
desperate  calls  from  pa- 
rents who  were  looking  for 
after  school  and  summer 
care  for  their  school-age 
kids. 

School  Age  NOTES  was 
founded  to  provide  a  net- 
work of  support,  informa- 
tion exchange  and  training 
to  the  then  isolated  poc- 
kets of  sehool^age  program- 
ming.   To  celebrate  these 
ten  years,  we  have  high- 
lighted excerpts  from  1980 
to  1989. 


"TV  AS    AN  ISSUE" 
September/ October  1980 


"FREE  OR  FEEf  Paying  Rent 
for  Ptibtic  School  Space?" 
January/ February  1981 


['SELF-CONCEPTf  SELF-ESTEEM" 
jQnuary/February  1982 


"TIME-OUT  AND  THE 


AFTER-SCHOOL  PRQGRAH" 
January/ February  19B3 


"NAEYC  CONFERENCE  REPORT" 
January/ February  1984 


"THE  HAZARDS  OF  SCHOOL-AGE 
CHILD  CARE" 
January/February  1985 


"The  bottom  line  is  if  you  have  a  TV  in  your  program,  both 
the  children  and  staff  will  wateh  it.    If  you  don't  have  a 
TV,  then  you,  your  staff  and  children  will  have  to  create  a 
more  responsive  program  to  meet  individual  needs." 

"Real  Estate  Agents  are  using  after-«chool  programs  in  the 
schools  as  a  selling  point  for  particular  localities.  Th^ 
have  learned  which  schools  have  programs  and  what  neighbor- 
hoods the  schools  serve.    When  approached  by  prospective 
buyers  with  school-age  children,  they  stress  the  advantages 
of  buying  in  a  neighborhood  with  after  school  and  summer 
facilities." 

"...Teachers'  attitude  toward  themselves  (and  thus  toward 
others)  was  as  important,  if  not  more  important,  than  any 
materials  or  activities  they  used-" 

"The  purpose  (of  Time-Out)  is  to  have  available  to  the  adult 
a  quickly  applied  consequence  that  is  immediate  and  stops 
the  disruptive  behavior.    It  is  not  the    purpose  of  time-out 
to  be  "punishment"  as  "time"  served." 

"Fairfax,  VA  has  40  after  school  programs  in  their  public 

schools!!!    This  definitely  reaffirms  that  public  schools 

can  be  utilized  to  meet  the  need  for  school-age  child  care." 

"Exposure  to  Illness  -  School-age  staff  often  find  them- 
selves exposed  to  head  lice  (reported  by  QS%  of  respon- 
dents), flu  (87.536),  sore  throats  and  childhood  ill- 
nesses (5296).    Many  contract  these  as  well  as  other  illnes- 
ses.   Other  contributors  to  illness  may  be:  1/3  of  respon- 
dents work  when  ill,  25%  receive  no  paid  sick  leave,  649^ 
have  no  regular  breaks,  and  4Q%  indicated  a  lack  of  substi- 
tutes as  a  major  stressor." 
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Tenth  Year 

Conti n  ued  f  rom  p  •  2 

"THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE: 
SOUJTIONS  FOR  CHILD  CARE" 
January/February  1986 


"THE  CAREGIVER  AS 
ENTERTAINER;  IS  IT 
A  NECESSARY  ROLE?" 
January/ February  1987 


"TIME  OUT  FOR  'TIME- OUT'" 
January/ February  1968 


"5  PH  WHO'  S  CLEANING  UP  NOW?" 
January/February  19B9 


"The  crisis  in  staffing  (is)  caused  by  the  shifting  demogra- 
phics of  fewer  18  year  olds  and  the  'second-generation  baby- 
boomers'. (•..)  the  staff  shortage  will  have  an  impact  on 
after  school  programs  from  now  through  most  of  the  next 
decade....     Increased  pay  scales,  better  working  condi- 
tions, making  the  job  more  satisfying,  preventing  burnout, 
and  a  change  in  the  image  of  child  care  as  a  profession  are 
the  long  term  solutions." 

"By  providing  the  props  and  the  right-to-choose  their  own 
recreation,  we  give  school-agers  more  than  the  activity 
itself.    Instead,  we  give  respect:  they  have  worthy  ideas; 
we  giv  =j  self-confidence  and  competence:  they  can  act  on  and 
be  successful  with  their  ideas;  and  we  give  responsibility: 
they  can  follow  through  and  complete  details." 

"THE  GIANT  STEP  FORWARD  in  working  with  the  out-of-bound 
behaviors  of  school-agers  is  not  WHAT  method  is  used  but 
HOW  it  is  applied." 

"It  is  in  the  taking  apart  and  putting  together  and  in  the 
creative  messes  that  school-agers  test  and  perfect  their 
skills.    Look  on  much  of  the  clutter  and  mess  as  part  and 
parcel  of  your  program  goals,  i.e.,  the  enhancement  of  the 
whole  developing  school-ager.     Say  to  yourself;  'I  must  be 
doing  a  good  job.   This  is  evidence  of  school-agers  involved 
in  work  that  matters." 


Boolr/efs 


Reports 


Guides 


Who^s  Looking  For  Child 
Care  In  The  Greater 
Boston  Area?  

This  report  analyzes  who's 
looking  for  child  care, 
what  kind  of  care  they  want 
and  how  children's  age, 
type  of  care  preferred  and 
family  income  affect  suc- 
cess in  locating  it. 
Cost:  $16  ppd 


A  Profile  Of  Employer 
Supported  Child  Care  In 
Massachusetts  

In  this  report,  75 
employers  describe  the 
child  care  support  they 


offer  their  workers,  from 
above-salary  subsidies  to  R 
&  R  assistance  to  on-site 
child  care  centers. 
Cost:    $9.75  ppd 


Get  Up!  Stand  Up! 

Speak  Out  For  Child  Care. 

An  Advocay  Manual  

This  handbook  reminds 
readers  that  parents, 
providers  and  others  who 
know  the  issues  first  hand 
can  be  the  most  effective 
advocates  for  improved 
access  to  safe,  affordable, 
quality  child  care.  It 
covers  advocacy  information 
and  how-to  instruction. 


Cost:    $22.50  ppd 

Order  all  three  reports 
-from: 

Child  Care  Resource  Center 
552  Massaehusettes  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 


SUBSCRIPTIONS;  $14.95  for  1  y««f  (•»«  iMuM) 
Send  to:  School  Ag«  NotM 

Ra  Box  120674 

N«»r.yi«)«,  TN  37212 

Of<Jc«:  2034  VtoU  U.  Niihvllle.  TN  37204 
Edltof/Publl»h«r.  Richird  T  Scon«ld 
Editorial  Mtnto^f:  Bonfl(«  S.  Johnion 
Aft  lit:  Ano»tt«  Shaw 
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ARTISTIC  EXPRESSIONS 


SENSITIVE  SIMON  SAYS 


MYSTERIOUS  MATES 


Read  the  following  poem. 
Then  have  kids  creatively 
express  how  they  feel  right 
now.   Encourage  the  kids  to 
work  in  groups  of  three  or 
four  to  make  a  group  work 
of  art.   How  will  their 
individual 
e2q)ression 
of  feelirgs 
be  affected 
by  working 
in  a  group? 

Works- 
of-art 
may  be 
masks, 
pictures, 
collages, 

sculptures,  music  or  poems. 


"I  Have  Feelings^^ 

I  have  feelings  and  you  do 
too, 

Pd  like  to  share  a  few 

with  you, 
Sometimes  Tm  happy  and 

sometimes  Vm  sad, 
Sometimes  Pm  scared  and 

sometimes  mad. 
The  most  important  feeling 

you  see, 
Is  that  Pm  proud  of  me! 

No  one  sees  the  things  I 
see. 

Behind  my  eyes  is  only  me. 
And  no  one  knows  where 

feelings  begin. 
There's  only  me  inside  my 

skin. 

No  one  does  what  I  can  do 
PU  be  me,  and  you  be  you^ 

Chorus:  (Repeat  twice) 

I  feel  just  right  in  the 

skin  I  wear. 
There's  no  one  like  me 

anywhere. 

Author  Unknown 


Give  a  new  twist 
to  old  games.  In- 
stead of  copying 
actions  in  "Simon 
Says"  or  dramati- 
zing movies  titles 
in  "Charades", 
kids  can  dramatize 
or  copy  feelings: 
happy,  sad,  hurt, 
hungry,  angxy, 
tired,  funny, 
excited.... 


GUESS  WHAT  I  AM 

Tape  a  card  with  one 
feeling  written  on  it  to 
the  back  of  each  school- 
ager.    Don't  tell  the  kids 
the  feeling  that  is  on 
their  back.    The  other  kids 
and  adults 
relate  to 
each  other 
as  if  the 
taped-on 
feeling 
was  actu- 
ally how 
that  per- 
son was 
feeling. 
Each  per- 
son tries 
to  guess 
their 
taped-on 
feeling. 


Discuss:    What  was  it  like 
to  relate  to  someone  whose 
actions  did  not  match  their 
"feeling"?    How  could  you 
tell  there  was  not  a  match? 
How  did  you  guess  what  your 
"feeling"  was?    What  clues 
did  other  people  give  you? 


How  much  do  you  and  the 
kids  know  about  each  other? 
Test  your  knowledge  with 
these  ideas. 

Have  the  adults  and  kids 
line  up  in  numerical  (or 
alphabetical)  order  accord- 
ing to  age,  birth  month, 
first  initial  of  mother's 
name,  favorite  number,.... 
Use  a  stopwatch  to  see  how 
fast  you  can  do  it.  Then, 
scramble  and  try  again  to 
beat  your  time. 


FACTSEARCH 

This  is  a  scavenger  hunt, 
not  for  objects,  but  for 
facts.  Give 
each  child  a 
list  of 
questions 
and  send 
them  in 
search  of 
the  facts r 
Encourage 
kids  to 
work 
together 

to  foster  cooperation  and  a 
spirit  of  helping  each  other. 

Questions  can  be  "How  many 
swings  are  on  the  play-'^ 
ground?"  ...  "How  many 
doors  does  the  school 
have?"...  "What  time  did 
the  sun  rise  and  set  to- 
day?"...  "How  many  steps 
to  the  second  floor?"  ... 
"Where  was  the  program 
director  born?"  ...  "What 
is  the  Mayor's  name?" 
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<><>  By   Nancy  Hahar 

See  paqa6  8  &  9  for  more 

friendship  activities* 
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Why  I  Hate  Baseball!  and  Adyocate  for  Right  to  Choose 


I  always  hated  baseball! 

Even  at  camp  when  teams 
were  organized,  and  all  my 
friends  seemed  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  daily  dreaded 
hour,  I  still  hated  base- 
ball.   It  was  the  only 
event  of  the  day  requiring 
everyone  to  take  part.  It 
was  this  one  event  that 
kept  me  from  returning  to 
'THAT'  camp  ever  again,  h 
retrospect,  I  realize  that 
I  was  not  alone  in  my  'Wg 
hate".    Some  kids  stood  out 
in  the  field  gazing  at  the 
sky  -  praying  for  rain. 
Others  studied  their  watches 
waitii^  for  the  hour  to  be 
up.    And  still  a  few  more 
headed  for  the  bathrooms  to 
hide  out.    The  dreaded  pa- 
nic, when  I  might  be  called 
to  bat  -  only  to  be  embar- 
rassed to  hear;  "You're 
Out!"    (You  let  the  whole 
team  down),  was  overwhel- 
ming. 

To  me,  at  age  10,  camp 
was  baseball  -  that  one 
dreaded  hour  a  day! 

Have  you  ever  felt  like 
working  on  a  special  pro- 
ject that  you  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  started  on? 
The  time  is  right.  The 
scene  is  set.    All  the 
materials  are  ready  and  you 
are  in  "go"  position. 

Then,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  you  said  "Can't 
be  bothered!"  " 


WHAT  DID  YOU  DO? 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  you 
put  all  the  stuff  away, 
only  to  begin  again  another 
day. 


Often,  we^  well  meaning 
child  care  workers,  plan 
activities  around  our  own 
need  to  achieve  success, 
our  own  interests  and  our 
skills.    We  research  mate- 
rials on  developii^  self- 
esteem  through  experiencir^ 
success;  learn  more  crea- 
tive craft  ideas  and  games 
galore;  and  devour  articles 
on  "How  to  get  kids  to...". 

TO  HAVE  OPPORTUNITIES 
TO  MAKE  RESPONSIBLE 
CHOICES  IS  THE  RIGHT 
OF  EVERY  CHILD! 

TO  PROVIDE  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENT, MOTIVATION, 
AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  IS 
THE  CHALLENGE  FOR 
THE  STAFF! 


Still,  we  are  faced  with 
the  blank,  glazed  looks  OR 
the  aggressive  response  of 
defiance.    Why?    Because  we 
try  to  motivate  them  into 
following  OUR  agenda  -  to 
make  OUR  time  "worthwhile". 


WHAT  HAPPENS  WITH  KIDS? 

We  plan  the  process,  orga- 
nize the  materials,  and  set 
aside  the  time  and  space. 
What  do  we  do  when  kids 
respond  with  "Don't  want 
to!"  or  "No  way"  or  more 
emphatically  "Make  me!". 

Do  we  allow  the  kids  the 
same  privilege  that  we  as- 
sume is  our  right  -  to  make 
choices  and  to  follow  thru 
with  the  choices  we  make; 

-  on  our  own  time 

-  at  our  own  speed 

-  according  to  our  needs? 


Do  we  tell  them,  "This  is 
your  program"    and  "This 
is  your  leisure  time"  at 
the  same  time  we  say,  "Now 
this  is  what  we  ar^  "^oing 
to  do  and  you  are  going  to 
have  fun  (or  else!)? 

so,  we  are  setting  our- 
» '^Ives  to  fail.  Disgrun- 
tled school-agers  and  too 
many  power  struggles  ensue. 
All  because  we  have  such 
difficulty  admitting  that 
kids  can  make  constructive 
choices  on  their  own,  ac- 
cording to  their  develcp- 
mental  levels,  skills  and 
interests.   Children  cam 
identify  with  their  own 
successes  only  when  they 
feel  some  ownership  in  the 
decision-making  process. 

What  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  staff?    Could  it  be 
to  set  the  scene?  To: 

•  Plan  the  environment 
around  which  children  can 
make  choices  that  will  lead 
them  to  personal  success  or 
to  failure  from  which  they 
learn  about  themselves; 

•  Research  areas  of  need 
for  different  age  groups; 

•  Spend  time  getting  to 
know  the  kids,  identifying 
and  sharing  in  their 
interests  and  skills; 

•  Trust  children  can  make 
responsible  choices  that 
fit  with  their  needs. 

<><>  By  AdeLe  ThomaSf  Staff 
Trainer  for  the  Lethbrldga 
Out- of- School  Program  in 
Alberta  [Canada]. 
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Part  of  the  trick  in  plan- 
ning activities  is  to  put 
them  in  an  order  that's 
appropriate  for  the  group. 
Playing  games  and  activi- 
^    ties  in  a  rational  sequence 
3?    fosters  more  consistent 
2    results:  COOL  kids  (Cooper- 
ative,  Creative,  Open,  Op- 
timistic, Loving)  and  a 
happier  staff. 

"Starting  low  and  building 
slow"  means  sequencing 
games  according  to  these 
relative  criteria: 

□  Rule  complexity 

□  Degree  of  interaction 

□  Cooperation  needed 

□  Energy  level 

□  Trust  &  safety  needs 

□  Listening  skills,  and 

□  Attention  span. 

In  general,  before  you  play 
more  complex,  higher  energy 
games,  start  with  games 
that  require  only  small 
amounts  of  the  above  crite- 
ria, like  the  ice-breaking 
games  of  Name  Whip  and 
Birthday  Circle.  These 
•  simple  games  require  and 
develop  the  main  ingre- 
dients of  healthy  play: 
listening  skills,  coopera- 
tion and  even  self-esteem, 
low  in  energy  and  complexi- 
ty   AND   that  require  a 
minimum  of  trust,  coopera- 
tion, and  safety  conscious- 
ness.   Games,  such  as 
fall  into  this  category. 

In  the  beginning,  when  pla- 
yers have  less  sense  of 
trusv:  in  each  other,  they 
are  less  comfortable  with 
games  that  require  physical 
contact.    As  trust  builds, 
players  will  participate 
more  enthusiastically.  Add 
"touching"  aspects  to  in- 
creasingly complex  games. 


From  this  foundation,  you 
build  into  games  that  re- 
quire cooperation,  some 
safety  awareness  and  touch- 
ing, like  Group  Juggler, 
Knots  or  Zoom. 

Assuming  these  games  are 
well-handled  by  the  kids, 
try  games  which  are  more 
qomplex  and  fast-paced, 
such  as  Smaug's  Jewels  or 
AU  The  Balls.    If  players 
are  cooperating  and  playing 
safely,  then  progress  to 
games  like  Sharks  &  Dol- 
phins, Runaway  Atoms  (Elbow 
Tag),  Blob  Tag  or  Samurai 
Tag.    The  sequence  of  games 
may  take  several  weeks  as 
players  gradually  build 
their  play  skills.  Use 
these  games  as  logical  re- 
wards for  cooperating! 


GAME  TO  GAME 

Kev^p  the  feeling  and  flow 
of  play  intact  as  you  move 
from  game  to  game. 

Choose  games  with  similar 
formations  to  secpience  to- 
gether.   That  is,  have  cir- 
cle games  follow  other  cir- 
cle or  square  games  as  in 
the  first  six  games  men- 
tioned above.   Then  move 
into  two  lines  for  the  next 
two  games,  AU  The  Balls 
and  Sharks  &  Dolphins. 
Avoid  going  from  a  scat- 
tered game,  such  as  tag  to 
a  circle  game. 

Use  creative  movements  to 
get  from  one  game  or  play- 
space  to  another:  bunny 
hopping,  frog  leaping,  bear 
walk,  clam  crawl,  snake 
slither  ..• 

Make  the  transition  into  a 


game  itself,  like  Blind 
Centipede:  "Everyone  in  a 
line,  hands  on  shoulders  of 
person  in  front  of  them, 
eyes  closed,  except  for  the 
first  person,  and  off  goes 
to  the  centipede  to  a  new 
game.... 

Pre-set  up  boundaries  for 
the  next  game,  so  kids 
don't  have  to  wait.  Other- 
wise you  might  lose  the 
flow...  and  the  kids! 

Involve  kids  in  the  setting 
up.   That  is,  "Okay  every- 
one, grab  onto  this  rope. 
Lucia  and  Ron,  move  toward 
each  other  to  form  a  cir- 
cle.   Everyone,  move  back 
as  far  as  you.  Great! 
Drop  the  rope  so  it  is 
behind  you.    To  play  this 
next  game,  everyone  has  to 
stay  inside  the  rope." 

Announce  "This  is  the  last 
round"  as  a  warning  to  help 
kids  accept  the  end  of  a 
game.    Avoid  moving  abrupt- 
ly from  one  game  to  the 
next.     This  will  reduce 
anguish  from  the  kids  and 
the  typical  lament:  "Oh, 
pleeeease!!!  Just  one  more 
round???!!!" 

Start  low,  buUd  slow,  and 
provide  playful  transitions 
to  maintain  flow.    Both  you 
and  the  kids  will  end  up 
building  a  more  even- 
tempered  foundation  of 
healthy  play  -  together! 

Excerpt  from:  "HOW  TO  PLAY 
WITH  KIDS:  A  POWERFL  FIELD- 
TESTED  NUTS  &  BOLTS  CONDENSED 
GUIDE  TO  UNLEASH  AND  IMPROVE 
KID-RELATING  SKILLS"  by  Jim 
TherreLL,  112.95  ppd.  CaLL 
415-359-7331  for  dotal  Ls  on 
book  or  his  saMlnars. 
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Role^Taking  Helps  Kids  Make  Friends 


Forming  and  expanding 
friendships  with  peers  is 
an  important  developmental 
need  of  school-agers.  As 
children  become  less  inte- 
rested in  spending  time 
with  adults,  they  are  more 
involved  in  talking,  hanging 
out,  playing  games,  and  in 
working  with  other  school- 
age  rs.    Watching  them,  we 
witness  an  exchange  of 
electrifying  energy.    It  is 
as  if  they  have  discovered 
a  new  planet  with  people 
just  like  them  on  it. 

School-agers  have  less  time 
for  the  known  factors  from 
the  old  "planet",  namely 
their  parents,  teachers, 
school-age  leaders  and 
other  significant  adults. 
Except  as  anchors,  support- 
ers, clarifiers,  refresherrs, 
and  facilitators,  adults 
move  to  the  fringe  of  the 
school-ager's  existence. 
Peers  move  to  the  center. 

However,  sometimes  making 
friends  isn't  easy.  Some 
kids  do  not  accomplish  this 
critical  developmental  task 
without  the  help  of  a 
caring  adult. 

What  is  Involved  in 
Making  Friends? 

First,  children  have  to: 
Meet  peers; 

Sliare  a  little  about  self; 
Find  common  points; 
Do  something  together; 
Help  each  other; 
aiare  more  of  self; 
Do  something  more 
involved  with  other; 
Discover  differences; 
Fight; 

Patch  up  schisms;  and 
Appreciate  similarities  and 
differences. 


Second,  "Friendships  deepen 
with  the  ability  to  role- 
take,  with  the  ability  to 
put  oneself  in  other's 
place",  assert  MoUie  and 
Russell  Smart  in  SCHOOL- 
AGE  CHILDREN  (Macmillan 
Publishing,  1978). 

To  develop  this  role-taking 
skill,  Smart  and  Snart 
assert  that  chUdren  need 
"a  breadth  and  variety  of 
social  experiences  and  re- 
lationships, with  peers, 
older  people  and  younger 
children". 

Role-taking  also  involves 
how  adults  relate  to  kids. 
A  study,  that  observed 
parental  interactions  with 
their  children  and  the 
children's  ability  to  role- 
take,  noted  the  following: 


"FRIENDSHIPS  DEEPEN 
WITH  THE  ABILITY  TO 
ROLE-TAKE,  WITH  THE 
ABILITY  TO  PUT  ONESELF 
IN  OTHER'S  PLACE" 


"Parents,  who  were  person- 
oriented,  based  their  regu- 
lations upon  the  individual 
characteristics,  needs, 
abilities,  and  motives  of 
the  persons  involved.  Such 
a  parent,  upon  finding  out 
their  children  had  skipped 
school  would  first  try  to 
find  out  why  they  did  it, 
what  meaning  it  had  to 
them,  and  how  they  felt 
about  it.    Then  the  parent 
would  deal  with  the  act  on 
the  basis  of  the  reasons 
for  it  and  its  significance 
to  the  children  and  to  the 


teacher. 

"Children  who  come  from 
person-oriented  families 
were  able  to  communicate 
more  effectively,  taking 
more  account  of  the  liste- 
ner's perspective.  This 
finding  indicates  that  when 
parents  take  account  of 
children's  point  of  view, 
children  are  more  able  to 
take  the  perspective  of 
other  people."* 

School-age  programs  are 
ideal  places  for  developing 
skills  in  making  same-age 
friends. 

The  environment  provides  a 
richness  of  many  people 
(kids,  adult  leaders,  ad- 
ministrative and  suK)ortive 
staff  and  outside  resource 
staff)  and  of  many  experi- 
ences (art,  music,  sports 
and  games,  science,  wood- 
working and  explorations). 

The  adults  (both  leaders 
and  parents)  can  facilitate 
kids  learning  and  practi- 
cing the  basic  skills  ne- 
cessary to  make  friends. 
This  can  be  done  through 
modeling,  role-playing  or 
even  a  formal  "How  to  be  a 
friend  and  how  to  make 
friends"  course. 

Adults  can  also  relate  (or 
learn  to  relate)  to  the 
children  from  a  person- 
orientation.    Programs  can 
provide  training  on  person- 
oriented  communication  for 
adult  leaders  and  parents. 

*  From   SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN 
by   Smart  and  9nart 
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CELEBRATING 
KING'S  BIRTHDAY 

Celebrate  African-American 
friendships  on  Martin 
Luther  King  Day  (January 
15th)  or  Black  History 
Month  (February). 

Play  music  with  African- 
American  roots:  blues, 
jazz,  reggae,... 

Visit  an  African  musical 
performance,... 

Obtain  African  musical 
instruments  and  have 
children  create  their  own 
songs,... 

Share  African-American 
friendship  stories.  These 
can  be  personal  or  in 
books,  such  as  "Anansi,  the 
Spider"  by  Gerald  McDermutt 
or  "Moja  means  One"  and 
"Jam bo  Means  Hello"  by 
Muriel  Feelings. 

Make  African-American 
friends  by  planning  a 
African-American  friendship 
party  or  play.   (A  play 
could  be  about  Martin 
Luther  King  or  the  famous 
civil  rights  march  on  Wash- 
ington or  Rosa  Parks  or 
someone  in  your  community.) 

Develop  friendships  through 
pen-pals  who  may  want  to 
exchange  tapes  of  music, 
messages  of  news,  jokes, 
riddles, 
stories, 
sport  events 
and  personal 
interests 
and  dreams. 


PLANETARY  PEERS 

Make  a  "friendship  tree"  to 
celebrate  "International 
Friendship  Month"  in  Feb- 
ruary.   Go  on  an  explora- 
tion to  find  a  tree  branch, 
about  3  to  4  feet  high. 
Make  sure  it  has  many  off- 
shoots. 
Place  the 
bottom  of 
the  toanch 
in  container 
of  sand, 
playdough  or 
clay.  This 
is  to  keep 
the  branch 
upright  and 
stable . 

Hang  friendship  memories  on 
the  branches.    Kids  can 
take  photos  of  kids  with 
their  best  friend(s),  bring 
photos  from  homes,  draw 
pictures,  make  "ornaments" 
or  homemade  buttons,  write 
and  hang  poems,  riddles  or 
jokes. 


"KNOCK,  KNOCK! 
WHO'S  NOT  THERE?" 

Children  are  seated  in  a 
circle,  with  eyes  closed. 
Two  children  are  chosen  to 
quietly  leave  the  circle 
and  hide.    The  remaining 
kids  now  have  the  task  to 
figure  out  who's  not  there. 
After  the  group  correctly 
guess  who's  missing,  then 
those  two  children  each  get 
to  pick  the  next  two 
"hiders". 

This  game  not  only  is  fun 
and  helps  children  increase 
their  observational  skills, 
but  it  also  helps  build 
bonds  of  friendship  between 
pairs  of  kids  as  they  team 
up  to  outwit  the  group. 


EVERY  DAY  EGG  HUNT 


1 


m 


\     1 '  1 


The  Highland  Afterschool 
Program  has  Egg  hunts  all 
year  long.    A  perennial 
favorite,  different  ages  of 
children  hide  eggs  for  each 
other. 


HEART  GAME 

Cut  giant  hearts  out  of  red 
poster  board.    Put  five 
hearts  on  the  floor.  Start 
music  with  a  upbeat.  Kids 
dance  around  hearts.  Stop 
music.    Each  school-ager 
must  have  one  foot  touching 
a  heart. 


Remove  one 
heart  and 
start  the 
music  again. 
Stop  and 
start  music 
until  only 
one  heart  is 
left  and  all 
the  kids  try 
to  fit  on  one 
heart.  Can 
they  do  it? 


Reprinted   from  SANi 
Jan  US ry/ Fe b ruary  1986 
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INTERESTS  &  SHARES 

One  way  that  friends  spend 
time  together  is  through 
sharing  their  hobbies. 
January  is  ^^National  Hobby 
Month"  which  makes  it  an 
ideal  time  for  kids  to 
become  acquainted  with 
different  hobbies,  to  share 
theirs  with  their  program 
friends  and  to  start  a  new 
one.    Learn  about  different 
hobbies  by  finding  books  at 
the  library,  visiting  a 
museum  to  view  doU,  train, 
stamp,  coin,  collections. 


Designate  a  special  "Share 
Your  Hobby"  day.  Kids, 
their  parents,  relatives  or 
family  friends  can  bring  in 
their  hobby  (or  photos  of 
it)  for  others  to  see  and 
learn  about.    Take  photos 
of  the  different  hobbies  to 
display  later. 


BALLOON  BANTER 

Half  of  the  children  sit  in 
a  circle.    The  other  half 
stand  behind  them  in  a 
circle.    The  Outside  team 
tries  to  keep  the  balloons 
out. 


CHUMMY  CHAIN 

When  a  child  tags  someone, 
she  becomes  a  partner  with 
that  person.   They  join 
hands  to  pursue  a  third  to 
tag.    Each  person  tagged 
becomes  a  part  of  the 
chain. 


FRUITY  FRIENDS 

Each  child  is  responsible 
for  contributing  one  piece 
of  fruit.   They  wash,  peel, 
pare  and  dice  their  fruit 
and  add  to  a  large  bowl. 
Mix  and  serve  for  snack. 
Add  fruit^nly  jam  and  va- 
nilla to  plain  yogurt  for  a 
delicious  topping. 


Note:    Avoid  the  problems 
of  kids  forgetting  their 
fruit  or  being  embarrassed 
because  they  cannot  afford 
to  bring  fruit.    Set  up  a 
fruit  store.  Include 
fruits  that  kids  may  not 
have  eaten  before,  such  as 
kiwi,  papaya,  mango,  star 
fruit,  apricots,....  Post  a 
"price"  list.    Each  piece 
of  frnit  can  be  purchased 
by  completing  a  specific 
chore. 


SQUIGGLING  JOURNEY 

With  a  partner,  children 
walk  to  the  nearest  corner. 
The  group  leader  tosses  a 
coin.    Heads?    They  walk 
one  block  east  or  north. 
Tails?    One  block  west  or 
south.    Walk  for  about  ten 
minutes,  tossing  a  coin  at 
each  corner.    Can  you 
retrace  your  steps  or  draw 
a  map  of  the  route? 


HANDICAPPING 
MANEUVERS 

Divide  into  helping  pairs. 

One  person  is  blindfolded; 
the  other  can  only 
communicate  nonverbally. 

Have  each  pair  participate 
in  regular  activities  for 
fifteen  minutes.   They  can 
paint,  play 
checkers, 
monopoly, 
cook, 
construct 
with 

hammers 
&  nails, 
perform 
plays  or 
music. 

After 
fifteen 
minutes, 
have 

the  kids  switch  handicaps. 

Other  handicaps  could 
include:  arm  in  sling, 
walk  with  crutches  only, 
broken  thumbs. 

This  activity  will  hcdp 
kids  understand  physical 
handicaps.   It  can  also 
highlight  how  friends  can 
mutually  compensate  for 
visible  and  invisible  hand- 
icaps.   The  kids  might  be 
interested  in  making  a  pos- 
ter of  invisible  handicaps: 
poor  speller,  reader  or 
mathematician,  get  dizzy  on 
heights,  medical  diet  pro- 
hibits pizza  and  ice  cream, 
family  member  is  on  drugs. 


<><>  By  Nancy  Maharr  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mid-Hudson 
AEYC  in  Po u g hkeeps i e f  NY. 
See  p  age  4  for  mora 
friendship  activities. 
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How  to  Get  It  Out  of  Your  Head  and  onto  Paper 


"I  just  can't  think  of 
anything  to  write." 

"Why  is  it  so  easy  for 
others  to  write  and  so 
difficult  for  me?" 

"Where  do  I  start?" 

"Why  did  I  ever  agree  to 
write  this.   I  just  don't 
have  the  time  to  get  this 
written  like  it  should  be?" 

Getting  started  on  writing 
is  no  easy  task  for  most  of 
us.    Whether  it  is  the 
board  of  directors  report, 
the  parent  newsletter,  the 
anecdotal  records,  a  fund- 
ing proposal,  or  an  article 
for  a  child  care  publica- 
tion, most  of  us  have  an 
attack  of  frozen  fingers 
and  perpetual  motion  when 
we  sit  down  to  write.  What 
can  an  aspiring  writer  do? 

■  Remove  Roadblocks 

With  pen  or  word  processor 
in  hand,  the  would--be  wri- 
ter throws  up  roadblocks  to 
getting  words  on  paper. 
Fear  of  criticism  (they'll 
think  these  are  stupid 
ideas)  and    fear  of  the 
unknown  (  I've  never  writ- 
ten an  proposal  before. 
Can  I  do  it?),  the  desire 
to  be  perfect,  and  past 
experiences  of  spelling  and 
grammatical  errors  all  con- 
tribute to  this.    In  addi- 
tion, lack  of  (what  we  per- 
ceive to  be)  original 
thoughts  stand  in  our  way. 

Dictionaries,  Wordspell  and 
Strunk  &  White's  "The  Ele- 
ments of  Style",  good  edi- 
tors (professional  or 
friends)  and  friends  who 
are  great  at  spelling  and 


grammar,  can  all  help  with 
the  spelling /grammar  er- 
rors.  That's  what  they  are 
there  for! 

Writing  the  first  draft 
will  be  totally  imperfect. 
It  will  be  filled  with 
disconnected  thoughts,  un- 
finished sentences,  phrases 
with  no  beginning  or  end. 
Abandon  the  false  idea  that 
what  comes  out  of  our  heads 
must  be  just  right  the 
first,  second  or  even  the 
third  draft.   The  art  wri- 
ting is  revising. 

There  is  no  original 
thoughts.    Whatever  you  can 
think  of  has  been  thought 
of  and  probably  written 
about  by  someone  else. 
What  IS  original  is  your 
perspective  and  your  exper- 
iences and  your  putting  it 
together.    You  make  what 
you  write  unique  and  inte- 
resting to  others. 

For  example,  writing  about 
parent  meetings  has  been 
done  over  and  over.  But 
maybe  your  experience  in- 
volved a  complete  failure. 
Your  original  perspective 
could  be  titled  "How  NOT  to 
run  a  parent  meeting!"  You 
undoubtedly  learned  a  lot 
from  your  failure;  others 
could  too  if  you  shared  it 
with  them. 

■  Maximize  Your  Style  and 
Strengths 

Do  you  learn  and  perform 
more  effectively  in  a  vi- 
sual, verbal,  auditory  or 
kinesthetic  mode?  Maybe 
instead  of  writing  ^jour 
first  draft,  ycu  need  to 
talk  it  out  with  a  friend 
while  the  tape  recorder 


runs;    OR    dictate  it;  OR 
get  up  and  walk  around 
frequently  while  you  jot 
ideas  down. 

■  Create  the  Optimal 
Environment 

Some  people  need  a  quiet 
corner;  others  can't  write 
without  lots  of  noise  and 
interruptions;  some  need 
routine:  the  same  place  and 
time  every  day;  others  need 
motion:  they  "write"  into  a 
dictaphone  in  the  car.  I 
need  to  "munch"  on  snacks 
and  get  up  frequently  while 
I  write.    Ellen  Galinsky 
wrote  "Between  Generations" 
in  a  bowling  alley  while 
her  kids  bowled.  Figure 
out  for  yourself  what  works 
best  for  you. 

■  Start  Writing 

The  best  way  to  write  is  to 
write.    Write  frequently 
and  copiously.    What  you 
will  end  up  with  is  a  ton 
of  no  good  stuff  and  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  pure 
gold  prose.   Toss  the  gar- 
bage out;  keep  the  gold. 

Try  this  exercise: 

Write  non-stop  for  15  mi- 
nutes.   Even  if  you  can 
only  think  of  ideas  like, 
"I  can't  think  of  anything 
to  write.",  "This  is  stu- 
pid.   I'm  not  getting  any- 
where".   Write  everything 
that  comes  into  your  head. 
Don't  censure  it.   As  you 
do  this  the  cobwebs  and 
extra  baggage  will  be 
cleared  away  and  sharper 
thoughts  will  flow. 

Continue  on  page  13 


Coping  With  Rejection 


Six-year-old  Jamie  bursts 
into  tears  as  she  rushes  up 
to  Mr.  Cowl,  the  caregiver. 
He  stoops  to  her  level, 
puts  his  arm  around  her  and 
exclaims,  "What's  wrong!" 
Jamie  announces  through 
sobs,  "Tanya  didn't  invite 
me  to  her  birthday  party!" 
Four  girls  are  hovering 
together  around  Tanya,  dis^ 
cussing  the  upcoming  party. 

Jamie  is  disappointed,  sad, 
and  feels  left  out.  In 
this  situation,  as  in  nume- 
rous others  throughout 
their  lives,  children  expe- 
rience rejection.    They  are 
chosen  last  for  a  kickball 
game,  are  dropped  by  their 
friend  in  pursuit  of  ano- 
ther friendship,  or  as  in 
this  instance,  not  invited 
to  a  party. 

V/e  may  try  to  comfort  Jamie 
by  saying,  "Don't  feel  so 
bad.    Tm  sure  there  will 
be  other  parties  you  11  be 
invited  to."    We  might  try 
reassuring  by  stating,  "I 
like  you.    I  know  if  1  had 
a  party,  I  would  certainly 
invite  you."    Or  even  yet, 
we  might  try  to  distract 
her  by  saying,  "Stop  crying 
now,  youll  get  tears  on 
your  pretty  dress.  Let's 
go  play  together  with  the 
new  legos." 

Comfort,  reassurance,  and 
distraction  may  have  their 
places  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  adult  who  employs 
these  is  failing  to  help 
Jamie  meet  the  real  deve- 
lopmental task  here,  that 
is,  learning  how  to  cope: 
how  to  cope  with  these 
unpleasant  feelings. 

When  children  are  not 
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chosen  by  others,  they  may 
feel  unworthy.    "If  Tanya 
doesn't  invite  me,  then  Vm 
not  OK.    Something  is  wrong 
with  me." 

What  we  want  children  to 
understand  is  that  they 
will  not  always  be  chosen 
or  invited,  but  this  does 
not  mean  they  are  inade- 
quate.   Children  need  to 
learn  how  to  maintain  posi- 
tive feelings  of  self -worth 
in  all  the  experiences  they 
encounter. 

How  Do  We  Help  Them  Feel 
Good  About  Themselves  and 
Cope  With  Feeling 
'left  out"? 

►  Recognize  true  feelings. 
The  adult  can  say,  "You 
feel  left  out  and  that 
makes  you  feel  very  sad. 
You  really  want  to  go  to 
the  party  and  you  wish  you 
were  invited."    The  adult 
communicates  to  the  child 
that  her  feelings  are  OK 
and  that  it  is  normal  to 
feel  sad.   The  child  feels 
accepted  for  who  she  is. 

►  Encourage  the  child  to 
express  further  feelings 
through  words  and  appro- 
priate actions.   The  child 
may  be  feeling  a  wide  range 
of  emotions:  sadness,  an- 
ger, resentment,  jealousy. 
Simply  stating  feelings  out 
loud  helps  to  dissipate 
their  magnitude.    Allow  the 
child  to  cry  if  he  wishes 

or  withdraw  for  awhile. 
The  actions  must  be  accep- 
table and  not  aggressive. 

►  Share  reality  information 
with  children.    Remind  them 
of  some  "real  facts"  which 
may  contribute  to  their 
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being  left  out.  Tanya's 
parents  may  have  limited 
her  to  inviting  only  four 
girls.    Some  children  are 
chosen  last  at  kickball 
because  they  cannot  kick  or 
throw  the  ball  as  well  as 
others.    Remind  Jamie  she 
was  invited  to  four  birth- 
day parties  last  fall  and 
remind  the  ball  player  how 
well  he  does  in  math.  Help 
children  remember  their 
strengths  and  accomplish- 
ments.  These  "real  facts" 
help  the  child  understand 
that  even  though  left-out, 
they  are  still  liked,  ap- 
preciated and  worthy. 

►  Teach  positive  social 
skills  (and  other  speci- 
fics, like  kicking  a  ball) 

so  they  are  more  accepted 
by  their  peers.    Some  chil- 
dren may  not  be  invited  to 
a  party  because  they  are 
not  liked.   They  are  bossy 
or  painfully  shy  or  aggres- 
sive.  They  will  need  help 
from  adults  to  learn  accep- 
table social  behaviors. 

►  Encourage  children  to 
take  responsibility  for 
their  own  needs.   This  is  a 
big  step  towards  learning 
how  to  cc^e.   Ask  the 
child,  "Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  to  help  you  feel 
better?"    The  child  may 
wish  to  be  hugged,  played 
with,  left  alone  or  allowed 
to  play  with  a  special 
game.... 

Help  school-agers  begin  the 
lifelong  process  of  identi- 
fying their  needs,  knowing 
their  inner  selves,  and 
coping  with  the  frustra- 
tions life  offers. 

<><>  By  Nancy  Ladbatter 
SAN  Rep  ri  nt  Jan/Pab   *  84 
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What  is  the  most  important 
part  of  our  school-age  pro- 
gram?   No  doubt  snacks  are 
the  children's  priority. 
Caregivers  highlight  suc- 
cessful games  and  creative 
projects,  while  parents 
vote  for  field  trips. 

What  about  the  rest  of  the 
program?    Do  we  notice 
those  daily  routines  and 
rituals  that  make  our  pro- 
gram so  much  the  same  from 
day  to  day,  yet  so  uniquely 
separate  from  all  the  others? 

Some  things  just  never 
change.    Amy  won't  be  at 
the  bus  stop  when  the  van 
pulls  in  at  2  ;3  6.    So  the 
driver  will  wait  until  Amy 
runs  from  the  playground, 
after  she's  taken  one  more 
slide.    Jennifer  might  for- 
get her  bcx)ks  again,  Kim 
won't  have  her  boots  on. 
Adam  will  need  help  climb- 
ing the  van's  big  step. 

When  the  driver  asks  the 
children  if  they  had  a  good 
day,  Allison  will  chal- 
lenge, "Do  you  always  have 
to  ask  us  that?"  The 
driver  will  wonder  if 
Allison ^s  day  was  bet- 
ter than  it  sounds. 

When  the  van  arrives 
at  the  program,  Mrs. 
Madsen,  the  group 
leader,  with  arms 
full  of  balls,  bases, 
and  jump  ropes,  is 
waiting  for  them. 
"It's  too  eold  to 
play  outside," 
complains  Alison, 
"and  too  muddy," 
echoes  Kim. 

"There  are  vitamins  in  the 
sunshine,"  asserts  Mrs. 
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Madsen,  "and  you  need  the 
fresh  air.    Let's  work  up 
an  appetite  for  snack." 

Then  comes  the  most  pre- 
dictable line  of  all, 
"What's  for  snack?". 

Routines.    Where  would  be 
without  them? 

In  a  world  changing  so 
fast,  and  filled  with  so 
many  upsets  and  surprises, 
how  comforting  it  must  be 
for  children  to  know  they 
are  always  there  for  each 
other,  and  that  we  are 
always  there  for  them, 
waiting  to  hear  about  their 
day,  giving  them  the  chance 
to  play  together,  and  above 
all  else,  sharing  a  hearty 
snack  in  the  middle  of  an 
eventful  and  tiring  day. 

Often,  we  don't  think  about 
the  importance  of  simple 
routines,  like  taking  at- 
tendance.   We  care  enough 
to  notice  where  the  chil- 
dren are.    Children  know 
who's  absent,  and  when  we 
ask,  they  tell  us  all  the 
details.   This  reassure 
each  child  that  they  will 
be  missed  when  absent. 

Of  course,  there  is  always 
the  bathroom  routine.  Ni- 
cole never  has  to  go  until 
after  snack,  and  Jeff  has 
to  go  as  soon  as  he  gets 
off  the  van.   James  waits 
for  us  to  remind  him  to 
scrub  between  his  fillers, 
Monica  makes  sure  we  see 
how  much  soap  she^s  using. 

We  take  this  ritual  for 
granted,  unless  we  have 
been  in  a  situation  where 
bathrooms  were  not  avail- 
able.   How  much  energy  and 
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time  we  waste  on  a  field 
trip,  just  tryii^  to  find 
functioning  facilities! 

Making  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
routine  category  is  the 
clean  up  ritual.  Jeremy 
says  it's  Robert's  turn  and 
Lisa  reminds  us  that  Mary 
went  home  before  she 
cleaned  up.    Pam  is  the 
first  to  fight  for  broom, 
but  we  follow  her  to  the 
dust  pile  to  retrieve  the 
Legos  and  Lincoln  Logs. 

For  all  the  aggravation  of 
cleanup,  without  it,  the 
playground  would  have  no 
bases,  balls  or  jump  ropes; 
cribbage  no  pegs,  and  puz- 
zles no  pieces. 

Routines  and  schedules  are 
the  backbones  of  our  pro- 
grams.  They  allow  us  maxi- 
mum time  for  the  creative 
and  more  memorable  moments. 
They  give  parents,  children 
and  caregivers  security  in 
knowing  that  we  invest  e- 
nough  to  be  organized. 

Routines  also  give  chil- 
dren, caregivers  and  pa- 
rents confidence  that  we 
are  efficient  in  matters  of 
health,  safety  and  nutri- 
tion, and  conscientious  in 
finding  out,  "How  was  your 
day?" 

Our  flashy  lesson  plans, 
splashy  paintings  and  fun- 
filled  field  trips  are  ex- 
citing and  invigoratir^, 
but  behind  all  the  drama 
are  those  backstage  rou- 
tines, which  set  the  stage 
for  children  to  play  their 
roles  colorfully    and  com- 
fortably. 

<><>  By  Nancy  Mahap 
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National  PTA  Says 
MO!  to  Spanking 


Kellogg  Grant  to 
Pmmote  Healthy 

Attitudes  and 
Behaviors  in  Young 
TeenAge  Girls 


onto  Paper 

Continued  from  page  1Q« 

The  foLLcwing  resources  are 
helpful  to  anyone  involved 
In  the  writing  process. 


An  estimated  two  to  three 
million  incidents  of  corpo- 
ral punishment  take  place 
in  Americans  school's  each 
year,  reports  a  recent  news 
release  by  the  National 
PTA.    Research  indicates 
that  children  are  being 
punished  (hit  with  a  hand, 
a  wooden  paddle  —  some- 
times drilled  with  holes  to 
cause  more  pain  —  or 
locked  in  closets,  tied  to 
chairs  or  stuck  with  pins) 
for  minor  transgressions 
such  as  giggling  or  making 
low  exam  grades. 

"In  an  effort  to  protect 
children  from  ...legalized 
child  abuse',  the  National 
PTA  "  is  seeking  federal 
legislation  against 
corporal  punishment  in 
schools. 

The  PTA  news  release  points 
out  that  although  corporal 
punishment  has  been  'T3anned 
in  prisons,  psychiatric 
hospitals  and  military 
schools  (!)",  it  is  still 
allowed  in  31  out  of  50 
states.    PTA  Vice-President 
.  Arlene  Zielke  has  said, 
"These  (31)  states 
recognize  that  corporal 
punishment  doesn't  change 
behavior  in  the  longterm 
and  they  have  instituted 
non-violent  discipline 
procedures." 

Check  with  your  local  and 
state  PTA  to  see  what  you 
can  do  to  work  toward  a 
national  and  local  ban  of 
corporal  punishment  in 
America's  schools. 


With  the  help  of  a  four- 
year  $1.8  million  grant, 
the  Girls  Clubs  of  America 
are  starting  TEEN  CONNEC- 
TIONS.   Funded  by  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  this 
program  intends  to  improve 
the  health  of  at-risk 
black,  Hispanic  and  Native 
American  girls,  ages  12  - 
18  years. 

Four  specific  program  com- 
ponents -  physical  fitness, 
substance  abuse  prevention, 
good  nutrition  habits  and 
stress  reduction  -  are  de- 
signed to  promote  healthy 
attitudes  and  behaviors  in 
teen-age  girls.    The  12  to 
15-year  olds  will  receive 
primary  focus.  Field-test 
sites  will  be  Girls  Clubs 
of  Birmingham,  AL,  Puget 
Sound,  WA,  Rapid  City,  SD 
and  Bronx,  NY. 

Girls  Clubs  of  America 
serve  over  250,  000  girls 
between  6  and  18  and  have  a 
proven  record  for  providing 
programs  for  youth  employ- 
ment, sexuality  education, 
and  health  promotion. 

For  more  information: 
Mary  Jo  Gallo 
GCA 

30  E  33rd  St 
NY,  NY  10016 
212-689-3700 


"The  Elements  of  Style" 
by  Strunk  and  White 
Macmillan  Publishers 

"The  Self-PubUshing  Book" 
by  Dan  Poynter 
Para  Publishing 
Santa  Barbara,  CA 

"Writers*  Ideas  on  Writing" 
EXCHANGE  Mar/Apr  1983 
pages  17-23 

"How  to  Write  a  Best 
SeUer" 

by  Larry  Rood 
EXCHANGE     July  1985 
pages  14-16 

'^To  Bum  Out  or  Churn  Out: 
How  to  Experience  Stimu- 
lation Through  Writing" 
EXCHANGE    June  1980 
pages  5  -  12 

The  three  articles  from  the 
EXCHANGE  magazine  may  be 
ordered  from: 

PO  Box  2890 

Redmond,  WA  98073 

NOTE:    Order  writer^s 
guidelines  from  individual 
child  care  publications  for 
specific  information  on 
how  to  submit  articles. 

This   training  material  was 
presentad  by  Bonnie  Johnson 
at   the  1989   Tennessee  Asso- 
ciation for  Young  ChiLdren 
Co  nf e  rence . 
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i\feiv  Bedtime  Stories  F^r  Our  Children 


Not  long  ago  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  with  a 
Nigerian  poet  who  shared 
wonderful  tales  from  his 
homeland  with  me  each  day. 
As  I  listened,  I  gradually 
recognized  that  the  stories 
were  vaguely  familiar,  and 
that  they  were  very  much 
like  the  stories  I  had 
learned  as  a  child.  In 
fact  only  the  animals  in 
the  stories  had  changed!  I 
was  amazed  to  think  that 
these  African  folktales  had 
survived,  essentially  in- 
tact, over  all  this  time 
and  distance.    And  then  I 
realized  that  I  probably 
had  not  told  these  stories 
to  my  own  children.  In- 
stead, like  most  conscien- 
tious parents  anxious  to 
instill  a  love  of  reading 
in  their  children,  I  had 
been  careful  to  read  sto- 
ries  to  my  children.    But  I 
had  read  them  stories  from 
books* 

Before  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  (had)  desegregated 
public  libraries  arid  (had) 
caused  publishing  companies 
to  become  more  sensitive 
about  racial  stereotyping 
in  books  for  children, 
sharing  picture  books  with 
our  children  was  a  much 
less  pleasant  experience. 
But  now,  thanks  to  Gwendo- 
lyn Brooks,  Erza  Jack 
Keats,  Eloise  Greenfield, 
Sharon  Bell  Mathis,  John 
Steptoe  and  a  host  of  other 
authors,  our  children  have 
access  to  books  that  pro- 
vide positive  images  and 
more  accurately  depict 
their  realities.    At  the 
same  time  however,  we  may 
have  lost  the  art  of  tell- 
ing stories,  of  teaching 
children  to  close  their 


eyes  and  imagine. 

It  is  important  to  provide 
our  children  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  and  of 
classic  fairytales,  but 
let's  also  tell  them  sto- 
ries about  Anansi  the  spi- 
der, and  use  a  map  to  show 
them  how  Anansi  stories 
travelled  from  Africa  to 
the  Caribbean  and  the 
southern  United  States. 
Aesop's  fables  are  fine, 
but  Booker  T.  Washington's 
journey  from  slavery  to  a 
college  presidency,  and 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer's  voyage 
from  life  as  a  sharecropper 
to  that  of  conscience  of  a 
nation  are  equally  impor- 
tant  lessons.    Let  us  tell 
our  children  about  Phyllis 
Wheatley  and  Nat  Turner, 
Cinque  and  Toussaint 
L'Overture,  and  help  them 
to  become  as  famUiar  with 
Harriet  Tubman,  Sojourner 
Truth,  and  Frederick  Dou- 
glas as  they  are  with 
Sleeping  Beauty,  Peter  pan, 
and  Snow  White.    Our  chil- 
dren should  come  to  think 
of  the  underground  Railroad 
in  some  ways  as  the  ulti- 
mate adventure  story,  and 
Harriet  Tubman  as  the  defi- 
nitive super4ieroine! 

Perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tantly, we  must  teach  our 
children  about  our  living 
heroes  and  heroines,  so 
that  they  can  gain  a  sense 
that  everything  is  possi- 
ble.   Let*s  make  sure  they 
learn  about  Mae  Jemison, 
the  young  M.D.  who  has  been 
selected  for  the  U.S.  Space 
Program.    Let's  teach  them 
about  Dr.  Benjamin  Carson, 
who  worked  through  a  diffi- 
cult adolescence  and  became 
chief  pediatric  surgeon  at 


John  Hopkins.    Help  them  to 
identify  pictures  of  black 
women  and  men  of  achieve- 
ment in  newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines, and  then  let  them 
place  them  a  book  or  on  a 
bulletin  board.    Make  sure 
to  include  local  community 
leaders  in  the  collection 
—  they  are  heroes  and 
heroines,  too. 

Let's  not  forget  that  some 
of  the  best  stories  come 
from  our  own  families. 
Children  can  learn  impor- 
tant lessons  from  the  re- 
collections of  grandpa- 
rents,  great  aunts  and 
great  uncles.   To  a  small 
child,  true  stories  about 
what  life  was  like  when 
older  relatives  were  young 
can  seem  as  incredible  as 
most  folk  tales.    Now  more 
than  ever,  our  children 
must  learn  that  history  is 
created  by  our  actions  each 
day.   

<><>  By  Marian  Wright 
EdeLmanf   President  of  the 
Children's   Defense  Fund. 
Used  with  permission. 

Black  History  Resource 

Ancient  Africa's  Golden 
Legacy  is  a  resource  kit 
that  explores  the  Nile  Val^ 
ley's  African  roots  and  its 
far-reaching  influence. 

Designed  for  kids  8  and 
over,  this  kit  contains  a 
12  minute  color/sound  film- 
strip,  guide,  bibliography 
and  activity  sheets*  $38 

Order  from: 

Ayana  Productions 

P  O  Box  13652 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90013-0652 
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Child  Care  Legislation  Update: 


Federal  School-age  money  in 
limbo  as  USA  Today  head- 
lines, ^  'It's  over'  for 
Bill  on  Child  Care 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  $1.7 
billion  child  care  bill  was 
jettisoned  from  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act.  USA 
Today  (11/16/89)  reported  a 
dim  outlook  for  a  1989 
child  care  bill.   The  cul- 
prit was  the  unresolved 
conflicts  over  whether  tax 
credits  or  direct  vouchers 
would  be  used  to  lower 
child  care  costs. 

The  bill  was  taken  out 
during  the  first  week  in 
November  when  20,000  early 
childhood  professionals  met 
in  Atlanta  for  NAEYC.  So 
many  advocates  called  from 
Atlanta  to  protest  that  the 
phone  lines  in  Washington 
were  jammed  and  Ellen  Ga- 
linsky,  President  of  NAEYC, 
in  her  opening  remarks  at 
the  conference,  said  that 
"NAEYC  was  asked  to  call 
off  its  troops!" 

Does  this  put  federal  dol- 
lars for  school-age  care  in 
limbo?    Since  this  is  the 
last  authorized  year  of  the 
SA  Dependent  Care  Grants, 
will  they  be  re-authorized 
or  will  Washington  wait  to 
see  if  school-age  is  funded 
through  the  remains  of  the 
ABC  biU? 

SAC  seems  to  be  in  for  some 
good  news.    Damian  Thorman, 
of  Representative  Kildee's 
office,  spoke  at  the  Wei- 
lesley  SACC  Project  October 
31st  Special  Session  in 
Atlanta.    According  to 
those  present,  the  expecta- 
tion was  that  regardless 
of  any  money  proposed  in 


the  yet-to-~be  passed  child 
care  bill,  the  Dependents 
Care  Grants  would  be  re- 
authorized.  The  Dependent 
Care  Grant  program  has  been 
so  successful  that  a  swap 
is  highly  unlikely.  The 
program  was  appropriated 
with  an  increase  to  $13.3 
million,  with  6036  for  SAC 
and  40%  for  R  &  R. 

Schools^ 
View  of  SACC 

School  administrators  in 
four  Pennsylvania  counties 
believe  children  need 
before  and  after  school 
supervision.   Only  22%  (of 
those  who  responded  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  the 
Delaware  Valley  Child  Care 
Council*)  provide  after 
school  supervision  but  15% 
think  schools  should  be 
used  for  SAC. 

Responding  school  officials 
think  school  systems  should: 

•  provide  rented  space  (20%) 

•  provide  free  space  (18%) 

•  allow  u'^e  of  school 
equipment  {18%) 

•  act  as  liaison  between 
program  and  home  (17%) 

•  provide  transportation  to 
and  from  program  (15%) 

•  provide  supplies  (12%) 

To  obtain  a  complete  copy 
of  the  regional  survey 
report,  send  $10  to: 
DVCCC 

401  N  Broad  St,  Ste  818 
Philadelphia,  PA  19108 
215-922-7526 

•  in  collaboration  with  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
SACC  Project. 
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ORDER  FORM 

ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES,  ACTIVITIES 


 Prom  Kids  with  Love   $8.95 

 .  Once  Upon  A  Recipe  9.95 

 .  Outrageous  Outdoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book  12.95 

 .  I  Can  Make  a  Rainbow   14.95 

 .  Big  Book  of  Fun  10.95 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol  1   10.96 

 Self-Esteem:  A  Classroom  Affair 

Vol.  2  10.95 

 Cooperative  SpoHs  &  Games  Book  10.95 

— .  Native  American  Crafts  8.95 

 A  Kid's  Guide  to  Flrst  Ald:  What 

Would  You  Do  If .  . .  ?  595 


CHILD  GUIDANCE  I  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

 Creative  Conflict  Resolution  

 New  Youth  Challenge  

 Sklllstreaming  

 The  Other  Side  of  the  Report  Card 

A  HowTo-Do-lt  Proflram  for 
Affective  Education  

 Other  Ways,  Other  Means: 

Altered  Awareness  Activities 
for  Receptive  Learning  

 Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids: 

Alternatives  to  Punitive 
Discipline  

PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 


 HALF  A  CHILDHOOD:  Time  for 

School-Age  Child  Care  12.95 

 Day  Care  Management  Guide  29.95 

 Activities  for  School-Age  Child  Care 

An  NAEVC  Publication  6.95 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

 1  year  (six  Issues)  $14.95 

 2  years  (twelve  Issues)  26.95 


SAVe  SAVE  $AV£  SAve  sAve 
DISCOUNT  GKOUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  A6£kOT£S  fifWSLerTBH 

Ortf*f  Five  0f  rtwr*  tubtcrtfttlofli  to  IM 

bMlM     MM)  «fld  nc«h«  tiM  lotknHng 
dHCoiMH*  Hilt  mm  tAVC  you  money: 
Mf,  p<l  r*r  S  to  1t  su*«crt|><lM« 
30%  Off  rof  30  !•  4t  tutMCrt^lofl* 
29Xoftferl04-  lubscriptioni 


TOTALS.  SHIPPING  |c  HANDUNQ 

$  0-$12   $175    $51  $75   4.50 

$13- $25    2.50  Over$75 

$26  'S60    3.50       add  6%  of  book 

order 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  ^ 

STATE  ,  ZIP  

Total  Books  $  _  .  .  

Shipping  &  Handling  $  .  . 

Subscription  $  .  

New  rj    Renewal  (J 
TWf  I  Ptynvmt  EncloMd  9  


J 
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.11.95 
.12.95 

.  14.95 
.12.95 
.12.95 
.10.95 
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RBSQURCES 
SAO  Conferences 

CALIFORNIA 

February  23  &  24,  1990 
8th  Annual  California 
SA  Consortium  Conference 
Loyola  Marymount  Univ. 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
Contact:  Diane  Gill 
213-S37-8116 

FLORIDA 

March  9  &  10,  1990 
Florida  SACC  Clearinghouse 
Fourth  Annual  Symposium 
Tampa,  Florida 
Contact:     Jane  Thomas 
813-449-1848 

GEORGIA 

April  26  -  29,  1990 
13th  Annual  Family  Day  Care 
Technical  Assistance  Conf. 
Contact:  Joe  Perreault 
Child  Care  Support  Center 
e/o  Save  the  Children 
1340  Spring  St,  NW  Ste  200 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
404-885-1578 

ILLINOIS 
April  7,  1990 

Downstate  SACC  &  Recreation 

Conference 
Sangamon  State  University 
Sjpringfield,  IL 

May  4  -  5,  1990 

3rd  Annual  State-V/ide  SACC 

Conference 
Chicago,  IL 

For  info  about  Illinois 
Conferences,  Contact: 
Vicki  Stoecklin 
IL  Dept  of  Children  and 

Family  Services 
406  East  Monroe 
Springfield,  IL  62701 
217-785-9206 


MINNESOTA 

March  3,  1990 

4th  Annual  Minn.  SACC  A 

Conference 
Minnetonka,  MN 
Contact:  Deb  Ukura 
13120  E  MoGinty  Road 
Minnetonka,  MN  55343 
612-933-9150 

NEW  YORK 

January  15,  1990 

3rd  Annual  NY  Capitol 

District  SACC  Co^if  Day 
Keynote:  Rich  Sco field 
Albany,  NY 

Contact:  Rayette  Johnson 
518-374-9136 

WASHINGTON 

May  2-4,  1990 

"Your  City's  Kids" 
National  Conference  on 
Children  &  Youth 
Contact:  Richard  McConnell 
2201  6th  Ave,  Mailstop  32 
Seattle,  WA  98121-2500 
206-442-0482 


ILLINOIS  CREATES 
TRAINING  NETWORK 

The  Illinois  Department  of 
Children  and  Family 
Services  has  sent  out  a 
RFP  (Request  for  Proposals) 
for  a  six-month  $20,000 
planning  grant  to  set-up  a 
SACC  Network.   This  Network 
would  eventually  receive 
Dependent  Care  Grant  or 
similar  federal  dollars  to 
continue  training  and 
technical  assistance 
previously  provided  by  the 
Department. 

To  ensure  continuity  and 
build  on  the  networking- 
already-in-process,  the 
Network  Board  will  consist 
of  members  from  the  two 
existing  SACC  conference 
planning  committees. 
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Reclaiming  Herstory 

''Building  a  Seamless  Web" 


ERIC 


Through  their  connection  with  the  schoohage  leader,  two  young  girts  "tiy  on"  careers  as  aviators. 


March  Is  Woi.ian's  History  Month  and  April  22, 1990  is  the  20  year  celebration  of  Earth 
Day.  To  celebrate  both,  this  issue  revolves  around  significant  persons,  events,  art, 
development  and  activities  as  they  relate  to  girls  and  women.  In  telling  herstory,  we 
recognize  our  indivisible  connection  with  Mother  Earth  and  with  each  other. 

"They  Should  Do  This  in  School"  page  2 

Becoming  Woman  page? 

Herstorical  Activities  pages  8  and  9 

Play  Leadership  Certification  page  10 

''Mr.  Greenjeans,  Move  Over"  Plant  Your  Own  rirden  page  12 

Giving  Older  Kids  A  Taste  of  Work  World  page  13 

Taking  A  Journey  Thru  Herstory  page  i4 
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"They  should  do 
this  in  school" 

I  attended  three  different 
workshops  on  reading  and  school- 
age  programs  this  past  year.  All 
three  reported  on  Innovative  projects 
to  help  school-agers  Improve  their 
reading  skills.  The  innovative 
approaches  included  :  A  free  choice 
time  for  kids  to  read  a  book  of  their 
own  choosing  in  a  soft,  comfortable 
space;  A  short  time  period  (1015 
minutes)  for  adult  reading  out  loud 
to  kids;  and  Child-selected  activities 
that  related  to  reading. 

The  results  of  these  projects  were 
that  kids  not  only  improved  their 
reading  skills,  but  they  also 
expressed  and  displayed  an 
enjoyment  of  and  an  anticipation  of 
reading  books.  These  projects  gave 
the  kids  opportunities  to  have 
enjoyable  reading  experiences. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
educational  system  when 
approaches,  as  simple  as  (1)  the 
opportunity  to  read  a  book  of  your 
choice,  (2)  an  adult  reading  out  loud, 
and  (3)  reading-related  activities,  are 
perceived  as  innovative.  These 
approaches  are  fundamental,  basic 
and  necessary  for  kids  to  know  and 
enjoy  reading. 

"As  long  as  elementary  school 
teachers  and  principals  believe  that 
reading  instruction  based  on  basal 
readers  and  related  materials  is  the 
state  of  the  art,  the  'scientific' 
method  of  teaching  reading",  Patrick 
Shannon  of  University  of  Minnesota 
asserts,  "change  cannot  happen. 
He  points  out  that  there  is  no 
evidence  -  scientific  or  otherwise  - 
that  the  basal  reader-workbook- 
worksheet  approach  is  successful. 
This  has  been  known  for  at  least  25 
years."  Shannon  goes  on  to  say 
that  "School  personnel's  subjective 


opinions  about  the  relationship 
between  reading  instruction  and 
commercial  materials  (has)  built  up 
over  the  years  by  publishers'  and 
reading  experts'  promotion  o?  basal 
readers  .-."* 

What  we  have  in  our  schools  is  a 
system  which  is  not  teaching  kids  to 
read  but  one  that  is  turning  them  off 
to  reading. 

Listen  to  what  school-agers  (who 
participated  in  one  of  the  reading 
projects**)  had  to  say  when  asked  if 
they  believed  the  recreational 
reading  program  should  be  carried 
out  In  school. 

"They  should  do  tiiis  in  school 
because  at  school  you  don't  get  to 
read." 


""They  should  do  this  in 
school  because  there  are 
2  lot  of  good  books  to 
choose  from.  They  don't 
have  good  books  at 
school.'' 


"They  should  do  this  at  school 
because  you  can  learn  alot.  You 
see  because  I'm  reading  so  much  I 
get  to  practice  reading  which  will 
make  me  better  at  it.  I  think  I'm 
going  to  be  real  smart  in  school  this 
year  because  I  read  so  much  this 
summer." 

When  asked  "Where  do  you  like  to 
read  better,  here  (.school-age 
program)  or  at  school?",  the 
answers  from  the  kids  Included: 
"Reading  is  better  at  the  center 
because  it  is  fun.  It  makes  you  like 
to  read." 

It  does  not  take  research  studies  to 
tell  us  that  what  kids  enjoy  doing 


they  will  choose  to  do  more  often. 
And,  as  the  wise  child  above 
asserted,  the  more  they  read  the 
better  they  will  get  at  it. 

Although,  a  shift,  albeit  a  gradual 
one,  is  occurring  in  our  educational 
systems  toward  developmentally- 
based  teaching  methods,  school-age 
programs  can  ,  for  many  years  to 
come,  provide  children  with  the 
opportunities  to  exF>erience  learning 
as  a  joyous  pursuit. 

For  programs  that  want  to  make  a 
difference  in  children  choosing  to 
read  for  fun  and  knowledge: 

•  provide  soft,  comfortable,  quiet 
spaces; 

•  read  to  the  children  every  day  do 
activities  related  to  books 

•  put  out  a  wide  range  of  reading 
levels  books 

•  be  adults  models  who  read  for 
enjoyment  with  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  children. 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 

*  Source:  Reading  Research  and 
fttstmction.  Vol  28  #3  pl8.  Cited  in 
Growing  Research  Review,  Vol  7  #10, 
10/89 

**  "Promoting  Inner-City  Children's 
Voluntary  Reading",  Lesley  Mandel 
Morrow  (Rutgers  University),  15  Heritage 
Lane,  Scotch  Plains,  NJ  07076 
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Girls'  Clubs 
Create  ""Doers  & 
Dreamers'' 

The  San  Leandro  Girls'  Club,  In 
California,  famous  for  its 
celebrations  of  Women  In  History, 
shares  some  of  its  "Doers  and 
Dreamers"  successes  and  ideas. 

Read  about  a  famous  women. 
For  example,  inventor  Madame 
CJ.  Walker,  or  Dr.  Rebecca 
Lee»  the  first  Black  woman 
doctor,  who  advocated  for  the 
mentally  ill. 

Make  vintage  clothing,  including 
jewelry,  dresses  out  of  curtains 
and  sheets,  high  top  shoes  out 
of  old  sneakers,  and  petticoats 
from  several  layers  of  skirts. 
Use  wardrobe  in  dramatic  play. 

Design  and  try  different  hairdos 
of  the  day. 

i3r  Put  on  a  play  or  puppet  show 
about  the  heroine. 

ik  Try  some  recipes  from  vJ^.tage 
cookbooks. 

ik  Make  dolls  out  of  bottles  for 
bodies  and  clay  for  heads. 
Dress  them  In  clothing  made 
from  material  scraps. 

ik  Make  cosmetics  out  of  honey, 
oatmeal  and  cucumbers. 

ik  Test  herbal  teas  like  Sacajawea 
drank. 

ik  Learn  songs  like  the  field 
holler,  -Rise,  Sally,  Rise!" 

iV  Make  a  tabletop  float  of  each 
heroine,  depicting  biographies 


and  accomplishments. 

ik  On  large  paper,  trace  body 
shapes  and  make  a  life-size 
portrait  of  a  favorite  heroine, 
including  dress  and  hair  style. 
(In  San  Leandro,  the  floats  and 
portraits  were  exhibited  at  the 
local  library.) 

i5r  Make  a  calendar  of  the  girls' 
drawings  and  biographical 
writings. 

1990  calendars  of  Women  In 
Science,  made  by  the  Girls'  Club, 
are  available  for  $3.00,  plus 
postage,  from: 
San  Leandro  Girls'  Club 
2450  Washington  Ave, 
San  Leandro,  CA  95477 

^  Have  a  parade,  complete  with 
grand  marshalls,  placards, 
vintage  dress  and  period  songs. 

Other  programs  have  included 
Women  in  Sports,  Women  in  the 
Arts,  and  Women  in  Science,  and 
will  include,  m  the  future,  according 
to  Program  Coordinator  JoAnn 
Lothrop,  Women  in  Ancient  Times 
and  Women  in  Other  Cultures. 

By  Nancy  Mahar 

National  Poison 
Prevention  Weeics 
Marcii  19-25 

Check  with  your  local  Poison  Control 
Center  for  flyers  and  information 
sheets  to  hand  out  to  parents. 
Have  a  scavenger  hunt  to  identify 
and  label  poisonous  items  in  your 
program  environment.  Assess 
whether  items  such  as  cleaners, 
paints,  medications,  sprays,  rubbing 
alcohol,  and  plants  are  properly 
stored  to  prevent  poison  accidents. 


And  How  Do  They 
Celebrate  Spring 
in  Aiaslia?? 

At  the  Emerald  City  Child  Care 
Center  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  where 
the  "normar  spring  temperatures 
are  +10  degrees,  school-age 
children  can  be  seen  enjoying  the 
warmer  weather  in  a  distinctly 
different  way.  Taking  a  4'  x  4*  x  8' 
block  of  ice,  each  school-ager 
carves  their  own  work  of  art 


For  programs  who  do  not  have  the 
advantages  of  ice  cold 
temperatures,  try  freezing  water  In 
square  plastic  food  containers  to 
make  minerature  blocks  o'  ice. 
Kids  can  carve  as  desired.  Do  this 
in  as  cold  an  environment  as 
available.  The  artwork  may  not  last 
long,  but  kids  can  have  fun  in  the 
process.  Do  presen/e  by  taking 
photos  and  displaying  on  walls. 

Thanks  to  Diane  Duvall  for  sending  us  this 
unique  activity. 
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Recording 
Women's  Lives 
Today  and 
Yesterday 

STORY  QUILT 

Much  of  our  history  was  recorded  by 
women  in  their  quilts  and  tapestries. 
C;";ate  a  "Her-HisStory  Quilt"  by 
ple-ilng  together  squares  designed 
with 


fabric  crayons  or  markers,  by  each 
student.  Squares  can  represent 
favorite  memories,  events, 
characteristics  or  friendships  of 
each  person.  Sew  squares  together 
for  a  wall  hanging,  or  raffle  the  story 
quilt  as  a  fundraiser. 


Volume  11,  "Make  and  Do,"  World 
Book,  Inc. 

WOVEN  BOOKMARKS 

Cut  rectangular  shapes  from  plastic 
pieces  of  needlepoint  canvas.  Using 
a  darning  needle  and  brightly  colored 
yarn,  sew  the  yam  from  space  to 
space,  making  patterns  out  of 
various  colors  of  yarn. 


''BASKET"  WEAVING 

Collect  plastic  tomato  and 
strawberry  baskets.  Weave  thick, 
brightly  colored  gift  yarn  in  and 

out,  then  out 
and  in,  through 
^^^*nn^  each  hole.  To 

^^^^  j^STN         fonm  a  point, 
^^^^P^yv/v-  making  the  yarn 
"^-^"^  easier  to  direct, 

tightly  wrap  a  small  piece  of  masking 
tape  around  the  end  of  the  yarn, 
forming  a  tip. 


social  security  number.  Consider 
giving  this  information  to  parents  in 
vinriting  to  reduce  the  number  of 
individual  requests  for  it. 

TENN  Governor's 
SAC  Conference 
May  11-12, 1990 

Governor  Ned  McWherter  of 
Tenur'^see  is  sponsoring  his  second 
state  SAC  Conference.  Last  year  the 
Governor,  in  initiatives  to  support 
and  expand  SAC  through  schools 
across  the  state,  announced  a 
controversial  separation  of  licensing. 
Regulation  responsibility  of  all 
school-operated  programs  was 
transferred  out  of  the  Dept  of 
Human  Services  (Day  care  licensing) 
and  into  the  Dept.  of  Education. 
Thus  two  different  and  separate 
licensing  bodies  for  SAC  programs 
was  created.  Last  year's  conference 
attracted  300  participants;  400  are 
expected  this  year. 
Contact  Cathi  Witherspoon 
615-741-3312 


TAPESTRY 

Make  a  SchookAge  Story  Tapestry, 
by  arranging  designs  of  felt  and  yarn 
on  a  large  burlap  background.  Felt 
and  yarn  pieces  of  various  colors 
can  depict  the  stories,  lives,  and 
scenes  of  children  in  the  Program. 


THE  ART  OF 
CONNECTING 

Women  were  the  experts  in  the  arts 
of  weaving,  stitching  and  macrame. 
For  more  schookage  project  ideas 
and  detailed  directions,  see 
Childcraft's  How  and  Whv  Library. 
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Child  Care  IRS  Tip 

When  parents  fill  out  their  1989  Tax 
Return,  they  must  Include  two 
identification  numbers  to  obtain 
the  child  care  tax  credit.  These 
numbers  are: 

1.  All  claimed  dependents,  two 
years  and  older  by  December  31, 
have  to  have  a  social  security 
number  indicated  on  the  tax  return. 
Call  the  local  Social  Security  office 
to  find  out  how  to  get  numbers  for 
dependents. 

2.  All  child  care  providers  must 
have  a  taxpayers  Identification 
number.  For  a  family  day  home 
provider  this  can  simply  be  their 


Rich  Scofield 
Keynote  Speaker 
in  North  Carolina 

At  the  NC  state  school-age 
conference,  Rich  Scofield  of  SAN  will 
speak  to  the  theme:  Making  a 
Difference  for  School-Age  Children: 
A  Challenge  for  Providers.  It  will  be 
held  April  6  &  7, 1990  in  Research 
Triangle  Park,  near  Raleigh.  NC.  and 
is  partially  funded  by  the  federal 
dependent  grant  nrwnies.  For  more 
information,  contact  Barbara 
Spaulding,  919-733^01. 
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Did  Annie  Oaiciey 
Really  Exist  and 
Who  Is  Janet 
Guthrie? 

Jesse  built  the  blocks  up;  Lee  joined 
him  adding  a  long,  steep  ramp. 
Picking  a  curved  plastic  road,  Melvin 
attached  this  piece  just  before 
Russell  zoomed  his  bright  yellow 
Corvette  down  and  around  the  newly 
created  ramp.  Caitlin  picked  up  the 
red  mustang,  poised  above  the 
highest  slope,  when  Jesse  and 
Melvin  yelled,  "Caitlin,  get  out  of 
here.  Girls  can't  drive  racecars. 
Only  boys  can!" 

So  many  years  ago  that  it  seems  too 
long  ago  for  the  hurt  to  still  creep  in 
and  wring  my  heart  like  it  does.  I 
was  probably  five  years  old.  I  was 
dressed  in  a  brand  new  cowgirl 
outfit,  with  fringes  and  cowgirl  hat 
which  sat  not  on  my  head,  but  right 
at  the  top  of  my  back.  In  my  hand 
was  a  rope,  for  the  horse  of  course. 
Pride  and  happiness  filled  me.  !  was 
full  of  visions  of  Dale  Evans  and 
Annie  Oakley  and  Gene  Autry  and  the 
Lone  Ranger.  Out  by  the  lilac  bush, 
my  male  peers  were  busy  in  the 
pursuit  of  cowboy  activities.  As  I 
approached  them  and  shouted  out 
my  wish  to  join  their  cowplay,  I  vividly 
remember  their  scorn  and  total 
rejection.  Not  only  could  I  not  join 
them  in  play,  but  they  asserted  I 
could  not  be  a  cowgirl  for  there  were 
no  such  things  as  cowgirls.  In  one 
swift  motion,  my  vision  and  my  play 
existence  was  erased,  discounted. 
It  did  not  exist. 

It  may  have  been  a  long  time  ago  for 
me,  but  it  is  still  the  same  stofy  for 
Caitlin  and  her  sisters.  Will  it  be  the 
same  hurt  for  them  forty  years  from 
now?  How  will  this  affect  their  vision 
of  who  they  are?  What  can  adult 


leaders  do  to  open  the  horizons  for 
not  only  Caitlin  but  also  for  Jesse, 
Lee,  Melvin  and  Russell? 

With  the  many  conflicts  that  arise  in 
a  normal  school-age  program,  this 
conflict  is  probably  missed  by  the 
adults-  If  Caitlin  accepts  the  boys' 
refusal  to  join  them,  most  adults  will 
be  glad  the  kids  handled  the  conflict 
themselves.   If  she  asserts  herself, 
and  quickly  plunges  the  car  down 
the  track,  the  boys  will  nrK>stly  likely 
allow  her  that  one  run  and  then 
block  her  from  another  try.  If  she 
persists,  they  may  abandon  or 
dismantle  the  track,  leaving  Caitlin 
abandoned.  If  the  five  of  them  get 
into  an  escalated  verbal  and/or 
physical  fight,  adult  intervention 
probably  will  focus  on  the  "fight", 
not  the  contributing  factor. 


It  is  highly  unlikely  that, 
with  or  without  adult 
intervention,  Caitlin  will 
join  the  racecar  drivers  in 
the  comraderie  of  the 
building  up  and  the 
racing  down  of  the 
tracks. 


Unless  ...  Unless,  the  adult  leaders 
can  intervene  in  ways  that  increase 
the  chances. 

At  the  very  least,  an  adult  can 
describe  what  is  happening  and 
reassure  Caitlin  that  she  is  okay, 
that  she  is  someone  who  can  race 
cars  and  and  race  them  with  friends. 
The  adult  can  help  the  child  see 
what  is  happening  more  clearly. 

The  adult  can  be  the  observing  eye, 
that  notices  the  scene  and  joins 
Caitii  1  at  the  race  track  scene.  She 
can  lend  her  physical  presence  to 


Caitlin  to  send  the  message  that 
females  have  the  right  to  be  there, 
that  females  are  interested  in  the 
thrill  of  strong  and  fast  motors  and 
that  females  and  males  can  be 
together  around  the  center  of  power. 
She  can  show  by  example  that  girls 
and  boys  can  play  together  in  a 
previously  stakedout  male  kingdom. 

In  addition,  the  adult  leader  can  be  a 
listening  ear  to  the  child.  To  hear 
her  hurt;  to  be  there  for  her  in  a  time 
of  pain. 

Post  facto  experiences  and 
discussions  can  also  expand  the 
awareness  of  both  boys  and  girls. 
This  can  include: 

❖  Magazine  pictures  of  woman  race 
track  drivers; 

❖  Read  aloud  books  or  telling 
stories  of  women  competing  in 
races; 

Older  girls  and  women  (mothers) 
sharing  stories  of  racing  cars  when 
they  were  school  age; 

❖  Discussions  of  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  left  out;  or  about  how  girls  and 
boys  are  alike/different;  or  about 
how  sometimes  boys  like  to  play 
with  just  boys  and  girl  with  just  girls; 

❖  Visit  to  or  by  a  race  driver  to  talk 
about  requirements  and  training  to 
be  a  driver. 

Note:  Although  this  may  appear  to 
be  a  story  about  racecars,  it  is  really 
about  being  made  invisible  by  virtue 
of  being  female.  Basketball, 
computer  game,  construction  work, 
science  experiments  and  other 
experiences  could  easily  be 
substituted  for  racecars. 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 
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Ail  Play 
Considered 

It's  time  to  answer. 

Readers  are  now  asking  crucial 
questions  which  focus  on  bettering 
the  art  of  play  leadership.  Since 
play  leadership  is  really  how  to 
effectively  relate  with  kids  through 
games  and  activities,  build  their  self- 
esteem,  and  foster  lifetime  skills 
(like  listening,  cooperation, 
respecting  personal  space,  safety 
awareness),  these  questions 
demonstrate  the  need  for  timely 
insights- 

If  s  time  to  respond!  All  your 
questions  about  play  will  be 
considered!  And  remember,  April  is 
National  Humor  Month... 

Dear  Mr.  Play:  "From  a  woman's 
point  of  view,  I  have  difficulty  relating 
to  the  boys  in  my  group.  They  often 
seem  resentful  when  I  ask  them  to 
do  something  simple,  like  keep  their 
hands  to  themselves.  How  can  I  get 
along  better,  and  yet  accomplish  my 
goals  with  the  group?  — Frustrated 
in  Chicago 

Dear  Frustrated:  Pack  up  and  leave 
Chicago.  Boys  have  a  history  of 
being  hoodlums  there.  Besides  it's 
way  too  cold  in  the  winter. 

Short  of  that,  understand  that  boys 
are  generally  more  aggressive  - 
whether  through  genes  or  beans, 
circumcision  or  television^  it  doesn't 
matter!  Channel  that 
aggressiveness  into  a  high  energy 
game  right  when  they  arrive  at  your 
site.  Make  sure  their  bodies  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  move  freely, 
to  feel  their  physical  polential. 

Design  a  rough-and-tumble  activity 
into  your  daily  schedule  -  be  sure 


girls  are  invited  to  take  part  as  well! 
Use  only  safe/soft  equipment 
(though  you  don't  have  to  use  any 
equipment).  Ask  Rick  Porter  for  his 
field-tested  ideas  and  videotape  on 
roughhousing. 

(  After  School  Catalog,  1401  John  St, 
Manhattan  Beach,CA  90266,  213-54&- 
1073.) 

Remember,  play  is  freedom  in  action 
-  which  might  look  like  chaos  to  you. 
Remind  school-agers  of  specific 
fairness  and  safety  concerns  but  let 
them  play  hard.  (Have  a  group 
huddle  if  they  get  too  far  out  of  line.) 
They'll  love  you  for  the  chance  to 
test  themselves. 

Dear  Mr.  Play:  ''I'm  constantly 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  of 
whether  to  go  outside  or  stay  inside 
during  marginal  weather.  What  are 
some  criteria  or  rules  of  thumb  to 
go  by.  — Perplexed  in  Poughkeepsie 


Channel  that 
aggressiveness  into  a 
high  energy  game  right 
when  they  arrive  at  your 
site. 


Dear  Perplexed:  Rrst,  figure  out 
whether  your  pun  about  the  weather 
was  intentional  or  not  Second, 
move  south — it's  just  as  cold  in 
Chicago. 

This  is  a  toughy.  I  know  I  don't  want 
to  go  outside  if  it's  a  little  wet  or 
even  a  bit  chilly.  That's  my 
preference,  The  kids  (most)  would 
prefer  to  go  outside  whenever 
possible  and  get  muddy  and  v/et. 
it's  tough  sometimes  to  do  what  the 
kids  want,  especially  when  their 
parents  are  involved.  So,  first  you 
have  to  decide  whose  side  you  are 
on:  yours  and  the  parents,  or  the 
kids? 


Second,  keep  safety  foremost  As 
long  as  the  kids  are  active  and  have 
a  layer  or  three  of  clothing  (love 
layers),  they  can  play  outside.  Their 
bodies  are  kept  warm  and  dry  via 
movement  and  layers.  Once  they 
tire  or  stop  moving  or  before  they're 
soaked  to  the  skin,  get  inside. 

Have  everyone  keep  an  extra  set  of 
old  clothes  in  their  cubby  hole  for  a 
change  into  dry  clothing  when 
needed,  it's  more  work  and 
organizing,  but  hey,  the  kids  will 
benefit  bunches  because  of  your 
efforts. 

Kids  are  inside  way  too  much  as  it  is 
-  school,  TV,  VCR.  CRT  (computer), 
Nintendo....   Ove.'come  your  hang- 
ups, adapt,  wear  layers,  a 
waterproof  coat,  and  get  outside!  In 
fact,  challenge  those  kids 
accustomed  to  being  inside.  Tell 
them  you  respect  and  share  their 
opinion  (which  I  do)  and  move'em 
out  the  door! 

Okay,  okay,  here's  the  *'rule  of 
thumb".  (Be  sure  to  let  me  know 
the  origin  of  this  wonderful  idiom): 
"Whenever  the  cats  and  dogs 
descend,  it's  past  time  for  all  play  to 
end."  Play  inside.  (For  Chicago: 
Whenever  the  wind  chill  doth 
plummet,  it's  time  to  stick  your  hand 
out  and  thumb  it  —  either  south  or 
inside,  it  time  to  hide  ... ) 

by  Jim  Therrell 

NOTE:  Please  send  your  questions  to  Mr, 
P'ity,  Chief  Rhf^leader,  Play  Today!  PO  Box 
1891,  PadUca,  CA  94944,  415-359-7331, 
Therrell  is  a  regular  SAN  columnist,  national 
seminar  and  keynote  presenter,  kid  at  heart, 
and  author  of  'HOW  TO  PLAY  WITH  KIDS', 
This  handy,  nuts  &  bolts  condensed  guide  is 
available  from  SAN,  See  p.  15  to  order. 
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Becoming  Woman 

Becoming  woman  involves  the 
making  of  quilts  and  weavings.  It  is 
about  connections;  about 
relationships  with  self,  others  and 
with  earth  and  space.  As  we  look 
around  the  school-age  program,  7- 
year-old  Stacy  is  shooting  baskets, 
9-year-old  Tonethia  is  fabric-painting, 
ll^ear-old  Amelia  is  crying  because 
three  girls  won't  let  her  join  their 
secret  club,  and  10-year-old  Rona, 
sitting  on  the  rug  is  reading  a  book 
to  5-year-old  Darlene.  Over  in  the  far 
corner,  Brigit,  Mari,  and  Rhea  are 
experimenting  with  energy  by  mixing 
baking  soda  with  vinegar.  These 
school-age  girls  are  involved  in  a 
variety  of  activities,  some  of  which 
our  society  has  traditionally  labelled 
male  or  female.  However,  they  are 
all  in  the  process  of  "becoming 
women". 

What  messages  are  they  receiving 
from  the  staff,  other  children,  the 
maintenance  crew,  the  parents  and 
the  Board?  If  we  take  a  closer  look, 
we  might  notice  that  the  posters  on 
the  walls  show  only  male  basketball 
players.  Or  we  might  overhear 
Lamar,  the  teenage  staff  assistant, 
yell  at  Stacy  to  quit  fooling  around 
with  the  basketball.  Or  we  might 
notice  the  director  belittle  Amelia  for 
being  such  a  baby,  crying  about 
everything.  "You  don't  see  the  boys 
crying  every  time  someone  won't  let 
them  play  a  game!"  Or  we  might 
see  the  frown  on  Brigit's  mom's  face 
when  she  comes  in  to  pick  up  Brigit 
She  doesn't  say  anything,  just 
frowns  and  brushes  the  baking  soda 
off  Brigit's  clothes  in  thinly  veiled 
disgust.  Or,  at  the  Board  meeting 
that  evening,  we  might  look  over  the 
shoulder  of  Mari's  father  to  read  the 
written  agenda  which  includes  such 
terms  as  chairman,  maintenance 
man,  mankind  and  brotherhood. 

From  this  two  riunutc  scenario,  we 
can  take  a  microscopic  look  at  highly 
detailed  interconnections  of 
becoming  women.  The  actions  we 


take  next  in  this  scenario  can  make 
a  difference  for  Stacy,  Tonethia  and 
the  others.  Do  we  we  model  and 
teach  assertive  skills,  so  that  Stacy 
can  say  to  Lamar  and  to  herself,  "I 
am  not  fooling  around.  1  am  playing 
basketball  and  I  am  good  at  it."  Are 
we  in  touch  with  our  own  feelings  so 
that  we  can  allow  and  accept 
Amelia's  sadness  and  pain?  Can 
we  affirm  Brigit's  curiosity  and 
creativity  as  well  as  accept  her 
mother's  limitations?  Do  we 
periodically  observe  wliat  messages 
the  environment  is  conveying?  Do 
we  post  girl  basketball  pictures?  Do 
we  challenge  language  that  limits 
possibility  thinking  for  girls  and 
women?  Do  we  talk  about  mail 
carriers,  construction  workers, 
chairpersons,  snowpersons,  police 
officers,  firefighters. 
How  do  we  react  to  the  following 
quote? 

"Unless  boys  grow  up  with 
broadened  concepts  of  masculine 
behavior,  they  may  be  threatened  by 
assertive,  achieving,  creative,  self- 
confident  women." 

(CHILDREN  by  Smatt  &  Smart,  p.  544) 

This  quote  stopped  me  in  my  tracks. 
I  had  been  busily  researching  the 
current  developmental  information 
about  baby  girls  growing  into  school- 
agers  and  into  adults.  I  pondered 
fur  a  long  time  why  I  reacted  so 
strongly  to  this  statement  Rnally,  I 
realized  that  the  language  of  this 
statement  creates  a  break  in  the 
connections  between  male  and 
female.  It,  in  effect,  implies  that 
strong  women  are  a  threat  to  males. 
No,  you  protest,  It  only  means  that 
boys  need  broader  ideas  of  what 
being  masculine  means.  It  only 
means  that  women  are  expanding 
their  concepts  of  being  female  and 
are  becomii^  assertive  and  strong 
while  males  are  lagging  behind. 
Let's  look  again. 

Why  are  the  two  thoughts  in  the 


same  sentence?  By  placing  these 
two  concepts  together  and  with 
sentence  structure  that  makes  one 
related  to  the  other,  this  quote 
makes  a  false  dependency.  By 
taking  apart  the  sentence  and 
looking  at  each  half  we  can  perceive 
that  neither  half  rest  on  the  other. 
Each  is  separate. 

The  first  part  says:  "Unless  boys 
grow  up  with  broadened  concepts  of 
masculine  behavior..."   Males  do 
need  to  expand  their  masculine 
concepts  in  order  to  develop 
themselves  as  fully  human.  That  is, 
to  become  more  nurturing,  more 
empathic,  more  cooperative,  more 
expressive  of  feelings,  more 
interdependent,  more  assertive, 
more  creative.  It  is  to  round 
themselves  outv/ith  the 
development  of  traditional  female 
traits. 

Certainly  it  is  not  to  avoid  being 
threatened  by  strong  women. 
"...  they  may  be  threatened  by 
assertive,  achieving,  creative,  self- 
confident  women."  is  an  example  of 
crooked  thinking.  Strong, 
empowered  women  are  not 
threatening.  They  are  self-confident 
and  self-assured  and  have  no  need 
to  psychologically  threaten  anyone. 
By  keeping  a  narrow  view  of 
masculinity,  boys  will  not  be 
threatened  by  strong  women,  but 
instead  by  the  norvexistence  of 
those  "female"  characteristics  in 
their  own  personalty.  The  Smart  & 
Smari  quote  is  just  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  distorted  messages, 
however  subtle,  girls  receive  on  their 
path  to  becoming  women. 

Becoming  woman  is  about  learning 
to  be  nurturing,  interdependent, 
curious,  assertive,  active,  athletic, 
introspective,  questioning, 
expressive,  strong,  adventurous  and 
scared.  Becoming  woman  is  really 
about  piecing  together  and  weaving 
a  whole- 
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MYSTERY  HISTORY 

Read  Virginia  Lee  Burton's  The  Little 
House  for  historical  perspectives. 
Then  read  Burton's  Mike  Mulligan 
A;id  His  Steam  Shovel.  Rnd  out 
what's  in  the  basement  of  your 


Town  Hail,  and  if  the  furnace  is  like 
Popperville's.  Then  see  if  you  can 
find  Mary  Ann  in  the  book,  The  Little 
House. 


WHODUNNIT? 

Read  the  Nancy  Drew  Mysteries. 
Put  on  a  play  about  your  favorite,  or 
write  a  mystery  of  your  own. 

Play  the  game  of  "Clue." 

Plan  a  Nancy  Drew  Whodunnit  Day. 
Writers  prepare  a  plot,  like  "Who 
Stole  The  Peanut  Butter?"  and  make 
up  all  the  different  situations  and 
characters.  Everybody  works  to 
unravel  the  mystery  by  questioning, 
supposing,  and  quessing. 


A  FAMOUS  LIGHTHOUSE 

RAnrl  Jhft  Little  Red  Lighthouse  And 
The  Great  Grev  Bridge  by  Hildegarde 
Swift  and  Lynd  Ward.  Note: 
Because  of  the  insistence  and 
persistence  of  a  schoohager,  the 
Little  Red  Lighthouse  has  been 
declared  a  historical  monument  in 
Manhattan. 
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"ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY" 

Trace  the  Schooi-Age  Progrann  Fanniiy 
Tree.  Who  were  the  first  teachers? 
students?  What  are  those 
"pioneers"  involved  in  today?  What 
were  their  favorite  games? 
activities?  snacks? 

Trace  your  own  fanniiy  tree,  noting 
which  relatives  have  your  sanne 
snnile,  talents  or  coloring.  Beconne  a 
Fanniiy  Historian,  recording 
interesting  or  exciting  stories  and 
quotes  from  family  members  you 
interview. 


TRACING  TALES 

Ask  your  local  library  for  its  historical 
records.  Rnd  out  about  heroines, 
celebrations,  traditions,  and  about 
the  first  schools  and  stores  and 
automobiles.  Interview  the  Town 
Historian  and  trace  your  own  town 
history. 


Rnd  out 
where  the 
name  of  your 

school  or 
streets  came 
from,  and 
the  origins 

of  the  names 

of  tlie  town,  city,  county,  and  state. 


WRITE  RIGHT 

Read  Little  Women,  by  Louisa  May 
Alcott,  imagining  what  it  was  like  to 
grow  up  years  ago.  Write  your  own 
story  about  what  it's  like  to  grow  up 
today. 


p  rr 


GUT  OF  THE  MOUTHS  OF 
OLD 

Explore  local  museums  or  historical 
sites  nearby  to  find  out  about 
families  and  facts  in  your  own 
backyard  or  neighborhood.  Interview 
senior  citizens  who  were  former 
leaders,  or  whose  families  settled 
the  area,  and  find  out  about  their 
oral  traditions  and  folk  stories. 
What  were  their  favorite  songs? 


SEEING  SCHOOL-AGERS 
AS  THEY  ONCE  WERE 

Rnd  out  where  old  factories  or 
businesses  used  to  be,  and  imagine 
what  it  would  have  been  like  to  work 
in  those  settings.  What  would  it  be 
like  to  be  a  child  who  worked  12 
hours  a  day,  for  little  or  r(0  pay,  and 
never  went  to  school?  What  were 
the  children's  jobs  like?  How  young 
were  the  children  who  worked  there? 


PLAYING 
HERSTORICALLY 

Rummy-like  Card  Games  about  Great 
Women,  including  Founders  and 
Rrsts,  Poets  and  Writers,  and 
Foremothers,  are  available  from: 
Aristoplay,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  7028,  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48107 
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TRADITIONS  IN  SONG 


IN  SEARCH  OF  STONE 


MOVING  MUSCLES 


Folksinger  Viki  Diamond  sings  these 
verses,  composed  by  children 
across  the  United  States,  to  the 
tune  of  "This  Land  Is  Your  Land/ 

Sixth  grade  girls  in  Glenns  Falls 
wrote: 

•Oh,  Hudson  River,  oh  Life  Giver, 
While  I  keepgrowin',  you  keep 
flowin'.  Sometimes  polluted, 
sometimes  clear,  Hudson,  you  keep 
flowin'  by  me  here." 

Children  in  Hawaii  wrote: 
"This  land  is  your  land,  this  land  is 
our  land,  from  the  top  of  Maine  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  to  the  Gulf  Stream  Waters, 
this  land  includes  both  you  and  me. 


Conduct  a  geological 
study.  Look  at  the 
buildings  in  your 
area.  Which  ones 
are  made  of  local 
stone?  marble? 
granite? 
limestone? 

If  you  are 

in  a  city,   

what  effect 
hai  city 
air  had  on  the 

different  types 
of  stone? 


FLYING  FEMALE 


In  1932,  Babe  Didrikson  Zaharias 
won  two  gold  medals  and  a  silver 
medal  in  track  and  field  Olympic 
events.  Plan  a  track  and  field  day, 
including  the  favorite  events  of  each 
student  in  the  program. 


SHOWING  HER 
STRENGTH 

Helen  Keller  advocated  for  the  blind 
and  the  deaf.  Arrange  visits  with 
children  who  are  blind  or  deaf,  and 
become  familiar  with  their  books  of 
braille  and  their  sign  language. 


A 13  year-old  Rosebud  Sioux  girl 
wrote: 

•As  I  was  walking  down  the  highway, 
I  didn't  see  no  one  going  my  way. 
Will  my  life  be  a  solo  fly  v/ay,  Or  will  I 
find  someone  to  love  and  come  with 
me? 

Add  your  own  verses,  about  your 
feelings  and  thoughts  about  your 
land,  our  land. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN 
ROOTS 


Amelia  Earhart  was  the  first  woman 
to  fly  the  Atlantic  alone.  Childcraft's 
Volume  11  suggests  that  an 
instrument  panel  be  designed  on  the 
back  side  of  a  large  cardboard  box. 
Glue  on  spools,  jar  lids,  bottle  caps 
and  mirrors  for  the  instruments. 
Wear  earmuffs  and  make  goggles 
out  of  two  circles  of  plastic  6-pack 
soda  can  holders.  The  front  side  of 
the  box  has  a  propeller  and  the  two 
sides  are  wings. 


PUT  IT  IN  WRITING 


POLITICALLY  SPEAKING 

Phyllis  Wheatley,  a  black  slave  girl, 
wrote  a  poem  to  General  George 
Washington  and  walked  through 
Continental  Army  lines  to  present  it 
to  him.  Invite  legislators  to  visit  and 
talk  about  problems  or  local  issues, 
or  arrange  to  visit  legislators  in  their 
offices.  If  school  issues  are  of 
concern,  meet  with  the  school 
administrators,  and  work  to  resolve 
the  situation  to  everyone's 
satisfaction. 


Discover  which  Native  American 
tribes  are,  or  were,  in  your  area. 
Explore  their  traditions,  lifestyles, 
foods,  activities,  and  music.  Who 
were  and  are  the  women  leaders? 


Like  Nellie  BIy,  the  journalist  who 
wrote  about  people  who  were 
ignored  or  treated  poorly,  write  an 
article  or  editorial  about  a  cause  you 
believe  in.  As  a  "Letter  to  the 
Editor"  to  the  local  paper,  deliver  it 
personally  to  the  paper  during  a  field 
trip  or  tour  there. 


ErJc 


SAC  Director 
Confronts  Training 
Technique 

January,  1990 

Dear  School  Age  Notes: 

I  am  concerned  about  a  training 
technique  that  is  being  used  with 
school-age  professionals.  I  have 
been  in  several  workshops  where 
this  technique  is  used  to  apparently 
sensitize  adults  to  the  needs  of 
children  in  SACC. 

The  technique  involves  asking  adults 
to  recall  and  visualize  a  time  when 
they  were  a  school-ager.  From  the 
visualization,  they  then  can  draw  on 
this  warm,  nurturing,  playful,  positive 
experience  that  will  help  them  create 
quality  programming  for  children. 

1  have  experienced  this  technique  in 
"  many  different  ways,  from  asking 
adults  to  "Visualize  those  things 
your  mother  did  for  you  after  school" 
to  "See  yourself  as  a  child  and  go  to 
a  safe  place  in  that  setting." 

Trainers,  who  ask  adults  to  visualize 
a  warm,  secure  happy  time  as 
children,  to  recall  caretaking 
experiences  before  and  after  school, 
to  remember  things  our  mother  and 
father  did  for  us,  so  that  we  can 
emulate  and  respond  to  school- 
agers  as  we  were  once  cared  for, 
are  being  careless  and 
Irresponsible. 

Many  of  us  working  with  children 
come  from  dysfunctional  homes. 
When  asked  to  recall  childhood 
memories,  it  is  not  warm,  loving 
visions  that  come  to  mind.  Instead, 
memories  of  pain,  abuse,  and 
neglect  are  recalled  which  can  be 
confusing.  When  this  technique  is 


used,  both  time  and  support  needs 
to  be  available  for  working  through 
whatever  feelings  and  memories  do 
arise.  Recognition  needs  to  made 
that  mental  trips  back  to  our 
childhoods  can  bring  back  pain  as 
well  as  joy. 

Over  the  years,  1  have  learned  and 
am  more  capable  of  delivering 
quality  care.  I  am  freer  of  destructive 
interactions  learned  in  childhood. 
This  has  not  been  from  re-living 
"warm  and  loving"  childhood  times. 
Instead,  I  now  respond  to  and  build 
behaviors  within  a  new  framework; 
a  framework  guided  by  adult 
awareness  of  human  needs. 

I  challenge  school-age  child  care 
trainers  to  become  aware  that  not 
every  childhood  is  filled  with  love 
and  warmth.  We  need  help  to  look 
at  all  aspects  of  our  childhoods,  to 
learn  from  the  warm  moments  and 
the  cold  experiences  within  a  safe 
and  supportive  environment. 

Laura  Pfandler,  Director 
Northwest  Latchkey 
Seattle,  WA 

National  PTA  Drug 
&  Alcoiioi 
Awareness  Weeli 
Marcii  6-10 

A  FREE  Information  Kit,  containing 
tip  sheets,  reproducible  artwork, 
ideas  for  conducting  meetings  and 
events,  can  be  ordered  from:  Marlta 
Craven 

PR  Dept  National  PTA 
700  N  Rush  St 
Chicago,  IL  60611 


Play  Leadersiiip 
Certification  Now 
Available 

Become  a  professional  play  leader. 
Leading  games  and  play  activities 
can  be  a  frustrating  experience  for 
new  school-age  leaders  (and  old 
leaders,  too!)  Many  times  this  is 
simply  because  leaders  do  not  have 
the  tools  and  training.  Out  of  this 
need,  the  National  Association  of 
Professional  Play  Leaders  and 
Educators  created  a  National  Play 
Leader  Certification  Program. 

The  certification  program  is  designed 
to  train  and  certify  professionals 
interacting  daily  with  kids  (ages  4  - 
12)  in  specific  leadership  concepts 
and  skills.  SACC  programs,  with 
play  certified  staff  receive  three 
major  benefits: 

•  Increased  marketability  and 
credibility:  "We  care  about  your 
kids.  We  have  invested  our  time 
and  resources  to  train  and  certify  our 
staff  as  Professional  Play 
Leaders..." 

•  More  protection  against  liability 
claims:  Certification,  especially 
with  emphasis  on  physical  and 
psychological  safety,  is  a  crucial 
factor  in  reducing  liability  claims.  By 
decreasing  the  circumstances  for 
negligence,  agencies  are  better  able 
to  protect  themselves  from  liability 
suits. 

•  Kids  get  what  they  desen/e:  A 
positive  adult  model  who  knows  how 
to  play  alot  of  good  games  AND  how 
to  treat  kids  so  they  develop  healthy 
self  images  and  pro-social  skills. 

Contact:  Jim  Therrell,  NAPPLE,  POB  1891, 
Pacinca,  CA  94944.  415-359-7331  SPECIAL 
NOTE:  To  be  a  pilot  site,  contact  Jim  by  April 
20,  1990. 


8Gi> 
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NSACCA  News 


At  the  Second  National  School-Age 
Child  Care  Alliance  Conference 
(Atlanta,  11/89),  more  than  200 
participated  in  workshops  designed 
to  prepare  for  the  critical  school-age 
issues  of  the  Nineties.  Highlighted 
ideas  from  the  conference  and 
related  SACCA  activities  are: 

Homeless  children  are  a  mounting 
constituent  that  are  now  part  of  the 
"Special  Needs''  category  in  SACC. 

Essential  for  success  with  older 
kids:  involve  them  in  planning  and 
give  them  responsibility  for  the 
outcome. 

Plan  ahead  so  that  activities  can  be 
self-sufficient  and  workers  can 
involved  with  kids. 

In  an  effort  to  actively  encourage 
girls  to  try  previously  male-labeled 
experiences.  The  Science  Bus,  from 
a  Minnesota  university,  visits  school- 
age  programs  where  girls  climb  on 
board  and  get  first  dibs. 

Time-Out  is  Out!  Teaching  school- 
agers  to  observe  their  own  actions 
and  the  effects  on  others  and  to 
learn  new  ways  of  social  interaction 
through  discussion,  role-playing  and 
modeling  is  IN. 

Colorado's  AEYC  Conference  had  a 
separate  sacc  track  for  the  first  time 
in  1989! 

Ontario,  Canada  has  mandated  that 
all  new  school  buildings  must 
include  a  school-age  program  facility. 
450  school  boards  are  being 
surveyed  re:  present  school-based 
programs  and  plans. 

Adopt-A-School  Board  Member. 
Invite  her  to  special  SACC  events. 
Send  cards  and  newsletters.  This 


can  help  the  School  Board  have 
clearer  Idea  of  what  SACC  is  all 
about 

Pre-  and  Young  Adolescent  School- 
age  programming  is  growing. 
Arlington  County  (VA)  has  a  new 
project  which  is  housed  in  the 
middle  schools.  It  expands  the 
regular  sports  and  clubs  usually 
offered  in  schools  to  include  a 
greater  variety  and  has  an  optional 
accountability  component.  Parents 
can  choose  and  pay  for  a  system 
wherein  their  children  sign  in  and 
sign  out,  an  adult  knows  where  their 
child  is  at  all  times  and  will  contact 
the  parents  if  the  young  adolescr  it 
does  not  report  to  the  program. 

"The  three  most  important  parts  of 
school-age  programming  are  staff, 
staff,  and  staff."  JacqueShayne 


In  March,  the  Board  of  the  National 
School-Age  Child  Care  Alliance 
(NSACCA)  will  meet,  at  the  Rorida 
'SACC  Clearinghouse  Symposium,  to 
continue  working  on  the  goals  of 
NSACCA. 

At  the  1990  annual  SACCA 
Conference,  action  was  taken  to: 

•  expand  the  Governing  board  to 
27  members,  including  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  six 
committees,  the  President,  secretary 
and  treasurer  and  18  member  at 
large-  The  six  committees  are: 
Governance,  Membership,  Public 
Policy,  Communications,  Conference 
and  Coalition  Development- 

•  elect  Tracey  Ballas  Baldwin 
(Zanesvllle,  Ohio  SACC  Consultant 
with  Wellesley  Project)  as  President, 
Kathy  Hermes  (Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Camp  Rre,  Inc)  as  Secretary,  and 
Patty  Macie  (Arlington,  Virginia 
Extended  Day  Program)  as 
Treasurer. 


•  Increase  involvement  in  year 
long  state  SACC  coalitions  or 
alliances.  The  coalitiorHbuildIng 
committee  plans  to  Identify 
alliances,  state  by  state  and  assist 
states  to  form  coalitions  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so. 

•  plan  a  two<iay  annual  SACCA 
Conference  In  1990. 

As  We  Go  To 
Press 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL 
NSACCA  CONFERENCE 
will  be  in  Washington,  DC 

on  November  13-14, 1990.  (That's 
right!  Two  full  days.  As  usual,  this 
will  be  before  the  National  Education 
of  Young  Children  Conference  which 
begins  on  November  15th.) 
Prospective  workshop  presenters 
can  contact:  Ellen  Gannett,  SACCA 
Conference  Co-Ordinator,  SACC 
Project,  Wellesley  College  Ctr  for 
Research  on  Women,  Wellesley,  MA 
02181  for  more  information  and 
"requests  for  proposals".  Please  do 
so  by  the  end  of  March. 


Pennsylvania  NE  Region 
Annual  SAC  Conference 

will  be  held  May  1  -  2, 1990  In 
Bethlehem,  PA.  Contact  Debbie 
Helm  at  215-691-1819  for  more 
Information. 
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''Mr.  Greet^eanSy 
Move  Over"  You 
Too  Can  Plant 
Your  Own  School- 
Age  Garden 

"Have  you  got  a  green  thumb?", 
asked  the  school-age  leader  of  one 
child.  "Who  me?  No,  my  thumb  Is 
brown/  .  So  it  is  for  many  children 
and  adults.  Their  Ideas  about 
growing  green  stuff  are  often 
negative  or  absent  In  GROWING  UP 
GREEN,  Alice  Skelsy  and  Gloria 
Huckaby  assert  that  growing  up 
green  for  a  child  is  a  scoj.0  of  mind 
for  both  the  child  and  particularly  the 
adults  around  her.  What  is  your 
"growing  up  green"  mindset?  Are 
you  interested  in  becoming  greener? 
If  so,  keep  on. 

Spring  is  the  time  to  think  about 
gardens  and  growing  things.  The 
school-age  child  needs  the 
experience  and  reward  of  working 
with  dirt,  plants,  water;  and  reaping 
the  harvest  of  foods,  flowers,  and 
new  seeds.  Many  times  the  school- 
ager  lives  in  a  concrete  world  of 
apartments,  sidewalks,  and  streets. 
Even  if  she  has  some  "green" 
ground  around  at  home,  often  her 
working  parents  do  not  have  the 
time  to  spend  "digging  in  the  dirt". 

A  schoohage  leader  can  provide  the 
time  and  space  for  wonderful  things 
to  happen,  where  brown  thumbs  can 
become  green. 

City  Gardens 

Think  you  have  no  space  for  a 
garden?  Think  again. 

Go  inside.  Indoor  gardens  can  take 
place  in  large  baskets,  barrels 
boxes,  window  boxes  for  growing 


strawberries,  potatoes,  lettuce, 
tomatoes  and  more.  What  is 
important  is  for  kids  to  get  their 
hands  into  dirt,  seeds  and  water, 
and  to  connect  with  the  process  of 
earth,  water,  sun  and  themselves 
coming  together  to  produce 
sustaining  green  stuff.  (PUDOiESand 

WINGS  and  GRAPEVINE  SWINGS  contains 
lots  of  ideas  and  specific  instructions^  See 
p,  15  to  order.) 

How  about  borrowing  land?  Find 
someone  -  parent,  board  member, 
staff,  or  even  a  local  institution 
(bank,  community  center,  city  park)  - 
who  would  let  a  group  come  out 
once  a  week  to  tend  a  garden. 

Gardening  Goals 

^  To  provide  an  experience  that 
could  meet  the  needs  of  a  wide  age 
range. 

^To  promote  group  co-operation 

and  individual  motivation. 

^  To  create  understanding  of  the 

cause-andeffect  relationship  in 

nature. 

^  To  actively  engage  school-agers 
in  planning  and  implementing  a  long- 
term  project 

Plans  and  Methods 

1.  Adult  leader  discusses  with  kids 
the  kinds  of  things  that  could  be 
planted. 

2.  Leader  and  children  draw  up  a 
map  of  what  the  garden  will  look 
like. 

3.  Reld  trip  to  seed  or  hardware 
store  to  purchase  seeds,  topsoil, 
and  more. 

4.  Measure  off  garden  space  and 
stake  it  with  string.  Small  garden 
space,  such  as  in  wooden  barrels 
will  be  "marked  off"  by  the 
container. 

5.  Dig  up  the  garden.  For  large 
outdoor  spaces,  finding  a  volunteer 
to  till  the  ground  would  be  beneficial. 

6.  Mix  new  top  soil,  fertlizer  and 


other  additives  into  dirt  Check  with 
local  agricultural  agent  for 
Information  on  how  to  iniprove  the 
soil.  Testing  soil  for  what  is  needed 
to  make  more  fertile  is  a  service 
offered  by  state  agricultural  centers. 

7.  Make  rows  and  plant  seeds  or 
seedlings. 

8.  Water  the  garden  well. 

9.  Make  a  chart  for  the  children  to 
sign  up  watering,  weeding, .... 

10.  Make  a  wall  drawing  to  record 
the  number  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  that  are  harvested. 

Following  the  plan  described  above, 
one  inner  city  school-age  program 
involved  40  children  over  a  five 
month  period.  They  harvested 
mustard  greens  for  lunch  for  70 
children.  They  sampled  raw  green 
beans,  radishes,  carrots  and  onions. 
Vases  of  flowers  appeared  on  the 
director's  desk. 

It  was  the  adult  leader  providing  the 
supplies,  space,  continuous 
motivation,  modeling  and  patience 
through  out  the  five  months  along 
with  the  school-agers'  high  energy, 
enthusiasm,  hard  work  and  curiosity 
that  made  it  a  "growing"  experience. 

Eight-year-old  boy:  "I  spent  the  day 
digging  up  the  dirt  It  was  really  hard 
work  because  we  had  to  get  out  the 
grass  and  roots.  Jason  kept  crying 
to  use  my  shovel,  but  he  was  too 
little/ 

Six-year-old  girl:  "The  teacher  let  us 
water  the  plants.  We  had  to  get  a 
bucket  and  fill  it  inside  and  carry  it 
to  the  garden.  I  always  watered  the 
flowers  and  tomatoes." 


by  Bec/ty  Bowman,  Revised  from  original 
article,  SAN  March/April  1983 
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Civing  Older  Kids 
A  Taste  of  Work 
World 

The  Scene:  A  prestigious  law  firm  in 
Ohio.  The  Cast:  Six  lawyers  and  six 
older  school-agerSr  matched  one-to- 
one.  The  Script:  Each  school-ager 
would  spend  part  of  the  day 
"shadowing"  their  lawyer,  trying  on 
various  aspects  of  the  profession. 
The  Outcome:  The  lawyers  would 
benefit  almost  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  the  kids. 

At  the  Zanesville  City  Schools 
Latchkey  Program,  school-agers  in 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades  were 
part  of  the  Young  Apprentice 
Program.  The  PURPOSE?  To 
provide  opportunities  for  older 
school-agers  to: 

*To  learn  about  possible  future 
professions  or  types  of  work; 

^To  explore  places  outside  of  the 
traditional  child  care  setting  and 
within  the  surrounding  community; 

^To  meet  community  leaders  and 
gain  positive  role  models. 

To  replicate  this  program,  use  the 
following  steps  as  a  guide. 

1.  Make  a  giant  list  of  careers  by 
brainstorming,  looking  in  the  yellow 
pages  and  classified  pages  of  local 
newspapers. 

2.  Have  each  child  choose  three 
professions/work  that  she  would 
like  to  explore.  Have  them  list  in 
order  of  their  first,  second  and  thirci 
preference.  (Thfs  will  give  the  adult 
leader  more  options  in  Step  3.) 

What  professions  did  the  Zanesville 
kids  choose?  For  starters, 
Presider^t  of  the  United  States, 
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followed  by  Olympic  Athlete,  florist 
and,  of  course,  lawyers 

3.  Contact  people  from  each 
profession  that  the  children  select 
to  see  is  they  will  allow  a  child  to 
visit  their  workplace  and  speak  to 
them  about  their  job. 

Discuss  and  agree  to: 

a.  Length  of  the  visit; 

b.  Transportation  arrangements; 

c.  Any  "hands-on"  experiences  the 
child  can  look  forward  to  trying; 

d.  Special  clothes,  equipment, 
tools  the  child  needs  to  bring. 

e.  The  child  makes  the  contact  to 
arrange  the  day  and  time  of  the 
meeting. 

President  Reagan  sent  a  letter  of 
regret  and  well  wishes,  the  State 
Representative  visited  the  program 
and  the  Mayor  of  Zanesville  teamed 
up  with  the  would-be  president  for 
the  day! 

The  aspiring  athlete  ended  up  with 
an  Olympic  trainer,  learning  about 
the  importance  of  nutrition,  mental 
attitude  and  physical  discipline  as 
the  road  to  Olympic  fame. 

A  Spring  Garden  at  the  latchkey 
program  was  the  result  of  one 
child's  day  with  the  florist 

4.  Visit  a  local  college  or 
technical  institute  library  for 
information  about  selected  careers. 
If  possible,  check  out  borjks  or 
videos.  Some  colleges  have  videos 
about  the  college  they  show 
prospective  students. 

5-  Teach,  practice  and  role-play 
phone  skills. 

6-  Let  each  child  contact  the 
professional  by  phone  to: 

a.  lntroduce  themselves 

b.  Briefly  explain  what  she  needs 

c.  Arrange  day,  time  and  length 
and  location  of  meeting 


d-Rnd  out  what  additional 
information  she  needs  before  the 
meeting 

e.Thank  the  professional  and  say 
goodbye. 

7.  Obtain  a  pe r mission-to- 
participate  slip  from  parents. 

8-  Arrange  transportation.  The 
school-age  staff  drove  them  to  work 
site  and  the  parents  picked  their 
kids  up  from  there.  The  parents 
received  repeated  reminders  of  the 
importance  of  picking  up  their  child 
at  the  agreed  upon  time.  Not  one 
parent  was  late! 

9-  Escort  the  child  in  to  meet  with 
the  professional  and  let  them  guide 
the  experience  from  there. 

10-  Have  the  child  send  a  *'Thank 
You"  note  the  day  after  the  meeting. 

11.  Decide,  as  a  group,  on  a 
culminating  project  or  activity  to 
wrap  up  the  experiences. 

Invitations  were  hand<:rafted. 
Breads  and  cookies  were  baked. 
Individual  Collages  of  their 
experience  were  created  and  hung 
on  the  walls.   The  Zanesville 
program  invited  their  professional 
partners  to  an  appreciation  tea. 
80%  of  them  came  and  received  the 
collages  as  a  parting  thank-you. 

By  Tracey  Ballas  Baldwin,  Child  Care 
Consultant  with  the  Wellesley  SACC  Project 
and  Flo  Reinmuth,  Directoi  of  the  Extended 
Day  Program  in  Groveport  Madison,  Ohio, 
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Taking  A  Journey 
Thru  HerStory 

\  Emma  Goldman  came  to  the  U.S. 

'  from  Russia  in  1885  and  took  a  job 

'  in  a  factory.  Outraged  by  the  way 

*  workers  were  treated,  she  dedicated 

I  her  life  to  winning  workers'  rights. 

^  Her  fight  for  social  change  led  to  her 

^  deportation  in  1919. 

j  Mary  McLaod  Bethune  began  a 
h  girls'  school  in  Rorida,  which 
i  became  the  Bethune^ookman 
f  College.  She  was  its  first  president. 
In  1935,  she  founded  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  which 
today  reaches  4  million  people 
through  community  and  educational 
programs.  She  was  the  first  black 
woman  to  become  a  Presidential 
advisor.  In  1936,  FDR  appointed 
her  Director  of  Minority  Affairs. 

Nellie  BIy  (Elizabeth  Cochran) 

fought  against  prejudice  against 
women  reporters.  She  was  hired  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  worked 
for  reforms  in  prisons  and  mental 
institutions. 

Clara  Barton,  who  founded  the 
American  Red  Cross,  drove  mule 
teams  through  battle  lines,  taking 
first-aid  supplies  to  the  wounded 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Louise  Bates  Ames,  with  Arnold 
Gesell,  theorized  that  children  go 
through  predictable  stages  and 
patterns  of  developnnent  as  they 
mature.  A  pioneer  in  the 
developmental  theory  of  growth, 
Ames  continues  in  this  work  today. 

Maria  Montessori,  a  physician  by 
training,  cared  for  poor  children  in 
Italy.  She  developed  a  child  care 
system  that  equipped  them  with 
skills  they  needed  to  sun/ive  and  be 
productive  members  of  society  at 
that  time.  The  Montessori  system  is 


followed  in  child  care  and  schools 
around  the  world. 

Mother  Teresa  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  in  1979  for  devoting  her  life  to 
feeding,  sheltering,  teaching,  and 
loving  the  ''poorest  of  the  poor'*  in 
India. 

Carolyn  Piatt  was  the  inventor  of 
school  toys:  hollow  and  small 
blocks,  sawhorses,  double  easel, 
housekeeping  corner,  "jump  over- 
unders,"  wooden  trucks,  cars  with 
no  wheels  so  children  would  be  in 
control,  rhythm  band  instruments, 
three-way  ladders,  wooden  balance 
beam.  She  also  conceived  and 
implemented  cooperative  play 
centers  and  quiet  corners  for  games 
and  books!  Rebelled  against 
methods  of  teaching  children.  Said 
children  learn  most  via  play,  through 
objects  and  activities.  Born  in 
Fayetteville,  NY  around  1860. 

Jane  Addams,  born  in  I860,  was  a 
social  reformer,  humanitarian  and 
crusader  for  peace.  Horrified  by  the 
slums  she  saw  in  sprawling  cities, 
Addams  decided  to  dedicate  her  life 
to  helping  the  poor.  In  1889,  she 
opened  Hull  House  in  the  slums  of 
Chicago.  She  provided 
kindergartens  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers,  classes  in  child 
care  and  recreational  facilities  for 
youth  and  adults.  She  also  insisted 
on  the  collection  of  garbage  from ' 
slum  streets  and  fought  incompetent 
and  corrupt  politicians  and  city 
officials.  Jane  Addams  also  helped 
secure  child-labor  laws  and  funds  for 
public  parks.  In  1931,  she  received 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  her  active  role 
in  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Her 
most  enduring  memorial  was  the 
growing  recognition  by  people  in  all 
walks  of  li^e  that  they  shared  a 
responsioility  for  helping  to  reduce 
poverty.* 


Mother  Francis  Xavier  Cabrine 

emigrated  from  Italy  in  1889  and 
established  hospitals,  orphanages 
and  schools  in  the  Italian-American 
communities  of  New  York,  Chicago 
and  other  cities.  Mother  Cabrine 
was  the  first  American  citizen  to 
become  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.* 

YWCA'a  were,  herstorically,  formed 
during  industrial  revolution  to  provide 
shelter  and  services  for  women  and 
children  emigrating  into  the  cities. 
They  are  still  leaders  in  SACC. 

Lois  Meek  Stolz,  93,  is  a  pioneer  in 
child  development  theory.  During 
World  War  II,  she  and  Jimmy  Hymes, 
Jr.  ran  massive  day  care  centers  at 
Kaiser  Shipyards  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  a 
significant  supporter  of  these 
centers. 

IN  MEMORIAIVI 

Pat  Rowland,  long  time  school-age 
professional  and  advocate,  died  on 
December  7, 1989  in  Seattle, 
Washington  where  she  had  retired. 
Beginning  in  1969,  she  assisted  in 
the  development  of  schooi-age 
programming  in  the  schools  in 
Arlington,  Virginia.  Through  her 
efforts,  schooi-age  care  grew  to 
operate  in  every  Ariington  elementary 
school  as  well  as  the  Special 
Education  Center.  What  began  with 
a  service  to  forty  children 
mushroomed  to  over  1800  at  the 
time  of  her  retirement  In  the  book 
of  Schooi-Age  Child  Care  HerStories, 
Pat  Rowland  deserves  a  whole  page. 

*  From  Triumph  of  American  Nation,  by  L  P> 
Todd  &  M.  Curti,  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Jovanovich,  1986, 
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Libraries  face 
iatchiiey  dilemma 

A  200,000  plus  grant  from  the 
William  Penn  Foundation  is  helping 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  solve 
their  latchkey  challenge.  Like  many 
city  and  town  libraries,  the 
Philadelphia  library  has  unofficially 
served  as  an  after  school  and 
summertime  oasis  for  "latchkey" 
school-agers.  Wanting  to  provide 
more  adult  support  and  leadership 
time  to  the  school-agers,  the  library 
created  their  LEAP  (Learn,  Enjoy  And 
Play)  program.  This  project  provides 
enrichment  activities  three 
afternoons  a  week  plus  family  nights 
for  parents.  Write  to  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  19th  &  Vine  Sts„ 
Philadelphia,  PA  19103  for 
additional  information.  Source; 

SCHOOL  CHILD  CARE  REPORT  12/89 
Subscriptions:  951  Pershing  Drive,  Silver 
Spring,  MD  209104464  $122/yr  12 


Advocates  lobby 
for  SACC 

Massachusetts  State  House?  was  the 
site  of  a  lobbying  day  effort  by  The 
Coalition  for  Latch-Key  Children  last 
October.  130,000  children,  age  5  - 
13,  are  left  unsupervised  part  of 
each  workday  and  less  than  15%  the 
state's  child  care  slots  go  to  school- 
agers.  Representative  Barbara  Hilt 
Introduced  legislation  which  would 
provide  state  monies  to 
communities  for  developing  school 

age  care,    source:  Massachusetts  Child 
CARE  NEWS  1/90  Subscriptions:  552 
Massachusettes  Ave,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 
$20/yr  4  Issues 


I  Dream  A  World, 
Porrtraits  of  Black 
Women  Who 
Changed  America 

by  Brian  Lanker,  captures  the  potent 
essence  of  75  black  women  in  bold 
photography.  Included  are  Rosa 
Parks,  Cicely  Tyson,  Barbara  Jordan, 
Marva  Collins,  Jackie  Torrence,  Maya 
Angelou,  Septima  Clark,  Alice  Walker 
and  Oprah  Winfrey.  Stewart,  Tabori 

6  Chang  Pub.  ©  1989.  $24.95 

The  Sexuality 

Library,  Jr.  was  created  to 

help  children  -  and  their  parents  - 
associate  sex  with  love,  joy, 
passion,  intimacy,  health  and  self- 
esteem.  It  offers  books  which 
address  the  many  aspects  of 
children's  and  adolescents* 
sexuality,  including  body  image, 
menstruation,  reproduction,  privacy 
issues  and  birth.  Mail-order 
annotated  catalog  includes  books 
such  as:  SEX  STUFF  FOR  KIDS 

7  - 17  and  PERIOD.  Free  catalogs 
from:  TSL-JR,  1210  Valencia  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94410. 

Too  Good  To  Be 
True! 

Oops!  A  printing  error  in  our  yellow 
New  Resources  order  form  has 
converted  70  to  740  games  in  Great 
Games  to  Play  with  Groups  —  a 
great  book  with  70  great  games. 


ORDER  FORM 


AcnvrrKs,  AcmviTin,  Acnvmct 

□  OUTRAGEOUS  OUTDOOR  GAMES  BOOK  $12.95 

□  I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBOW  16.95 

□  self-esteem:  A  CLASSROOM  AFFAJR 

VOL.  1  10.95 

a  SELFESTEEM:  A  CLASSROOM  AFFAIR 

VOL  2   10.95 

□  MUDWORKS:  CREATIVE  CLAY.  DOUGH  9c  MODEUNQ 
EXPERIENCES  FOR  CHILDREN  14.95 

□  NEWSPAPER  THEATRE:  CREATIVE  PLAY 
PRODUCTION  POR  LOW  BUDGETS   6.9B 

CHILD  QWIMNCC  *  Rf  LATCD  ACTIViriES 

□  CREATIVE  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  1L95 

□  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  REPORT  CARD: 

A  HOW-TODO-rr  PROGRAM  FOR 

AFFECTIVE  EDUCATION  12.95 

□  PLEASE  OON  T  SIT  ON  THE  KJDS: 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  PUNITIVE  DISCIPUNE  10.95 

PnonESSKHML  NESOURCB 

□  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  12.95 

□  NEW  YOUTH  CHARENGE  12.95 

□  HOW  TO  PLAY  WITH  KIDS  12.95 

a  CARING  SPACES.  LEARNING  PLACES: 

CHILDREN'S  ENVIRONMENVS  THAT  WORK  28.95 

□  VIDEO  (VHS  only)  nOUGHHOUSING:  A  Guldtttc 

S«r«  &  Fun  Physical  Pl«y  for  Children   39.95 

SilWCMPTIONS 

□  1  yoor  (ftlx  Issues)  K.95 

a  2  years  (12  Issues)  25.95 


^AVK  SAVE  SAVIE  BAVe  tAVC 

DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AGE  NOTES  NEWSLETTER 

Order  RVE  or  more  subscriptions  to  the 
sanio  or  dtfTcrent  addresses  (but  billed 
to  one)  and  rocotve  the  following 
discounts  «id  SAVE  (((((: 


15%  off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions 
20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscripVons 
25%  on  for  50+  *ub*cT^it}ons 


Send  Onkt*  To: 
School  A|(«  NOTES 
ROB  121036 
N«»(ivW«,  TN  37212 


TOTALS,  SHIPPffM  «  HANDLiNO 

$  0-$12  $1.75 

$13^$25  2.50 

$26.$50  3.50 

NAME  

ADDRESS   

CrTY  


(51-(75  4.50 

Over  $75 

Add  6%  of  book  order 


Total  Books  %  . 


Shipping  &  Handling  . 
Subscription  $  


NewQ         Ronewal  □ 


T€it«l  P«ym«nt  Enc}o«*d  $  . 
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S4C  Conferences 

OHIO 

March  2&-30, 1990 
FOCUS  ON  HIGH  QUAUTY 
PROGRAMS  TO  MEET  THE 
NEEDS  OF  LATCHKEY 

Contact  Donna  Jones 
OH  Dept  of  Education/ECE 
65  S  Front  St  Rm  202 
Columbus  OH  43266O308 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

March  31, 1990 

WEST  VIRGINIA  ANNUAL 

SPRING  CONFERI^CE 

Region  3  Child  ^  <  Services 
Special  SACC  Track 
Contact  Mary  Jo  Graham 
304-52S-3417 


KENTUCKY 

March  16-17, 1990 
COAUTION  FOR  SACC 
1ST  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Contact  Karen  Schmalzbauer 

Bowling  Green-Warren  Co 

Community  Educ  Board 

200  High  Street 

Bowling  Green,  KY  42101 

502-842-4281 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ERIC 


July  26-27, 1990 

5th  ANNUAL  SACC  CONFERENCE 
WHEN  SCHOOL'S  CUT  - 
WHAT  THEN? 

Contact  Lancaster  YWCA 
Attn:  Marcie  Gluntz 
110  N  Lime  St 
Lancater,  PA  17602 
717-393-1735 


866 


MASSACHUSETTS 

April  6-7, 1990 

3rd  ANNUAL  MA  SACC 

TRAINING  &  NETWORKING 

Contact  Lynn  Hatch 
Wellesley  SACC  Project 
Ctr  for  Research  on  Women 
Wellesley,  MA  02180 
617-2350320  x2546 


Other  Events 

NEW  YORK 

April  20-22,  1990 
HUMOR  &  CREATIVITY 
CONFERENCE 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 
Contact  Saratoga  Institute 
110  Spring  St 

Saratoga  Springs,  NY  12866 
518-587-8770 


GEORGIA 

April  26-29,  1990 

13th  ANNUAL  FAMILY  DAY 

CARE  TECH  ASSIST  CONF. 

Contact  Child  Care  Support  Ctr 
c/o  Save  the  Children 
1340  Spring  St,  NW  ,  Ste  200 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
404-885-1578 


WASHINGTON.  P.C. 

March  7-9, 1990 
CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 
ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Contactl990  CDF  Conference 
c/o  D&S  Whyte  Associates,  Inc 
101 1/2  S.  Union  St 
Alexandria,  VA  22314-3323 
703-548-2802 


MAY 

JUNE 
1990 
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Special  Needs  SchoohAgers: 

Who  Are  Ihey  and  What  Do  They  Need? 
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The  number  of  special  needs  children  in  schools  and  school-age  programs  is 
growing.  Many  factors  influence  the  increase.  Modern  medical  science  has  made  it 
possible  to  keep  disabled  children  alive,  growing  and  functioning  in  a  "normal"  manner.  The 
widening  gulf  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  in  the  United  States  has  resulted  in  marked  increase 
of  homeless  families  with  school-age  children.  This  issue  looks  at  what  are  the  needs  and  how 
SACC  can  create  programming  to    -et  the  needs.  We  also  celebrate  that,  as  Dale  Rnk  says  on 
page  11,  "the  more  programs  ado.,  js  the  needs  of  children  with  disabilities,  the  better  programs 
become  at  meeting  the  needs  of  all  children." 

Homeless  School-Agers:  The  Other  Special  Needs  Children  page  2 

Stop  in  the  Name  of  Love  page  5 

Play  Power  in  Your  Pocket  page  6 

Where  Have  All  the  Lemonade  Stands  Gone?  page  ? 

Keep  Your  Hands  in  the  Dirt  and  Feet  on  the  Ground  pages  8&9 

The  Child  We  Didn 't  Throve  Out  page  12   
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Homeless  School- 
agers:  The  Other 
Special  Needs 
Children 

Eight  year  old  Samuel  had  just 
walked  into  the  church  where  the 
lunch  feeding  program  was  held.  He 
went  up  the  steps  and  around  the 
corner,  heading  toward  the 
restrooms.  It  was  Tuesday  at  12 
noon.  An  authoritarian  voice  called 
out,  ''Why  aren't  you  in  school?"  It's 
a  standard  question  for  many  adults 
to  ask  kids  when  they  see  them  out 
in  the  world  when  they  are  supposed 
to  be  in  school.  It  is  a  way  that 
adults  let  kids  know  that  is  where 
we  expect  them  to  be.  The  answer 
Samuel  gave  was  not  what  the 
questioner  expected.  After  taking  a 
step  back  as  if  to  brace  himself  and 
with  a  quizzical  facial  expression,  he 
answered,  barely  audible,  "Cause  I 
don't  have  no  home." 

Samuel  is  part  of  the  estimated 
three  million  people  in  the  United 
States  that  are  homeless.  One-third 
of  that  3  million  are  intact  families 
whose  life  situations  shifted  in  such 
a  way  that  they  found  themselves 
without  permanent  housing.  They 
have  been  called  the  "precariously 
housed".  They  live  in  campgrounds, 
cars,  with  grandparents  for  a  few 
weeks,  a  new  friend  for  a  few  more, 
a  shelter  for  four  to  six  weeks,  on 
the  move,  constantly. 

Samuel  does  not  have  a  bed  or 
room  of  his  own;  he  has  nowhere  to 
keep  his  favorite  toys  and  posses- 
sions. He  is  missing  the  routine  and 
the  predictable  rules  that  school- 
agers  need  in  order  to  adventure 
outward  and  take  risks.  Samuel  and 
the  many  school-agers  like  him  tend 
to  be  well-mannered,  withdrawn  and 
often  adult-like  beyond  their  years. 
Often,  they  b!ame  themselves  when 


their  parents  are  hard  to  please, 
angry,  profoundly  sad,  depressed 
and  abusive.  They  therefore  try  to 
be  as  good  as  they  can  to  prevent 
their  parents'  distressing  behaviors. 

School-agers  who  are  "precariously 
housed"  are  present  in  our  school- 
age  programs.  What  are  their 
special  needs?  What  do  school-age 
programs  need  to  be  aware  of  and 
include  in  both  curriculum  and 
supportive  services  for  this  growing 
special  needs  group? 

Exposure  to  other  ways  of  living,  of 
opportunities  and  role  models 
through  trips  to  the  museum,  zoo, 
city  parks,  ferry  rides,  the  aquarium 
is  what  L^rry  Miller  of  the  Seattle 
Emergency  Housing  Service  provides 
for  the  school-agers  in  the  shelters' 
children's  program.  He  works  to 
normalize  their  life,  to  give  them  ex- 
periences for  which  all  school-agers 
yearn.  At  the  same  time.  Miller 
works  to  connect  the  children  with 
the  necessary  services  they  need: 
school,  counseling,  and  psychologi- 
cal and  health-related  care. 

Miller  believes  it  is  crucial  for  all 
school-agers  (and  tlie  adults  who 
care  for  them)  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  what  it  means  to  be 
homeless  and  what  contributes  to  a 
family  being  without  a  permanent 
home.  Many  homeless  kids  experi- 
ence the  societal  shame  of  being 
homeless,  they  are  frequently 
isolated  and  shunned  for  being 
different  and  part  of  our  society's 
discarded.  They  lack  the  normal 
peer  relationships  and  community 
support  thai  help  school-agers  deal 
with  being  different  or  left  out 
School-agers  with  stable  housing 
lack  an  understanding  and  empathy 
for  the  plight  of  the  homeless. 
Therefore,  teasing,  making  fun  of, 
ostracizing  and  belittling  and  avoid- 
ing friendship  overtures  are  frequent 
interactions. 

Q  P  ^ 


Miller  suggests  concrete  but  simple 
examples  for  helping  kids  to  under- 
stand. For  example,  act  out  puppet 
plays  that  tell  a  homeless  story;  role- 
play  a  scene  where  a  kid  gets  a 
prized  toy,  loses  it,  finds  it,  loses  it 
again,  finds  it  and  loses  it  over  and 
over;  discuss  ideas  from  RACHEL 
AND  HER  CHILDREN  by  Jonathan 
Kozol;  and  watch  SHELTER  BOY,  a 
15  minute  video  by  Fox  Broadcasting 
Co. 

At  the  Downtown  Clinic  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  Francine  Cirker  sees 
many  families  in  need  of  a  perma- 
nent home.  She  is  concerned  that 
adult  leaders  avoid  putting  energy 
into  the  children  because  they  know 
they  will  soon  be  gone,  moving  on  to 
another  shelter,  temporary  home, 
school  and  possibly  school-age 
program.  This  happens  over  and 
over  to  the  children,  so  they  are  left 
without  moments  of  caring  that  add 
up  to  days  and  months  and  years. 
Cirker  advocates  for  adults  to  give  to 
the  children  at  the  time  they  are 
there.  This  means  extending  caring 
to  a  child  who  may  be  different, 
withdrawn,  minimally  responsive  and 
also  with  multiple  needs.  Often  the 
"minor"  needs  get  overlooked:  the 
need  to  be  listened  to,  the  need  to 
be  touched,  the  need  to  play  a  game 
of  basketball  or  checkers;  the  need 
to  be  a  school-age  child. 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 
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How  to  Make 
a  PEEP 

Peeps  are  little  pipe  cleaner  and  yam 
"people''  that  the  children  make.  Over 
a  period  of  time,  working  with  peeps 
develops  Into  building  conveyances, 
furniture,  houses,  land  use 
development  and  reclamation, 
community  government,  town  meetings 
and  mini-fair  presentation  to  parents.  It 
is  an  idea  which  starts  very  small,  and 
grows  to  make  an  activity  which 
continues  for  weeks.  Then,  it  is  all 
taken  down  as  the  land  is  restored  to 
natural.  Another  time  In  tlie  future, 
peeps  will  come  forth  again  as  a  new 
activity  for  a  few  more  weeks. 

The  adult  SACC  leader  encourages  the 
children  to  make  peeps  by  providing 
time,  space  and  attention  with 
sufTicient  scrap  materials  to  provide 
diversity.  The  adult  does  not  quallly, 
Judge,  participate  In  building,  or  value 
the  work.  The  children  have  enough 
Ingenuity  to  make  their  peeps,  to  give 
them  personalities,  to  see  what  they 
need  and  to  build  then  without  adult 
classification. 

Where  To  Start: 

^  Bring  out  the  pipecleaners,  yam  and 
scraps  of  cloth.  Large  cheile  pipe 
cleaners  work  best.  See  directions. 
Talk  about  the  peeps  and  who  they  are. 

Think  about  what  a  peep  might  like 
to  have  to  use:  a  bike,  hovercraft, 
other  modes  of  transportation,  friends, 
pets.  Spend  time  building  mink 
vehicles,  etc.  The  whole  idea  is  to 
keep  everything  small,  that  is  to  peep 
scale,  and  use  scraps  of  materials. 

Decide  to  build  a  town.  Give  the 
kids  a  piece  of  yam  as  large  as  they 
can  reach,  tie  a  knot  in  the  end.  That 
will  define  the  perimeter  of  their  land. 
Rnd  a  place  where  they  can  build  their 
land.  Make  a  map  of  the  development 
and  make  sure  It  can  go  undisturbed 
overnight  and  for  their  use  only.  Have 
town  meetings  to  decide  what  to  name 
the  town  and  what  rules  will  apply  for 


land  use.  Be  sure  to  make  real  rtJies. 
The  group  must  petition  the  owner  to 
use  the  land. 

Wori^  on  "peeps".  Build  a  zoo,  a 
lake,  a  float  pond,  a  hockey  rink  (frozen 
towns),  houses,  airport  and  more.  The 
town  might  be  destroyed  In  a 
"hunlcane"  (rain)  and  need  to  be  rebuilt 
as  happened  to  our  first  peep  town 
(named  Peepton). 

Present  the  town  to  parents  via  a 
mini-fair.  Artisans  In  the  town  could 
make  decorations.  Bakers  could  make 
mini  peep  food  (peepcom,  mini 
peepzas).  The  Idea  Is  to  create  real 
peeps  who  have  Identities  and  have 
them  live  out  their  role.  The  mini  fair 
might  l>e  like  a  renaissance  fair  with 
jesters  and  costumes.  We  have  seen 
peeps  launched  to  the  moon  in  helium 
ballons  and  seen  kids  cry  to  see  them 
go. 

Adults,  in  this  activity,  are  there  to  help 
with  details,  to  listen  to  the  children  talk 
about  their  peeps,  to  facilitate,  but  not 
to  put  adult  values  and  experience  onto 
the  experience.  We  have  had  summer 
peepton  In  the  garden,  winter  peepton 
with  water  play  where  the  children  built 
a  two  foot  square  hockey  rink.  How 
about  a  totally  aquatic  peep  town,  such 
as  the  junk  city  in  Hong  Kong. 


Step  1. 
Fold  a  pipe 
cleaner  in  half 


A 


Step  2. 

1/4  inch  from  the  point ,  fold  both  sides 
outward. 


Step  3. 


Fold  both  ends 
down  at  about 
1/2  Inch. 


Another  1/2 
inch  down, 
twist  the 
-+tJ  i<»ends  together. 


Stgj2_5. 
Tie  yam  to 
the  top  of 
your  PEEP. 
Wrap  the 
yam  around 
until  your  PEEP 
Is  covered  with 
"skin".  Tie  the 
end  of  the  yam  off. 


RULES  for  PEEP  Villages  (Adapted  from 
the  Game  of  Village) 

1.  Be  it  inside  or  outside,  the  PEEP 
villages  must  be  chartered  by  the  owner 
and  have  a  limited  life. 

2.  The  "hanges  or  disputes  that  arise 
are  settled  In  weekly  town  meetings. 

3.  The  child's  land  must  be  able  to  be 
left  untouched.  This  means  that  the 
village  site  Is  safe  from  marauding 
influences  such  as  wild  animals,  other 
children,  traffic,  etc. 

4.  The  children  must  sign  a  contract 
that  states: 

a.  They  will  respect  the  property 
lines  of  the  town. 

b.  They  will  not  waste  resources. 

c.  They  will  stay  out  of  restricted 
areas. 

d.  They  will  return  the  land  to  Its 
original  state. 

e.  Only  things  that  are  hand-made  by 
the  chlldrerhowners  can  go  on  the  land. 
No  pre^nanufactureed  structures,  such 
as  a  Barbie's  Dream  House,  are 
allowed. 

These  mles  were  developed  by  the 
Tigers  Group  at  Emerald  City  Child  Care, 
The  Tigers  are  6  to  10  year  old  children. 

The  peep  idea  comes  from  the  Game  of 
Village,  RFD  Marlborough,  NH  03455  and  Ift 
used  In  elementary  school  classrooms.  It 
has  been  adapted  to  SACC  by  Emerald  Crty 
Child  Care. 

by  Diane  Duvall,  who  is  the  owner  and 
director  of  Emerald  Crty  Child  Care  In  Alaska. 
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In  Search  of 
Animals 

Detectives^ 


Go  on  animal  house  hunt  City 
dwellers  will  need  to  go  tc  city  or 
state  parks  or  neighborhoods  with 
lots  of  trees.  Look  for  large  or 
small  holes  in  the  ground.  These 
may  be  woodchuck  homes.  You  may 
find  two  holes,  a  front  and  back 
door(!)  within  a  small  distance  of 
each  other.  The  holes  may  be 
covered  with  leaves  for  protection. 
Scan  large  trees  for  large  holes  at 
the  top  of  a  tree. 


Stand  quietly  for  a  few  minutes  to 
watch  for  squirrels  returning  to  their 
tree  home.  Find  a  dead  tree  and 
notice  many  small  holes  in  which 
Insects  live.  What  about  hollow 
logs,  who  lives  there?  Skunks! 
Little  dirt  or  sand  hills  are  sure  to 
the  habitat  of  many  ants.  Survey 
leaves  and  trees  for  unusual  swel- 
lings (galls).  Insect  eggs  reside 
there.    See  a  pile  of  rocks  with 
gaps  and  spaces  and  you  may 
notice  cottontail  rabbits  nearby.  A 
large  hole  in  the  base  of  a  tree  may 
be  the  resting  place  for  a  wood- 
pecker. 

1.  'Looking  for  Animal  Homes  In  the  Woods " 
by  Virginia  Stehney,  from  Education  In  the 
Elementary  School,  National  Science 
Teachers  Assodatlonn,  EDS.,  1977. 


Reading  Animal  Traclis^ 


How  long  is  the  track?  How  wide? 
How  many  toes  on  a  forefoot?  on  a 
hindfoot?  Is  the  track  fresh  or  old? 
What  direction  was  the  animal 
going?  Was  the  animal  walking  or 
running?  Did  the  animal  continue 
at  the  same  speed?  What  other 
signs  of  the  animal  are  present? 
Feathers?  food?  droppings?  What 
are  the  feet  adapted  for?  Climbing? 
grasping?  running?  If  animal 
tracks  are  not  readily  available  natu- 
rally, make  your  own.  Mark  off  a 
clean  clear  area  of  concrete,  pave- 
ment, sand,  or  dirt  For  concrete  or 
pavement,  paint  hands  and  feet  of 
animals  (humans  are  the  most 
available,  but  pet  cats  or  dogs  might 
volunteer.  Use  paint  that  easily 
washes  off,  such  as  tempera.) 
Then,  walk,  hop,  skip,  run,  dash, 
crawl,  across  the  area.  Compare 
the  different  prints  as  above. 


1-800-LIVE  BUG 


Do  you  need  anything  related  to 
science  and  nature?  How  about  frog 
eggs?  silkwomns?  a  preying 
mantis?  a  caterpillar  which  will  turn 
into  a  chrysalis  and  then  a  butterfly? 

Call  the  above 
number  or 
write  to: 
LIVE  BUG, 
POB  1535, 
Schafter,  CA 
93263. 


2.  Tips  and  Tricks  In  Outdoor    Education  by 
Malcolm  Swan,  Interstate  Printers  and  Pub- 
Ushers,  Inc,  1987. 


by  Nancy  Mahar.  See  p.  8  &  9  for  more 
curriculum  ideas  related  to  nature  and 
environment. 


New  Way  to  Care 
for  the  Earth  and 
Raise  Moneyi  Too 


Does  your  school-age  program  raise 
money  by  selling  candy  and  other 
products  that  you  don't  really  want 
to  promote  with  kids??  Even  if  your 
program  has  avoided  the  "sell  candy 
to  make  money  for  kids'  trap,  you 
may  still  find  yourselves  involved  In 
money-raising  endeavors  that  are 
neither  environmentally  nor  physi- 
cally healthy  for  kids  or  adults. 


EARTH  CARE  PAPER  CO.  has  created 
an  integrated  educational/fundrais- 
ing  program  which  introduces  school- 
agers  to  the  concept  of  the  recycling 
alternative.  After  this,  the  kids  can 
enjoy  selling  the  recycled  paper 
products  which  supports  an  impor- 
tant environmental  cause.  EARTH 
CARE  PAPER  CO.  provides  samples 
of  recycled  products,  the  educators' 
Recycling  Study  Guide  and  curricu- 
lum source  list,  recycling  educational 
handouts,  color  sales  brochures, 
order  forms  and  complete  instruc- 
tions. 


To  order  the  sample  School  Fund- 
raising  Kit:  EARTH  CARE  PAPER  CO., 
POB  3335,  Madison,  Wl  53704,  ph. 
608-256-5522.  To  order  the  full  kit, 
send  your  request  with  a  fifty  cent 
deposit  per  child.  This  deposit  will 
be  refunded  when  the  kit  is  returned 
or  an  order  is  placed. 
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stop  In  the  Name 
of  Love 


Dora  spun  around,  grabbed  toe 
macrame'  in  progress  and  to'e  It 
apart 


What  happened?  The  owner  of  the 
macrame  was  disgusted  and  angry. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  Dora's 
impulsive  behavior  wrecked  havoc 
on  the  other  school-agers'  pursuits. 
Henry,  the  school-ager  leader,  was 
quickly  losing  his  confidence  In 
working  with  Dora.  In  fact,  he  had 
emphatically  greeted  the  Director 
with:  ''Either  Dora  leaves  or  I  am! 
One  of  us  has  to  go.  I  can't  take 
any  more. 


Working  with  Impulsive/  destructive 
school-agers  can  tax  even  the  most 
even-keeled,  most  experienced  and 
most  skilled  school-age  profession- 
als.   MAKING  BETTER  CHOICES, 
by  Dr.  Walt  Harris,  provides  a  frame- 
work and  a  step4}y-step  guide  to 
help  adults  teach  school-agers  how 
to  interrupt  impulsiveness  before 
destructive  behaviors  occur.  Dr. 
Harris  calls  this  framework  "the 
cognitive  planning  sequence": 
STOP...PLAN...DO...CHECK.  In  this 
article  we  will  look  at  the  first  step  in 
this  sequence,  STOP. 


The  purpose  of  STOP  is  to  help  kids 
to  recognize  tension  and  frustration 
In  themselves  and  to  Identify  ac- 
tivities and  times  when  their  levels 
of  tension  anci  frustration  is  most 
likely  to  be  Klgh,  moderate  or  low. 
To  start  school-agers  out  in  the 
identification  process,  play  the 
following  "learning  experiences". 

Trouble  Spots  Scaveiiger  Hunt. 

Give  each  child  a  small  paper  bag. 
Instruct  them  to  "collect"  five 


different  times,  activities,  and 
places  where  they  are  most  likely  to 
"get  In  trouble^and  five  where  they 
get  positive  feedback  from  thenrv 
selves  and  others.  Positive  feed- 
back can  including  smiling,  laughing, 
feeling  good  all  over,  relaxed 
muscles.  They  can  write  a  note, 
draw  a  picture  or  find  a  concrete 
symbol  to  place  In  the  bag.  Share  In 
small  groups. 


Note  Your  Number:  Make  a  large 
replica  of  the  Note  Your  Number 
scale.  As  the  kids  share  their  "get 
in  trouble"  and  "positive  feedback" 
experiences  under  the  calm  end  or 
the  tense  end.  This  will  help  teach 
kids  to  recognize  what  their  tension/ 
relaxation  number  is. 


LNMlRLAXI'D 
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Uptight  Performances:  Have  the 
kids  act  out  a  variety  of  relaxed  and 
tense  situations  to  practice  noting 
their  number.  Situations  can 
include:  Just  before  a  big  exam  you 
haven't  studied  for;  playing  your 
favorite  sport,  reading  your  favorite 
book,  watching  TV,  painting,  having 
someone  break  your  best  toy,  (or 
pen,  miniature  car,  painting), 
messing  up  a  gymnastic  workout 
when  all  your  friends  are  watching, 
waiting  for  your  parent  who  is  late 
and  everyone  else  has  left,  having  to 
wait  you  turn  to  use  the  computer.... 
OR,  Have  the  kids  listen  to  a  relaxa- 
tion tape  and  note  their  number. 

Today's  Number:  Have  each  child 
make  their  own  number  scale 
collage.  Rrst  they  draw  the  scale  on 
a  blank  piece  of  paper.  Next  they 
draw,  cut-and-paste  pictures,  or 
create  with  scraps  of  paper  and 
cloth,  what  their  number  was  when: 
1.  they  got  off  the  bus  today,  2.  they 
last  saw  a  scary  movie,  3.  they 


made  a  mistake  today,  4.  they  were 
getting  ready  for  lunch.  Have  them 
include  how  they  felt  during  those 
times:  happy,  excited,  angry,  sad, 
disappolntec ,  afraid.... 


Discuss  with  the  kids  the  Feelings- 
Consequences  Cycle  and  the 


FocUnirs  •  Cowtcqncnccs  Cycle 


CHOICES 


concept  that  negative  consequences 
follow  many  behaviors  which  are 
preceded  by  tension  levels  of  8  or 
more  on  the  Note  Your  Number 
scale. 


Dr.  Harris  also  recommends  that 
adult  leaders  practice  these  exer- 
cises themselves  first  and  listen  to 
relaxation  tapes  to  become  more 
aware  of  their  own  relaxed/tense 
continuum  before  leading  school- 
agers  in  any  of  these  experiences. 


To  obtain  the  book,  MAKING  BET- 
TER CHOICES,  contact  Dr.  Walt 
Harris,  Ass't  Dean  of  Education,  Univ 
of  Maine,  POB  280  Orono,  Maine, 
04473, 207-581-2438.  $32.50 


Thanks  to  Rick  McKlnley  of  Augusta, 
Maine  for  sending  us  the  information 
about  the  MAKING  BETTER  CHOICES 
program. 
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Power  in  Your 
Pocket!! 

There  is  nothing  worse  than  starting 
or  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  day 
without  anything  to  do!  The  kids 
may  be  hungry  and  tired,  the  staff 
are  the  same,  and  there  is  still  a 
half  hour  to  go  ...  or  the  rest  of  the 
day!  Time  for  grey  hair! 

Avoid  this  dilemma  (and  save  normal 
hair  color!)  by  following  the  5  P's: 

Prior  Planning 

Promotes 
Peak  Performance 

*  Start  small.  Each  day,  jot  down 
the  name  of  the  games  you  plan  to 
play  or  did  play.  Organize  the  games 


and  have  them  readily  available 
through  the  use  of  index  cards  and  a 
file  box.  Write  down  just  the  name  - 
you'll  be  surprised  how  easy  it  is  to 
remember  the  game  objectives  and 
rules. 

*  Create  a  master  list  from  the 
games  you  know,  have  used  and 
have  found  the  kids  enjoy.  Divide 
the  games  into  low-,  mediunv,  or 
high-energy;  trust-building;  starters; 
or  a  category  for  tag  games.  From 
this,  you  can  pick  out  the  game  that 
will  be  appropriate  for  whatever 
situation  arises!  You  have  the 
POWER!  (Keep  it  in  your  pocket!) 
This  is  especially  important  in  winter 
when  play  options  may  be  limited  to 
the  Indoors! 


♦  Learn  one  new  game  a  day.  It's 
not  that  hard!  Enlist  the  older  kids' 
help  with  this.  They  can  look 
through  game  books,  find  a  game 
they'd  like  to  learn  and  even  show 
you  how  to  play  it!!  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  you  will  have  a  handy  refer- 
ence guide  you  can  pull  out  at  a 
moment's  notice.  You  will  also  have 
less  stress,  frustration  and  grey  hair, 
and  more  success  and  playfulness 
in  your  life!! 

by  Jim  Therrel! 

NOTE:  Please  send  your  questions  to  Mr. 
Play,  Chief  Ringleader^  PlayTodayl  PO  Box 
X89X,  Padfica,  CA  94944,  415  359-7331, 
Therrell  Is  a  regular  SAN  columnist,  national 
seminar  and  keynote  presenter,  kid  at  heart, 
and  author  of  'HOW  TO  PLAY  WfTH  KIDS'. 
This  handy,  nuts  &  bolts  condensed  guide  Is 
available  from  SAN,  See  p.  15  to  order. 


Play  Leadership 
Certification  Now 
Available 

Become  a  professional  play  leader. 
Leading  games  and  play  activities 
can  be  a  frustrating  experience  for 
new  school-age  leaders  (and  old 
leaders,  too!)  Many  times  this  is 
simply  because  leaders  do  not  have 
the  tools  and  training.  Out  of  this 
need,  the  National  Association  of 
Professional  Play  Leaders  and 
Educators  created  a  National  Play 
Leader  Certification  Program. 
The  certification  program  is  designed 
to  train  and  certify  professional 
interacting  daily  with  kids  (ages  4  - 
12)  in  specific  leadership  concepts 
and  skills,    contact:  Jim  Therrell,  NfiPPlE, 
at  above  address. 


What's  Happening 
in  Canada 

FUNdamentalty  Children  is  a  new 

resource  for  child  care  professionals 
in  Canada.  The  fourteen  page 
publication  is  printed  in  both  English 
and  French.  It  contains  child  care 
information  about  special  events, 
training,  curriculum  ideas,  and 
schooi-age  child  care  issues. 
Subscriptions:  $10  (Canadian 
funds)/year.  New  Brunswick  Day 
Care  Ass' n  181  Westmoreland  St, 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  E3B 
3L6  Ph:  50&45O-3294 


Build  Your  Own 
Storage  on 
Wheels 

SACCRACK  is  a  storage  furniture 
plan  that  was  created  to  meet  the 

special  use  and  storage  require-  

ments  of  school-age  child  care 
providers.  The  blueprint  packet 
contains  plans  for  two  different 
storage  modules  including  the 
drawers  for  one  unit.  The  packet 
details  specifications,  patterns, 
materials  and  assembly  of  the  16"  x 
49"  x  49"  modules.  $25  for  one 
blueprint  packet.  Contact: 
SACCRACK  Productions, 
POB  1268,  Lexington,  KY  40590 
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Where  Have  All 
the  Lemonade 
Stands  Gone? 

DevelopmentalV  the  pre-adolescent 
(starting  around  10  years  old  or  5th 
grade)  becomes  Interested  In 
money.  To  parents,  kids  may  only 
seem  to  be  interested  In  spending 
money.  However,  they  have  a  great 
attraction,  curiosity  and  action 
energy  in  how  to  get  money. 

Although  money  and  earning  money 
will  attract  children  of  all  ages,  the 
older  children  have  the  cognitive  and 
academic  ability  to  persevere  in  long 
range  money-making  projects.  They 
can  retain  long  term  goals  (working 
hard  now  to  make  more  later,  or 
saving  up  now  to  buy  something 
later).  The  value  of  money  and  its 
purchasing  power  fs  well  known  to 
the  older  school-ager.  (While  the 
five  year  old  will  choose  15  pennies 
over  2  dimes  because  it  "looks'*  like 
more,  the  older  child  will  feel 
insulted  if  asked  to  make  such  a 
choice.)  The  older  child  has  the 
math  skills  (or  will  soon  want  to)  to 
divide  net  profits  after  adding  up 
gross  profits  and  subtracting  ex- 
penses. For  adults  who  still  find  this 
confusing,  contact  a  local  bank, 
college  accounting  department  or 
your  program's  accountant  to  help 
adults  and  kids  understand  this 
process  better. 

Developmentally  the  older  child  has 
a  desire  to  earn  money.  The  10  -12 
year  old  has  progressed  past  the  8  - 
9  year  old  who  is  content  with  doing 
adult-type  tasks  just  for  the  sake  of 
"real  tools,  real  work".  This  older 
child  is  beginning  to  connect  the 
reasons  for  doing  things  with  a 
sense  of  the  future.  (We  clean  the 
kitchen  to  keep  the  bugs  out  and  to 
prevent  sickness.  OR  My  parent 
has  to  work  to  earn  money  to  feed 


and  clothe  us.)  Allowing  children  to 
plan  their  own  money  -  making 
projects  is  a  way  of  meeting  the 
older  child's  developmental  needs. 
It  follows  the  tradition  of  the  lemon- 
ade stand  and  the  newspaper  route. 

Motivation  -  while  there  is  plenty  of  It 
at  the  onset  -  requires  a  clear  goal, 
that  is,  a  clear  understanding  of  who 
gets  the  profits  and  why  money  is 
being  raised,  to  keep  it  from  taking  a 
nose  dive.  The  goal  may  be  some- 
thing big:  a  camping  trip  or  an 
expensive  day  trip,  or  something 
smaller:  a  trip  to  the  movies,  a  new 
kickball,  a  surprise  gift  for  the  di- 
rector of  the  program,  or  the  minis- 
ter of  the  church,  or  the  principal  of 
the  school.  Sometimes,  children 
choose  to  split  the  profits  among 
themselves,  just  as  if  they  were  at 
home  with  their  lemonade  stand. 


Allowing  older  children  to 
plan  their  own  money- 
making  projects  is  a  way 
of  meeting  their  develop- 
mental needs. 


Include  the  younger  children  in  the 
process.  Think  of  how  they  can  help 
within  their  age  range.  The  5  and  6 
year  olds  can  help  with  the  art  work 
for  the  posters.  The  7  year  olds  can 
be  the  "go-fors",  running  messages 
and  getting  needed  items.  The  8  & 
9  year  olds  can  help  with  making 
lists  and  keeping  records  while  the 
oldf.r  kids  a/e  "in  charge"  of  money 
as  well  as  directing  the  project 

Programs  with  primarily  younger 
children  can  also  conduct  money 
making  projects.  However,  the 
younger  the  child,  the  more  adult 
assistance  is  needed  in  planning 


and  implementation. 

Project  ideas  Include  car  washes... 
bake  sales...pancake.,. breakfasts... 
plays,  magic  &  puppet  shows,., 
recycling  aluminium  cans...making  & 
selling  SACC  cookbooks.. .helping 
local  business  people  (sweeping 
sidewalks).. .and  assisting  neighbors 
with  yard  work,  carrying  groceries  or 
cleaning  out  storage  areas.  Karen 
Miller,  formerly  of  Children's  World, 
recommends  selling  snacks,  pre- 
pared by  the  children,  to  parents  for 
their  child's  ride  home. 

These  ideas  are  just  the  beginning. 
Brainstorm  with  the  kids,  take 
suggestions  from  parents,  neighbors 
and  local  businesses  to  come  up 
with  your  long  range  money-making 
projects. 

Editorial  Note:  Some  older  school- 
agers  with  special  needs  (limited 
delay  gratification  skills,  distractibil- 
ity,  homelessness )  may  have 
difficulty  with  success  with  long- 
range  money  making  projects.  Begin 
with  shorter  time  spans  -  daily  at 
first,  then  gradually  move  to  weekly, 
and  then  if  possible  to  a  month.  For 
some  kids,  delaying  a  week  to  earn 
and  receive  their  share  of  the  profits 
may  be  major  accomplishment. 
Celebrate  whatever  level  children 
can  reach  for  and  attain. 

This  is  also  be  a  good  time  to 
discuss  what  it  means  to  not  have 
enough  money  for  food,  clothing  and 
housing.  See  p.  2  for  ideas  and 
resources. 

flp^ource:  Hli>$  &  CASH  Is  a  comprehensive 
guide  for  parents,  chiid  care  ieaders,  oider 
schooi-agers  and  teenagers,  it  has 
exceiient  exampies  of  the  developmentai 
levels  ofchiidren's  thinking.  Oider  chiidren 
can  find  over  100  suggestions  for  earning 
money.  Check  your  locai  library. 


by  Rich  Scofield.  Revised  from  original 
arUde. -KIDS  AND  MONEY\  SAN  May/June 
1981 
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Qgj^BSl^l^    Keep  Your  Hands  In  the  Dirt 


Cloud  Watch 

Lying  on  their  backs,  children  watch 
the  cloud  formations  and  the 
designs  or  the  tree  branches  and 
buds  against  the  sky.  Suggest  they 
note  and  rennember  what  they  see, 
then  draw  pictures  of  their  views 
from  that  perspective.  Glue  torn 
pieces  of  white  paper  for  cloud 
shapes.   Read  IT  LOOKED  LIKE 
SPILT  MILK,  by  Charles  G.  Shaw. 


What's  Missing? 

Arrange  a  variety  of  outdoor 
treasures  on  a  table  or  blanket.  One 
child  removes  an  item  or  two.  The 
child  who  guesses  the  missing  item, 
gets  to  hide  an  Item. 


Turnovers 

Turn  over  any  object 
that  has  been  on  the 
ground  (a  rug,  rock, 
board  or  brick). 

Notice  all  the  activity  underneath 
from  insects  and  worms.  Notice  the 
lines  and  holes  and  small  hills.  Be 
sure  to  carefully  place  the  object 
back  as  to  not  disturb  their  home  or 
workplace. 


Nature  Mirrors^ 

Locate  natural  objects  and  compare 
personal  strengths  to  each  of  these 
objects.  How  are  we  like  a  tree?  A 
seed?  The  sun?  Water?  A  cloud? 
A  rock? 


On  Contac 

Mount  clear  contac  paper, 
sticky-side-out,  on  a  smooth, 
sturdy  outdoor  surface.  Rnd 
favorite  leaves,  pine  cones, 
^  acorns,  twigs,  rocks,  weeds, 
grasses,  or  branches.  Arrange  on 
the  sticky  surface.  VoilaM  A  nature 
collage!  Back  with  construction 
paper  or  cardboard  and  wrap  contac 
paper  around  edges  to  presen/e 
collage. 


Keats'  Collages 

Read  OVER  IN  THE  MEADOW  by 
Ezra  Jack  Keats.  With  wallpaper  and 
wood  scraps,  and  materials  of  vaned 
textures,  create  natural  collages, 
Keats'  style.  Have  lots  of  liquid  glue 
on  hand! 


Painted  Puddles 

On  a  rainy  day,  sprinkle  powdered 
tempera  on  cardboard,  then  run  in 
the  rain  to  see  how  rain  can  make 
its  own  designs. 

Add  dry  tempera  powder  to  puddles 
after  it  rains.  Create  puddle 
paintings  on  sidewalks. 


Litter-Art-Ture 

Collect  old  papers,  cans,  bottles, 
popsicle  sticks  and  other  scraps  of 
litter.  Sort  according  to  shapes, 
textures  and  colors.  Make  a  giant 
sculpture  by  arranging  into  an 
interesting  order.  Add  touches  of 
paint,  colored  tissue  or  aluminium 
foil.  Display  the  work-of-art  as  an 
environmental  message. 


SACC  Natural  History 
Museum 

Designate  a  corner,  table,  shelf  or 
box  as  the  SACC  Natural  History 
Museum.  Each  child  can  find  rocks, 
leaves,  seeds,  seashells,  fossils  or 
other  natural  objects  to  display. 
Encourage  children  to  label  their 
contribution.  Get  books  from  the 
library  to  help  with  identification  and 
labelling.  Contact  your  local  nature 
expert  to  help  with  this.  Nature 
experts  often  disguise  themselves 
as  parents,  board  members,  school 
principals,  older  siblings,  and  even 
school-agers. 
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and  Your  Feet  On  the  Ground  CED^MII 


Leaf  Hunt 


What  s  In  the  Air?' 


Class  Glass 


Divide  Into  teams  of  3  or  4.  Search 
the  area  for  ten  different  varieties  of 
leaves.  Capture  the  leaves  by 
collecting  those  on  the  ground, 
maKing  a  sketch,  writing  a  detailed 
description,  or  taking  a  photo. 
(Remind  everyone  that  Spring  Is  the 
new  growth  time  for  trees,  so  the 
leaves  should  not  be  taken  from  a 
branch. 
Teach  and 
model 
respectful 
relationships 
with  the  earth). 
After  an  agreed 
upon  time, 
meet  back 
together  to 
share,  label  and  create  a  wall  leaf 
mural.  How  many  varieties  of  trees 
were  found?  What  was  the  most 
common  leaf?  Least  common? 

Before  starting  on  the  hunt,  try 
guessing  what  kinds,  how  many  and 
most  common  leaves  will  be  found. 
Compare  this  to  what  actually  is 
found.  How  well  do  you  know  your 
natural  environment? 


Sweater  Collage 

Wearing  an  old  sweater,  sweats  or 
other  textured  clothing,  run  in  a  field, 
walk  in  the  woods  or  roll  in  high 
grass.  See  how  many  seeds  cling  to 
you!  Use  that  magnifying  glass  and 
a  plant  book  to  identily  seeds. 
Many  times,  prickly  burrs  will  crllect. 
The  tiny  quills  of  the  burrs  interlock 
with  each  other  to  make  great 
building  materials.  Stick  burrs 
together  to  nnake  large  burr  balls  or 
creative  art  sculptures.^ 


Coat  a  clear  jar  with  Vaseline.  Place 
it  outside  on  a  clean  surface.  Watch 
the  jar  to  see  what  particles  the 
VaselineK)oated  jar  picks  up.  Look 
at  the  particles  under  a  magnlfving 
glass. 


Adopt-A-Tree 

Pick  a  favorite 
tree  and  make  a 
book  about  it 
Include  a  drawing 
or  photo  of  the  tree, 
nests,  and  other  animal  signs,  plus 
leaf  and  seed  prints.  The  book's 
cover  can  be  bark  rubbings,  done 
with  charcoal,  chalk  or  crayon. 


Micro  Study 


Each  group  of  3  or  4  tosses  a  hoola- 
hoop  Into  a  section  of  a  grassy  or 
natural  area.  Examine  the  section 
carefully.  Use  a  magriilyingglass 
to  add  to  the 
intrigue. 
What 
plants 
are 


there?  Insects?  Worms?  Rocks? 
What  is  the  soil  like?  Any  animal 
holes?  Is  there  sun?  mud?  moss? 
Contemplate  adding  flowers  or  a  tree 
to  the  section.  Look  through  books 
to  find  plants  or  trees  from  which  to 
choose. 


Search  for  old  bottles  and  pieces  of 
smooth  colored  glass  by  digging  in 
sandy  beaches,  ghost  towns, 
backyards  of  older  homes,  in  "old 
parts"  of  town  or  in  vacant 
overgrov^n  lots.  Soak  the  findings 
in  soapy  water  to  clean.  Investigate 
the  source  and  dates  of  the  bottles 
and  glass  In  library  books  or  with  a 
historian. 


Plantings 

Plant  a  variety  of  seeds:  sunflower, 
melonr  dandelion,  milkweed,  acorn, 
or  peach,  to  name  just  a  few.  Mark 
the  plantings  with  labeled  popsicle 
sticks  and  record  the  results. 
Experiment  with  different  planting 
techniques  and  mediums.  Try 
soaking  a  seed  In  water  24  hours 
before  planting.  Plant  some  seeds 
in  sand,  potting  soil,  plain  dirt,  dirt 
with  additives  recommended  by  an 
agricultural  agent,  in  shade  all  the 
time,  in  sun  for  12  hours  a  day.... 
Place  small  forsythia  branches  in 
water.  When  roots  form  from  the 
branches,  plant  them  in  soil. 
Remember,  plantings  can  be  done 
inside  or  out.  Be  creative! 

by  Nancy  Mahar 


n>9  Mnd  Tr1c^9  tn  Outthor  £ducmifon  by 

Malcolm  Swan,  Interstate  Printer  and  Publishers, 
Inc,  X987. 

2.  OutdocrJSdyetHofi  by  Michael  Link.  Prentice 
Hall,  1981 

3.  KtU'  Ammticm  by  Steven  Caney,  Wori<n>an 
Publl»h(ng,  1978.  Se«  p.  15  to  order. 


I 
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Billy  Wherever 
You  Are,  I  Hope 
You're  Happy 

(Initials  are  used  to  protect  the 
innocent-  and  the  guilty!) 

He  was  6  years  old  and  had  the 
biggest,  bluest  eyes  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  bounced  into  the  schoolroonn 
that  first  day  with  eyes  that  sparkled 
and  a  crooked  grin  that  spilled  over 
into  laughter.  He  came  to  school 
joyously,  expecting  the  best.  New 
classmates  were  just  unknown 
friends,  and  Billy  met  them  with 
puppy-dog  friendliness;  they  re- 
sponded readily  to  his  happy  grin 
and  bursting  energy.  Ever  at  the 
center  of  the  action,  Billy  showed 
signs  of  being  a  born  leader  early 
on. 

Mrs.  S.  was  a  syrupy-voiced  woman 
with  the  plumpish  figure  so  often 
described  as  motherly.  From  the 
beginning  she  made  me,  her  student 
teacher,  uncomfortable.  She  just 
didn't  seem  real.  She  was  too,  too 
sweet-  Inhumanly  so.  Her  perpetual 
smile,  her  well-modulated,  syrupy- 
sweet  voice  and  her  constant 
assurances  that  she  loved  her 
"little  dears"  made  you  wonder 
whether  the  sugar  overload  might 
give  you  diabetes. 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  learned  hf^r 
motherly  figure  and  sweet  mouthings 
were  not  Indicative  of  Mrs.  S.'s  inner 
self.  She  couldn't  keep  up  her 
cotton-candy  facade  forever.  I  soon 
learned  she  didn't  care  for  noise  or 
messes-  or  little  boys,  for  that 
matter.  She  was  one  of  those 
persons  that  had  to  have  an  outlet 
for  the  frustration  she  evidently  felt 
from  being  so  perpetually  cotton- 
candy  sweet  Of  course,  the  target 
of  her  outburst  would  have  to  be 
carefully  chosen.  It  must  be  a  child 
who  would  always  appear  to  be  in 
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the  wrong,  callously  grating  on  this 
patient  teacher's  nerves  until  her 
little  outbursts  would  be  sympath- 
etically accepted,  perhaps  ever^ 
condoned.  It  took  her  a  couple  of 
weeks  to  identify  such  a  scapegoat. 

During  those  two  weeks,  we  all 
came  to  know  Billy  the  Joyful.  He 
brought  such  vitality  into  our  midst, 
such  vim  and  vigor.  His  voice  was  a 
bit  too  loud  and  unfortunately  for 
him,  it  carried  well.  He  was  addicted 
to  laughter;  no  one  had  ever  thought 
to  teach  him  to  chuckle  softly.  His 
infectious  laugh  drifted  in  and  out  of 
our  conversations  throughout  the 
day,  occasionally  obliterating  all 
else.  It  cheered  us  all. 


She  "Set  Him  Straight,'' 
All  Right  -  A  Laughterless 
Billy  Set  Straight  on  the 
Road  to  Delinquenthood. 


Kind,  loving  and  generous,  Billy  was 
also  clumsy.  His  britches  were  ever 
soiled  at  the  knees,  sometimes 
ripped  from  the  downs  of  life's  pro- 
mised "ups  and  downs\  We  didn't 
mind  that  Billy  was  incapable  of 
moving  his  small  body  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other  without 
accidentally  bumping  something  or 
someone  in  the  process.  That  was 
just  our  Billy,  the  original  "contact 
man". 

No  one  minded,  that  is,  except  Mrs. 
S.  The  first  tentative  scoldings  were 
mild,  evoking  in  Billy  a  fleeting  hang- 
dog look  that  was  almost  immed- 
iately replaced  by  the  cheerful, 
crooked  grin  that  lived  beneath  his 
freckled  nose.  Those  first  reproofs 
were  merely  clouds  that  scuttled 
quickly  across  the  sunshine  of  his 
day,  not  worth  resenting  or 


remembering. 

As  the  routineness  of  her  school 
year  settled  in  on  Mrs.  S.,  when  her 
perpetual  smile  grinned  in  danger  of 
slipping,  she  gave  vent  to  pent-up 
frustrations  by  blaming  Billy  for 
whatever  he  had  -  or  hadn't  -  done. 
Quite  often  he  had  done  something - 
spilled  his  milk,  bumped  into  a 
child's  desk,  hit  another's  chair  as 
he  carried  his  own  up  to  reading 
circle.  Early  on  she  frowned  as  she 
dressed  him  down.  Watching,  you 
saw  his  full-flowered  smile  wilt,  the 
twinkling  eyes  lose  their  luster.  In 
time  she  didn't  even  bother  to  look 
at  him..  From  wherever  she  was  in 
the  room,  without  turning  her  head, 
she  would  call  at  the  smallest  noise, 
-Billy  Z.,  sit  down!"  or  "Billy  Z.,  be 
quiet!" 

First  grade  students  take  on  the 
attitudes  of  their  significant  adults. 
After  all,  they've  been  socialized  to 
believe  adults  know,  adults  are  right. 
Theirs  is  not  to  question,  theirs  is  to 
ol:ey   rhese  Ist-graders  did  not 
question  Mrs.  S.'s  evaluation  of 
Billy.  Classmates,  who  not  long  ago 
had  turned  to  Billy  for  fun,  now 
turned  frowns  of  disapproval  on  their 
former  leader.  The  burst  of  sun- 
shine that  was  Billy  no  longer 
warmed  the  room.  He  took  on  a 
constant  hangdog  look,  while  his 
eyes  grew  dull  and  his  grin  slipped 
away. 

I  finished  my  student  teaching  with 
mixed  emotions:  glad  to  no  longer 
be  submitted  to  the  pain  of  watching 
Mrs.  S.  with  her  hypocritically  sweet, 
syrupy  voice  and  her  cruel  thievery  of 
Billy's  joy. 


(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Inclusion  of 
Special  Education 
Students  in  After- 
School  Care 
Mandated  by 
Federal  Court 

Three  recent  legal  cases  all  initiated 
by  parents  of  school-age  children 
with  disabilities  and  all  involving  the 
enrollment  of  their  children  in  after- 
school  child  care  programs,  have 
resulted  in  findings  in  favor  of  the 
parents  and  against  local  school 
departments.  The  cases  took  place 
in  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
Connecticut,  and  all  involved 
programs  in  public  schools.  But 
those  running  programs  outside 
schools  should  not  consider 
themselves  immune  from  similar 
action:  the  state  of  Tennessee 
recently  undertook  a  review  of  all 
state-  and  federally-funded  child  care 
programs  with  the  aim  of 
discontinuing  funds  to  any  found  to 
be  practicing  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  handicap. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  Alabama  case 
(Riley  v.  Jefferson  County  Board  of 
Education)  sued  Community  Schools 
which  charged  higher  fees  or  refused 
enrollment  on  the  grounds  that 
some  children  with  special  needs 
required  greater  supervision  in 
school-age  child  care  programs.  The 
legal  basis  for  the  suit  was  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  which  requires  norv 
discrimination  in  all  federally-funded 
organizations.  The  School  Board 
argued  that  they  had  a 
nondiscrimination  policy,  but  they 
allowed  the  "Community  School 
Zones"  to  determine  their  own 
enrollment  procedures  for  these 
programs.  The  court  found  for  the 
plaintiffs  and  ordered  the  school 


board  to  hire  additional  aides  if 
necessary  and  further  stipulated  that 
these  additional  costs  could  not  be 
passed  on  to  the  children's  parents. 
The  court  noted  that  federally-funded 
programs  need  not  make 
•fundamental"  or  "substantiar 
modifications  to  accommodate 
those  with  disabilities,  but  can  be 
required  to  make  "reasonable 
accommodations. 

In  Florida,  a  similar  result  was 
achieved  without  actually  going  to 
court.  The  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
(OCR)  of  the  federal  Education 
Department  conducted  an 
investigation  in  response  to  parental 
complaints  and  found  a  Florida 
school  district  in  violation  of  Section 
504  for  its  practice  of  denying 
certain  children  admission  or 
terminating  participation  in  its  after 
school  program  solely  on  the  basis 


My  research  and 
experience  has  shown 
me  that  the  more 
programs  address  the 
needs  of  children  with 
disabilities,  the  better 
programs  become  at 
meeting  the  needs  of  all 
children. 


of  handicapping  conditions.  As  a 
result  of  the  OCR  investigation,  the 
school  board  adopted  a  plan  by 
which  handicapped  students  would 
receive  additional  services  as 
needed,  to  allow  them  to  participate. 
The  Florida  Department  of  Education 
publicized  this  finding  to  all  the 
districts  in  the  state,  without 
divulging  the  identity  of  the  district 
found  in  violation. 


In  the  Connecticut  case,  a  local 
board  of  education  was  ordered  to 
provide  transportation  for  a  special 
education  student  to  an  after-school 
care  facility  in  an  adjoining  district. 
Participation  in  after-school  was 
mandated  in  the  child's  I.E.P.  but 
the  mother  was  unable  to  find  a 
program  within  the  district  that  could 
manage  his  behavior .  Since  the 
mother,  according  to  a  state 
Department  of  Education  hearing 
officer,  had  made  reasonable  efforts 
to  find  appropriate  care  within  the 
district,  the  board  was  required 
under  applicable  state  law  to  provide 
the  necessary  transportation  beyond 
the  district  lines — something  the 
local  school  department  had  refused 
to  do. 

Clearly,  every  provider  of  SACC  (as 
well  as  preschool)  should  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  ensure  that 
applicants  will  be  accepted  without 
regard  to  handicapping  conditions. 
Some  might  be  tempted  to  blame 
parents  of  special  education 
students  for  asserting  their  rights. 
But  my  research  and  experience  has 
shown  me  that  the  more  programs 
address  the  needs  of  children  with 
disabilities,  the  better  programs 
become  at  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
children.  Instead  of  blaming  these 
parents,  we  need  to  salute  them  - 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
raising  the  quality  of  our  programs. 


by  Dale  B.  Fink,  a  Reaearch  Associate  at  the 
Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research  on 
Women  and  author  of  the  book.  School  Ag0 
CNIdfn  WHh  Special  N—da:  What  Oo  Thay 
Do  Whan  School  la  Out?  (See  page  15  to 
order).  He  is  available  to  offer  training  and 
consultation  to  anyone  trying  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  disabled  population  in  SACC. 
For  further  Information,  call:  6i7^i'1453. 
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The  Cfc..iJ  W*^ 
Didn't  Thro'  Dut! 

This  is  one  success  sto-     Three  years 
ago  Jimmy,  who  Is  a  be;    -ful,  creative, 
and  Intelligent  child,  w    welcomed  Into 
a  school-age  child  care  ^fogram.  He 
was  five  years  old  and .  \si  starting 
kindergarten.  Unbekno;  nst  to  the 
school-age  staff  at  the  time,  Jimmy  was 
.     not  a  typical  child.  Something  was 
^^ss?   different  about  him. 


From  the  first  day»  Jimmy  experienced 
continuing  stmggles  in  the  atter-school 
program.  Staff  encountered  ongoing 
difficulty  In  dealing  effectively  with 
Jimmy's  daily  inappropriate  behavior. 
Some  of  these  behaviors  were:  loud, 
disruptive  actions;  hitting,  grabbing, 
kicking  and  pushing  other  children;  not 
listening  to  the  teacher's  directions 
when  crossing  streets;  and  destroying 
materials  and  equipment. 

In  the  beginning,  the  staff  dealt  with 
Jimmy's  Inappropriate  behavior  in  much 
the  same  way  they  dealt  with  other 
children's  Inappropriate  behavior.  What 
worked  for  most  children,  however,  did 
not  with  Jir.rny.  He  did  not  appear 
capable  of  certain  social  skills.  At 
times,  school-age  staff  chose  to 
physically  restrain  Jimmy  to  keep  him 
from  hurting  others,  himself  and 
property.  Staff  held  on  to  him  as  he 
struggled,  cursed,  kicked  and  tried  to 
bite.  Sometimes,  when  a  staff  member 
would  stop  restraining  Jimmy,  he  would 
kick  with  full  force,  throw  something,  or 
spit  at  the  staff.  At  other  times,  when 
staff  continued  to  restrain  him,  Jimmy 
would  eventually  begin  to  sob  and 
transition  to  a  calm,  relaxed  state. 

These  episodes  were  exhausting, 
upsetting  and  frustrating  for  ail  Involved. 
Consequently,  because  Jimmy  was  not 
responsive  to  regular  behavior  guidance 
techniques,  the  safety  and  well  being  of 
the  children,  staff  and  Jimmy  was  In 
Jeopardy.  The  staff  felt  concern  for 
Jimmy's  well  being  and  a  responsibility 
to  the  entire  program.  Steps  to 
understand  and  Improve  the  situation 
began. 


Rrst,  the  school-age  staff  recognized 
there  was  a  problem  with  Jimmy's 
behavior  and  began  discussions  around 
it.  Questions  were  bought  up.  Some  of 
these  were:  "  Can  we  adequately  meet 
Jimmy's  needs  In  our  program  as  It  Is?' 
;  -What  Is  best  for  Jimmy?";  'Are  we 
doing  him  more  harm  than  good?"; 
-Do  we  need  to  consider  throwing  Jimmy 
outof  the  program?";  and  "What  Is  our 
policy  on  out-of-control  children?". 
These  were  Important  questions. 

At  the  same,  the  Importance  of 
documentation  was  recognized.  Staff 
began  to  document  and  file  all  critical 
Incidents  Involving  Jimmy.  These 
documentations  helped  to  get  a  clearer 
picture  of  Jimmy  and  became  a 
resource  for  future  reference. 

Dally  exchanges  were  started  with  both 
Jimm/s  parents  and  teachers  to  let 
them  know  what  was  happening  for 
Jimmy  In  the  after  school  program.  The 
staff  also  wanted  to  know  what  was 
happening  at  home  and  at  school.  The 
staff  wanted  so  much  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

The  policy  for  dealing  with  out-of-  control 
children  wns  brought  out  of  the  files  and 
put  to  use  by  the  staff.  The  steps  the 
staff  took  with  Jimmy  are  outlined  on 
page  13. 

The  staff,  parents  and  Jimmy  wort<ed 
through  these  steps  several  times  over 
the  past  three  years.  At  the  beginning, 
one  of  the  staffs  requirements  for  the 
parents  was  ongoing,  outsWe  counseling 
for  Jimmy.  The  parents  did  arrange  for 
counseling  for  Jimmy  and  themselves. 
Ongoing  dialogue  with  the  therapist  was 
begun  Immediately.  Contact  with  other 
community  resources  was  also  strongly 
recommended  and  a  list  of  resources 
was  shared  with  the  parents.  Both 
physical  and  neurologlcal  testing  was 
achieved  over  the  three  years.  The 
results  of  the  counseling  and  testing 
have  been  quite  useful  in  better 
understanding  Jimmy's  Inappropriate 
behavkw  patterns.  The  concerted  efforis 
of  the  staff,  the  parents,  and  the 
community  resources  have  made  a 
difference  In  Jimmy's  life  and  the  life  of 
the  school-age  program. 


Jimmy  has  remained  in  the  program  and 
works  on  four  goals  daily.  Staff 
understand  and  support  Jimmy  towards 
these  goals  with  re-direction  and 
opportunities  to  transition  In  quiet 
spaces.  For  example:  When  he  an-ives 
for  the  day  he  transitions  in  a  quiet  spot, 
reviews  his  goals  and  then  Joins  the 
group.  Other  times  when  he  appears  to 
be  close  to  a  blow-up,  siaff  will  guide 
him  to  a  quiet  place  to  pull  himself 
together.  The  goals  are  revised  as 
Jimmy  makes  progress  and  are 
reviewed  with  his  parent  before  he 
leaves  each  day.    A  few  times,  he  was 
sent  home  because  his  behavior  posed 
a  danger  for  the  otiier  kids,  the  staffer 
himself,  and  he  was  unable  to  move 
past  his  upset. 

Jimmy  Is  now  eight  years  old  and  a 
second  grader.  His  Inappropriate 
behavior  episodes  have  decreased.  He 
is  more  trusting  and  makes  friends 
easier.  He  has  become  more  of  an 
active  contributor  with  his  creative 
energy  and  ideas.  For  example,  Jimmy 
created  an  incredible  program  newsletter 
that  stimulated  half  the  program  to  begin 
two  more  newspapersi 

Consider  taking  the  next  step  when  you 
find  yourself  with  a  difficult  child. 
Develop  contacts  with  the  schools, 
community  resources,  parents.  Believe 
that  all  kids  are  basically  good  and  want 
to  succeed.  Search  for  ways  to  help 
these  children  team  appropriate 
behavior.  And  If  after  a  fair,  honest 
evaluation  effort  you  are  unable  to  help 
the  child-  move  him  and  his  family  on 
with  adequate  resources  to  make  It 
successfully  somewhere  else. 
Sometimes  a  different  type  of  program, 
a  smaller  setting,  being  home  with  a 
parent  or  a  special  treatment  program 
may  be  better  for  the  child's  future  well 
being.  For  staff-  the  most  Important 
lesson-  don't  give  up  on  children  too 
easily.  Consider  taking  a  different 
approach  when  faced  with  an  unusually 
difficult  situation  with  a  chlW.  All  children 
matter  to  the  world. 

(Continued  on  p.l3) 

by  Dawne  Sterling,  EducaVon  and  Training 
Association,  W^siiosiey  SACC  Prqiect,  and 
SACC  Director,  SeatUe,  WA 
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(continued  from  page  12) 

Djrector  s  Steps  for 
Dealing  with  Out  of 
Control  Chfidreff 

Phpn^ 
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•  Make  a  chart. 


Notes  and  Quotes 
from  Our  Readers 

February  26, 1990 

Dear  School  Age  NOTES: 

I  am  the  Assistant  Director  of  Youth 
Services  at  Clark  AB,  Republic  of  the 
Phllliplnes.  Currently,  Youth 
Services  caters  to  approximately 
5000  youth  aged  5  - 18.  We 
organize  a  multitude  of  classes,  a 
Youth  Center,  a  Teen  Center,  a 
Roller  Skating  facility,  a  Summer  Day 
Camp  and  an  elaborate  sports 
program. 

I  am  very  interested  in  your 
organization.  After  reading  a 
January/February  newsletter,  I  felt  i 
had  benefited  and  i  encouraged  the 
Youth  Services  Staff  to  do  the  same. 
There  are  lots  of  new  ideas. 
I  am  especially  interested  in 
professional  conferences  and  how  to 
submit  articles  for  publication. 

Because  of  our  location,  at  times  I 
feel  isolated  from  current  issues  in 
the  United  States.  Your 
organization  featured  some  of  those 
trends.  Youth  Services  will  benefit 
from  any  information. 

Jill  Slupe 

Ass't  Director,  Youth  Services 
Republic  of  the  Phillipines 

Editon  Note: 

Article  or  mtlch        may  b#  »ubmitt0d  to 
Bonnfo  Jo/iman,  EiHtortMt  Mmt^or,  POB 
120074,  NmhvKh,  TN  S7212.  Wrttor*» 
guMotlnof^  ar0  9wi99bh  on  roquott.  Nothno 
towfitm?  Drop  tm  9  noto  or  can 
49B7)  to  mrmtgo  for  SAN  to  kttorvlow  obout 
your  Idmoo,  eoncortm  or  phUooophy* 


Billy  (Continued  from  p.  10) 


yet  sorrowful  to  leave  Billy  without 
his  one  remaining  friend  in  that 
classroom.  It  was  frustrating  to 
realize  that  the  school  staff  and  my 
university  supervisor  thought  Mrs.  S 
such  an  excellent  teacher-  so  sweet, 
so  kind,  so  effective. 

I  thought  Mrs.  S  was,  indeed,  a 
skillful  teacher.  She  taught  Billy  that 
life  was  not  the  happy  gift  he  had 
thought  She  taught  him  that  if 
you're  going  to  blamed  anyway,  you 
might  as  well  do  it  She  "set  him 
straight"  all  right  -  a  iaughterless 
Billy  set  straight  on  the  road  to 
delinquenthood. 

Through  the  years  I  have  thought  of 
Billy  often  and  wondered  whether  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  have  supportive 
parents  and  future  teachers  who 
would  somehow  discover  the 
wonderful  littie  boy  who  came  to 
school  that  first  day.  I  hope 
somewhere  along  the  way  Billy 
regained  his  lost  smile,  recaptured 
his  joy  in  liying. 

Billy  Z.,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how 
much  you  influenced  my  teaching 
career.  What  I  learned  not  only 
made  me  a  better,  more  sensitive 
teacher  of  children,  but  has 
influenced  all  the  teacher  education 
students  who  have  passed  through 
my  courses  and  the  teachers  who 
attended  my  workshops.  And  now 
perhaps  it  will  will  also  serve  to 
remind  the  readers  of  this 
newsletter  of  the  great  trust  placed 
in  our  hands  when  children  enter  our 
classrooms.  I  wish  you  could  know 
some  good  came  out  of  your 
miserable  Ist-grade  experience, 
Billy.  Grief  is  easier  to  bear  if  at 
least  some  good  can  be  discovered 
amid  the  pain.  Billy  Z.,  I  hope  you're 
happy  today. 
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Self-Esteem 
Resources 

Special  needs  children,  whether 
physically,  emotionally  or 
environmentally  disabled,  have  a 
common  thread.  They  suffer  from 
low  self-esteem.  Having  to  contend 
with  being  visibly  different,  left  out 
and  cruelly  teased,  the  special 
needs  child  experiences  more  than 
the  average  onslaught  to  their  sense 
of  self-worth.  The  following  quotes 
are  taken  from  a  list  of 
recommended  books  on  self- 
esteem. 


"Treat  children  as  though  they  have 
arrived  as  total,  complete  human 
beings,  rather  than  as  though  they 
are  on  their  way  to  something  or 
someplace  in  the  future." 
WHAT  DO  YOU  REALLY  WANT  FOR 
YOUR  CHILDREN? 
by  Dr.  Wayne  W.  Dyer 

"Although  we  readily  excuse  our  own 
mistakes  through  rationalizations  of 
one  type  or  another,  we  seldom 
apply  the  same  criteria  to  young 
children.  Instead,  we  act  towards 
them  as  though  they  deliberately  go 
about  their  business  of  displeasing 
us.  We  don't  acknowledge  that  they 
may  be  feeling  nervous,  harassed, 
anxious,  fearful,  jittery,  lightheaded, 
confused,  worried,  excited,  curious. . 
.  or  perhaps  that  they  are  hungry  or 
have  a  headache.  Rather  we  insist 
unreasonably  that  they  must  change 
their  behavior  to  meet  with  our 
expectations  and  needs  regardless 
of  their  feelings  and  capabilities/ 
PLEASE  DONT  SiT  ON  THE  KIDS 
by  Clare  Cherry 

Carl  Rodgers:  "The  most  important 
tool  in  working  with  someone  else  is 
you." 


"...women  ...  define  their  identity 
through  relationships  of  intimacy  and 
care." 

IN  A  DIFFERENT  VOICE 

by  Carol  Gilligan 


"High  self-esteem  doesn't  protect  us 
from  self-doubts,  but  it  does  enable 
us  to  entertain  self-doubt  without 
being  devastated." 
WOMENASELF^TEEM 
by  Linda  Tschirhart  Sanford 
&  Mary  Ellen  Donovan 


"It's  so  clear  you  have  to  cherish 
everyone.  I  think  that's  what  I  get 
from  these  older  black  women,  that 
sense  that  every  soul  is  to  be 
cherished,  that  every  flower  is  to 
bloom.  That  is  a  very  different  world 
view  from  what  we've  been 
languishing  under,  where  the 
thought  is  that  the  only  way  I  can 
bloom  is  if  I  step  on  your  flower,  the 
only  way  I  can  shine  is  if  I  put  out 
your  light."  (Alice  Walker) 
I  DREAM  A  WQRLJl,  Portraits  of 
Black  Women  Who  Changed 
America  by  Brian  Lanker 


''Every  human  being  is  born  as 
something  new,  something  that 
never  existed  before.  Each  is  born 
with  the  capacity  to  win  at  life.  Each 
person  has  a  unique  way  of  seeing, 
hearing,  touching,  tasting,  and 
thinking." 

BORN  TO  WIN:  Transactional 
Anaylsift  with  GAMit  Experiments 

by  Muriel  James 
&  Dorothy  Jongeward 

"A  child  feels  important  when  he  or 
she  receives  a  letter  with  his  or  her 
own  name  on  the  envelope.' 
SELF^TEEM:  A  CLASSROOM 
AFFAIR  by  Michelle  &  Craig  Borba. 


8&0 


"In  our  prekindergarten  we  let 
children  climb  as  high  as  they  wish, 
because  our  experience  is  that  they 
know  very  well  just  how  high  they 
can  go.  However,  for  safety's  sake, 
we  interrupt  a  child  who  is  goading 
another  to  climb  high.  Each  of  us 
must  decide  alone,  without  help 
from  our  friends,  just  how  high  to 
climb." 

THE  SUN'S  NOT  BROKEN.  A 
CLOUD'S  JUST  IN  THE  WAY 

by  Sydney  Gurewitz  Clemens 


School  Kit  Helps 
Kids  With  Special 
Health  Needs 

More  children  with  special  health 
needs  are  becoming  part  of  the 
regular  classrooms  and  school-age 
programs.  The  Association  for  the 
Care  of  phildren's  Health  has 
developed  a  School  Kit  to  help 
special  needs  children  deal  with 
repeated  and  traumatic  health  care 
encounters.  It  is  also  beneficial  for 
peers  to  help  with  their  health  care 
experiences  and  to  assist  in  the 
positive  integration  of  special  needs 
children  into  the  program  o^  class. 

Kits  contain  information  and 
resource  materials  (surgical  masks 
&  caps,  cast  materials,  a  sample  X- 
ray,  stickers,  a  board  game,  books 
for  parents  and  children,  and  A 
GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS:  CHILDREN 
AND  HOSPITALS.  $45 
From:  ACCH 

3614  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20016 
202-244-1801 
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School-Age 
Advocate  and 
Practitioner  Runs 
for  NAEYC  Vice- 
President 

Kathy  Thornburg,  Director  of  the 
Child  Development  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  initiated  one 
of  the  first  school-age  programs  in 
Columbia,  MO.  The  University  has 
been  serving  infants  through  fourth 
grade  for  ten  years.  Kathy  believes 
that  the  after  school  program  has 
played  an  important  part  in  teacher 
training  by  allowing  students  to  vy^ork 
with  school-agers  of  different  ages. 

As  a  school-age  advocate,  Kathy 
chaired  the  committee  that  wrote 
the  initial  school-age  child  care 
accreditation  standards  for  the  state 
of  Missouri. 

Kathy  understands  issues  related  to 
child  care  and  to  schools,  not  only 
on  the  national  level  but  also  on 
local,  state  and  regional  levels.  She 
is  an  elected  member  of  the 
Columbia  Board  of  Education.  She 
has  organized  state  child  care 
coalitions,  served  as  a  board 
member  of  the  13  state  SACUS  ECE 
Association,  and  her  current 
teaching  responsibilities  include 
child  care  administration  classes. 

Kathy  continually  demonstrates  the 
flexibility,  adaptability  and 
spontaneity  of  a  true  school-age  care 
professional.  Ballots  will  be  mailed 
May  1st. 


National  Alliance 
By-Laws  Bloom  in 
Florida  Sun 

The  National  School-Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  Board  met  at  the  Rorida 
SAC  Symposium  in  Tampa,  Rorida 
March  8  - 10, 1990  to  continue  work 
on  the  direction  and  form  of 
NSACCA.  Jan  Ockunzzi  compiled  a 
preliminary  set  of  by-laws  and  with 
these  in  hand  the  Board  spent  two 
days  hammering  out  its  direction.  A 
set  of  by-laws  is  now  ready  for 
approval  at  the  annual  NSACCA 
meeting  in  November. 

A  main  focus  of  NSACCA  will  be 
supporting  and  networking  existing 
school-age  coalitions  and  promoting 
the  development  of  state  and  local 
groups.  For  organizations  and 
individuals  interested  in 
membership,  contact  Tracey  Ballas 
Baldwin,  1742  Norwood  Blvd, 
Zanesville,  OH  43701.  For  those 
interested  in  forming  a  coalition, 
contact  Diana  Curl,  CSAC,  3221 
20th  St,  San  Francisco,  CA  94110. 
More  news  about  NSACCA  meeting 
and  conference  on  November  13-14, 
1990  in  Washington,  DC,  call  Ellen 
Gannett  at  617-431-1453.  Forming 
a  coalition?  Planning  a  conference 
or  a  SACC  event?  (Preferably  give  4 
-  6  months  notice.)  Had  a 
newsworthy  SAC  event?  Contact 
School  Age  Notes  to  help  spread  the 
word  about  SAC! 


FLASH! 

House  passes  $429  million  for 
SACC  in  $27  billion  child  care  bill. 
Next  Step:  ReconcileHouse  and 
Senate  versions. 


ORDER  FORM 

ACTIVITIES,  ACnVITICi,  ACTIVmES 


□  OUTKAGEOUS  OUTDOOR  GAMES  BOOK  $15.95 

Q  I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBOW  16.95 

□  SELF-ESTEEM:  A  CLASSROOM  AFFAIR 

VOL  1  10.95 

□  SELF!zSTEEM:  A  CLASSROOM  AFFAIR 

VOL  2  10.95 

□  MUOWORKS:  CREATIVE  CLAY.  DOUGH  &  MOOEUNG 
EXPERIENCES  FOR  CHILDREN  14.95 

□  NEWSPAPER  THEATRE:  CREATIVE  PUY 
PRODUCrnON  for  low  budgets  6.95 

cmu>  auDANCc  «  reutb>  AcnvrriEs 

□  CREATIVE  CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  11,95 

□  PLEASE  DONTSrr  ON  THE  NOS: 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  PUNITIVE  DISCtPUNE  10.95 

PROfESMWAl.  RCSOURCe* 

□  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  12.95 

□  NEW  YOUTH  CHALLENGE  12.95 

□  HOW  TO  PLAY  WITW  KIDS  12.95 

□  CARING  SPACES.  LEARNING  PLACES: 

CHILDREN'S  ENVlRONMCNr S  THAT  WORK  28.95 

□  VIDEO  (VKS  only)  ROUGHHOUSING:  A  Guida  to 

Safe  &  Fun  Ptiysteal  Ptiy  for  Children   39.95 

□  SPECIAL  NEEDS  CHILDREN  12.95 

SUMCMPTIONi 

Q  1  yeat  (six  Issues)  14.95 

Q  2  yeara  (12  lASuet)  25.95 


DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  ME  NOTES  NEWSLETTER 

Order  RVE  or  mote  subscrlptkins  to  ttie 
same  or  different  addresses  (but  Ulled 
to  one)  and  receive  ttio  followkig 
dlKOurrtB  and  SAVE  $$$$$: 


S«iid  Ofiler*  Ta: 

15%  off  for  5  to  19  subtcriptJons         Sehoel  A^a  NOTK 

20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscrpthnt       P08  tZiOS* 

25%  off  for  50^  subacftptfona  NwlwWa,  TN  S7212 


TOTAIS,  WmNQ  «  HANDUNfl 

i  0-il2  $1.75         $51475  4.50 

$13-$25  2.50         Over  $75 

$26-$50  3.50  add  6%  of  boo»<  ordw 

NAME  


ADDf^ESS 


erne 


STATE  Zr 


ToUlBooka  $ 


Shipping  &  Handling 
Subacflptk>n  $  


NewD         Ranewai  □ 


I  I 
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SAC  Conferences 


TENNESSEE 

May  11-12, 1990 

Tennessee's  Governor's  Conference 
on  SACC 

Contact  Cathi  Witherspoon 
615-741-3312 


MASSACHUSETTS 

May  24, 1990 
INTEGRATING  CHILDREN 
WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS  IN 
SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE 

Brandeis  University 
Waitliam,  MA 

(Registration  closes  May  9th) 
Contact:  Dale  Fink 
617-431-1453 


PENNSYLVANNIA 

July  26-27,  1990 
5TH  ANNUAL  SACC  CONF. 
WHEN  SCHOOL'S  OUT- 
WHAT  THEN? 

Contact  Lancaster  YWCA 
Attn:  Marcie  Gluntz 
110  N  Lime  St 
Lancater.PA  17602 
717-393-1735 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

July  11-13,1990 
UVING  WITH  10- TO  15- 
YEAR-OLDS:  A  PARENT 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 
Workshop 

Contact  Kitty  Dalton 

The  Center  for  Early  Adolescence 

The  University  of  NC  at  Chapel  Hill 

Suite  211,  Carr  Mill  Mall 

Carrboro,  NC  27510 

919-966-1148 


CALIFORNIA 

July  25-27, 1990 
LIVING  WITH  10-  TO  15- 
YEAR-OLDS:  A  PARENT 
EDUCATION  CURRICULUM 
Workshop 

Sponsored  by  The  Center  for  Early 
Adolescence  and  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco.  Contact  Kitty  Dalton  at 
above  address  and  phone  number. 


GEORGIA 

October  20, 1990 
SACC  SEMINAR 
Contact  Karen  Lavender 
Georgia  Southern  University 
Landrunn  Box  8112 
Statesboro,  GA  30460 
912-681-5189 


WISCONSIN 

May  10  - 12, 1990 

RRST  ANNUAL  SACC  CONFERENCE 

Wisconsin  ECE  Association 

Contact  Debra  Nelson 

1245  East  Washington  Avenue 

Madison,  Wl  53538 

1-800-783-9322 


NEW  YORK 

May  24-  Binghamton 
Early  June  -  Elmira 
Regional  SACC  Conferences 
Participants  will  be  receive  training 
on  how  to  provide  technical 
assistance  for  starting  and 
promoting  quality  SACC  at  the  local 
and  regional  level. 
Contact  Mabel  Leon 
51&473-3655 
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The  Newsletter  for  Schod-Age  Care  Professionals 


What  Is  Fun,  Teaches  Scientific  Principles, 
Depends  on  the  Weather  and  Reveals 
Truths  about  Creating,  Decaying  and 
Recycling  All  Rolled  Into  One  Package? 
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Grieving:  a  Task 
for  Today's 
Sciiool-Agers 

Sharon  is  a  seven  year  old  who 
witnessed  her  couc^in  shot  to  death  on 
the  steps  to  her  home.  Keith  has  lost 
his  father  and  now  his  step-father  to 
divorce;  he  Is  twelve.  Lakeisha,  just 
turned  nine,  strokes  her  mother's  hand 
in  the  last  moments  before  her  mom 
dies  after  a  long  illness. 

Toda/s  Children  face  grief  and  loss  In 
Increasingly  alarming  numbers.  For 
many  school-agers.  growing  up  in  the 
major  inner  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where  violence  and  shootings  connected 
with  dnjg-dealings  have  become  common 
place,  the  confrontation  with  a  grief 
experience  is  especially  traumatic. 

Dr.  Melba  Coleman,  principal  at  a  Los 
Angeles  elementary  school,  discovered 
that  almost  10%  of  children  had  had 
someone  in  their  families  die  and  had  no 
place  to  discuss  their  feelings.  Many  of 
these  children  were  expressing  their 
grief  through  social  and  academic 
withdrawal,  as  well  as  verbal  and 
physical  "actingout"  behaviors.  As  an 
educator,  she  expressed  her  belief  that 
children  are  not  just  receptacles  for 
knowledge  but  whole  beings  when  she 
said,  "EX)n*t  talk  to  me  about  their  test 
scores  until  we  administer  to  their 
hearts." 

And  that  Is  just  what  the  school  is  doing. 
The  school  began  a  class,  where  child- 
ren process,  express,  share  and  come  to 
grips  with  their  grief.  Sometimes,  they 
express  their  grief  through  the  drawing  of 
pictures,  the  writing  of  stories,  through 
digging  in  tJ^*»  dirt  and  planting  flowers  - 
the  cycle  or  life  -  and  sometimes  through 
a  field  trip  to  the  cemetery  where  one 
child's  mother  is  buried  and  which  he 
had  never  visited.  N£WsfcVt£Kii/i5/89 

This  LA  SvHOOl  is  the  only  one  in  the 


country  to  have  a  "grief  and  loss"  class. 
Is  it  because  schools  are  already 
burdened  with  trying  to  meet  too  many 
needs  with  too  few  resources.  Or  is  it 
because  this  school  had  reached  a  crisis 
point  that  could  no  longer  be  ignored? 
School-age  programs  are  ideal  places  to 
help  children  cope  with  ff\ef  because  our 
role  is  to  address  their  soclaJ^motional 
needs  and  to  supplement  the  family's 
role.  Why  are  we  not  doing  it? 

The  outstanding  difficulty  is  that  most 
people  have  difficulty  coping  with  their 
own  grief,  never  mind  that  of  a  cliild's. 
How  can  we  help  a  child  to  talk  about 
their  own  hurt,  anger,  disbelief  and 
sadness  related  to  loss  when  we  cannot 
talk  of  our  own? 

Witness  this  young  teacher's  recalling  of 
how  she  dealt  with  a  young  boy  whose 
mother  died  the  previous  year: 

"As  the  winter  holidays  approached,  I 
knew  that  Teddy  would  never  catch  up  in 
time  to  be  promoted  to  the  sixth  grade  , 
To  justify  myself,  I  went  to  his  folder. 
1  closed  my  mind  to  the  personal 
remarks.  First  grade:  Teddy  shows 
promise  by  work  and  attitude,  but  has 
poor  home  situation.  Second  grade: 
Teddy  could  do  better.  Mother 
temiinally  ill.  He  receives  little  help  at 
home.  Thirc  grade:  Teddy  is  pleasant 
boy  Helpfuh  but  too  serious.  Slow 
learner.  Mother  passed  away  end  of 
year.  Fourth  grade:  Very  slow,  but  well 
behaved.  Father  shows  no  interest 
*  Well,  they  passed  him  four  times,  but 
he  will  certainly  repeat  fifth  gradel  Do 
him  good! ',  I  said  to  myself." 

"I  closed  my  mind  to  the  personal 
remarks.''  Often  that  is  how  we  cope; 
we  close  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to 
the  personal  feelings  and  we  close 
ourselves  off  from  sharing  our  own  grief 
and  thus  helping  schooKagers  to  share 
their  own.  At  the  same  time  we  close  off 
the  possibilities  for  the  both  the  children 
and  ourselves  to  make  connections  with 
each  other  that  are  profound  and  simple. 
By  making  these  connections,  we  and 


the  children  will  no  longer  have  to  "act 
out"  grief  in  ways  that  separate  and 
leave  us  with  wailings  of  "I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  these  kids;  they  are  so 
destructive,  apathetic,  disobedient, 
withdrawn,  belligerent..." 

Maybe  we  have  not  been  trained  to  deal 
with  this.  Maybe  we  do  want  to  njn  away 
from  it.  Maybe  we  want  to  do  just  what 
the  unknown  teacher  did  -  close  our 
minds  to  the  personal  remarks. 

We  can  start  in  simple  ways.  We  can 
begin  by  showing  our  sadness  when  a 
flower  or  tree  we  planted  dies,  or  a 
butterfly  or  small  animal  is  hurt.  We  can 
let  go  of  the  usual  platitudes  of  "It 
doesn't  hurt  that  much;  bnjsh  yourself 
off  and  get  going."  and  replace  them 
with  expressions  of  concem,  empathy 
and  support.  We  can  honor  and  connect 
with  each  others'  pain  instead  of 
trivializing  it.  We  can  incorporate  into 
the  program,  acts  of  grieving  by  making 
and  sending  sympathy  cards,  gifts  or 
through  remembering  acts:  planting  of 
trees,  making  of  books,  telling  of 
stories. 

We  can  walk  toward  grief  and  invite 
children  to  join  us  in  the  celebration  of 
the  cycle  of  life,  a  cycle  which  includes 
loss  and  death, 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 

See  page  3,  5,  6,  7  &  13  for  grief  and  loss 
related  articles. 
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Grieving:  a  Tasic 
for  Today's 
Scitooi-Agers  con  t 

Kim  Butterfield  and  Janis  Scaturo, 
counsellors  In  grief  and  loss  in 
Syracuse,  NY,  offer  these  suggestions: 

/  Give  children  support  to  bear  the 
pain,  and  the  time  to  work  it  through. 

/  Include  parents  in  discussions,  and 
tell  parents  about  grief-related 
conversations  with  the  child. 

/  Touch  children.  Touches  on  the 
shoulders  or  back  make  children  feel 
safe. 

/  Say,  "He  died".  If  we  say,  "He  went 
to  sleep"  or  "She  is  sick",  children  will 
be  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  or  get  sick. 
Use  simple,  clear  and  exact 
definitions. 

•/  Avoid  platitudes.  Don't  say; 

1.  "Don 't  cry,  it'll  be  okay. "  It's  not 
okay  and  children  need  to  cry. 

2.  "God  took  her  because  she  was 
goodr  Children  will  be  "bad"  on 
purpose. 

3.  "Her  work  was  done. "  Children  will 
refuse  to  work. 


Wwm  chKdkmi  •upport  to  b^m  th0  p/Jn. 
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/  Help  children  complete  sentences, 
like,  *'When  Dad  left,  I  felt  .."or 
''Once  upon  a  time. . .  " 

/  Use  a  time-line,  illustrating 
children's  feelings  over  time.  Thi;^  helps 
to  develop  a  sense  of  past  and  fu\ure  of 
hope  and  integrity. 

Make  a  ^Honey,  it's  Not 
Your  Fault''  Book  Cover 

Debby  Franke  0^,  Parenting  Resource 
Coordinator  for  the  Ulster  County  Mental 
Health  Association  in  New  York, 
recommends  that  children  make  book 
covers  entitled,  "Honey,  It's  Not  Your 
Fault".  The  children  can  fill  the  book  in 
with  their  story,  in  their  own  words  and 
illustrat'ons.  Encourage  the  children  to 
read,  2<dd  to,  and  alter  their  story  to 
accommodate  varying  moods,  feelings, 
priorities  and  thoughts. 

Grief  Resources 

How  K  Feeis  When  A  Parent  Dies 

Recorded  intimate  interviews  with  18 
kids  from  7  to  16.  Each  child  tells  the 
facts,  feelings  and  what  they  wish  had 
been  done  differently. 

What  Caii  I  say?  How  To  Help  Someone 
Who  Is  Grievine:  A  Guide  It  tells  how  to 
listen,  how  not  to  be  afraid,  being  with 
and  paying  attention  to  the  children. 

Aarvy  Aardvark  Rnds  Hope 

It  deals  with  grief,  not  just  death  and 
dying.  For  ages  8  years  &  up 

Gx'ownHips  Cry,  Too 

"Only  babies  cryl",  says  the  big  kid  next 
door,  but  Stanley  Cramer  knows  better. 
This  book  looks  at  familiar  situations, 
showing  why  grown-ups  cry. 

The  above  books  and  a  catalogue  of 
many  more  resources  can  be  ordered 
from  Centering  Corporation, 
POB  3367,  Omaha,  NE  68103. 
Phone:  402-552-1200 
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SACC  Workshop 
Proposals  Wanted 
for  SACUS  1991 

SACUS  (Southern  Association  on 
Children  Under  Six)  is  a  16,000 
member,  early  childhood  association 
covering  13  southem  states.  Its 
interests  go  beyond  the  "under  six"  In  Its 
n'*me.  For  next  year's  conference,  to  be 
hi  J  March  14-17, 1991  in  Atlanta, 
workshop  proposals  are  now  being 
accepted  .  Much  interest  has  been 
expressed  in  providing  more  workshops 
on  SACC.  Practical  workshops  for 
providers  and  directors  are  needed. 
Many  of  the  participants  are  in  private  or 
church^elated  programs. 

Submit  PROPOSALS  IMMEDIATELYlll 
and  include: 

a.  Name,  address,  phone  number, 
professional  title  of  individual  submitting 
request. 

b.  Name,  addresses,  telephone 
numbers,  and  professional  titles  of  ail 
presenters. 

c.  Title  of  presentation  that  clearly  and 
concisely  describes  its  content. 
(Incorporate  "School-Age  Child  Care"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  title.) 

d.  Content  priority  to  be  addressed  by 
presentation. 

e.  Purposes  of  presentation. 

f.  Outline  and  brief  description  of  content 
and  format. 

g.  Number  and  nature  of  projected 
audience,  i.e.,  practitioners,  directors, 
administrators,  advocates. 

Mail  proposals  with  self-addressed 
envelope  to:  Dr.  Ruth  Hough, 
Conference  Program  Chairperson, 
Dept.  of  Early  Childhood  Education, 
Georgia  State  University,  Atlanta  GA 
30303  (404^51-2584) 

One  complimentary  conference 
registration  will  be  made  available  for 
accepted  workshop  sessions. 
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Soap  &  Water  & 
Humidity  Equal 
Bubbiesfui  of  Fun! 

According  to  Becky  Childers  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  "The  beauty  of  bubbles  is 
that  everyone,  babies  and  grown-ups, 
and,  most  especially  school-agers,  love 
bubbles.  They're  fun  and  they're 
science."  They're  surprising  and  they*re 
magic  -  and  they're  mesmerizing, 
challenging  and  Invigorating! 


School-agers  enjoy 
mixing  tlieir  own 
solutions,  experi- 
menting until  they 
discover  their 
favorite  recipes. 
Children  in  Becky's 
program  in  Noah's 
Ark,  Rrst  United 
Methodist  Church 
in  Knoxville  offer  the 
following  tips. 


Recipes: 

□  Use  Dawn,  Joy,  Ajax,  or  Ivory 
dishwashing  detergent.  Others  will  work, 
too,  but  the  more  expensive  detergents 
make  the  best  bubbles.  Dawn  and  Joy 
are  the  favorites  at  Noah's  Ark. 

Fgyprite  Recipe  #1 

1  cup  dishwashing  detergent 

3  -  4  Tablespoons  glycerine 

(purchase  in  any  dmg  store) 

10  cups  cold  water  {  up  to  15  cups  on 

less  humid  days) 

Fgvprite  Recipe  #2 

1  quart  warm  water 

8  teaspoons  dishwashing  detergent 

2  Tablespoons  Karo  syrup 

□  The  basic  bubble  recipe  is  water  and 
detergent,  with  a  strengthener,  which 
can  be  glycerine,  jello  powaer, 
unflavored  gelatin,  Certo  (used  in 
canning),  or  Karo  syaip.  Children  enjoy 
making  their  own  formula,  choosing  from 


any  one  of  the  above  strengtheners. 
What  might  happen  if  they  combined 
strengtheners?  A  new  invention!  Food 
coloring  can  also  be  added  for  different 
hues  of  bubLIcs. 

Friends  &  Enemies 

□  Humidity  is  a  friend  to  bubbles.  The 
more  humid  the  weather,  the  better  the 
bubbles.  Early  moming,  when  dew  is  on 
the  ground,  is  best.  Evenings  and  after 
the  sun  has  set  are  also  prime 
bubbletimes.  During  the  day,  the  best 
bubble  play  is  near  a  lake,  creek  or 
sprinkler.  Since  trees  give  off  humidity, 
blowing  bubbles  under  a  tree  is  a  viable 
alternative  as  well.  Because  humidity 
levels  fluctuate  throughout  the  day, 
Becky  suggests  purchasing  a  humidity 
gauge  at  any  hardware  store  (  about 
$15).  Children  learn  to  check  the  gauge 
four  times  each  day,  at  regular  inten/als, 
charting  the  daily  changes.  They  can 
note  the  best  daily  bubble  humidity 
levels,  which  are  60%  or  more, 

A  more  primitive  way  to  check  the 
humidity  is  to  see  whether  bubbles  pop 
when  they  land  in  the  grass.  If  they  do, 
there  is  insufficient  humidity.  Wet  grass 
will  hold  bubbles  indefinitely. 

□  Sun,  Wind  and  Dryness  are  the 
enemies  to  bubbles.  As  children 


experiment,  they  learn  that  bubbles 
pop  in  the  hot  sun,  because  sun 
absorbs  the  air's  humidity.  Wind,  too, 
can  force  bubbles  to  pop.  Children  will 
learn  that  blowing  bubbles  with  their 
mouths  may  be  too  forceful,  but  waving 
the  bubbles  at  amn's  length  may  be 
more  successful,  because  of  the  gentler, 
freer  motion. 

Bursting  Predictions 

Why  are  there  colors  in  the  soap  bubble 
film?  White  light  from  the  sun  (or  a  light 
bulb)  is  composed  of  all  the  colors  the 
human  eye  can  see.  A  rainbow  is 
fonmed  by  the  refraction  (bending)  of 
light.  The  surface  shape  of  the  soap 
film  bends  the  white  light  from  the  sun, 
ceiling  lamps  and  white  walls  and 
''creates"  the  different  colors  seen  in  a 
bubble.  Different  colors  are  reflected 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  soap 
film:     red  =  14  millionths  of  an  inch, 
green  =  11  millionths  of  an  inch,  and 
purple  =  3  millionths  of  an  inch.  Using 
this  infonmation.  can  you  predict  when  a 
soap  "bubble"  is  about  to  burst? 

Thanks  to  Carol  Hudson  from  the  Schenectady 
Museum  &  Planetarium  for  this  bubble  tip. 


By  Nancy  Mahar 

See  pages  8  &  9  for  more  ideas  and 
activities  for  creatmg  fun  times  witi) 
bubbles. 
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Divorce  and  the 
School-Age  Child 

Tall  and  slender  with  hurt-filled  eyes,  ten 
year  old  Tameka  stomps  across  the 
room.  She  grabs  the  orange  juice  from 
six  year  old  Juan  and  takes  over 
breakfast.  Giving  orders  to  everyone, 
Tameka  has  managed,  in  a  few  minutes, 
to  get  everyone  served  and  eating 
breakfast. 

Hands,  body,  legs  in  constant  motion,  7- 
year-old  Jim  Bob  gyrates  around  the 
room,  his  eyes  spanning  all  that's 
happening.  With  one  swift  motion,  he 
swipes  Antoine's  Legos  onto  the  floor. 

With  down  cast  eyes,  and  anus  crossed, 
Julie  sits  alone.  Silent. 

Tameka,  Jim  Bob  and  Julie  are  all 
children  who's  parents  have  recently 
separated  or  divorced.  How  do  the  many 
schooKagers  react  and  respond  to  the 
separation  and  divorce?  How  do  they 
feel?  What  do  they  do  with  their 
feelings? 

Experts  in  the  divorce  field  note 
children's  feelings  to  be  similar  to  their 
parents  and  similar  to  anyone  going 
through  the  grieving  process  of  loss. 
Sadness,  bev/ildemientr  hurt,  denial  of 
the  changes  in  their  life;  shame  and 
longing  for  the  absent  parent  or  the  "way 
things  were";  and  especially  ANGER  are 
the  feelings  that  dominate  the  emotional 
arena. 

Anger  is  often  a  product  of  frustration  - 
of  wanting  something  and  not  getting  it. 
SchooKage  children,  faced  with  separ- 
ation and  divorce,  have  a  multitude  of 
"wants"  and  "not  gets".  They  are  angry 
because:  1.  "They  want"  both  parents 
living  with  them; 

2.  "They  want"  the  attention  of  their 
parents;  (Parents  going  through  S  &  D 
often  are  centered  on  their  own  personal 
feelings  of  confusion,  sadness  and 
anger.  Therefore,  children  experience 


both  physical  and  emotional  separation 
from  their  parents.); 

3.  "They  want"  to  be  able  to  get  a  Big 
Mac  at  MacDonald's  or  a  new  pair  of 
jeans  like  Lisu's,  but  now  there's  not 
enough  money; 

4.  "They  want"  the  new  man  or  woman 
in  their  mother  or  father's  life  to 
disappear;  and 

5.  "They  want"  to  have  control  over  their 
rapidly  changing  home  life. 

What  results  from  these  unmet  wants 
are  angr\' feelings:  "Why  me?",  "It's  not 
iauT  and  *''My  parent  is  so  mean!" 

All  of  which  is  fine  if  children  expressed 
these  feelings  in  socially  acceptable  and 
helpful  behaviors.  But  most  of  the  time 
they  don't.  So  much  of  the  anger 
school-agers  feel  is  related  to  their 
parents.  Because  children  frequently  do 
not  feel  safe  in  accepting,  never  mind 
expressing,  anger  toward  their  parents, 
the  children  turn  the  anger  OUT  onto 
other  people  and  onto  property,  and  IN 
onto  themselves. 


With  downcast  eyes, 
3nd  arms  crossed, 
Julie  stands  alone  - 
silent" 

Anger  produced  by 
the  frustration  and 
confusion  of  divorce 
can  be  disguised  as 
wittidrawal. 


What  schoo>-age  leaders  sec  are  child- 
ren behaving  like  Tameka,  Jim  Bob  and 
Julie,  Anger  becomes  disguised  as 
"bossiness",  property  destmction  and 
withdrawal.  Of  course,  children  of  stable 
two-parent  families  display  these  same 
behaviors  also.  However,  with  children 
of  S  &  D,  the  behaviors  are  usually  a 
change  from  how  the  child  nomially  is, 
especially  after  a  specific  event  occurs, 
such  as  a  child  spending  the  weekend 
with  the  absent  parent  or  "mother  goes 
out  on  a  date".  These  fluctuations  in 
the  child's  behavior  can  be  especially 
disconcerting  in  provkling  school-age 
care.  The  child  become  unpredictable 
and  the  adult  leader  becomes  wary. 

What  Can  You  Do? 

Help  the  School-Age  Child: 

□  Release  their  feelings  through 
actions,  e.i.  dramatic  play,  stomping 
feet,  punching  pillows  or  playing  a 
challenging  active  game; 

□  Express  their  feelings  through  words: 
"I  am  really  angry,"  and  have  those 
feelings  honored  by  significant  adults; 

□  Problem-solve  how  their  situation 
could  be  improved; 

□  Receive  acceptance  from  their 
parents  by  interpreting  the  child's 
behaviors  to  the  parents,  so  they  can 
support  the  child  through  this  life 
change.  Parents  may  want  to  consider 
"Children  of  Divorce"  support  groups. 
Check  with  local  mental  health  centers. 

The  world  of  the  school-age  child  has 
broadened  from  being  home  centered  to 
encompassing  a  world  of  peers,  school, 
after-school  program  and  their  larger 
community.  With  parents  moving  out, 
financial  situations  fiuctuating,  and 
multiple  changes  in  their  home  life,  the 
schooKage  child  may  find  the  school  and 
the  school-age  program  as  the  only 
stable  point  in  their  life.  Therefore, 
schooKage  leaders  and  the  program 
itself  become  centrally  important  to  the 
child  and  the  family. 

b;  Sonnt«  Johnson.  Revised  from  original  article,  SAN 
September/October  1981 
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Losing  &  Winning: 
is  It  All  In  a  Day's 
Game?? 

by  Jim  Therreil 

D«iir  Mr.  Play:  I  don't  want  to 
seem  like  I'm  taking  things  for 
granted,  but  I  honestly  don't  see 
how  you  can  avoid  the  winning  and 
losing  that  takes  place  in  kids' 
games.  The  kids  demand  that  there 
be  winners  and  losers.  They  say 
they  don't  want  to  play  the  boring 
''cooperative"  game  that  I  have 
planned.  I  constantly  feel  stymied, 
because  I  don't  get  to  demonstrate 
the  values  and  practices  that  I 
believe  kids  need.  What  do  you 
suggest  I  do?! 
—Stymied  in  Orlando 

Dear  Stymied:  I've  faced  the  same 
demands  and  expectations  from 
kids.  I  also  like  cooperative  games, 
yet  often  I  let  them  play  what  they 
want,  and  I  take  part  with  them.  Kids 
desperately  need  to  feel  a  sense  of 
empowerment,  just  as  they  need  a 
healthy  adult  rolentiodel  to  interact 
with  them  on  a  daily  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  kids  also  need 
exposure  to  a  diversity  of  games  and 
acltivlties.  It's  like  the  liberal  arts 
theory  of  games:  diversity  breeds 
breadth  and  balance.  Also,  in  this 
case,  learning  different  games  and 
activities  helps  to  develop  positive 
self-images,  healthy  social  skills, 
and  openness  to  different  ways  and 
ideas. 

Witit  a  g'oup  of  kids  that's 
demanding  another  traditional 
•competitive"  game,  I  sometimes 
ask  that  we  try  "something  different" 
for  five  minutes,  and  if  they  don't 
like  it  after  that  time,  we'll  change 
the  activity,  1  also  explain  that  this 
activity  can  be  very  "competitive"  In 
itself  (even  though  it's  a  cooperative 


game).  It's  true  because  competition 
can  take  place  in  the  degree  of  self- 
effort  put  forth.  And  besides,  even 
"cooperative"  games  can  have  an 
element  of  competition  in  them. 

Sometimes,  as  dumb  as  this  seems, 
you  need  to  remind  kids  that  they 
are  \i^e  kids,  that  you  are  the  adult, 
that  you're  responsible  for  them  and 
not  vice  versa,  that  you  have  a 
child's  experience  still  in  your  heart, 
that  you  like  to  play,  but  that 
sometimes  you  need  to  exercise 
your  responsibility  for  directing  a 
breadth  and  balance  of  activities, 
PLAY  ONI 


Dear  Mr.  Play:  I  play  a  lot  of 
cooperative  style  activities,  but  I 
played  and  loved  youth  sports  when  ! 
was  kid,  so  I  like  sharing  competitive 
games  with  the  kids.  The  problem 
here  is  that  the  kids  are  constantly 
bickering,  bad  mouthing,  and  not 
feeling  good  about  each  other, 
especially  when  they  lose.  Does  that 
normally  happen  these  days,  and 
what  can  I  do  to  help  the  situation? 
—Puzzled  in  Pittsburgh 

Dear  Puzzled:  First,  there's  certainly 
no  such  thing  as  "normal"  kids. 
Every  child  is  special  and  deserves 
to  be  treated  that  way.  Second,  kids 
do  seem  more  dramatic  in  emotional 
matters.  It  all  points  to  something 
we  cannot  take  for  granted:  we  must 
make  better  efforts  at  teaching  fair 
play! 

We  must  take  the  time  to  address 
the  rampant  "McEnroe  Syndrome" 
(so-called  for  one  of  tennis'  poorest 
examples  of  fair  play):  (1)  over 
dramatizing  outcomes  and 
judgements  made  by  those  in  a 
position  of  authority,  and  (2) 
consistently  disputing  every  close 
call  with  cry-baby  tactics.  This 
behavior  is  exactly  what  I  see 
erupting  on  almost  every  playground 
I  visit,  especially  those  who 


emphasize  competitive  activities. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  take  this 
behavior  personally,  especially  when 
its  obnoxious  head  is  aimed  at  you.  \ 
would  immediatelv  pull  the  offenders 
off  to  the  side  or  have  a  group- 
huddle,  and  say  with  some  anger: 
"Look,  there  is  no  game  so 
important  that  we  put  our 
friendships  on  the  line.  There  Is 
always  the  next  game,  but 
friendships  are  hard  to  come  by. 
Besides,  everytlme  somebody  over- 
reacts, he  or  she  will  be  removed 
from  the  game  for  disrupting  it,  or 
we'll  sit  down  as  a  group  and  talk 
about  ways  to  improve  our  fair  play 
attitudes  and  behaviors." 

We  must  return  moral  integrity  to  the 
ways  in  which  games  are  played.  It 
really  doesn't  matter  whether  you 
make  it  through  one  complete  game 
or  activity.  It's  much  more  vital  how 
you  play  together.  Is  it  more 
important  to  lead  your  way  through  a 
game,  or  to  teach  fair  play,  listening 
skills,  sharing,  taking  turns,  and 
respect  for  each  other?!  I  hope 
your  pondering  isn't  too  prolonged  in 
Pittsburgh! 


NOTE:  Send  your  questions  to:  Mr. 
Play,  c/o  Play  Todayl,  POB 1891, 
Paclfica,  CA  94044,  415-359-7331. 
Therreil  is  a  regular  SAN  columnist, 
a  national  seminar  and  keynote 
presenter.  He  provides  Certification 
of  Professional  Play  Leaders  and 
has  written  'HOW  TO  PLAY  WITH 
KIDS"  (Includes  C.O.OX.  KIDS, 
PLAYING  f=OR  K.E.E.P.S.,  and 
HOTGAMES'').  See  page  15  for  order 
infdmnatlon. 
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Being  with  Kids  in 
Times  of  Grief 

Change  is  part  of  life.  Changes  that 
involve  a  loss  bring  disequilibrium, 
stress  and  discomfort;  a  sense  of 
imbalance. 

Any  separation,  loss  or  transition  may 
affect  a  child,  be  it  a  move  to  a  new 
home,  school  or  grade,  a  death,  a 
divorce,  or  change  in  the  family 
structure.  Even  the  loss  of  a  pet  can 
produce  grief. 

Many  times  our  first  inclination  as 
caregivers  is  to  deal  with  transitions  In 
silence.  Silence,  coupled  with  a  moving 
away  from  the  child,  does  not  help  or 
equal  resolution.  Silence  may  indicate 
we  are  ignoring  the  situation,  or  hesitant 
to  Interfere,  or  perhaps  we  are  avoiding 
Issues  which  we  feel  ill  equipped  or  ill 
prepared  to  tackle. 

Silence,  coupled  with  our  compassionate 
presence,  can  be  a  powerful  message 
that  we  care  and  are  with  them  through 
this  painful  time. 

Children  and  parents  need  our  help  In 
coping  with  transitions  and  loss.  During 
transitions,  parents  often  lose  sight  of 
their  children's  needs.  Overwhelmed  in 
their  struggle  to  deal  with  their  own  pain, 
parents  may  not  want  their  children  to 
express  pain,  because  children's  grief 
reflects  and  intensifies  their  own. 
Sometimes  parents  may  even  depend 
upon  the  children  for  support,  asking 
them  to  be  an  adult  emotionally.  This 
Interferes  with  children  having  the 
chance  to  grieve,  in  a  child's  way. 

The  Stages  of  Grief  for  a  child  are  the 
same  as  for  an  adult.  The  only  variation 
Is  the  manifestation. 

Stage  I  -  Early  Grief. 
Until  they  get  in  touch  with  their  feelings, 
children  may  appear  very  casual.  This  is 
a  state  of  shock  and  numbness,  during 
which  the  psyche  temporarily  shuts 


down.  Many  people  wait  until  the 
eleventh  hour  to  tell  children  about  the 
Imr^nding  sadness,  but  this  only 
increases  the  shock  when  reality  Is 
discovered. 

After  the  shock  and  numbness  comes  a 
state  of  alarm.  ''Who  will  take  care  of 
me?"  Symptoms  may  include  waves  of 
exhaustton  and  sickness.  Serving  soft, 
soothing  foods  like  ice  cream  may  be 
comforting. 

This  state  of  alamn  is  followed  by  denial 
and  disbelief,  a  "time-ouf*  phase,  in 
which  the  child  may  not  talk  about  the 
trauma,  may  hallucinate,  or  may  act  like 
an  adult,  or  a  replacement  for  the  lost 
person.  Professional  help  may  be 
needed  if  this  phase  lasts  over  three 
months, 


In  the  time  of  magical 
wishing  that  the  relation- 
ship would  return,  children 
need  to  resolve  the  conflict 
between  relinquishing  & 
repossessing  it. 


The  final  phase  of  Early  Grief  is 
hyperactivity  and  out-of-control  behavior. 
Our  role  is  to  expect  the  same  safe 
behaviors  of  all  children,  and  not  to 
allow  violence  or  destruction  from  any 
child  for  any  reason.  Children  need  to 
be  safe,  and  to  know  that  we  are  there 
to  keep  them  safe.  We  can  provide 
acceptable  outlets  for  excess  energy, 
such  as  a  punching  bag  or  nails  to 
hammer  into  wood.  We  can  provide 
soothing  activities,  such  as  bubbles  or 
water  play. 

Stage  II  -  Acute  Middle 
In  this  time  of  magical  wishing  that  the 
relationship  would  return,  children  need 
to  resolve  the  conflict  between  relin- 
quishing the  loss  and  repossessing  it 
Symptoms  include  yearning  and  pining, 
searching  and  restlessness. 


Our  role  is  one  of  patience;  children 
cannot  be  pushed  through  this  process. 
They  may  repeat,  or  ask  us  to  repeat,  a 
story  over  and  over,  or  involve  thenv 
sel\«s  in  repetitk)us  play  situatk)ns,  as 
they  diligently  and  relentlessly  search  for 
meaning  and  understanding. 

A  sense  of  disorganization  may  also  be 
evident.  Children  who  are  forgetful  and 
unable  to  concentrate  may  need  time  to 
think  and  talk  about  their  preoccupations 
before  they  can  attempt  a  task  at  hand. 

Because  grief  cannot  be  resolved 
wiUiout  pain,  strong  fee^ngs  of  anger, 
guilt  and  shame  will  be  felt  and 
expressed.  We  can  help  by  reassuring 
them,  over  and  over  again,  that  they  did 
not  make  these  things  happen. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  this  Middle 
Acute  Stage  is  the  children's  feelings  of 
despair  and  hopelessness;  suicide  may 
even  be  mentioned  or  considered. 

Stage  III -Subsiding  Grief 

In  this  stage,  children  become  more 

Integrated  and  are  able  to  focus  more  on 

the  present  or  future,  and  less  on  the 

past. 

Our  most  Important  role  is  to  let  the 
children  talk  about  how  they  really  feel. 
They  need  a  forum  for  their  feelings  -  a 
safe,  neutral,  non-judgmental 
atmosphere  In  which  to  work  out  the 
push  and  pull  of  their  emotions,  feelings 
and  questions. 

Life  brings  change,  but  more  importantly, 
life  brings  life.  On  any  given  day,  no 
place  is  more  full  of  life  than  a  school- 
age  programi  By  giving  children  and 
families  the  reassurance  that  we  believe 
in  them  and  are  there  for  them,  we  can 
allow  children  to  lead  the  way,  while  we 
support  and  follow  their  cues  toward 
resolution. 

by  Nancy  Mahar  with  the  help  of  Kim  Butteffiekl, 
Debbie  Franke  Ogg  and  Janis  Scaturo.  See  page  3 
for  additional  infomiation  about  grief. 
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Soap  &  Water  &  Humidity  Equal  Bubblesful  of  Fun! 


Bubble  Tools  come  in  a 
vBriety  of  sizes  and  shapes. 
Hen  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  readily  available 
materials  that  easily  convert 
to  bubble-making 
^'machines''.  School-agers 
will  enjoy  the  process  of 
findingf  making  and  using 
these  '^tools''. 


Cans 

of  different 
sizes,  with 
both  ends 
removed,  such 
as  green  beans, 
orange  juice,  potato 
chips,  or  large  institution-sized  cans 
Try  making  one  long  bubble  pipe  by 
securing  two  or  more  cans  of  the 
same  size  together  end  to  end. 
Strong  electrical  or  duck  tape  works 
best  Dip  one  end  into  bubble 
solution  and  blow  through  the  othc 
end.  ^ 


Whole  Plafitic  Berry 


0 
c 


0  t^- 


Baskets, 

dipped  in  a 
shallow  pan 
of  bubble 
solution, 
form  clusters  of 
bubbles.  Because  these  are  tod- 
dlers' favorites,  Noah's  Ark  school* 
agers  call  berry  basket  bubbles 
"baby  bubbles". 


Children  discover  tha^  blowing  air 
into  the  baskets  from  ^  reater  and 
lesser  distances,  even  through  the 
sideSt  creates  differences  in  the 
bubbfes. 


Straws  can  be  placed  side  by 
side  and  secured  with  a  rubber  band 
or  electrical  tape.  Then  dip  the  top 
ends  into  the  solution.  Holding  the 
straws  at  a  distance  from  mouth, 
blow  through  the  dry  ends  of  the 
straws. 


Colanders: 

Dip  into  solution 
and  wave  at  arms 
length. 


Experiment  with  Slotted 

Spoons,  Wooden  Thread 
Spools,  Empty  Eyeglass 
Frames  and  Sand  Sifters. 


Wire  Coat  Hangers  can  be 

used  in  their 
^        .     original  triangular 
'  shape  or  reshaped 

Into  circles  or 
squares. 
Experlnnent  with 
different  shapes. 
Will  a  triangle  make 
a  triangle  bubble? 
Why?  Why  not? 
Frying  pans  make  great  solution 
containers  for  coat  hanger  bubbles. 


Pipe  Cleaners  can  be  shaped 
into  wands; 


Small  Paper  Cupstum  into 

bubble^akers  when  the  large  open 
end  is  dipped  and  a  tiny  hole  made 
in  the  bottom  is  blown  through  . 


Infant  Plastic  Clothes 

Hangers,  the  square  kind.  Insert 
the  bottom  rectangle  into  the 
solution  and  use  the  hook  as  a 
handle. 

Funnels  and  bubbles  fascinate 
because  when  the  funnel  is  inserted 
into  bubbles,  a 
bubble  covers 
the  large  end, 
then  backs 
down  into  the 
funnel.  Kids  can  also  see  their 
faces  in  the  mirror  affect  of  a  funnel 
bubble. 


Hand  Bubbles 

Dip  wet  hands 
in  bubble 
solution,  / 
then  touch 


index  finger  to  thumb  and  wave  or 
gently  blow  bubble  into  air.  For  a 
larger  bubble,  touch  both  Index 
fingers  and  both  thumbs  together. 
For  a  large  cluster  of  bubbles,  touch 
all  five  fingers  of  one  hand  to  all  five 
fingers  of  the  other  hand.  Rngers 
should  be  spread  out  and  rounded. 


Bubble  Thing  Hunt 

Divide  school-agers  into  teams  to 
find  new  bubble  tools,  either  at  the 
program  or  at  home.  This  is 
definitely  a  new  way  to 
"clean  up  in  the  kitchen'', 
because  kitchens  contain 
so  many  possible  bubble 
tools.  A  trip  to  a  salvage 
store  might  turn  up  an 
array  of  "new"  tools. 


ERLC 
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Soap  &  Water  &  Humidity  Equal  BubblesTuI  of  Fun! 


Noah's  Ark  Bubble  Cases     Bubble  Sculptures 


Magic  Bubble  Wand 


One  child.  In  a  bathing  suit  and 
goggles  to  protect  eyes  from  the 
soapy  solution,  stands  ankle  deep  In 
bubble  solution  In  a  small  wading 
pool,  which  is  just  a  bit  larger  than  a 
hoola  hoop.  Two  adults  tie  two  yarn 
handles  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
hoola  hoop.  Adults,  facing  child  and 
each  other,  from  opposites  sides  of 
pool,  encircle  the  hoola  hoop  around 
the  child,  downward  into  the  bubble 
solution.  Holding 


the  string  handles,  each  adult  lifts 
the  hoop,  gradually  and  equally 
upward,  out  of  the  solution,  forming 
a  film  around  the  child.  If  the  child 
is  tall,  each  adult  may  need  a 
stepladder  to  graduate  the  bubble  to 
a  level  higher  than  the  child's  head. 
Have  a  camera  ready  to  take  photos 
of  each  "Bubble  Kid".  A  Swimming 
pool  nearby  is  helpful  for  rinsing 
away  the  soapy  solution.  A  sprinkler 
could  also  be  used.  Either  way 
contributes  to  the  fun. 

Bubble  Six  Packs 

Place  a  plastic  six 
pack  soda  can 
holder  into 
bubble 
solution, 
then  swing  at  arm's  length  in  air. 
Six  large  bubbles  will  emerge  from 
the  large  holes;  spaces  in  between 
will  form  six  smaller  bubbles.  What 
happens  when  arms  are  swung 
slower  or  faster? 
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Take  a  table  outside;  wet  it  down 
thoroughly.  (Rennember  anything  dry 
is  the  enemy  of  bubbles.)  Pour 
solution  into  a  jelly  roll  pan  on  the 
tables.  Give  a  straw  to  one  out  of 
every  ten  children.  Blow  through  the 
straws  into  the  solution.  Make  sure 
the  children  do  not  suck  into  the 
straw  and  that  all  the  children's 
hands  are  wet  Kids  blowing  through 
straws  may  want  to  practice  with 
water  first.  Bubbles  will  grow  from 
the  pan  into  the  air  and  onto  the  wet 
table,  affording  children  the  opportu- 
nity to  shape  the  bubbles  into 
sculptures!  Adults  may  want  to 
model  this  activity  first  until  kids 
understand  the  procedure  and  see 
the  possible  results. 

Sudsy  Stops 

□  Exchange  bubble  recipes  and 
ideas  with  neighboring  school-age 
programs.  (Bubble  solutions  can  be 
transported  in  empty  plastic  gallon 
bleach  jugs.  The  handles  make 
them  easy  to  carry  and  it's  a  great 
way  to  recycle.  Make  sure  to  rinse 
jugs  thoroughly  before  adding 
solution,  label  with  the  recipe  and 
"CAUTION:  Do  not  drink"  on  the 
outside. 

□  Set  up  bubble  stations  with 
different  activities  in  a  public  park. 
Invite  parents  to  come  along.  Don't 
be  surprised  by  the  size  of  the  crowd 
that  bubbles  attract! 

□  Bring  bubble 
activities  to  a 
Senior  Citizen's 
Center  or  ask 
Foster  Grand- 
parents to 
come  to  the  program  space.  Those 
confined  to  wheelchairs  can  put 
bubble  wands  on  long  sticks  and 
helpers  can  push  the  wheelchairs  to 
make  the  bubbles  fly! 


Cut  one  piece  of  yarn  the  length  of  a 
child's  two  arms.  Thread  yarn  into 
two  straws,  then  tie  yarn  together. 
One  child  holds  one  straw,  and 
faces  another  child  holding  the  other 
straw.  Working  together,  each 
holding  one  straw, 
children  dip  yarn  into  bubble 
mixture  and  bring  it  slowly  out  of 
pan.  As 
children 
keep 
moving, 
the  bubble 
grows.  To 
close  off 
the  bubble, 
children 
walk  closer 
together 
until  the 
straws 
touch, 
bringing 
the  film 
together. 


Compiled  by  Nancy  Mahar.  Our  sincere 
thanks  to  Becky  Childers  for  her  invaluable 
help.  See  page  3  for  nrwre  ideas. 


References: 

Th0  UtMhvMm  Bubbt0  Book  by  John 
Cassldy.  Comes  with  'the  bubble  thing" 
which  makes  bubbles  the  size  of  a  person. 

BidMee:  The  CNIdten'e  Mmeum  AcUvfty 

Book  by  Bemie  ZubrowskL.  Order  from: 
The  Children's  Museum,  300  Congress  SU 
Boston,  MA  022X0-1034,  ph  6X7-426-6500 
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Notes  and  Quotes 
from  Our  Readers 

In  the  March/April  1990  SAN 
IssMv  Laura  Pfandler  wrote  a  letter 
of  concern  about  the  SACC  training 
technique  of  visualiiing  momenta  in 
our  own  school-age  past  as  a 
means  for  understanding  the  needs 
of  the  school-agers  with  whom  we 
work  today.  Ruth  L  Fitzpatrick, 
SACC  Unit  Director  In  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Educatton  has  this 
response  to  Laura's  concern: 

"The  approach  taken  by  our  SACC 
consultants  is  to  ask  the  audience 
of  parents,  educators  and/or 
professionals  In  SACC  to  visualize 
one  day  in  their  lives  between  \i)e 
ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  after 
school;  to  remember  the  activities 
and  setting{s)  of  this  day.  When 
each  adult  seems  to  have  a  mental 
Image  of  such  a  time,  we  then  ask 
for  individual  descriptions  of  the 
activities,  and  these  activities  are 
discussed.  Typical  responses 
include  "played  with  my  friends,  had. 
something  to  eat,  rode  my  bike," 
etc.  No  reference  is  made  by  the 
trainer  to  mother  and  father. 
However,  once  the  participants  have 
made  their  Initial  responses,  the 
trainer  then  asks  about  the 
whereabouts  of  the  adult(s)  and 
their  roles." 

"The  purpose  of  such  an  exercise,  in 
our  view,  is  to  indicate  the  kinds  of 
universal  needs  and  interests  of 
school-age  children  —  which 
basically  remains  the  same  in  every 
era,  and  to  emphasize  how  to  create 
appropriate  settings  and  curlcula  for 
school-age  children.  In  many  cases, 
this  exercise  has  enabled  school 
administrators  to  understand  what  is 
developmentally  appropriate  for 
school-age  children  and  how  to 
provide  high-quality  environments  for 
them." 


However  helpftil  this  training 
technkiue  can  be  to  school-age 
professkMials,  Doris  Martin,  Child 
Devetopment  Specialist  In  Virginia 
offers  these  words  of  ^   tk>n  : 

"Guided  visualization  into  past 
events  is  a  powerful  technique 
because  it  can  bring  to  our  con- 
sciousness aspects  of  our  lives  that 
continue  to  influence  us  despite 
their  having  happened  long  ago.  It 
is  this  quality  that  has  the  potential 
to  heighten  our  awareness  so  that 
we  can  begin  to  act  consciously.  It 
is  this  same  quality  that  can  bring 
pain  as  we  recall  unpleasant  or 
traumatic  events.  When  used 
appropriately  this  technique  can  be 
of  significant  benefit  to  individuals  or 
group  participants." 

"Persons  using  visualization 
techniques  with  groups  or  individuals 
must  recognize  the  power  of  the 
technique  and  use  it  accordance 
with  their  own  training  and 
experience.  To  do  otherwise  is 
professionally  irresponsible.  If  not 
unethical.  Assuming  leader 
competence,  the  following  are 
questions  to  be  considered  by 
trainers  using  visualization  and 
similar  psychological  techniques." 

"Is  the  overall  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  training  consistent  with  the  use 
of  visualization  techniques?" 

"Has  group  trust  been  established 
to  provide  support  and  security  for 
self-disclosure?" 

"Does  the  allotted  time  allow  for 
adequate  processing  of  the  material 
shared?" 

"Does  the  size  of  the  group  permit 
the  leader  to  be  sensitive  to 
Individual  responses?" 

•^Are  the  workshop  participants  given 
advance  description  of  the  nature  of 
the  workshop?" 


"Is  It  explicit  that  everyone  has  the 
option  of  participation  at  any  level 
they  choose,  including  not 
participating;  and  that  it  is  okay  not 
to  do  so?" 

"Are  the  visualizations  guided  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  into 
consideration  the  wide  range  of 
Individual  experiences?" 

"Has  the  pain  as  well  as  the 
pleasure,  associated  with  growing  up 
been  considered?" 

"Have  options  such  that  the 
visualization  is  appropriate  to  all 
been  provided?  Is  the  visualization 
expanded  to  include  many  possible 
scenarios  and  then  gradually  drawn 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
visualization  was  intended,  (i.  e., 
NOT,  "Consider  the  nice  things  your 
mother  did  for  you  after  school." 
RATHER,  "Was  there  someone 
there  for  you  when  you  left  school? 
If  not,  imagine  how  you  would  like  it 
to  have  been  for  you. . .  "). 

"If  a  participant  experiences  hurt  in 
a  workshop,  does  the  leader  have  _ 
the  time,  skill,  and  willingness  to 
meet  individually  with  them 
afterward  to  restore  equilibrium  and 
provide  referral  when  appropriate?" 

"Laura's  letter  has  prompted  a  re- 
examination of  my  own  use  of 
visualization  techniques  and  has 
sensitized  me  anew  to  the  pain  that 
we  all  experience  in  varying  degrees 
in  the  process  of  growing  up,  a 
process  that  lasts  a  lifetime.  Thank 
you,  Laura." 
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Vermont  Licensing 
Head  Listens  to 
Fourth  &  Fifth 
Graders,  Changes 
School-Age 
Regulations 

by  Dal0  B.  Fink 

We  often  talk  about  capitalizing  on 
children's  interests  and  ideas  in 
planning  activities  for  school-age 
child  care.  A  small  group  of  children 
In  Vermont  went  one  step  further 
this  winter  and  became  involved  in 
statewide  policy  development. 

Not  that  they  planned  it  that  way. 
They  were  just  mad  about  the 
regulations,  which  said  "Each  child 
shall  be  supervised  at  all  times  by 
staff."  To  them,  this  was  unfair.  It 
meant  they  constantly  had  to  have  a 
adult  watching  over  them.  Why 
couldn't  they  be  In  an  adjacent 
room,  for  instance,  doing  their 
homework  or  working  on  a  project? 
They  weren't  babies:  they  had  much 
more  freedom  during  the  school  day, 
not  to  mention  when  they  were  at 
home. 

Shelly  Henson,  the  site  coordinator 
for  one  of  the  11  SACC  sites  of  the 
Greater  Burlington  YMCA,  explained 
to  them  how  the  regulatory  process 
worked  and  where  they  could  direct 
their  suggestions  if  they  had  any. 
The  children  wrote  a  letter,  saying 
forthrightly,  in  slanted,  hand  printed, 
lettering:  "We  don't  like  your  rules. 
We  protest  We  think  were  (sic)  old 
enough  to  be  trusted."  It  was 
signed  by  Robyn,  Tyler,  Benjy, 
Christopher,  Willy,  Kerrle,  Matthew 
and  Ryan,  "the  4th,  and  5th  graders 
of  the  Charlotte  YIV1CA."  Henson 
sent  it  along  with  an  accompanying 
letter  of  her  own,  describing  the 
discussion  she  had  held  with  them. 


to  the  state  director  of  Child  Day 
Care  Licensing. 

Thanks  to  that  correspondence, 
Vermont  is  now  the  first  state  in  the 
country  to  spell  out  in  Its  regulations 
a  separate  standard  of  appropriate 
supervision  for  older  children 
attending  SACC  -  giving  children 
above  the  third  grade  more  freedom 
and  independence.  Coleman  Baker, 
Director  of  licensing,  seeing  the 
children's  letter  as  a  good 
opportunity  to  explain  to  the 
youngsters  that  the  rules  were 
designed  for  their  safety  and 
protection,  arranged  a  personal  visit 
to  the  Charlotte  YMCA  site. 

However,  over  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  they  convinced  him  to 
reconsider  the  state  policy.  Within  a 
few  weeks.  Baker  issued  a  new  one: 
Fourth  graders  (and  up)  may  be  In  a 
room  without  adult  supervision. 


""We  don't  like  your  rules. 
We  protest.  We  think 
were  (sic)  old  enough  to 
be  trusted.'' 


Vermont's  new  definition  of 
supervision  stipulates  that  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  do  not 
always  have  to  be  in  the  same  room 
with  an  adult  caregiver.  However, 
staff  must  know  the  whereabouts  of 
each  child  and  what  activities  they 
are  engaged  in;  no  child  may  be 
alone,  except  for  toileting;  children 
must  be  in  approved,  licensed 
space;  staff  must  be  within  earshot 
of  the  children;  and  staff  must 
monitor  the  children  every  fifteen 
minutes.  ''This  derivation  Is 
warranted",  explains  Baker's  memo 
to  directors  of  school-age  child  care 
programs  throughout  the  state,  Nn 
order  to  allow  older  school-agers  to 
accept  responsibilities  appropriate 
to  their  ages.**  The  new  regulation 


does  not  require  centers  to  extend 
this  newly  defined  freedom  equally 
to  all  older  children:  it  applies  to 
those  who  "have  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  center's  rules  and 
policies  regarding  appropriate 
behavior  and  privileges." 

In  a  separate  letter  to  the  eight 
children,  Baker  wrote  that  "this 
policy  was  created  because  of  your 
feelings  and  your  actions  . . .  please 
maintain  your  interest  in  speaking 
up  or  writing  letters  when  you  feel 
your  lives  are  being  inappropriately 
affected.  . 

Many  school-age  providers  across 
the  country  have  come  to  recognize 
that  nine  to  twelve  year  old  children 
are  in  a  different  developmental 
stage  than  students  in  the  lower 
elementary  grades,  and  therefore 
that  programs  that  wish  to  serve  this 
older  group  must  be  very  different 
from  those  designed  for  the  younger 
children.  This  new  regulation  makes 
Vermont  the  first  state  to  formalize 
this  understanding  through  the 
regulatory  process.  Everyone  in  the 
school-age  child  care  field  ought  to 
tip  their  hats  to  Coleman  Baker  -  and 
to  the  eight  children  and  their 
supportive  staff  of  the  Greater 
Burlington  YMCA  who  made  this 
change  possible! 

Dale  B.  Fink  is  a  Research  Associate  at  the 
Welles  ley  College  Center  for  Research  on 
Women.  His  nnain  focus  cunrently  Is  aiding 
school-age  childcare  programs  to  better  serve 
children  with  special  needs. 
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Possible  $27 
Billion  for  Child 
Care  -  What's  in 
It  for  SACC? 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  U.S. 
House  and  Senate  may  have  already 
reached  agreement  on  the  shape  of 
the  comprehensive  Federal  child 
care  legislation  and  put  it  on  the 
President's  desk  for  a  signature. 
This  scenario  became  imminent  at 
the  end  of  March,  when  the  House 
passed  Its  version  (H.R.  3)  which  is 
expected  to  go  into  conference  with 
S.5,  the  Senate  version  which 
passed  in  June,  1989.  Just  a  glint 
in  the  eye  of  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  and  others  three  years  ago,  the 
bill  originally  known  as  the  Act  for 
Better  Child  Care  (ABC)  seems  on 
H;  the  verge  of  becoming  reality,  if 
President  Bush  signs  the  version  of 
the  legislation  that  emerges  from 
the  House-Senate  negotiations,  it 
will  signal  the  largest  Federal 
support  for  child  care  since  World 
War  11  —  and  is  sure  to  send 
significant  new  streams  of  funding 
into  the  school-age  child  care  field. 
The  total  cost  of  the  House  package, 
including  greatly  expanded  tax 
credits,  was  $27  billion  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Foreseeing  the  implications  of  this 
legislation  (in  its  present  form)  for 
the  school-age  field  is  difficult  Both 
versions  of  the  bill  are  complex  and 
both  versions  gave  great  leeway  for 
states  to  make  decisions  —  within 
general  parameters  —  on  how  to 
spend  the  money.  Unforeseen 
changes  could  also  be  adopted  in 
the  conference  committee  as  word 
comes  from  the  Oval  Office  as  to 
what  type  of  bill  would  avoid  a  veto. 
(It  is  well  to  recall  that  the  last  time 
Congress  passed  comprehensive 
child  care  was  in  1973  and  the  bill 
was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon,  who 
made  his  fanr>ous  remark  that 


helping  America's  families  pay  for 
quality  child  care  would  "lead  to  the 
sovietization  of  American  family 
life.') 

For  now,  we  can  at  least  spotlight 
the  key  differences  between  H.R.3 
and  S.5,  with  regard  to  their 
potential  impact  on  schookage  care. 

Age  Group  Served:  The  Senate  bill 
includes  an  amendment  limiting 
funding  to  children  12  or  under.  The 
House  version  leaves  open  the 
possibility  of  serving  children  older 
than  that 

Location  of  SchooK-Age  Programs 
Receiving  Support:  The  Senate 
version  did  not  place  any  limits  on 
where  the  subsidy  money  was  to  be 
directed  (though  individual  states 
might  choose  to  do  so).  H.R.3  ,  in  a 
dramatic  departure,  supports  school- 
age  programs  only  in  the  schools.  It 
apportions  33%  ($429  million)  of  its 
funds  for  allocation  to 


It  is  well  to  recall  that 
the  last  time  Congress 
passed  comprehensive 
child  care  was  in  1973 


have  supported  school-age  child 
care  start-up  since  1985.  It 
seemed  likely  that  this  funding 
stream  would  be  continued,  regard- 
less of  the  disposition  of  8.5/ 
H.R.3.) 

Staff  Training:  While  S.5  allocates  a 
portion  of  its  funding  for  "quality 
improvement  activities,"  including 
staff  training,  it  doesn't  build  in 
specific  requirements.  The  House 
bill  requires  15  hours  of  training  per 
year  for  caregivers  in  all  programs 
that  receives  funds. 

Older  People  as  Caregivers:  The 

House  version  allows  Social  Security 
recipients  to  work  in  child  care 
positions  (preschool  or  school-age) 
without  counting  their  earnings 
against  Social  Security.  S.5  did  not 
contain  this  provision. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  in 
Washington  or  your  local  affiliate  of 
the  NAEYC  can  provide  you  with  up- 
to-date  reports  on  the  status  of  this 
legislation  and  what  you  can  do  to 
get  involved. 


school  districts  which  could  use  it 
for  preschool  and  school-age  child 
care.  It  permits  the  schools  to 
contract  with  other  public  agencies 
or  nonprofits— but  not  with  for-profits 
—  to  provide  these  services.  It  also 
mandates  that  families  below  the 
poverty  line  receive  at  least  75%  of 
these  services,  and  receive  them 
free. 

Start-Up  Funds:  The  Senate  bill 
allows  states  to  give  grants  to  public 
schools  for  start-up  of  latchkey 
programs.  H.R.3  does  not  have  a 
provision  for  this.  (A  related  note:  a 
hearing  was  held  in  Washington  in 
February  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Dependent  Care  Grants,  which 
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Dale  B.  Rnk  Is  a  Research  Associate  at  the 
Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research  on  Women. 
His  nrwln  focus  currently  Is  on  aiding  school-age 
child  car«  programs  to  better  »erv&  children  with 
special  need*. 


What's  Happening 
In  New  Jersey? 

Seventeen  New  Jersey 
counties  (out  of  23)  have  formed 
SACC  coalitions  in.  Three  regional 
SACC  Specialists,  funded  by  the 
Dependent  Care  Grant  monies,  are 
working  with  the  counties  on 
starting  new  SACC  programs  and  on 
providing  training  for  existing  ones 
and  in  establishing  resource 
centers.  Contact  Steve  Rosen 
NJ  Youth  &  Family  Services 
1  South  Montgomery  St,  CN-717 
Trenton,  NJ  08033 
60&-292-2404. 
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I  closed  my  mind 
to  the  personal 
remarks:  ^'Mother 
terminally  ill.  He 
receives  little  help 
at  home.  ...  Mother 
passed  away  end  of 
year." 

Teddy's  letter  came  today,  and  now  that  I've 
read  it,  I  will  place  It  with  the  other  things 
that  are  Important  to  my  life. 

•|  wanted  you  to  be  the  first  to  know." 

I  smiled  as  I  read  tl^se  words  and  my  heart 
swelled  with  a  pride  I  had  no  right  to  feel.  I 
had  not  seen  Teddy  since  he  was  in  my  fifth 
grade  class,  fifteen  years  ago. 

I  disliked  Teddy.  Teachers  (although 
everyone  knows  differently)  are  not  supposed 
to  have  favorites,  but  most  especially,  they 
are  not  to  show  dislike  for  any  child. 

...  I  had  thought  myself  quite  capable  of 
handling  my  personal  feelings  along  that  line 
until  Teddy  walked  into  my  life.  1  wasn't 
particularly  drawn  to  one  ciliild  that  year,  but 
Teddy  was  most  assuredly  one  I  disliked.  He 
was  dirty,  not  just  occasionally,  but  all  the 
time.  He  had  a  peculiar,  unidentifiable  odor. 
His  physical  faults  were  many,  and  his 
Intellect  left  a  lot  to  be  desired.  By  the  end 
of  the  first  week  I  knew  he  was  hopelessly 
behind.  He  was  just  plain  slowl  I  began  to 
withdraw  from  him. 

Ashamed  as  I  am  to  admit  it,  I  took  perverse 
pleasure  In  using  my  red  pen.  Each  time  I 
came  to  Teddy's  papers,  the  cross  marks 
were  always  a  little  larger  and  a  little  redder 
than  necessary.  "Poor  work!"  I  would  write 
with  a  flourish.  While  I  did  not  actually 
ridicule  him,  my  attitude  was  apparent  to  the 
rest  of  the  children,  for  he  quickly  became 
the  class  "goat\  the  outcast,  the  unlovable 
and  the  unloved.  He  knew  1  didn't  like  him, 
but  he  didn't  know  why.  Nor  did  I -  - then  or 
now  -  know  why  I  felt  such  an  intense  dislike 
for  him.  All  I  know  is  that  he  was  a  young 


boy  no  one  cared  about,  and  I  made  no 
effort  on  his  behalf. 

As  the  winter  holidays  approached,  I  knew 
that  Teddy  would  never  catch  up  In  time  to  be 
promoted  to  the  sixth  grade  .  To  justify 
myself,  I  went  to  his  cumulative  folder.  He 
had  very,  low  grades  for  i\\e  first  four  years, 
but  not  grade  failure.  How  he  made  it,  I 
didn't  know.  I  cl<Mi«d  my  mind  to  tfra 
personal  remark*.  First  ffade:  Teddy  shows 
promise  by  work  and  attitude,  but  has  poor 
home  situation.  Second  grade:  Teddy  couid 
do  better.  Mother  tenninaily  III.  He  receives 
iittle  help  at  home.  Third  grade:  Teddy  is 
pieasant  boy,  Heipfui,  but  too  serious.  Slow 
ieamer.  Mother  passed  away  end  of  year. 
Fourth  grade:  Very  siow,  but  weil  behaved. 
Father  shows  no  interest  '  Well,  they 
passed  him  four  times,  but  he  will  certainly 
repeat  fifth  gradel  Do  him  good! '  I  said  to 
myself. 

The  last  day,  before  the  holidays,  arrived. 
Our  little  tree  sported  paper  and  popcorn 
chains.  Many  gifts  were  heaped  underneath, 
waiting  for  the  big  rrroment  My  gifts  from  the 
children  seemed  bigger  and  more  elaborate 
this  year. 

Each  unwrapping  brought  delighted  squeals, 
and  the  proud  giver  received  effusive  thank- 
yous.  His  gift  wasn't  the  last  one  J  picked 
up;  In  fact  it  was  In  the  middle  of  the  pile.  Its 
wrapping  was  a  brown  paper  bag,  on  which 
he  had  colored  Christmas  trees  and  red 
bells,  it  was  stuck  together  with  masking 
tape.  "For  Miss  Thompson  -  From  Teddy",  it 
read. 

The  group  was  completely  silent,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  felt  conspicuous;  embarrassed 
because  they  all  stood  watching  me  unwrap 
that  gift.  As  I  removed  the  last  bit  of 
masking  tape,  two  items  fell  to  my  lap:  a 
gaudy  rhinestone  bracelet  with  several 
stones  missing  and  a  small  bottle  of 
dimestore  cologne  •  half  empty.  I  could  hear 
the  snickers  and  whispers,  and  I  wasn't  sure 
I  could  look  at  Teddy. 

"Isn't  this  lovely?"  I  asked,  placing  the 
bracelet  on  my  wrist.  'Teddy  ,  would  you 
help  me  fasten  it?"  He  smiled  shyly  as  he 
fixed  the  clasp,  and  I  held  up  my  wrist  for  all 
of  them  to  admire.  There  were  a  few 
hesitant  oohs  and  ahhs,  but  as  I  dabbed  the 
cologne  bohind  my  ears,  ail  the  girls  lined  up 
for  a  dab  behind  theirs. 


After  we  ate  our  refreshments, the  children 
filed  out  with  shouts  of  'See  you  next  yeart" 
and 'Happy  Holidaysr  but  Teddy  waited. 
After  they  had  all  left,  he  walked  toward  me, 
clutching  his  gift  dnd  books  to  his  chest. 
"You  smell  Just  like  my  Mom",  he  said 
softly.  "Her  bracelet  looks  real  pretty  on  you, 
too.  I'm  glad  you  liked  it.'  He  turned  and 
left  quickly. 

I  locked  the  door,  sat  down  at  my  desk  and 
wept.  1  resolved  to  make  up  to  Teddy  what  1 
had  deliberately  deprived  him  of  -  a  teacher 
who  cared. 

I  stayed  every  afternoon  with  Teddy,  from  the 
end  of  the  holidays  until  the  last  day  of 
school.  Sometimes  we  worked  together. 
Sometimes  he  worked  alone  while  I  drew  up 
lesson  plans  or  graded  papers.  Slowly  he 
caught  up  with  the  rest  of  the  class  and  did 
not  have  to  repeat  the  fifth  grade.  In  fact,  Hs 
final  averages  were  among  the  highest  in  the 
class.  He  had  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
success. 

I  did  not  hear  fi^om  Teddy  until  seven  years 
later,  when  his  first  letter  appeared  In  my 
mailbox. 


Dear  Miss  Thompson, 

I  just  wanted  you  to  be  the  first  to  know.  I 

wiit  be  graduating  second  in  my  class  next 

month. 

Yours  very  truly,  Teddy  Stallard 

Four  years  later,  Teddy's  second  letter  came. 

Dear  Miss  Thompson, 
I  wanted  you  to  be  the  first  to  know.  I  was 
Just  informed  that  I'll  be  graduating  first  In  my 
class.  The  university  has  not  been  easy,  but 
I  liked  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  Teddy  Stallard 


Dear  Ted, 

Congratulations!  You  made  it,  and  you  did  it 
yourselfl  In  spite  of  those  like  me  and  not 
because  of  us.  this  day  has  come  for  you. 
The  best  be  yours. 
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Looking  back:  a 
story  of  my 
brother  dying 

My  big  brother  Billy  was  coming  home.  It  had 
been  three  years  since  the  big  fight  between 
my  Dad  and  Billy.  I  hadn't  understood  what 
happened  then  and  I  still  have  some  difdcutty 
with  It  now. 

I  remember  that  night:  Mom  cried  while  Dad 
and  Billy  yelled  at  each  other.  When  I  got  up 
the  next  morning,  Mom  and  Dad  were  talking 
and  ciying  In  the  kitchen,  still  In  their  clothes 
from  the  night  before.  I  got  a  creepy  feeling 
and  decided  to  keep  quiet.  Dad  told  me  that 
Billy  had  moved  out  of  the  house  and 
wouldn't  be  back.  I  asked  why;  no  one 
answered.  It  was  that  way  for  three  years. 

When  Dad  mentioned  Billy  for  the  first  time  In 
three  years,  that  same  kind  of  creepy  feeling 
hit  me  a  second  time.  I  had  entered  the 
kitchen,  slipped  Into  my  usual  chair  and 
started  to  eat  my  toast.  Dad  cleared  his 
throat  and  said  "Son,  Billy's  coming  home  for 
awhile."  I  screamed  "HURRAYr,  and  as  I  did 
Mom  ran  out  of  the  kitchen.  She  was  crying. 

I  ran  home  from  school  that  day  and  burst 
through  the  front  door.  In  the  living  room  was 
Billy,  or  who  I  thought  was  Billy.  He  had 
changed  so!  The  huge  guy  whose  neck  I 
hung  around  now  seemed  small  and  frail. 
The  guy  I  used  to  wrestle  with  seemed  as 
though  he'd  break  If  I  hugged  him  tighter. 
Mom  came  and  seemed  to  have  a  tit.  She 
told  me  to  go  change  out  of  my  school 
clothes.  Maybe  things  hadn't  changed. 

Dad  didn't  come  home  at  his  usual  time  from 
work.  Mom  said  he  had  to  work  late.  We 
were  ail  In  bed  by  the  time  he  rot  home,  and 
when  we  got  up  for  breakfast  *Jie  next  day  he 
had  already  left  for  work.  Wtiatw£S  going 
on? 

It  wasn't  until  Saturday  that  I  really  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  Billy.  I  quietly  knocked  on 
Billy's  door  and  slowly  opened  it.  Billy  was 
sleeping;  he  was  breathing  slow  and  heavy. 
He  looked  old,  not  Just  a  few  years  older  than 
i.  His  eyes  opened  and  It  was  the  same  old 
Billy  I  remembered.  In  that  old  familiar  voice 
the  line  came  out,  "What's  up,  Creep?"  I 
was  at  a  loss  for  words,  but  I  walked  over  to 
the  bed  and  sat  down.  Billy  started  talking 


about  leaving;  he  told  me  he  had  wanted  to 
say  good-bye  before  but  hadn't  been  able  to. 
He  and  Dad  couldn't  see  eye  to  eye  on  some 
things  so  he  had  moved  out.  He  would  not 
have  come  honw  but  now  he  was  sick,  very 
very  sick.  I  asked  him  If  he  would  get  better 
and  he  said  no.  That's  when  he  said  It.  "I'm 
going  die." 

With  that  we  both  began  to  cry;  he  because 
of  fear,  me  out  of  love.  H«  went  on.  He  told 
me  he  had  AIDS  and  that  there  was  no  cure. 
That  was  why  he  had  lost  30  much  weight 
and  looked  so  sick.  That  was  why  Dad  and 
Mom  had  let  him  move  home  -  -  to  die.  I 
Just  sat  there;  I  didn't  know  wliat  to  say.  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  sick.  I  ran  out  of 
the  house  and  got  on  my  bike.  I  rode  till  I 
couln't  breathe;  and  then  I  cried  till  I 
couldn't  cry  any  more. 

Everybody  seemed  to  be  walking  on 
eggshells,  so  I  walked  lightly,  too.  Over  the 
next  month.  Dad  started  to  be  at  home  more 
and  to  talk  with  Btiiy  once  In  awhile.  Mom 
had  returned  to  her  usual  routines.  Billy 
worried  me.  He  spent  a  lot  of  tirne  resting. 
He  went  to  bed  early  and  took  three  to  four 
naps  a  day. 

When  summer  rolled  around,  I  talked  Mom 
Into  taking  Billy  and  me  down  to  the  shore  for 
the  day  .  On  the  beach,  Billy  looked  even 
sicker.  He  seemed  so  pale  compared  to  the 
other  tanned  bodies.  His  arms  and  legs  were 
thin  as  If  they  had  no  muscles  to  them.  I 
noticed  tiny  bruises  on  him.  Billy  wore  shorts 
and  a  T-shlrt,;too  skinny  to  wear  a  bathing 
suit.,  he  said. 

We  decided  to  build  sandcastles  near  the 
water.  Billy  started  his  with  thick  outer  walls 
and  four  high  towers.  I  started  near  the 
water  with  a  moat  and  a  drawbridge.  When 
we  had  finished,  we  sat  back  and  admired 
our  creations.  By  this  time  the  tide  had 
begun  to  come  In. 

We  watched  the  hands  of  nature  wipe  the 
beach  clean.  Quietly,  Billy  spoke,  "We  all 
have  ways  to  protect  ourselves  like  walls; 
either  by  yelling,  Ignoring,  running  away. 
Sometimes  the  walls  don't  help,  especially 
when  the  thing  we  are  afraid  of  Is  somthing 
we  can't  control.  Instead  of  making  us 
stronger  It  tears  us  down".  At  this  point  the 
waves  had  washed  away  my  drawbridge  and 
caused  my  fortresses  to  crumble.  Standing 
alone  ^  .s  my  castle  which  soon  would  be 
gone  too. 


He  fjomted  to  where 
the  sand  castU^s  had 
been.  ''The  castles  are 
not  gone.  They  have  only 
changed  form.  Every  bit 
of  sand  that  made  them 
up  is  like  a  memory. . . 
all  you  have  to  do  is  put 
them  together  again'' 

I  felt  alone  and  scared  all  of  a  su(.1den.  I 
moved  closer  to  my  brother,  and  hvi  put  his 
arm  around  me.  We  sat  silently  and  watched 
as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tite  tide  crept  higher 
up  the  beach.  The  waves  now  started  to 
slowly  attack  Billy's  castle. 

i  turned  to  my  brother  and  said,  "Billy  I  don't 
want  you  to  die." 

He  said,  'I  don't  want  to  die  either,  but  right 
now  people  with  AIDS  don't  get  better." 

Together  we  watched  as  tlie  water  leveled 
the  beach  where  Billy's  castle  had  been,  i 
couldn't  hold  back  the  tears  that  were 
running  down  my  cheeks.  I  didn't  want  Billy 
to  see  them,  but  he  already  had.  He  pulled 
me  closer  and  gave  me  a  hug.  He  knew  I 
was  thinking  about  him  and  death. 

Billy  slowly  began  to  talk ,  'I'm  not  really 
going  to  be  gone,  I'll  always  be  near  you. 
Look  over  there. . ."  He  pointed  to  where 
the  sand  castles  had  been.  The  castles  are 
not  gone.  They  have  only  changed  form. 
Every  bit  of  sand  that  made  them  up  Is  like  a 
memory. . .  all  you  have  to  do  Is  put  them 
together  ag^ln. . . " 

Now  1  go  to  the  beach  by  myself.  Each 
summer  I  build  a  big  castle  near  the  water's 
edge  with  thick  walls  and  four  towers,  and 
while  I  build  I  think  of  Billy  and  our  last  day  at 
the  beach.  Then  I  sit  back  and  watch  the 
tide  creep  up  Wye  beach,  knowing  that  Billy  is 
sitting  there  beside  me. 

by  Edc  J  Pepper,  Graduate  student  in  Child 
Development,  Unlversfty  of  Syracuse,  NY  and  former 
SACC  leader  In  Albany,  NY. 
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Sunburn,  Cancer, 
Children:  SAC's 
Responsibility 

July  and  August  are  the  two  hottest 
months  of  the  year  north  of  the  equator. 
This  Is  a  fitting  time  to  look  at  ways  to 
prevent  sunburns  both  In  staff  and 
school-agers.  Why?  The  evidence  Is 
mounting  that  sunbums  during  childhood 
and  youth  are  related  to  skin  cancer 
later  In  adulthood.  The  more  skin  Is 
severely  bumed  and  the  more  often  it  Is 
burned  the  greater  the  chance  it  will 
later  become  the  site  of  skin  cancer. 
Remember  all  skin  colors,  from  fair  to 
dark,  are  susceptible  to  sunbum  and 
skin  cancer. 

According  to  recent  reports,  skin  cancer 
is  the  most  common  cancer  In  America, 
twice  as  common  as  other  cancers  and 
can  be  life-threaten  Ing.  Two  types  of 
skin  cancer;  called  nor^melanoma,  are 
usually  not  life-threatening  but  tend  to 
occur  many  times.  The  third  type, 
melanoma,  leads  to  death  In  half  the 
cases  In  the  U.S. 

SACC  staff  have  a  responsibility  to 
minimize  children's  exposure  to  sunbum 
and  fast  tanning  (a  tan  Is  the  skin*s 
response  to  Injury.)  How  to  help: 

□  inform  staff,  parents,  and  children  of 
your  efforts  to  help  prevent  overexposure 
to  the  sun. 

□  Remember  ultraviolet  rays  from 
sunlight  which  cause  cancer  can  reach 
the  skin  on  cloudy  days  and  even 
underwater. 

□  Minimize  the  time  children  are  on  the 
playground  between  10  A.M.  and  2  P.M. 
which  Is  the  most  Intense  period  of 
ultraviolet  rays. 

□  Encourage  children  to  wear  hats  and 
sunscreens  or  sunblock  lotions  when  on 
the  playground  or  on  field  trips, 
particularly  when  around  pools  or 
beaches. 

□  Help  parents  raise  this  Issue  with 
school  systems  regarding  lunch  recess 
outside  and  outdoor  field  trips  and 
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picnics.  This  Is  particularly  Important  In 

the  summer  for  yearnnound  systems  or 

for  schools  In  tropical  climates. 

□  l-lave  staff  model  good  sun  protection 

techniques. 


Rep.  Miller  Fears 
Opposition  to 
Ciiild  Care  Bill's 
Federal  Standards 

U.S.  Representative  Geoige  Miller  from 
Califomla  and  Chair  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families  Is  aware  of  the  fight  still  ahead 
for  child  care  legislation.  In  a  letter  to 
advocates  after  the  i-louse  Child  Care 
Bill  passed,  Miller  commented  on  the 
obstacles.  Rrst,  the  substantial 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate-passed  version  must  be 
resolved.  Miller  said  "President  Bush 
has  threatened  a  veto  if  legislation 
comparable  to  either  of  the  cun-ent  bills 
Is  ultimately  approved  by  the  Congress." 

•Opposition  Is  likely  to  focus  on  the 
Issue  of  federally  Imposed  standards  In 
the  bill.  The  'standards'  Included  In  the 
bill,  however,  leave  great  latitude  to 
individual  states  In  the  creation  and 
enforcement  of  minimal  standards  to 
promote  the  health,  safety,  and 
development  of  children  In  child  care. 
There  are  no  burdensome  bureaucracies 
or  heavyhanded  mandates  In  this  bill; 
there  Is  an  Incentive  program  to  assure 
that  the  child  care  program  created 
Improves  the  quality  of  care  not  just  the 
availability." 
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AcnvmE*.  Acnvmn,  ACTivirict 

□  OUTKAGEOUS  OUTDOOR  aAME$  BOOK  $12.95 

Q  I  O.N  MAKE  A  RAINBOW  16.95 

□  SELf>ESTEEM:  A  CLASSROOM  AFFAIR 

VOL  1  10.95 

a  SaFESTEEM:  A  CLASSROOM  AFFAIR 

VOL  2  „  10.95 

a  MUOWORKS:  CREATIVE  CUY.  DOUQH  It  MOOEUNQ 

EXPERIENCES  FOR  CHiLOREN  14.99 

a  NEWSPAPER  THEATRE:  CREATIVE  PUY 

PRODUCTION  POR  LOW  BUDGETS  6.95 

CHILD  OUIOANCC  A  RBJkTKO  ACTTVITIBi 

□  CREATIVE  CONFUCT  RESOtUTION  11.95 

a  PLEASE  DONT  SIT  ON  THE  KIDS: 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  PUNITIVE  OlSCIPLWE  10.95 

□  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  12.95 

□  NEW  YOUTH  CHALLENGE  12.95 

a  HOWTDPUYWITH  KJDS  12.95 

□  CARINO  SPACES,  LEARNING  PUCES: 

CHILDREN'S  ENVIRONMENTS  THAT  WORK  28.95 

□  VIDEO  (VHS  only)  ROUQHHOUSINQ:  A  Quid*  to 

Safe  ft  Fun  Physical  Pt^  fcr  Chlidron  39.95 

□  SPEOAL  NEEDS  CHILDREN  12.95 

Q  1  year  (tlx  t««ue«)  14.95 

□  2  yaars  (12  teuMs)  25.95 


MVE  «AVC  M»F  CAVC  «AVC 

Dli  jUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AG£  NOTES  NEWSLETTEB 

Ot6w  RVE  or  nrtora  subacrlpUona  to  the 
same  or  dlfTorant  addrassM  (but  billed 
to  one)  ar>d  recalve  the  following 
diacounti  and  SAVE  $$$$$: 


15%  off  for  5  to  19  uibscripVons 
20%  off  for  20  to  49  tubtcriptior)* 
25%  off  for  SO*  tubacn^t/ona 


Sand  Ordaia  To: 
Sohoe*  A^a  NOTBS 
POa  121AM 
HmkM9i  XH  trill 


TOTALt,  SHIPPINO  A  HANOUNO 

$  0-$12  $1.75 

$13-$25  2.50 

$2«-$50  3.50 


$51.$75  4.50 

Over  $75 

add  6%  of  book  order 


Total  Book*  $  . 


Shipping  &  Handling  . 
Subacrlption  $  


NewQ         Renewal  □ 


L. 


Toftal  P«ym«nt  EneioMd  $ 
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SAC  Conferences 

ALASKA 

July  29 -August  2, 1990 
Spend  a  SACC  Week  In  Alaska... 
at  SACC  Leadership  Institute, 

Honner,  AK.  Training  provided  by 
Wellesley  SACC  Project  Enrollnnent 
fee  of  $375  Includes  housing, 
continental  breakfast  and  lunch  dally 
and  one  banquet  dinner. 
Contact:  Diane  Duval! 
907-479-3193 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

August  19  -  22, 1990 

Wellesley  SACC  Project  will  provide 

the  training  at  this  SACC  Leadership 

Institute  In  Boone  NC.  Fee  of  $155 

Includes  3  nights  lodging  and  meals. 

Contact  Marsha  Munn 

919-733^01. 
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ERLC 


CALIFORNIA 

July  25  -  27, 1990 

Uving  With  10-  TO  15-Year-Olds: 

A  Parent  Education  Curriculum 

Workshop 

Sponsored  by  The  Center  for  Early 
Adolescence  in  San  Francisco. 
Contact  Kitty  Dalton 
The  Center  for  Early  Adolescence 
The  University  of  NC  at  Chapel  Hill 
Suite  211,  Carr  Mill  Mall 
Carrboro.  NC  27510 
919-966-1148 

October  6, 1990 

Third  Annual  LA  CSAC  Chapter 

Conf.  at  Peck  Park  in  San  Pedro 
Contact  Jan  Zatorski 
213^5-4880 

October  13, 1990 

Annual  Tri^ounty  CSAC  Chapter 

Conference  for  San  Bernadino, 
Orange,  and  Riverside  counties 
Contact  Debbie  Causse 
714«7&-2187 


GEORGIA 

October  20, 1990 
SACC  Seminar 

Contact  Karen  Lavender 
Georgia  Southern  University 
Landrum  Box  8112 
Statesboro,  GA  30460 
912-681-5189 


September  29, 1990 

Oregon  SACC  Alliance  Cor^.  jrence 

Linn-Benton  Com.  College  in  Albany 

Contact  Cofleen  Dyrud 

SACC  Prcject,  Dept  of  Education 

700  Pringle  Parkway  SE 

Salem,  OR  97310 

503-378-5585 


PENNSYLVANIA 

July  26-27,1990 

Fifth  Annual  SACC  Conference 

When  Schoors  Out  -  What  Then? 

Contact  Lancaster  YWCA 
Attn:  Marcie  Gluntz 
110  North  Lime  St 
Lancaster,  PA  17602 
717-393-1735 


TEXAS 

October  25-26, 1990 

SACC  Conference  in  San  Antonio 

Contact  Nancy  Baker 

Corporate  Child  Development  Fund 

4029  Capital  of  Texas  Hwy.  S. 

Ste  102,  Austin  TX  78704-7920 

512-440-8555 
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The  Nowslettar  for  School-Ago  Care  Professionals 


Look  at  Circles  from  All  Angles 
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C/rcfo*  CM  b*  challmnging  m»  thim  group  of  »ehool-agon  tKteovmr  kt  tM*  "Pan  Thru  tho  Hoop"  gamo.  WHhout 
lotting  go  of  OMch  othon'  hmndt,  ihey  try  to  got  thok  bodht  thru  tho  hoop.  Ono  by  ono,  thoy  roarrmtgo  and 
contort  thoir  arm*,  log*,  and  hmada  to  fit  thru  tho  vortical  hoop  till  tho  wfta/«  drdo  ofkldo  havo  done  H.  Thia  la  a 
gamo  tturt  domonatrataa  that  It  takoa  all  of  u •  working  cooporatlvoly  togothor  to  got  thlnga  dono  and  havo  fun 
whilo  wo  do  HI 
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Coming  Full  Circle: 
SAC  in  the  Center 


How  important  Is  school-age  care?  Does 
it  really  provide  a  service  that  helps 
school-agers?  Their  families?  The 
community  at  large?  SAC  professionals 
Involved  in  the  dally  ''chaos"  may  wonder 
what  good  SAC  does.  The  bigger  picture 
of  hew  SAC  shapes,  influences,  and 
changes  the  world,  may  l)ecome  blurred 
at  times.  This  Is  because  the  bigger 
picture  of  SAC  is  made  up  of  small, 
sometimes  minute,  sometimes  seemingly 
insignificant  and  simple  events. 

School-age  care  is  not  simply  about 
taking  care  of  kids  between  the  ''more 
important"  parts  of  their  life:  home  and 
school.  SAC  is  notjust  a  resting  spot, 
not  just  a  parking  lot  and  not  just  a 
waiting  room. 

Joel  Rubin,  school-age  care  professional 
in  Massachusetts,  v^'ites:  ''The  relaxed 
pace  of  (school-age)  child  care 
programming  and  the  relative  freedom 
from  curricular  deadlines,  provide 
chances  rarely  available  in  other  kinds  of 
schooling,  to  follow  a  natural  learning 
process  paced  to  the  emergence  of 
issues  that  genuinely  interest  children. 
This  makes  school-age  child  care  an 
exceptional  place  for  critical  and  creative 
thinking  to  develop."  (see  page  5) 

In  Alaska,  school-agers  (see  page  10) 
travelled  back  in  time  to  discover  their 
heritage,  tl^eir  own  creativity,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  two.  This 
project  gave  school-agers  an  experience 
that  does  not  easily  fit  into  either  our 
present  school  or  home  models.  Both 
schools  and  homes  seem  inundated  with 
too  much  to  accomplish  and  too  few 
adults  to  interact  with  and  guide  the 
children  through  experiences  that  allow 
for  a  slower,  individual  pace.  This  is  a 
pace  that  allows  for  finding  their  own 
ideas  and  expressing  those  ideas  in  their 
own  way.  SAC  can  provide  the  slower 
pace,  the  resources  and  the  adult- 
focused  attention  that  children  need  to 
find  their  own  way. 


In  one  Minnesota  school  district  (see 
page  3),  the  SAC  programs  reflect  an 
awareness  of  how  important  healthy 
eating  is  to  the  overall  well  being  of  the 
school-agers,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
group.  This  reflection  is  carried  out  both 
in  the  provision  of  healthy  snacks  and  in 
their  teaching  children  the  effects  of 
healthy  and  unheathy  eating.  The  staff 
are  aware  of  the  immediate  and  long-term 
effects;  they  are  the  models4n-action  and 
the  transmitters  of  this  healthy  food 
knowledge.  This  Is  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  muiti-mlilion  dollar  advertising  of  fast 
food,  mostly  too  high  in  sugar,  fat  and 
salt  that  is  marketed  to  children.  (See 
page  14). 

In  New  York,  one  school-age  program, 
housed  in  a  senior  citizens  center,  has 
both  informal  and  formal 
intergenerational  activities.  Both  seniors 
and  school-agers  benefit  from 
interactions  with  each  other  that  they 
probably  would  not  get  othenwise.  Tlie 
school-age  program  brings  together  two 
ends  of  continuum  to  form  a  much 
needed  whole. 

SAC  has  the  luxury  of  asking  such 
questions  as  *'Do  you  really  need  to  be  in 
control  of  a  situation?  Can  you  let  tlie 
kids  go  at  times?  is  it  okay  not  to  stick 
strictly  to  the  rules?  Do  you  have  to 
finish  "the  way  you*re  supposed  to"  and 
•on  time"?  Is  it  okay  not  to  be  over- 
cautious? If  you  have  safety  foremost  in 
your  mind,  is  it  okay  to  let  some  "chaos" 
into  a  situation?"  (See  page  6)  With  that 
luxury  comes  the  opportunity  to  have 
children  try  their  wings,  be  foolish,  make 
mistakes,  not  be  goaKoriented,  just  do 
nothing  and  have  no  purpose.  In  many 
homes,  the  opportunity  to  do  these 
simple  things  are  no  longer  viable.  We 
are  a  nation  that  emphasizes  goals, 
purpose,  work,  pleasure  only  if  it  has  an 
ultimate  good,  and  time  management. 
School-agers  (and  adults)  desperately 
need  time-space  to  be  othenwise. 

Schoohage  care  is  also  inclusive. 
Massachusettes  became  the  first  state 
to  convene  an  all  day  "Special  Needs  in 
SACC"  conference  this  May.  (See  page 
12).  An  increasing  number  of  babies  are 


surviving  neonatal  Intensive  care  and 
growing  up  Into  school-agers.  Thus  we 
have  a  larger  number  of  schod-agers  who 
are  in  wheelchairs,  wearing  braces,  using 
continuous  oxygen,  hearing  aids,  and 
other  special  equipment  and  who  have 
other  special  needs. 

While  schools,  and  other  activities  for 
school-agers,  address  only  their  focus 
(i.e.  academics),  SAC  looks  at  the  many 
needs  of  the  child  and  integrates  them 
into  a  whole.  TWs  is  done  by  provision  of 
services,  networking,  acting  as  a  catalyst 
and  as  a  liaison;  by  extending  and 
expanding  from  the  center  to  outer  edges 
of  the  circle. 

School-age  care,  as  a  concept,  has  been 
influenced  by  the  summer  play  schools 
that  began  in  NYC  in  1917.  Their 
purpose  was  for  socialization  when  kids 
were  out  of  school  and  did  not  have 
opportunities  to  play  with  each  other.  It 
is  on  this  rich  heritage  that  SAC 
continues  its  central  position  in  the  daily 
lives  of  school-agers. 

*'One  friend,  one  person  (one  school-age 
professional)  who  is  truly  understanding, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  listen  to  us  as 
we  consider  our  problems,  can  change 
our  whole  outlook  on  the  worid."  (See 
page  13) 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 
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WHAT'S  FOR 
SNACK? 

by  Janice  Jordan 

"What's  for  snack?"  asks  Loran  as  he 
bursts  into  the  after-school  room, 
Loran's  question  is  a  common  one.  It's 
a  way  to  say  hello  as  kids  begin  shifting 
gears  from  school  time  to  care  time. 
And,  of  course,  it's  a  way  to  find  out 
what  there  is  to  eat.  After-school  snack 
provides  a  good  opportunity  for  kids  to 
relax,  talk  over  the  day's  events,  and 
refuel.  And  snack  also  provides  the 
opportunity  to  teach  kids  that  how  they 
feel  has  a  lot  to  do  with  what  they  eat. 

At  our  SACC  program  there  is  no  pop,  no 
candy,  and  no  sugar.  We  believe  better 
behavior  is  the  result.  Think  about  the 
times  during  the  year  when  the  Iev3ls  of 
unacceptable  child  behavior  are  the 
highest  The  Christmas  holidays.  Easter. 
And  how  about  Halloween?  What  are 
children  eating  during  these  times?  In  a 
word  —  sugar.  More  sugar  than  at  any 
other  time  during  the  entire  school  year. 

Halloween  at  our  program  is  dreaded  by 
staff  members  because  the  children's 
behavior  becomes  extremely  aggressive. 
More  fights  break  out  after  the 
classroom  Halloween  parties  and  the 
day  after  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  "Sugar  madness",  we  call  it. 

For  a  1978  study  of  an  elementary 
school  in  Georgia,  the  school  lunch 
program  served  only  natural  whole 
foods.  No  processed  sugars;  no  white 
flour;  and  lots  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  children's  after-lunch 
behavior  changed  dramatically. 
Observers  noticed  that  the  kids  acted 
much  less  aggressively,  they  were  more 
attentive,  more  calm  and  peaceful. 
Playground  fights  and  hyperactivity  were 
significantly  reduced. 

Eating  healthy  foods,  scientists  tell  us, 
keeps  the  body  in  balance.  A  body  out 
of  balance  has  nutrient  deficiencies 
which  can  cause  confusion,  fatigue. 


inritability  and  other  mental  problems 
ranging  from  poor  concentration  to 
depression. 

Good,  healthful  foods  can  help  kids  feel 
and  act  better.  Give  the  kids  In  your 
care  every  opportunity  to  be  their  best. 
They  deserve  good  food  to  l)elp  maintain 
balanced  bodies.  Remember,  a  body  In 
balance  is  healthy  and  happy;  a  body  out 
of  balance  is  sad  and  aggressive.  Good 
food  makes  peaceful  people. 

The  disease-food  connection  is  slowly 
gaining  recognition.  Studies  confinm  that 
high  blood  pressure  is  found  in  children 
as  young  as  ten.  Heart  disease  begins 
in  childhood.  Because  of  poor  eating 
habits  and  lack  of  exercise  children 
today  are  more  overweight  than  ever. 
You  can  teach  health  by  serving  snacks 
low  in  fat  and  sugar;  whole,  natural 
foods.  You  can  make  snack  time  a 
pleasant  experience  for  the  children  in 
your  care. 

.A  study  in  1982  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  says  the  foods  we 
eat  are  responsible  for  40%  of  cancers 
in  men  and  70%  of  cancers  in  women.  A 
more  recent  study  by  Comell  University 
found  that  a  plant-based  diet  is  more 
likely  to  promote  good  health  and  reduce 
the  risks  of  cancer,  heart  problems  and 
other  diseases.  What  you  feed  the 
children  does  make  a  difference. 
Cruciferous  vegetables  —  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  collards  —  can  reduce 
the  chance  of  healthy  cells  becoming 
cancerous.  Vitamin  C,  found  in 
abundance  in  citais  fruits,  green 
peppers,  and  broccoli,  reduces  plaque 
build  up  in  the  blood  that  can  eventually 
lead  to  heart  disease.  Soy  foods  can 
actually  lower  high  cholesterol.  Try  soy 
drinks,  cheeses  and  ice  creams.  Beta 
carotene,  another  cancer  fighter.  Is 
available  in  yellow,  orange,  and  red 
fruits,  leafy  green  vegetables,  and 
carrots. 

Be  an  advocate  for  good  health.  Our 
children  desen/e  to  leam  how  to  have 
the  most  healthy  body  possible.  Buy 
and  serve  natural,  organically  grown 
foods.  And  keep  in  mind  that  food 


should  never  be  used  to  reward  or 
punish.  Food  is  fuel  for  the  body.  If  we 
can  teach  children  this  we  woukJ  go  far 
toward  eliminating  diseases  of  over  and 
under  eating. 

To  encourage  kids  to  eat  new  foods: 

1)  Involve  them  in  food  shopping  and 
preparing  snacks. 

2)  Encourage  older  kids  to  teach  younger 
children  sound  eating  habits. 

3)  Display  weight  and  height  charts  and 
posters  about  good  health. 

4)  Be  a  role  model. 

Here  is  a  delicious,  easy  to  make  snack 
that  will  put  you  and  your  kids  on  the 
road  to  good  health, 

STRAWBERRY  SHAKE 
Place  1  cup  fresh  almond  milk  ,  2 
frozen  bananas  and  6  fresh  or  frozen 
strawbenries  in  blender.  Blend  until  thick 
and  creamy.  For  a  thinner  shake  use  1 
1/2  bananas.  Makes  one  large  shake. 

FRESH  ALMOND  MILK 
Place  1/4  cup  blanched  almonds  in 
blender  with  1  cup  cold  water.  2 
teaspoons  pure  maple  syrxjp  may  also 
be  added.  Run  blender  at  high  speed  for 
2-3  minutes  until  d  thick  white  milk  has 
fomned.  If  you  are  going  to  drink  almond 
milk  straight,  strain  it  through  a  fine 
sieve.  If  there  is  a  lot  of  pulp,  you  have 
not  blended  long  enough.  If  you  are 
going  to  use  the  milk  in  a  shake,  there  is 
no  need  to  strain.  (Fron)  FIT  FOR  UFEby 
Harvey  and  Marilyn  Diamond)  Bon 
Appetitl... 

Janice  Jordan  is  coordinator  of  SACC 
program  for  the  school  district  In 
Wayzata,  MN  which  serves  400  school 
agers  in  6  schools. 

See  references  on  page  11  and  more 
healthy  snacks  on  page  4. 
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Healthy  Snacks 
For  Fall  Fun 

byValeiieWStoodt 

Yogurt,  cheese,  ice  cream  and  pudding 
are  among  the  favorite  foods  of  sixth  to 
twelfth  graders,  according  to  a  1989 
national  suivey  sponsored  by  Kellogg 
Company.  Other  healthy  foods  favored 
by  this  age  group  and  third  through  6th 
graders  Included  potatoes,  milk,  fmlts, 
fnjit  juices,  meat  and  bread. 

SACC  providers  can  use  this  infomnation 
to  create  healthy  snacks  using  foods 
children  enjoy  and  are  more  likely  to  eat. 

"Snacking  can  be  very  important  to  the 
total  nutrition  plan  of  a  child,''  said 
Susan  DuPraw,  a  registered  dietician 
and  nutrition  education  consultant  with 
the  Dairy  Council  of  Wisconsin. 
"Children  need  more  nutrients  and 
calories  because  they  are  or  the/re 
growing.  If  they  are  not  hungry  at  meal 
time,  you  can  make  up  nutrients  with 
healthy  snacking/ 

A  nutritious  snack  should  include  two  of 
the  four  food  groups:  dairy  foods,  meat, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  bread.  To 
make  li  easier  for  children  to  avoid  the 
temptation  of  convenience  foods,  which 
often  contain  more  sugar,  salt  and  fat, 
make  nutritious  snacks  convenient. 
Peel  and  section  oranges.  Keep 
vegetables  cut  and  chilled  in  the 
refrigerator.  Make  and  keep  individual 
frozen  juice  pops  in  the  freezer  or  yogurt 
in  the  refrigerator. 

Try  these  fun,  healthy  snacks  that 
children  will  enjoy  making  themselves, 
with  some  supervision. 


Chftflftfl  Cfftatufes* 

Whole  wheat  bread;  cheese  slices;  and 
cookie  cutters. 

Cut  fun  shapes  out    cheese.  Place 
cheese  shapes  on  slices  of  bread.  Turn 


oven  or  toaster  oven  on  and  set  on 
"broir,  Put  bread  In  oven,  using  oven 
mitts.  Watch  the  cheese  creatures 
change  shapel 


Banaiw  Bim  Rm* 

2  wholewheat  buns;  1/4  cup  natural 
peanut  butter,  2  bananas;  raisins;  and 
all-fruit  jam. 

Open  buns  with  table  knife.  Spread  half 
the  peanut  butter  on  Inside  of  each  bun. 
Spread  one  side  of  bun  with  jam. 
Sprinkle  other  side  with  raisins.  Place 
peeled  banana  in  the  bun*.  Close  bun 
and  enjoy  your  banana  "dog". 


Peach  Cow* 

2  ripe  peaches  or  4  canned  peach 
halves;  1  peeled  banana;  8  oz.  carton 
plain  yogurt;  5  Ice  cubes,  1  cup  milk; 
and  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Put  all  ingredients  in  a  blender.  Make 
sure  the  top  is  on.  Tum  the  blender  on 
at  medium  speed.  Blend  until  smooth 
and  bubbly.  (Makes  4  servings) 


Grape  Ape 

2  peeled  bananas;  1  cup  unsweetened 
grape  juice;  2  1/2  cups  cold  milk;  1  cup 
ice  cubes 

Put  all  ingredients  in  a  blender.  Make 
sure  the  top  is  on.  Tum  the  blender  on 
at  medium  speed.  Blend  until  smooth 
and  bubbly.  Sprinkle  with  fresh  shredded 
coconut  if  desired. 

•  Recipes  are  from  'Come  Cook  VWtfi  Me"  by  Carolyn 
Co§ts      Prnnela  Smith.  Used  wHh  permission. 

Valeria  W  Stoodt  l«  Cotranunication 
Spedaibt  for  th«  Dairy  Council  of 
Witconftin,  Inc  which  Is  a  noiHirvfIt 
nutrition  oducation  aaaodation  twing 
Wisconsin,  tl^  northsm  17  counUss  of 
Illinois  and  Uks  County,  Indiana, 


A-Round  Snack 
Time 

Spread  mini-sized  bagels  with  butter, 
cream  cheese  or  all  fruit  jam. 

Insert  a  pretzel  stick  into  a  "tunneP  of 

Piag  RgU"dS-  Cover  English  muffin 
halves  with  pizza  sauce.  Shred 
mozzarella  cheese.  Cover  sauce  with 
cheese.  Sprinkle  Pannesan  cheese  on 
top  and  bake  until  pizzas  are  hot  and 
bubbly, 

A^found  Halloween:  Bake  your  favorite 
cake  in  an  eight  or  nine  inch  round 
greased,  floured  cake  pan.  When  cake 
cools,  spread  with  cream  cheese 
frosting,  tinted  with  a  few  drops  of 
orange  juice.  Create  a  jack-o-lantem 
face  with  raisins  to  fomn  its  eyes,  nose, 
smile  and  hat. 

Cream  Cheese  Frosting:  Soften  3  oz. 
cream  cheese.  Beat  cream  cheese 
together  with  1 1/2  tablespoons  milk, 
1/4  cup  honey,  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Read  Hie  Biggest  Pumpkin  Ever  (1984), 
by  Steven  Kroll,  illustrated  by  Jene 
Bqssett,  Holiday  House. 

bananas  width-wise  into 
rounds.  Insert  a  tooth- 
pick into  each  round. 
Dip  into  caished  cereal 
or  granola  toppings. 

Peanut  Butter  Bails:  Roll  finger-fulls  of 
your  favorite  peanut  butter  cookie  dough 
into  very  round  balls,  approximately  1 
inch  In  diameter.  Stick  your  thumb  into 
every  cookie  round.  Bake  cookies  at 
375  degrees  for  10-12  minutes.  After 
baking,  insert  a  jelly  dollop  into  every 
round  hole. 

Make  pancakes  and  read  Journey  Cake, 

Hoi  (1953)  by  Ruth  Sawyer,  illustrated 
by  Robert  McCloskey.  N.Y.:  Viking  Press. 
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THINKING  ABOUT 
...  THINKING! 

by  Joel  Rubin 

Heard  the  kids  say  the  following  lately: 
"You  hurt  me^  "Sorry,  I  didn't  mean 
to",  "Let's  go  play  outdoors ^  "Can  I 
have  a  turn  after  you"?  Children  at 
play  use  phrases  like  these  to  connect 
with  one  another.  Child  care  profes- 
sionals call  these  methods  "using  your 
words',  (Instead  of  pushing,  grabbing 
and  screaming),  often  without  realizing 
how  this  fosters  the  process  of 
thought  through  which  kids  become 
socially  skilled. 

SACC  professionals  may  have  the  best 
opportunity  in  the  entire  educational 
system  for  developing  children's 
thinking  skills  -  their  consciousness 
and  often  don't  even  know  it. 

A  special  opportunity  to  hear  what's 
on  a  kid's  mind  exists  in  SACC.  The 
relaxed  pace  of  child  care  program- 
ming and  the  relative  freedom  from 
curricular  deadlines,  provide  chances, 
rarely  available  in  other  kinds  of 
schooling,  to  follow  a  natural  learning 
process  paced  to  the  emergence  of 
issues  that  genuinely  Interest  children. 
This  makes  school-age  child  care  an 
exceptional  place  for  critical  and 
creative  thinking  to  develop. 

What  is  Criticat  and  Creative  Think- 
ing? Why  ift  It  Important? 

Crrtical  thinking  uses  reason  to  justity 
action  and  belief.  Creative  thinking  is 
an  attitude  that,  welcoming  difference, 
finds  a  use  for  it.  An  ability  to  reason 
over  and  make  good  use  of  differ- 
ences is  a  key  to  success  in  life. 
Racism,  divorce,  war  and  economic 
crisis  are  but  a  few  of  the  disasters 
that  have  resulted  from  adult  misun- 
derstanding and  failure  to  successfully 
cope  with  differences. 

Today's  children  have  to  and  will  have 
to  recognize  and  think  their  way 


through  these  and  many  other  ob- 
stacles in  order  to  make  It  in  life. 
Schools  can't  teach  children  the 
answer  to  every  problem.  In  the  real 
worid,  many  of  the  most  Important 
problems  don't  have  a  single  right 
answer.  SAC  can  help  kids  develop 
the  creativity  and  Judgment  to  cope 
with  unfamiliar  situations  and  open- 
ended  problems.  Typical  school-age 
activities  such  as  recycling  junk  Into 
art  and  mending  disagreements  with 
one's  playmates  are  excellent  and 
age-appropriate  ways  to  do  this.  The 
opportunity  kids  get  to  come  up  with  or 
sort  through  play  themes  and  project 
choices  in  chiki  care  put  crrtical  and 
creative  thinking  to  use  and  provide  a 
lifelong  foundation  for  handling  issues 
of  difference  and  change. 


How  Do  We  Racoffliiza  and  Foster 
Critical  and  Croativo  Thinking 

1t  Offer  predictions,  reminders  and 
encouragement  to  help  children 
anticipate  ripe  moments.  Becoming 
skitlfol  requires  both  practice  and 
thought.  Success  does  not  come  at 
once,  rt  takes  time  to  develop:  "What 
do  you  think  will  happen  if  the  two  of 
you  continue  to  play  so  roughly?" 
"What  do  you  say  when  you  hurt 
someone?"  "You  did  a  really  good  Job 
of  saying  what  you  needed."  "Would 
you  like  to  make  a  suggestion?" 

1'  Allow  and  promote  natural  opportu- 
nities to  practtee.  Kids'  outward 
competence  increases  as  they  take- 
on,  or  internalize,  some  of  the  critical 
role  adults  must  at  first  provide:  using 
words  to  set  limits  with  a  bossy 
playmate,  offering  to  share,  and 
getting  the  adult  to  intervene,  (instead 
of  hitting  the  child  v/ho  made  them 
angry).  With  practice,  children  grow 
able  to  take  care  of  many  problems 
and  become  less  needy  of  adult 
intervention.  The  child's  understand- 
ing of  social  ideas  and  behaviors 
grows  into  the  competence  of  thinking 
to  apologize  for  accidents,  discussing 
ways  of  sharing  playthings  and 
proposing  activities  for  the  group  to 


decide  on. 

t  Look  for  Signs  of  Readiness. 
Growth  is  not  an  even  process.  Each 
child  and  each  group  of  children 
presents  (ts  own  unique  pattern  of 
strong  points  and  weaknesses  as 
these  skills  develop.  Just  short  of 
competence,  (the  ability  to  consis- 
tently do  something  on  one's  own), 
lies  that  realm  of  "readiness"  where, 
given  a  supportive  social  context,  the 
child  can  successfolly  perform. 

Teiilng  the  adult  "I  want  to  play  with 
her  car  but  she  won't  let  me"  and 
asking  for  help  to  work  it  out  is  a  great 
improvenri^nt  over  grabbing  from  a 
playmate.  '!'m  afraid  if  I  let  her  use 
my  markers  she'll  lose  them"  ex- 
presses a  concern  that  can  be 
negotiated.  "Can  ynu  tell  us  when  five 
minutes  are  up  so  it'i!  be  his  turn  to 
use  the  ball?"  is  a  question  asked  by 
a  kindergartener  who  has  already  had 
a  great  deal  of  practice  In  the  art  of 
sharing  and  the  uses  of  time.  Time  is 
also  being  used  (along  with  writing 
skills  and  a  sense  of  territory)  by  the 
child  who  says:  "I  want  to  finish  this 
puzzle  later,  how  do  you  spell  'Do  not 
touch'?"  The  child  who  asks:  "Can  I 
pass  out  the  milk?"  knows  the  snack- 
time  routine  and  wants  to  count  as  a 
capable  individual  connected  in  an 
important  way  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  group.  As  individual  schoohagers 
show  signs  of  increasing  readiness, 
the  adult  steps  back  from  "doing" 
(providing  a  model)  and  acts  more  to 
encourage  them  (like  a  coach), 
allowing  children  greater  responsibility 
for  accomplishing  some  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  each  day. 


Wavs  To  Foster  Critical  and  Creative 
Ihbllitag 

Our  presence,  support  and  ability  to 
set  behavioral  limits  can  help  children 
to  feel  safe  enough  to  risk  confronta- 
tions and  to  both  make  and  fix  the 
mistakes  that  are  a  necessary 

Continued  on  page  11 
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Keeping  Your 
Hand  on  the  Play 
Control  Button  - 
Can  You  Do  It  and 
Still  Have  Fun? 

by  James  Therrell 

Dear  MR.  PLAY:  "Sometimes  I  have 
problems  controlling  kids-~you 
know,  things  get  a  little  crazy.  In  one 
moment  I  have  control,  in  the  next 
moment  I  don't.  I*m  feeling  really 
frustrated  about  playing  any  games 
with  the  kids.  How  can  I  maintain 
better  control  of  the  kids  . . .  and 
still  have  fun?"  —Frantic  in  Ft 
Worth 

Dear  FRANTIC:  Control  is  a  hot,  hot 
topic  these  days.  It  could  easily  be 
voted  the  major  headache  afflicting 
play  leaders  today.  Most  everyone  I 
talk  with  would  like  to  have  more 
control — like  it's  a  magic  wand  that 
would  solve  even  the  worst  of 
situations.  Well  it  is  nice,  but  it's 
definitely  a  two-edged  sword  .  . . 

On  the  one  hand,  you  need  to  be 
able  to  exercise  control  with  your 
group  in  the  following  game  or 
activity  situations: 

c«b  Whenever  the  kids  become  over- 
stimulated,  out-of-hand,  and 
hopefully  before  any  unsafe 
conditions  develop-Hike  the 
potential  for  major  collisions  and 
crashes; 

Gfte  When  you  want  to  gain  their 
attention; 

d*>  When  you  want  to  describe;  and 
demonstrate; 

(*b  When  you  want  to,  while  in 
progress,  voice  warning  messages; 

dto  When  you  begin  the  ending,  and 


When  you  want  to  make  changes 
or  adaptations  mid-way  or  for  the 
next  version  or  round. 

Because  safety  is  such  a  central 
Issue  In  play  leadership,  keeping 
control  of  your  kids  becomes  an 
essential  skill.  The  time  for 
exercising  control  is  when  a  few 
kids,  not  the  entire  group,  are  acting 
bored,  are  Inattentive,  or  anxious, 
squirming,  pushing,  hitting,  not 
listening,  or  eyes  wandering.  One  of 
the  cardinal  rules  for  maintaining 
control  is:  Maintain  Active 
Listening  Through  Intent  Eye 
Contact. 

That  is:  intent  eye  contact  from  you 
to  them  and  from  them  to  you.  When 
kids  begin  to  lose  eye  contact, 
chaos  is  sure  to  follow.  It  only  takes 
one  or  two  kids  to  detract  in  a  big 
way  from  the  rest  of  the  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  famous 
psychologist  of  stress,  Hans  Selye, 
says,  you  never  really  have  any 
c:>ntrol  over  what  happens.  So  when 
I  think  I've  developed  a  measure  of 
control ...  I  think  I'm  doing  pretty 
darn  well!  But  when  things  do  seem 
frustratingly  out  of  control,  I  remenrv 
ber  what  Hans  said,  and  I  don't 
worry  about  it  so  much — be  happy! 
(Credit  this  to  Bobby  McFerrinl) 


In  other  words,  don't  make  too  big  a 
deal  out  of  control.  Yes,  it's 
important,  especially  safety — wise, 
but  often  adults  perceive  kids  as 
being  out  of  control  much  of  the 
time.  Yet,  that's  when  a  game  or 
activity  can  be  really  fun,  playful,  and 
very  memorablel 

It's  a  fi  le  line,  so  you  need  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  what  your 
objectives  are.  Do  you  really  need  to 
be  in  control  of  a  situation?  Can  you 
let  the  kids  go  at  times?  Is  it  okay 
not  to  stick  strictly  to  the  rules?  Do 
you  have  to  finish  "the  way  you're 
supposed  to"  and  "on  time"?  Is  it 
okay  not  to  be  over-cautious?  If  you 
have  safety  foremost  in  your  mind, 
then  it's  okay  to  let  some  "chaos" 
into  a  situation.  Now  you  can  reduce 
your  stress,  take  a  few  full  breaths, 
and  continue  to  enjoy  kids  more  and 
more. 

NOTE:  PIsase  send  your  questions  to: 
Mr.  Play,  c/o  Professional  Play  Leaders 
Association,  POB  1891.  Paclfica,  OA 
94044,  415/359-7331.  Therreii  Is  a 
regular  SAN  columnist,  national  seminar 
and  keynote  presenter,  provider  of  one- 
day  Certification  of  Professional  Play 
Leaders,  and  is  the  author  of  "HOW  TO 
PLAY  WITH  KIDS"  (Includes  C.O.O.L. 
KIDS,  PLAYING  FOR  K.E.E.P.S.,  and  HOT 
GAMES").  See  page  15  for  order 
information. 


a. 
c 
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What's  on  Their 
Minds?  Sex?? 

by  Mary  Widoff 

If  you  accept  Freud's  "latency" 
theory,  you  believe  third  graders 
haven't  the  slightest  interest  in 
sexuality-  While  it's  true  that  mar)y 
children  of  this  age  hesitate  to  ask 
adults  questions  about  sex,  it's  not 
due  to  lack  of  interest 

On  the  contrary,  eight  and  nine  year 
olds  are  bursting  with  unanswered 
questions  -  typically  unasked  - 
questions  about  sex.  The  reality  is, 
they've  often  learned  the  subject  is 
not  okay  to  discuss.  A  few 
disapproving  looks,  or  shocked, 
angry  responses  are  all  it  takes  to 
drive  the  message  home. 

Within  the  school-age  program  or  at 
home,  the  adults  may  have  worked 
hard  to  establish  an  environment 
which  supports  and  encourages 
communication.  But  remember, 
school-agers  are  immersed  in  the 
outside  world  which  brings  many 
influences  into  their  lives.  Like  it  or 
not,  societal  attitudes  toward  the 
discussion  of  sexual  issues  are  still 
fraught  with  guilt,  embarrassment, 
shame,  fear  and  more. 

So  school-agers  may  need  adults  to 
prod  a  bit  more  to  get  the 
conversation  flowing.  No  need  to 
force  the  issue  -  but  reminders  that 
adults  are  open  and  willing  to  talk 
can  help  get  the  conversation  going. 
The  following  are  typical  8  -  9  year- 
olds  questions  {and  possible  -  not 
absolute  -  responses)  which  are 
often  left  unshared  between  adults 
who  care  for  and  about  them  and 
children. 


Q.  How  old  do  you  have  to  be  to 
have  a  baby? 

A.  As  soon  as  a  girl  begins  to 


menstruate,  she  is  able  to  have  a 
baby.  Some  girls  begin 
nr>enstruatlng  as  young  as  11*.  Just 
because  she  is  old  enough  to 
become  pregnant  doesn't  mean  she 
is  ready  to  be  a  mother.  Being  a 
parent  is  a  big  job.  It's  best  for  girls 
to  wait  until  they  are  grown  up 
before  they  have  babies. 


Q.  What  about  boys?  When  can 
they  become  fathers? 

A-  As  soon  as  a  boy  begins  to  make 
sperm,  he  can  cause  a  pregnancy. 
Many  boys  start  making  sperm 
around  13  or  14.  But  again,  just 
because  he's  physically  able  to 
make  a  baby,  doesn't  mean  he's 
ready  for  the  responsibilities  of 
fatherhood. 


Q.  When  will  my  breasts  grow? 

A.  Different  people  develop  at 
different  times.  You're  getting  close 
to  the  age  when  your  body  will  begin 
changing  ...  including  breasts  getting 
bigger.  I  was  aboiit  12  when  I 
started  developing.  Maybe  you'll 
take  after  me. 


Q.  Do  boys  have  periods? 

A.  No.  Remember  that  a  period  is 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  lining  that 
develops  in  a  woman's  uterus. 


Q.  Why  is  my  penis  so  small? 

A.  Your  penis  is  just  the  right  size 
for  your  age.  As  you  get  older  and 
start  developing,  your  penis  will  get 
bigger. 

Q.  Brian's  sister  is  having  a  baby 
and  she's  not  even  married.  How 
can  that  be? 

A.  If  a  man  and  a  woman  have 
intercourse,  whether  they  are 


married  or .  .  ..t,  the  woman  might  get 
pregnant  I  believe  it's  important  to 
be  married  before  having  a  baby.  I 
think  that's  the  best  way  for  a  family 
to  live  together. 


Q.  Keisey  got  in  trouble  for  saying 

f  -  -  k.  What  does  that  mean? 

A.  it's  a  mean  word  for  intercourse. 
It*s  usually  said  in  anger,  or  to  hurt 
someone's  feelings. 

Children  can  be  pretty  resourceful. 
If  they  really  want  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  yet  presume  they 
can't  approach  the  significant  adults 
in  their  lives,  they'll  find  other  ways 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Some  of 
which  may  be  useless.  Or 
inappropriate.  Or  harmful. 

So,  a  good  rule  of  thumb  is:  Rle 
Freud's  conclusion  under 
"insufficient  data"  and  keep  talking 
to  the  school-agers. 


Mary  Widoff  is  Education  Director  at 
PPALC  In  Eugene,  Oregon.  Used  with 
pemiission.  May  be  reproduced  as  a 
parent  handout. 

A  three-part  series  on  planning  anu 
implementing  a  Sex  Education  Class  in 
SACC  can  be  found  In  the  January/ 
February  '84.  March/April  '84  and  May/ 
June  *84  issues  of  SAN.  A  four-page 
reprint  of  ail  three  articles  can  be 
ordered  by  sending  $4  and  a  self- 
addressed  envelop  to  SAN-SEC,  POB 
121036.  Nashville.  TN  37212. 
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Circles,  Spirals,  Spins  &  Wheels 


Round  Hopscotch 


Try  these  two  variations,  or  just  design 
your  own,  with  chaik  on  the  sidewalk. 


Rolling-Pin  Race 

Divide  into  teams  of  two.  Lie  on  the 
ground,  on  back,  head  to  head,  with 
arms  outstretched,  so  that  hands  link 
together  over  heads.  Teams  have  to  roll 
from  the  starting  to  the  finishing  line. 


If  their  hands  separate,  they  have  to 
stop  and  re-connect  before  continuing. 
The  pair  reaching  the  finish  line  first 
wins. 


Round  About 

Players  hold  hands  in  a  circle.  Without 
letting  go  of  their  hands,  players  twist 
themselves  up  by  going  in,  over,  under 
and  through  each  other's  arms.  After 
they  are  sufficiently  twisted,  they 
untangle  themselves  without  letting  go 
of  their  hands,  until  they  are  back  into  a 
circle  again. 


Acorn  Berets 

Put  a  round  acorn 
top  on  the  tip  of  one 
finger  or  toe.  Draw  a 
face  on  finger  or  toe, 
under  the  aconn  hat. 


Dancing  Circles 

Using  various  colors  of  thick  felt-tipped 
markers,  each  person  draws  a  circle  on 
a  3X5  index  card.  Circles  can  be 
small,  large, 
centered, 
off-center, 
or  to  the  top 
or  bottom, 
right  or  left 
side  of  the 
card.  The  more 

variety,  the  better.  Arrange  all  circles  on 
top  of  each  other,  so  they  seem  to 
progress  fron"^  one  to  the  next,  like  a 
deck  of  cards,  with  circles  going  from 
right  to  left,  or  from  top  to  bottom. 
Holding  the  left  or  right  side  of  the  stack 
of  cards,  flip  them  with  the  other  hand. 


Circles  will  dance  as  fast  as  they  are 
flipped. 


Circle  Spin 

Each  player,  sitting  in  a  circle,  counts 
off,  so  each  player  has  their  own 
number.  One  player  starts  a  frisbee 
spinning  upright  and  calls  a 
number.  The  player  with  that  number 
runs  into  the  center  to  keep  the  frisbee 
spinning.  After  each  spin,  the  spinner 
calls  another  number,  to  see  how  long 
they  can  keep  the  frisbee  spinning. 


Photos  in  the  Round 


Use  a  curtain  ring, 
from  a  drapery  pole, 
as  a  frame  for  a 
favorite  picture. 


Shoebox  Dominoes 
Round-off 

Collect  about  100  shoe  boxes.  Pain*  or 
decorate  them  in  varying  colors  and 
designs.  Arrange  them  on  end  in  a 
circular  formation,  with  boxes  on  the 
inside  closer  together.  Then  push  the 
first  box  into  the  next  box  to  start  the 
chain  reaction  of  the  toppling  boxes' 

Turntable  Tabloids 

Collect  old  record  players  with  broken 
arms  or  needles.  Poke  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  a  paper  plate  and  place  plate, 
like  a  record,  on  the  tunntable.  With 
plate  spinning  at  78,  45  or  33  speed, 
make  designs  with  markers  or  paint 
brushes,  using  various  colors  and 
strokes. 


Sewing  Buttons 

Weave  thin 
coated  wire 
(from  arts 
&  crafts 
store  or 
donated 
from  phone 
company) 
through  button 
holes,  adding  buttons  of  varying  sizes, 
shapes  and  textures,  to  makes  a  butlon 
sculpture.  Spools  and  beads  (cut  frcim 
drinking  straws)  can  be  added  for 
variety. 


ERIC 
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Circles,  Spirals,  Spins  &  Wheels 


Button,  Button,  Who's 
Got  The  Button? 

Players  sit  In  a  circle  with  arms  behind 
them,  passing  a  button  from  one  player 
to  the  next.  One  player  In  the  middle 
guesses  which  player  In  the  circle  has 
the  button  hidden  in  their  hand,  while 
players  in  the  circle  keep  passing  it  from 
hand  to  hand. 


To  make  it  more  challenging,  players  can 
pretend  to  pass  the  button,  even  if  they 
don't  really  have  it.  When  the  player 
with  the  button  is  guessed,  that  player 
gets  to  go  into  the  center  and  does  the 
guessing  as  the  game  continues. 


Bubbles  All  A-Round 

In  a  dishpan.  mix  water  with  some 
tempera  or  food  coloring  and  some 
dishwashing  detergent.  Fill  a  coffee 
scooper  with  the  soapy  mixture  and 
place  the  scooper  on  a  paper.  Blow  into 
the  mixture  with  a  straw  until  bubbles 
grow  out  of  the  scooper  and  onto  the 
paper  As  the  bubbles  pop,  they  will 
make  printsi 


Wind  Wheels 

Cut  a  circle 
out  of  oak 
tag  or 

sturdy  paper. 
Draw  another 
circle  in  the  center.  Divide  the  smaller 
circle  into  eight  equal  parts  by  drawing 
four  lines  through  it.  Cut  the  lines  with 
scissors.  Fold  each  triangle  outward  in 
opposite  directions.  Set  wheel  on 
ground  and  watch  It  roll  with  the  wind! 


Windy  Directions 

To  see  what  happens 
when  the  wind  blows 
''around  and  around 
and  upside  down," 
read  The  Turnaioiind 
Wind  (1988)  by  Amold 
Lobel,  Harper  and  Row, 
or  Who  Took  The 
Farmer's  Hat?  (1963)  by 
John  Nodset,  Harper  and  Row. 


A-Round  Collage 

Collect  plastic  lids  from  yogurt  and 
coffee.  Cut  out  circles  of  interesting 
wallpaper  pattems  and  textures  and  line 
the  inside  of  each  lid.  Glue  autumn 
treasures  of  weeds,  acoms,  smail  pine 
cones  or  twigs  onto  the  wallpaper.  Hang 
to  display. 


Computer  Rounds 

Edges  of  computer  paper,  with  millions 
of  holes,  can  be  glued,  sculpted,  curled, 
or  woven  together  with  yam.  They  can 
also  be  made  into  rings  and  connected 
into  huge  paper  sculptures  or  chains, 
depending  entirely  upon  ingenuity  and 
imagination. 


Spiral  Circles 

Cut  a  circle  out  of  a 
tear-resistant  paper. 
Start  cutting  from 
an  outside  edge 
and  cut  toward 
the  center  in  a 
spiral.  Attach 
a  thread  to 
the  top, 
stretch 
and 
hang 

as  a  windcatcher. 


Flying  in  Circles 

Mary  Victor  Baice  was  a  daredevil  pilot 
who  broke  land,  air  and  sea  speed 
records  and  was  once  an'ested  for  flying 
circles  around  the  Empire  State  Building. 
In  1929,  Baice  broke  the  24hour  record 
by  driving  alone  on  the  Montlhery  track 
near  Paris.  She  covered  more  than 
2,200  miles  at  an  average  of  90  mph,  a 
feat  that  also  broke  the  world  record  for 
the  greatest  non-stop  run  by  a  solo 
driver.  The  pioneer  race  car  driver, 
speed  boat  captain  and  pilot  once  said 
"going  slowly  always  makes  me  tired. 
Mary  Victor  Bruce  died  May,  1990  at  94 
years  of  age. 

Recreate  her  life 
in  a  circular  book 
or  in  theater-in-the- 
round  play.  For  a 
book,  cut  book 
pages  out  of  plain 
paper  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  circle. 

Write  the  story  from  the  center  of  the 
circle,  going  outwards  round  and  round. 
Write  the  play,  practice  it  and  perform  on 
a  stage  with  the  audience  sitting  com- 
pletely around  the  stage.  Visit  a  theatre- 
in-the  round  to  see  how  this  is  done. 

by  Nancy  Mahar.  See  p.  4  for  Abound 
Snack  T1m« . 

'Round  Hopscotch'  and  "Rolling  Pin  Race' 
are  from  The  V^orld's  Best  Street  and  Yard 
Games  (1989)  by  Glen  Vecchione.  N.Y. 
Sterling  Publishing  Co., 

'Round  About',  'Dancing  Circles',  Xircle 
Spin',  'Shoebox  Dominoes' and  'Turntetle 
Tabloids'  are  adapted  from  The  Incredible 
Indoor  Games  Book  (1982)  by  Bob  Gregson. 
California  David  S.  Lake  Publishers, 

'Wind  Wheels '  are  adapted  from  Cut.  Paste 
and  Color  Book  (1982)  by  Deborah  Apy. 
Colorado:  Current,  Inc. 
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Alaskans  Dig  into 
Past  to  Find  New 
Art  Experiences 

Many  children  in  school-age  child 
care  have  been  in  some  type  of  child 
care  arrangennent  for  years.  They 
have  ''seen  it  air.  They  have  done 
everything  that  one  can  do  with 
white  construction  paper  and  craft 
sticks.  They  do  not  have  much  time 
for  art  during  the  school  day  and  ar6 
rarely  involved  in  group  art  projects. 
They  lack  opportunities  to  become 
engaged  in  projects  that  extend  over 
a  period  of  time.  The  types  of 
projects  which  make  SACC  more 
developmentally  appropriate  and 
successful  for  the  children  are 
process-oriented  art  projects. 

If  you  are  wondering  just  what  is 
process-oriented  art  projects  and 
how  to  provide  them,  you  are  not 
alone.  Seeing  the  need  for  more 
process-oriented  art  projects  in 
Alaskan  school-age  programs  and  for 
more  training  for  school-age 
professionals  on  the  how'Srto-do-it, 
Diane  Duvall  and  the  Fairbanks 
Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children  submitted  a  training 
proposal  to  the  state  Education  & 
Training  Fund  for  Child  Care 
Workers.  They  received  a  $2,000 
grant  and  put  into  place  a  highly 
successful  training  program  for 
professionals  and  a  processr 
oriented  art  program  for  school- 
agers. 

Children  in  Alaska's  elementary 
school  are  allotted  "1  hour  a  week" 
plus  "three  times  a  year  an  art 
specialist  visits  their  classroom"  for 
art  instruction.  Some  may  receive  a 
little  more,  some  even  less!  School- 
agers  are  limited  by  their  experience 
on  the  world  because  they  learn 
through  their  experiences.  The  grant 
proposal  for  process-oriented  art 
projects,  called  "Art  Through  Time", 


offered  opportunities  for  school- 
age  rs  to  broaden  their  experiences. 
The  goals  of  the  proposal  were  to 
provide  open  art  experiences  to  build 
confidence,  encourage  social 
development  by  giving  opportunities 
for  group  experiences,  to  encourage 
creativity  and  individual  self 
expression. 

Catherine  Conrad,  an  artist  with  a 
degree  from  the  Savannah  College 
of  Art  and  Design  and  with 
experience  in  teaching  in  SACC, 
provided  training  in  the  concept  of 
"Art  Through  Time"  to  SACC 
providers  at  a  Directors  Training 
Event,  the  Early  Childhood 
Conference  and  with  the  Day  Care 
Homes  Organization.  Staff  and 
school-agers  at  individual  programs 
also  received  on  site  training. 
;  raining  Kits  with  guides  to  the  art 
experiences,  beginning  with  Cave 
People  Art  and  working  through  time, 
were  available.  Each  unit  contained 
a  parent  handout  which  acconrv 
panied  the  experience  to  help 
parents  understand  why  their 
children  were  carting  home  painted 
rocks  and  sticks  and  were  so  proud 
of  their  accomplishments. 

These  activities  emphasize  process; 
they  are  new,  fresh,  and  interesting 
to  do;  they  are  interative  with  the 
children.  For  example,  in  Stone  Age 
Art,  the  children  went  on  a  nature 
walk  to  find  sticks  and  stones  (not 
easy  under  two  feet  of  Alaskan 
snowi),  mixed  paints  and  used  the 
primitive  implements  to  express 
ideas  and  feelings.  They  discussed 
how  early  people  expressed 
themselves  through  the  art.  The 
school-agers  progressed  to  making 
masks  out  of  materials  gathered  on 
nature  walks.  Tracing  Art  Through 
Time,  they  encountered  Egyptian 
art,  encased  a  child  in  a  "mummy" 
which  they  decorated  a  bright  silver 
with  many  embellisments  the 
children  thought  appropriate  for  an 
ancient  Pharoah. 


stone  Ag«  Art 

jUatfiflalt:  Sticks  and  stones  ^ 
painting  tooia;  t^mpa^a  f  aoit  - 
blackr  tmmn,  t%tlf  oranpy  yaUow; 
Papair;S|iiidpiMMir. 

;£y|^^  that  $i^ni% 

>^  art  livM  pfirtty;' W 

and  intaraatihgiMcturaar  but  nbout  i: 
eonununioaftion  of  ideas  and  making 
tlirf^s  haj|ipi»^n    lUie;  Use  of 
«primiiiv^^^  painting  mu  h 

''eartii  ooloral  on  a  rough  and  odd- 
shiiied  siifface  will  help  ohiidren  'M 
ur^^i^tend^t^^  challenge  and 
fascinatton  of  Stone  Age  Aft 
throuj^  the  experience  of  how 
cavepeople  i^ted  art. 

DtftcMsion;  Brtef  descriPtton  of  how 
and  why  cavepeople  used  art  art 

iafi  odinn^^  : 
ak]«hj  siich  as  phoioa,  slides  or 

made  pictures  of  killing  jmiiM 
(Uson^  reindeer,  cattle}  to  assure  a  x 
siiccessfut  huiity  ask  the  chiMjreh  to ; 
paint  fdmetMi«  they  would  llksr  to 
happen  to  t^rtiseWes,  farnliy^ 
friendSr  pets,  or  country.  Caution 
GMtdren>  (Mi^^^ 
will  be  helpfiilf  not  harmful. 


Edited  by  SAN  from  grant  proposal 
developed  by  Diane  Duvall  and 
FAEYC.  Diane  is  owner  and  director 
of  Emerald  City  Child  Care  in  Alaska. 


f<ii!iiW4ip  Diwusslon:  Discuss  the  v 
results  of  the  finished  projects  as 
they  are  volunteered  Iqr  the 
childreh.  As  a  group  interpret  the 
menage  of  each  painting.  Display  . 
pirinting^  along  a  time  Htiift  for^C^^^^^I^^^^^ 
^future  reference^ 
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Thinking  About ... 

Tiiinicing  con 't  from  p.  5 

and  unavoidable  part  of  becoming 
more  skillful.  Kids  who  are  having  a 
problem  take  whatever  part  they  are 
ready  to  play  in  solving  it.  Although 
adults  may  be  tempted  to  impose 
solutions  when  children  ask  for  help, 
this  cuts  short  the  thinking  process 
and,  by  short-circuiting  strong 
emotions,  can  damage  kid's  self- 
esteem.  Beside,  what  will  they  do  in 
a  similar  situation  if  no  adult  is 
present? 

Plan  activities  with  an  appreciation 
for  the  time  it  takes  children  -  not 
only  to  complete  the  task,  (which  an 
adult  could  do  with  ease)  -  but  to 
playfully  develop  the  social  and  other 
skills  for  which  projects  serve  only 
as  a  vehicle.  Encourage  kids  to  slow 
down  and  accept  difficulties  as  a 
real  part  of  the  working  process, 
instead  of  giving-in  to  frustration  and 
fears  of  failure  or  of  not  having 
needs  met.  Kids  are  used  to  seeing 


slick  products  and  easy  (often 
violent)  solutions  to  disagreements 
on  TV  and  elsewhere  in  our  society. 
As  a  result,  many  develop  such  a 
high  pitch  of  perfectionism  that  the 
least  wrinkle  causes  them  to  throw 
out  what  they've  been  making  and 
fight  over  or  stomp  away  from  a 
disagreement.  A  big  contribution  to 
critical  and  creative  thinking  is  made 
each  time  children  learn  from 
difficulties  and  adapt  as  the  process 
of  making  something  (be  it  a  drawing 
or  a  friendship)  unfolds. 

Giving  children  "time  to  think% 
making  it  "safe  to  think"  and  serving 
as  "role  models"  and  "coaches", 
fosters  critical  and  creative  thinking 
everyday.  The  long-term  effects  of 
helping  kids  develop  conscious  life 
skills,  (which  may  not  be  taught 
elsewhere,  make  child  care  one  of 
society's  most  important  and 
influential  roles. 

Joel  Rubin  is  a  teacher  at  the  Lincoln 
Primary  Extended  Day  Program  in 
Massachusetts. 


Wiiat's  For  Snacii? 

Continued  from  page  3 
References: 

V  American  Cancer  Soc.  MInneapollSr  MN 

V  "Animal  Protein  and  Breast  Cancer," 
Prevention,  August  1981v 

V  "Diet  and  Cancer:  Timing  Makes  a 
Difference,"  Science  News.  Feb.  10,*89. 

V  "Eat  to  Beat  Cancer,"  Prevention. 
February  1989. 

V  Gale  Malesky,  "The  Healing  Frontier  of 
Vitamin  C,"  Prevention.  March  1989. 

V  "The  Hidden  Dangers  In  the  Foods 
Kids  Eat,"  James  Graham,  Redbook. 
February  90. 

V  "Kids  Say  'Soy  Long'  to  High  Cho- 
lesterol," Prevention.  February  1988. 

V  Levin,  Suzanne,  "The  New  Anticancer 
Agenda,"  Mademoiselle.  March  1989. 

V  Long,  Ruth,  Yale  Ph.d,  Switchover. 
Keats  Publishing,  Connecticut,  1984. 

V  McCarty,  Meredith,  American 
Macrobiotic  Cuisine.  Tuming  Point 
Publications,  Califomla,  1986. 

V  "More  Veggies  Join  Rght  Against  Lung 
Cancer,"  Science  News.  August  1989. 

V  "Study  Says  Eating  Meat  Increases 
Risk  of  Disease,"  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
April  9,  1990. 


Quality  Software  For  Quality  Centers 


EZ-CARE  is  a  fully  integrated  system 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  unique 
administrative  needs  of  child  care  centers 
and  preschools. 

■  The  Modules: 

•  Data  Management/ Registration 

•  Accounts  Receivable 

•  Cash  Receipts 

•  Accounts  Payable 

•  Payroll 

•  General  Ledger 

•  Word  Processing 

•  Desktop  Publishing 

•  Scheduling 

•  Attendance  Sheet  System 

•  Communications 

•  Statistical  Reporting  System 


Softertil^re 

1  -800-848-3270  /  21 5-628-0400 

SofterWare,  Inc. 

200  Office  Center/Fort  Washington  PA  19034 
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Special  Needs  in 
SACC:  Subject  of 
Massacliusetts 
Conference,  New 
Jersey  &  Illinois 
Training  Manuals 

by  Dale  Fmk 

On  May  24,  Massachusetts  became 
the  first  state  to  devote  an  alWay 
conference  exclusively  to  the  issue  of 
Integrating  children  with  special  needs 
in  school-age  child  care.  It  was  a 
resounding  success,  as  over  125 
people  attended,  and  the  vast  majority 
indicated  the/d  like  to  make  it  an 
annual  event. 

The  conference  was  joint  effort  of 
Brandeis  University,  the  Boston 
chapter  of  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  (ARC),  and  the  Wellesley 
College  Center  for  Research  on 
Women.  Financial  support  came  from 
the  Office  for  Children,  the  agency 
which  licenses  child  care  in 
Massachusetts.  The  composition  of 
the  audience  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  similar  con-  ferences. 
Mixed  In  with  the  school-age  child  care 
providers  were  staff  of  agencies  which 
have  not  usually  attended  child  care- 
related  events:  Easter  Seals,  Centers 
for  Independent  Living,  chapters  of 
ARC,  National  Birth  Defects  Center, 
Department  of  Mental  Retardation, 
Mayors*  Offices  of  Handicapped 
Affairs,  and  hospitals  and  summer 
camps  catering  to  special  populations. 
There  were  also  parents  of  children 
with  disabilities,  two  of  whom 
appeared  on  the  program  as  speakers. 
Many  participants  indicated  that  the 
mixture  of  people  made  the  networking 
opportunities  unusually  valuable. 

The  conference  site  —  at  Brandeis 
—  was  fully  accessible  and  the 
agenda  of  the  day  was  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  presenters  had 


disabilities  themselves.  Howard 
Cohen,  professor  of  Recreation  and 
Leisure  Studies  at  Boston  University, 
uses  a  wheelchair  and  he  presented 
on  "Actlvftles  that  Work  in  Integrated 
Schooi-Age  Child  Care,"  Bill 
Henderson,  principal  of  an  integrated 
public  school  in  Boston,  Is  nearly  blind 
and  presented  on  "Public  Schools  as 
Partners  in  Integrated  School^e  Child 
Care." 

The  conference  featured  sessions  on 
four  different  models  of  integrated 
school-age  child  care,  legal  issues, 
community  assessments,  resource 
development  and  others.  The 
sessions  which  drew  the  largest 
numbers  of  participants  were 
"Activities  That  Work,"  "Staff 
Training,"  and  "A  Slide  Show  of 
Program  Models  from  Around  the 
USA."  Co-leading  the  "Staff  Training" 
session  as  well  as  delivering  the 
keynote  address  was  Betsy  Essex, 
Executive  Director  of  the  UCP 
Extended  Day  Care  Project  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Copies  of  the  conference 
program  are  available  to  those  who 
might  want  to  convene  similar 
conferences  in  other  states. 


Staff  Training  Manuals  on  integration 

Another  approach  to  expanding  the 
integration  of  children  with  special 
needs  in  school-age  child  care  is  being 
taken  in  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  where 
staff  training  manuals  are  currently 
being  produced.  The  Developmental 
Sen/ices  Center  of  Champaign,  Illinois, 
with  support  of  that  state's 
Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Sen/ices,  has  recently  completed  a 
manual  on  integration  which  is 
applicable  to  all  child  care  programs, 
regardless  of  the  age  group  they 
sen/e.  The  state  of  New  Jersey  has 
taken  a  different  approach,  awarding 
three  separate  contracts  for  the 
design  of  training  manuals  oriented  to 
family  day  care  providers,  preschool 
centers,  and  school-age  centers. 

The  contract  for  the  New  Jersey 


school-age  manual  has  been  awarded 
by  that  state's  Department  of  Human 
Services  to  Dale  B.  Fink  (the  author  of 
this  article),  who  will  be  working 
closely  with  DHS  and  with  providers 
and  others  from  New  Jersey,  It  will  be 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1990  and  will 
be  designed  for  use  by  Resource-and- 
Refen'al  personnel  and  others  in  the 
training  of  caregivers. 

The  New  Jersey  manual,  unlike  the 
Illinois  manual  and  the  Massachusetts 
conference,  will  go  beyond  the  area  of 
disabilities  and  will  include  in  its 
definition  of  children  with  special 
needs  those  who  are  gifted,  those  who 
are  bilingual,  those  from  cultural  or 
ethnic  minorities,  and  those  who  have 
been  abused  or  neglected.  The 
manual  will  address  the  ways  that 
each  of  these  groups  of  children  are 
similar  to  as  well  as  different  from 
their  peers.  It  will  include  sections  on 
activities  and  environments,  working 
with  parents,  and  where  to  look  for 
help. 

Dale  B.  Fink  is  a  Research  Associate  at 
the  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research 
on  Women.  His  main  focus  is  on  children 
with  disabilities  In  preschool  and  schoo^ 
age  child  care.  .  . 


SAC  Professional 
Elected  NAEYC 
Vice-President!!! 

Congratulations  to  Kathy  Thornburg  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  for  her 
election  to  the  NAEYC  Board.  Kathy 
has  an  impressive  record  for  her 
involvement  in  and  advocacy  for 
quality  school-age  care. 

Kathy  joins  another  SAC  advocate  to 
the  NAEYC  Board:  Mickey  Seligson, 
Wellesley  SACC  Project. 
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Notes  and  Quotes 
from  Our  Readers 

by  Dawne  Stirling 

The  kids  are  the  most  important 
people  in  a  school-age  program  and 
they  are  our  nation's  most  valuable 
resource.  These  school-age  kids  are 
much  like  we  were  as  children  in 
their  basic  needs  and  goals.  The 
outer  world  however  is  quite 
different  than  ours  was.  Things  are 
more  complex  today.  Where  as  we 
may  have  enjoyed  the  "Wizard  of 
Oz",  today's  kids  want  "Ninja 
Turtles."  Walks  to  the  corner  store 
are  not  as  safe  or  simple  as  they 
once  were.  I  can  remember  walking 
to  the  corner  store  after  school  at 
age  8,  buying  penny  candy  and 
comic  books  and  climbing  a  tree,  by 
myself,  to  enjoy  my  treasures. 
Today  we  don't  let  kids  walk  to  the 
store  alone,  penny  candy  is  no 
more,  comic  books  are  violent  and 
trees  are  dangerous  and  scarce- 
Today,  children  are  not  home  after 
school  to  walk  to  the  store. 

Children  are  away  from  their  home 
for  as  much  as  12  hours  a  day. 
Most  adults  work  8  hour  days. 
Children  also  deal  with  15-25 
bosses  during  that  time  period  away 
from  home.  Consequently,  children, 
after  a  long  day  away  from  the 
comforts  of  home  and  after  too 
many  encounters  with  too  many 
different  bosses,  enter  the  school- 
age  program  with  varying  needs. 
Some  kids  will  be  loud,  some  quiet, 
others  might  be  hungry,  aggressive, 
tired,  or  energetic  to  name  but  a  few 
of  the  general  characteristics  de- 
scribing school-age  children  in  the 
hours  after  school. 

In  our  role  as  staff,  we  must  believe 
all  children  want  to  cooperate,  want 
to  belong,  want  to  contribute  usefully 
and  will  respond  to  trust,  respect, 
sincerity,  caring  and  understanding. 
All  children  are  innately  good,  though 
inexperienced.  Our  role  is  to  act  as: 


a  facilitator,  a  friend,  a  partner  in 
learning,  a  guide,  a  negotiator,  a 
helper,  a  listener,  a  resource  person 
and  a  learning  enabler.  Our  role  is 
not  to  dictate  to  the  children  what 
we  want  from  them.  We  acquire 
more  influence  with  kids  when  we 
give  up  using  power  to  control  them. 
Can  you  remember  a  time  in  your 
childhood  when  an  adult 
misunderstood  your  actions  and 
didn't  help  you,  only  punished  you? 
How  did  this  feel? 

Since  we  are  choosing  to  work  with 
school-age  kids,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  like  them,  lo  accept  them 
and  to  build  an  understanding  of 
them.  In  addition,  we  need  to  be 
healthy  adults  who  accept  and 
understand  ourselves.  We  need  to 
be  adults  who  have  attitudes  of 
compassion,  "When  our  words  are 
infused  with  real  feelings  of 
empathy,  they  speak  directly  to  the 
child's  heart" 

Many  times  will  occur  when  we  will 
get  angry  working  with  school-age 
kids.  We  all  get  angry.  It  is  what 
we  do  with  this  anger  that  is  the 
concern.  John  Powell,  theologian 
stated,  "The  point  here  is  that,  while 
my  emotions  are  throbbing  with 
these  fears,  angers,  and  self- 
defensive  urges,  I  am  in  no  condition 


to  have  an  opennninded,  honest  and 
loving  discussion  with  you  or  anyone 
else,  I  will  need  ...  emotional 
clearance  and  ventilation  ...  before  I 
will  be  ready  for  this  discussion." 

When  we  begin  our  work  with  the 
kids,  let's  listen  to  them.  Dr.  Elton 
Mayo  once  said,  "One  friend,  one 
person  who  is  truly  understanding, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  listen  to  us 
as  we  consider  our  problems,  can 
change  our  whole  outiook  or  the 
world."  Acknowledge  children's 
inner  pain  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  talk.  Listen  quietly  and 
attentively.  Acknowledge  feelings 
and  give  them  names.  Children  then 
will  be  more  able  to  cope  with  their 
feelings  and  problems  and  will 
develop  an  inner  vocabulary  to  deal 
with  their  world. 

As  I  end  this  letter,  I  encourage  all 
of  us  to  grow  and  expand  in  our 
understanding  of  school-age 
children.  Let  us  grow  with  them 
daily  in  our  experiences.  We  can 
learn  much  from  these  young 
people.  Until  next  time,  consider 
taking  a  hot  bubble  bath,  reading  a 
good  book  and  calling  your  mom. 

Dawne  Stirling  is  Education  and  Training 
Associate  with  the  Wellesley  SACC  Pro- 
ject and  a  SACC  Director  In  Seattle,  WA. 


c 
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Who's  Paying  the 
Price  for  Children 
in  the  Fast  Food 
Lane? 

Adults  are  increasingly  concerned  about 
eating  healthy  foods;  fast  food  and  full- 
service  restaurants  have  responded  by 
changing  their  menus  to  include  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  more  broiled  foods 
and  less  processed  items,  including  whole 
wheat  breads.  Even  adult  TV  shows 
reflect  this  shift:  The  popular  "LA  Law" 
crowd  now  munch  on  apples  and  grapes 
as  well  as  bagels  (instead  of  over- 
weighted donuts)  at  their  weekly  meeting. 

But  what  about  the  health  of  children? 
The  shift  just  doesn't  seem  to  include 
kids.  In  fact  just  the  opposite.  Pre- 
sweetened  cereals  marketed  to  children 
contain  40%+  sugar,  both  in  weight  and 
volume!  Cereal  companies  spend  12  1/2 
times  more  to  advertise  pre^weetened 
cereals  than  for  unsugared  cereals!  [In 
addition,  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 
(CSPI)  revealed  the  unsugared  cereals  are 
placed  one  shelf  higher  than  the  pre- 
sweetened  kinds  in  grocery  stores.] 
McDonald's  spends  FORTY  million  dollars 
on  ads  geared  toward  children.  What's  in 
their  kid's  meals?:  French  fries, 
hamburger  and  soft  drink:  high  in  beef  fat 
and  sugar;  no  vegetables  or  fruit.  This 
means  advertisers  are  heavily  investing  in 
promoting  unhealthy  eating  habits  in 
children. 

"It's  shameful  that  major  companies 
knowingly  market  junk  foods  to  children. 
Just  turn  on  Saturday-morning  television 
and  you'll  see  how  the  nation's  cleverest 
marketing  experts  are  taking  advantage  of 
five-year-old  children.",  asserts  CSPI 
Director  Michael  Jacobson.  He  continues: 
"The  marketers'  influence  is  suggested  by 
one  study  showing  that  nrwre  junk  foods 
are  advertised  on  children's  TV  now  than 
ten  years  ago.  A 1989  CSPI  survey  found 
that  fast-food  ads  were  teens'  favorites. 


More  astonishingly,  an  earlier  survey 
found  that  many  children  believe  thev 
should  drink  Coke  and  eat  fast  food  to 
stay  healthy/ 

The  effects    jnheathy  eating  habits  on 
chiWren's  health  can  be  staggering: 
^  Obesity  among  young  people 
increased  by  54%  in  the  last  20  years. 
Seven  out  of  10  obese  teenagers  will  be 
obese  adults,  and  suffer  high  risk  of 
diabetes,  heart  disease,  and  high  blood 
pressure. 

^  Many  adolescents  with  high 
chofesterol  levels  already  have  fatty 
streaks  in  their  arteries.  Such  streaks 
may  be  the  first  sign  of  heart  disease. 

In  addition,  schools  contribute  to  the 
ongoing  promotion  of  high  sugar,  high  fat, 
low  nutrients  intake  with  1)  money- 
making  projects  that  involve  the  selling  of 
candy,  2)  vending  machines  that  sell  soft 
drinks,  chips  and  candy,  and  3)  fast-food 
type  fare  in  the  cafeteria  in  response  to 
student  demands. 

The  ^'Children's  Nutrition  Campaign", 
recently  created  by  CSPI,  wants  to 
improve  the  kinds  of  foods  marketed  to 
kids,  as  well  as  to  provide  educational 
materials  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
children.  A  letter,  signed  by  100 
scientists  (including  pediatricians  and 
heart  researchers),  requesting  the 
elimination  of  beef  fat  and  the  addition  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  their  children's 
meals,  has  been  sent  to  McDonalds, 
Burger  King,  Wendys  and  Jack-in-the-Box. 
So  far  the  only  responsive  action  has 
been  acknowledgement  of  the  letter. 

Schoot-age  programs  can  have  a  major 
influence  on  both  children's  daily  eating 
habits  and  on  children's  and  parents' 
awareness  of  this  critical  health  issue. 

Try: 

Surveys 

1.  What  kinds  of  foods  do  kids  see  adults 
and  children  eating  on  TV,  both  on  shows 
and  in  ads.  Make  a  large  chart  for  one 
week. 


2.  Check  out  l'3cal  grocery  stores  to  see 
what  kinds  of  cereals  (no  sugar  and  pre- 
sweetened)  are  carried,  what  shelf  level 
(adult  or  children's  height). 

3.  Rnd  out  how  much  fruit  is  really  in 
favorite  fruit  snacks  and  drinks.  How 
much  sugar? 

Direct  Action 

1.  Call,  visit  or  write  local  fast  food 
restaurants  to  ask  if  they  use  beef  fat  or 
vegetable  oil  to  make  french  fries  and 
other  fried  foods.  Do  they  have  fruits  or 
vegetables  as  part  of  their  children's 
meals?  Ask  them  to  change  to  vegetable 
oil  for  frying  and  to  add  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

2.  Do  the  same  for  the  regional  and 
national  offices  of  the  companies. 
Schoohagers  will  enjoy  the  adult-like 
activity  of  these  actions, 

3.  Have  school-agers  bring  in  their 
favorite  recipes  from  home  that  do  not 
contain  animal  fats  or  sugar.  Make  and 
enjoy  recipes.  Make  favorite  good-for-you 
recipe  books:  Type  or  write  recipes  on 
index  cards,  make  holes  along  the  left 
edge  and  tie  together  with  yam.  Give  as 
gifts  or  sell  to  parents,  friends,  teachers, 
principals,  maintenance  wort<ers  and 
board  members. 

4.  Order  a  "Fast  Food  Eating  Guide" 
Poster  from  CSPi  (see  below)  to  check  out 
the  health  value  of  different  fast  foods. 
Challenge  kids  to  put  together  a  fast  food 
meal  that  is  below  25  GLOOM  points. 
Can  it  be  done??  Adapt  the  chart  to 
create  a  BLOOM  points  column.  Foods 
with  high  BLOOM  points  will  help  you  to 
feel  and  look  good. 


Resources 

V  CSPI  Resources  List  Free 

V  "Fast  Food  Eating  Guide"  Poster  $4.95 

V  "Sugar  Scoreboard"  Poster  $4.95 
Order  from: 

CSPI '  PD  1501  16th  ST  NW 
Washington,  DC  20036-1499 
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Two  Day!  Third 
Annual  National 
SACC  Alliance 
Conference 

This  years*  Annual  National  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Alliance  Conference  will  be 
he^d  November  13  - 14, 1990  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  In  Washington,  DC. 
Practitioners,  administrators,  policy  makers, 
consultants  and  program  planners  will  share 
Information  on  successful  models,  local  and 
state  policy  Initiatives  and  advocacy  efforts. 
A  preview  of  events  and  workshops  for  this 
two  day  conference  follows. 

KeyNote  Speaker: 

Fran  Rodgers,  President  of  Work/Family 
Directions  In  MA. 

Opening  Sessions: 

-Quality  in  SACC:  Defining  It,  Working 
Toward  It',  Susan  O'Connor,  MA. 

"Oh,  You  Mean  Latchkey  1':  Issues  of 
Nomenclature',  Linda  SIsson,  MN. 

Beginning  Practitioner  Tracli: 

'Teachini'  Moments:  Developing  Effective 
Interactions  Using  Children  as  Your  Guide', 
Tom  Mueller.  FL. 

'Smoothing  Out  Transitions  -  Between 
Activities",  Jan  Ockunzzl. 

'Indoor  Games  for  SA  Children',  Allsa 
Talisman,  All  Saints  DCC  Ctr,  MD. 

'Building  a  Sense  of  Community  Through 
Games',  Diane  Bonanno,  NJ. 

•Cup  Cooking',  Barbara  J.  Johnson. 

•Wood  Working,  It  Works!',  Sara  Couch, 
SACC  Program  Manager,  Ml. 

'SACC  Projects  That  Work',  Ronny  Berger  & 
Helen  Udell,  NY. 

'Arts  and  Crafts  for  School-agers*.  Sudy 
Opsahl,  CO. 

Advanced  Practitioner  Tracic 

'Taking  Time  to  Manage  Your  Time',  Liz 
Joye.  NC. 

'A  Research  Model  for  the  Development  of 
Educational  TV  for  SA  Programs',  Adrlenne 
E  Lesser  &  Laura  Martin,  Children's  TV 
Workshop,  NY. 


'Our  New  Challenge:  Programming  for 
Young  Adolescents',  Dr.  Sydalle  Hatoff- 
Mason,  &  Jacqueline  Gettes,  Archway 
Programs,  NJ. 

'Nontradltional  Training  Strategies  for 
Staff",  Nancy  Johns,  PA. 

•If  You  Want  C.O.O.L.  Kids.  Play  for 
K.E.E.P.S.-,  James  Thenrell,  CA. 

Ihe  Hands-on  Approach  to  Environmental 
Education,  Wendy  J  Zohrer,  Amy  Williams- 
McKem,  lA. 

•Art  From  Many  Lands',  Karin  Kearney 
DeSantis,  Extended  Day  Program,  MA 

'The  Cultural  Connection',  Elizabeth 
Moreau,  Claire  Scheer,  VA. 

Administrative  Tracli 

'Changing  of  the  Guard',  Diane  M  Genco, 
NJ;  Carolyn  L  Stolov,  MA. 

'Quality  SACC  Thru  Community  Education', 
Vince  Vento,  Louise  Nelson,  Bonnie  Vento, 
MO. 

'From  Storage  Space  to  Classroom  Support: 
Public  School  Interaction',  Donna  Willis,  AZ. 

'4  Steps  to  Effective,  Individualized  Staff 
Triiining',  Sheila  Peterson.  CO. 

'Policies  and  Procedures  for  SA 
Programs',  Wes  Bratcher,  KY. 

•Quality  Curriculum  Programming  for  K-8 
Administrator/Director',  Renee  Chambers  & 
Kim  Phlfer,  AZ. 

•Staffing  for  Excellence',  Deborah  JC 
Shepherd,  Ml. 

•YouVe  Got  a  Friend:  Resources  and 
Collaborations  for  SACC,  Ina  Lynn  McClaIn, 
MO;  Christine  Todd,  IL;  Kathy  Hermes,  MO. 

•Good  Beginnings:  Creating  a  Place  for  the 
Very  Young  Child  in  Your  SACC  Program', 
Denise  Sellers,  NJ. 

Public  Policy  Track 

'School-age  Consortiums:  How  to  Get 
Organized,  Avoid  Disasters,  and  Move 
Toward  Prosperity',  Diana  Curl  &  John 
Gunnarson,  CSAC. 

•SACC  Partnerships:  Collaborative  Efforts  In 
NJ',  Steven  Rosen,  NJ. 

•School  of  the  21st  Century,  TTie  Independ- 
ence/Yale Model',  Pat  Bronfinan.  MO. 


•Schools  &  SACC:  Can  They  Do  It?  Can 
They  Do  It  Right?'  Ruth  FItzpatrIck,  KY. 

•How  to  Use  Resources  of  Others  to  Effect 
Change',  Diane  Duvall,  AK. 

•SA  Statewide  Networking  with  Limited 
Resources',  Vicki  Stoeklln.  Peggy  RiedhI, 
Barbara  Hutchlns,  Christine  Todd,  IL. 

•Public  Policy  Forum':  Senators  have  been 
Invited  to  discuss  child  care  Issues  at  the 
Senate  Officv  Building. 


National  SACC  Alliance 
Third  Annual  National  Conference 
November  13  &  14, 1990 
Washington  Hilton.  Washington.  DC 

Name   

Organization  

Phone  #   


Address   » 

I  □  $65  NSACCA  Conference  Registration  | 

I  Fee  for  Members*  | 

I  □  $85  NSACCA  Conference  Registration  I 

I  Fee  for  Non-Members  i 

I  □  $15  SACC  Program  Site  Visits  (Nov  14,  | 

I   1990)  For  site  tour  Info,  call  Ellen  Gannett  i 
at  617-431-1453 

I   Make  checi<s  payable  to:  SACC  Project/  I 

I  SACCA.  Mall  registration  form  and  fee  by  i 

October  24.  1990  to:  SACC  Prq|ect/LC, 

I  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research  on  I 

I  Women,  Wellesley,  MA  02181.  Call  1-800-  | 

I  969-MEET  for  hotel  and  transportation  i 

I  information.  ' 

I   ♦To  Become  a  1990  member,  send  check,  \ 

I  payable  to  SACCA.,  to  NSACCA  Membership,  | 
I   111  E  North  St,  Eureka,  MO  63025.  $15 

I  Individual,  $75  group  (2-  99),  $150  charter  I 

I  (over  100).  | 

I  I 

(See  p.  16  for  Info  about  the  Annual 
NAEYC  1990  Conference  to  be  held 
November  15  - 18,  1990,  following  the 
SACCA  Conference.) 


I 

Registration  Form 


O  ^  O 
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SAC  Conferences 


ALABAMA 

Dates  TBA 

Fall  school-age  care  workshops 

with  Director  manuals  and  staff 
manuals  available. 
Contact  Cherri  Morris 
Childcare  Resources 
309  North  23rd  St. 
Birmingham  AL  35203 
205-252-1991 


CALIFORNIA 

October  6, 1990 

Third  Annual  LA  CSAC  Chapter 

Conference  at  Peck  Park  in  San 
Pedro  Contact:  Jan  Zatorski 
213^85^880 

October  13, 1990 

Annual  TrKCounty  CSAC  Chapter 

Conference  for  San  Bernadino, 
Orange,  and  Riverside  counties 
Contact:  Debbie  Causse 
714«7&-2187 


February  22  -  23, 1990 
CA  School-Age  Consortium 

9th  Annual  Conference  at  Canada 
College  in  Redwood  City. 
Contact:  Linda  Presley 
415-831-3530 


CONNECTICUT 

October  13, 1990 
Conn.  SACC  Alliance 

Rich  Scofield  will  be  the  Keynote 
Speaker  at  this  newly  formed 
Alliance's  first  conference 
Contact  Joan  Benson 
203-295^9400 


GEORGIA 

October  20, 1990 
SACC  Seminar 

Contact  Karen  Lavender 
Georgia  Southern  University 
Landrum  Box  8112 
Statesboro,  GA  30460 
912-681-5189 


OREGON 

September  29, 1990 

Oregon  SACC  Alliance  Conference 

Linn-Benton  Com.  College  in  Albany 

Contact  Colleen  Dyrud 

SACC  Project,  Dept  of  Education 

700  Pringle  Parkway  SE 

Salem,  OR  97310 

503-37&'5585 


TEXAS 

October  25  -  26, 1990 

SACC  Conference  in  San  Antonio 

Contact  Nancy  Baker 

Corporate  Child  Development  Fund 

4029  Capital  of  Texas  Hwy,  S. 

Ste  102,  Austin  TX  78704^7920 

512-440*555 


WASHINGTON,  PC 

November  14-18, 1990 
National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children  1990 
Annual  Conference 

64  Pre-Conference  sessions  plus 
over  650  workshops  &  seminars 
Contact  800424-2460  for  a 
preliminary  program 
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Can  We  Continue 
To  Promote  Peace 
When  War  Has 
Center  Stage?? 

School-age  programs  are  rampant  with 
conflicts,  many  of  which  escalate  to  the 
point  of  violence.  Veteran  child  care 
workers,  have  taught  school-agers  the 
ways  and  means  for  keeping  peace  and 
settling  conflicts  without  physical  hanm. 
We  have  also  been  concerned  about  and 
worked  toward  helping  children  cope  with 
their  fears  of  nuclear  world  destruction. 

What's  happening  now?  What  are  we 
telling  school-agers  about  our  role  in  the 
Mid-East?  When  they  see  the  tanks 
rolling  by  and  the  anmed  forces  in 
camouflage  unifonms  and  the  parents 
leaving  their  small  children  to  "protect" 
the  United  States,  what  do  they  think 
about  peace-keeping?  How  do  we  talk  to 
them  about  peace  now?  What  are  their 
fears  now?  These  are  difficult  questions 
to  answer. 

We  struggle  to  make  some  sense.  But 
the  questions  continue:  What  are  we 
doing  in  the  Mid-East?  If  we  want  peace, 
why  do  we  have  guns  and  bombs?  How 
do  we  solve  differences  with  someone 
who  is  unreasonable?  What  do  you  do 
when  someone  picks  on  someone  much 
smaller  and  weaker?  Is  It  okay  to  use 
force  on  someone  who  has  something 
you  want  and  they  won't  give  it  to  you? 
Is  violence  ever  okay?  How  do  the  men 
and  women,  who  have  gone  to  Saudia 
Arabia,  feel?  What  about  their  families? 
What  is  patriotism?  Can  you  still  be  a 
patriot  if  you  disagree  with  your  county's 
decisions?  Why?  Why  not?  Where  is 
Saudia  Arabia  and  Iraq?  What  are  the 
countries  and  people  like?  Do  we  know 
anyone  from  those  countries?  How  do 
they  feel  about  the  situation? 

We  don't  have  to  have  the  answers  and 
we  don't  have  to  agree  with  each  others' 
ideas.  It  is  vitally  important  that  we 
take  these  questions  and  look  at  them 
together.  School-agers  need  adults  to 


struggle  alongside  them  with  difficult 
diiemmas,  to  encourage  them  to  express 
their  fears,  doubts,  confusion,  and  even 
their  thrill  over  seeing  tanks  and  guns. 
They  need  us  to  hear  what  they  have  to 
say,  accept  both  their  ideas  and 
feelings;  they  need  also  to  hear  our 
doubtSf  anxieties  and  our  opinions. 


As  this  country  continues  to  see  war  as 
a  real  possibility,  we  are  challenged  to 
continue  to  envision  and  talk  peace.  If 
we  are  to  live  with  each  other  norn 
violently  and  cooperatively,  then  we  have 
to  continue  to  act  and  talk  as  if  peace 
really  can  happen  here  and  there. 


Peaceful  Resouf  ces 

Brethren  Press.  Dept  Nt 
1451  Dundee  Avenue 
Elgin.  IL  60120 
800  -323-8039 

Young  Peacemakers  Project  Book 
by  K.  By-Miller  &  J.  Myers-Wails. 
$9.95 

gam^tha  Smith  Worldpeace  Camp 
P08  81 

Liiicolnville.  ME  04849 
207-338-5165 

America's  first  residential  youth  camp 
(for  teens)  devoted  to  breaching  the  gap 
between  the  Soviet  and  American  young 
people.  Write  for  brochure  and  video. 

Nuclear  Times 
POB  39996 

Washington,  DC  20077 
Send  for  Free  sample  copy. 


Theatre  Peace  Workshops  for  Educators 
Margie  Dutton,  MA 
63501  Bell  Springs  Road 
Garberville,  CA  95440 
707-984-8296 

Offers  new  ways  of  using  the  arts  to 
teach  skills  and  to  develop  social  and 
global  responsibility. 
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Pumping  Up 

Participatory 

Politics 

According  to  Dr.  Bill  Michaelis,^many 
older  schoo^agers,  In  addition  to  having 
cooperative  games  and  challenges 
integrated  into  their  programs,  need  us 
to  find  better  ways  to  meet  them  "where 
they  are  at"  and  to  nudge  them  back 
toward  more  of  a  playful  process 
orientation.  Many  of  them  have  leamed 
the  lessons  of  negative  competition  all 
too  well.  Many  have  never  been  exposed 
to  playful  cooperative  altematives. 
Mlchaelis  recommends  games  Ilke^AII 
Aboard"  to  assist  with  this  transition. 

Ail  Aboard  ^ 

Make,  find  or  bop-ow  a  sturdy  4'  X  4' 
platfomn,  raised  approximately  12**  off 
the  ground,  or  a  carpet  square  the 
same  size  will  also  work.  The  object  is 
to  get  as  many  kids  to  work  together  to 
safely  stand  on  the  platform  so  no  one's 
feet  touches  the  ground.  How  many 
older  school-agers  can  stand  on  a  4  X  4 
square??  This  activity  is  a  challenge. 
Since  8-12  year-olds  like  challenge,  this 
game  pays  attention  to  a  developmental 
quality  of  this  age  group. 

Not  Playing  By  the  Rules  ^ 

Simulation  games  are  designed  to  act 
out  a  real  life  situation  through  play.  For 
example,  to  dramatize  why  laws  and 

voting  are   

important,  try  to  ^—iHriWt^ 
play  a  favorite  x<CJKj^|L--^ 
game  without  any  — y-^^^C^ 
rules.  Players  will 

soon  form  their  own  mSf^u5^lJir^ 
laws  to  make  their 

games  run  smoothly  H  f      A  vy^ 
and  fairly.  When  rules  (  \\ 
don't  work,  for  W 
example,  when  too  ^ 
many  rules  make  the 
game  boring,  children  have  to  work 
together  to  change  the  rules  to  the 
group's  satisfaction. 


Crowded  Tag  ^ 

Divide  into  pairs  of  two  children  of  equal 
running  ability.  In  a  large  playground 
area  or  gym,  create  a  physical  border 
with  cones  within  which  the  game  is 
played.  Each  pair  takes  turns  ts^ing 
each  other,  without  touching  any  other 
player  but  the  partner. 

Gradually  move  the  cones  to  make  the 
perimeters  ofthe  game  smaller.  To 
avoid  contact  with  other  players,  children 
soon  realize  they  need  to  run  slower  and 
more  carefully. 

They  may  even  have  to  use 
conversations  to  pass  by  each  other,  so 
as  not  to  intnjde  on  others*  rights  or 
spaces. 

When  the  cones  make  the  circle  too 
small,  no  movement  at  all  is  possiblel 

In  post-game  discussion,  ask  children  to 
talk  about  the  difficulties  of  a  crowded 
environment,  and  to  suggest  ways  to 
maneuver  and  share  safely  and 
peacefully.  This  simulation  game 
dramatizes  the  need  to  share  with 
others  and  to  respect  each  other's 
space. 


Sardines  ^ 

Played  somewhat  like  hide-and-seek, 
only  backwards,  one  person  is  chosen  to 
start  by  hiding.  The  rest  of  the  group 
hides  their  eyes  and  counts  to  20,  out 
loud  together.  At  the  end  of  twenty, 
everyone  begins  to  look  for  the  one  who 
is  hiding.  When  they  find  the  person, 
they  quietly  join  that  person  and  hide  in 
the  same  place.  It  becomes  easier  for 
the  less  successful  finders  as  the  game 
progresses  and  many  are  attempting  to 
squeeze  into  the  same  space.  The  last 
person  is  cheered  when  s/he  finds  the 
group. 


Non-Elimination 
Snatch  The  Flag  ^ 

All  players  put  a  strip  of  cloth  (old  sock, 
tonrHjp  sheet)  In  the  back  of  their 
waistbands,  The  objective  is  to  try  to 
snatch  as  many  flags  as  possible  while 
trying  to  keep  your  own.  If  players  lose 
their  flag,  they  can  stay  in  the  game  and 
continue  to  catch  flags.  Try  this  and  see 
what  happens. 

Comments:  This  game  creates  a  special 
"interactive  challenge"  where  all  players 
grow  from  each  other's  involvement. 
Players  who  have  k)st  their  flags  are  not 
eliminated  but  remain  in  the  game  with 
only  one  Intent  -  to  get  a  flag.  This 
increases  the  challenge  for  the  highly 
skilled;  it  encourages  those  who  have 
lost  their  flag  to  focus  intensely  upon 
those  who  still  have  their  flag  and  the 
successful  techniques  used  by  those 
who  are  able  to  keep  their  flag.  To 
Tort)ert  and  her  co-workers'  delight,  they 
found  that  a  great  deal  of  teaming 
occurs  during  this  highly  motivating 
process.  Out  of  this  type  of  "interactive 
challenge",  where  players'  differences 
(in  this  case,  of  skill)  actually  facilitate 
each  other's  growth,  a  special  group 
cohesiveness  and  bonding  occurs. 

if  the  games  gets  too  rough  before 
sufficient  skill  has  developed,  prevent 
injuries  by  simply  stopping  the  game 
before  the  last  flags  are  snatched.  Give 
recognition  to  players  on  all  the  different 
ways  people  have  won. 

1.  See  page  10  for  Gla$no$t  G«mM7  Th0 
Cm90  for  Coop^ntivm  Play  by  Bill  Michaelis 
and  page  6  for  a  complete  list  of  cooperative 
play  resources,  iricludlrig  Sliver  Bullets  from 
which  'All  Aboard"  is  taker). 

2.  by  Nancy  Mahar.  See  pages  8&9for 
more  curriculum  Ideas  related  to  democracy, 
diplomacy  and  politics. 

3.  from  Th0  Leotmrd  Gordon  Inatltuto  for 
Human  Dovahpmant  Through  Play,  (3306 
Midvale  Ave,  Philadelphia,  PA  19129,  215- 
787-6287).  Contact  Marianne  Torbert  for 
more  information  about  the  Institute  and 
their  resources.  Sardines  was  shared  with 
the  Institute  by  way  of  Karen  and  Ed 
Bori<owski. 
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Making  It  Through 
The  Holidays 


Avoid  foods  with  concentrated 
yugars.  At  holiday  times,  we  tend  to 
overload  our  systems  with 
concentrated  sugars:  candy  bars, 
candy  canes,  pies,  cookies,  punch, 
cake.  Concentrated  sugar  can 
contribute  to 
irritability, 
"low**  or 
"blue" 
feelings, 
low 

energy, 
and  in 
some 
children, 
increased 
and  erratic 
behaviors. 

Be  creative:  think  of  ways  to 
celebrate  the  holidays  without  sugar. 
See  Super  Snacks.  Once  Up)on  A 
P^cipe  and  Eat,  Think,  and  Be 
Healthy  (p.  15)  for  ideas. 

Learn  relaxation  techniques: 

counting  to  ten;  taking  ten  deep, 
cleansing  breaths;  imaging  your 
body  as  a  rag  doll  and  letting  your 
whole  body 
become  floppy 
and  loose. 
Contact  local 
YWCA/YMCA 
or  mental 
health 
center  for 
relaxation 
classes. 


Resource:  "The  Relaxation 
Response"  by  Herbert  Benson, 

Plan  a  pamper  davJust  for  voursetf. 

Spend  a  whole  day  pampering 
yourself:  Take  a  long  luxurious  bath; 
take  yourself  out  to  lunch,  spend  the 
afternoon  curled  up  with  a  great 
mystery  or  take  a  nap. 


Continue  routines:  Snacks  at  3:30 
pm,  clean  up  at  5:30  pm.  This 
provides  a  sense  of  security  and  a 
sense  of  calnv 
ness  to  the 
program. 
Don't 
abandon 
routines 
because 
of  extra 
holiday 
activities. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  fit  in  as 
many  holiday  activities  as  you'd  like, 
but  the  containment  of  holiday  fever 
will  help  the  children  and  staff  alike 
to  more  fully  enjoy  what  experiences 
you  do  have. 

Be  aware  of  and  anticipate  changes 

in  children's  moods 
and  behaviors 
due  to  spending 
holidays  with  the 
other  parent  or 
with  grand- 
parents. 
Build  in 
ways  for 
children 
to  release 
tensions: 
Make 

playdough  -  It's  great  for  you  as  well 
as  kids...  Play  classical  music  in  the 
background...  Take  a  strenuous 
hike. 

Prepare  children  for  holiday  visits: 
Share  stories  of  your  own  childhood 
holid.'^y  visits  to  a  parent 
or  grandparents; 
Create  a  story  of 
a  school-age  child 
who  visits  "dad" 
in  another  state. 
Let  children  add 
to  the  story; 
Have  children 
talk  about 
upcoming  trips  - 
Where  are  they 
going?  Who  are 
they  visiting?  What 
will  be  fun?  What  won't  be  fun? 


Provide  more  rtnictured 
materials:  legos,  puzzles, 
blocks  needlepoint  on 
plastic  sheets.  These 
materials  help  children 
stey  in  control. 


increase 
opportunities 

for 

vigorous 
physical 
play  for 
yourself 
and 
school- 
agers. 


Stop  and  enjov  the  specialness  and 
excitement  of  the  holidays. 


Adapted  froiD  SAN  Nov/Dec  1984. 
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Peace  Table 

by  Dolores  1  Kirk 

The  Peace  Table,  a  method  of  conflict 
resolution  with  children,  is  one  of  many 
ways  to  take  peace-making  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete.  Problem- 
solving,  compromising,  and  thinking 
through  alternatives  are  learned  skills. 
As  adults,  we  must  find  a  way  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
process,  be  responsible  for  their 
actions,  and  to  be  part  of  the  solution. 

WHY:  Children  need  to  learn  problem- 
solving  and  alternatives  to  fighting  in 
their  lives,  from  the  earliest  age 
possible.  Authoritarian  methods  keep  all 
power,  decisions,  and  enforcement  in 
the  hands  of  adults. 

GOAL  To  have  children  view  the  Peace 
Table  as  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be 
heard  and  understood.  If  this  method  is 
used  for  punishment  it  cannot  work.  The 
most  difficult  aspect  of  the  Peace  Table 
process  is  relinquishing  adult  power. 
The  Peace  Table  can  become  the  most 
freeing  experience  that  can  happen  to  an 
adult  leader. 


THE  ONLY  RULES: 

1)  You  must  touch  the  table  to  talk, 
teachers,  tool  (Children  love  it  when 
teachers  must  touch  the  table.)  This 
gives  control  to  the  process. 


2)  No  one  can  come  to  the  table  and  say 
what  has  already  been  said. 
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HOW: 

^  Any  table  or  designated  spot,  e.g., 
rock,  leaf,  handkerchief,  can  be  a  Peace 
Table; 

^  Any  place  and  any  time; 

^  Adult  leader  acts  as  the  negotiator/ 
moderator; 

^  Children  involved  in  the  conflict  come 
to  the  Peace  Table  and  tell  what 
happened  from  their  point  of  view; 
Anyone  in  the  class  can  add  to  the 
presenting  of  the  problem; 

S  After  the  problem  has  been  stated 
from  all  points  of  view,  all  the  children 
are  asked  to  give  alternatives  on  how 
the  problem  coukj  have  been  solved; 

^  At  this  time,  the  Adult/  Negotiator 
needs  to  accept  only  real  solutions  or 
altematives,  e.g.,  child  says,  "They 
should  be  nice  to  each  other."  Adult/ 
Negotiator,  "How  could  they  do  that?" 

S  Adult/Negotiator  restates  the 
altematives.  but  never  declares  which 
option  they  should  take,  or  what  to  do; 
Adult/Negotiator  never  asks  them  to  say 
they  are  sonry,  or  force  adult  solutkms 
on  them; 

^  Adult/Negotiator  asks  the  kids  to 
applaud  themselves  for  being  Peace 
Makers,  and  gives  special  Peace  Maker 
stickers  or  badges  to  the  offended. 

TIME:  Approximately  ten  minutes. 
Children  have  no  problem  listening  or 
staying  involved  because  they  leam, 
after  their  first  Peace  Table,  that  full 
class  participation  is  always  allowed. 

Some  staff  may  object  to  stopping 
activities  and  calling  the  chikiren 
together  for  a  Peace  Table  because  of 
schedules  and  time.  To  make  peace  a 
part  of  children's  lives,  you  must  be 
committed  to  the  concept,  and  be  willing 
to  invest  what  is  necessary  for  success. 

NOTE:  I  have  used  the  Peace  Table  and 
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Other  methods  of  teaching  peace  in  my 
classroom  for  five  years.  After  the  first 
of  the  school  year,  children  call  for 
Peace  Table  themselves. 

Adapted  from  Dhcpv^rtifWarA 
mtW€W§Hfyi  cNl^mi  to  th0nm^ivm. 
odmo  MktUm  •mrih  by  Susan  Hopkins  and 
Jeff  Winters,  $14.95  +  1.75S&H  To  order 
New  Society  Publishers,  POB  582,  Santa 
Cnjz,  CA  95061,  l-Wa333-9093.  Used 
with  permission. 
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wHh  compmion.  1M$  not 
bMrttti»iMHng[efoth«ft. 

0thMi  nt  indlviduats  Mtf  Mt  to  tr«ttt 
oUier»»nfaiily  bocam  Hiey  arr  Mack 
whHa$  fit  or  Ihin  tai  or  abort;  boy  ^ 
^r^aduKorcMlit. 

1  bave  tb0  mtpooalbHi^  to  make  thii 
profcram  aafi»  by  iMt:  Mttiii^  anyoita; 
WaN«i|(  aoyona^  puah^ 
punching  anyona;  Ihiaatading  aityOM; 
hiolhiltanymer 

i  haya  a      io  ba  happy  and  to  ba 

treatadliiirllhcomp^ 

program*  imia  triaaiia  ho  <Ma  wil  lao£b 

■■at.«Hi:.of.Nirt.oiy:^ 

lhav«tharighttobam^ 

pro-am;  Thb  maiMia  tb^ 

treat  my  tatMriy  bacatiae  1  am:  black  or 

white;  fat  or  Ihin}  tall  or  abort;  boy  or 

^IffeiMiurt 

1  have  tM^  right  to  be  iafe  hi  this 
pfogrm/ thia  liiaana  that  ho  ona  w^^^ 
hit  me;  kick  me;  push  ma;  punch  me^ 
thiaatenma;hurtftMk  ; 
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''Headed  for  the 
Woods?" 

by  Jim  Therrellr  MSP 

With  all  the  signs  pointing  to  greater 
awareness  and  respect  for  the  environment, 
play  leaders  with  great  numbers  of  kids  in 
tow,  may  be  headed  for  the  woods.  What  to 
do  when  we  get  there  besides  hike?  What  are 
the  guidelines  for  planning  and  playing  games 
in  the  wilderness? 

GUIDELINES:  Keep  in  mind  three  basic  rules 
of  thumb  for  having  fun  in  nature  while 
"blending'  with  the  environment: 

(1)  Sound  canries  extraordinarily  well  in 
nature,  so  refrain  from  bringing  a  radio,  and 
adapt  activities  so  that  they  can  be  played 
without  shrieking  or  undo  loudness.  Laughter 
is  a  wonderful  sound,  but  just  balance  it  with 
the  rights  of  other  people  to  a  fair  measure  of 
peace  and  quiet; 

(2)  Appeal  to  all  the  kids  by  planning  a  variety 
of  activities,  ftonn  fiin  &  frolicking  to  serious  & 
thinking.  Utilize  the  boundless  natural 


environment  around  you!; 

(3)  Leave  the  area  cleaner  than  when  you 
arrived.  Make  the  last  game  a  clean-up 
activity,  such  as  the  "Refuse  Race."  Ask  each 
child  to  pick  up  at  least  3^  pieces  of  trash, 
regardless  of  size.  The  first  chiW  to  do  so  first 
gets  first  turn  at  the  drinking  fountain,  first 
snack,  or  some  other  reward. 

GAMES.  One  time^ested  favorite  is  "Feel  It, 
See  tt."  Divide  into  partners.  One  player  can 
see  and  leads  the  other,  non-sighted  child 
(use  a  bandanna  or  the  child's  own  foreanm 
over  his/her  eyes).  The  leader  takes  the 
partner  to  one  of  3-5  designated  trees,  has 
them  feel  one  tree,  retum  tc  their  starting 
point,  then  remove  the  bandanna  or  forearm. 
Now  the  partner  goes  back  and  tries  to  see 
which  tree  s/he  had  been  feeling.  The  two 
then  switch  roles  and  go  through  the  game 
again. 

Adjust  the  challenge  level  downward  for  the 
skill  level  of  the  children  by  reducing  the 
number  of  trees  from  which  to  choose.  Or  up 
the  challenge  level  by  asking  the  feeler  to 
identify  the  specific  pait  of  the  tree  which  they 
fett.  All  those  different  knots,  textures  and 
grooves  could  make  this  game  into  the 


"Sheriock  Holmes  Hunt  of  the  Woods!" 

A  great  source  for  additional  activities, 
equipo^ent,  and  environmental  awareness  is 
the  mini-book,  "GAMES  (and  More!)  for 
BACKPACKERS,"  by  June  Fleming  (ISBN  0- 
918480-11-6,  $4.50).  It's  chock-ftill  of  all 
sorts  of  ganf)es  and  nature  ethics  to  make 
tinne  in  the  remote  wilderness  or  county  park 
a  time  of  fun  and  meaningful  leaming. 

So  don't  hesitate  to  get  out  to  those  woods, 
breathe  the  abundance  of  fresh  air,  play  with 
nature  as  you  appreciate  it,  and  re-awaken 
the  vital  connection  of  humans  with  their 
environment!  Just  in  case  you  need  to 
establish  this  connection  from  the  outset,  the 
First  Question  might  be:  'Just  what  are  all 
these  trees  and  plants  doing  here?!"  Possible 
Answer:  "They  niake  our  lungs  work!" 

NOTE:  Please  send  your  questions  to:  Mr.  Play,  c/o 
Professional  Play  Leaders  Association,  P.O.  Box 
1891,  Pacifica,  OA  94044, 415/359-^331. 
Therrell  is  a  regular  SAN  columnist,  national 
seminar  and  ke;note  presenter,  provides 
Certification  of  Professional  Play  Leaders,  and  is 
the  author  of  "HOW  TO  PLAY  WITH  KIDS"  (includes 
C.O.Ol.  KIDS,  PLAYING  .OR  K.E.E.P.S..  and 
HOTGAMES").  See  page  15  for  order  Information. 


Cooperative 
Play  Resources 

All  About  Ray  &nd  Fair  Play  Codes  for 
Children  in  Sports  Canadian  Council  on 
Children  &  Youth,  12  Chapel,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  KIN  77,2  (Ask  for  Publication  list) 

Animal  Town  Game  Company,  POB  2002 
Santa  Bart)ara,  CA  93120 

Child's  Play  Under  Seige 

B.  Michaelis,  Sfiti  Sept/Oct  '88 

Children's  Creative  Response  to  Conflict, 

POB  8219,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061, 
408426-3381 

Cooperative  learning  -  Cooperative  Lives:  A 
sourcebook  of  learning  activities  for  building 
a  peaceful  world 

N  Schniedewind  &  E  Davidson  Circle  Books, 
30  Walnut  St  Somerville,  MA  02143 


Cooperative  Learning  *  Ihe  Magazine  for 
Cooperation  m  Education  -  International 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Cooperation  in 
Education,  Box  1582,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060, 
408429-6550 

The  Cooperative  Sports  &  Game  Book  and 
The  Second  Cooperative  Sports  &  Game 
Book,  Terry  Orlick,  Pantheon  Books,  NY 

Cowtails  and  Cobras  and  Siker  Bullets  (Best 
book  of  initiative/problenf>^ohflng/team- 
buiiding  and  cooperative  games  for  older  kids) 
Project  Adventure,  775  Bay  Road,  Hamilton, 
MA  01936.  617468-1766.  Ask  for  their 
publication  list 

How  To  Change  tiie  Games  CMkken  Ray, 

D  Morris,  Burgess  Publishing 

How  to  Play  vrith  Kids 

J  Thenrell,  See  p.  15  to  order 

How  to  Succeed  Without  Even  Vying, 

K  Alfie,  Psychology  Today,  Septert*er  1986 


Leaming  through  NorvCompetitive  Activities 
and  Play  by  Bill  Michaelis.  See  page  15  to 
order. 

The  New  Games  Book  and  More  New  Games 

(A  better  book)  Dolphin/Doubleday 
Garden  City,  NY 

No  Contest:  The  Case  Against  Competition, 

A  Kahn,  Houghton  Mifflin 

Winning  Through  Cooperation  T  Orlick, 
Acropolis  Book  Ltd,  Washington,  DC 

This  comprehensive  list  of  cooperative  play 
resources  and  the  related  article  on  page  10  are 
the  work  of  Bill  Michaelis,  PHD .  Bill  is  a  professor 
at  San  Rancisco  State  University  and  dinectorof 
ChlWren  Together  ( a  play  event  and  leadership 
training  organization )  Over  the  past  15  years  Bill 
has  presented  over  300  workshops  around  the 
worW  (on  child  development  and  leadership 
topics).  Contact  'ChlWren  Together^  at  338 
Reichling  Ave,  Pacifica,  CA  94044, 
415-33S-7576  or  359^6. 
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''Let's  Do  It" 

Barbara  Lewis  is  one  adult  who 
believes  small  children  can  learn 
much  from  helping  solve  many  of  our 
big  problems.  Consider  toxic  waste. 

After  taking  a  course  on  groundwater 
and  how  hazardous  waste  could 
contaminate  it.  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  students  in  Lewis'  academi- 
cally-talented classes  at  Jackson 
Elementary  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
started  looking  around  and  discov- 
ered -  just  three  blocks  from  their 
school  -  a  stockpile  of  nearly 
50,000  corroding  barrels. 

For  more  than  40  years,  the  mourh 
tain  of  barrels,  often  climbed  by 
school  children,  had  sat  leaking 
residues  of  harmful  chemicals 
(solvents,  pesticides,  coal  tars  and 
more)  into  the  groundwater.  But  no 
one  knew  or  cared  until  the  children 
decided  to  do  something  about  it.  In 
the  process,  claims  Lewis,  they 
helped  make  her  an  environmental- 
ist. 

"The  wonderful  thing  about  children 
is  that  they  do  not  know  the  reasons 
why  something  won't  work;  they're 
not  overloaded  with  too  much 
information.  They  see  something 
that  needs  to  be  done  and  say, 
'Let's  do  it.'" 

Using  the  skills  Lewis  taught  them, 
the  children  approached  the  barrel 
problem  by  first  calling  the  health 
department  They  were,  says  Lewis, 
"shooed  away  like  pesky  flies,"  but 
they  persisted  ...  conducting  a  door- 
to-door  survey  of  their  industrial 
neighborhood,  locating  wells  from 
which  health  officials  could  take 
water  samples  and,  in  the  process, 
informing  residents  about  the 
dangers  of  hazardous  waste. 

Because  most  of  the  wells  had  been 
cemented  over,  few  residents  were 
interested,  but  the  students  at- 
tracted the  local  media  whose 
reporters  were  Impressed  witii  their 


enthusiasm. 

The  children  dug  in.  They  foraged 
through  magazines  ("no  dusty 
textbooks,"  says  Lewis,  who  be- 
lieves in  creative  research)  for 
articles  on  hazardous  waste  and 
listened  to  classroom  lectures  by  an 
environmental  consultant,  health 
officials  and  the  city's  hazardous- 
waste-cleanup  team.  They  called 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  contacted  the  owner  of  the  land 
on  which  the  barrel  yard  was  lo- 
cated. Then  they  visited  Mayor 
Palmer  DePaulis,  a  former  teacher, 
who  promised  to  work  toward 
cleaning  up  the  site  within  18 
months. 


"They  see  something 
that  needs  to  be  done 
and  say,  'Let's  do  it/" 


But  the  children's  efforts  did  not 
stop  with  the  barrel  removal.  They 
then  raised  more  than  $2000  to 
help  the  state  health  department  in 
other  cleanup  projects,  only  to  be 
told  the  money  could  not  be  legally 
contributed  to,  and  monitored  by, 
the  state.  Undaunted,  they  became 
legislators,  writing  House  Bill  199  to 
establish  a  state  contributory 
Superfund  that  would  help  clean  up 
abandoned  toxic-waste  sites. 
Wearing  their  best  clothes,  they 
lobbied  in  the  Senate,  handing  out 
fliers  with  red  crayon  borders.  The 
bill  passed  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote. 

Now  the  children  are  raising  money 
for  trees.  As  they  tell  potential 
contributors:  "Trees  breathe  in 
carbon  dioxide  and  breathe  out 
oxygen.  Over  its  50-year  life  span, 
one  tree  can  save  us  $62,(X)0  of 
pollution  control." 

Says  Lewis,  whose  book  A  Kids' 
Guide  to  Social  Action  (Free  Spirit 


Publications,  Minneapolis)  will  be 
published  early  next  year:  "When 
children  learn  how  to  make  changes 
peacefully,  they  learn  respect  for 
democratic  process.  If  anything 
goes  wrong,  they  say,  1  can  change 
that.'" 

That's  a  lesson  for  us  all. 

This  Is  the  twenty-third  of  an  Amway- 
sponsored  series  of  Americans  who  are 
quietly  "making  a  difference."  Re- 
printed -  Permission  Amway  Corporation, 
1990. 


Down  to  Earth 
Action 

^  Man  «  vitit  to  « local  f0cycting 
center.  F!nd  out  why  rteydliig  is  : 
important^  and  ways  to  help  with 
recycKng  at  the  pro^am^  Perhaps  : 
a  paper  drive  is  leasibie^  or  a  i^otip 
cantpat&u 

^ ;  OiacOver  what  happens  to  the 
teoycted  materials.  What  products 
are  available  that  are  made  from  ;  : 
recocted  materials?  Doesyoui 

:  program^  achbcriy  homey  grocery 
store  use  recycled  products?  Why? 

v  Wt^  not?  ;  In:  what  ways  can  you  : 
leeycte  by  revising  materials? 

i-wiif  aittwer  i^stioM^ 

;  drigi     stories  4U)0 
'.eiMrth^'-Wrke^o: 
m  kids'  iE«rt^ 

14d0^atiiick  Ave.*  #2S 
■  ;Berke^yy  Ca:^|4709 

■y^toim^  a.kids^  ^^'.v: 

':\n9XiMci^^        ad<faess: ' 
40  W.20th St 
NewVor^  NYiOOll 

M§mnp^meypdlp9atnm^^poii^^ 
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Democracy,  Diplomacy ...  And  Politics  Sciiool-Age  Style 


School  Age  Council 


Paper  Ears 


Message  Board 


-We,  the  People  ... " 
With  input  from  all  the  children, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  elected 
committee  of  the  program's  "elder" 
students,  develop  a  creed  or  code, 
which  all  children  sign,  stating  the 
purpose  or  goals  of  the  program. 

Plan  a  weekly  meeting  to  raise 
topics  of  concern  and  to  discuss 
thoughts,  issues,  ideas,  plans, 
successes  and  improvements. 

On  large  paper,  outline  the 
"minutes"  of  the  meeting,  and 
assign  duties  to  the  children  to 
follow  through  on  their  decisions  and 
suggestions. 


To  insure  that  each  child's  input  is 
respected  and  encouraged,  record 
responses  to  activities.  The 
Children's  World  Learning  Centers 
suggest  this  form  that  is  used  in 
their  Adventure  Clubs. 

For  individual  children 


ERLC 


What's  Your  No.  1  Rule? 

Children  work  together  to  list  the 
laws  (ten  maximum)  or  rules  they 
think  are  most  important  for  the 
governance  of  the  program.  Then 
they  plan  ways  in  which  the  laws  can 
be  carried  out.  Rule  Number  One 
might  be,  "One  person  talks  at  a 
time,  and,  when  he  or  she  is  talking, 
others  listen."  A  second  rule  might 
be,  "Speak  for  yourself  and  let 
others  speak  for  themselves; 
express  your  own  thoughts,  views, 
and  opinions." 
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© 
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© 

Not  Like 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

To  express  concerns  as  well  as 
appreciation,  plan  periodic 
communications  with  the  personnel 
of  the  buildings  in  which  your  schooh 
age  program  is  housed.  Elect  a 
representative,  or  a  committee  of 
representatives,  from  the  program  to 
meet  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  or 
the  Principal,  to:  tell  about  the 
children  and  activities;  air  the 
children's  questions  or  concerns; 
relay  messages  from  the  Board  or 
Principal  to  the  children. 


Speaking  Out 

Organize  a  News  Club  with  a  studio, 
clipboards,  reporters,  editors  and 
kicknade  microphones,  cameras  and 
camera  operators.  After  clipping 
articles  about  a 
topic  of  concern, 
children  can  take 
turns  broad- 
casting, 
writing, 
editorializing 
or  drawing 
political 
cartoons 

about  their  opinions. 


Voices  from  Afar 

If  any  children  or  parents,  are  from 
other  countries,  reporters  can 
interview  them  about  what  their 
countries  are  like  and  about  their 
opinions  of  issues  in  their  countries. 
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Democracy,  Diplomacy ...  And  Politics  School-Age  Style 


What's  On  Your  Mind? 


Post  Card  Connection 


Poster  Politics 


If  there  are  conflicting 
opinions  about 
elements  of  the 
program,  for  example, 
whether  or  not 
children  should  have 
homework  time,  or 
extra  Innings  In  a 
kickball  game, 
reporters  can  take  a 
sr^ey  and  publish 
results  In  a  graph. 


Cast  Your  Vote 

Because  differences 
of  opinion  are  the 
reasons  for  voting, 
use  the  voting 
process  the  next 
time  a  conflict  arises 
in  the  program. 


Reel  News  Shapes  SACC 

Make  a  tape  recording  of  the  news 
in  your  program  and  send  It  to  a 
neighboring  SACC  program,  or  to 
another  program,  such  as  Boy 
Scouts  or  Girl  Scouts,  that  shares 
space  with  you  after  school. 


To  campaign  against  drugs  and 
alcohol,  children  from  Myers  Corners 
School  in  Wappingers  Falls,  New 
York,  wrote  over  800  postcards  to 
children  across  the  United  States, 
asking  what  was  being  done  In  each 
area  to  fight  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Using  a  zip  code  directory,  provided 
by  the  post  office,  children 
addressed  cards  to 
•'A  School  Aged  Child 
City,  State  Zip." 

Post  cards  were  delivered  to 
elementary  schools  in  those  zip 
codes. 

As  children  respond  from  around  the 
country,  their  cards  are  posted  on  a 
large  map  in  the  entrance  of  Myers 
Corners  School. 


For  Rre  Prevention,  Peace,  Ecology, 
Health,  or  the  campaign  of  your 
choice,  sponsor  a  poster  contest 
Winning  posters  are  displayed  in 
local  banks  and  community 
buildings.  Displayers  send  a  letter 
to  the  winner's 
family,  congratu- 
lating the  winning 
artist,  announcing 
the  dates  of  the 
display,  and  inviting 
the  artist  and 
family  to  visit 


Paper  Chain  Advocacy 

Form  a  paper  chain  petition,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  each  advocate 
on  a  separate  link.  If  the  petition 
represents  a  town,  city,  district  or 
state-wide  concern,  several  SACC 
programs  can  join  the  chain  and 
together  present  their  paper  petition 
at  a  formal  ceremony. 


Poll  Voting 


Tell  9t  To  the  World 

♦Write  a  group  Letter  to  the  Editor, 
of  a  local  newspaper,  expressing  a 
concern,  for  example,  about  ecology, 
drugs  and  alcohol,  unsafe  streets,  or 
peace. 

♦Write  a  letter  to  textbook 
publishers,  asking  them  to  print 
texts  on  recycled  paper. 
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Discuss  the  issues  and  candidates, 
then  arrange  to  visit  the  polls 
nearest  your  program,  to  see  how  a 
voting  machine  works.  During  an  off 
peak  time,  interview  the  workers  at 
the  polls,  asking  ,  , 

about  registration 
procedures, 
privacy  pre- 
cautions and 
tallying.  Interview 
the  voters  about 
why  they  think 
voting  is 
important 


O  n  ^ 


by  Nancy  Mahar.  See  page  3  for  more 
curriculum  ideas. 
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Glasnost  Gaines? 
The  Case  For 
Cooperative  Play 

by  Dr,  Bill  Michaelis 

•|  wish  they  would  cooperateir  How 
often  has  this  cry  been  heard  around 
schoo^age  programs?  Yet  what  are  we 
doing  about  It?  What  changes  are  we 
making  to  alter  the  atmosphere  to 
promote  more  cooperation,  teamworl^, 
and  communication? 

As  new  bridges  are  being  built  between 
East  and  West,  and  global  solutions  are 
being  sought  for  ecological  problems, 
what  can  we  do  to  contribute  to  a  kinder, 
gentler  world;  or  at  least  stop  Suzie  from 
pulling  Mohammed's  hair  ? 

We  can  do  a  lot  and  cooperative  play  is 
part  of  the  solution.  As  Terry  Orlick* 
would  say,  the  concept  behind 
cooperative  play  Is  simple  ...  People  play 
with  one  another  rather  than  against  one 
another;  they  play  to  overcome 
challenges,  not  to  overcome  people. 
The  focus  of  cooperative  games  and  play 
activities  is  on  the  growth  of  the  plavers 
that  comes  from  the  process  of 
enjoyment,  rather  than  from  being  #1  or 
having  the  highest  score  in  Thursday's 
kickball  game. 


Let's  explore  some  premises  related  to 
cooperative  play. 

^  Look  for  opportunities  to  promote 
cooperation  and  to  Integrate  cooperative 
games  within  traditional  competitive 
offerings.  Cooperative  Play  does  not 
mean  eliminating  competition  from  your 
program.  What  it  means  is  examining  the 
place  of  competition  in  your  program, 
seeing  where  It  Is  developmentally 
appropriate  and  keeping  it  healthy  (i.e., 
paying  attention  to  .the  process). 

^  Teach  and  reinforce  cooperation  as  a 
skill.  We  don't  teach  kids  to  read  by 
throwing  a  book  at  them.  We  teach 
them  letters,  letter-sound 


correspondences, ....  The  development 
of  cooperation  is  the  same  way.  It's  a 
process  that  can  be  promoted  in  games, 

art  activities,  snack  time,  clean-up  

Kids  will  leam  competitive  and  "pecking 
order"  behavior  very  early.  Provide  an 
altemative  and  a  counterbalance. 

^  Be  aware  that  Cooperative  Play 
altematlves  range  from  simple  to 
complex.  They  can  be  for  two  people 
and  require  no  equipment  or  be  large 
group  variations  of  traditional  sports.  In 
"Cooperative  Rock,Paper,  &  Scissors" 
two  children  have  to  match  symbols 
rather  than  beat  the  other  person.  In  the 
sports  game  of  "Rotation  Volleyball", 
players  rotate  onto  the  other  team  after 
reaching  the  front  left  position  and  the 
first  side  to  score  15  wins.  These 
alternatives  do  not  replace  traditional 
games  but  change  the  dynamic  of  US  vs. 
THEM  and  promote  sharing  and  playful 
process-oriented  efforts. 

5i  Include  ail  ages  in  Cooperative  Play. 
In  the  young  school-age  years,  avoid 
traditional  competitive  activities.  Kids 
need  basic  movement  coordination,  and 
social  skills  before  being  asked  to  see 
whether  they  are  faster  than  their  peers 
in  a  speed  dribbling  relay. 
With  older  schoo^agers,  try  parachute 
games,  adventure-risk  activities  (like 
those  described  In  "Silver  Bullets"*), 
sports  alternatives  (rotation  volleyball), 
problem-solving  initiative  tasks,  creative 
movement  challenges,  and  theater 
games. 

5i  Dissolve  old  myths.  Many  parents  are 
concerned  that  downplaying  competition 
and  promoting  cooperation  will  not 
prepare  children  for  the  real  "dog  eat 
dog"  world.  They  worry  that  "this 
cooperative  stuff  will  turn  my  kid  into  a 
wimp".    Alfle  Kohn's  book  No  Contest 
clearly  documents  that  learning  studies 
demonstrate  that  cooperative  learning  Is 
superior  to  competitive  modes. 


What  are  some  potential  benefits  of 
cooperative  play  activitiet? 

A  Senfie  of  Community:  Transfomningthe 


environment  and  atmosphere  to  a  more 
caring,  communicative  place.  When 
we're  working/playing  together  we're 
looking  out  for  each  other  and  handlers 
are  often  removed.  Community  is 
created. 

A  Sense  of  Seif-Esteem:  One  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  leaming  is  believing 
that  you  can.  (Cooperative  Play  helps 
create  a  "safe"  win-win  nurturing 
atmosphere  where  you  can  reach  and 
stretch,  and  leam  and  HAVE  FUN. 

Peace  and  Multicultural  Understanding: 
In  the  San  Diego  schools,  cooperative 
play  was  used  as  a  tool  for  integrating 
diverse  groups.  Cooperative  interaction 
and  healthy  competition  minimize 
aggressive  behavior  and  provide  a  much 
needed  altemative  for  individual  and 
global  well4}eing. 

A  Sense  of  Piavfuiness.  Adaptation. 
Balance  and  Creativity:  Essential 
components  for  survival  in  an  ever 
changing  world.  It  is  important  to  keep 
alive  the  child  in  all  of  us  and  to  develop 
healthy  coping  mechanisms  for  an  often 
stressful  existence.  Cooperative  play 
processes  help  reaffinrt  this. 

A  Sense  of  Trust.  Challenge.  Problem 
Solving.  Teamwork,  and  initiative:  How 
can  we  leam  to  be  more  open  and 
vulnerable,  and  to  appropriately  support 
each  other?  How  can  we  develop  more 
of  a  sense  of  personal  and  collective 
challenge  to  tackle  and  overcome 
problems.  Cooperative  play  provides 
one  metaphor  that  may  have  some 
transferability  to  other  aspects  of  our 
lives. 


Cooperative  Play  may  not  be  the  answer 
to  a  better  world  but  it  is  a  lot  of  fun  and 
It  is  transformative.    All  you  need  to  get 
started  is  that  spirit  of  openness, 
adaptation,  playfulness,  and  cooperation 
...  and  a  willingness  to  try. 

*See  resources  and  follow-up 
information  on  page  6. 
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School-Age  Care: 
A  Hot  Topic  As 
Extension  Moves 
into  21st  Century 

by  Dale  B.  Fmk 

If  you're  like  me,  you  may  associate 
the  4-H  and  Its  parent  organization, 
County  Extension,  with  local  and 
state  fairs  where  farm  kids  shepherd 
their  reddest  tomatoes  and  fattest 
hogs  In  hopes  of  Impressing  the 
judges  and  being  named  "Best  of 
Show."  Indeed,  the  historic  roots  of 
Extension  do  lie  within  the  field  of 
agriculture.  But  if  you  think 
Extension  is  confined  to  rural  areas 
and  agricultural  endeavors,  then 
you're  about  80%  wrong  — 
because  80%  of  what  they  do  is  now 
In  urban  areas.  They  don't  just  help 
raise  hogs;  they're  helping  to  raise 
the  quality  of  school-age  child  care 
across  America.  They're  bringing 
activities  such  as  dance  and  martial 
arts,  bicycle  safety  and  repair, 
multicultural  awareness,  wildflower- 
collectlon  and  environmental 
education  to  school-age  kids  during 
their  out-of-school  hours. 

Extension  professionals  from  16 
different  states  participated  in  a 
national  conference  in  St  Louis  from 
May,  1990  on  "Extension  and 
School-Age  Child  Care,"  to  consider 
the  many  different  models  of 
Extension  Involvement  that  currently 
exist  and  the  ways  they  can  Increase 
their  involvement  nationally. 


A  little  background:  What  Is 
Extension? 

Extension  is  a  partnership  between 
all  three  levels  of  government:  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
state  land  grant  universities,  and 
County  Extension.  Because  of  this 
three-tiered  collaboration,  it  is 
referred  to  as  Cooperative 
Extension.  Within  each  state,  there 
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are  three  focus  areas:  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  youth 
development.  The  term  4-H  (r  nd  the 
cloverleaf  that  goes  with  It)  is 
applied  to  selected  program  within 
home  economics  and  youth 
development.  Funding,  decision- 
making structures  and  priorities  vary 
from  state  to  state,  but  every  county 
In  the  nation  has  an  Extension 
affiliate. 

The  mandate  of  Extension  since  Its 
beginning  has  been  to  "extend"  the 
most  up-to<Jate  research  and 
teachings  available  within  the 
universities  for  application  by  people 
at  the  grass  roots  level.  Where  once 
that  meant  bringing  soil  conservation 
techniques  to  remote  rural  areas, 
today  it  includes  bringing  videotapes 
on  discipline  and  curriculum 
development  to  school-age  child 
care  providers.  (Chris  Todd, 
Extension  Specialist  from  Urbana, 
Illinois,  has  been  developing  a 
series  of  videotapes  which  were 
available  at  the  conference.) 


Many  models  showcased 

The  types  of  Extension  involvement 
in  school-age  child  care  showcased 
in  St  Louis  covered  the  gamut  from 
assistance  with  community  needs 
assessment  and  community 
organizing  to  models  of  staff  training 
to  the  Implementation  of  4-H  clubs 
within  SAC  programs  to  the  actual 
management  of  programs  by 
Extension.  They  have  also 
developed  and  evaluated  materials 
on  self-care  for  school-age  children. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  models 
showcased  was  called  the  "system 
manager"  concept,  an  offshoot  of  4- 
H  CARES,  In  North  Carolina.  In  this 
model,  implemented  in  six  counties 
so  far,  the  Extension  "managers" 
act  as  liaison  among  all  the  school- 
age  child  care  providers  and  youth- 
serving  programs.  If  need  be,  they'll 
help  get  a  4-H  club  started  as  an 
adjunct  to  enrich  an  existing  school- 
age  child  care  program,  or  provide 
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some  hands-on  staff  training.  They 
might  help  an  agency  start  a  new 
program  where  it  Is  needed,  or  start 
one  themselves  under  Extension 
management  They  might  link  up 
the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and 
other  groups  to  children  in  SAC 
programs.  "This  requires  some  new 
thinking,"  explained  Eddie  Locklear, 
Extension  specialist  at  N.C.  State 
University,  "some  of  my  people  say 
'hey,  what  are  you  talking  about  — 
the  Boy  Scouts  are  my  biggest 
competition!'"  He  described  the 
concept  as  a  way  of  looking 
holistically  at  the  available  needs 
and  resources. 

The  National  Advisory  group  which 
convened  this  conference  is 
interested  in  facilitating  continued 
expansion  of  Extension  in  the  field  of 
SAC.  Extension  can  be  located  in 
telephone  directories  either  in  the 
state  listings  (under  the  land  grant 
university)  or  in  county  listings 
(under  Extension).  Or  write  to  the 
National  Advisory  group  c/o  Ina  Lynn 
McClain,  212  Whitten  Hall, 
Columbia,  MO  65211. 

Dale  B.  Rnk  Is  a  Research  Associate  at 
the  Wellesley  College  Center  for 
Research  on  Women.  He  promises  to 
have  a  new  addition  to  his  SACC 
Beatlemania  song  parody  series  ready 
for  release  at  the  time  of  SACCA/NAEYC 
In  Washington,  D.C.  this  November. 

Get  Ready  for 
19S1NAEYC 
Conference  in 
Denver 

Proposals  for  presenting  at  the 
1991  NAEYC  Conference  will  be  due 
the  end  of  January.  The  conference 
will  take  place  in  Denver,  CO  from 
November  7  - 10, 1991.  Check  the 
November  issue  fo  Young  Children 
or  call  800  -  424  -  2464  for  more 
details. 
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Discovering 
Democracy 
witli  "Real  Worii, 
Real  Tools" 

by  Nancy  Mahar 

This  has  been  an  era  of  democracy  in  the 
making.  After  years  of  imposed  rule, 
Eastern  Europe  has  gained  its  indepern 
dence.  Now,  alnrjost  overnight,  its  citizens 
must  learn  how  to  express  opinions  without 
fear  of  punishment,  how  to  respect  varying 
viewpoints  without  obligation  of  accepting 
them  as  doctrine,  and  how  to  personally 
decide  individual  political,  ethical,  financial 
and  philosophical  codes. 

These  tasks  are  as  nrtonunnental  as  the 
Berlin  Wall,  to  people  who  have  not  been 
taught  to  think,  function  or  share  6erw- 
cratically!  Eastern  Europe  is  a  dramatic 
and  stark  reminder  to  us  of  the  importance 
of  our  responsibility  to  nxxje!,  teach  and 
practice  denwcratic  freedoms  which 
sonfietimes  are  so  easy  for  us  to  take  for 
granted  -  freedoms  of  choice,  speech, 
press,  assembly,  religion  and  ownership. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  and  practice  denrx)c- 
racy,  children  and  staff  of  the  Carole 
Robertson  Center  for  Leaming  made 
history  of  their  own,  when  children 
registered,  campaigned  and  voted  to  take 
over  the  center  for  one  hour,  one  autumn 
afternoon. 

Executive  Take-Over,  SACC  Stvte 

Sparked  by  the  children's  interest  in 
Chicago's  elections  a  fsw  years  ago,  the 
staff  of  the  center  offered  their  jobs  to  the 
twenty  lucky  children  who  won  each 
position  through  the  process  of  elections. 
One  month  before  Election  Day,  children 
interviewed  staff  to  learn  about  the  various 
offices  of  the  Executive  Director,  Assistant 
Director,  Secretary,  Parent  Coordinator 
(Receptionist),  Program  Coordinator  and 
Teachers. 

Then  the  campaigns  for  each  office  began. 
Several  children  ran  for  each  position, 
campaigning  with  hand-made  buttons, 


slogans,  posters  and  banners  and 
pronoises  which  included:  'Vote  for  nte 
and  you  can  eat  all  the  Junk  food  you 
want!'  If  Tm  Head  Teacher,  we'll  have 
birthday  parties  every  day!"  'Vote  for  me 
and  all  your  friends  can  play  at  the  center 
as  visitors."  Vote  for  nr)e  and  you  can  use 
the  telephone!" 

To  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  voters, 
candidates  distributed  individually  created 
flyers,  with  pieces  of  candy  and  gum 
attached. 

For  one  hour  every  Friday,  during  Assembly 
in  the  gym,  candidates  gave  speeches  and 
debates  to  the  center's  electorate, 
announcing  their  reasons  ands  qualifica- 
tions for  running  for  each  office.  Voters 
asked  the  candidates  questions. 

All  children  who  wanted  to  vote  were 
required  to  register.  Upon  registration, 
each  child  received  a  registration  card, 
containing  name,  address,  phone  and  I 
group,  and  a  badge,  with  a  red,  white  and 
blue  ribbon  attached,  saying,  Tm  a 
Registered  Voter!"  Children  reminded  each 
other  to  vote,  making  sure  to  relay 
m3ssages  to  part-timers  and  those  who 
were  absent. 

Three  large  refrigerator  boxes  were 
converted  into  voting  booths  when  the 
children  mounted  flags,  attached  curtains 
that  opened  and  closed,  and  painted  the 
sides  red,  white  and  blue. 

On  Election  Day,  children  presented  their 
registration  card  and  then  placed  ballots  in 
appropriate  boxes  in  the  booths.  They 
waited  in  long  lines  for  their  chance  to 
vote.  Staff  tried  to  add  extra  ballot  boxes, 
but  the  children  refused  to  relinquish  their 
chance  to  vote  in  a  booth,  even  though  the 
opportunity  demanded  patience,  persis- 
tence and  perseverance  in  the  long  voting 
lines.  After  the  votes  were  cast,  ballots 
were  then  ceremoniously  counted  and 
winners  announced. 

Kids  Take  Over 

On  the  day  of  the  designated  tf»keover, 
staff  assunfied  the  roles  of  the  elected 
chiWren;  they  talked  and  acted  as  much 
like  their  clones  as  possible.  Teachers 


came  into  the  center  running  in  the  halls, 
chewing  gum,  bouncing  basketballs  and 
munching  on  junk  food;  the  school-agers, 
now  in  adult  roles,  had  to  control  the 
staff's  behavior. 

"It  was  chaotic,"  recalled  Gail  Nelson,  who 
is  now  the  Executive  Director  of  the  center. 
"The  teachers  were  the  kids,  and  the  kids 
were  the  teachers!  We  gave  the  kids  the 
headaches  they'd  been  giving  us  all  year 
longi" 

For  the  entire  hour,  children  in  charge 
answered  the  phones,  passed  out  snacks 
and  dealt  with  parents,  visitors  and 
deliveries. 

A  husband  of  one 
of  the  staff  called 
saying  he  was  the 
President  of  the 
United  States:  "I 
hear  youVe  the 
new  Executive 
Director.  I  have 
sonf>e  problems  I'd 
like  your  help. 
Mind  if  I  come 
over  and  visit?" 

At  the  same  time, 
the  elected 
"teachers"  and  "administrators"  needed  to 
talk  to  the  "director"  about  their  problems. 
Rnally  the  "director"  shouted,  "Get  out! 
Go  awayl  I'm  talking  to  the  PRESIDEf^  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES!  He's  coming  HERB 

Election  Resorts 

"The  SACC  Sections  spurred  intense 
interest  and  excitement  in  the  voting 
process."  said  Vivian  Miller,  Associate 
Director.  'Children  followed  the  news, 
talked  cun^ent  events,  and  made  sure  their 
parents  were  registered  to  vote." 

Pertiaps,  in  a  SACC  program  in  Eastern 
Europe,  a  similar  story  will  unfold,  as 
children  and  staff  are  challenged  to  explore 
-  and  enjoy  -  the  depths  and  dimensions  of 
DerTX)cracy. 
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National  Child 
Care  Staffing 
Study  and 
Weiiesley's  ""SACC 
in  America"  Study 
Reveal  Low 
Wages,  High 
Turnover 

by  Dale  Ftnk 

Perhaps  Mary  Poppins  —  a  terrific 
after-school  caregiver  —  said  it  best  a 
long  time  ago:  "Just  a  raise  in  the 
wages  helps  the  turnover  go  down, 
staff  turnover  go  down,  staff  turnover 
go  down  ...  with  Improved  pay  and 
benefits,  the  teachers  stay  around;  it's 
so  much  better  for  the  kidsP 

Now  a  research  study  of  preschool 
child  care  in  five  major  cities  has 
confirmed  the  hypothesis  that  higher 
wages  are  the  factor  rnost  frequently 
associated  with  high  quality  child  care 
—  because  teachers  earning  better 
wages  and  benefits  stay  on  the  job 
longer,  thus  creating  the  stability 
which  is  necessary  to  create  a 
consistent,  nurturing  environment  for 
children.  A  national  survey  of  school- 
age  providers  conducted  by 
Weiiesley's  School-Age  Child  Care 
Project  confirms  that  wage  patterns 
and  turnover  in  school-age  care  are 
only  marginally  better. 

The  results  of  the  National  Child  Care 
Staffing  Study  were  released  in  the  fall 
of  1989  by  the  Child  Care  Employee 
Project  (CCEP)  of  Oakland,  California. 
Its  work  consisted  of  site  observa- 
tions, child  assessments,  caregiver 
interviews  and  the  taking  of  compre- 
hensive data  from  a  representative 
sample  of  227  child  care  programs  in 
five  metropolitan  areas.  It  found  the 
average  hourly  wage  in  1988  was 
$5.70  an  hour  for  teachers  and  head 
teachers.  (Though  23%  of  the  children 


enrolled  in  the  CCEP  study  sites  were 
school-agers,  the  study  fbcussed  only 
on  preschool  day  care.) 

Turnover  was  found  to  be  41%  per 
year  and  closely  tied  to  wages. 
Teaching  staff  who  earned  less  than 
$4,00  per  hour  left  their  jobs  at  twice 
the  rate  of  staff  who  earned  over 
$6.00  an  hour.  Furthermore,  in 
centers  with  higher  turnover  rates, 
overall  quality  was  lower.  The  centers 
which  paid  higher  wages  were  more 
likely  to  be  operated  on  a  non-profit 
basis. 


PuMic  schoolHrun  programs  lift 
average  wage  for  schoo^age  care 

The  Wellesley  survey  was  also  con- 
ducted in  1988  and  Included  130 
school-age  programs  In  six  geographi- 
cal areas.  The  samples  were  not 
drawn  randomly,  but  the  findings, 
analyzed  by  researcher  Fern  Marx, 
closely  paralleled  those  in  the  CCEP 
study.  The  average  wage  of  teachers 
and  head  teachers  in  the  Wellesley 
sample  was  $6.95  per  hour.  The 
somewhat  higher  wage  reflects  the 
number  of  public  school  districts 
running  school-age  child  care  pro- 
grams and  their  comparatively  higher 
salaries:  the  32  public  school  pro- 
grams in  the  sample  paid  head 
teachers  an  average  of  $9.36  an  hour, 
higher  than  any  other  type  of  provider. 
Turnover  was  found  to  be  similar  to 
the  CCEP  results,  at  40%  per  year  in 
the  85%  of  programs  which  reported 
any  turnover  at  ail. 

As  in  the  CCEP  sample,  the  lowest 
average  wages  of  teachers  ($4.90  per 
hour)  were  found  among  for-profit 
centers.  These  lower  wages  did  not 
translate  into  lower  parent  fees, 
however.  The  for-profits  actually 
charged  the  highest  average  fees,  at 
$29.11  per  week  for  five  days  of  after- 
school  care  on  regular  school  days. 
Public  schools  charged  $25.30, 
nonprofit  centers  $25.52,  Y  programs 
$27.56,  and  municipalities  (mostly 
park  and  recreation  departments)  only 
$19.29. 


Implications  of  these  findings  for 
policy  maicers 

The  findings  of  both  of  these  studies 
should  make  it  very  clear  to  Congress 
and  other  policy-makers  cun'ently 
addressing  child  care  that  without  an 
injection  of  massive  additional  public 
funds  into  the  system,  America's 
families  face  perilous  times.  No 
matter  how  much  we  improve  training 
for  preschool  and  school-age  caregiv- 
ers, we  cannot  keep  up  with  a  40% 
turnover  rate.  And  so  long  as  the  child 
care  industry  offers  such  inadequate 
pay  and  benfits,  the  high  turnover 
rates  will  not  go  away.  Has  anyone 
considered  what  shape  our  public 
schools  would  be  In  if  they  were 
supported  primarily  by  parent  fees,  or 
if  nurses,  doctors  and  dentists  had  to 
rely  only  on  what  patiently  paid  out  of 
their  own  pockets? 

For  those  in  the  school-age  field  who 
have  been  "nay-sayers"  regarding  the 
expansion  of  public  school  involve- 
ment, the  Wellesley  study  may 
encourage  some  careful  re-thinkIng,  In 
spite  of  the  problems  their  entrance 
into  the  field  sometimes  poses,  they 
are  offering  better  pay  and  benefits 
and  have  the  potential  to  generate  an 
upward  spiral  on  the  compensation 
packages  offered  by  other  institutions 
in  our  field.  And  the  public  schools  in 
the  Wellesley  survey  did  not  fit  the 
stereotype  of  the  tutorial/remedial 
programs  that  community-based 
providers  sometimes  fear.  They  were, 
in  fact,  less  likely  to  offer  tutoring  than 
were  the  for-profits,  and  more  likely 
than  other  providers  to  offer  such 
activities  as  cooking,  dance,  and 
theatre. 

Dale  B.  Fink  Is  a  Research  Associate  at 
the  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research 
on  Women.  He  coordinated  the  SACC  In 
America  Study  for  the  Wellesley  College 
SACC  Project.  He  apologizes  to  Mary 
Poppins  and  her  creators  for  borrowing  the 
tune,  "A  Spoonful  of  Sugar." 
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Connecticut 
Libraries  Say 
"NO"  To  Day  Care 
Regs 

Parents'  use  of  libraries,  as  an  often 
readily  available  and  free  after 
school  care  source,  has  placed 
libraries  across  the  country  In  an 
awkward  position.  They  do  not  want 
to  become  "day  care  providers"  but 
do  want  to  serve  the  needs  of 
children  after  school. 

One  state's  dilemnna  with  this  issue 
was  reported  in  The  Hartford 
(Connecticut)  Courant  (March 
1990).  They  related  the  role  of  the 
librarian  In  a  working-class  town 
where  parents  leave  their  children 
because  they  cannot  afford  child 
care.  The  librarian  often  has  to  deal 
with  children  of  dysfunctional 
families  and  to  know  what  to  do 
when  a  young  girl  talks  about  being 
a  victim  of  incest. 


""No  library  wants  to  be 
thrust  into  the  role  of 
being  a  child  care 
provider." 


Libraries  are  seeing  their  roles 
change  from  that  of  a  place  to  read, 
borrow  books  and  study  to  that  of 
community  center,  meeting  place 
and  social  service  agency. 

One  parent  in  Connecticut 
complained  that  a  branch  library  was 
operating  as  a  day  care  facility 
because  of  an  after  school 
children's  program. 

State  health  officials  said  they  had 
no  plans  to  regulate  libraries  as  day 
care  centers.  Hov/ever,  the 
Connecticut  Library  Association 


proposed  legislation  to  make  sure 
library  programs  are  not  cut  because 
someone  says  it's  really  unregulated 
da^  care.  The  bill,  which  was 
passed  into  law,  exempts  libraries 
from  state  day  care  regulations,  just 
as  churches  and  recreational 
groups,  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts,  are 
exempt 

"No  library  wants  to  be  thrust  into 
the  role  of  being  a  child  care 
provider.",  stated  Sandra  Ruoff, 
chair  of  the  Association's  legislative 
committee.  The  legislation  is 
designed  to  "safeguard  our  role  in 
letting  us  do  what  we  do  best  -  the 
educational,  recreational  and 
informational  function  of  citizenry 

However,  parents  use  of  libraries  for 
school-age  care  does  highlight  the 
question  of  affordability,  availability 
and  quality  of  school-age  care. 


Bring  in  Extra  $$ 
witli  Evening 
Holiday  Care?? 

Good  babysitters  are  hard  to  find. 
Parents  need  occasional  evening 
care  particularly  during  the  holidays. 
They  like  to  do  holiday  gift  shopping 
without  the  kids.  How  about 
providing  evening  care  for  shopping 
and  even  a  New  Years'  Eve  party  so 
parents  can  celebrate.  School-age 
programs  provide  the  service 
parents  need  and  the  program 
brings  in  extra  money. 

This  is  a  good  concept  but  it  is 
vulnerable  to  parental  indecision  and 
reluctance  to  pay  for  the  service  as 
the  Webster  Groves  Schools  (near 
St  Louis,  MO)  found  out. 

Mick  Anderson  coordinates  the 
Adventure  Club  school-age  programs 
in  Webster  Groves.  A  letter  and 
survey  was  sent  to  2000  parents  of 
K  -  6  children  in  the  Webster-Groves 


school  system.  The  Adventure  Club 
was  offering  Christmas  shopping 
care  during  several  evenings  each 
week  over  the  three  week  period 
before  Christmas.  The  hours  were 
from  6  -  9  pm  at  $3  per  hour. 

Out  of  the  2000  surveys,  45 
expressed  interest.  As  we  all  know, 
there  is  a  big  difference  between  the 
number  expressing  interest  and 
those  who  actually  show  up. 
Anderson  felt  the  program  would 
lose  money  if  it  was  implemented. 

However,  the  parents  who  wrote 
back  were  very  interested.  Anderson 
said  they  would  probably  try  again 
this  year,  offering  one  or  two  nights 
a  week  including  a  weekend  night. 
They  would  also  try  to  reduce  the 
$3/hour  fee.  Cost  and  not  enough 
lead  time  for  the  parents  to  plan 
seemed  to  be  the  main  barriers,  as 
indicated  on  the  surveys. 

Besides  the  expense  involved  in 
throwing  a  "real"  party,  staff 
overtime  would  be  the  big  expense. 
Anderson  felt  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  staff  to  give  up  New  Year's 
Eve  for  $6/hour.  Double  time  would 
be  $12  to  15/hour. 

Non-Adventure  Club  parents 
indicated  interest  in  full  day  care  on 
the  surveys.  This  matched  one  of 
the  goals  of  Adventure  Clubs  -  to  get 
more  kids  involved  in  holiday,  Spring 
vacation  and  summer  care. 

Anderson  felt  optimistic  that  all  of 
these  ideas  can  work  If  parents  are 
given  more  lead  time,  ti.e  service  is 
made  affordable  and  it  becomes  a 
regular  feature. 

For  more  information,  contact  Mick 
Anderson,  Adventure  Club,  Webster 
Groves  Schools,  400  East 
Lockwood,  Webster  Groves,  MO 
63119,  314  -  961  - 1233  Ext  111. 
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''Who's  Taking 
Care  of  School- 
Age  Children  in 
Tennessee?" 

According  to  1987  statistics,  an 
estimated  312,000  of  Tennessee's 
492,000  school  children  between 
the  ages  of  6-12  need  child  care 
during  the  day  because  their  parents 
work. 

An  estimated  150,000  of  these 
youngsters  may  be  ''latch  key" 
children  who  go  home  alone,  let 
themselves  into  an  empty  house  and 
wait  without  the  supervision  of  an 
adult  until  their  parents  return  from 
work. 

Jan  Bushing,  Director  for  School-Age 
Child  Care  under  the  Tennessee 
Department  of  Education  said 
communities  across  the  state  are 
beginning  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
"who's  taking  care  of  the  school-age 
children  in  Tennessee.'' 

Presently,  school-age  child  care 
programs  in  Tennessee  serve  more 
than  15,000  youngsters  In  nearly 
300  public  schools.   112  school- 
administered  programs  serve  more 
than  6,700  students  in  37  local 
school  systems.  In  addition  to 
school-administered  programs,  there 
are  157  school  based  programs 
administered  by  community  not-for- 
profit  and  parent  groups  that  serve 
approximately  8,270  students. 

"There  is  a  very  high  level  of 
cooperation  between  Department  of 
Human  Services  and  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  school-age  child 
care  effort,"  Bushing  said.  "We  are 
sharing  expertise  and  Irnservice 
training  so  there  won't  be  any 
unnecessary  duplicity." 

The  two  departments  also  are 
collaborating  on  a  library  of  video 
taped  information  and  a  series  of 


technical  papers  that  will  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  quality  child  care 
programs. 

Adapted  from  the  ADVOCATE,  newsletter 
produced  by  the  Tennessee  Commission 
on  Children  and  Youth, 


Finally  a  Hyphen 

After  10  years  of  using  an 
unhyphenated  "School  Age"  in 
School  Age  NOTES  but  a 
hyphenated  school-age  in  all  other 
references,  School-Age  NOTES  now 
will  be  hyphenated. 

New  Phone  Numbers 

General  Office  615-242-8464 
Rich  Scofield  direct  line  615-242- 
6260 


Famous  Rumors 
That  ''Just  Ain't 
So" 

1960's:  The  Beaver  (Jerry  Mathers) 
died  in  Vietnam. 

1970's:  The  Proctor  and  Gamble's 
moon  &  star  symbol  stood  for  Satan. 

1980's:  Bubble  Yum  chewing  gum 
had  spider  eggs  (heard  on  the 
elementary  school  grapevine). 

1990's:  School  Age  NOTES  was 
folding  up  (heard  from  a  Georgia 
source  who  heard  it  from  someone 
in  Sacramento). 

:  Illinois  and  Tennessee  will 
pass  legislation  mandating  which 
day  care  centers  children  can 
attend,  just  like  school  districts 
(heard  by  a  Tennessee  parent  from  a 
friend  in  Illinois). 


Remember 


It  "Just  Ain't  So." 
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□  OUTRAGEOUS  OUTtXJOR  QAMES  BOOK  $13.95 

□  I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAWBOW  tS.OS 

COOrCRATIVK  RBKHMCE* 

□  CREATIVE  CONFUCT  RESOLUTJON  .11,95 

Q  PLEASE  DON'T  Srr  ON  THE  KJDS; 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  PUNRWE  WSCIPLWE  10.95 

□  NONCOMPErmVE  ACTIVITIES  AND  PUY  6.95 

□  BEYOND  WINNING  6.95 

□  THE  COOPERATIVE  SPORTS  «  GAMES  10.95 

HEALTHY  EATING 

Q  ONCE  UPON  A  RECIPE  9.95 

□  EAT,  THINK  AND  BE  HEALTHY  S.95 

□  SUPER  SNACKS  4.95 

PnOfESMONAL  MMURCei 

□  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  12.95 

□  NEW  YOUTH  CHAUENGE  12.95 

□  HOW  TO  PLAY  WfTH  KIDS  12.95 

□  CARING  SPACES,  LEARNING  PLACES: 

CHILDREN'S  ENVIRONMENT'S  THAT  WORK  28.95 

□  VIDEO  (VHS  onW  ROUQHHOUSINQ:  A  Guide  tp 

Safe  &  Rjn  Ph/sk:M  Play  for  Children   39.95 

□  SPECIAL  NEEDS  CHILDREN  «  12.95 

□  1  year  (six  Itsucs)  14.95 

□  2  year*  (1:2  tosuet)  25.95 
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25%  off  for  50*^  subscription* 
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SAC  Conferences 

CALIFORNIA 

February  22  -  23, 1991 
CA  School-Age  Consortium 

9th  Annual  Conference  at  Canada 
College  in  Derwood  City 
Contact  Linda  Presley 
415-831-3530 


KENTUCKY 

March  1-2, 1991 
Kentucky  Coalition  for  SACC 

Contact  Karen  Schmalzbauer 
Community  Education  Board 
200  High  Street 
Bowling  Green,  KY  42101 
502  -  842  -  4281 


MISSOURI 

November  30  -  Dec  1, 1990 
Missouri  SACC  Institute 

Columbia,  MO 

Contact  314  -882-4319 


NEW  JERSEY 

March  15-16, 1991 

NJ  Coalition  for  SACC  Conference 

Somerset,  NJ 
Contact  Selma  Goore 
WestWindsor-Plainsboro  Community 
Education 
POB  248 

Princeton  Junction,  NJ  08550 
Ph.  609-452-2185 


Non-Profit  Help 

Fund  Raising  Institute  Catalog  is  a 

complete  library  of  working  tools  for 
the  nonprofit  executive.  To  obtain, 
call  800-888-Taft 


4-H  Program 
Manuals 

The  California  4-H  Afterschool 
Program  has  three  resources 
available: 

4-H  Afterschool  Program  - 
ManagenK^nt  Manual  Includes 
program  design,  business 
operations,  managing  a  program  and 
developmental  needs  100  pgs 
$15 

444  Afterschool  Program  - 
Curriculum  Manual  Seventeen 
weeks  of  complete  lesson  plans; 
themes  cover  Science  Exploration  & 
Technology,  Natural  Resources  & 
Ecology,  Energy  Exploration  & 
Conservation,  Life  &  Leisure  Skills. 
$20 

4'H  Afterschool  Program  - 
Facilitator's  Guide  For  the  SACC 
administrator,  contains  11  staff 
training  sessions  and  reproducible 
forms  and  overheads.  $10 

Order  from:  CA  4-H  Afterschool 
Prog.,  11477  E  Ave,  Auburn,  CA 
95603,  916-889-7387 


Catalog  of  Stories 

Time  for  a  Tale  Storytelling  Series, 

produced  by  High  Windy  Studio, 
transports  the  age-old  pleasure  of 
listening  to  gifted  storytellers  right 
into  your  school-age  program  via 
audiotapes.  Stories  include:  IM 
Bny  Who  Loved  Frogs  and  Little 
Heroes,  told  by  Jay  O'Callahan; 
Hairy  Man  and  Tailv  Bone,  told  by 
David  Holt,  and  gtories  &  Songs  for 
Little  Children,  by  Pete  Seeger. 
From:  High  Windy  Studio,  POB  553, 
Fairview,  NC  28730,  Ph.  800-63- 
STORY. 
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Switching  Seasons:  Bringing  in  tlie  Upbeat 
of  Summer  into  tlie  Biues  of  Winter 


Wnh  dmtermlnation  and  concmttrmiionf  S-yemr  old  CmBBh 
9wing9  to  tho  mndttt  boMt  of  iho  Jtmpropo. 


Holiday  let-down,  rainy  days  on  end,  snow 
piled  on  top  of  snow  and  not  enough 
sunshine  makes  it  difficult  to  start  thinking 
about  planning  for  the  summer  schooKage 
program.  However.  January  is  THE  month 
to  get  going,  putting  the  idea  wheels  in 
motion.  To  help  with  this  process,  this 
issue  has  included  articles  and  cun^iculum 
ideas  &  activities  that  are  "wann 
weathery",  campy  and  definitely  upbeat. 
The  music  ideas  serve  a  dual  purpose: 
start  practicing  now  to  get  ready  for 
summer  and  start  enjoying  the  flood  of 
wanm  and  fun  memories  these  "songs" 
can  kindle  and  rekindle. 

The  schooKagers  and  staff  will  become 
enthralled  with  the  noisy  active  chants  and 
songs,  but  then  switch  and  be  still  and 
listen  to  the  music  the  world  makes  around 
us:  putting  ears  to  concrete  walks,  metal 
swings,  tree  barks,  bui.Jing  walls,  hand- 
made pottery,  sea-shells,  computers,  gym 
floors  and  the  wind  itself.  The  cl-  'Idren's 
book  "When  day  Sings"  (by  Byrd  Baylor, 
Aladdin  Books)  explores  the  music  and 
stories  hidden  in  ancient  Native  American 
pottery.  Use  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  above 
explorations  and  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
school-agers  creating  their  own  "ancient" 
containers  of  sounds  and  stories. 


Pretty  Little  Girl:  What's  Tliere  To  Sing  About?  page  2 
"What  To  Do  When  You  Don't  Know  What  To  Do"  page  5 
Self  Esteem  Guaranteed  If  Games  Given  As  Prescribed  page  e 
Inch  By  Inch,  Helping  Kids  Grow  pages  7 
Snap  Your  Fingers,  Clap  Your  Hands, 

Stomp  Your  Feet  &  Keep  The  Beat  pages  8&9 
NSACCA  News  page  10 
Camp  Fire  Zoo  Campers  Encounter  page  12 


"Pretty  Little 
Girl":  What's 
There  To  Sing 
About? 

In  researching  the  traditional  and  popular 
songs,  chants  and  rhymes  from  across  the 
United  States,  with  roots  in  Europe  and  Africa, 
it  became  evident  that  many  of  the  children's 
favorites  contain  words  that  are  destructive, 
biased  or  inaccurate. 

Although  children  work  through  their  fears  and 
experiences  through  their  play,  some  very 
popular  verses  •  "Kindergarten  baby,  stick 
your  head  in  gravy'  -  can  damage  a  child's 
good  feeling  about  her  (him)  self.  One 
version  of  a  jump  chant,  'I  Am  a  Pretty  Little 
Dutch  Giri",  continues: 

One  day  as  I  was  walking, 

I  heard  my  boyfriend  talking 

to  a  pretty  little  giri 

with  a  big  fat  curl 

and  this  Is  what  he  said  to  her: 

'I  love  you  oh  so  dearly, 

I  love  you  quite  sincerely, 

so  go  away  and  fly  a  kite 

and  everything  will  be  all  right*. 

What  messages  are  we  giving  to  young  giris 
about  their  roles,  choices  and  identity? 

Another  popular  clapping  game  is, 

'Nobody  likes  me, 

everybody  hates  mel 

I  think  I'll  go  eat  womis...' 

Children  are  telling  how  they  feel,  and  what 
they  are  learning  through  their  chants. 

Nancy  Carlsson-Paige  and  Diane  Levin,  in  Th£ 
War  Plav  Dilemma  outline  four  choices  for 
when  negative  play  occurs: 

^  Ban  the  play  completely.  The  problem  with 
this  altematwe  is  that  it  doesn't  work.  If 
children  are  preoccupied  with  a  favorite  game 
or  song,  a  mie  or  mandate  that  forbids  has  a 
tendency  to  fuel  the  preoccupation.  Adults 
then  spend  a  lot  of  time  enforcing  the  ban, 
creating  mre  negativism  in  the  process.  In 
addition,  many  of  this  society's  favorite 
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songs,  like  'Little  Brown  Jug"  and  Get  Along 
Home,  Cindy,  Cindy',  are  embedded  deeply  in 
this  culture  and  are  cherished  traditions. 

Ignore  the  play.  Sometimes  this  is  a  viable 
option,  if  no  one  is  physically  or  emotionally 
hurt  by  the  words.  In  the  song,  "There  Were 
Three  Jolly  Rshenmn*',  the  last  verse  is: 

'They  all  went  down  to  Amster...  (cover  mouth) 
You  shouldn't  say  that 

naughty  word . . . 
We're  going  to  say  it  anywayl 
We're  going  to  say  it  anywayl 
Amster,  Amster  Dam,  Dam,  Dam! 
Amster,  Amster  Dam,  Dam,  DamI  We're  going  to 
say  it  anyway! 

Children  will  explore  "naughty"  words  and 
their  songs  will  reflect  these  explorations.  In 
fact,  songs  enable  children  to  sing  silly  words 
without  being  scolded.  It's  up  to  adults  to 
choose  where  to  draw  and  follow  through  on 
the  bottom  line  that  is  comfortable  and  then 
ignore  what  can  be  tolerated  as  normal 
behavior,  ALWAYS  KEEPING  SEU^ESTEEM 
INTACT. 

^  Allow  certain  activities  at  predetermined 
times  of  the  day,  for  example,  during  outdoor 
play.  The  problem  is  it  is  often  difficult  to 
limit  a  favorite  song  to  one  part  of  the  day  to 
the  exclusion  of  another.  Clocks  or 
schedules  cannot  dictate  what  is  on  a  child's 
mind. 

^Actively  facilitate  the  songs.  Paige  and 
Levin  suggest  this  option  because  adults  can 
encourage  school-agers  to  think  about  the 
issues.  How  do  Kindergarteners  feel  when 
older  children  call  them  "babies'?  How  would 
you  feel  if  someone  told  you  to  go  fly  a  kite? 
These  discussions  open  avenues  toward 
solution,  such  as  working  together  to  change 
the  words,  or  to  create  new  verses,  or  to 
eliminate  the  verse  that  is  unsettling. 

More  subtly  adults  can  introduce  a  new  verse 
to  a  chant  or  song,  as  we  turn  the  rope  or 
bounce  the  ball.  By  joining  in  chiklren's 
songs,  adults  can  quietly  change  an  offensive 
word  or  focus,  thus  preserving  traditions  and 
updating  rhynoes  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

How  about  starting  right  here  by  changing  the 
"he'  to  "she'  in  the  following  chant? 


(  had  a  little  chicken 

And  he  (!)  wouldn't  lay  an  egg. 

So  I  poured  hot  chocolate 

up  and  down  his  leg. 

And  he  wiggle  and  he  jiggled, 

and  he  stood  on  his  head. 

Funny  little  chickie 

laid  a  har<^boiied  egg. 

Then  continue  with  discussing  how  the  words 
could  be  changed  so  it  was  still  funny  but  not 
cruel  to  an  animal. 

*  Consider  also  the  limited  concept  of 
FisheroMi  versus  an  inclusive  word  like 
Swimnf)ers  or  Rshers.  See  page  3, 8  &  9  for 
music  ideas  and  for  how  some  oldies  were 
changed  to  reflect  an  inclusion  and  caring  for 
people  and  animals. 

by  Nancy  Mahar 


OOPS!  We  goofed. 

Rich  Scofield's  direct  phone  line  was 
mistakenly  given  as  242-6260  in  our  last 
issue.  Please  conrect  to  615-  242^8464. 
Please  feel  free  to  call  him  about  your  school- 
age  child  care  ideas,  concems  and  questions. 
He  is  available  for  workshops,  seminars, 
keynotes  and  consultations. 
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Noting  Our  Stories   Setting  the  stage 


Cumulative  Story  Songs 

Children  enjoy  the  challenge  of  adding 
new  verses  and  remembering  them  as 
the  order  grows.  "I  Love  the  Mountains" 
is  a  summer  camp  classic. 


1.1  love  the  moun  •  tains,    I  low  the  roli  -  ing  Nils, 

D  Bm  Em  A7 


— ^ —  "  g  ^' 

I  love  the  dais-ies,      I  love  the daf  - fo - dils. 


To  bring  songs  like  "I  Love  the 
Mountains"  and  "Comin'  Round  the 
Mountain"  to  life,  and  to  help  remember 
whiTh  verse  comes  next,  make  a  drawing 
of  each  new  word  or  verse.  Display 
pictures  in  sequence,  adding  a  new 
picture  with  each  new  verse.  The 
drawing  of  the  pictures  is  the  kind  of 
"real  work"  that  school-agers  like  to  do. 
Therefore,  be  sure  to  include  them  in 
this  creative  work. 


Rounds^ 

The  Valentine's  Day  Song 


i 


Km 


Em 


A7 


i  love  the  fire  -  side.  \D/hen  all  the  fights  are  low. 
D  *Chonjs  and  Descant  Bm 


—w^ — m'  9 

Boom  -  de  •  a  -  da,    Boom  -  de  •  a  -  da, 

D  Ban 


Boom  -  de  -  a  -  da,     Boon  -  de  -  a  -  da, 


2.  I  love  the  green  grass,  I  love  the  countiyside, 
I  love  the  morning,  bird  songs  at  eventide. 

I  love  the  singing  wind,  blowing  the  summer  leaves. 
Boom-de-a-da,  Boonvde-a^Ja,  Boonvde-a^a. 

3.  I  love  the  meadows,  made  for  the  heart  of  June. 
I  love  the  shadows  dancing  beneath  the  moon. 

I  love  the  whipoorwfll  close  by  my  windowsiti. 
Boonvde-a^Ja,  Boom-de-anJa,  Boom-d^a-da. 

How  can  this  song  be  changed  to  reflect 
summer  experiences  of  school-agers 
living  in  the  city,  with  no  or  little  country 
experiences?  What  would  they  love  in 
the  summer?  Ask  kids  to  create  their 
own  verse. 

A  traditional  cumulative  story  round  is 
"She'll  Be  Coming  Round  the  Mountain" 
with  lots  of  action:  tooting  horn,  pulling 
reins,  waving  hands,  flapping  wings, 
mbbing  belly,  snoring  and  scratching 
motions.  Check  out  this  song  in  school 
music  books,  local  library  or  local  music 
store. 


Ro-ses  are  red.  Violets  are  blue.  You  be  my  vakn-tine. 


and  ru  be  yours,  too.  Ro-ses  are  red,  w>4et5  are  blue. 


i 


5fe 


4r--0 — 4- 


Not  Just  on  Va^en^ne's  D^,  but  alltheyev  throughl 


Varied  rhythmic  patterns  can  also  be 
sung.  In  the  Valentine's  Day  Song,  half 
the  group  begins  singing,  ''Roses  are 
red,  violets  are  blue".  The  the  second 
half  begins  •'Roses  are  red"  while  the 
first  group  sings  the  next,  "You  be  my 
valentine,  arni  I'll  be  yours,  too".  The 
hanmony  continues  as  the  verses  are 
repeated  over  and  over. 

1.  Used  with  permission.  ©  Al  Giibett,  Stepping 
Tones  Records,  Vo/.  ///,  #1103,  POB  35236,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90035,  This  song  is  part  of  a  5  record 
series^  all  sung  by  children.  All  are  finger  play, 
action,  and  holiday  songs,  $15 


References  &  Resources 


Jhm  Vi—  Sin£  S«rl««,  P  0  Beall  &  S  Nip, 
Los  Angeles,  CA:  Price  Stern 
Ey«  Wlnk«r,  Tom  Tlnk«r,  Chin  Chopper,  50 
Musical  Hnt«n>l*y*«       Do  Your  Ears 
Hmtt  Low?  90  Moro  Musical  Rn^arplays, 
T.  Glazer,  NY:  Doubleday.  1980 
Okkl-tokkl-unja  Action  Songs  for  CMIdran, 
F  &  G  Harrop.  London:  A  &  C  Black  Ltd., 
1982 

Tha  Raffl  SIngabIa  Song  Book  and  Tha  Raffl 
Sacond  SIngaabIa  Song  Book,  Raffi.  NY: 
Crown  Publishers,  1986.  1987. 

by  Nancy  Mahar.  See  p.  8  &  9  for  more 
music  and  resources. 


Join  us  in  San  Diego! 


Priorities  for  Children 
Agenda  for  the  90*s 


1991  ACEI 
International 
Study  Conference 
and  Exhibition 
April  17-20 

Sessions  you  won't  want  to  miss: 
Developmentally  Appropriate  "Math  Talk"  •  Morality  and  Social  Conven- 
tions: What  Messages  Do  We  Send  Children?  •  Revitalizing  Social  Studies 
Through  ChUdren's  Books!  •  Young  Authors  Project  •  Using  the  Outdoors 
Again!*  Our  Shrinking  Worid:  The  Need  for  Cultural  Awareness,  md 
many  more. 

For  iinoi  mation  call  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education 
International  1(800)423^563  •  1(301)942-2443  
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Beachball 
Volleyball 


"Beachball  Volleybair  can  be  played 
with  as  many  or  as  few  rules  as  you 
choose.  Begin  with  a  few  simple 
l^i'  rules  and  see  what  your  group 
fH^  needs.  See  modifications.  The 
serve  can  be  a  simple  punch  or  a 
throw  into  the  air  from  anywhere  in 
the  "court",  plus  assistance  can  be 
given  by  other  teammates. 


Suggestions: 

Because  of  wind  and  the  time 
required  to  chase  the  ball,  this  game 
might  be  better  played  indoors.  Or, 
stuff  a  leaky  beachball  with 
cardboard  packing  to  make  it 
heavier.  It  could  also  be  pluyed  in  a 
limited  space.  Be  sure  to  protect 
things  that  could  easily  be  broken  or 
that  might  endanger  players  or  the 
beachball.  Playing  off  the  wails  can 
add  to  the  fun  and  challenge  of  the 
activity.  Free  beachballs  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  from 
companies  who  use  them  as  a 
advertising  gimmick.  Have  extra 
beachballs  in  case  of  punctures  or 
leaks.  Balloons  can  also  be  used 
but  do  not  have  the  same  flavor.  If 
a  balloon  is  used,  add  a  little  water 
or  a  few  beans  for  extra  weight.  A 
piece  of  colored  yarn  can  act  as  a 
net  Hang  pieces  of  paper  from  the 
yarn  to  make  it  easier  to  see. 

Modifications: 

The  game  can  be  played  with  no 
rules;  simply  ask  the  whole  group  to 
hit  the  ball  with  any  part  of  the  body 
back  and  forth  across  the  net  as 
many  times  as  possible  (called 
"Infinity  VolleybaH").  Allow  as  many 
hits  to  a  side  as  needed;  individuals 
can  hit  the  ball  as  many  times  as 
they  need  to;  no  boundaries  are 
used  (  can  play  it  off  the  walls); 
under  the  net  doesn't  stop  play  but 
doesn't  give  infinity  point  either. 
The  only  time  play  stops  at  all  is 
when  the  ball  hits  the  floor.  The 
nearest  player  can  then  put  it  quickly 


back  into  play.  A  point  is  scored  for 
both  teams  each  time  the  ball  goes 
over  the  net  If  the  game  is  pisyed 
standing,  try  a  rule  in  which  a  player 
must  step  out  of  bounds  after  hitting 
the  ball  three  times  (honor  system). 
This  rule  will  reduce  the  players  on 
the  court  to  only  those  who  have  not 
hit  it  as  frequently.  Allow  the  ball  to 
be  played  by  those  on  the  sidelines 
whenever  it  goes  "out  of  bounds." 
When  down  to  the  last  person, 
everyone  returns  to  the  court  and 
the  game  starts  all  over  again. 

"IrvSeat  Beachball  Vollevbair': 

Players  sit  in  seats  that  are  safe  or 
sit  on  floor.  To  increase  the 
possibility  of  all  players  getting  to 
play  you  might  want  to  offer  an 
additional  challenge...  "To  get  a 
point,  can  you  have  the  ball  played 
in  both  front  and  back  areas  plus 
send  the  ball  over  the  net?"  To 
guide  this  play  you  may  want  to 
announce  after  front  and  back  player 
contacts  "We  have  a  potential 
point"  We  have  later  added  a 
"beeper  bonus"  if  we  felt  someone 
was  being  left  out..  "If  you  have  not 
had  the  ball  for  one  minute  you  may 
become  a  "beeper".  If  your  team 
'cbn  send  it  to  a  back  and  front  area 
player  including  a  "beeper"  player, 
your  team  gets  two  points  instead  of 
one. 

If  you  have  skilful  players  who  play 
soccer,  they  may  want  to  play  with 
their  head,  knee,  foot,  or  without 
using  their  hands.  This  may  serve 
as  an  "equalizer",  i.e.,  less  skilful 
players  may  use  their  hands.  In  an 
open  space  with  less  skilful  players, 
volunteers  could  play  along  the 
sidelines  and  behind  the  back  area 
(standing)  to  feed  the  ball  back  into 
the  court  for  the  seated  pisyers. 

"Frantic  Balloon  Keep  Up": 

Excellent  for  younger  children.  Using 
several  balloons,  the  children  simply 
try  to  keep  them  all  up  in  the  air  and 
moving.  inside  group  sits  on  the 
floor.  An  outside  circle  of  players 
stands  and  continually  hits  any  stray 
balloon  back  into  the  inner  circle. 


(Thanks  to  Dr.  fra  Shapiro  for  his 
help  with  this  idea,) 

These  games  encOvTage  group  unity 
and  allow  for  more  positive 
involvement  than  traditional  games 
sometimes  do.  They  also  encourage 
players  to  see  that  situations  can  be 
modified  to  effectively  include  more 
people. 

Some  discussions  questions  are: 

??  Does  sitting  down  make  it 
possible  for  more  people  to  be 
involved?  Why? 

??  Does  some  height  differences 
disappear  when  players  sit  down? 

??  Do  any  sports  attempt  to 
"equalize"  people  so  they  can  play 
together  (bowling,  golf)?  Is  changing 
the  rules  to  "equalize"  (increasing 
the  opportunity  to  be  involved  at 
each  player's  level)  fair? 

??  Did  the  equipment  help  equalize 
people?  If  yes,  how? 

??  What  did  the  skilful  learn  from 
playing  with  the  beachball? 

??  What  did  the  less  experienced 
gain  from  playing  with  beachball? 

??  Was  the  activity  fun?  Was 
everyone  allowed  and  able  to  play? 

??  Did  "Infinity  Beachball"  exclude 
anyone?  (Frequently  back  row  and 
corner  players  are  left  out)  Is  there 
anything  we  could  do  about  this? 
i.e.,  a  rule  change,  such  as  "A  back 
area  and  front  area  player  must 
touch  the  ball  for  it  to  become  a 
"potential"  point.,  or  "beeper" 
bonuses  or  rotations,...? 

??  Could  this  game  be  played  with 
all  ages  and  all  skill  abilities?  Could 
a  person  in  a  wheelchair  play  this? 

From  Follow  Mm:  A  Handbook  of  Movwwtt 
Actlvftlos  (for  elementary  dge  children)  by 
Marianne  Tofbert.   $9.95  ppd.  See  page  5 
for  related  article  and  address  for  ordering. 
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''What  To  Do  When 
You  Don't  Know 
What  To  Do" 

Problem  solving  is  the  process  which 
teaches  children  how  to  find 
answers  to  situations  when  the 
means  to  the  solution  is  not 
necessarily  obvious.  It  is  "what  to  do 
when  you  don't  know  what  to  do." 
Teaching  problem  solving  involves 
teaching  children  strategies  for 
figuring  out  different  ways  to  reach  a 
conclusion. 

Problem  solving  Is  a  very  important 
part  of  learning  for  children,  and  has 
recently  been  considered  a  major 
component  to  be  developed  and 
utilized  in  the  California  State  school 
curriculum.  Problem  solving  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  all  subjects 
including  math,  reading,  language 
arts,  social  studies,  arts,  and  social 
skill  development  Many  problem 
solving  games  and  activities  take 
only  a  few  minutes  to  plan  and  to 
execute,  and  are  usually  fun  as  well 
as  challenging. 

It  is  important  in  teaching  problem 
solving  to  state  the  technique  you 
want  children  to  learn  during  the 
game  or  activity,  but  not  before  they 
have  had  time  to  find  it  for 
themselves.  The  keys  to  problem 
solving,  whatever  the  subject,  are 
time  and  patience.  You  are  teaching 
a  thinking  process;  that  means  that 
some  children  will  pick  It  up  very 
quickly,  and  others  will  need 
repeated  activities  and  more 
exposure  to  the  process.  It  is 
essential  that  these  games  be  fun 
for  the  children  and  do  not  appear  to 
be  work  or  "lessons". 

Problem  solving  skills  are  a  part  of 
daily  life  for  all  adults.  It  is 
important  that  children  have  access 
to  the  techniques  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  function  as 
completely  as  possible  in  all  areas 
of  their  interests  and  needs.  Many 


schools  and  teachers  do  not  yet  use 
problem  solving  concepts  in  their 
teaching  process.  This  is  a  valuable 
area  for  after  school  providers  to 
explore  and  expand.  It  can  be 
exciting  to  see  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  generated  by  these 
activities,  and  to  watch  the  growth  of 
skills  and  techniques  in  children. 


Steps  In  Problem  So^^^jng: 

1.  Gather  information  {in  game 
situations  the  teacher  provides 
this). 

2.  State  the  problem  clearly.  Define 
it 

3.  Generate  ideas  to  solve  the 
problem. 

4.  Evaluate  the  answers  and  the 
process. 

Problem  SoMng  Strategies  To 
Teach  Children: 

This  is  a  list  of  the  strategies  used 
to  solve  problems.  Children  should 
to  be  taught  these  methods  so  they 
can  rely  on  them.  When  one  does 
not  work,  they  need  to  be  able  to  try 
another.  This  list  is  based  on  the 
California  State  framework  for 
Problem  Solving.  Each  of  these 
strategies  can  be  applied  to  almost 
any  problem  area.  They  are  all 
valuable  to  children  and  adults.  See 
which  ones  are  techniques  that  you 
use  to  solve  your  own  problems. 

!•  Look  for  patterns. 
2.  Guess  and  check. 

3-  Write  equations  ( if  =  , 

then  ). 

4.  Logical  reasoning. 

5.  Working  backwards. 

6-  Draw  pictures  of  the  problem  or 
situation. 

7.  List  information. 

8.  Make  tables  or  graphs. 
9-  Act  out  or  use  hands-on 

equipnnent. 
10-  Simplify  the  problem  by 
breaking  into  smaller  parts. 


Pico,  f 

teseb#t  pti6i  value,  end  works 
•ometMritf  like  «ie 

^-^idos  24  •;■  ..  ■./;:; . V.';; 

Igatliiftili  CHslk  and  chalk  iKNmt,  <Hr-  i;^:;:^^^^^^^ 
im0  papar  and  matUnt  pen.  • 

Prpcadura; "  " 

1;  Have  thiidiM  tit  in  group  in  fitint  ^if  ii 
tha  wrKing  stafiaca. 

2.  Explain  that  yaii  aia  going  to  play  a  ^ ; 
game  wittt  tham  that  involvaa  two  d^t 
nombaia  (this  can  ba  axpanded  to  Ihiaa 
or  four  latar).  You  m  writit^  down  a 
nambarbetvvaan  10^99  whara  thay 
cannotaaa  H.  Thay  have  to  guaaa  what 

it  la  in  tha  fawaat  number  of  guaaiaa 
poaaa>la. 

3.  At  thay  guaaa  a  number,  you  write  it 
on  the  grid  on  tiia  number  akte  and  tiien 
give  tbani  ite^  other  tide. 

4.  The  oiuaa  am:  PICO  ^  meana  fhem  W 
^  number  ffgftt  but  It  is  in  tha  wrong 
pladi/l^i|M.r  'i^^       is  one  - 
number  ri^  and  it  ii  in  the  dght  place. 

•  BAOBL$  -^i  m^^  that  them  are  m  ' ; -^.V 
:  numteta  HiM  at  ^l  in  their  guaaa. 
(isk^    tfiani  ttU^  la  a  vary 

g<Kid  ciua  to  geia^^  why  Uie 

fuat  tlwiiinM  Give  double  clues  if  two 
numt)ett  ara  correct  but  m  the  wtoi^ 
placa^  La.  FlCOy  PICO* 

S/  The  first  few  times  this  is  played  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  walk  the  gmup  through 
the  process  of  guetsbig  by  havinig  the 
numbari  0-9  on  the  board  also.  Help 
them  see  the  pmcais  of  elimhation  by 
actually  araaing  or  crossing  out  the 
:numbaii  that  a^  not  uaabie  after  each 
guaaa.  Circle  thoaa  numbeia  that  may  be 
■  po^^b^■^■artaw•ra^■■  - 


6i  Start  with  unlimited  number  of 
gueasaa.  When  they  have  grasped  the 
klea,  Hmit  them  to  10  guesses. 


From  "School-Aa*  Id^as  and  ActMtl«t  for  Altar  School  Proaramft*  by  Karon  HMo-Folotta 
and  MIcbala  Coatay.  S—  paga  15  to  ordar. 
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Self  Esteem 
Guaranteed  If 
Games  Given  As 
Prescribed* 

by  Marianne  Torbert 

Question:  When  should  the  dosage 
be  administered??  Answer:  As 
young  as  possible. 

Over  the  last  decades  we  have  dealt 
with  physical  and  "mental"  muscle. 
What  about  "emotional  muscle"? 
We  are  finding  that  positive  self- 
esteem  can  build  the  strength 
needed  to  withstand  the  normal 
failures  that  come  with  living  and 
can  contribute  to  the  freedom  to 
become  all  that  one  can  become. 

Carl  Rodgers  taught  us  that  valuing 
"the  self  that  is"  allows  one  to 
accept  human  frailties  without  being 
crippled  by  them,  to  seek  fulfilment 
which  is  positive  for  both  the 
individual  and  those  interacting  with 
the  individual.  Abraham  Maslow 
found  the  process  of  self- 
actualization  to  be  good  for  society 
as  well  as  the  individual.  Perhaps 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  global 
village  will  be  based  upon  whether 
we  are  secure  enough  in  ourselves 
to  reach  out  to  others.  Erik  Erikson 
has  helped  us  recognize  the 
negative  results  that  begin  to 
manifest  themselves  when  the  early 
developmental  stages  of  trust  (of 
self  and  others),  autonomy  and 
initiative  have  not  been 
strengthened  by  appropriate 
experiences.  Robert  White  of 
Harvard,  in  his  1959  classic  study, 
"Motivat'on  Reconsidered", 
demonstrated  that  we  all  have  an 
innate  drive  to  be  competent.  We 
have  also  found  that  this  drive  can 
be  inhibited  or  energized  by  how  we 
feel  about  ourselves. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  play, 
games  and  physical  pursuits? 


Everything.  Whether  adults  like  the 
responsibility,  or  not,  movement 
activities  can  be  a  major  source  of 
self-evaluation  in  children's  lives. 
Adult  leaders  are  professionally 
responsible  to  give  children  good 
developmental  experiences  to  grow 
on.  Perhaps  we  can  guide  these 
experiences  so  they  extend  onto  the 
playground,  into  the  classroom  and 
within  the  family  circle. 


To  Do  This,  Be  Aware  That: 

*  Players  are  the  most  important 
part  of  any  play  experience; 

*  Children's  view  of  self,  others  and 
the  world  can  be  affected  by  play 
experiences  ("I  can  ....we  can!"); 

*  Present  play  activities  need  to  be 
carefully  studied  in  relation  to  both 
their  positive  and  negative  effects  on 
each  player.  (Consider  "Musical 
Chairs"); 

*  Interactions  can  be  enhanced  by 
carefully  selected  and  modified  low 
organized  games  to  support 
reciprocal  growth.  (Send  for  a  copy 
of  the  game  "Islands"  to  replace 
"Musical  Chairs".  See  address 
below.)  Carefully  planned  low 
organized  games  can  help 
participants,  who  differ  in  ability 
levels,  to  catalyze  each  others' 
growth  and  development  in  a 
synergistic  manner. 

*  Children's  leadership  skills,  such 
as  generating  alternatives,  problem- 
solving  and  sensitivity  to  others,  can 
be  increased  through  carefully 
selected  low  organized  games. 


Games  must: 

/  Include  all,  each  at  her  (his)  level 
in  a  way  that  allows  all  to  grow, 

/  Eliminate  subtie  and  blatant 
elimination, 

✓  Take  focus  off  failure  and  place  it 
on  trying  and  perseverance. 


emotionally  as  well  as  physically, 

/  Allow  various  ability  levels  to 
enter,  participate  and  grow, 

/  Be  engineered  by  games  leaders 
to  encourage  reciprocal  growth. 
Simple  games  can  be  played  in 
many  places  and  eventually  led  by 
the  players,  thus  increasing  the 
potential  positive  results  of  our 
efforts. 

Game  leaders  can  be  a  major  source 
in  helping  children  strengthen  their 
self-esteem.  What  adults  offer  can 
also  have  the  opposite  effect  of 
reducing  a  child's  positive  self- 
regard.  Most  play  leaders  want  to 
positively  effect  children.  But  it 
takes  more  than  desire.  We  must 
analyze  and  select  and  modify  low 
organized  games  to  create  an 
environment  which  supports 
inclusion  and  growth  for  every  player. 

Marianne  Torbert  is  the  Director  of  The 
Leonard  Gordon  Institute  for  Human 
Development  Through  Play  of  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the 
major  tasks  of  the  graduate  students 
and  faculty  In  the  Psychosocial 
Interactions  in  Play  Program  at  Temple 
University  is  to  select,  modify  and  create 
low  organized  games  to  have  positive 
social,  emotional,  cognitive  arwj  physical 
effects  on  all  participants.  To  obtain 
games,  send  a  large  BASE  (  $.85 
postage)  and  $1  to:  The  Leonard 
Gordon  Institute  of  Temple  University 
3306  MIdvale  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19129.  For  a  better  selection  of 
activities.  Include  information  alx>ut  your 
situation,  school-agers  In  program  and 
what  you  want  to  accomplish. 

*  Lynne  B  Schneider,  doctoral  candidate  at 
Temple  University  and  co-author  of  Follow  M0 
Too  for  preschoolers  ,  found  a  statistically 
significant  change  in  self  esteem  of 
kindergartners  following  participation  In  low 
organized  games  from  this  book.  Available 
form  the  The  Leonard  Gordon  Institute  for 
$12.50»  (Address  above) 


/  Be  made  safe  socially. 


2oo 
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Inch  By  Inch, 
Helping  Kids  Grow 

Inch  by  Inch 
(The  Garden  Song) 

composer:  David  Mallett 

i.  Inch  by  nchi  Row  by  tow(  We  can  make  these  flowers  growl 


M  we  need  is  a  rate  and  a  hoe  and  s  piece  of  fer4k  ground. 

2.  Inch  by  inch,  row  by  row, 
someone  help  these  seeds  we  sow. 
Keep  them  watered  from  below 

til  the  rains  come  tumblin'  down. 

3.  Pullin'  weeds  and  pickin'  stones, 
man  is  made  of  dreams  and  bones. 
Feel  the  need  to  grow  my  own, 
'cause  the  time  is  close  at  hand. 

4.  Grain  for  grain,  sun  and  rain, 
find  my  way  in  nature's  chain. 
Tune  my  body,  and  my  brain, 
to  the  music  of  the  land. 

5.  Plant  your  rows  straight  and  long, 
temper  them  with  prayer  and  song. 
Mother  Earth  will  make  you  strong, 
if  you  give  her  love  and  care. 

Inch  by  inch,  we  can  help  these 
children  grow.  All  we  need  is  a  rake 
and  a  hoe  .  .  .  and  a  song?  Music  is 
inspiring,  fun,  envigorating  or 
relaxing,  but  we  think,  "I  can't  sing  a 
note",  OR  "I  haven't  had  any  music 
training."  OR  "The  kids  think  singing 
is  just  for  music  class!" 

Diane  Millick  of  Y  Care  in  Allentown, 
PA  assures  us  that  songs  can  be  an 
important  element  in  any  school-age 
program:  "  (Songs)  are  a  great  ufV 
lifter,  raising  a  program's  spirit, 
especially  when  it  has  rained  for 
eight  days  in  a  row!  They  also  help 
to  build  self-esteem  and  strong 
group  identities,  especially  when  the 


younger,  middle  and  older  groups 
create  fun  songs  about  themselves 
and  each  other/ 

Diane  Millick  uses  songs  to  start 
and  end  each  day,  to  enhance  a 
specific  curriculum  topic,  and  to 
usher  in  smooth  transition  times 
(walking  from  one  place  to  another: 
waiting  for  something  to  be  set  up; 
changing  a  mood  or  focus;  or 
occupying  the  van  time  en  route  to 
the  program. 

"When  I  was  a  day  camp  director,  we 
used  songs  during  lunch  time,  as  a 
specific  planned  program  activity.  A 
counselor  would  be  in  charge  for 
that  day,  and  all  the  counselors 
would  have  to  do  is  pick  children 
who  wanted  to  lead  a  song.  The 
child  would  come  up,  stand  on  a 
picnic  table  (which  is  a  big  deal)  and 
lead  a  song.  We  always  had  to 
remind  the  children  that  they  needed 
to  eat  lunch! 

"I  did  a  parent  campfire  where 
everyone  had  song  books.  The 
children  thought  it  was  great  that 
their  parents  were  singing  silly  songs 
and  having  as  much  fun  as  the 
children  were  in  singing  these 
songs. 

"It  is  fun  to  take  tunes  and  change 
the  words  and  make  up  new  songs. 
The  children  have  fun  rhyming  and 
playing  with  words.  I  have  given 
tunes  to  groups  and,  as  a  contest, 
challenged  them  to  change  the 
words." 

Starting  with  rhythms  and  chants, 
music  is  as  natural  as  laughing, 
learning  and  playing.  Children  enjoy 
making  rhythms  out  of  anything, 
from  jumping  rope  to  bouncing  balls. 
Rap  is  the  newest  version  of  rhythm 
and  rhyme;  children  nationwide  enjoy 
putting  their  verses  into  rhythmic 
patterns.  If  we  start  with  these 
natural  rhythms,  we  can  build  from 
them,  inch  by  Inch. 

By  adding  shakers,  such  as  seed 
pods,  and  hand  clapping,  foot 


stomping,  finger  snapping  and  lap 
"patching",  children  a;    3taff  can 
invite  music  into  their  pi  ^rams 
without  ever  singing  a  note. 

To  this  fertile  ground  of  rhythms, 
sounds  can  be  added  with  records 
and  tapes,  making  the  musical 
garden  grow  from  favorite  tunes  into 
creative,  complex  and  complicated 
melodies- 
Music  fertilizes  every  aspect  of 
children's  lives,  from  humorous 
words  and  sounds  to  challenging 
games  in  play,  to  all  areas  of 
personal,  social,  and  intellectual 
development  math  in  counting 
rhymes;  social  studies  in  the  sharing 
of  friendships,  cultures  and 
traditions;  art  in  the  felt  boards  and 
musical  visualizations;  language  in 
the  word  play  and  rhyming;  drama  in 
the  lip  sync  and  entertainment; 
motor  development  in  bouncing, 
jumping,  clapping  and  games; 
science  in  the  creation  of  sounds; 
fine  t^rts  in  the  appreciation  and  re- 
creotion  of  music;  listening  and 
memory  skills  in  the  mastery  of  each 
verse. 

Music  allows  school-agers  to  be 
whole  -  to  express  themselves  in 
unique  ways,  to  be  joyful  or  to 
release  anxieties  and  tensions,  to 
share  their  feelings  with  their  own 
unique  ways,  to  be  joyful  or  to 
release  anxieties  and  tensions,  to 
share  their  feelings  with  others,  and 
to  learn  and  appreciate  new 
perspectives  and  approaches. 

Planting  seeds  of  music  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  school-age  child  care  can 
reap  gardens  of  rewards,  even  for 
the  non-musician  in  each  of  us. 

by  Nancy  Mahar 
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Snap  Your  Fingers,  Clap  Your  Hands 


Jump  Rope  Chants 

Any  favorite  rhyme  or  song  can  be 
adapted,  but  the  best  chants  are  the 
simplest  ones,  allowing  most  of  the 
concentration  to  be  focused  on  the 
jumping  challenges. 

Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear,  turn  around. 
Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear,  touch  the  ground. 
Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear,  show  your  shoe 
Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear,  that  will  do. 

Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear,  go  upstairs. 
Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear,  say  your  prayers. 
Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear,  switch  off  the  light. 
Teddy  bear,  teddy  bear,  say  goodnight. 
GOODNIGHTl 

(Actions  have  to  be  performed  while 
jumping.) 


The  challenge  in  some  jump  rope 
chants  is  to  see  how  long  you  can 
jump  before  you  miss.  Remember  to 
encourage  competition  with  their 
own  record,  not  with  someone 
else's. 

Apples,  peaches,  pears  and  plums^ 
Tell  me  when  your  birthday  comes. 
January,  February,  March  

Pee!  a  banana  upside  down. 
Peel  an  orange  round  and  round. 
If  you  jump  to  twenty-four. 
You  can  have  a  turn  once  rrwre. 
1,  2.  3,  4,  5  


But  sometimes  the  challenge  is  to 
miss  in  an  amusing  way. 

Miss,  miss,  spunky^  Httle  miss^. 
When  I  miss,  I  miss  like  THISI 

Changing  the  pace  is  another  jump 
rope  game. 

Hot  Pepper 

Able,  AbIe^  set  the  table. 
Don't  forget  the  salt  and  pepperl 

(On  pepper,  children  skip  rope  faster 
and  continue  increasing  the  speed  til 
they  miss.) 


Some  chants  are  just  fun^ 

Wee  Wally^  had  a  dolly 

who  was  sick,  sick,  sick, 

So  he  called  for  the  doctor 

to  come  quick,  quick,  quick. 

The  doctor  came  with  her  bag  &  her  hat 

And  she  rapped  on  the  door 

with  a  rat  tat  tat. 

She  looked  at  the  dolly 
and  she  shook  her  tiead. 
She  said,  'Wee  Wally, 
put  him  straight  to  bed." 
She  wrote  on  some  paper 
for  a  pjil,  pill,  pill, 
"I'll  be  back  in  the  morning 
with  a  bill,  bill,  bill." 

Chants  for  Conflict 
Resolution  or  Decision- 
Making 

When  everyone  wants  to  be  first,  or 
teams  need  to  be  chosen,  chants 
can  be  a  fair  way  to  pick  the  lucky  - 
or  not  so  lucky- winners.  Try: 

Engine,  engine  number  nine 
Running  on  the  Chicago  line. 
At  the  lake  at  half-past  eight, 
Back  once  more  at  half-past  four. 
I-N-  spells  la  and  in  goes  hel 


Ball  Bouncing 

On  "alary",  bounce  ball  under  leg. 

One,  two,  three,  alary, 
four,  five,  six  alary, 
seven,  eight,  nine  alary. 
Ten,  alary,  the  dictionary. 

Across  the  United  States,  children 
make  up  endless  variations.  Invent 
some  to  add  to  this  list.^ 

One,  two,  three,  alary. 
Lost  my  ball  at  the  city  dairy. 
If  you  find  it  give  it  to  Terry, 
One,  two,  three,  alary. 

One,  two,  three,  alary. 
My  first  name  is  Larry, 
If  you  think  it's  necessary, 
look  it  up  In  the  dictionary. 

To  bounce  a  ball  from  child  to  child, 

'Eevy,  ivy,  over.  The  ball  is  coming  over", 
or  GvDsv.  Gvpsv.  lived  in  a  tent^- 

She  had  no  money  to  pay  her  rent 
She  borrowed  a  one, 
she  borrowed  a  two, 
and  passed  it  on  to  you. 

Add  body  movements  to  make  the 
bouncing  more  challenging, 

^.^"^Sv  Annie  Lee,  ^ 

jC/^    C\\  can't  you  see? 

>— J/J  If  so,  do  so. 

\^    V/V  Touch  your  knee. 

11  touch  your  toes, 

CJ  Bounce  the  ball, 

^J^  and  away  she  goes! 

Words  themselves  can  become  a 
challenge.  Without  missing  a 
bounce,  try  to  get  to  Z,  inventing 
new  words  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  A  -  B  -  C  -  - 

A,  My  name  is  Alice  and  my  friend's  name 
is  Ann.  We  come  from  Albuquerque  and  we 
sell  apples. 


O  n>  -^ 
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stomp  Your  Feet  And  Keep  The  Beat 


Ostinati  (unsung,  chanted) 

Ostinati  is  an  Italian  word  for  repeated 
patterns.  The  root  word  is  obstinate, 
because  the  rhythms  repeat  themselves 
with  stubborn  tenacity.  These  rhythms 
can  be  used  in  any  poem.  For  example, 
Shel  Silverstein's: 

There  are  too  many  kids  In  thfs  tub. 
There  are  too  many  elbows  to  rub. 
I  just  washed  a  behind  that  \  know  wasn't  mfne. 
There  are  too  many  kids  in  this  tub. 


To  this  rhyme,  add  clapping,  stamping  or 
playing  instruments  in  a  steady  beat. 

After  the  rhythm  is  established,  add 
vocal  rhythmic  accompaniments,  such 
as  ''Too  many  kids  (clap),  too  many  kids 
(clap)!" 

For  a  more  complicated  challenge,  try 
two  vocal  rhythmic  pattems  at  once.  For 
example,  to  this  Pirates  chant,  one  third 
of  the  group  says. 

Pirates  are  a  rowdy  bunch. 
They  drink  and  smoke  and  swear, 
with  tattoos  on  their  shoulders 
and  an  awful  lot  of  hairl 

The  second  third  chants,  "Wild-eyed 
Willie  (clap)"  and  the  last  third  adds, 
"(clap,  clap)  Walk  the  plank!" 

Thanks  to  Music  Specialist  Gem  Rhodes 
for  the  Ostinati  information. 


fl.  Original  wofd,  pfettv.  changed  to  spunky  to  move 
toward  active,  strong  and  pomrful  words  to  deacrfee 
girfe  and  women.  What  other  wofds  could  be 
substituted?  How  can  tNt  be  changed  to  Include 
boys? 

b.  Original  wofds,  Mabel.  Mabel  changed  to  remove 
the  stereotypycal  association  of  female  with 
hoi»ewod<. 

c.  Oflglfial  words  'Miss  Dolfv*  and  the  doctor  from  "he* 
lo  "she"  changed  to  gWe  new  Images  of  males  tending 
to  skk  dolls  and  females  as  doctors. 

d.  Original  words  'one-eyed*  changed  to  eliminate 
negative  connotation  to  a  dlaobMity. 


New  Words/Old  Songs 

Add  new  words  to  your  favorite  tunes,  In 
Diane  Millick's  YM/YWCA  summer 
program  in  Allentown,  PA,  each  unit 
makes  up  a  special  song: 

Rockin'  Rangers  (tune  "Rockin  Robins") 

We're  rockin  through  the  camp  all  day  long 

Hoppin"  and  bobbin'  and  singing  this  song 

Ail  the  campers  at  Delta  lake 

See  us  comin'  and  begin  to  shake 

Rockin'  Rangers 

tweet  tweet  tweedle  dee  dee 

Rockin'  Rangers 


Rap 

Any  favorite  song  or  rhyme  can  be 
chanted  in  rhythm,  with  accompanying 
hand,  body  and  foot  dance  movements. 
Children  also  enjoy  making  up  their  own 
rap,  such  as  the  Ranger  Shuffle", 
composed  by  the  Ranger  Unit  of  the  Y 
Care  Summer  Camp  in  Allentown,  PA. 

We  are  the  Rangers,  shuffling  through, 
Shuffiin'  on  down,  doin'  ft  for  you. 
You  know  we're  just  a  stnittin*  for  fun, 
Struttin'  our  stuff  for  everyone. 
We  didn't  come  to  cause  any  trouble. 
We  just  canfw  to  do  the  Ranger  Shuffle. 


Circle  Gamesongs 

>tore  Comes  a  Bluebird 


Up  Sync 


Dressed  up  like 
singers  and 
members  of  the 
band,  silently  act  | 
out  traditional 
and  popular  songs, 
in  sync  with 
favorite  tapes, 
records  or  songs 
on  the  radio. 
Microphones » 

according  to  Darlene  Prut^man 
of  Highland,  PA,  can  be  made 
by  rolling  black  construction  paper  into  a 
cylinder  and  covering  the  top  with 
aluminium  foiL 


J  ^ 

— iL, 

i  

 4 

 ^-4 

1.  Here  comes  a  blue  -  bird, 

2.  Tap  a  lit -lie  bluebird 

A  Chorui 

1  0. — 1 

through  niy  win  -  dowl 
6n   the  shouWerl 

»■ 

IS 

f — 0- 

Hi,  deedie,  deedle,  day,  day,  dayl 

Players  fonm  a  circle  and,  holding  hands, 
raise  their  anms  as  "windows".  One 
player  then  walks  in  and  out  of  tlie 
windows  throughout  the  first  verse  and 
chorus.  On  the  word  "tap",  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  verse,  the 
"bluebird"  player  places  her  (his)  hands 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  player  nearest  in 
the  ring.  That  player,  facing  forward, 
becomes  the  new  leader.  The  two 
players,  now  in  a  chain,  leave  the  circle 
and  proceed  through  the  "windows"  as 
the  song  is  sung  again.  By  the  end  of 
the  game,  the  circle  is  transformed  into 
a  long  chain,  each  child  holding  the 
shoulders  of  the  person  in  front  of  her. 


Referances 

1.  TlM  B«:^!  singing  Garnet  for  Children  of 

AN  Ages,  E  S  Bley,  NY:  Sterling  Publishing 
Company,  1957. 

2.  Sally  Go  Round  the  Sun.  E  Fowke, 
NY:Doubleday  arxJ  Co.,  1969 


by  Nancy  Mahar  with  special  thanks  to 
Kathleen  Brody  {the  children's  place.  New 
Winsor,  NY),  Katherine  Comgan 
(Poughkeepsle  Day  School,  NY),  Vicki 
Diamond  (Music  Consultant,  Westbury,  NY), 
Diane  Mlllick  (YM/YWCA  Y  Care,  Allentown, 
PA),  Gerri  Rhodes  (Music  Director, 
Poughkeepsle  Day  School,  NY),  Darlene 
Prutzman  (HIgWand  Afleischool  Program,  PA), 
and  Carmen  Weichter  (Developmental  Day 
Care  Systems,  Lititz,  M).  See  page  3  for 
more  music. 
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NSACCA  By-Laws 
Approved,  Board 
Now  Official 

Buzzing  is  the  best  word  to  describe  the 
Third  Annual  NSACCA  Conference.  With 
345  (almost  twice  as  many  as  the  1990 
conference)  school-age  professionals  in 
attendance,  the  Washington  Hilton  was 
the  center  of  a  SAC  whirlwind. 
Workshops  and  presentations  seemed 
to  be  a  mere  backdrop  to  the  main  act  of 
SAC  professionals  making  contact  with 
each  other.  Although  a  major  hot  topic 
was  the  passage  of  the  first 
comprehensive  child  care  bill  and  what 
that  will  mean  for  SAC,  the  exchanging  of 
school-age  stories,  swapping  anecdotes, 
outlining  problems,  offering  solutions, 
presenting  new  ideas,  bemoaning 
failures,  and  reflecting  on  challenges 
was  what  captured  the  enthusiastic 
attention  of  participants,  presenters  and 
planners.  In  fact,  workshops  in  which 
sharing  of  ideas  and  concerns  occurred 
were  proclaimed  the  most  beneficial  to 
participants.  "Seasoned"  SAC 
professionals  felt  a  need  for  more 
workshops  or  seminars  where  they  could 
grapple  -  a  give  &  take  discussion  -  with 
major  issues. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  NSACCA, 
Tracey  Ballas  was  confimied  as 
President  along  with  28  board  members. 
Seven  new  board  members  were 
elected:  Marcia  Gluntz{PA),  Kathleen 
Haugh  (CA),  Shelly  Levin  (NY),  Jane 
Place  (WA),  Peggy  Riehl  (IL),  Andrew 
Scott  (CA)  and  Vince  Vento  (MO).  The 
by-laws  were  formally  approved  and 
adopted,  moving  the  board  from  interim 
(since  1987),  to  official  status.  State 
coalitions  jumped  from  13  to  28  this 
year  with  NSACCA  playing  an  advisory 
role. 

What's  Happening  Across  the  Country? 

Alaska:  hosted  a  SACC  Institute,  bringing 
together  SAC  professionals  from  across 
the  state  where  the  possibilities  of 
forming  a  state  SACC  alliance  was 
discussed  (a  first!).  School-age  leaders 


became  involved  in  AAEYC  and  the 
AAEYC  conference  had  its  first  school- 
age  track. 

Califomia:  will  have  its  ninth  SAC 
Consortium  conference  In  February 
1991.  Three  fully  functioning  regional 
consortiums  convened  seven 
conferences  this  past  year.  The 
consortium  is  now  publishing  new  SAC 
resource  materials.  Six  years  ago  Betsy 
Ams  had  to  convince  Long  Beach 
Community  College  to  include  a  SACC 
college  course  in  their  curriculum.  In 
1990,  UCLA  asked  Betsy  to  teach  a 
SACC  certification  coursel!  The  Oakland 
Camp  Rre  is  starting  an  urban  program 
for  kids  in  public  housing. 

Connecticut:  fomned  a  SACC  coalition 
this  year.  An  October  1990  conference 
was  held.  The  coalition  is  planning 
regional  conferences  across  the  state. 

Colorado:  started  SACC  coalition  and 
put  on  its  first  conference  with  Rich 
Scofield  as  keynote  speaker.  Also  have 
new  SACC  regulations. 

Florida:  fomned  a  state  coalition;  first 
conference  to  be  in  March  *91, 

Hawaii:  state's  school-system  initiated, 
under  a  state  mandate,  after  school  care 
in  every  school.  They  now  serve  23,000 
school-agers;  parents  pay  $l/day  and 
state  contributes  $17  million  total. 

Illinois:  had  two  state  SACC 
conferences;  state  divided  into  16  R  & 
R  areas  with  local  training  provided.  The 
extension  service  out  of  the  University  of 
IL  is  putting  out  a  newsletter  on  SACC. 

Kentucky:  200  people  attended  their 
first  SAC  coalition  conference  last  March 
and  second  conference  is  planned  for 
March  '91. 

Maryland:  held  a  Governor's  Conference 
on  SACC. 

Massachusetts:  In  western  MA,  special 
needs  school-agers  are  integrated  into 
SACC  programs  with  the  kids* 
involvement  in  the  programs  written  into 


their  lEP's.  Dale  Rnk  was  given  a  publfc 
thanks  for  helping  to  make  this  a  reality. 
SACC  regulations  being  reviewed  after 
two  years.  Massachusetts  SACCA  was 
invited  to  be  on  the  review  team. 

Minnesota:  In  their  6th  year  as  an 
affiliate  chapter  of  MNAEYC.  Their  SACC 
Network  News  comes  out  three  times  a 
year,  SACC  standards  are  set  by  each 
county. 

New  Jersey:  Developed  a  manual 
"Integrating  Special  Needs  Children  into 
School-Age  Programs".  Dale  Rnk 
consulted  with  NJ  and  wrote  the  manual. 
The  state  coalition  celebrated  its  8th 
year  by  formally  incorporating.  18 
counties  and  2  regions  have  their  own 
coalitions.  Three  SAC  Specialists  are 
being  paid  through  dependent  grant 
monies. 

New  York:  a  state  coalition  is  at  the 
idea  stage. 

Virginia:  has  a  school-age  network  in 
place.  Arlington,  VA  has  after  school 
("Check  In")  programs  in  gil  of  their 
middle  schools. 

Qhio:  A  SACC  Coalition  conference  is 
planned  for  April,  1991  with  an  annual 
activities  fair  where  300  activities  are 
shared. 

Pennsylvania:  School-age  professionals 
can  obtain  a  certification  in  school-age 
care  through  Pennsylvania  State. 

Texas:  SACC  coalition  incorporated  and 
held  its  first  annual  conference. 

Washington:  Seattle  passed  an 
educational  levy  with  51.4  million 
eamiarked  for  before  and  after  school- 
age  programs. 

Wyoming:  looking  at  statewide 
standards  for  quality  SACC. 
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What  Is  A  Child 

Centered 

Curriculum? 

The  curriculum  at  Kid's  Club  (Edina, 
MN)  is  "child  centered"  because: 

1.  Developmentally  appropriate, 
appealing  activities  are  made 
available  and  the  children  are 
motivated  to  do  the  activities  by 
their  own  interests  and  needs. 

2.  The  children  choose  the  type  of 
activity  they  want  to  do  a  majority  of 
the  time  they  are  at  Kids  Club. 

3.  The  staff  encourage 
independence  in  the  children  by 
helping  them  learn  skills  needed  for 
cooperation  and  problem  solving. 
The  staff  discourages  competition 
for  adult  approval  and  dependence 
on  adult  direction  to  solve  every 
problem. 

A  great  number  of  activities  should 
NOT  be  "teacher  directed"  but 
instead  made  available  for  the 
children  to  do  by  their  own  choice,  at 
their  own  time. 

A  Note  From  The  "Real  World: 

Sometimes  an  activity  is  so  popular 
that  it  is  impossible  for  everyone  to 
do  it  immediately.  In  those 
situations,  set  up  a  system  which 
all  of  the  children  understand  and 
can  manage  without  constant  adult 
direction,  so  that  everyone  gets  a 
fair  chance.  For  example,  you  may 
have  to  have  a  limited  number  of 
tags  available  for  a  specific  area 
such  as  active  play,  or  you  may  have 
to  have  a  rotating  sign-up  for  a 
popular  activity  like  cooking,  or  you 
may  have  to  have  a  sign-up  for  the 
carpentry  table  and  just  two 
carpenter's  aprons  to  remind  kids 
that  only  two  at  a  time  can  work. 

Always  remember  that  your  role  as  a 
good  early  childhood  educator  Is  to 


be...  ''A  GUIDE  BY  THE  SIDE,  NOT 
A  SAGE  ON  THE  STAGE." 

Activcr  pipy: 

It  is  extremely  important  to  have 
adequate  active  play"  times  for 
elenrientary  children,  especially  in 
the  after  school  and  vacation  day 
segments  of  the  program. 

The  active  play  environment  and 
activities  meet  the  children's  needs 
for: 

1.  Physical  challenges  that  will  help 
them  develop  physical  coordination, 
endurance,  and  strength. 

2.  Release  of  tension  through 
energetic  activity. 

3.  Problem  solving  situations  that 
will  strengthen  social  skills  of 
cooperation,  negotiation,  and 
establishing  and  following  rules. 

Some  Basic  Guidelines  For  Usin^ 
Active  Play  Areas: 

*  Outdoors:  Children  play  outside 
every  day  unless: 

•  it's -20 

•  it's  raining 

•  the  parents  state  their  child 
can't  go  out  that  day. 

*  Playground:  The  playground  is 
used  primarily  for  free  play.  If  there 
is  only  one  staff  member  available  to 
supervise,  then  that  person 
watches  the  whole  playground.  If  a 
second  staff  is  available,  then  s/he 
can  supervise  an  organized  activity 
(i.e.  flag  football,  Frisbee  golf, 
mushroom  ball,  etc.). 

Provide  variety  on  the  playground  by 
taking  out  different  equipment  for 
outdoors  play  every  day  (e.g.  balls, 
jump  ropes,  trikes,  scooters, 
bubbles,  kites,  etc.). 

*  Indoor  Activity  Areas  (gym,  "The 
Hut,"  "Sports'n'Forts",  etc.);  In 
areas  designated  for  active  play, 
have: 

V  a  balance  between  organized 
group  games  and  individual  free 
play,  i.e.,  there  should  be  basic 
equipment  like  balls,  bean  bags, 
scooters,  etc.  easily  accessible  to 


the  children  at  all  times  in  the  active 
play  area,  as  well  as  daily  organized 
group  games. 

V  an  emphasis  on  cooperation 
(discourage  games  that  exclude 
children  from  play,  encourage  the 
children  to  organize  teams,  set  up 
the  ground  rules,  etc.) 

V  "cooling  down"  interludes  during 
heated  active  play  (such  as  floor 
hockey). 

V  drinking  water  easily  accessible, 
and 

V  variety  -  don't  let  one  game 
dominate  the  active  play  area  (eg 
floor  hockey!)  -  introduce  at  least 
one  new  game  to  the  kids  each 
week  (have  a  staff  library  for  ideas), 
and  be  sure  there  are  at  least  three 
different  games  played  in  the  course 
of  a  week. 

•  "Kids  Club  Express":  The  "K.C. 
Express"  provides  an  after  school 
getaway  vehicle  for  each  group  once 
a  week  during  the  winter  months. 
Staff  plan  with  other  coordinators 
the  weekly  trips  to  nearby  parks  for 
sliding,  skating,  hiking,  or  ?.  "K.C. 
Express"  begins  after  the  first 
snowfall. 

Here's  how  "K.C.  Express"  works: 

•  Each  group  has  the  same  day  of 
the  week  every  week. 

•  All  of  the  groups  will  go  to  the 
same  place. 

•  The  bus  leaves  at  4:00  and 
returns  by  5:15. 

•  Inform  Parents  about  the 
"express  day"  and  tell  them  where 
it'll  be  going  each  week. 

NOTE;  It  Is  very  important  to  be  back  at 
Kids  Club  on  time  when  out' In  the  "Kids 
Club  Express".  Otherwise,  expect  to  face 
a  group  of  Initated.  Impatient  parents 
who  have  been  waiting  to  pick  up  their 
children. 

From  ''Kids  Club:  A  School-Age  Pro-am 
Quiilo  for  Directors^  by  Linda  Sisson. 
See  page  15  to  order. 
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Camp  Fire  Zoo 
Campers 
Encounter  "the 
Interrelationship 
of  All  Living 
Things" 

by  Dale  Fink 

For  those  in  the  school-age  field  who 
want  to  offer  a  program  during  the 
summer  that  Is  completely  different 
from  what  goes  on  during  the  school 
year,  the  council  for  Greater  Boston 
Camp  Rre  Boys  and  Girls  has  hit  on 
a  winning  formula.  "At  first," 
Executive  Director  Cynthia  Beaudoin 
acknowledges,  'we  were  just  going 
to  run  a  regular  camp  program  on 
the  zoo  grounds  -  making  one  hour 
excursions  into  the  zoo  itself,  the 
way  any  other  day  care  or  camp 
group  might  come  in  from  the 
outside."  But  what  evolved  was  a 
much  more  compelling  program 
model.  Their  "Zoo  Camp"  wasn't 
merely  located  at  the  zoo;  rather  it 
was  an  integrated  experience,  with 
games,  arts,  crafts,  and  social 
interaction  organized  around  the 
study  of  zoo  animals  and  their 
habitats. 

The  notion  of  even  running  a  camp 
for  60  to  100  school-agers  per  week 
on  the  grounds  of  the  zoo  may  seem 
implausible  to  some.  But  once 
Beaudoin  and  her  Council 
discovered  "the  Sausage",  an 
elongated,  untended  piece  of  land 
which  "was  empty,  wild  and  weedy", 
they  just  knew  they  had  to  have  it  for 
their  kids!  For  years  the  Council  had 
been  busing  city  children  20  miles  to 
a  suburban  summer  day  camp  (and 
they  still  do).  But  here  was  a  large 
piece  of  open  green  space  located  in 
the  heart  of  urban  Boston,  bordering 
predominantly  AfricarvAmerican 
neighborhoods  and  completely  safe 
and  secure  because  it  lay  within  the 
perimeters  of  the  zoo's  fencing.  And 
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not  a  soul  was  using  it  for  anything. 
'An  underutilized  space  for  an  under- 
served  population",  as  Beaudoin  put 
it 

A  $15,000  grant  from  the  Bank  of 
Boston  gave  them  enough  to  move 
forward  with  an  aggressive  plan. 
Permits  had  to  obtained  from  city 
officials.  Electricity,  a  telephone  and 
water  had  to  be  extended  to  "the 
Sausage".  Port-a-potties  had  to  be 
brought  to  the  site.  A  set  of 
temporary  steps  had  to  be  installed. 
For  an  "office"  and  a  place  to  lock 
up  materials,  a  trailer  of  the  kind 
used  on  construction  sites  was 
leased  for  them  by  a  corporate 
donor  -  but  it  had  to  be  dropped  onto 
"the  Sausage"  from  outside  a  high 
fence  by  a  "cherry  picker",  also 
donated.  The  Metroparks  Franklin 
Park  Zoo  staff  agreed  to  leave  up  a 
outdoor  tent  they  had  erected  for  an 
unrelated  purpose  as  the  "indoor 
space  on  very  rainy  days.  On  days 
that  were  just  moderately  rainy,  "we 
all  went  around  with  our  umbrellas 
and  Porujhos". 

Once  they  knew  they  could  make  the 
site  workable,  they  needed  a 
program  plan.  That  is  when  they 
discovered  how  well  the  philosophy 
of  Camp  Rre  and  that  of  the 
Metroparks  Zoo  meshed:  both 
declared  in  virtually  the  same 
language  in  their  educational 
materials  that  they  wanted  children 
to  "understand  the  interrelationships 
of  all  living  things".  One  of  the 
Franklin  Park  Zoo's  educational  staff 
turned  out  to  be  available  for  the 
summer;  she  was  hired  by  Camp  fire 
as  their  "Zoo  Resource  Person". 
With  her  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
zoo  and  its  staff,  the  program  began 
to  fly. 

The  camp's  weekly  themes  were 
organized  around  what  they  called 
"FFESS  Time"  (Furs,  Feathers, 
Ecoskeietons,  Skins,  and  Scales). 
Each  group  of  eight  children  had  one 
counselor  and  one  junior  counselor, 
and  they  gave  themselves  FFESS 
related  names  when  they  formed  at 

12  ^'"-j^^ 


the  start  of  each  week:  for  instance, 
the  "African  Mud  Turtles".  There 
were  three  large  group  gathering 
times  per  day,  which  were  called 
"Harambee"  rather  than  "Council 
Rres",  with  a  nod  to  the  African 
focus  of  the  zoo  and  the  African 
genealogical  roots  of  the  majority  of 
the  campers. 

Kids  handled  an  11-foot  Burmese 
python  (which  eats  small  cattle). 
They  studied  the  South  American 
trumpeter  bird.  They  became 
familiar  with  the  small  creatures 
brought  around  by  the  "Wild  on 
Wheels"  zoomobile.  They  were 
allowed  to  go  in  and  out  rf  the  zoo's 
educational  resource  roomv. 
whenever  there  were  not  otHer 
programs  already  scheduled  there. 
They  made  paper  mache  masks  of 
animals.  The  game  ''Statue"  was 
renamed  "Possum".  They  ended 
each  week  with  skits,  songs,  and 
role  plays  about  the  animals  they 
had  studied. 

The  weekly  parental  fee  was  $60. 
with  75%  of  the  children  subsidized 
by  "camperships",  including  some 
purchased  by  Digital  for  its  own 
employees'  children.  Every 
participating  child  received  a  junior 
membership  in  the  zoo  for  $10.00, 
paid  by  the  family,  good  for  free 
admission  for  one  entire  year. 

Zoo  Camp  drew  an  unexpectedly 
large  number  of  children  age  ten  and 
older  -  both  girls  and  boys. 
Beaudoin  commented  that  the 
discipline  problems  were  minimal, 
as  children  became  really  engaged 
in  the  experience,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  enthusiastic  staff, 
which  was  racially  and  sexually 
balanced.  Assuming  they  can  retain 
the  support  they  received  from  their 
corporations  and  foundations,  both 
the  zoo  and  Camp  Rre  are  looking 
forward  to  continuing  the  experiment 
for  at  least  three  years. 

Dale  B.  Rnk  is  a  Research  Associate  at  the 
Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research  on 
Women.  No  one  has  ever  gotten  him  close 
to  an  11-foct  Burmese  python. 
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A  Pioneering 
Vision:  Tiie  Busii 
Scliool  Extended 
Day  iViodei 

by  Patrick  A  Nolan 

The  Bush  School  in  Seattle,  Washington 
has  developed  a  Model  Extended  Day 
Program  based  on  successful  and 
progressive  ideas  in  education. 
Responding  to  a  genuine  need  in  the 
Bush  School  Community  and  the 
sunrounding  neighborhood  for  a  high 
quality,  professionally  managed, 
nurturing  and  creative  program,  Bush 
School  committed  the  funds  and 
resources  necessary  for  its  inception. 
The  school  hired  an  experienced 
educator  with  a  liberal  arts  background 
and  a  Master's  Degree  in  Elementary 
Education  to  organize  the  first  Bush 
sponsored  program,  and  provided 
excellent  permanent  space  for  the 
diverse  activities  necessary  for  a  quality 
program. 

The  Director  also  has  a  background  in 
Experiential  Education  and  training  in 
Child  Development  and  has  operated  his 
own  business.  His  role  has  been  to 
establish  a  new  program  and  build  its 
reputation.  As  a  full  time  director,  he 
has  been  able  to  devote  the  necessary 
time  to  execute  the  Initial  equipping  of 
the  facility,  the  writing  of  the  brochures 
and  the  purchasing  of  supplies,  and  the 
hiring  and  training  of  teachers.  He 
controls  an  autonomous  budget  and  the 
program  is  set  up  to  be  self-sufficient. 

The  Bush  School  program  is  an  exciting 
place  where  children's  interests  are 
honored  and  skills  are  developed,  and 
where  children  feel  like  they  belong.  The 
staff  create  a  safe,  casual  and  friendly 
atmosphere,  a  "new  neighborhood"  for  a 
large  and  diverse  "extended  family",  and 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  handson  learning 
activities,  many  of  which  are  chikl- 
initiated. 

Rather  than  offering  teacher  initiated 


and  planned  classes,  the  program 
provides  various  spaces,  materials  and 
activities,  depending  on  the  specific 
interests  of  the  children  and  teachers 
each  day.  Some  activities  are  on-going 
and  involve  many  students  for  months  at 
a  time,  while  others  interest  only  a  few 
or  last  for  an  afternoon  or  an  hour. 
Children  have  free  choice  and  can  invent 
their  own  activities:  do  homework,  sit 
quietly  and  read,  relax,  socialize,  play 
sports,  or  just  "hang  out".  All  this 
happens  informally,  and  the  flow  pf^-- — 
events  differs  each  day,  malgig  the 
Extended  Day  Program  a  lot  Irk^^Daily 
Life".  Staff  do  not  entertain  the  ^ 
children,  but  expect  the  school-agers  to 
entertain  themselves.  They  are 
responsible  for  their  own  time  and  can 
use  it  however  they  wish.  The  few  mles 
are  designed  to  ensure  the  rights  and 
safety  of  each  child. 

The  Bush  Extended  Day  Program  is 
rooted  in  effective  progressive 
educational  methods  and  ideas.  It 
shares  common  ground  with  the  British 
Infant  School's  Integrated  Cuniculum. 
Sweden's  Free  Time  Homes,  Adventure 
Playgrounds,  Individualized  Age 
Appropriate  Learning,  Experiential 
Learning,  Multi-Age  Grouping  and  the 
Open  Classroom.  Staff  strongly  believe 
that  anything  done  with  school-age 
children  is  education  and  that  allowing 
them  to  be  responsible  for  their  own 
education  will  lead  to  their  taking 
responsibility  for  their  own  lives. 
Competence  is  taught  infomially,  by 
offering  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
including  life  skills  like  carpentry, 
cooking,  sewing.  gard3ning  and  the  use 
of  many  kinds  of  tools  and  materials  for 
designing  and  building  and  artwork. 

Staff  in  the  Extended  Day  Programs  find 
that  they  need  to  help  with  many  jobs 
traditionally  reserved  for  parents.  They 
need  to  teach  children  how  to  cope  with 
life  arwJ  to  deal  with  such  diverse  topics 
as  how  to  make  friends  and  how  to 
utilize  good  manners,  how  to  effectively 
express  emotions  and  how  to  fonn  good 
study  habits.  They  often  have  to  field 
questions  of  morality  and  ethk^s,  and 
most  importantly,  model  con^'.  ot 


behaviors.  As  the  line  between  caregiver 
and  parent  becomes  increasingly 
blunred,  adults  in  child  care  programs 
need  to  recognize  the  complex  and 
extremely  important  nature  of  their 
position. 

Children  are  excited  and  glad  to  attend 
the  program  because  they  feel  it  is 
their' s.  Whether  a  child  is  extroverted  or 
introverted,  quiet  or  noisy,  tired  or 
energetic,  there  is  a  comfortable  place 
for  them  in  Extended  Day.  Each  child  is 
acknowledged  daily  for  the  person  s/he 
is  and  all  the  children  are  respected  as 
equals.  Staff  value  the  contribution 
each  child  makes  to  the  program,  and 
encourage  diversity.  They  strongly 
support  individual  and  social 
responsibility  and  fairness  in  dealing 
with  others,  and  encourage  children  of 
all  ages  to  play  together  and  take  care  of 
one  another.  The  bottom  line  is: 
Children  feel  safe  and  free  and  honored 
in  their  care. 

Parents  are  constantly  amazed  at  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  creative  projects 
children  produce,  realizing  that  these 
end  results  indicate  an  active,  productive 
and  content  child.  They  can  tell  by  their 
child's  attitude  about  going  home  "early" 
that  s/he  is  happy  in  the  program.  It  is 
commonplace  for  children  to  be  so 
absoriaed  in  their  activities  that  leaving 
is  difficult.  Staff  often  need  to  remind 
parents  to  allow  their  children  at  least 
five  minutes  to  finish  a  project,  and 
remind  children  that  they  can  finish  or 
continue  tomonrow.  As  the  word  gets 
around  about  the  Extended  Day  Program, 
many  children  request  a  chance  to 
attend  and  occasionally  parents  offer  a 
day  in  the  program  as  a  reward! 


Patrick  Nolan  is  Director  of  Auxiliary  Programs 
at  Bush  School  in  Seattle,  Washington  arxJ  a 
SACC  Educational  Consuttant. 
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Child  Care  Bill 
Passes;  Other  $$ 
for  SAC  Re-funded 


by  Rich  Scofield 

The  big  news  for  child  care  is  the 
historic  passage  of  the  new  Child 
Care  &  Development  Block  Grant. 

It  provides  federal  dollars  to  address 
the  issues  of  affordability, 
accessibility,  and  quality.  It 
authorizes  $750  million  in  Rscal 
Year  '91  with  increases  specified  for 
'92  and  '93  and  "necessary  sums" 
for  '94  and  '95.  States  will  divide 
up  funds  according  to  a  formula 
related  to  number  of  young  children, 
the  federal  lunch  program  and  state 
per  capita  income.  A  very  rough 
estimate  is  $2.5-3.5  million  for  each 
1  million  in  population  in  your  state. 
A  total  of  $2.5  billion  over  3  years  in 
block  grant  funds,  $1.5  billion  over  5 
years  to  help  certain  low-income 


families  purchase  child  care,  and 
$18.2  billion  in  tax  relief  for  \ov^ 
income  working  families.  School-age 
care  programs  (unfortunately  called 
"latchkey  programs"  in  most  reports 
SAN  saw)  will  benefit  from  the 
18.75%  of  the  3  year  $2.5  billion 
block  grant  ($468  million)  reserved 
for  early  childhood  education  and 
latchkey  programs.  This  would  be 
distributed  through  grants  and 
contracts  with  priority  to  areas 
eligible  for  concentration  grants 
under  Chapter  1.  At  least  5%  of  the 
$2.5  billion  {$125  million)  would  go 
for  quality  improvement  activities. 

But,  school-age  care  gets  even  more 
good  news  sprinkled  with  some 
caution.  The  Dependent  Care  Block 
Grants  that  states  have  used  for  the 
past  5  years  have  been  re-authorized 
for  another  5  years.  Rrst  year  FY'91 
appropriation  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year  at  $13.2  million.  The 
caution  for  school-age  care  is  that 
the  split  of  this  money,  60%  school- 
age  40%  resource  and  referral,  can 


now  be  tinkered  with.  More  money 
to  school-age  if  it  can  show  more 
need;  more  money  to  resource  and 
referral  if  it  can  show  more  need.  A 
big  change  is  that  the  Dependent 
Care  dollars  can  be  used  for 
operating  costs  as  well  as  start-up. 
All  of  these  potential  funding 
changes  will  be  decided  by  each 
state. 

Watch  for  a  possible  catch  on  the 
new  Child  Care  and  Development 
Block  Grant  when  the  funds  become 
available  September  7, 1991.  Will 
they  require  all  monies  to  be  spent 
in  the  3  weeks  before  the  October 
1st  new  fiscal  year?  Stay  tuned. 

Information  for  this  report  came  from  the 
following  sources:  Day  Care  U.S.A.; 
School  Child  Care  Report;  NAEYC^s 
Young  Children;  Senator  Chris  Dodd  and 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund. 


Quality  Software  For  Quality  Centers 


EZ'CARE  is  a  fully  integrated  system 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  unique 
administrative  needs  of  child  care  centers 
and  preschools. 

■  The  Modules: 

•  Data  Management/ Registration 

•  Accounts  Receivable 

•  Cash  Receipts 

•  Accounts  Payable 

•  Payroll 

•  General  Ledger 

•  Word  Processing 

•  Desktop  Publishing 

•  Scheduling 

•  Attendance  Sheet  System 

•  Communications 

•  Statistical  Reporting  System 


Saftertiyare 

1  •800-848-3279  /  21 5-628*0400 


SofterWare,  Inc. 

200  Office  Center/Fort  Washington  PA  19034 
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New  and  Special  Resources  for  1991 


□  School-Age  NOTES  -  Tho  Newsletter  for  School-Age  Care  Professionals 

Keep  up  with  new  ideas  and  activities  through  this  bi-monthly  newsletter.  For  over  10  years  has  provided  ideas, 
strategies,  tips  and  techniques  for  working  with  school-agers  including  activities,  conflict  management,  administration, 
training,  advocacy,  and  resources.  6  Issues  a  year.  (Do  NOT  add  shipping  &  handling  to  subscription  price)  14.95 


Ml 


Ml 


M* 


SchooMge  Ideas  and  Activities  for  After  School  Programs  by  Karen  Haas-FbleUa  and  Michele  Cogley  published  by  Schoo^Age 
NOTES  October  1990  -  Helpful  hints,  tips  and  strategies  for  programming  for  schooJ-age  care  plus  over  140  activities  and  games 
that  are  program  tested  and  22  recipes  for  arts  and  crafts  materials.  Learn  about  9  factors  affecting  room  arrangement,  13  areas 
to  Include  In  your  environment,  9  tips  for  shared  space,  35  •'Interest  club"  Ideas  and  40  themes  for  summer  16.95 

Kids  Ckib:  A  Scfiool~Age  Pto^am  Guide  for  Directors  by  Linda  G.  SIsson  published  by  SchooJ-Age  NOTES  October  1990  -  Finally,  a 
practical  handbook  for  directors.  Leam  the  5  types  of  activities  and  how  to  program  for  them.  Contains  easy-todo  developmental 
checklists  to  give  each  child's  parent  and  checklists  for  fulWay  programming  and  field  trips.  Ideas  for  getting  the  best  use  of  space 
and  a  list  of  *  must-haves"  for  a  schoot-age  facility.  Orient  staff  with  5  sets  of  ''the  basics"  all  staff  should  know  including:  staff-child 
interaction,  parent-staff  communication,  supervision,  environment,  and  health  and  safety  12.95 

No  Time  to  Waste:  An  Action  Agenda  for  Schooi-Age  Child  Care  by  Michelle  Seligson  and  Dale  B.  Fink  -  The  problem  of  latchkey 
children,  who  Is  involved  In  the  solutions,  how  programs  are  funded,  how  quality  Is  defined  and  attained,  and  15  specific  recommen- 
dations for  action  needed  now.  Based  on  10  years  experience  and  research  by  the  Wellesley  Schoo^Age  Child  Care  Project  6.95 

Activity  Resources 

Learning  Tlirough  Noncompetitive  Activities  and  Play  -  Body  movement  games  emphasize  fun  and  cooperation.  Noncompetitive 

projects  and  games  enhance  self-esteem.  Indoor  and  outdoor  activities.  Minimum  preparation.  Designed  for  school-agers  6.95 

Take  Part  Art  -  CoilaiK>rative  Art  Projects  -  Great  art  projects,  collages,  murals,  sculptures  and  more  that  focus  on  the  ''process" 
rather  than  the  "product"  and  on  cooperation  rather  than  competition.  Children  leam  to  wor1<  together  while  having  fun  with  art. 
They  can  try  being  "Michelangelo  In  the  SIstine  ChapeP  drawing  on  paper  taped  to  the  bottom  of  a  table  and  176  pages  of  other 

great  Ideas  (pub.  1990)  13.95 

Creative  Art  for  the  Devefoping  Cliild:  Teacfier's  Handt>ook  for  Eariy  Childhood  Educatfon  by  Clare  Cherry  -  A  comprehensive 
handbook  on  art  tools,  materials,  and  methods.  Chock  full  of  specific  art  projects  and  how  to  do  them.  Preschool  oriented,  but 
suitable  for  all  ages.  Great  for  art  interest  centers  for  school-agers.  337  pages 

(2nd  ed.  pub.  1990)  13.95 

More  Mudpies  to  Ma^ets  -  More  than  150  easy-to-use,  hands-on,  science  experiments  and  activities  for  preschoolers  and  schooJ- 
agers  (pub.  1990)  16.95 

Muiticultural  and  Beltavior  Management  Resources 
Discover  the  World:  Empowering  Children  to  Value  Themselves,  Others  and  the  Earth  -  Multicultural,  conflict  management  and 
peace  ideas  and  activities  for  ages  3-12.  Dally  activities,  songs,  recipes  and  interest  centers  such  as  art,  science,  music  and 
movement,  fine  muscle  and  large  muscle  are  related  to  diverse  cultures  such  as  African  American,  Native  American,  Asian  Ameri- 
can. Irish,  Pakistani,  Hawaiian  and  Nlcaraguan.  Much  more  than  just  a  great  multicultural  book  (pub.  1990)  14.95 

Who's  Calling  the  ShoU?  How  to  Respond  Effectively  to  Children's  Fascination  with  War  Play  and  War  Toys  -  Leam  how  to  deal 
with  Gl  Joe  war  toys  and  aggre>,3lve  Nlnja  Turtle  play.  Examines  the  positive  developmental  needs  served  by  dramatic  play  and  how 
to  appropriately  support  play  with  open-ended  toys  and  props  for  preschoolers  and  school-agers.  Includes  things  to  make  from 

household  Items  that  will  sjpport  play  themes.  188  pages  (pub.  1990)  12.95 

Tribes  (A  process  for  social  developement  and  cooperative  learning)  -  A  system  for  involving  schoo^agers  themselves  In  creating  a 
supportive  climate  to  plan  activities,  enhance  self-esteem  and  encourage  responsible  behavior.  Includes  120  activities,  resource 
list,  and  staff  training  resources.  Suitable  for  elementary  through  junior  high.  Used  in  many  school-age  programs  across  the 
country  19.95 
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NEW  JERSEY 


SAC  Conferences 

CALIFORNIA 

February  22  -  23, 1991 
CA  School-Age  Consortium  Ninth 
Annual  Conference  -  "Staffing  for 
Quality^  -  over  100  workshops  plus 
pre-conference  administrative  focus. 
Canada  College  in  Redwood  C\t^ 
Contact;  Kate  Northcott 
415  -  621  -  4594 

FLORIDA 

March  7  -  9. 1991 
FL  SACC  Coalition 
5th  Annual  Symposium 

Maitland,  FL 
Contact  Jim  Atkinson 
407-539-6269 

KENTUCKY 

.March  1  -  2, 1991 
Kentucky  Coalition  for  SACC 

Contact  Karen  Schmalzbauer 
Community  Education  Board 
200  High  Street 
Bowling  Green.  KY  42101 
502-842-4281 

IOWA 

April  17  -  20,1991 
Mid-West  AEYC  Conference 
School-Age  Track  -  20  workshops 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Contact  KimThuente 
515-270-9030  x372 

MINNESOTA 

MARCH  1  -  2,  1991 
MN  SACCA  Alliance 
5th  Annual  Conference 

Minneapolis,  MN 
Contact  Jill  Discher 
612-925-0587 


March  15-16,1991 

NJ  Coalitkm  for  SACC  Conference 

Somerset,  NJ 

Contact  Selma  Goore 

West  Windsor-Plainsboro  Community 

Education,    POB  248 

Princeton  Junction,  NJ  08550 

609  -  452  -  2185 

TENNESSEE 

March  22-23, 1991 
Governor's  Third  Conference  on 
SACC  -  "Quality  SA  Programs:  An 
Oasis  for  the  Imagination" 

Featured  Keynote  Speakers: 
Tracey  Ballas  and  Maria  Whelan 
Contact  Cathi  Witherspoon 
TN  DHS  Day  Care  Services 
Nashville,  TN  37248-9600 
615-741-3312 

More  Conferences 

GEORGIA 

April  25  -  28. 1991 
Save  the  Children  Natrona!  Family 
Day  Care  Technical  Assistance 
Conference     Atlanta,  GA 
Contact  Joe  Perreault 
Child  Care  Support  Center 
1340  Spring  Street  Ste  200 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
404  -  885  - 1578 

FRANCE 

May  25 -June  6. 1991 

France  Education/Child  Care  Study 

Tour.  CO-  sponsored  by  KY  Dep*t  of 

Education  and  KY  Coalition  for  SACC 

Graduate/Undergraduate  credit  or 

audit  through  University  of  KY 

Contact  Ruth  Rtzpatrick 

France  Study  Tour 

8  Erickson  Hall,  University  of  KY 
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Laugh 

Delight 

Witty 

Outrageous 
Funny 


With  gentle  atiandonment,  this  girl  demonstrates  the  rightful  place  of  humor  in  SAC. 
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Until  programs  can 
meet  the  varied 
developmentai 
needs  of  scliooi- 
agers  in  after 
school  settings, 
their  goals  should 
focus  on  quality  - 
not  competing  over 
the  number  of 
children  served. 


#1  Threat  to 
Private  Child  Care 

by  Rich  ScoHeld 

The  January/February  '91  issue  of 
Child  Care  Information  EXCHANGE 
reports  that  the  top  50  owners  of 
child  care  centers,  representing  a 
total  of  3,492  centers,  feel  that 
even  a  greater  concern  for  them 
than  the  present  economy  is  the 
"...  growing  competition  from  public 
school  systems.  Nearly  100%  of  the 
owners  identified  this  as  their 
number  one  threat" 

School>age  care  is  one  big 
component  of  this  "competition", 
along  with  the  expansion  of  four- 
year-old  programs  and  other  early 
childhood  programs  in  the  public 
schools.  Expansion  of  Head  Start  to 
include  full  day  programs  with 
extended  afternoon  care  and 
possible  schoo(-dge  care  is  not  an 
immediate  threat.  This  is  because 
the  families  using  Head  Start  are  not 
able  to  afford  private  child  care.  The 
new  wrinkle  to  this  will  be  the 
voucher  system  under  the  new 
federal  Child  Care  and  Dependent 
Block  Grant  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
private  centers  and  other  programs 
will  now  be  fighting  over  children 
from  low-incorr>e  families.  The  other 
question  is  how  much  of  a  boost  to 
enrollments  will  the  new  federal 
dollars  provide. 

The  bottom  line  for  schoo^age  care 
is  that  public  school  systems  still 
need  to  remain  sensitive  to  private 
providers. 

One  reason  schools  often  cite  for 
getting  into  schoohage  care,  beyond 
availability  and  affordability  is  the 
need  for  quality  of  care  in  their 
community. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  no 
one  group  can  guarantee  quality. 
Just  because  tlie  care  is  provided  by 


the  public  schools  or  by  a  non-profit 
group  does  not  mean  the  care  Is 
better  than  that  provided  by  a  private 
provider. 

It  seems  all  sorts  of  providers  are 
having  difficulty  providing  quality 
care  that  meets  the  developmental 
needs  for  choice,  independence, 
responsibility,  and  purpose.  Until 
programs  can  meet  the  varied 
developmental  needs  of  school 
agers  in  after  school  settings,  their 
goals  should  focus  on  quality  -  not 
competing  over  the  number  of 
children  served. 

(See  page  13  for  "Quality  School*Age: 
Challenge  of  the  Nineties'.} 

$4.25  Minimum 
Wage  is  Not  April 
Fool's  Joke 

The  federal  minimum  wage 
increases  from  last  year's  boost 
from  $3.35  to  $3.80  to  $4.25, 
starting  April  1st  Programs  need  to 
evaluate  pay  structures,  budgets 
and  fees  in  relation  to  this  overall 
27%  increase  in  minimum  wage. 
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Humor  Is...  Song 

Bottle  Pop 

T     Nottoofiist  C7 


1. &2. On0  boM« pop.  two  bot-te pop.  Three  bot-tk pop. 


*=EEEE=EEEE=EEE5 


Four  bol-Ht  pop.  fivi  bo^pop,  lix  boMltpop. 

a  F 


S«v«i  boMtepop.  Pop! 


C7 


Don't  ttvowyotfjurJi  in  my  back -yard,  my  back-yafd, 
r 


back-yird;  DoolthrDw  your  junk  in  my  back  •  ynd, 

C7  F 


My  back  •  yard's  Ml. 

F 


C7 


Rail    andcNpsand    vin-a-jar,  ^-••|ar, 


■4-!— 

m 

vln-a-«ar.    Bth    anddiipsand  ^>a>gar, 

CT  F 


Vin'f-gar  and  pop. 

This  round  is  popular  across  the  United 
States.  The  first  half  sings,  "One  bottle 
pop. . through  "Pop!".  The  second 
half  starts  "One  bottle  pop  . . .  when  the 
first  group  sings,  "Don^*t  throw  your  junk 
In  my  backyard."* 

To  add  Hand  and  Body  motions  to  this 
song,  count  on  fingers  through  7;  clap 
for  "Popr;  shake  index  fir>ger  admonlsh- 
Ingly  for  "Don't  throw"  thru  "My 
backyard's  full;  make  swimming  motkMi 
for  'fish  and  chips  and  vinegar";  and 
clap  at  the  final  "Popr. 


Humor  Is... 
Riddles 

Riddles  are  puzzling  descriptions 
that  are  solved  by  guessing. 

Puns  are  plays  on  word'  sounds 
and  meanings. 

•  Playing  tn  the  Traffic,  by  Ima  Fool. 

•  Two  coin  collectors  got  together 
for  old  dime's  sake. 

Conundrums  are  riddles  that  have 
puns  for  answers. 

•  When  is  the  best  time  to  go  to  the 
dentist?  (Tooth-hurty). 

•  What  kinds  of  apple  does  Oscar 
the  Grouch  like?  (Crab  apples). 

Tom  Swifties  are  sentences  that 
use  double  meanings  in  verbs  or 
adverbs. 

•  "I  hate  cheese/  he  said  sharply 

•  Tm  a  car  seller,"  she^  said 
valiantly,  not  dodging  the 
question. 

•  Make  up  sentences  for... 


she  said  swiftly. 


he  said  dryly. 

Think  Pinks  are  riddles  with  a 
rhyming  adjective  and  noun  for  the 
answer. 

•  What  do  you  call  a  happy  father? 
(a  glad  dad). 

•  What  do  you  call  an  airplane  pilot? 
(a  fly  guy). 

•  Think  up  Pinks  to  add  to  a  Think 
Pink  Bulletin  Board. 

Tongue  Twisters  repeat  the 
sanr»e  phrase,  with  Increasing  speed, 
without  stumbling  on  a  sound  or 
word. 

•  Three  free  throws... 

•  Red  leather,  yellow  leather... 


Limericks  are  verses  of  five  lines. 
This  first,  second  and  fifth  have 
three  beats  and  rhyme,  v^ile  the 
third  and  fourth  lines  have  two  beats 
and  rhynrm. 

•  Read  Sonietfiin^  Big  Has  Been 
Here  or  New  Kid  On  The  Block  bv 
Jack  Prelutsky. 

•  Read  A  Ught  In  The  Attic  or  JiSUifiift 
The  Sidewalk  Ends  bv  Shel 
Siiverstein. 

•  Make  up  your  own: 

A  limerick  is  written  with  ease^ 
To  rhyme  one  is  really  a  breeze^ 
Take  paper  and  pen. 
Write  the  first  line  and  then, 
(Ask  another  to  finish  it,  please.) 

Spoonerisms  make  funny 
sentence  sounds  by  changing  the 
beginnings  of  words. 
"Or>e  morning,  as  she**  tuttered  her 
boast,  a  girl  asked  her  mother  what 
was  for  dinner.  'Ching  spricken  and 
screamed  pinachm'  said  her  nrwther. 
Then  she  went  out  to  play  with  her 
kisky  frtttan." 


Fun  Raisers 

Raise  Fun(d)s  for  your  program  by 
sponsoring  a  joke  and  riddle  book 
and  record  fair.  Contact  companies 
like  Scholastic  or  Gryphon  House  for 
a  variety  of  the  many  humorous 
books  that  are  on  the  market  to  sell. 


The  Last  Laugh 

Humor  is.. ..Learning! 

The  Joke  is  on  us,  to  enjoy,  and  to 

l')arn,  just  for  the  "Pun"  of  it! 

Rtferances: 

Arts.  MMsachuMtts:  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

b.  Espy,  WIHard.  (1972).  Tha  Game  of  Words. 
N.Y.:  BramhaH  House. 

c.  Mulas,  Margaret  E.  (1964)  Garnet  and 
Stunts.  N.Y.:  Hafpar  and  Row. 

d.  Rafn.  (1986)  IM^BAffLSiltfablfi-^ 
Book.  N.Y.:  Crown  PubUshars. 

by  Nancy  Mahar.  S«a  paga  8  &  9  for  more 
Hmrmv  la«.. 
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Tooothy  Twist 

I  <  4^  V.'  1  I    •    •  J  t  •  v.-  I  .    Ill    w  V*  V  ^ 

Then,  tackles  the  ■ 
everyday  problem  of 
losing  a  tooth  with  a 
unique  new 
perspective- 

My  tooth  fell  out 
ciiid  left  <i  space,  so 
big  my  tongue 
could  touch  my 
face.  And  every 
time  I  smiled,  it 
^howrcl  n  hoir 
\^hefc  something 
used  to  grow.  I 
missed  my  tooth, 
ns  you  may  g^uess. 
But  then,  ^hgot  to^ 
hru*ih  nnr  if^s<^ 


Adding  Humor  to 
the  Serious 
Business  of 
Survival 

by  Nancy  Mahar 

Give  children  the  tools  to  handle  the 
challenges  of  life,  and  enable  adults 
and  children  to  laugh  problems  back 
into  realistic  proportions.  These 
stories  and  poe^s  are  all  examples 
of  a  few  of  the  tools  available. 

Harry,  The  Dirtv  Dog  by  Gene 
Zion  (Harper  and  Row)  shows 
us  that  being  dirty  is  more 
funny  than  naughty  and,  in  No 
Roses  For  Harry,  even  losing  a 
sweater  can  have  its  merits. 
Harry  demonstrates  ingenious 
problem  solving  techniques 
when  he  invents  ways  to 
protect  his  ears  from  the  high- 
pitched  singing  of  The  Lady 
Next  Door.  The  Napping 
House  by  Audrey  Wood  (San 
Diego:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanvich:  1984),  and  "The 
Yipiyuk"  from  Shel 
Sllverstein's  Where  The 
Sidewalk  Ends  (NY:  Harper 
and  Row,  1974)  repeat 
problems  in  very  humorous 
patterns. 

Sometimes  problems  really 
are  insurmountable.  In  these 
cases,  we  can  either  laugh  or 
cry.  Both  are  healthy 
emotional  releases  that  free 
us  up  to  think  more  rationally 
and  clearly.  Rnding  anything 
to  laugh  about  —  even  the 
irony  that  so  many  things 
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could  possibly  go  wrong  at 
once  —  becomes  the  best 
medicine.  Try  some  absurdity, 
nonsense  and  silliness,  just  to 
get  the  giggles  out:  Jack 
Prelutsky's  Rolling  Harvev 
Down  The  Hill:  Imogene's 
Antlers  by  David  Small  (NY: 
Crown  Publishing,  1985); 
Animals  Should  Definitely  Not 
Wear  Clothing  by  Judi  Barrett 
(NY:  Aladdin  Books,  1970)  or 
Would  You  Rather  by  John 
Bumingham  (NY:  Thomas 
Crowell,  1978). 

Or  just  make  up  your  own  silly 
statements,  ridiculous  rhymes 
or  nonsense  names,  like 
Pickles  Have  Pimples  And 
Other  Silly  Statements  by  Judi 
Barrett  (NY:  Atheneum,  1986), 

Storybook  heroes  who 
overcome  incredible  odds 
become  role  models  for 
children  with  big  problems. 
Dr.  DeSoto  by  William  Steig 
(NY:  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux, 
1982)  is  a  mouse  dentist  with 
a  fox  for  a  patient;  Alexander, 
too,  has  a  Terrible,  Horrible, 
No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day  by 
Judith  Viorst  (NY:  Atheneum, 
1977). 

Situations  can  be  overwhelm- 
ing as  well:  The  Man  Who 
Stole  The  Atlantic  Ocean  by 
Louis  Phillips  (NJ:  Prentice 
Hall);  Nothing  Ever  Happens 
On  Mv  Block  by  E.  Rasking 
(NY:  Atheneum);  and  The 
Hoboken  Chicken  Emergency 
by  Daniel  Pinkwater  (NJ: 
Prentice  Hall,  1976). 
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Putting  in  a  GcmkI 
Word  for  Being 
Wrong ! 

by  Nancy  Mahar 

With  all  the  emphasis  today  on 
tests,  norms  and  accountability, 
wrong  answers  on  worksheets 
and  homework  are  dreaded  by 
parents,  teachers  and  school- 
agers  alike.  From  a  more 
scientific  approach,  however, 
mistakes  are  the  motives  for 
experiments,  the  basis  for 
research,  and  the  best  way  for  us 
to  learn.  In  fact,  some  wrong 
answers  are  so  unrealistic,  they 
are  fun  to  play  with.  By  asking 
children  to  dramatize  these 
inaccurate  scenarios,  or  discuss, 
"What  would  happen  if  ...?'*  we 
all  learn  to  take  mistakes  less 
seriously. 

Wrong  Solutions 

*r/7e  Peanut  BuUer  Story" 
(Author  Unknown)  is  an 
enjoyable  dramatization  of  tha 
wrong  solutions  to  a  problem. 

There  are  three  ways  to  get 
peanut  butter  out  of  your  mouth. 
(Narrate  in  a  garbled  manner  with 
a  pretend  mouth  full  of  peanut 
butter.)  The  first  way  is  to  shake 
it  out.  (Shake  your  head.)  But  it 
won't  come  out.  The  second  way 
is  to  blow  it  out.  (Blow.)  But  it 
won't  come  out.  The  third  way  is 
to  take  it  out  with  your  finger. 
(Pretend  to  remove  it.)  Say 
clearly,  "And  the  peanut  butter 
comes  out."  There  are  three 
ways  to  get  peanut  butter  off  of 
your  finger.  The  first  way  is  to 
shake  it  off.  (Shake  finger.)  But 
it  won't  come  off.  The  second 
way  is  to  blow  it  off.  (Blow  with 
gusto.)  But  it  won't  come  off. 


The  third  way  is  to  bite  it  offi 
(Pretend  to  bite  the  peanut 
butter.)  Say  with  garbled  voice, 
"There  are  three  ways  to  get 
peanut  butter  out  of  your  mouthl" 

The  Silly  and  the  Absurd 

Because  humor  is  incongruity,  it 
challenges  us  to  think  at  higher 
levels:  to  develop  concepts  we 
know,  then  to  create  new 
answers,  question  old  answers, 
and  then  ask  more  questions. 
Even  when  children  laugh  at  the 
silly  and  absurd,  they  are 
acknowledging  and  appreciating 
why  those  solutions  and 
decisions  wouldn't  work. 

"I  got  it!" 

When  children  do  solve  a 
problem,  or  make  a  decision, 
they  burst  with  pride.  "I  got  itr 
becomes  the  favorite  and  familiar 
phrase  when  children  finally 
understand  a  punch  line.  This 
delight  in  mastery  triggers  a 
desire  to  repeat  the  challenge, 
and  is  the  reason  why  children  go 
over  their  favorite  stories,  songs 
or  games  again  and  again.  In 
choruses  in  songs,  for  example, 
repetition  brings  back  all  the 
enjoyable  elements  —  pride  in 
accomplishment,  pleasure  in 
sharing  and  delight  in  the 
discovery.  This  repetition 
reinforces  memory,  so  that,  years 
later,  our  problem  solving  and 
decision  making  still  reflect 
those  positive  outcomes  of 
previous  successes. 

Daily  problems  and  decisions 
force  us  to  grow  by  thinking, 
experimenting,  succeeding  and 
failing.  Humor  gives  us  a 
positive  perspective  to  face 
these  challenges  and  to  become 
stronger  and  healthier  in  the 
process. 


Even  when  children 
laugh  at  the  silly 
and  absurd,  they 
are  acknowledging 
and  appreciating 
why  those  solutions 
and  decisions 
wouldn't  work. 


77ier9  mre  thrm^  ways  to  get  peanut 
butter  off  of  your  anger,  Theflr^tway 
iM  to  ahmkm  It  off. 


See  page  4  for  children's  books  that 
bring  out  the  absurd,  the  silly,  the 
laughter  In  situations  filled  with  conflict 
and  problems. 
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The  Social 
Benefits  of 
''Tiie  Giggles" 

by  Nancy  Mahar 

Humor  invites  us  to  explore  new 
ways  to  took  at  ourselves  and  at 
the  people  around  us.  It  is  a 
powerful  force  in  building  self- 
esteem. 

Humor's  power  to  enhance  self- 
esteem  comes  from  the  pride 
children  feel  in  mastering  an 
incongruity,  or  in  sharing  an 
incongruity  with  a  friend.  As 
children  share  in  their  delight  in 
discovering  and  mastering 
discrepancies,  friendships 
become  stronger  and 
communication  becomes  more 
meaningftjl. 

Making  light  with  comics 

Another  way  to  share  humor  is 
through  cartoons.  Kids  can 
create  their  own  cartoons  by 
drawing  a  situation  and  labeling 
it  with  words  of  surprise  or 
double  meaning.  Comics  are  a 
series  of  cartoons,  in  progressive 
order,  which  depict  an 
incongruous  story.  Children  can 
also  collect  cartoons  in  a 
scrapbook.  They  might  choose 
to  clip  and  collect  their  favorite 
comics  and  cartoons  to  donate 
to  a  hospital,  health  facility  or  to 
people  confined  to  their  home. 

Tickling  truths 

Many  times  school-agers  (and 
adultst)  have  socially 
unacceptable  thoughts  or  Ideas 
which  frequently  can  be 
expressed  politely  through 
hunrorous  outlets.  H.A.  Rey's 
Curk)us  George  gets  into  all 
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kinds  of  trouble  doing  things 
we'd  never  dream  of  doing.  Or 
would  we?  How  much  fun  it 
might  be  to  jump  into  a  pot  of 
spaghetti  noodles,  climb  to  the 
top  of  a  museum  dinosaur,  or 
ride  on  a  cow!  Humor  allows 
children  to  be  naughty  in 
acceptable  ways. 

Bathroom  jokes  are  children's 
expression  of  their  fascination 
with  the  incongruity  between  life 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be  and  life 
as  it  is.  Bathroom  activities  are 
supposed  to  be  private,  but 
children  know  they  happen.  Tlhe 
surprise  of  not  conforming  to  the 
norm,  of  mentioning  the 
unmentionable,  and  then  sharing 
the  giggles  with  other  children 
who  had  the  same  unspoken 
thoughts,  are  reasons  why 
bathroom  humor  is  so  popular. 


Bathroom  joltes  are 
children's  expression  of 
their  fascination  with  the 
incongruity  between  life 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
and  life  as  it  is. 


Kids  know  what  society's 
expectations  are  for  them,  but 
they  are  still  fascinated  by 
behaviors  that  do  not  meet 
society's  approval.  Harry  Allard's 
Mifig^  Nelson  Is  Missing  highlights 
children's  penchant  to  be  less 
than  perfect.  When  Miss  Nelson 
discovers  the  tricks  of  the 
children  in  her  class,  she 
surprises  them  in  return. 


Shifting  scenes 

Through  humor,  children  can 
explore  who  they  are  by  playing 
with  who  they're  not.  They  can 
laugh  at  their  situations  by 
changing  their  point  of  view.  In 
The  Shrinkini^  of  Treehorn.  by 
Rorence  Parry  Heide  (1974), 
Treehorn  views  himself  and  his 
family  from  the  sudden 
perspective  of  being  very  small. 
For  younger  children,  T^1omas' 
Snowsuit  and  Moira's  Birthdav  by 
R.  Munsch  exaggerate  the 
heroes'  situations  in  hilariously 
funny  episodes. 

Through  a  sense  of  detachment, 
children  can  step  outside 
themselves,  watch  their  worids 
with  curiosity,  and  then  mold 
their  own  situations  into 
comfortable  and  workable 
proportions. 

Humor  is  more  than  jokes. 
Humor  is  an  attitude,  a 
deliciously  good-humored  state  of 
mind  that  builds  upon  itself.  It  is 
an  inner  confidence,  an 
empathetic  sharing, 
an  emotional  refresher  and  a 
friendship  builder. 
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Delighting  in 
Discrepancy 

by  Nancy  Mahar 

•/  brought  my  Kleenex  with  me 
because  my  nose  is  running, "  said 
Rachel. 

•Be  careful, "  said  the  teacher. 
'Don't  let  it  run  away. " 

Rachel's  expression  turned  from 
worry  about  her  cold,  to  surprise,  to 
laughter.  Then  she  responded, 
"Well,  if  It  does,  Til  catch  It  with  my 
Kleenex!" 

What  is  this  magic  called  humor  that 
fills  a  program  with  surprise, 
imagination  and  laughter? 

Paul  McGhee's  Humor:  Its  Origin  And 
Dcivelopment  (San  Francisco:  W.  H. 
Freeman,  1979)  describes  a  sense 
of  humor  as  a  delight  in  discrepancy: 
a  lighthearted,  playful  interpretation 
and  appreciation  of  incongruity. 

In  a  school-age  program,  humor  can 
range  from  a  good-humored 
atmosphere,  with  its  balance  of 
banter,  humming  of  activity,  and  its 
quiet,  unassuming,  yet  pervasive, 
feeling  of  healthy  wholeness,  to 
rowdy,  raucous,  extroverted  laughter 
that  emerges  from  excited 
expressions  of  joy.  Sometimes  this 
laughter  is  so  contagious  that  an 
entire  group  can  swell  into  a  hearty 
response  —  even  for  no  apparent 
reason.  This  spontaneous 
combustion  is  called  "group  glee." 

Whatever  our  definition  of  humor  is, 
we  know  when  it's  there  and  when 
it's  not.  Good  humor  grows  from 
environments  that  are  safe  and 
comfortable.  If  children  are  afraid  of 
being  teased  or  embarrasset , 
mimicked  or  hurt,  they  are  not  at 
ease  to  appreciate  or  explore 
Incongruity.  If  it's  not  fun,  it's  not 
funny,  and  fear  is  not  fun. 


There  is  no  universal  formula  to 
prescribe  what  is  funny,  because 
humor  depends  upon  each  person's 
perception.  However,  there  are 
some  general  elennents  to  guide  us 
in  fostering  humor  development  in 
children.  In  addition  to  providing  a 
safe,  comfortable  environment,  we 
can: 

Build  On  The  Familiar 

Humor  involves  playing  with 
concepts  that  are  known  and 
understood.  For  example,  before 
children  can  appreciate  the  humor  in 
changing  Old  MacDonald's  Farm  to  a 
Zoo,  (see  p.  8)  children  must  know 
the  song's  melody  and  original  cast 
of  characters.  Likewise,  children 
cannot  conceive  of  the  humor  in 
having  "a  frog  in  your  thioat"  unless 
they  realize  the  phrase  means 
congestion.  Youngsters  may 
become  concerned  if  they  really 
think  we're  "tied  up  in  traffic"  or 
"going  to  kill  Bobby  if  he  doesn't 
behave/ 


Good  humor  grows  from 
environments  that  are 
safe  and  comfortable 


Change  The  Emphasis 

or  perspective  of  concepts.  Aileen 
Rscher  (Inside  A  Little  House:  Row, 
Peterson,  1940)  is  an  expert  at  this. 

Houses  are  faces,  haven't  you  found? 
With  their  hats  In  the  air. 
and  their  rtecks  In  the  ground. 
Windows  are  noses,  windows  are  eyes, 
and  the  doors  are  the  mouths 
of  a  suitable  size. 

And  the  porch  —  or  the  place  where 

porches  begin, 

is  Just  like  a  mustache, 

shading  the  chin. 


Add  Elements  Of  Surprise 

If  concepts  are  too  familiar,  children 
find  them  boring.  If  surprises  are 
too  frightening  or  overwhelming, 
however,  they  also  cease  to  be 
funny.  For  example,  children  enjoy 
costumes  because  they  can  pretend 
to  be  someone  else,  but  surprises 
turn  to  fears  if  masks  or  costumes 
are  too  convincing.  Babar  And  The 
Ghost  by  Laurent  de  Brunhoff  (NY: 
Random  House,  1981)  Is  filled  with 
delightful  surprises  that  are  not 
boring  or  too  scary.  Children  enjoy 
watching  the  elephant  ghost  surprise 
the  grown-ups,  one  by  one. 

Play! 

Not  all  play  is  humor,  but  all  humor 
is  play.  According  to  Catherine 
Garvey  (1977),  "Play  is  pleasurable 
...  spontaneous  ...  voluntary  ...  and 
involves  some  active  enga^gement  of 
the  player."  And  "All  play  requires 
players  to  understand  that  what  is 
done  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be." 
Play  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard 
University  Press). 

Communicate 

Through  language,  drama  or  cartoon, 
sharing  humor  doubles  the  fun  and 
strengthens  bonds  of  friendship. 
Sonnetimes  the  most  serious 
messages  can  be  communicated 
through  humor,  for  example,  a  sign 
on  the  program  door  that  reads, 
"Love  Spoken  Here,"  or  "Children  In 
Progress." 

Humor  is  a  feeling  —  a 
comfortable,  playful,  "re-freshing" 
way  of  looking  at  life  from  new  and 
unusual  perspectives.  Because 
humor  challenges  us  to  tliink,  act, 
communicate  2nd  to  try  new 
approaches,  it  adds  spontaneity  and 
fun  to  school-age  situations.  Humor 
is  at  the  heart  of  school-age 
programs;  it  helps  children  learn, 
because  children  learn  through  play, 
and  it  helps  children  play,  which  is 
what  childhood  —  and  school-age 
care  —  are  all  about 
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Humor  Is ... 
Incongruity 

For  younger  schoohagers,  take 
any  concept  that  is  familiar  and 
comfortable  and  change  it  just  a 
bit 


•  Make  a  cracker  sandwich  by 

placing  a  cracker 


between  two  squares  of  cheese. 


•  Change  the  fann  animals  in 
"Old  MacDonald's  Farm"  to  zoo 
animals,  or  items  of  clothing, 
"Old  MacDonald  had  a  shoe... 
hat...  coat... 


•  Change  "Duck,  Duck,  Goose'' 
to  "Womn,  Worm,  Snake"  and 
crawl  rather  than  run  around  the 
circle. 


•  Sing  Raffi's  "Willoughby,^ 

Walloughby,  Woo,"  changing 
each  child's  name  to  begin  with 
"W":  Waria  for  Maria,  Wim  for 
Kim. 


•  Sing  "Down  By  The  Bay"^  by 
Raffi.  Keep  making  up  new 
verses,  like  "Did  you  ever  see  an 
alligator  in  an  elevator?"  Younger 
children  will  make  up  verses  that 
don't  rhyme;  the  concept  alone  is 
funny  to  them.  Older  children 
enjoy  the  concepts  and  the 
rhymes-  Make  pictures  or 
collages  to  go  with  each  verse, 


•  Read  Theo 

LeSeig's  Wacky 
Wednesdav 
(1974),  or 
Cloudy 
With 
A 

Chance 
Of 


Meatballs 
(1982)  by 
Judi  and  Ron 
Barrett.  Plan 
a  Wacky 
Wednesday, 
changing 
program 
routine  for  a 

day.  Perhaps  children  can  wear 
pajamas,  have  breakfast  foods 
for  afternoon  snack,  wear  jackets 
backwards,  whatever  they 
decide. 


1 


•  For  Popcorny  Snack,  spread  a 
clean  sheet  on  the  floor.  With 
kids  sitting  around  the  edges, 
place  an  uncovered  popcorn 
popper  in  the  middle,  and  watch 
the  popcorn  pop  into  the  air  and 
onto  laps. 


As  children  gro'v,  they  challenge 
themselves  with  a  wider  variety 
of  incongruities,  (Caution: 
School-agers  under  age  7, 
are  not  as  flexible  and  can 
become  anxious  and 
worried  when  their 
routines  are  changed 
too  much.) 

•  For  Fractured  Fairy  Tales,  read 
and  dramatize  children's 
classics,  like  "The  Three  Bears," 
"Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,"  and 
"The  Three  Little  Pigs."  Then 
invent,  tell,  write  and  dramatize 
new  stories  by  combining  them 
togeUier:  "Once  upon  a  time, 
there  were  Three  Bears  named 
Gruff...." 


95. i 
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Hilarious  Homonyms  have  the 
same  sounds  but  different 
meanings. 

•  Draw  pictures  of 

a  "toe"  truck 
a  "foot"  ball 

a  "butter"  fly,  "horse"  fly, 
or  a  "dragon"  fly 

a  person  who's  tied  up  in 
traffic,  or  tied  up  on 
the  phone 

a  rolling  pin 

a  hot  dog 

cottage  cheese 

•  Display  the  pictures,  hiding  the 
titles  on  the  back,  to  see  if 
people  can  guuss. 

•  Read  The  King  Who  Rained 
(1981)  by  Fred  Gwynne. 

•  Investigate  Amelia  Bedelia  by 
Peggy  Parish,  to  see  how  she 
dressed  the  chicken,  drew  the 
drapes  and  put  out  the  lights. 

•  Delight  in  Eight  Ate:  A  Feast  of 
Homonym  Riddles  (1982)  by 
Marvin  Terban. 


Predictable  Patterns  Humor 
builds  when  we  can  guess  or 
anticipate  what  happens  next. 
Then  add  an  element  of 
nonsense,  just  for  tlinl 

•  Read  Fortunately  by  Remy 
Char    (1987),  and  The  Piggy  In 
the  Puddle.  (1974),  by  Charlotte 
Pomerantz. 


Surprise  Children  delight  in 
encountering  the  unexpected  arKi 
feel  a  sense  of  mastery  when 
they  conquer  it. 

•  In  Richard  Scarry's  Cars  and 
Trucks  and  Things  That  Go.  find 
the  gold-bug  that's  hiding  on 
every  double  page. 

•  Read  Miss  Nelson  Is  Missing 
by  Harry  Allard  and  The  Shrinking 
of  Treehom  by  Rorence  Parry 
Heide. 


•  Hide  Treasures,  perhaps  extra 
snacks,  and  leave  clues  on  or 
under  each  napkin  at  snack  time. 


Nonsense  and  Absurdity 

humor  is  delight  in  discrepancy. 
Sometimes  the  more  absurd  the 
concept  becomes,  the  funnier  it 
gets. 


•  Why  did  the  elephant  step  on 
the  marshmallow? 

(He  didn't  want  to  fall  into  the 
hot  chocolate.) 

•  Read  Animals  Should  Definitely 
Not  Wear  Clothing  (1980)  by  Judi 
and  Ron  Barrett,  and  The 
Napping  House  (1984)  by  Audrey 
Wood. 


And  That's  That!  Just  when 
you're  ready  for  any  surprise,  the 
biggest  surprise  is  that  there  is 
no  surprise! 

•  What  word  is  always  spelled 
wrong?  (Wrong.) 

•  Are  We  Almost  There?^  is  a 
record  by  Troubador  tha^ 
transforms  everyday  problems, 
like  "Boring  Car  Blues."  "What 
Did  You  Learn  In  School  Today?" 
and  "You  Hurt  My  Feelings"  into 
workable  soiutions,  by  adding 
humor  and  a  rock  beat  to  real  life 
situations. 

•  Dramatize  an  everyday  conflict 
so  that  children  can  see,  from  a 
detached  perspective,  how 
humorous  their  actions  look  from 
another  point  of  view. 


Humor  is...  References 

1.  Raffl.  "Singable  Songs  for  the  Very 
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by  Nancy  Mahar  See  page  3  for  more 
Humor  Is... 
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''Nothing  great  was  ever 
achieved  without  enthusiasm. " 
—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


"If  I  could  just  find  the  energy^ 
I  know  things  would  go  more 
smoothly. " 

—  Latchkey  Leader 


The  two  most 
powerful  tools 
for  developing  a 
higher  level  of 
energy  and 
enthusiasm 
are: 

"hardiness  ", 
and  wellness 
habits. 
~  Jim  Therrell 


Time  To  Be 
Everready — And 
Energize! 

by  Mm  Therrell,  MSP 

Wouldn't  it  be  magical  to  plug  into  a 
human  battery  to  recharge  energy 
and  enthusiasm?! 

Enthusiasm  from  the  Greek,  enthos, 
"spirit  within",  does  make  things  go 
more  snrK)Oth!y.  When  it  comes  to 
leading  successful  activities, 
enthusiasm  from  the  leader  is  the 
magic  potion.  From  deep  within,  this 
spirit  becomes  the  driving  force 
which  creates  the  magnetism  to 
draw  kids  into  the  realm  of  play.  No 
energy,  no  enthusiasm  ...  no 
motivation,  no  play. 

The  two  most  powerful  tools  for 
developing  a  higher  level  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm  are:  ^hardiness", 
and  wellness  habits.  After  being 
with  kids  in  a  leadership  capacity  for 
over  fifteen  years,  I've  come  to 
depend  on  these  two  concepts  for 
the  energy  needed  to  interact 
effectively  with  Mds. 


Hardiness 

Hardiness  is  a  concept  that  has 
been  researched  and  documented 
by  Susan  Kobasa  and  Salvatore 
Maddi  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It's  one  of  the  best  ways  of  adapting 
to  and  coping  with  life  stress. 
Hardiness  has  three  components: 
challenge,  control,  and  commitment. 
Persons  having  balanced  portions  of 
these  three  components  are  better 
able  to  handle  stress. 

Sense  the  challenge  (rather  than 
threat)  when  faced  with  change  and 
novelty.  This  deepens  the 
intrinsically  rewarding  nature  of  task 
performance. 


Delve  into  the  feeling  of  control  over 
(rather  than  powerless  toward) 
whatever  is  happening.  This  will 
stimulate  exercise  of  imagination, 
skill,  and  choice. 

Experience  commitment  to  (rather 
than  alienation  from)  whatever  one 
is  doing.  This  increases  the  number 
of  tasks  that  will  appear  interesting. 

In  other  words,  see  the  kids  and 
your  leadership  task  as  a  playful 
challenge,  not  an  unpleasant  task  or 
burden  to  be  suffered.  Having 
control  fosters  a  sense  of 
competence  about  your  abilities  and 
yourself.  Make  doubly  sure  that 
you're  doing  exactly  what  you  want 
to  be  doing,  that  you're  committed! 
Otherwise,  you're  wasting  both  your 
time  and  the  kids*  time. 

A  feeling  of  freedom  of  choice  in 
being  with  the  kids  will  free-up 
untold  reservoirs  of  energy  and 
goodwill.  Of  course,  these  are  also 
qualities  that  leaders  want  to  mode! 
and  pass  on  to  kids! 


Wellness  Habits 

Attitude  .  A  definite  cycle  is  at  work 
when  it  comes  to  developing  a 
healthy  attitude.  In  order  to  have  a 
positive  attitude  with  the  kids,  act  in 
a  positive  way.  In  turn,  to  act  in  a 
positive  way,  develop  a  healthy 
attitude,  ad  infmitum.  One  begets 
the  other. 

Rrst  thing  I  do  in  the  morning  is  sit 
up  in  bed,  take  three  deep  breaths, 
and  visualize  positive  interactions 
with  the  kids  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  Or,  I  read  something  of  a 
positive  nature.  I  do  the  same  thing 
right  before  conking  out  for  dream 
land. 

When  first  awakening  and  right 
before  sleeping,  the  mind  is  at  an 
alpha  state  —  a  powerful  state  of 
consciousness.  This  is  when  you're 
most  likely  to  absorb  something, 
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Energy  Sappers:  Besides  sugar 
and  alcohol,  here  is  a  partial  list 
of  those  things  that  sap  your 
energy. 

TV — Coach  Potato-ltis 
SNIOP?  Are  you  Susceptible  to 
the  Negative  Influence  of  Other 
People? 

Procrastination/Delaying/ 
Blocking 

Wimping/Waffling,  not  Risking 

Cold  Pricklies  instead  of  Warm 
Fuzzies 

Not  Knowing  What  You  Want 
Fear/Jealousy 
Insincerity/Masks 
Repressing  Your  Feelings 
Bossing/Controlling 


Energy  Boosters:  And  now  for 

the  good  stuff! 

LOVING 

Yoga/Stretching/Good  Posture 
Positive.  Caring  Seif-Expression 
DO  IT  NOW! 

Cooperating/Communicating 

Openness/Letting  Go/"Glving 
Yourself  Away" 

Well-Defined  Values  & 
Boundaries 

LAUGHING  &  LEARNING 

These  lists  could  go  further,  but 
you  get  the  idea.  Throw  in  a 
pound  of  hardiness,  add  several 
slices  of  wellness,  add  your 
favorite  energy  boosters,  (leave 
out  any  of  the  usual  sappers), 


learn  a  new  behavior,  or  develop  a 
fresh  attitude  or  perspective. 

Also,  try  centering  exercises  or 
meditation  to  help  balance  and 
improve  attitude  and  behavior.  Even 
five  minutes  is  long  enough  to 
provide  big  benefits.  Lord  knows, 
kids  sometimes  make  every  attempt 
to  keep  adults  off  balance! 


Diet.  Basically,  throw  away  the  salt 
shaker  and  sugar  bowl,  eat  lotsa 
fresh  vegies  and  less  or  no  red 
meat,  stick  with  unrefined 
carbohydrates  whenever  possible, 
and  drink  lotsa  water.  School-age 
staff  need  good  fuel  In  order  to  stay 
with  those  race  cars  called  kids. 
Plus,  eliminate  that  big  mickiay  meal 
to  avoid  feeling  sluggish  and  sleepy 
in  the  mid-afternoon.  Eat  a  good 
breakfast  (remember  what  IVIom 
said)  and  try  healthy  snacks  instead 
of  the  big  meals. 

Part  of  the  diet  that  isn't  food  — 
SLEEP  —  will  make  or  break  your 
energy.  I'm  talkin'  'bout  peaceful/ 
mslfilLsleep,  not  tossin',  turnin', 
worryin'  sleep.  Do  what  ya  gotta  do 
during  the  waking  hours,  but  make 
sure  you  clear  away  anything  that 
might  prevent  a  daily  routine  of 
quality  rest.  It's  not  necessarily  how 
long  you  sleep,  but  how  well  you  do 
it  (as  with  most  things!). 


Exercise.  Not  exerscuse!  About  20 
minutes  at  target  heart  rate  oughta 
do  it,  3  -  4  times  a  week.  Instead  of 
relying  on  one  form  of  exercise, 
develop  a  few  different  ones  —  puts 
less  stress  on  any  one  portion  of  the 
body,  and  it  certainly  alleviates 
boredom.  Try  walking,  hiking,  a 
sport,  aerobics,  bicycling,  playing 
with  the  kids,  swimming,  dancing... 

Jim  TtmnM ,  Tfm  MmUr  Hlngfead^r  of  Play 

Please  send  your  questions  to:  Mr.  Play,  c/o  Professional  Play  Leaders  Association,  ROB  1891,  Pacifica.  CA  94044  41S359-7331 

SSI'  "^I"  '?or^f '  '"'"^'^^^ ^"^^-^  -^^-^^  ---^^-^  --<^  »<«ynote  presenter;  Ss 

certification  of  Professton^^^  Leaders,  and  Is  the  author  of  "HOW  TO  PUY  WITH  KIDS^  (Includes  C.0.0^.  KIDS,  PLAYING  FOR 
KE.E.P.b.,  and  HOTGAMES").  See  page  15  for  order  Infomiation.  ri^iimu  njH 


and  you've  got  the  makings  of  an  energized,  enthusiastic  play  leader. 
Try  this  recipe  for  at  least  six  weeks,  and  have  the  time  of  your  life! 
The  benefits  to  both  you  and  the  kids  will  be  virtually  unbounded 
Giving  love  to  others  begins  by  loving  yourself  —  practice  those 
wellness  and  hardiness  habits.  ENERGY  and  ENTHUSIASM  will  be 
yours.  The  magic  battery  is  inside  you  —  plug  in  at  any  time! 

(Note:  energy  is  the  degree  of  clarity  and  aliveness  you  feel,  whereas 
enthusiasm  is  your  manifestation  and  demonstrative  use  of  energy.) 
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The  Cultural 
Connection 

There  were  twenty  of  them  -  all 
seven  to  twelve  years  old.  As  they 
practiced  their  lines  or  put  together 
costumes,  they  looked  like  a  regular 
school-age  program  in  action. 
Except...  except  that  ten  of  them 
were  poor  and  urban  and  ten  were 
rich  and  suburban.  How  did  they  get 
together  and  what  did  their  created 
connection  mean? 

Elizabeth  Moreau  deserves  the 
credit.  As  Director  of  the  William 
Byrd  Community  House  After  School 
Program,  she  brings  a  new 
dimension  to  the  word  "community." 
In  fact,  the  main  purpose  of  her  work 
is  to  bring  people  together  -  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  adults  and 
children,  and  people  of  all  cultures 
and  creeds.  William  Byrd,  a  United 
Way  settlement  house,  serves  inner 
city  people  in  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Three  years  ago,  in  an  attempt  to 
bring  socio-economic  diversity  to  her 
AfricarvAmerican  children,  Elizabeth 
invited  ten  children  from  The 
Collegiate  School,  an  independent, 
private  school  from  kindergarten 
1  irough  grade  twelve,  to  join  ten 
William  Byrd  children  for  three 
months. 

Pulling  together  with 
stories  from  the  past 

To  pull  the  children  together, 
Elizabeth  and  Collegiate  School's 
Clare  Sheer  planned  non-competitive 
sports,  computer  games,  child-made 
snacks  and  other  non-threatening 
group  activities.   From  these 
beginnings,  interests  in  each  other's 
backgrounds  evolved.  Guests 
visited  the  center,  bringing  their 
talents,  memories  and  stories.  A 
black  historian  told  about  his 
childhood  in  Richmond;  a 
musicologist,  James  "Plunky" 
Branch,  shared  his  saxophone  and 
his  knowledge  of  jazz  and  blues;  and 


86-year-old  Snowball  Crump,  who 
danced  with  Bo  Jangles,  taught  the 
children  to  tap  dance. 

"Old  Times"  Played  Out 

Inspired  by  these  guests  from 
Richmond's  past,  children  began 
repeating  and  acting  out  their 
stories,  songs  and  dances,  and  a 
play  called  "Second  Street 
Revisited"  emerged,  with  eleven 
vignettes  of  black  life  in  the  '30'sl 
The  children's  bus  driver,  who  was 
also  a  Pentecostal  minister,  became 
the  choral  director,  leading  the 
children  in  a  chorus  of  gospel  music. 


"As  we  compare,  share 
and  relate  with  other 
cultures,  ages  and  times, 
we  find  out  about 
ourselves  and  about  the 
many  ways  we  are  all 
alike. 


Because  Richmond  was  a  hub  of 
black  culture  in  the  '30's,  the 
children  learned  the  history  of  their 
own  families  and  city,  and  because 
they  worked  together,  sharing 
responsibilities  as  well  as 
friendships,  the  children  also 
learned  how  many  ways  they  were 
alike,  and  how  few  ways  they  were 
different.  "Each  school  had 
preconceived  differences  and  they 
found  out  they  were  wrong,"  said 
Elizabeth.  "They  giggled,  got  mad 
and  were  proud  just  the  samel" 
The  play's  success  lay  not  only  in 
its  involvement  of  children  of  several 
cultures,  but  also  in  its  drawing  in  of 
parents,  grandparents,  relatives  and 
friends  throughout  Richmond. 

Crossing  All  Barriers 

Last  year,  the  Cultural  Connection 


again  joined  programs  to  sponsor  a 
play,  and  again  invited  the 
community  to  participate.  This  time, 
with  a  group  of  10-12-year-old 
children,  they  tackled  an  issue  that 
plagues  families  in  every 
neighborhood  -  drugs  and  alcohol. 
Guests  from  the  community, 
including  policemen,  17-year-old 
recovering  alcoholics,  and  teachers, 
helped  children  to  dispel  myths  and 
to  realize  that  any  form  of  abuse 
takes  its  toll,  not  only  on  the  abuser, 
but  on  the  entire  family. 

This  year,  one  of  the  William  Byrd 
children  was  so  anxious  to  have 
another  play,  y;hft  wrote  it  herself  to 
be  performed  at  the  center. 

By  setting  the  stage  for  interaction 
and  involvement,  Elizabeth  has 
allowed  children  to  play  out  their 
own  stories.  She  concludes,  "As 
we  compare,  share  and  relate  with 
other  cultures,  ages  and  times,  we 
find  out  about  ourselves  and  about 
the  many  ways  we  are  all  alike. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  her  own  children 
involved,  and  to  help  them  realize 
their  likenesses,  Elizabeth  has 
opened  many  new  worlds,  not  only 
for  her  children  and  Clare's,  but  for 
all  the  children,  families  and 
neighbors  they  have  touched  over 
the  past  three  years. 


a  rr 
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School-agers  need 
time  to  assimilate 
all  the  day's  events 
and  new  ideas. 
When  are  they 
going  to  have  time 
for  this  assimilation 
and  time  to  be 
creative  if  they  are 
in  adult-directed 
activities  until  5:30 
or  6  p.m.  each  day? 


Richard  T  ScQfhld 

Child  fJevelopment  Specialist 

A  Publisher  of  SAN 


Quality  School- 
Age:  Challenge  of 
the  Nineties 

by  Richard  T.  Scofield 

The  challenge  of  the  1990s  is  the 
quality  of  school-age  child  care. 
While  school  systems  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  potential  of  after- 
school  care,  they  also  feel  the 
pressure  to  improve  academic 
scores  -  the  push  for  "the  basics." 
Thus,  in  terms  of  quality  for  school- 
agers,  it  will  be  Important  to 
maintain  and  expand  the  quality  of 
"child-responsiveness"  rather  than 
succumb  to  an  extension  of  the 
school  curriculum,  particularly  one 
that  is  driven  by  continual  adult- 
directed  activities. 

A  quality  school-age  program  sets  up 
the  environment  to  allow  for  child- 
initiated  activities.  Children  need  a 
break  from  continual  adult-directed 
experiences.  They  need  to  play  and 
have  fun.  School-agers  need  time  to 
assimilate  all  the  day's  events  and 
new  ideas.  When  are  they  going  to 
have  time  for  this  assimilation  and 
time  to  be  creative  if  they  ars  in 
adult-directed  activities  until  5:30  or 
6  p.m.?  People  (children  included) 
are  better  problem  solvers  and  think 
(nore  creatively  when  they  are  not 
intensely  focused. 

'^Children  of  all  ages  need 
uninterrupted  periods  of  tame  to 
become  involved,  investigate, 
select,  and  persist  at  activities/' 

This  statement  is  from  Development- 
ally  Appropriate  Practice  in  Early 
Ciiildhood  Programs  Serving  Children 
From  Birth  Through  Age  8  (Sue 
Bredekamp,  NAEYC19B7).   It  goes 
on  to  assert  that 

''The  teacher's  role  in  child-chosen 
activity  is  to  prepare  the 
environment  with  stimulating, 
chaUei^ng  activity  choices  and 


then  to  facilitate  children's  engage- 
ment/' 

A  child-centered  approach  to 
children's  environment  and  learning 
is  not  a  new  concept  John  Dewey 
believed  in  1910  that  education 
needs  to  emphasize  a  consideration 
of  a  child's  Interests  and  abilities  in 
planning  self-directed  learning 
activities. 

What  does  this  mean  in  after-school 
care?  It  means  we  must  REALLY 
listen  and  consider  what  the  children 
are  saying.  We  must  focus  on  what 
THEY  are  interested  in~not  a  fixed 
curriculum. 

It  means  the  children  have  choices 
and  decision-making  opportunities 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  program. 
Meg  Barden  Cline  has  said:  "Given  a 
safe,  not  too  sterile  environment 
and  an  adult  nearby,  most  school- 
age  children  spontaneously  plan  a 
good  after-school  program." 

Nearly  a  half  century  ago,  Clara 
Lambert,  in  School's  Out:  Child  Care 
Through  Play  Schools^  wrote: 

"The  play  program  is  developed 
around  ...  children's  interest  in  the 
occupations  of  the  immediate  world, 
and  their  personal  experiences.  ... 
They  transform  ...  raw  materials 
(sand,  water,  blocks,  paints,  clay, 
wood,  tools,  scrap  materials,  and 
toys)  into  play  which  fits  their  own 
emotions  and  experiences.  ... 
Unlike  the  activity  in  school  proper, 
which  must  cover  the  subjects  of  a 
fixed  curriculum,  the  play  projects 
may  be  short-lived,  changing  with 
children's  rapidly  shifting  interests." 

This  passage  is  as  relevant  today  as 
it  was  then.  It  demonstrates  the 
need  for  planning  while  remaining 
flexible  as  well  as  the  need  to 
incorporate  the  play  interests  of  the 
children. 

Edited  excerpfts  fionri  a  keynote  speech 
delivered  to  the  Texas  Conference  on 
Latchkey  Children  In  September,  1989. 
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NoiBs  and  Quotes 
from  Our  Readers 

January,  1991 

Dear  School-Age  Notes: 

School-Age  Notes  has  become  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  libraries  of 
school-age  child  professionals. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  for  those  in 
Indiana  to  be  equally  recognized  for 
their  efforts  as  well  as  those  from 
other  states. 

Indiana  Association  for  School  Age 
child  Care  or  lASACC  was 
represented  at  the  Annual 
Conference  in  Washington,  DC  -  - 
along  with  the  many  other  state 
organizations  mentioned  in  your  last 
newsletter.  (Jan/Feb  '91) 

*%SACC,  organized  in  1987  as  a 


Task  force  has  evolved  Into  a  full- 
fledged  nonprofit  corporation  with 
over  100  members.  Ggi^jelines  for 
School  Age  Child  Care  have  been 
developed  through  a  grant  for  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Human 
Services,  and  lASACC  will  sponsor 
its  third  conference  this  April  with 
Judy  0*Bannon,  wife  of  our  Lt. 
Governor,  and  Representative  John 
Day  as  our  speakers.  lASACC  has 
also  established  a  lending  library 

As  president  of  lASACC,  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  board  members  who 
would  appreciate  a  correction/ 
addition  in  the  next  edition  of 
School-Age  Notes. 

Thank  you  for  helping  Indiana 
become  recognized  for  its  efforts  in 
SACC. 

Ellen  Clippinger 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Special  Events 

March 

National  Women's  History  Month 

Call:  707-  83&6000 

March  17  -  23.  1991 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week 

Call:  602-62&7899 

Natkmai  Humor  Month 

Call  The  Humor  Project  at  518-587- 
8770  for  Information  about  their 
April  conference  and  their  resources. 

AbeII 

National  Observance  of  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month 

Call:  312-663-3520 


Quality  Software  For  Quality  Centers 

EZ'CARE  is  a  fully  integrated  system 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  unique 
administrative  needs  of  child  care  centers 
and  preschools. 

■  The  Modules: 

•  Data  Management/Registration 

•  Accounts  Receivable 
'  Cash  Receipts 

•  Accounts  Payable 
'  Payroll 

•  General  Ledger 

'  Word  Processing 

•  Desktop  Publishing 

•  Scheduling 

'  Attendance  Sheet  System 

•  CQmmunicatibns 

•  Statistical  Reporting  System 


Saftei^re 

1  -800-848-327a  /  21 5-628-0400 

SofterWare,  Inc. 

200  Office  Center/Fort  Washington  PA  19034 


ERIC 
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Who's  Counting? 

by  Charles  Pekow 

How  many  school-age  children  are 
left  unsupervised  when  they're  not  In 
school?  The  last  federal  couni 
showed  two  million,  for  at  least  part 
of  the  day.  Well  over  800,000  at 
last  count  were  left  alone  most  of 
the  tinne  their  mothers  worked,  the 
Census  Bureau  (CB)  found  when  it 
last  asked  working  mothers  how 
their  children  were  cared  for.  In  the 
fall  of  1987,  800,000  were  children 
aged  five  to  14  were  reported  by 
their  mothers  as  left  on  their  own 
most  of  the  time  school  was  out 
And  another  1.293  million  were 
reported  left  alone  part  of  the  day 
when  school  was  out. 

And  these  numbers  don't  count 
those  not  living  with  their  mothers  or 
those  with  unemployed  mothers  or 
mothers  in  school.  On  top  of  that, 
CB  realizes  that  many  mothers  won't 
admit  to  interviewers  that  they  leave 
youngsters  alone  for  fear  of 
endangering  them  or  because 
th^'re  ashamed  of  the  practice. 
And  the  bureau  only  asked  about 
three  children  per  family,  so  the 
figure  doesn't  include  more  than 
three  latchkey  children  from  larger 
households. 

CB  counted  19.718  million  grad(^ 
school  aged  children  of  working 
mothers.  Of  these,  14.014  million 
attended  class  most  of  the  time 
mom  worked.  Most  of  the  rest  had 
mothers  who  worked  odd  shifts  and 
required  some  extended  care.  But 
many  more  parents  left  their  children 
alone  when  school  was  out  In 
August  13.2%  of  the  children  were 
reported  left  alone  during  most  of 
the  day,  compared  with  only  4.8%  In 
the  fall. 

Only  10.3%  (619,000)  of  the 
children  who  attended  school  most 
of  the  time  mom  worked  were  in 
organized  child  care  facilities  during 
most  of  the  outof-school  hours. 


Most  of  the  rest  had  a  happier  fate 
man  being  left  alone,  though.  More 
than  2.2  million  were  cared  for  at 
home,  usually  by  dad  or  another 
relative. 

For  36  pages  of  tables  breaking 
down  child  care  costs  by  region 
(including  a  few  pages  of  analysis), 
order  Who's  Minding  the  Kids?. 
Current  Population  Reports, 
Household  Economic  Studies,  Series 
P-70,  No.  20,  GPO  Stock  No.  803- 
04400008-2  from  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  Washington  DC  20402,  (202) 
783-3238.  Cost  is  $2.25.  Visa  and 
MasterCard  taken. 

Charles  Pekow  Is  editor  of  the  "Day  Care 
USA"  newsletter. 


War  Questions 

PBS  (Public  Broadcasting  Station) 
has  a  brochure  to  help  adults 
answer  kid's  Questions  about  the 
war.  Send  $1  to:  "Kids  Ask  About 
War  Guide",  PBS,  1320  Braddock 
Place,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 


More  Conferences 

(continued  from  page  16) 
GEORGIA 

April  25-28, 1991 

Save  the  Children  Nat1  Family  Day 

Care  Tech.  Assistance  Conference 

Atlanta,  GA 

Contact  Joe  Perreault 

404-885-1578 

FRANCE 

May  25- June  6, 1991 
France  Education/Child  Care  Study 
Tour,  CO-  sponsored  by  KY  Dept.  of 
Education  and  KY  Coalition  for  SACC 
Graduate/Undergraduate  credit  or 
audit  through  University  of  KY 
Contact:  Ruth  Fitzpatrick 
502  -  564  -  3678 


r    ORDER  FORM  1 

AcnviTiEi,  Acnvma,  Acrrvmo  j 

I    Q  OUTRAGEOUS  OUTDOOR  GAMES  BOOK  $13.95  I 

I    □  SCHOOL-AGE  IDEAS  AND  ACTIVITIES  | 

I        FOR  AFTER  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  16.95  i 

I    □  KIDS  CLUB:  A  SCHOObAGE  PROGRAM  GUIDE  I 

I        FOR  DIRECTORS   12.95  j 

I    □  NO  TIME  TO  WASTE;  AN  ACTION  AGENDA  ! 

I        FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  6.95  | 

□  LEARNING  THROUGH  NONCOMPETITIVE  ] 

I        ACTIVITIES  AND  PLAY  6.95  j 

I    □  TAKE  PART  ART-€OLUB0f<ATEIVE  ART  PROJECTS  ..  13.95  I 

I    □  CREATIVE  ART  FOR  THE  DEVELOPING  CHILD   13.95  | 

I    □  MORE  MUDPIES  TO  MAGNETS   16.95  i 

MULTICULTURAL  AND  KHAVIOR  MANAOEMCNT  ROOUItCCS  1 

j    □  DISCOVER  THE  WORLD  14.95  | 

□  WHO'S  CAUNG  THE  SHOTS?  HOW  TO  RESPOND  * 
I        EFFECTIVELY  TO  CHILDREN'S  FASCINATION  I 

I        WITH  WAR  PLAY  AND  WAR  TOYS   12.95  I 

I    □  TRIBES  (A  PROCESS  FOR  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  | 

I        AND  COOPERATIVE  LEARNING  19.95  i 

I    PRGFESSfONALftOOUHCES                                          '  I 

I    □  EAT.  THINK  AND  BE  HEALTHY  8.95  I 

□  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD   12.95  ' 

□  NEW  YOUTH  CHALLENGE  12.95  | 

,    □  HOW  TO  PLAY  WITH  KIDS   12.95  I 

I    □  CARING  SPACES,  LEARNING  PLACES:  | 

I        CHILDREN'S  ENVIRONMENT'S  THAT  WORK  28.95  i 

I    SUBSCRIPTIONS  I 

I    □  1  year  (SIX  issues)  14.95  I 

'    □  2  years  (12  Issues)  25.95  ' 


SAVSSAVSSAVaSAVCSAVC 

DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  FOR 
SCHOOL  AGE  NOTES  NEWSLEUER 

Order  RVE  or  niore  subscriptions  to  the 
same  or  different  addresses  (but  billed 
to  one)  and  receive  the  following 
discounts  and  SAVE  $$$$$: 


S«nd  OniM*  To: 

15%  off  for  5  to  19  subscriptions        Schoot-A^*  NOTES 

20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscriptions       POB  40206 

25%  off  for  50+  subscriptions  NMlivMk,  TN  37204 

TOTAU,  SHIPPING  «  HANOUNfi 

$  0-$12  $1.75         $51.$75  4.50 

$13-$25  2.50        Over  $75 

$26-$50    3.50  add  6%  of  book  order 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE    ZIP 


Total  Books  $ 


Shipping  &  Handling 


Subscription  $. 


NewQ        Renewal  □ 


I   Total  PaymMt  EncloMd  $   I 

I  I 
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SAC  Conferences 

FLORIDA 

March  7  -  9, 1991 
FL  SACC  Coalition 
5th  Annual  Symposium 

Maitland,  FL 
Contact:  Jim  Atkinson 
407-53&«269 

May  9  - 11, 1991 

How  Successful  Directors  Manage 

6th  National  Conference 
Orlando,  FL 

2  SACC  sessions  by  Rich  Scofield 
Contact:  Dora  Fowler 
How  Successful  Director's  Manage 
POB  256 

Palantlne,  IL  60078 
708-991-7740 


INDIANA 

April  12, 1991 

lASACC  Spring  Conferef;ce 

Marten  House  at  Indianapolis,  IN 
Contact  Evelyn  Eschenhoff 
615  N  Alabama 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
317-266-9622 


IOWA 

April  17  -  20,1991 
Mid-West  AEYC  Conference 
School-Age  Track  -  20  workshops 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Contact:  Kim  Thuente 
515-270-9030  x372 


NEW  JERSEY 

March  15  - 16, 1991 

NJ  Coalition  for  SACC  Conference 

Somerset,  NJ 
Contact:  Selma  Goor^ 
609-452-2185   J  6  2 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

May  17  - 18, 1991 
SACC:  By  the  Children,  For  Every 
Child    Keynote:  Michelle  Seligson 
Research  Triangle  Park,  NC 
Contact:  Day  Care  Section 
701  Barbour  Dr 
Raleigh,  NC  27603 
919-73^4801 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

March  26-27,1991 
SD  SACC  Conference 

sponsored  by  Governor's  Office, 
Office  of  Child  Protection,  &  SDSU 
Pierre,  SD 

Keynote:  Ellen  Gannett  &  R.  Scofield 
Contact  Kim  Goodfellow 
605  -688-5730 

TENNESSEE 

March  22  -  23, 1991 
Governor's  Third  Conference  on 
SACC  -  "Quality  SA  Programs:  An 
Oasis  for  the  Imagination'' 

Featured  Keynote  Speakers: 
Tracey  Ballas  and  Maria  Whelan 
Contact  Cathi  Witherspoon 
615-741-3312 

WISCONSIN 

May  3  -  4. 1991 

2nd  Annual  WISACC  Conference 

Milwaukee  (Waukesha),  Wl 
Keynote:  Rich  Scofield 
Contact:  Debra  Nelson 
WECA 

1245  E  Washington  Ave  Ste  260 
Madison,  Wl  53703 
608-257-0909 

CANADA 

May  10-11, 1991 

The  3rd  Out-Of-School  Conference 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Keynote:  Linda  SIsson 

Contact  Craig  Gnauck 

Grant  MacEwan  Community  College 

POB  1796 

Edmonton  AB  T5J  2P2  CANADA 
403-462-5664 
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Parents  in  SAC: 
Who  Needs  Them? 


CmBBandrm  Olpton  nntt  In  hmvfng  her  mother  tprnid  m  Hw  moment»  "paradpatlag^  In  SAC.  Thm  look  on 
Ca»»andrm'»  face  mwn  Hm  qiMtVoa,  "Panntt  In  SAC:  Who  N»md»  thrnn?". 


The  Good  Old  Days,  or  The  Better  New  Days?  page  2 
Parents  &  Play?  pag»  6 
Keys  To  Fun  -  Play  Styles  pag0»  7  A 12 
Paying  Homage  To  the  Homefront  pages  8&9 
Telephone  "Hot  Line"  Supports  School-Age  Staff  page  10 
Summer  First  Aid  for  Parents  page  u. 
Avoid  Sex  Stereotyping  Your  Child  page  14 


The  Good  Old 
Days,  Or  The 
Better  New  Days? 

Oftentimes  we  have  a  way  of 
glorilylng  the  past  as  we 
relentlessly  seek  to  recapture  it. 
Feverishly  we  collect  antiques, 
search  for  missing  branches  on 
the  family  tree  and  rummage 
through  favorite  photos  to  find  our 
heritage. 

As  we  dust  off  the  family  photos, 
we  may  envy  the  image  of  the 
fathers  of  yester-year  who  were 
solely  responsible  for  the  income, 
and  of  the  mothers  whose  only 
roles  were  the  care  of  the  children. 
In  our  cob-webbed  memories,  life 
may  have  seemed  so  much 
simpler.  However,  Alice  Walker's 
Tjlfi  Color  Purple  depicts  bygone 
days  that  no  woman,  man  or  child 
would  ever  return  to.  In  reality, 
many  mothers  whose  only  roles 
were  to  nurture  were  as  unfulfilled 
as  the  fathers,  who  were  solely 
and  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
paycheck  and  discipline. 

The  other  side  of  the  family  photo 
reveals  another  story.  Francine 
Blau,  in  •  Women  in  the  Labor 
Force:  An  Overview"  asserts  that 
women  (mothers)  have  always 
worked  in  the  labor  force. 
Immigrant,  poor  and  minority 
women  have  worked  outside  of  the 
home  longer  than  white  women. 
Contributing  to  this  was  the  status 
of  the  fathers  who  may  have  been 
absent,  dysfunctional  or  receiving 
subsistence  wages.  Bearing  the 
burden  of  double  duty,  many 
mothers  worked  without  the 
•luxuries*  of  child  care,  career 
opportunities  or  extended  family 
and  community  support. 

Thanks  in  part  to  the  Woman's 


Movement,  coupled  with  the 
advent  of  birth  control  pills  In  the 
1960's,  the  natural  childbirth 
movement  of  the  1970's,  and  a 
dramatic  economic  shift,  the  roles 
of  mothers  and  fathers  are  coming 
together  toward  an  expanded 
whole. 

Women  are  graduating  from 
college  in  record  numbers,  bearing 
children  at  a  later  age,  and  by 
choice,  and  carving  careers  from 


Thanks  in  part  to  the 
Woman's  Movement, 
coupled  with  the  advent 
of  birth  controi  piils  in 
the  1960'$,  the  natural 
childbirth  movement  of 
the  1970's,  and  a 
dramatic  economic  shift, 
the  roles  of  mothers  and 
fathers  are  coming 
together  toward  an 
expanded  whole. 


mushrooming  opportunities. 
Equality  for  women  in  the 
workplace  has  yet  to  be  achieved, 
but  it  is  a  vision  that  most  women 
a  century  ago  would  not  have  even 
considered. 

Fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
letting  go  of  their  traditional  grip  on 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  home 
the  bacon.  With  the  emergence  of 
birthing  centers  to  replace  the 
stark  and  sterile  delivery  rooms, 
came  the  birth  of  fathers  into  the 
worid  of  nurturing.  Fathers  now 
also  bring  home  their  hugs,  tears 
and. masculine  loving  styles  into 
what  used  to  be  a  strictly  feminine 
domain. 

QP  / 


Change  is  not  easy.  Today's 
incredible  changes  in  family  styles 
came  about  because  the  good  old 
days  were  not  as  good  as  we 
might  wish  they  were.  For  better 
or  worse,  the  good  old  days  are 
over.  Thft  Father  Knows  Best  and 
Richie  Cunningham  styles  of 
families  have  been  replaced  by 
Thirty  Something.  Kate  and  Allle 
and  Cliff  and  Claire  Huxtable  on 
The  Cosby  Show.  Eariy  films, 
such  as  jJM  Rascals,  which  are 
grim  reminders  of  how  little 
knowledge  adults  had  about  child 
development,  have  been  replaced 
by  Sesame  Street  and  The  Wonder 

With  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
ve  now  have  about  child  and 
human  development,  we  can  work 
together  as  partners  in  mothering, 
fathering,  grandparenting, 
stepparenting,  single  parenting, 
neighboring  or  caregiving.  As 
school-age  professionals,  we  are 
part  of  this  newly-spun  fragile  but 
resilient  web  that  holds  together 
and  supports  the  family  at  wori<,  in 
and  outside  of  the  home. 

by  Nancy  Mahar  and  Bonnie  Johnson 
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Promoting  Parent 
Participation 

One  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  a 
quaiily  school-age  program  is  an 
actively  Involved  parent  population. 
The  following  are  ideas  that  have 
been  successful  in  helping  parents 
be  a  real  part  of  school-age  care. 


Parent  Pageant 

Make  a  bulletin  board  display 
of  pictures  of  all  the  parents 
when  they  were  children!  (If 
parent's  childhood  pictures 
are  unavailable,  pictures  of 
parents  with  their  children  can 
be  substituted.) 


Sofa  and  Coffee 

At  the  Carol  Robertson  Center 
in  Cliicdgo,  an  old, 
comfortable  sofa  awaits  weary 
parents  as  they  arrive  to  pick 
up  their  children,  after  a  long 
day  at  work.  Coffee  is  also 
ready,  inviting  parents  to  rest 
a  while,  and  chat  with  staff 
and  with  other  parents  and 
their  fannilies. 


Family  Corner 

Set  up  a  comer  especially  for 
parents  -  with  bool\s, 
magazines,  videotapes,  and 
brochures  about  parenting 
issues  and  concems.  Have 
available  children's  books, 
educational  ganies,  and  arts 
and  crafts  materials,  so 
parents  can  help  children  with 
classroom  or  afterschool 
projects. 


Wish  Ust 

Because  many  parents  want 
to  help,  but  are  unsure  where 
their  efforts  are  needed,  offer 
parents  a  list  of  ways  they  can 
help.  Specifics  might  include: 
escorting  on  field-trips, 
donating  supplies  (computer 
paper,  dress-ups,  fabric 
remnajits,  records  and  books, 
old  crayons,)  donating  a 
special  snack,  or  offering  to 
help  with  homework  on 
designated  days. 


Prop  Box  Letter 

Dear  Parents: 
We  are  making  prop  boxes. 
These  are  creative  play  t^'^ls 
that  allow  your  children  to 
practice  their  imaginative, 
creative,  and  problem-solving 
skills.  Prop  boxes  give  school- 
agers  an  opportunity  to  learn 
through  playing  out  reaHife^ 
careers,  skills,  and 
information. 

For  example,  a  Travel  Agent 
prop  box  would  have  travel 
posters,  old  airline  tickets, 
boarding  passes,  maps  and 
tourism  brochures.  The  play 
that  grows  from  this  might  be 
taking  an  imaginary  trip  to  a 
foreign  country,  making 
passports,  leaming  foreign 
phrases  and  customs. 

This  week  we  are  creating  a 

 Prop  Box  and 

are  collecting  "props"  for  it. 
We  need  the  following :  


Supper  Worksliops 

The  Homewood  School  Age 
Child  Care  Program  offers 
workshops  for  parents  and 
staff,  on  issues  of  common 
concem,  like  child 
development  or  stress 
management.  For  a  small  fee, 
parents,  children  and  staff 
share  a  light  meal.  After 
supper,  child  care  is  provided 
while  adults  attend  their 
workshops. 


Network  of  Support 

Distribute  and  post  lists  of 
people,  agencies  and  phone 
numbers  to  call  for  help  with 
family  problems,  like  sibling 
rivalry,  substance  or  personal 
abuse,  separations,  or 
transitions. 


Newsletter 

To  keep  parents  informed  and 
involved,  send  home  a 
newsletter  at  regular  intervals. 
Children  can  write  stories 
about  program  activities, 
share  recipes  about  their 
favorite  snacks,  and  create 
cartoons  about  things  that 
happened.  Include  dates  of 
special  events,  program 
policies  and  procedures  -  all 
the  facts  that  parents  should 
know. 
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Handling  Those 

Difficult 

Situations 

Every  program  has  its  share  of 
unpleasant  moments.  Handling 
difficult  situations,  however,  is 
only  part  of  our  job;  sharing  the 
incidents  with  parents  is  another! 


Prevention  First 

/6  Make  sure  all  policies  and 
rules  are  in  place,  understood, 
and  agreed  upon  ahead  of  time 
by  parents,  children  and  staff. 
Issue  Policy  Handbooks  to  every 
family  and  staff  member.  Invite 
discussion  and  request 
signatures.  Point  out  lesser- 
known  routines,  like  early 
dismissal  contingency  plans,  or 
the  necessity  of  packing 
svi.  iming  attire  on  pool  days, 
befcre  these  occasions  arisel 

Adhere  to  all  policies.  If  6 
p.m.  is  the  program's  closing 
time,  offer  no  exceptions;  follow 
through  on  pre-planned 
consequences.  Similarly,  if  the 
rule  is,  "if  you  hit,  you  sit,"  it 
must  mean  just  that  to  children, 

ftt  Encourage  positive,  on-going 
communication.  Introduce 
families  to  all  caregivers.  Staff 
can  wear  nametags,  or  have  their 
pictures  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board,  for  identity  and 
recognition. 

>6  Keep  parents  informed.  Post 
daily  activity  plans.  Send  notes 
home  as  needed.  Issue 
newspapers  regulariy.  Send  a 
newsletter  to  both  parents  if 
divorced. 


iti  Encourage  parent 
suggestions  or  ideas  and  follow 
through  on  them.  Try  the 
suggestions,  inviting  parents  to 
participate  in  the  process.  Let 
parents  know  how  the  new  ideas 
worked. 

ftx  Communicate  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Backupveri3al 
communications  by  sending 
home  flyers,  written  notes,  or  by 
making  phone  calls.  Parents, 
children  and  staff  are  often  too 
tired  at  the  end  of  the  day  to 
remember  all  the  details  of 
important  reminders  or 
messages  talked  about  at 
dismissal. . 

/2b  Record  what  the  child  was 
like  when  arriving  at  the  program. 
Perhaps  she  made  a  new  friend, 
or  hadn't  finished  her  lunch. 
Perhaps  he  did  well  on  a  test,  or 
was  upset  about  one.  Perhaps 
children  were  restless  and  tired 
when  they  arrived.  Parents  need 
to  know  about  their  children's 
school  days. 

Stay  Child-Centered.  Work 
toward  the  child's  best  interests, 
whether  it  be  in  communication, 
planning  or  programming. 

Respect  families  of  every 
style.  Families  are  a  unique  as 
each  child.  Support  the 
strengths  and  uphold  the  dignity 
and  character  of  each  parent. 

Communicating  ttie 
Negative 

^  Keep  a  dated  logbook  of  all 
injuries  and  negative  or 
questionable  incidents.  Written 
accounts  should  be  accurate  and 


factual,  not  feelings  or  opinions. 
Children  can  write  their  own 
accounts  of  the  incidents,  date 
them,  and  add  them  to  the  file  as 
well. 

/ft  Work  out  negative  incidents 
with  the  child  or  children  before 
parents  arrive.  Ask  the  child  to 
help  you  tell  the  parents  not  only 
what  happened,  but  what  was 
done  to  resolve  it. 

/ft  Designate  trained  and  skilled 
staff,  such  as  the  director  or 
group  leader  to  respectfully 
communicate  all  problems  or 
potential  problems  to  the 
parents.  Assistants  can  attend 
as  witnesses,  or  to  help  the 
children  involved,  but  they  should 
not  initiate  disciplinary 
discussions. 

/ft  Be  aware  that  repeated 
incidents  of  in'esponsible 
or  unacceptable  behavior  on  the 
part  of  children  or  families  are 
signals  that  changes  or  outside 
help  may  be  needed.  As  part  of 
a  neighborhood  and  community 
network,  programs  and  staff  can 
do  more  good  by  sharing 
information  about  community 
organizations  designed  to 
address  the  observed  symptoms 
than  by  trying  to  deal  with  the 
symptoms  alone. 

/ft  Know  that  one  program 
cannot  meet  everyone's  needs, 
and  cannot  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  If  problems  continue,  for 
example,  if  parents  are 
continually  late,  or  children 
continually  disruptive,  and  all 
attempts  at  communication  and 
partnership  have  failed,  the 
family  and  program  may  not  be  a 
good  match.  Help  the  family  to 
explore  and  find  other 
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alternatives.  This  could  be  a 
program  with  different  ages, 
routines,  priorities,  approaches, 
or  hours,  or  with  a  family 


treatment  component  or  support 
group. 

by  Nancy  Mahar  with  ideas  contributed 


by  parent,  Meghan  Johnston  and 
director,  Gena  LIndyberg  at  Vs  Time 
Afterschool  Program  in  the  YMCA  of 
South  Saratoga,  NY  from  their  workshop, 
•We're  In  This  Together. 


A  Sample  Policy  and  Procedure  for  discharging  a  child  from  the  program. 


•Pollcfes  and  Procedures  Parent 
;Haridl^^ 

tiki  ahd  III huliilitf  linn  MMual^ 
by  Mary  MacDonaid  Ri^^ 

CHHdmri^ 

pteaaarvt  ^  hanfrM)n 

^^^^ 

Before  and  Aftcfr  School  Prc^am 
cannot  sen«  children  whose 
display  chronically  disruptive 
behavior. 

Chronically  disruptive  behavior  is 
defined  as  verbal  or  physical 
activity  which  may  include  but  is 
not  limited  to  such  behavior  that: 
requires  constant  attention  from 
the  staff,  inflicts  physical  or 
emotlorial  hami  on  other 
children,  abuses  the  staff, 
igiriores  or  disobeys  the  rules 
which  guide  behavior  during  the 
school  day  and  Program  time.  If  a 
child  cannot  adjust  to  the 
Program  setting  and  behave 
appropriately,  then  the  child  may 
be  discharged. 

Reasonable  efforts  will  be  made 
to  assist  children  to  adjust  to  the 
Prt^ram  setting.  Disruptive 
behavior  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
fbllowing  manner. 

1.  The  misbehaving  child  will  be 
given  a  five  minute  time-out,  in 
order  for  him/her  to  cool  off  and 


think  about  his/her  actions. 

2.  If  a  second,  10  mfnute  time- 
Qut  Is  given  to  the  ehitd  in  a 
sir^e  day,  an  incident  report  will 
be  writtan  by  the  caiwglvw 
report  Is  to  be  given  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  to  read  aid  sign.  The 
fcpKHtwIir  berets 

car^^i^yer  where  it  will  remain  with 
the  chitd'e  enrollment 
Information. 

3.  If  a  child  recalls  three  written 
behavior-related  incident  reporto, 
the  child  will  be  suspended 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  day  of 
the  third  report.  Durir^  the  first 
week  of  the  suspension,  the 
parents,  caregiver  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  other 
than  the  child's  parent,  will  meet 
in  a  conference  setting  in  order 
to  determine  the  conditions  for 
reinstatement.  Parents  will  be 
responsible  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  during  the  period  of 
suspension  or  until  the  child  is 
withdrawn  fonn  the  Program  or  is 
discharged  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Tuition  and  refund 
policies  shall  be  as  set  out  in 
Section  V.  Fees  and  Payment,  #3 
and  #4. 

4.  If  the  child  is  reinstated  in  the 
prof^ram  and  receives  a  fourth 
behavior-related  incident  report, 
the  director  may  suspend  the 
child  immediately,  including  if 
necessary,  notifying  the  parent  to 
come  and  get  the  child.  The 


director  may  m^ke  such 
recommendation  to  the  Bo^  ; 
biracton  M  are  •ppmprfatat 
fncludtng  discharga  wtO^  ' 
right  of  reinstatement;  The 
director  wlHbr!  ~J 
pn^mpt  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Directom  who     act  upon  t^^^^ 
reciOrnnHMitdi^^^^ 
regaMxtth^ 

chlkl  in  tt)e  fNi^^ 
cor^inue  10  be  rikt^^ 

the  pisvyrmnt  of  tuiticMi^d^^ 
period  of  suapenision  or  untii  the 
child  is  witiidrawri  form  the 
Pn^gram  or  is  discharged  by 
actton  of  the  Board  of  Diractorsi 
who  wili  notify  the  parent;  Tuttioh 
and  refund  policies  shall  be  as 
set  out  In  Section  V.  Ftees  and 
Parent,  #3  and  #4; 

5.  If  the  severi^  of  a  problenrt  is 
great  enough  that  It  could 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  child 
or  other  children  in  the  Program, 
discharge  will  be  effective 
immediately  after  the  director 
consults  with  the  Board  of 
Directors  who  will  notify  the 
parent. 

*Just  published  by  SAN,  Befort  A  After 
School  PragiMm:  A  Start-Up  and 
AdmlntetMtfcm  Manual  Is  a  'policies 
and  procedures''  book  with  models, 
applications,  forms,  and  tnvbrmatlon 
about  starting  and  ainning  a  school-age 
program.  It  Includes  budgets,  ruMvprofit 
status,  job  descriptions,  staff  handbook, 
staff  evaluation,  parent  handbook  and 
much  more.  Available  from  School-Age 
NOTES.  $24.95  +  2.50  s  &  h  . 
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Parents  &  Play? 


by  Jim  Therrell,  M.S.P.* 


Many  parents  are  hesitant  and  even 
loathe  to  play  with  their  school-age 
kids.  And  probably  vice  versa. 
Somehow  play  becomes  messy, 
chaotic,  frustrating,  or  turns  into  a 
loud  name<)alling  argument.  Should 
parents  be  playing  with  their  school- 
age  kids? 

A  resounding  Yes!  Let's  take  a 
close  look  at  the  benefits  of  you 
playing  with  youi  kids. 

Parents  playing  with  kids  can  provide 
a: 

□  Positive  adult  role-model  for 
healthy  play  and  relationships; 

□  Renewed  sense  of  your  child-self 
and  wonder  about  the  world; 

□  Refreshing  openness  and 
honesty  in  communication; 

□  Way  to  practice  mutual  problem- 
solving  and  adaptation  skills; 

□  Bonding  experience  and 
strengthened  rapport  with  one 
another; 

Q   New  ground  for  mutual  respect 
and  trust; 

□  Sense  of  "esprit  de  corp" 
through  mutual  support; 

Q   Special  loving  connection  and 
memories  for  both  kids  and  parents. 
How  do  parents  go  about  developing 


healthy  play  with  their  children? 

□  Make  sufficient  ttofe  to  play 
whether  spontaneous  or  planned; 

□  Learn  to  interrupt  your  schedule 
when  respectfully  requested  to 
participate  in  some  activity. 
Otherwise,  clearly  explain  why  you 
can't  participate  at  this  time, 

□  Feel  free  to  ask  (unless 
repeatedly  rebuffed)  "Ya  wanna  play 
a  game?" 

Q   Be  prepared  to  give  up  ypur 
choice  of  activities; 

□  Listen  with  an  open,  clear  slate 
—  without  expectations  or  judgment; 

□  Whenever  possible,  engage  in 
win/win,  cooperative,  problem- 
solving  types  of  games  and 
activities; 

□  When  playing  traditional  games 
(which  kids  and  adults  get  plenty  of!) 
try  to  negotiate  or  sneak  in  a 
handicap  to  even-up  the  challenge 
(play  opposite-handed,  multiple 
bounces)  without  upsetting 

hildren's  sense  of  being  "good 
enough"  to  compete  on  an  even 
footing; 

□  Ask  questions  and  propose 
alternatives  to  resolve  issues — 
empower  rather  than  take  over  or 
dictate. 

Before  diving  relentlessly  into  the 
play  lives  of  your  kids,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  kids  benefit  just  as 
much  or  more  fronr>  free  play. 
Whether  the  play  is  structured  or 
free,  the  role  of  parent  is  to  faiilttaifi 


children's  play;  to  know  when  to 
Interact  and  when  to  step  into  the 
background;  and  to  encourage  and 
empower  the  kids  to  take  self- 
fnitlative  and  seif-responsibilitv  for 
their  own  play. 

Keep  clearly  in  mind  that  fun, 
laughing,  and  maybe  a  little  unforced 
learning  —  not  winning —  are  the 
main  objectives.  As  a  parent  myself, 
I  know  and  feel  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  in  raising  kids.  A  big 
part  of  balancing  such  a  task  is  to 
let  yourself  have  fun     to  let  your 
"child"  come  out  to  play. 
Playfulness  with  your  children  will 
help  to  create  a  model  for  the  next 
generation  of  "adults"—  a  model  for 
how  to  treat  their  kids  .  .  . 

And  by  the  way,  when  you  do  play, 
it's  really  okay  to  get  dirty,  to  permit 
a  little  chaos,  and  to  be  frustated  at 
times.  What  counts  is  \^  you 
resolve  to  continue  the  play,  or  to 
end  it  for  another  day. 


*  Based  on  'Hnw  Tn  PlavWtth  Ktds:A 
Powerful  Helfi-T#»f;t<>ri  Nuts  &  Bolts 
Condansfld  Gulda  To  Unk*fth  and  Imofove 
Your  'Kld-Rel^ng'  Sklils  by  Jim  Therrell, 
M.S,Pm  $12.95  (postage  paldl)  to: 
PROFESSIONAL  PLAY  LEADERS  ASSOCIATION, 
P,0,  Box  1891,  Pjacifica,  CA  94044.  A 
national  columnist  on  group  leadership  and 
Instructor  at  San  Francisco  State  U.,  call  Jim 
for  details  on  his  keynotes  and  National  Play 
Leader  Certification  Program  at  1-800359- 
7331. 
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Key  to  Fun  — 
Play  Styles 

by  Mara  J.  Briere 

Parents  want  to  know  that 
children  are  having  fun. 
Since  fun  is  a  subjective, 
Intrinsic  experience  (Neulinger, 
1981),  what  is  fun  to  some  is 
not  fun  to  others.  Add  to  this 
that  school-age  programs 
serve  a  diverse  population 
with  unique  and  variable 
needs  and  interests. 
Therefore,  the  more 
Information  staff  have  about 
individual  school-agers,  the 
more  likely  they  will  be  able  to 
meet  their  fun  needs. 

What  can  help  wiih  this 
process  Is  the  information 
about  Leaming/Play  Styles 
which  are  based  on  Carl 
Jung's  psychological  types. 
People  Types  and  Tiger  Stripes 
(Lawrence,  1979)  contains  an 
observation  checklist  that  can 
be  used  In  order  to  acquire 
infomnation  about  individual 
children's  Leaming/Play 
Styles  (Ibid,  pp.  69-77). 

Four  dimensions  of  play  style, 
consisting  of  two  modes  each, 
are  1.  personality  structure,  2. 
perceptive  processes,  3. 
judgement  processes,  and  4. 
attitudes  taken  toward  the 
outer  world.  The  dominant 
mode  within  each  dimension 
determines  an  individuars 
type. 

Personality  Structure 

Extroverts  are  active  in  the 
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outer  world,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  stimulation.  They 
tend  to  be  verbal  and  to  focus 
on  people  and  things. 
Extroverts  plunge  into  new 
experiences,  often  without 
thinking  about  what  they  are 
doing.  These  individuals  are 
communicators,  sharing  ideas 
and  experiences,  asking 
questions  in  order  to  check 
out  the  expectations  of  the 
group  or  leader.  They  tend  to 
be  more  outcomeoriented 
than  process-oriented,  more 
interested  in  the  finished 
product  than  in  the  procedure. 
Extroverts  like  group  games, 
competitive  sports  and  team 
activities. 

Introverts  are  concerned  with 
patterns  and  meanings, 
possibilities  and  imagination. 
They  are  adept  at  reading 
between  the  lines.  Introverts 
are  cautious,  holding  back 
from  new  experiences,  quiet, 
shy,  reviewing  and  analyzing 
before  acting.  They  bottle  up 
their  emotions  and  are  hard  to 
understand.  Preferring  to 
establish  their  own  standard, 
they  like  quiet  spaces,  a 
select  group  of  friends,  and 
focus  on  processes  rather 
than  outcomes.  Introverts 
enjoy  board  games,  reading, 
puzzles,  walks  in  the  woods, 
and  very  small  group 
activities. 

Perceptive  Processes 

Sensors  are  practical, 
concrete,  here-and-now 
thinkers.  They  attend  to 
details  and  perceive  the  worid 


with  the  five  senses.  Sensors 
are  realistic  and  practical, 
worthing  steadily  to  get  the  job 
done.  They  like  routines,  the 
status  quo,  the  way  things 
SEfe.  They  enjoy  working  with 
their  hands,  owning  things, 
making  things  wort<.  Sensors 
enjoy  playing  with 
manipulatives,  sewing, 
handicrafts,  ceramics,  music 
(playing  and  listening),  and 
hands-on  discovery  activities, 

Intuitors  are  concemed  with 
patterns  and  meanings, 
possibilities  and  imagination. 
They  are  adept  at  reading 
between  the  lines.  Intuitors 
are  challenged  by  that  which  is 
new,  seeing  the  whole  picture 
and  not  enjoying  detail- 
oriented  projects.  They're 
intrigued  by  problems  that 
require  a  leap  into  the 
imagination.  Intuitors  like  to 
have  and  do  things  differently 
from  others.  Leave  them  raw 
materials  to  play  with  and 
you'll  be  amazed  at  what  they 
pretend  and  createl  They  enjoy 
mysteries,  detective  stories, 
scavenger  hunts,  languages, 
and  the  visual  arts. 

Judgement  Processes 

Thinkers  are  logical  and  firm- 
minded.  They  use  objective 
and  impartial  criteria  to  make 
decisions  and  determine 
actions.  They  are  concemed 
with  cause  and  effect. 
Seekers  of  Truth,  deeply 
concemed  with  fairness  and 
justice,  ideas,  facts  and 
policies  are  more  interesting 
than  social  relationships, 
continued  on  page  12 
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Paying  Homage  to  the  Homefront 


Showing  Off 


Take  trips 
to  parks, 
playgrounds 
or  shopping 
centers  near 
the  honnes  of 
the  school- 
agers  In  the 
progrann. 


Ask  those 
children  to 
lead  the  tour» 
pointing  out 
and 

describing  their  honnes  and  favorite 
places  of  interest  Bring  along  a 
Snack  Picnic. 

Make  nnaps  of  the  tours,  measuring 
distances  between  honnes  and  other 
landnnarks. 


Making  Work  Places 
A  Family  Affair 

Plan  tours  to  places  where  parents 
work.  Ask  parents  (or  grandparents, 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins)  to  escort 
children  through  their  factory,  office 
or  job  site,  telling  about  their  job  and 
facts  of  Interest  along  the  way. 
Include  parents  whose  place  of  work 
is  in  their  home. 


Parents-As-Children  Day 

Allow  children  to  plan  an  entire 
afternoon  (or  even  15  minutes  for 
time-short  parents)  for  their 
parent(s).  Children  can  fix  the 
snack,  choose  the  games,  read 
stories  to  their  parents  ,  push 
them  on  the  swings,  or  complete 
a  craft  with  them.  Maybe  parents 
can  create  and  sing  a  new  verse 
to  a  SACC  song. 


Parent  Paste-Up 

Collect  old  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Cut  out  an 
abundance  of  sayings,  picturv .., 
quotations  and  phrases  that 
remind  school-agers  of  their 
parents  and  families. 

''Paint"  a  blank  cardboard 
background  with  liquid  glue,  then 
cover  with  collected  pictures  and 
words  superimposed  and 
overlapping. 


Hero(ine)  Day 

For  "A  Mother's  Day"  or  "Father's 
Day"  Supper,  slice  length-wise 
one  or  two  six  foot  loaf  of  bread. 
Each  family  brings  an  ingredient 
to  fill  the  six-foot  sandwich.  Some 
can  bring  cold  cuts,  some 
tomatoes,  others  onions,  cheese, 
pickles,  lettuce,  mustard,  or 
mayonnaise. 


Soothing  Presence 

For  a  refreshing  gift  for  a  parent's 
special  day,  tint  Epsom  salts 
(purchased  in  any  drug  store)  with 
their  favorite  food  coloring,  and  mix 
in  a  few  drops  of  their  favorite 
perfume  or  cologne. 
Rll  baby 
food  jars 
with  the 
scented 
and  colored 
salts.  Cover 
and  decorate 
the  jar  tops. 


Promises,  Promises 

Make  a  coupon  book  as  a  birthday 
or  special  day  gift.  Each  page 
promises  a  treat: 

✓  One  Hug 

✓  One  uninterrupted  nap  in  the 
afternoon 

✓  One  garbage  takenout,  when  It's 
not  my  turn 

✓  One  bed-making,  when  it's  not 
even  mine 

✓  One  dish-doing,  when  it's  not  my 
turn 

✓  One  batch  of  child-made  peanut 
butter  cookies 


✓  One  walking  of  dog. 


NOTE:  All  Ideas  In  Cunlculum  Comer  are  designed  to  be  candled  out  by  the  schookagers  themselves.  The  role  of  adults  Is 
facilitator,  guide,  expander,  helper,  resource  and  sometimes  calmplementor. 
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Paying  Homage  to  the  Homefront 


Personalized  Stationery 

Decorate  the  tops  or  bottoms  of 
pages  In  a  tablet  of  white  paper  with 
artwork  created  by  individual  school^- 
agers  .  Whenever  notes  need  to  be 
written  to  parents,  use  this  custonv 
designed  statiOhery. 


Memory  Keeper 

As  a  gift,  each  child  decorates  a 
cardboard  box,  about  the  size  of  a 
milk  crate,  with  contac  paper  or 
favorite  works  of  art.  This  box  can  be 
used  to  collect  family  memories,  like 
ticket  stubs,  post  cards  from 


vacations,  school  work,  calendars 
that  outlined  the  family's  activities, 
the  first  baseball  mitt,  winning 
soccer  shoes,  favorite  artwork, 
anything  important  to  Mom,  Dad  or  a 
special  family  member. 


trEAT  Trades 

Collect  a  favorite  summer  recipe 
from  each  family.  Create  and 
"publish"  as  a  cookbook.  Identily 
each  recipe  with  each  child's  and 
family's  name  and  photo.  Give  as 
gifts  or  sell  as  a  fund  raiser.  Each 
week,  make  and  eat  one  family 
recipe. 


Special  Day  Greeting 
Cards  for  Home  Folks 

Type  "Just  For  A  Minute"  or  some 
other  saying  or  poem  about  children 
or  parents  on  a  plain  pnece  of  paper. 
Paste  onto  a  construction  paper 
background.  Fold  the  paper  in  half, 
with  poem  In  center.  Decorate  the 
outside  with  markers,  glitter  or  yarn, 
and  add  a  personal  note,  sign  with 
name  and  date. 


Searcliing  for  Old  Stories 

Children,  families  and  staff  plan 
outings  to  local  places  of  interest, 
like  museums  and  old  monuments. 
To  record  local  stories,  keep  a  diary 
or  log  and  invite  parents  and 
families  to  share  their  knowledge, 
opinions,  and  memories  of  the  local 
past 


Message  Board 

(Make  and  decorate  a  mini-message 
board.  Boards  can  be  made  from 
rccycied/re-used  corrugated 
cardboard. 


Cover  with  cloth  or  paint  Choose  a 
especial  spot  at  home  to  hang  the 
mini-message  board.  Attach 
program  messages  and  information 
for  the  whole  family  to  see. 


A  Pat  on  the  Back 

Whenever 
a  child  is 
"caught 
doing  some- 
thing good," 
write  the 
good  deed 
on  a  piece 
of  paper, 
which  has 
been  cut  in 
the  shape 
of  a  hand. 
Pin  or  tape 
the  hand 
the  back 
the  child,  so 
friends  and  family 
can  Join  in  the  pride. 


Portable  Pouch 

Ask  families  to  donate  books  which 
children  have  finished  reading.  From 
this  "Lending  Library%  each  child,  on 
a  designated  day,  can  choose  1 
book  to  take  home  and  enjoy  for  the 
evening.  Books  can  be  transported 
to  and  from  the  program  in  a  special 
SACC  sack  which  kids  can  sew  and 
decorate  themselves.  Use  heavy- 
duty  cotton  or  denim  and  fabric 
crayons  or  paint  or  embroidery 
thread. 


Family-A-Thon 

Sponsor  a  parenc/child/staff  bike-a- 
thon  or  walk-a-thon  for  a  chosen 
cause,  like  a  new  SACC  program,  a 
children's  hospital,  or  a  community 
museum. 

by  Nancy  Mahar 
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Archway  Programs 
Implements  a 
Telephone  ''Hot 
Line''  to  Support 
SchoohAge  Child 
Care  Staff 

by  Steven  Rosen 

As  school-age  child  care 
programs  continue  to  expand 
their  services,  the  need  to 
provide  support  services  to 
caregivers  increases. 
Programs  are  being  asked  to 
accept  children  with  special 
learning/behavioral  needs,  in 
addition  to  dealing  with  the  on- 
going adjustment  problems  of 
the  typical  child.  In  New 
Jersey,  through  the  Federal 
Dependent  Care  Grant,  a  staff 
training  manual  titled  "More 
Alike  Than  Different",  was 
developed  to  assist  in  the 
integration  of  special  needs 
children  into  school-age  child 
care  settings.  While  this  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Archway  Programs,  a  large 
non-profit  educational/  human 
services  agency  in  South 
Je'-sey,  has  taken  this  staff 
support  concept  one  step 
further. 

Archway  Programs  has 
developed  the  "SACC  Hot 
Line",  reaching  ct  to  its  54 
staff  members  who  serve  over 
600  children.  The  "ilot  Line" 
offers  assistance  and  advice 
in  worthing  with  children  who 


may  be  creating  problems  or 
are  having  difficulty  adjusting 
to  the  program  or  their 
environment.  "Dr.  Peter's  Hot 
Line",  as  it  is  affectionately 
known,  is  staffed  by  Dr.  Peter 
Kaufman,  Ph.D.,  the  Chief 
Psychologist  on  Archway's 
Child  Study  Team.  The  line  is 
open  on  Fridays  from  11:00 
A.M.  -  2:00  P.M.  for  caregivers 
to  call  in  with  questions  and 


The  Archway  "SACC  Hot 
Line"  is  reaching  out  to 
54  staff  memfiers  who 
serve  over  600  children. 
The  "Hot  Line"  offers 
assistance  and  advice  in 
working  with  children 
who  may  be  creating 
problems  or  are  having 
difficulty  adjusting  to  the 
program  or  their 
environment. 


concern,  will  present 
workshops  and  give  staff  an 
opportunity  to  question  him  as 
a  group. 

Presently,  Archway  only  offers 
this  service  to  the  eleven 
school  districts  with  which  it  is 
affiliated.  Hopefully,  the  hot 
line  will  be  expanding  to 
cover  additional  programs. 
Archway  is  also  actively 
pursuing  additional  funding 
from  school  districts,  county 
and  state  government,  as  well 
as  the  corporate  and 
foundation  community,  in  an 
attempt  to  expand  this  needed 
support  service  to  all  staff  and 
children  that  might  profit  from 
it.  For  further  infomnation 
about  the  staff  training 
manual,  call  Jasmina  Vinci  at 
(609)  292-1946,  for 
information  on  "Dr.  Peter's 
Hot  Line",  please  call  Steve 
Rosen  at  (609)  753-8530. 


Steven  Rosen  Is  Director  of 
Corporate  Child  Care  ARCHWAY 
PROGRAMS  in  Atco,  NJ. 


concems.  Through  the  phone 
discussions,  the  providers 
have  an  opportunity  to  rethink 
their  work  with  the  children, 
and  if  the  situation  continues, 
"Dr.  Peter"  will  offer  additional 
support  by  visiting  to  observe 
the  child  in  action.  In  addition, 
he  may  meet  with  parent  and 
child  together  in  an  effort  to 
assist  in  the  child's 
adjustment.  Dr.  Kaufman  logs 
each  phone  call  and  when  he 
sees  areas  of  repeated 
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Summer  First  Aid  for 
Parents 


by  Kate  Hacker 


Many  details  and  a  staggering 
variety  of  tasks  to  consider  are 
involved  in  planning  a  summer 
school-age  program. 
Consit  aration  of  parents  might 
not  seem  a  high  priority  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  planning  flurry. 
However,  the  quality  of  the 
program  will  be  enhanced  by  a 
conscious  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  busy  parents  in  the 
summer. 

The  first  contact  with  many 
parents  will  be  when  they  inquire 
about  the  program  with  a  view  to 
enrolling  their  child.  This  is  an 
important  contact  for  the  center 
and  for  the  parent  because  it  can 
create  a  lasting  first  impression. 
Arrange  for  staff  member  who  has 
been  a  part  of  the  planning  team 
and  has  good  rapport  with 
parents  to  handle  these  initial 
contacts.  In  this  initial  interview 
the  staff  person  can  assure  the 
parent  that: 

1.  their  child  will  be  safe  and  well 
cared  for; 

2.  that  the  center  has  planned  a 
program  of  such  diversity  that  the 
child  will  have  fun; 

3.  that  the  parent  will  always  be 
aware  of  the  schedule  of  activities 
and  trips;  and 

4.  the  parent  is  encouraged  to 
take  time  off  and  join  in  the  fun. 


Many  situations  in  a 
summer  program  can  give 
parents  anxiety  about  their 
children's  safety.  The 
center  staff  is  responsible 
for  assuring  parents  that 
safety  is  a  priority  of  the 
program  and  its  staff.  Some 
of  these  concems  will  be 
allayed  by  posting  and 
including  in  the  summer 
brochure  all  of  the  center's 
safety  measures,  policies 
and  procedures.  Up-t(H!ate 
emergency  numbers  are 
especially  important  in  the 
summer  because  of  the 
centers'  increased  activity 
schedule  and  travelling  on 
field  trips.  Encourage 
parents  to  provide  extra 
emergency  numbers 
because  of  vacation 
schedules. 

Designate  at  least  one  staff 
person  to  greet 
kindergarteners  and  their 
parents  when  they  arrive. 
These  parents  need  special 
attention  in  the  summer. 
Kindergarteners  are  coming 
from  a  "protected," 
preschool  environment  and 
many  parents  are  anxious 
about  the  contact  with  the 
"older"  children.  Some  are 
afraid  their  little  ones  will 
get  lost  or  bullied 
unmercifully.  Reassure 
parents  that  their  children 
will  be  closely  watched  and 
will  have  a  scheduled  nap 
or  rest  time  every  day. 

The  center's  summer 
brochure  can  convey  a  spirit 


of  fun  and  excitement,  can 
give  details  the  activities  and 
welcome  them  to  participate  in 
their  child's  summer  day.  A 
catchy  name  that  is  different 
from  the  one  used  during  the 
year  helps  capture  the  spirit  of 
summer  and,  if  the  brochure  is 
printed  on  bright,  summer 
colored  paper,  it  catches  the 
eye  and  attention.  One  help 
for  parents  is  to  make  a 
"month-at-a-giance"  list  of  field 
trips  and  "J3peciar'  theme 
days  on  a  "tear  off"  sheet  to 
be  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  home.  Reld  trip 
permission  slips  can  also  be 
attached  to  the  brochure;  have 
one  for  each  field  trip.  This 
method  encourages  the 
parents  to  remember  the  field 
trip  date  because  there  is  a 
deadline  for  the  permission 
slip. 

These  organizational  details 
can  avert  misunderstandings 
and  will  convey  to  the  parents 
that  their  children  are  in  good 
hands.  The  intangible  and 
essential  first  aid  for  parents 
in  the  summer  is  a  sensitive 
staff  who  has  an 
understanding  and  empathy 
for  the  challenges  of  working 
parents.  A  welcoming  smile 
from  the  staff  and  a  happily 
tired  child  is  very  soothing 
medicine  for  parents  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

Kate  Hacker  is  a  veteran  SAC 
professional,  specializing  in  drama. 
She  is  a  consultant  on  issues  of 
quality  in  SAGO. 
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continued  from  page  7 


Often  unaware  of  others' 
feelings  and  the  effects  of 
their  behaviors  on  others, 
Thinkers  are  more  truthful 
than  tactful.  Thinl<ers  enjoy 
games  of  strategy  lil<e  Chess 
and  Bridge,  word  games, 
debates  and  bool<s  about  real 
people,  events,  and  things. 

Feeling  types  apply  personal 
priorities  to  situations  They 
weigh  human  values  and 
motives.  They  seek  out 
relationships  and  look  for 
underlying  interconnections. 
Feelers  are  people-people, 
more  Interested  in  people  than 
in  things  or  ideas,  taking 
emotional  relationships  and 
ideas  seriously.  More  tactful 
than  truthful,  they  value 
harmony  above  all.  Feeling 
types  are  people-pleasers, 
subjugating  their  needs  for  the 
needs  of  others.  They  enjoy 
cooking.  New  Games, 
dramatic  and  pretend  play, 
and  group  activities. 

Attitudes 

Judgers  want  closure,  even 
when  they're  not  ready  for  it! 
Judgers  are  deciders, 
planners,  organizers, 
schedulers.  They  are  adept  at 
controlling  and  regulating. 
They're  goal-oriented.  Judgers 
set  up  "shoulds"  and 
"oughts"  and  live  according  to 
these  self-established 
guidelines.  These  individuals 
tend  to  make  situations 
confomn  to  their  own 
standards  of  "the  way  things 
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ougrii  to       ^ot  comfortable 
with  spontanea    they  live 
according  to      is.  Very  loyal 
to  friends,  th    .ases  of  their 
relatlonshipc  }nd  to  be 
assumed  m'  ual  beliefs, 
standards  a  id  tastes.  Judgers; 
enjoy  stable  outines  which 
include  sensible  nutrition  and 
exercise,  any  activities  with 
clear,  definite  guidelines  and 
rules. 

Perceivers  are  open-minded 
and  open-ended.  They're 
adaptable,  curious  and  thrive 
on  change.  Information 
junkies,  they  resist  closure  in 
order  to  gather  more  data. 
Perceivers  are  spontaneous, 
flexible,  and  live  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  moment. 
These  individuals  seek 
change,  grow  through 
diversity,  and  love  uncovering 
new  perspectives  on  old 
situations.  Although  plagued 
by  indecisiveness,  they  are 
open  to  new  experiences  and 
manifest  a  "live  and  let  live" 
attitude.  Friendships  are 
based  on  a  sense  of 
comraderie  and  shared 
experience.  Willing  to  try 
anything,  Perceivers  begin 
many  more  projects  than  they 
complete.  Dramatic  play, 
using  media  equipment  like 
video  cameras,  crafts  of  all 
kind,  community  efforts,  etc. 
are  all  open  forfuni 


that  classroom  educators  use, 
school-age  staff  can  ascertain 
such  information  and  adapt  it 
to  SAC.  Using  an  objective 
checklist  with  documented 
samples  of  noted  behaviors 
can  enable  staff  to 
communicate  important 
information  to  the  significant 
others  who  interact  with 
children  on  a  regular  basis, 
thus  facilitating  play 
experiences  that  are  fun  and 
memorable  to  alll 

Johnson,  Virginia  R.,  "Teaching  and 
Learning  Styles",  Science  Scope, 
April/May  1987 

Lawrence,  G.,  people  Types  and 
Tiger  Stripes.  2nd  Edition.  Center  for 
Applications  of  Psychoiogical  Type, 
Inc.,  Gainesville,  Ra,  1987 

Neulinger,  John,  Tp  Leisure:  An 
Introduction.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Inc., 
Boston,  MA,  1981 

Zero,  D.  and  Herrin,  C,  Lecture 
notes  April  1988,  Notre  Dame 
College,  Manchester,  N.H. 


Mara  J.  Briere  is  Site  Coordinator  at 
Bedford  SACC  in  Bedford,  MA. 


By  bon-owing  extensively  from 
the  Leaming  Styles  resources 
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USDA,  Kellogg's 
Fund  SAP 


with  at-risk  youth)  totals  $5.9 
million  from  Kellogg  and  $7.5 
million  from  USDA. 


Making  It  to  The 
"Top  50" 


by  Charles  Pekow 

Two  famous  institutions 
dedicated  to  feeding  the 
populace  are  feeding  the  need 
for  ;chool-age  child  care.  The 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture's  (USDA) 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
and  the  Kellogg  Foundation  of 
Battle  Creek,  Ml,  related  to 
the  cornflakes  maker,  are 
supporting  the  Community 
cares  project  of  the  National 
4H  Council.  Part  of  this 
project  involves  starting  and 
supporting  26  on-site 
programs  and  two  support 
centers  as  "centers  for 
action"  for  school-age 
programs. 

The  centers,  one  in  the  San 
Diego  4H  and  the  other  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  at 
Columbia,  are  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the 
other  programs.  The  local  <H 
grantees  can  either  provide 
child  care  themselves,  build 
coalitions  to  provide  care  in 
their  communities,  or 
subsidize  programs. 

Community  Cares  is  also 
developing  a  complementary 
curriculum  of  "theme  weeks", 
to  such  topics  as  science, 
animals,  and  of  course,  food 
&  nutrition.  Grants  for  the 
program  (which  also  includes 
resource  development  and 
training  volunteers  to  work 


Because  of  the  extensive  use 
of  volunteers,  4H  can  provide 
care  at  less  than  going  rates, 
says  project  chief  Gary 
Heusel. 

Bush  Proposes 
No  New  Support 

by  Charles  Pekow 

Despite  the  popularity  of  child 
care  in  politics,  the  federal 
government  doesn't  want  to 
increase  support  more  than  it 
already  has.  The  Bush 
Administration's  proposed 
budget  for  FY  92  (which  starts 
October  1, 1991)  offers  the 
same  spending  figures  for 
programs  supporting  school- 
age  child  care  as  the  FY  91 
levels,  allowing  inflation  to 
take  its  toll. 

The  budget  proposes 
$731,925  for  the  second  year 
of  the  Child  Care  and 
Development  Block  Grant, 
$2.8  billion  for  the  Social 
Services  Block  Grant  (SSBG), 
$13.2  million  for  the 
Dependent  Care  Block  Grant 
and  $1.4  million  for  the  Child 
Development  Associate 
scholarships.  In  all  cases  but 
SSBG,  Congress  is  free  to  add 
more,  if  they  can  find  it. 

Charles  Pekow  is  editor  of  the  "Day 
Care  USA"  newsletter. 


Child  Care  Information 
EXCHANGE  will  publish  the 
following  "Top  50"  lists.  Do 
you  belong  on  one  (or  more)? 

Largest  child  care  facilities? 
(July  1991) 

Church-housed  child  care 
(September  1991) 

School-age  child  care 
(November  1991) 

For-profit  child  care  (January 
1991). 

So  far  the  largest  school-age 
program  under  one  roof  that 
SAN  has  found  is  Davidson 
Academy  in  Nashville,  TN  with 
418  school-agers  enrolled  and 
licensed  for  450. 

If  you  believe  your  organization 
qualifies  to  appear  on  one  of 
these  lists,  call  EXCHANGE  at 
206-883-9394. 


ERIC 
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Avoid  Sex 
Stereotyping  Your 
Cliild 

Parenting  experts  feel  that 
differences  in  how  boys  and  girls  are 
raised  start  at  birth.  For  example, 
many  people  tend  to  think  of  baby 
girls  as  beautiful  and  delicate  while 
baby  boys  are  considered  big  and 
strong.  But,  if  today's  children  are 
to  become  women  and  men  who  can 
create  a  society  free  of  sex 
stereotyping,  we  must  understand 
how  such  stereotypes  are  created 
and  what  we  can  do  to  avoid  them. 

PTA  Today  ,  the  National  PTA's 
magazine,  tackles  this  controversial 
subject  in  its  March  1991  issue.  Dr. 
Melitta  Outright,  autbp/  of  two  books 
for  the  National  PTA  on  Parenting, 
urges  parents  to  think  about  what 
kind  of  role  models  they  are.  "Does 
dad  do  only  yard  work  and 


household  repairs  while  nrK>m  cooks, 
cleans  and  changes  diapers?**  she 
asks.  "Rather  than  raise  your  child 
as  a  boy  or  girl,  raise  the  child  as 
his  or  her  own  individual,''  she 
suggests. 

Even  if  parents  want  to  raise  their 
children  in  less  stereotyped  ways, 
most  don't  know  how,  according  to 
Outright.  "They  are  so  accustomed 
to  a  world  where  girls  are  considered 
weak  and  inferior  and  where  boys 
must  be  strong  that  they  don't  even 
realize  that  they  have  accepted 
those  values.  Therefore,  if  you  want 
to  raise  your  child  in  nonsexist  ways, 
the  first  thing  you  should  do  is  to 
tliink  about  your  assumptions  about 
men  and  women  and  your  lifestyle," 
Outright  continues. 

To  avoid  sex  role  stereotyping,  the 
National  PTA  suggests  that  following 
nonsexist  ways  parents  can  raise 
their  children.  Raise  both  girls  and 
boys  to  strive  to: 


•  Like  math  and  science  and  expect 
to  do  well  in  these  subjects 

•  Enjoy  art,  music  and  dance 

•  Believe  they  can  control  their  own 
destiny 

•  Oook,  clean  and  fix  things 

•  Ory  as  well  as  laugh 

•  Stand  out  from  the  crowd  and 
value  their  individuality 

Additional  suggestions  can  be  found 
in  the  upcoming  book  that  Outright  is 
writing  for  the  National  PTA  to  be 
published  by  Doubleday  in  1992. 


Quality  Software  For  Quality  Centers 

EZ'  CARE  is  a  fully  integrated  system 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  unique 
administrative  needs  of  child  care  centers 
and  preschools. 

■  The  Modules: 

•  Data  Management/ Registration 

•  Accounts  Receivable 

•  Cash  Receipts 

•  Accounts  Payable 

•  Payroll 

•  General  Ledger  ^ 

•  Word  Processing 

•  Desktop  Publishing 

•  Scheduling 

•  Attendance  Sheet  System 

•  Communications 

•  Statistical  Reporting  System 


1 -800-848-3279  /  21 5-628-0400 

SofterWare,  Inc. 

200  Office  Center/Fort  Washington  PA  19034 
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National  Study  of 
Before  and  After 
School  Programs 

RMC  Research  Corporation,  in 
collaboration  with  Methematica 
Policy  Research  and  the  Wellesley 
College  School-Age  Child  Care 
Project,  has  been  awarded  a 
contract  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  to  conduct  a  national 
study  of  before  and  after  school 
programs.  The  study  is  examining 
the  prevalence,  structure,  and 
features  of  formal  programs  that 
provide  enrichment,  academic 
instruction,  recreation,  and 
supervised  care  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  13  before  and 
after  school,  as  well  as  on  vacations 
and  holidays. 

As  a  rapidly  growing  form  of  child 
care,  before  and  after  school 
programs  are  creating  a  host  of 
questions  that  this  study  will 
endeavor  to  answer.  Issues  studied 
include  whether  differences  in 
sponsorship  affect  program  content, 
how  multiple  needs  of  children 
(particularly  disadvantaged  children) 
are  met  by  various  programs,  how 
programs  are  coordinated  with  the 
public  schools,  and  what  factors 
affect  quality  of  programming. 

Data  for  the  study  will  be  gathered 
through  a  computer-assisted 
telephone  interview  of  1,300 
nationally  representative  before  and 
after  school  programs.  A  significant 
portion  of  the  sample  will  be  drawn 
from  programs  associated  with  the 
public  schools,  but  the  sample  will 
also  include  programs  sponsored  by 
and/or  located  in  religious 
institutions,  day  care  centers,  art 
councils,  corporations,  and 
recreation  departments  and  other 
youth  serving  agencies.  Among  the 
school  related  programs,  a  special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  sampling 
those  serving  low  income  families. 


In  addition  to  the  telephoned  surveys, 
site  visits  to  18  specially  selected 
programs  will  provide  a  deeper 
understanding  of  program  operations 
by  analyzing  such  issues  as  the 
criteria  used  by  parents  in  selecting 
programs,  the  aspects  of  programs 
children  find  most  satisfying,  and 
staff  factors  like  education,  salaries, 
and  turnover  that  influence  program 
quality. 

Since  this  is  the  only  nationally 
representative  study  of  before  and 
after  school  programs,  it  should 
establish,  for  years  to  come,  the 
parameters  wthin  which  public  and 
private  sector  decisionnriakers  set 
policies  and  allocate  resources  for 
these  programs.  The  study's  final 
report  will  be  issued  in  January 
1992.  For  more  information,  contact 
one  of  the  study's  co-principal 
investigators  —  John  Love  at  RMC 
Research  (1-800-258^802;  in  New 
Hampshire  l-80a244-7175)  or 
Michjile  Seligson  at  Wellesley 
College  (617-23&0320)  —  or 
contact  Elizabeth  Farquhar  or  Joanne 
Wiggins  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  (202-401-1958). 


SAC  in  Ethiopia? 

We  are  always  amazed  at  the 
different  places  we  receive  requests 
for  information  about  SAN  and  SAC. 
The  most  recent  came  from  Ireland 
and  Ethiopial 
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SAC  Conferences 

MICHIGAN 

October  24, 1991 
4th  Annual  SACC  Conference, 
eponsored  by  Tri-County 
Intermediate  School  Districts 

Warren,  Ml 

The  tfhcounties  of  Macomb,  Oakland 
and  Wayne  represent  the  3  largest 
ISD  counties.  Last  year's  SACC 
conference  drew  over  500 
attendees. 

Contact:  Sue  Javid 
Macomb  ISD 
44001  Garfield  Road 
Mt  Clemens,  Ml  48044 
313-228-3480 


PENNSYLVANIA 

July  25  -  26, 1991 
Lancaster  YWCA's  sixth  annual 
SACC  Conference,  ''When  School's 
Out -What  Then?" 

This  1991  Conference  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  program 
directors,  child  care  providers,  family 
day  care  providers,  school 
administrators  and  educators,  and 
community  child  care  advocates. 

Contact  Nancy  Graupera 
Lancaster  YWCA  SACC 
110  North  Lime  Street 
Lancaster,  PA  17602 
717-39&«800 


Missing  Booiis? 

The  post  office  returned  two  books  - 
SchQot-Ai^e  Child  Care:  An  Action 
^nunl  ^"f^  Avoiding  Burnout  in 
Early  Childhood  Education  -  found 
loose  in  the  mai!  in  February .  Be 
sure  to  return  books  In  strong, 
padded  envelopes.  Contact  us  if 
you  have  not  \  >ceived  a  refund  for 
books  returned. 

O  ii  Q 


Scriptograpitic 
BMlclet  Prepares 
Youtii  for  Global 
Neighborhood 

Teople  and  Natiorvo,"  a  new  28- 
page  study  booklet  about  world 
geography  was  expressiy  developed 
to  make  youngsters  awere  of  the 
interrelationship  of  all  nations  in  the 
-global  neighborhood." 

Using  a  combination  of  text, 
graphics,  maps  and  charts,  this  8  1/ 
2"  X 11"  booklet  provides 
information  on  the  172  nations 
currently  in  existence  —  population, 
per  capita  income,  literacy  rates, 
type  of  government,  and  more  —  to 
give  the  basics  for  learning  about 
the  differences  and  similarities  of 
people  around  the  world. 

•"People  and  Nations'  is  ideal  as  a 
starting  point  for  discussion  about 
the  momentous  changes  taking 
place  world-wide  and  the  impact  they 
will  have  on  the  future  of  America's 
children. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Sally 
W.  Keir,  Dept.  PR,  Channing  L  Bete 
Co.,  Inc.,  200  State  Rd.  South 
Deerfield,  MA  01373.  To  order 
booklets  1-800-62S-7733,  or  1-413- 
665-7611. 


Study  Available! 

SchoQl-Age  Qhjld  Harfi  in  America: 
Hndings  of  a  1988  Study  ,  published 
by  Wellesley  SACC  Project  is  a 
survey  of  state  departments, 
licensing  and  providers  to  compare 
what's  happening  in  the  field  - 
standards,  ratios,  staff 
qualifications,  salaries,  fees,  funding 
sources,  and  program  components. 
34  pages.  Available  from  School- 
Age  NOTES.  $6.95  plus  1.75  S&H. 
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BUGS!! 
Are  The 
Question 


The  0xpr09slon$  on  the  facee  and  bodhe  of  thw  $chool-agen  tell  the  story  of  cuiheHyr  Intrigue,  Intentness, 
CBjjtlvatlon  end  etudled  patience  that  the  worid  of  huge  can  call  forth. 


From  Kindergarten  to  Coors?  page  2 
Empowering  By  Teaching  School-agers  Ttte  LAW  pages 
Mixing  Generations:  An  Did  and  True  Recipe  pages  7 
Bugs,  Bugs  and  More  Bugs  pages 4,8&9 
Georgia  SACC  to  Homeiess  page  10 

Homewood's  Extended  Day:  A  Successfui  Partnersttip  page  11 
Part-Time  Staff — Overiool(ed?  page  13 
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From  Kindergarten 
to  Coors 

Robert  Fulghrum  In  his  sensible 
book,  "Ail  I  Really  Wanted  to  Know  I 
Learned  In  Kindergarten \  devotes 
one  chapter  to  the  ganne  of  Hide 
arKl-Seek.  Fulghrum  talks  about 
sometimes  kids  play  the  game  too 
well  and  can't  be  found.  He  goes  on 
to  say  how  this  spoils  the  fun.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  play,  to 
hide,  to  seek,  to  find  and  be  found. 
Sometimes,  we  continue  through  life 
forgetting  to  let  ourselves  be  found; 
we  get  too  good  at  playing  the  game 
and  forget  what  it's  all  about 

Last  year,  the  publisher  of  SAN 
handed  me  a  torn  scrap  of  paper 
with  information  about  Coors 
Brewing  Company  providing  child 
care  resou/ce  &  referral  information 
to  its  employees  as  well  as  support 
for  the  a  Colorado  county  school-age 
care  initiative.  (They  also 
contributed  to  the  National  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Alliance  Conference 
last  November.)  This  was  a  piece  of 
news  he  thought  SAN  readers  would 
be  interested  in.  I  thought:  "No  way 
was  I  going  to  put  anything  In  SAN 
that  connected  liquor  and  child 
care\  I  pushed  the  scrap  paper  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  so  it  never 
made  it  to  the  computer  entry  stage. 

My  reasons  were  and  still  are  solid: 
The  consumption  of  alcohol,  with  the 
resulting  alcoholic  parental  fallout 
has  wrecked  havoc  in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  families  and  children. 
The  statistics  are  staggering. 
Probably  every  person  reading  this 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  this 
rampant  problem. 

Then,  last  summer,  I  boasted  to 
friends,  Doris  and  C.  B.  about  my 
vigilant  stand  against  reporting  this 
story.  With  the  quietest  demeanor, 
C.B.  said,  "Oh,  yes,  selective 
censoring.'  What  C.  B.  said  kept 
coming  back  to  me  with  a  big 
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question  mark.  Was  I  practicing  my 
own  brand  of  censorship  by  deciding 
what  was  morally  fit  for  SAN 
subscribers  to  read?  The  answers  I 
gave  myself  were  many:  "Yes,  I  was 
making  those  decisions  but  it  was 
worse  to  contribute  to  alcoholism  in 
children's  lives."  and  Tm  the 
editor.  It's  my  job  to  decide  what's 
best  to  go  in  the  newsletter." 
However,  i  continued  to  feel 
uncomfortable  about  what  appeared 
more  and  more  like  censoring  or 
deliberately  witiiholding  SAC  news. 

In  deciding  to  report  the  news  of 
Coors'  support,  I  also  decided  to 
explore  this  question:  How  does 
this  support  interface  with  the 
purpose  of  SAC? 

As  a  profession  whose  main  purpose 
is  the  care  and  nurturing  and 
education  of  school-age  children, 
SAC  professionals  need  to  be  clear 
on  what  we  are  promoting  by  the 
alliances  and  connections  we  make. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  need  for 
child  care  professionals  to  be 
selective  about  who  advertises  and 
exhibits  at  the  professional 
conferences.  Are  exhibits  of 
developmentally  inappropriate 
materials  and  equipment,  unhealthy 
foods  (such  candy  money-making 
sales)  and  environmentally  toxic 
arts  &  crafts  supplies  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  profession? 
What  message  is  NSACCA 
communicating  when  it  national 
conference  is  financially  supported 
by  a  corporation  whose  product 
contributes  the  ill-being  of  families 
and  children?  Should  liquor  be 
served  or  available  at  child  care 
reception??  Would  we  accept 
donations  from  corporations  and 
organizations  that  make  and  sell 
guns  and  rifles  (real  or  toy)?  Would 
we  allow  them  at  our  conference 
receptions? 

If  we  look  at  the  world  as  made  up 
of  "separate,  mechanical  parts", 
then  we  can  easily  separate  out 
parts  of  our  work  lives  where  child- 
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destructive  products  and  activities 
are  allowed  and  sometimes 
appiauded.  This  view  allows  us  to 
serve  liquor  at  conference 
receptions  but  not  at  parent 
meetings  or  snack  time. 

In  a  world  view  that  says  we  are  ail 
interconnected  and  everything  we  do 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  well-being 
of  school-agers  and  their  families, 
can  we  afford  these  alliances  or 
these  practices?  Are  we  working 
against  what  we  are  working  so  hard 
for,  e.i.  whole,  healthy  school-agers? 

Can  we  be  consistent  in  all  parts  of 
the  profession?  Or,  have  we  learned 
to  play  the  game  too  well  and  now 
we  can't  be  found? 

A  Fkial  Note:  "This  is  my  66th  issue  of 
SAN  and  my  last  as  editorial  manager.  I 
will  continue  to  write  for  SAN,  primarily 
on  issues  related  to  health,  stress, 
relaxation  and  the  benefits  of  touch. 

After  11  years  of  being  part  of  the  SAC 
movement  and  of  the  SAN  staff,  I  know 
this  to  be  an  exciting  field  and  I  am 
going  to  miss  being  an  integral  part  of  It. 
I  appreciate  and  applaud  the  many  SAC 
professionals  and  programs  that  are 
making  the  difference  for  school-agers  In 
their  out-of-school  hours.  However  my 
work  In  the  holistic  health  field  is 
blossoming  and  1  am  shifting  more  and 
more  of  my  energies  In  that  direction. 

by  Bonnie  Johnson 
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ALASKAN 
BASEBALL 

by  Marianne  Torbert 

This  is  a  cooperative  learning 
activity  developed  by  the 
Leonard  Gordon  Institute  for 
Human  Development  Through 
Play.* 

Step  1.  Supply  each  child 
with  a  piece  of  old  "scrap" 
paper  (ecology).  Ask  the 
children  to  listen  carefully  and 
draw  the  game  as  you  read  it 
to  them.  They  are  to  use 
drawings  but  can  add  words 
such  as  "stop"  and  "1-2-3" 
where  appropriate. 

Step  2.  Read  the  following: 

The  "batting"  team  lines  up 
one  behind  another.  The 
fielding  team  scatters  ail  over 
the  area  where  the  ball  may 
be  thrown.  The  first  player  on 
the  batting  team  throws  the 
ball  out  into  the  field  and 
begins  circling  her  or  his  team 
members.  Each  time  the 
batter  passes  the  front  of  the 
line,  a  run  is  scored.  The 
batter  continues  to  run  with 
the  whole  batting  team  calling 
out  the  count  as  the  batter 
passes  the  front  of  the  line. 
The  first  member  of  the 
fielding  team  who  gets  to  the 
ball  picks  it  up,  while  all  other 
teammates  line  up 
immediately  behind  this 
player.  The  ball  is  passed 
over  their  heads,  one  to 


another  with  each  player 
having  to  pass  the  ball 
using  both  hands.  When  the 
last  player  in  the  line  receives 
the  ball,  s/he  runs  to  the  front 
of  the  line  and  all  yell  "stop". 
At  this  call  no  more  runs  can 
be  scored  by  the  running 
batter.  Now  the  oth  ^  team 
(without  changing  ends  of  the 
playing  field)  becomes  the 
batting  team. 

Step  3.  Ask  children  to  select 
a  partner  after  they  have 
completed  their  drawings. 
Each  partner  will  take  turns 
explaining  their  drawings  to 
each  other.  Each  partner  will 
become  a  careful  listener 
while  the  other  partner 
completely  explains  her/his 
drawing.  Ask  the  group  if  they 
feel  they  understand  the 
game. 

Whether  this  answer  is 
negative  or  positive,  go  to 
Step  4. 

Step  4.  Split  into  two  groups. 
With  large  groups  you  may 
want  to  split  into  more  groups. 
Eight  to  a  team  may  be  best 
for  this  part  of  the  cooperative 
learning  activity.  Ask  each 
team  to  take  as  little  space  as 
is  available  and  practice  its 
role  as  the  batting  team  and 
as  the  fielding  team.  They  can 
use  a  soft  trash  ball  (see  Pre- 
Game)  for  this  practice. 

Step  5.    Challenge  the  group 
to  play  this  game  outdoors 
and  return  and  tell  you  their 
results. 


Pre<3anie.  Trash  balls  are 
readily  made  from  available 
materials,  such  as  newspaper 
or  other  scrap  paper.  Cover 
with  an  old  plastic  bag, 
nasking  tape  or  rubber  bands 
to  hold  this  ball  together. 
"Trash  balls"  are  packed 
loosely  to  make  them  SOFT  so 
that  no  one  can  possibly  be 
hurt.  A  trashball  for  this  game 
should  be  big  so  that  all  can 
get  both  hands  on  it  as  it  is 
passed  over  their  heads. 
Maybe  the  size  of  a  medium 
watermelon? 

Good  luck  with  this  game. 
Please  let  me  know  -  in  writing 
or  by  audio  cassette  -how  it 
went  for  you.  The  address:  The 
Leonard  Gordon  Institute  for 
Human  Development  Through 
Play  of  Temple  University, 
3306  Midvale  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
19129-1404. 

*From  Follow  Me:  A  Handbook  of 
Movement  Activities  for  Children 
available  from  the  Leonard  Gordon 
Institute  for  Human  Development 
Through  Play  for  $10.20. 
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Putting  Bugs  in 
Your  Head  (and 
Hands) 

by  RIcki  Block. 

Future  Entomologists  In- 
Ttie-Making 

Stroll  down  to  your  local  pond,  river, 
stream  or  creek  and  scoop  up  a  cup 
of  water.  With  an  eye  dropper  or 
teaspoon,  put  the  water  into  a  flat 
dish.  Look  closely  with  your 
magnifying  glass  for  insect  larvae,  it 
wiggles  and  squiggles.  Write  your 
observations  and  then  put  everything 
back  where  you  found  it 

^  Get  a  book  on  insects  from  the 
library  that  has  pictures  or  drawings 
of  insects  and  insect  larva. 
Compare  above  observations  vrith 
the  book. 

^  Arrange  for  a  local  entomologist 
to  share  her  knowledge  of  insects 
and  what  he  does  in  his  work. 
Check  with  local  health  department, 
state  agricultural  agency,  wildlife 
group  or  college  science  department 
for  people  and  information. 


Playdough  Bug 


Mold  a  piece  of  playdough  into  a  bug 
shape.  Stick  toothpicks,  pipe 
cleaners  or  paper  cutouts  into  the 
body  to  form  legs  and  antennae. 


Taking  the  Bite  Out 

^  Read  the  book  "A  Taste  of 
Blackberries"  by  Doris  Buchanan 
Smith. 

Discuss  the  reactions  to  bee 
stings  and  health  remedies,  ice, 
mustard,  baking  soda  and  water 
paste  or  a  used  tea  bag  are  some 
old  fashioned  'elief  measures  for 
bee  stings. 


Bug  In! 

^  Compare  bug  houses.  Can  you 
match  which  bug  lives  in  which 
house? 

^  Here's  how  to  make  a  simple 
bug  house: 

1.  Take  two  plastic  coffee  can  lids 
of  the  same  size. 

2.  Cut  a  rectangular  piece  of  wire 
mesh  (like  window  screen  -  can  be 
found  at  a  hardware  store  or  use  an 
old  screen.) 


3.  Rt  the  mesh  into  a  cylinder 
shape  the  same  diameter  as  the 
coffee  can  lid. 

4.  Secure  the  side  where  the  two 
pieces  of  mesh  come  together. 

5.  Glue  one  end  of  the  mesh  onto 
the  plastic  lid.  Let  dry.  The  other  lid 
is  removable. 


Q  o 

\J 


Bug  Off! 

There  are  2500  species  of  mosquito 
and  they  are  found  almost 
everywhere. 

^  Mcad  the  Caldecott  Award  story 
"Why  Mosquitoes  Buzz"  in  People's 
Ears"  by  Verna  Aardema. 

^  Put  together  a  book  about  the 
different  events  which  happened  In 
the  story.  Each  child  may  want  to  do 
their  own,  or  books  can  be 
developed  in  pairs,  teams  or  as 
group  project. 


Chirp  Chirp 

Crickets  make  chirping  sounds  by 
rubbing  their  wings  together.  That  is 
the  way  they  communicate  with 
other  crickets. 

^  Read  "The  Very  Quiet  Cricket"  by 
Eric  Carle. 

^  Take  turns  acting  out  and 
making  different  sounds  and  see  if 
everyone  can  guess  what  type  of  bug 
you  are. 


See  page  8  &  9  for  more  buggy  ideas  by 
RIcki  Block. 
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Empowering 
School-agers  by 
Teaching  Them  the 
LAW 

by  Elizabeth  Hoy 

At  the  Edina  (Minnesota)  KIDS 
Club,  Elizabeth  Hoy's 
kindergarten  group  live  by  the 
letters  of  the  LAW:  Usten,  Ask, 
Wsit.  The  children  are  taught 
how  to  get  their  needs  met  by 

*  listening  to  their  feelings 
(their  own  and  others) 

asking  what  they  need  for 
help,  and 

"^waiting  until  they  get  the  help 
they  need* 


The  following  reaHife  story 
illustrates  the  spirit  of  this 
"Law": 

Boots  laced  up,  gloves  tucked 
in  under  my  coat  sleeves,  I  was 
almost  ready  to  face  another 
moming  on  the  playground.  As  I 
tightened  my  scarf  and  turned 
to  head  out  1  was  stopped  by 
the  familiar  sound  of  a  child's 
cry.  "Waaaa....!,"  he  wailed  as 
he  approached  me,  one  hand 
holding  his  head,  the  other 
clutching  the  hat  he  had  just 
pulled  off  his  head. 

''Oh,  dear,"  my  teacher  voice 
said  as  I  removed  my  gloves 
freeing  my  hands  to  perform  the 
anticipated  Rrst  Aid.  I  was 
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about  to  say,  ''Is  your  head 
hurt?"  but  instead  asked  the 
more  appropriate  question, 
"Why  are  you  crying?" 

The  answer  came  out  in  an 
explosion:  "BECAUSE  SHE 
LAUGHED  WHEN  I  HIT  MY  HEAD 
ON  MY  LOCKERIIIlir. 

"She  laughed?",  I  repeated. 

"Yesr. 

"Are  you  alright?",  I  yelled, 
eyeing  the  egg  that  began  to 
form  on  the  forehead  in  front  of 
me. 

"NO!",  he  exclaimed. 

This  is  the  precise  moment  in 
many  childhood  situations  when 
the  adult  "coach"  can  make  a 
crucial  decision. 

"How  do  you  feel?",  I  asked. 

"Madl",  he  blurted  and  in  a 
whisper  he  added,  "plus 
embarassed".  The  steady 
stream  of  tears  continued  down 
his  cheeks  and  onto  the  shiny 
polyester  of  his  jacket. 

"Boy,  I  can  understand  tfiat,"  I 
reassured.  The  egg,  now  full 
grown,  was  making  MY  head 
hurt. 

"What  do  you  think  you  need?" 

"I  need  her  to  say  'Sony'". 

"If  she  does  say  sony,  will  you 
feel  alright?"  A  long  pause. 


5 

Q  :P 


"Yes",  he  decided  as  he 
collected  himself. 

"What  do  you  need  to  do",  I 
quizzed  ,  hoping  we'd  get 
through  this  smoothly  (and 
quickly!  Can't  he  feel  that 
bump?). 

"Ask?",  he  guessed. 

"Yesl",  I  congratulated  him  for 
such  a  wise  choice. 

A  now  composed  six-yearold 
tumed,  and  with  an  air  of 
confidence  headed  back  to  the 
'scene'. 

"I'm  mad  plus  emban^assed 
because  you  laughed  when  I  hit 
my  head  on  my  locker",  he 
stated  matter-of-factly,  "and  I 
want  you  to  say  'sorry'  to  me". 

Somewhat  stunned  by  his 
forthrightness,  the  little  girt 
stared  blankly.  This,  as  I  have 
often  warned  the  children  can 
be  the  hardest  part:  waiting  for 
what  you  need.  A  full,  awkward 
silent  moment  passed.  The 
clock  ticked,  the  lockers 
creaked,  the  bump  grew.  He 
stood  firm,  patiently  waiting  as 
we  all  listened  for  the  response. 

"Sorry",  a  tiny  voice  whispered. 

"Thank  you",  was  his  reply. 

The  kid  is  a  pro. 


Reprinted  from  the  Winter  1991  Issu  ^  of 
KIDS  CLUB  NEWS.  Used  with 
permission.  Edited  by  SAN. 
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Discovering  and 
Celebrating  Women  of 
Science:  Role  Models 
for  the  Future 


"The  challenge      to  expand  girls* 
perception  of  science  to  include  fields  of 
physical  science  and  inventions."  So 
begins  the  introduction  to  the  Second 
Annual  1991  "Women  of  Science" 
Planning  Calendar,  produced  by  Girls 
Incorporated  of  San  Leandro  Enrichment 
Program  Members.  The  calendar 
features  drawings  and  biographies  of 
women  past,  present  and  future  who 
created  positive  changes  in  their 
communities.  Three  of  the  drawings/ 
biographies  are  presented  here. 

The  introduction  continues:  "Girls  readily 
have  been  able  to  identify  themselves  as 
caretakers  of  people  (doctors  and  social 
refomners)  as  well  as  caretakers  of  other 
living  creatures  (zookeepers,  botanists 
and  veterinarians).  They  were  hesitant, 
however,  to  view  themselves  as 
inventors,  working  with  machinery  or 
challengers  of  the  unknown. 

...  we  introduced  role  models  who, 
earlier  in  history,  'challenged  the  skies' 
and  those  who  took  calculated  risks  with 
machinery.  Current  heroines,  such  as 
Mae  C.  Jemison,  the  first  black  female 
astronaut,  were  also  introduced. 
Experiments  and  research  related  to 
aerodynamics,  structural  design  and 
invention  were  then  met  by  the  girls  with 
enthusiasm.  This  contributed  to  an 
understanding  of  their  own  connection  to 
these  historical  feats." 

For  more  Information  about  this  Innovative 
program,  contact  Joanne  Lothrop,  Girls 
Incorporated  c:  San  Leandro,  2450  Washington, 
Ste  240.  San  Leandro.  OA  94577.  ph.  415-357- 
5515. 


Kll  th*  psoplit  of  a  country 

9[«s«liind«  —  «L1  *r«  part  o 
•Kscnti a1  anvlronaant ;  th« 
eon«*rvBtlon  And  «fr«etiv« 
onfl  i«  Inporffibl*  «xc«pt  a« 


oth«ra  sr*  ai«o 


na«rv«d. 


•Guarding  Our  mll'llifi 
Con««rration  in  Actioi 
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Al'DA  D£  ACOSTA 
In  1903  AldA  D«  Acosta  becAna  thm 
only  Amerlc*n  to  fly  •  powttcad 
aircraft  boforo  the  Wright  Rrothar*. 
Sh«  spant  an  hovir  and  a  half 
piloting  the  strange  craft  and  than 
landed  aO:>ruptly  In  the  Middle  of  a 
polo  qane  > 

Aide' 9  fnntily  was  vo  aghaat  at  her 
exploit  that  they  made  her  proitise 
novor  to  tell  a  soul. 

In  1945  Aida  Do  Acosta  founded  tho 
£yo  Dank  For  Sight  Rastorat ion,  and 
that  led  to  great  strides  in  cornael 
transplants . 

Drawing  by  Kashlda  Duncan^   9  yrs . 

Diograptiy  frow  liQllraljors^ 
HoroinQs.  and  Molyyonfjtp  by  vea i  r . 
Blashf ield 


RACHEL  CARSON 
(1907  -  19«4) 
Raohol  Carson  learnod  hoc  Icvn 
of  natura  from  h«r  parents. 
Sho  bocano  a  writer,  scientist 
and  iisportant 
environjientalist . 

Drawing  by  Rebecca  Taylor, 

9  yc3  . 

Biography  Courtesy  of  National 
Womon' e  Uistory  Project 


MAC  O.   JKMISON,  M.D. 

This  is  an  astronaut  nanod  Haci 
C.   Jenlson.     Sh«i  was  the  first 
black  wonan  in  space.     And  she 
still  livoD.     She's  a  fanous, 
fanous  person  to  ne. 
Drawing  by  Reneci  Yvette 
Elizares,    11  yrs . 

Biogi-aphy  by  Kendra  Boyd, 
8  yrs . 
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The  result  can  be 
children  w:th  a  positive 
image  of  the  aging 
process  and  seniors  with 
a  deeper  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  youth. 


Designate  a  staff  person  to 

coordinate  this  project  and 
carefully  recruit,  orient  and 
train  the  seniors.  The  staff 
and  children  will  need  some 
preparation  for  how  to  work 
with  older  people-  This 
coordinator  can  play  a  vital 
role  in  keeping  the  lines  of 
communication  open  for 
seniors  to  ask  questions  and 
receive  feedbaclx  on  their 
performance. 

While  the  shortage  of  quality 
staff  escalates,  a  population 
of  seniors  head  towards 
retirement.  Exploring 
intergenerational  programs 
gives  us  a  chance  to  mingle 
two  generations,  while  offering 
a  viable  human  resource  to 
enhance  school-  age  child  care 
programs. 


Mixing 

Generations:  An 
Old  &  True  Recipe 

by  Tracy  C.  Ballas 

Finding  quality  staff  to  care  for 
school-age  children  is 
becoming  a  growing  crisis 
across  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  another  trend 
is  developing  in  this  society. 
One  out  of  four  North 
Americans  is  over  50  years  of 
age  and  the  numbers  are 
growing  rapidly.  The  older 
generation,  known  as  seniors, 
could  be  a  blessing  amidst  the 
staffing  crisis. 

Margaret  Mead  (1970), 
renown  anthropologist, 
believed  that  children  and 
older  people  need 
opportunities  to  establish 
caring  relationships  in  order  to 
insure  the  continuity  of  all 
cultures. 

Intergenerational  programs 
provide  children  with  the 
opportunity  to  see  seniors  as 
individuals  with  diverse 
characteristics  and  interests, 
while  recognizing  that  growing 
older  is  not  synonymous  with 
sick  and  tired.  As  seniors 
share  a  lifetime  of  skills  and 
stories  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  later  years  in  life  can 
be  as  fulfilling  as  the  time  of 
youth.  School-age  children 
can  be  the  recipients  of  these 
rich  experiences. 


In  developing  intergenerational 
programs  careful 
consideration  should  be  given 
to  programming  that  enhances 
the  children's  interests  and 
needs,  and  frames  the  skills 
and  talents  of  the  seniors- 
Compatible  contact  will  occur 
when  the  program  is  intimate, 
pleasurable  and  rewarding  for 
both  groups. 

The  result  can  be  children  with 
a  positive  image  of  the  aging 
process  and  seniors  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  youth. 

Just  as  it  is  appropriate  for 
children  to  be  a  part  of  the 
program  planning,  seniors  can 
help  determine  program 
activities.  They  will  be  more 
committed  to  a  program  that 
makes  use  of  their  talents  and 
allows  them  to  share  their 
experiences  in  their  own  way. 
The  youngsters  will  also  gain 
an  awareness  that  seniors  are 
valued  by  children,  schools 
and  society  for  their  abilities 
and  lifelong  skills. 

Emphasize  program  goals  and 

specific  guidelines  that  foster 
and  support  interaction  among 
seniors,  children,  parents, 
staff,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
host  agency. 

Set  realistic  expectations  to 

help  insure  successful 
programming,  as  well  as 
encourage  positive 
relationships. 


Tracy  C.  Ballas  Is  President  of  the 
National  Schoo^age  Child  Care  Alliance 
and  a  leading  advocate  for  quality 
schoo^age  care. 
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stop  bugging  me!  There's  a  fly  in  the  ointment 


Buggy  News 

Insect  has  6  legs,  2  antennae,  3 
I  dy  parts  and  a  tough  outer 
•  overing. 

How  many  insects  can  you 
name? 

Insects  only  see  in  black  and  white. 
They  have  simple  eyes  on  top  of 
their  head.  Each  compound  eye,  on 
the  side  of  their  head,  has  24 
separate  lenses  which  sees  in  all 
directions. 


Rhyming  Riddles 


Make  a  chart  of  the  different 
categories  of  insects  including  those 
with  wings,  types  of  beetles,  bees, 
flies,  harmful,  and  helpful. 


Take  a  stroll  outside  with  your 
magnifying  glass  and  explore  an 
insect's  surroundings.  How  do  they 
eat,  sleep  and  play? 


Write  a  story  about  what  you 


see. 


Button  Spider 

Use  a  large  button  for  the  spider's 
body.  Put  pipe  cleaners  in  the  holes 
to  make  the  legs  and  antennae. 


Read  "Bugs"  by  Nancy 
Winslow  Parker  end  Joan  Richards 
Wright 

Can  you  figure  out  the 
rhyming  answers  to  the  following 
riddles? 

What  crawled  into  dad's  shirt  and 
pants?  s^ue 


What  did  IVlike  find  swimming  in 
the  apple  cider?  japids  "sY 

Why  did  the  porch  collapse  one 
night?  S3;|iui8; 


What  twinkled  its  light  in  the 
tivilight  sky?  Ai^aju 

An  Ant's  View  of  the 
World 

Read  "Two  Bad  Ants"  by 
Chris  Van  Allsberg. 


Write  a  story  about  the 
ants'  view  of  the  world.  Take  a 
walk  through  a  field  and  look  for 
ant  hills.  Observe  the  lines,  holes 
and  small  hills,  and  the  ants' 
travel  patterns. 


^^^^^  Draw  aSctur^  of  a  room 
of  your  house  from  the  ant's 

perspective.  How  long  do  you 

think  It  takes  an  ant  to  get  from 

on  side  of  the  room  to  the  other? 


Sticky  Situation 

Cockroaches  are  among  the  world's 
oldest  insects.  Scientists  have 
found  fossils  that  tell  us  they  lived 
millions  of  years  ago.  Some 
cockroaches  are  able  to  climb  up  on 
smooth  surfaces  because  they  have 
sticky  pads  on  their  legs. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  could  clinib 
walls?  Rent  old  movies  in  which 
Fred  Astaire  looks  like  he  is  walking 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  How  can 
he  do  this?  Can  you  make  a  video 
or  play  that  would  create  the  same 
affect? 


Flea  Jump! 

Reas  are  among  the  insect  world's 
greatest  jumpers.  They  can  leap  a 
foot  or  more. 

Measure  how  far  you  can 

/  jump! 


t     !•    H    It-     It  IH 
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stop  bugging  me!  There's  a  fly  in  tlie  ointment 


Stuck  Or  You 


Spider  Web 


Count  The  Lights 


Read  "The  Very  Busy  Spider"  by  Eric 
Carle.  Talk  about  the  types  of  bugs 
a  spider  may  catch  in  nis  web. 

Study  a  real 
spider  web,  then 
make  a  copy  of 
the  web  out  of 
yarn.  Put  2-way 
tacky  glue  on  it  so 
it's  sticky. 
Suspend  from  a  high  surface,  either 
Indoors  or  out  Observe  throughout 
the  day,  noting  the  different  items 
the  yarn  web  "catches". 


Delicious  Nutritious 
Bug  Bite 

Ladybugs  eat  aphids,  so  they  help 
save  the  farmer's  crops.  What  do 
aphids  do  to  crops? 


Read  the  story  "The  Grouchy 
Ladybug"  by  Eric  Carle. 


Enjoy  a  delightful  snack 
making  ladybug  sandwiches.  Rrst 
use  a  cookie  cutter  to  cut  circles  in 
the  whole  wheat  bread.  Then 
spread  fruit-only  red  jelly  on  the 
round  pieces  of  bread.  Put  raisins 
on  top.  Cut  thin  strips  of  grape  fruit 
leather  for  the  legs  and  antennae. 
What  a  treat! 


Have  6  to  8  children  stand  in  a 
circle.  Wrap  a  loop  of  yarn  (still 
attached  to  a  large  skein)  around 
one  finger  of  the  first  child.  Stretch 
the  yarn  across  the  circle  and  wrap  a 
loop  of  yarn  around  one  finger  of  the 
second  child.  Keep  repeating  this 
until  a  "spider's  web"  has  been 
"woven"  and  each  child  is  part  of 
the  web.  Talk  about  spider  webs; 
how  each  strand  is  strong  but 
flexible;  how  each  strand  is 
important  to  making  the  whole  web 
strong;  how  each  part  works 
together  to  make  a  whole  that  can 
do  more  that  by  itself. 

Then  take  two  or  three  loops  of  the 
fingers  of  two  or  three  children  and 
watch  what  happens  to  the  web. 
Does  it  fall  apart?  unravel?  become 
weaker  and  less  flexible? 


Rreflies  come  out  at  night  to  blink 
and  attract  a  mate.  A  chemical 
reaction  in  the  firefly  causes  its 
abdomen  to  light  up. 


Count  how  many  times  the 
fireflies  blink  In  one  minute. 


How  many  times  does  a 
person  blink  in  one  minute?  Why  do 
people  blink? 


Show  movies  like  "Bambi" 
and  "The  Lady  and  the  Tramp".  Why 
do  the  animals  do  a  furious  run  of 
blinking  at  each  other  in  a  couple 
scenes?  Do  people  ever  do  this? 


Resources 

CrittMs  In  aassroom,  Instructional 
Fair,  1987 

Hn^rs  Froics  -  Rngerplays  for  Young 

ChlWren,  Partner  Press.  1976 

InMcU,  Troll  Assocs.  1985 

The  Kids  Encyclopedia  of  Thingt  to 

Mak«  and  Do,  Toys  *N  Things  Press, 

1981 

Utoraturo  ActlvHio»  for  Young  CMIdron, 

teacher  created  materials,  1990 
Bugu,  Nancy  Winslow  Parker  &  Joan 
Richards  Wright,  Greenwlllow  Books, 
1987 


by  Rickl  Bkx^k,  a  speech  &  language 
specialist  who  operates  Ariel's  Child  at 
School,  a  Creative  Learning  Materials 
store.  Contact:  318  Blooming  Grove 
Tpk,  New  Winsor,  NY  12553,  Ph.  800- 
475-9611. 
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Georgia  Provides 
Needed  SACC  to 
Homeless 

by  David  J  Davidson  - 

*l  know  of  a  small  boy  eight  years 
old  who  sat  alone  on  a  park  bench 
five  or  six  hours  every  day  for  almost 
a  week.  He  alternately  played  with 
the  pigeons,  watched  the  passing 
people,  made  patterns  in  the  air  with 
his  feet  and  legs  or  looked  blankly 
into  space.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his 
visit  to  this  bench  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  this  boy  why  he  sat  there 
every  day.  He  replied  that  his 
mother  brought  him  there  in  the 
mornings  telling  him  to  wait  there 
while  she  looked  for  a  job  and  a 
place  for  them  to  stay.  There  was 
no  place  else  for  him  to  go.  He 
watched  the  pigeons  and  the  people. 
He  made  a  game  of  guessing  where 
each  had  to  go.  He  said  that  mostly 
he  just  waited  for  his  mother  to 
come  at  the  end  o""  ^"^e  day  so  they 
could  wait  together  until  the  night 
shelter  opened. 

...homeless  children.  They  are  the 
watchers  and  the  waiters  who  only 
now  are  receiving  our  attention."* 

The  life  of  this  child  and  those  of  all 
the  children  like  him  urgently  need 
our  attention.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  there  are 
in  excess  of  220,000  homeless 
school  age  children  in  this  country. 
Homeless  advocates  estimate  twice 
that  number.  The  families  and 
children  v/hose  lives  have  been 
broken  by  homelessness  are  among 
the  most  pressing  social  concerns  of 
our  time.  The  lack  of  a  fixed,  regular 
and  adequate  place  of  residence 
has,  among  its  many  devastating 
results,  also  become  reason  for  the 
delay,  disruption  and  even  outright 
denial  of  education  to  this  most 
vulnerable  of  homeless  populations. 
In  1987,  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act,  P.L.  lOO- 
77  was  signed  into  law  to,  among  its 
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many  provisions,  protect  and  ensure 
the  right  of  each  homeless  child  and 
youth  to  a  free  and  appropriate 
public  education.  Each  state  was 
offered  the  opportunity  and 
resources  to  develop  a  'state  plan' 
and  redesign  and  carry  out  activities 
that  ensure  that  these  children  have 
access  to  and  receive  services  equal 
to  those  provided  the  children  of 
housed  families. 

Most  of  the  states  and  outlying 
territories  have  seized  that 
opportunity  and  are  moving  toward 
providing  access  and  services.  In 
some  instances,  this  has  involved 
changes  in  laws,  board  policy, 
administrative  procedures  and 
requirements.  However,  significant 
changes  in  attitudes  and  practices 
are  needed.  In  Georgia  the 
Department  of  Education  is  taking  a 
promising  approach  to  addressing 
the  educational  needs  of  homeless 
children  and  youth  ...  school  age 
child  care. 

A  typical  day  in  the  life  of  a 
homeless  chilo  >egins  by  waking  at 
5  a.m.  to  6  a.  m.  to  prepare  for  the 
day  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  shelter 
by  the  required  time  of  6  a.  m.  to  7 
a.  m.  School  usually  begins  around 
8  a.  m.  and  ends  about  3  p.  m. 
Typical  shelter  rules  don't  allow 
residents  to  return  before  7  p.  m. 
Homeless  parents  and  children  are 
sometimes  required  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  they  can  to 
reunite  before  returning  to  the 
shelter  in  the  evening.  With  a  large 
segment  of  homeless  parents  being 
the  'working  poor',  over  40%  of 
homeless  people  in  Georgia  are 
employed,  their  children  like  those  of 
housed  working  parents  need  safe, 
secure  environments  to  be  in  those 
hours  before  and  after  school. 

In  September  1990,  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Education  initiated  six 
pilot  projects  to  provide  after  school 
activities  for  school  age  homeless 
children  in  sheltered  environments^ 
These  projects  provide  tutorial  and 


homework  assistance,  recreational 
and  cultural  enrichment  activities, 
snacks,  assistance,  self-esteem  and 
confidence  building,  non- 
instructional  support  and  assistance 
with  necessary  health  care  services. 

In  support  of  these  projects,  the 
Georgia  School  Age  Child  Care 
Council  has  been  enlisted  to  provide 
technical  assistance  and  guidance  in 
the  development  of  quality 
standards.  Through  these  efforts 
GSACC  and  the  Department  of 
Education  are  developing  a  technical 
assistance  paper  on  serving 
homeless  children  in  school  age 
child  care  in  an  effort  to  expand 
services  to  these  children  and 
increase  the  supply,  quality  and 
affordability  of  school  age  child  care 
programs  in  general  in  the  state. 

For  more  information  or  to  share 
your  ideas,  concerns,  questions  or 
materials,  call  or  write: 

Program  of  Education  of  Homeless 

Children  and  Youth 

Georgia  Department  of  Education 

1962  Twin  Tower  East 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 

404^51-9328, 

or 

Georgia  SACC  Council 
1340  Spring  St,  NW  Ste  200 
Atlanta,  GA  30309 
404«85-1578 

♦from  Homeless  Children:  The  Watchers 
and  Waiters,  edited  by  Nancy  A.  Boxlll, 
1990  Hayworth  Press,  Inc. 
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Hcsnewoods 
Extended  Day:  A 
Partnership  That 
Works! 

by  Nancy  Mahar 

The  Homewood  Extended  Day  Is  located 
in  Shades  Valley,  a  community  of 
27,000  people,  just  over  the  mountain 
from  Bimfiingham,  Alabama.  It  began 
five  years  ago,  in  response  to  the  need 
for  more  quality  after  school 
programming  in  that  community. 

"There  were  aiot  of  nurseries,"  says 
Director  Sandra  Vella,  "But  the  older 
kids  resented  being  in  nurseries  after 
school.  Alot  of  the  kids  were  in  my 
home,  but  we  needed  things  for  older 
children  to  do." 

Gene  Burgess,  who  was  principal  at  the 
time,  and  Sandra,  the  PTO  President, 
worked  with  the  school  and  community 
to  begin  a  pilot  program  in  one  of  the 
district's  four  schools.  *The  majority  of 
our  parents  work  and  they  can't  take 
their  children  to  Scouts,  dance  class, 
piano  or  karate.  Now  all  the  after  school 
activities  are  in  the  same  school 
building,  and  it's  working  beautifully.  It 
was  a  waste  to  lock  up  the  schools  at 
3:30,"  continues  Sandra.  In  fact,  the 
philosophy  of  the  school  district  is  that 
the  school  day  ends  at  6  p.m.  Principals, 
too,  are  a  part  of  the  Extended  Day. 
"They  stay  late  because  they  like  it  and 
are  involved.  They  work  very  closely  with 
us  on  all  plans,  details  and  problems," 
Sandra  adds. 

In  five  years,  the  pilot  program  has 
grown  from  one  school  to  four,  with  100 
children  in  each  of  two  grade  schools, 
160  in  the  third,  and  50  a  day  in  the 
middle  school  of  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  graders.  In  the  summertime,  the 
programs  continue,  from  7:30  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.,  with  one  added  component; 
aquatics.  Children  are  transported  daily 
to  the  district  high  school  to  swim. 


•Extended  Day  has  opened  the 
community  door  tremendously,* 
because  the  concept  has  won  the 
respect  of  the  school  board, 
administration,  teachers,  parents 
and  custodial  staff.  "When  we 
break  something,  we  reimburse 
and  replace  it*  says  Sandra. 
"There  is  alot  of  respect  for  the 
teacher's  classrooms.  We  abide 
by  stiff  rules  to  leave  the  rooms 
cleaner  than  clean  at  the  end  of 
the  day." 

Because  of  the  informal 
atmosphere  and  total 
involvement,  parents  and  staff 
know  each  other  well.  "Parents 
are  more  relaxed.  They  volunteer 
and  stay  and  chat  with  each  other 
and  with  us."  An  added  benefit  is 
that  staff,  parents  and  principal 
feel  comfortable  working  together 
with  the  children  to  resolve 
problems. 

In  fact,  many  parents  are  hired  to 
work  with  the  children.  "We  hire 
people  who  are  good  with  kids," 
says  Sandra.  Also  on  the  staff 
are  college  students  who  are 
majoring  in  education  at  the  local 
universities.  "By  hiring  our 
college  students,  we  are  putting 
our  money  back  into  our  own 
community  -  into  our  former 
students.  So  far,  three  of  our 
college  students  have  graduated, 
gotten  teaching  certification,  and 
been  hired  to  teach  in  our 
schools." 

Every  afternoon  the  varied  talents 
of  the  staff  bring  diversity  and 
versatility  to  the  programs. 
Activities  include  a  kaleidoscope 
of  structured  and  unstructured 
choices,  from  Scouting,  piano, 
drama,  and  dance,  to  frisbee, 
camping,  face  painting  and 
sports. 

Every  day  children  have  two 
choice  times,  one  from  3:45  to 
4:45,  the  second  from  4:45  to 


5:45.  Except  for  self-contained 
groups  of  klndergartners  and  new 
first  graders,  children  are  grouped  by 
the  activities  they  pick,  not  by  age. 
"There  is  more  community  in  mixed 
groups,  and  alot  of  mingling  and 
friendships  between  older  and 
younger  children.  In  many  cases,  we 
are  providing  their  only  chance  for 
interaction,"  Sandra  points  out. 
Activities  are  planned  by  the  staff. 
"Staff  members  give  us  a  list  of 
what  they'd  like  to  do  and  we  buy 
the  supplies."  Then  kids  choose  one 
of  approximately  six  options  each 
hour,  which  might  include 
needlework,  model  airplane  clubs, 
cooking  or  baseball  card  clubs.  A 
children's  newsletter  group  meets 
each  week. 

In  the  middle  school,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  graders  follow  a  similar 
routine,  with  activities  which  include 
alot  of  sports  and  such  extras  as 
jewelry  making,  manicuring  and 
small  engine  repair  of  blenders,  hair 
dryers  and  lawn  mowers.  'This 
program  costs  more  because  they 
eat  more  and  need  more  expensive 
crafts,"  Sandra  admits.  The  Board 
of  Education  supports  and  helps 
cover  the  added  costs." 

When  parents  and  schools  work 
together,  as  they  do  in  Homewood, 
not  only  do  children  benefit,  but  the 
entire  community  is  strengthened  as 
well.  This  Partnership  builds  upon 
itself  until  the  parents  and  the  staff 
become  the  learners  and  the 
leaders,  and  the  children,  families 
and  schools  become  the 
beneficiaries,  in  the  most  exciting 
process  of  learning  and  growth. 
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stepping  Into 
Hidden  Worlds 

by  Kathy  Mitchell 

Six  year  old  Kazuko,  leaning 
close  to  the  green-leafed  bush, 
peers  intently  through  the 
plastic  magnifying  glass  at  the 
orangey-red  ladybug. 

The  school-age  staff  in  Mission 
Hills,  California  make 
exploratoiy  walking  an  important 
aspect  of  their  program, 
instilling  in  children  an 
appreciation  for  this  healthiest 
form  of  physical  activity. 
Enjoyable  anywhere  with  no 
need  for  special  equipment,  it 
allows  for  a  leisurely 
observation  of  both  urban  and 
rural  sun^oundings. 

Making  Health  Primary  At 

Mission  Hills,  a  monthly 
calendar  lists  walking  events 
and  urges  appropriate  dress, 
particulariy  footwear.  A  small 
first  aid  kit  that  attaches  to  a 
belt ,  goes  on  all  walks.  In 
southern  California,  staff  warn 
and  inform  the  children  about 
rattlesnakes  and  poison  oak. 
Contingency  plans  are  made  for 
children  with  environmental 
allergies,  physical  limitations 
and  other  health  conditions. 

Getting  Hooked  Initially 
walking  was  not  one  of  the 
children's  favorite  activities. 
Over  the  years,  the  staff 
devised  various  experiences  to 
make  walking  more  interesting  . 


Magnifying  Worlds  Before 

each  walk,  children  are  given  a 
small  magnifying  glass  (about 
50t)  so  that  they  can  examine, 
close  up,  whatever  they  may 
come  across.  This  has  become 
a  tradition,  with  both  staff  and 
children  enjoying  the  wonderful 
discoveries  made.  Clear  Lucite 
*bug  boxes"  with  magnifying 
lids  to  examine  specimens  are 
also  brought  along.  (All 
specimens  are  released  as 
soon  as  the  children  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine 
them.)  To  further  expand 
magnifying  possibilities, 
counselors  and  older  children 
carry  good  quality  magnifying 
glasses. 

Pressing  Flowers  Nonnally  the 
program's  motto  is:  "Take  only 
memories,  leave  only 
footprints",  but  in  the  spring, 
the  Audubon  wildflower  guide 
and  the  flower  press  come 
along  on  the  walks.  Children  are 
shown  how  to  use  the  reference 
book.  They  are  taught  first 
hand  the  classification  system 
for  the  plant  kingdom  and  that 
plants  can  be  identified  by 
color,  petal  configuration,  etc. 
The  children  put  the  flowers  in 
the  flower  press,  labeling  and 
dating  the  specimens.  Dried 
flowers  have  been  used  to 
make  charming  special 
occasion  greeting  cards. 

Hunting  Scavengers  Lists 
prepared  ahead  might  include 
such  items  as  a  feather,  a 
bottle  cap,  or  a  beautiful  leaf.  If 
children  have  been  identifying 
types  of  trees,  the  lists  might 


include  specific  types  of  leaves 
to  look  for.  Sometimes  children 
receive  their  own  list  and  at 
other  times  older  and  younger 
children  are  paired  into  teams. 

Bagging  Trash  On  a  walk 
scheduled  for  Earth  Day  each 
child  was  given  a  paper  bag  to 
collect  trash.  As  the  end  of  the 
walk  the  children  were  amazed 
at  the  variety  and  amount  of 
trash  they  had  collected. 

Creating  Nature  Bracelets 
Younger  children  were 
particulariy  intrigued  with  the 
opportunity  to  create  a  nature 
bracelet.  A  strip  of  3"  wide 
masking  tape  was  placed 
around  each  chiJd's  wrist,  sticky 
side  out.  Pretty  leaves, 
interesting  twigs,  even  bits  of 
trash  stuck  on  to  create  a  visual 
record  of  the  walk. 

Booking  It  Reading  aloud  to 
the  children  rounds  out  the 
walking  program.  General  topics 
include  nature  and  environment, 
trees  and  wild  flowers.  The 
children  are  read  to  frequently, 
before,  during  ,  or  after  a  walk. 
Recommended  books  are: 

General  environment 

"Farewell  to  Shady  Glade"  by  Bill  Peet 

"The  Lorax"  by  Theodor  Gelsel 

"The  Wartvllle  Wizard"  by  Don  Madden 

Wildflowers 

The  Legend  of  the  Bluebonnet",  and  "The 
Legend  of  the  Indian  Paintbrush"  by  Tomie 
dePaola 
Trees 

"ABCEDAR"  by  George  Lyon 

"The  Fall  of  Freddie  the  Leaf"  by  Leo 

Buscagtia 

"The  Giving  Tree"  by  $het  Silverstein 
"The  Seasons  of  Arnold's  Apple  Tree"  by 
Gail  Gibbons 

Kathy  Mitchell  Is  Director  of  Club  House  In 
Mission  Hills,  California 
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Part-Time  Staff  — 
Overlooked? 

by  Nancy  Percy  and  Rory  Darrah 

"Part-Time  Issues'* 
Part-Time  staff  bring  a 
multitude  of  unique  energy  to 
school-age  care,  enriching 
programs  and  providing 
continuity  and  security  for 
children.  Part-time  staff 
turnover  has  as  severe  an 
impact  on  quality  as  the  loss 
of  full-time  teachers  or  site 
managers.  Part-time  staff 
also  provide  a  potential  corp 
of  future  school-age 
professionals.  However,  many 
part-timers  work  with  no 
benefits,  no  vacation,  no 
formal  training,  no  prep  time, 
and  no  participation  in 
program  decision-making. 
Part-timers  may  be  extremely 
stressed,  working  two  part- 
time  jobs  and  attending 
school.  They  may  have  no 
opportunity  to  become  a  part 
of  a  staff  team,  and  may  feel 
alienated  from  all  but  the 
children.  They  often  are  paid 
inadequate  wages,  or  on  a 
different  wage  scale  than  full 
time  staff.  We  wonder  why 
they  ''never  last  beyond  a 
year"! 

Build  Leadership  With 
Inclusion  How  can  we 
improve  the  professional  lives 
of  part-timers  and  build  future 
school-age  leadership? 
Inclusion  is  the  operable 
word.  Part-time  staff  deserve 
the  respect,  en  ouragement. 


and  supervision  given  to  any 
other  staff  —  Including  the 
same  personnel  policies, 
opportunities  for  career 
development,  and  comparable 
pay  and  benefits. 

Mentor  Training  An  in-house 
''buddy"  or  mentor  training 
system  can  be  implemented 
without  extensive  funding. 
Paid  time  for  attendance  at 
staff  meetings,  at  least 
periodically,  is  a  way  to  show 
respect  and  provide  more 
training  opportunities. 
Cunriculum  that  highlights 
special  skfils  and  talents  of 
part-time  employees 
encourages  staff  involvement 
in  program  planning. 
Reimbursement  for 
conferences  and  workshops 


The  most  important 
motivation  for  part- 
timers  is  proof  that  child 
care  is  not  a  ''dead  end"* 
job,  but  an  important, 
demanding,  and 
rewarding  career. 


for  part-timers  instills  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the 
school-age  care  field  as  well 
as  providing  practical 
education.  Monetary  and 
recognition  awards  for 
improved  performance  or 
advanced  training  are  powerful 
incentives,  as  are  medical 


benefits  (even  with  shared 
premium  payments).  A  part- 
time  pay  scale  that  includes  a 
living  wage  and  systemic  pay 
increases  for  education  and 
experience  should  be  a  goal 
for  all  programs. 

Creating  a  Career  The  most 
important  motivation  for  part- 
timers  is  proof  that  child  care 
is  not  a  "dead  end"  job,  but 
an  important,  demanding,  and 
rewarding  career.  School-age 
administrators  and  full  time 
staff  have  a  serious 
responsibility  to  cultivate, 
nurture,  and  secure  the 
involvement  of  part-timers, 
both  for  the  well-being  of 
children,  and  for  the  future  of 
the  profession. 

Nancy  Percy  is  Manager  of  the 
City  of  San  Rafael  (CA)  Child 
Care  Programs.  The  City  of 
San  Rafael  serves  over  450 
school  age  children  and  200 
pre-school  children  in  12 
sites. 

Rory  Darrah  is  Board  Member  of  the 
Child  Care  Employee  Project  (CCEP), 
CCEP  is  a  research,  advocacy,  and 
technical  assistance  organization 
worl^ing  to  improve  the  quality  of  child 
care  through  Improving  the 
compensation  of  child  care  teachers,  (n 
1989,  CCEP  conducted  the  first  national 
study  on  the  impact  of  child  care  wages 
and  worl^lng  conditions  on  quality  of  care 
children  receive.  Contact:  CCEP,  6536 
Telegraph  Ave.Suite  A-201,  Oakland,  CA 
94609-1114,  phone:  415-653-9889. 
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Book  Hotel  Now 
for  NSACCA- 
NAEYC 
Conferences 

As  of  Mavr  word  Is  that  Denver 
hotels  for  the  NAEYC  conference  -  to 
be  held  November  7  - 10, 1991  -  are 
filling  up  fast  Since  the  Fourth 
Annual  National  School-Age  Child 
Care  Alliance  (NSACCA)  Conference 
will  precede  NAEYC,  SAN  urges 
subscribers  to  make  hotel 
reservations  NOW! 

The  NSACCA  conference  will  be  held 
on  November  5  &  6, 1991,  at 
Denver's  Embassy  Suites  Hotel. 
This  hotel  is  five  blocks  from  the  the 
Denver  Convention  Center  where  the 
NAEYC  conference  will  be  held. 
Some  NAEYC  conference  hotels  will 
be  a  half  hour  bus  ride  from  the 
convention  center,  so  the  Embassy 
gets  bonus  points  for  being  a 


strategically  located  hotel. 

Each  Embassy  suite  is  one  bedroom 
with  a  living  room  and  refrigerator: 
$92  single,  $102  double;  price 
includes  a  fully  cooked  breakfast 
arxi  free  beverages  in  the  evening. 
Two-  bedroom  suites  are  available 
for  $150.  This  price  is  extendable 
through  the  NAEYC  conference. 

Call  Embassy  Suites  at  1-303-297- 
8888  to  make  both  NSACCA  and 
NAEYC  hotel  reservations.  If 
booking  for  NAEYC  hotel  only,  call 
the  Denver  Housing  Bureau  at  303- 
892-1112. 

For  more  information  about  NAEYC 
Conference,  contact  800424-2460. 
Preliminary  Conference  Programs  will 
be  mailed  in  August. 

For  NSACCA  Conference  Registration 
information,  contact  SACC  Project, 
Wellesley  College  Center  for 
Research  on  Women,  Wellesley,  MA 
02181.  Phone:  617-23&C320 
X2546 


SAC  Conference 

OKLAHOMA 

August  24, 1991 

SAC  conference  for  edvocates  for 

children  Sponsored  by  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Enid,  OK,  Wheat 
Capital  Association  of  Children 
Under  Six,  and  Enid  Public  Schools. 
Contact  Lynne  Adams  Bussell 
405-242-3362 


Quality  Software  For  Quality  Centers 

EZ-CARE  is  a  fully  integrated  system 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  unique 
administrative  needs  of  child  care  centers 
and  preschools, 

■  The  Modules: 

•  Data  Management/Registration 

•  Accounts  Receivable 

•  Cash  Receipts 

•  Accounts  Payable 

•  Payroll 

•  General  Ledger 

•  Word  Processing 

•  Desktop  Publishing 

•  Scheduling 

•  Attendance  Sheet  System 

•  Communications 
•    •  Statistical  Reporting  System 


Softerti\^re 

1-800-848-3279  /  21 5-628-0400 

SofterWare,  Inc. 

200  Office  Center/Fort  Washington  PA  19034 
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Second  Annual 
European  SACC 
Network 
Conference 

by  Michelle  Seligson 

Last  fallt  more  than  seventy 
representatives  from  European  countries 
attended  the  second  annual  conference 
of  a  SACC  network.  The  conference 
location  -  Swedan  -  gave  conferees  the 
opportunity  to  visit  local  SACC  prc^rams 
in  a  variety  of  locations.  Sweden, 
Denmarl^,  Rnland,  Iceland  and  Norway 
have  welWeveloped  child  care  systems; 
their  provision  of  SACC  stands  as  an 
example  of  a  welH)lanned  and  thoughtful 
approach  to  the  care  of  children  seven 
years  arxi  older.  Britain's  school-age 
programs  closely  resemble  the  U.S. 
mixed  delivery  system.  Many  of  the 
other  countries  were  still  in  the  formative 
stages  of  SACC. 

Conference  presentations  included:  a 
British  model  of  muitkultural 
programming;  a  Swedish  study  of  staff 
roles  in  SACC;  and  the  new  integrated- 
day  model  of  SACC  in  Sweden's  public 
schools. 

North  American  school-age  care 
professionals  share  several  concerns 
and  issues  in  common  with  the 
Europeans.  These  include  interest  in 
the  increasing  use  of  public  schools  for 
SACC.  This  recent  European  trend  was 
initiated  as  a  cost-saving  measure  in 
Scandinavian  countries  which  have 
expensive  free-standing  institutions, 
called  "fritidshem"  or  "free-time  homes". 
Another  common  concern  was  staffing - 
how  to  find,  train  and  retain  -  especially 
given  the  increased  demand  for  services 
as  more  European  women  enter  the  out- 
of-home  labor  market  full  time.  A  third 
issue  was  quality  of  care  and  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  programs  for 
children.  A  commonly  and  strongly 
expressed  belief  was  the  rig^t  of 
children  to  free  '^e;  a  time  in  which  no 
school  or  social  agenda  is  enforced;  a 


time  in  which  children's  main 
preoccupation  is  play.  However,  it  was 
clear  that  in  a  number  of  countries, 
SACC  was  being  seen  as  having  a 
different  agenda  as  more  children  enter 
programs  with  academic  difficulties, 
lan^age  baniers,  or  from  families  with 
economic  and  social  stress. 

Papers  from  the  conference  are  available 
from:  Michelle  Seligson,  SACC  Project. 
Weilesley  College  Center  for  Research 
on  Women,  Weilesley.  MA  02181, 617- 
2350320  X  2554  {copying  and  mailing 
costs  will  be  charged). 


Green  Note^  from 
School-Age  NOTES 

SAN  is  continually  exploring  ideas  for 
reducing,  reusing  and  recycling  the  paper 
and  packaging  products  that  SAN  uses 
or  that  are  sent  to  us. 

The  books  and  resources  you  order  from 
SAN  may  be  mailed  in  re-used  cardboard 
boxes.  Boxes,  that  SAN  is  not  able  to 
re-use,  are  recycled.  Packing  lists  may 
appear  on  the  back  of  old  handouts  or 
general  announcements.  The  incorrect 
side  will  be  stamped  "WRONG  SIDE- 
Reused  Paper  Saves  Trees'.  Internal 
office  copies  are  photocopied  on  the 
back  of  used  sheets. 

We  have  not  bought  Styrofoam  or  stretch 
plastic  packing  materials  in  over  two 
years.  However,  we  do  re-use  what  is 
sent  to  us  from  other  companies.  Our 
wrapping  material  is  a  recycled  paper 
product.  Other  packing  materials  include 
old  catalogs,  brochures,  or  shredded 
office  or  computer  paper. 

We  are  interested  in  your  ideas  for 
saving  our  natural  resources  that  we  can 
implement  and  also  pass  on  in  a 
-GREEN  NOTES"  column  in  School-Age 
NOTES.  Mail  to:  "GREEN  NOTES",  SAN, 
POB  40205,  Nashville,  TN  37204. 


ORDER  FORM 


Msnvfiw,  ACiwiiMK,  MsnvmBi 


□  OirmAOEOUSOUTOOOR  GAMES  BOOK... 

□  SCHOOL-AGE  IDEAS  AND  ACnvniES 

FOR  AFTER  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  16.W 

□  KIDS  CLUB:  A  SCHOOL<AQE  PROGRAM  OUlOE 

FOR  DIRECTORS  12.95 

□  NO  TIME  TO  WASTE:  AN  ACTION  AGENDA 

FOR  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD  CARE  6.95 

□  LEARNMG  THROUGH  NONCOMPETITIVE 

Acnvmes  AND  puY  6.95 

□  TAKE  PART  ART-COOABORATIVE  ART  PROJECTS  ..,.13.95 

□  CREATIVE  ART  POR  THE  DEVB-OPING  CHILD  13.95 

□  MORE  MUOP«S  TO  MAGNETS  «  16.95 

□  DISCOVER  THE  WORLD   14.95 

□  WHO'S  CALUNQ  TME  SHOTS?  HOW  TO  RESPOND 
EFFECTIVELY  TO  CHILDREN'S  FASCWATION 

WITH  WAR  PLAY  AND  WAR  TOYS  12.95 

□  TRIBES  {A  PROCESS  POR  SOaAL  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  COOPERATIVE  LEARNING  19.95 


□  EAT,  THINK  AND  BE  HEALTHY  — 8.95 

□  HALF  A  CHILDHOOD  ^  12-95 

□  NEW  YOUTH  CHAaENQE    12.95 

□  HCW  TO  PLAY  WfTH  KIDS  12.95 

□  CARING  SPACES,  LEARNING  PLACES: 

CHILDREN'S  ENVIRONMENTS  THAT  WORK  —  28.95 


a  1  yov  (aU  l«&uea)  14.95 

Q  2  y»»»  (12  (MUM)     25.95 


MICMICMICMMEJMIC 

DISCOUNT  GROUP  RATE  POR 
SCHOOL  AOS  NOTES  NEWSLETTEfi 

Order  RVE  or  mor«  subscrlptkina  to  th« 
•wne  or  difr«rent  aidtwtm  (btK  billad 
to  one)  and  reeefve  the  fblkMHng 
dtacounta  «nd  SAVE  $$$$$: 


15%  off  for  5  to  19  subtcrpUons 
20%  off  for  20  to  49  subscription* 
25%  off  for  SO^  BUbtcrlptkfn* 

TOTAIA,  SHTPINa  A  HAM  DUNG 

$  0-$12  $1.75 

$13-$25  2.50 

$26-$50  3.50 


iTe: 

SolwolAgeNOrEi 
P0S4020C 
IMMfc,  IN  t720« 


$51$75  4.50 

Over  $75 

•dd6%orbooi<ord«r 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS  . 
CITY  


STATE  . 


ZIP. 


Total  Books  $  . 


Shipping  4  Handling  . 
SubM:rlp41on  $  


NewQ         Renawal  □ 


Total  PayriMnt  CnoloMd  $  . 


L. 
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ERLC 


SAC  Conferences 

MICHIGAN 

October  24, 1991 
4th  Annual  SACC  Conformed, 
sponsored  by  TrK^oisnty 
Intormodiato  School  Districtt 
Warron,  Ml 


The  tri-counties  of  Macomb,  Oakland 
and  Wayne  represent  the  3  largest 
ISD  counties.  Last  year's  SACC 
conference  drew  over  500 
attendees. 

Contact:  Sue  Javid 
Macomb  ISD 
44001  Garfield  Road 
Mt  Clemens,  Ml  48044 
313-228-3480 


New  SAC 
Booklets 

The  California  School  Age 
Consortium  now  has  a  set  of  five 
newly  published  booklets  on  school- 
age  child  care  issues.  The  titles 
are: 

1)  Discipline  and  Conflict 
Resdiitions; 

2)  Staff  Issues:  Training,  Retention, 
Recruiting; 

3)  Challenges  of  Shared  Space; 

4)  Parent  Involvement  and 
Communication; 

5)  New  ideas  for  Child  Care 
Veterans/Beyond  Preschool. 

Prices  to  CSAC  Members:  $10  per 
set  of  5  booklets  or  $3  per  booklet 
plus  7%  tax  for  California  resldv^nts. 
Prices  to  Non-Members:  $15  per  set 
or  $4  per  booklet  plus  7%  tax  for 
California  residents.  Plus  postage: 
1-2  sets  $.25  per  booklet;  3-5  sets 
$.10  per  booklet;  5-10  sets  $.06 
per  booklet  Send  orders  to 
California  School  Age  Consortium, 
70 10th  St.,  Suite  201,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103  or  call  (415) 
621-4594  for  further  information 


Ecologically 
Sound  Arts  & 
Crafts  Materials 

The  Natural  Choice  "The  desire  to 
invent  and  build  is  the  ultimate 
creativity  for  human  kind.  This 
power  has  made  "our"  world  and  Is 
creating  it  over  and  over.  The 
opportunities  (that  adults)  provide  ... 
children  will  determine  the  quality 
and  possibilities  of  their  future.... 
Exposure  to  the  arts  raises  the 
senses  to  extended  levels  of  seeing, 
feeling,  hearing,  tasting,  and 
touching,"  This  quote  introduces 
the  children's  art  materials  available 
from  "The  Natural  Choice"  catalog. 
The  highest  quality  norvtoxic  and 
natural  raw  materials  have  been 
used  to  make  their  environmentally 
clean  crayons,  water  colors, 
modeling  and  sculpture  waxes, 
paper  glue  and  finger  paints.  Also 
available:  recycled  paper  products. 

For  catalog  and  more  information: 
•The  Natural  Choice",  1365  Rufina 
Circle,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501,  ph. 
505^38-3448 

Center  for  Safety  in  the  Arts  Write: 
5  Beekman  St,  NY,  NY  10038  for 
information  about  safe  children's  art 
materials.  According  to  the  Child 
Health  Alert*  (2/91)  "among  the 
more  common  toxic  materials  found 
in  arts  and  crafts  supplies  is  lead... 
found  in  ...  paints,  inks,  ceramic 
glazes,  enamel". 

*  a  monthly  newsletter  of  current 
developments  affecting  child  health, 
FOB  338,  Newton  Highlands,  MA  02161. 
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How  Do  You  Measure  Up? 

10  staff  Indicators  of  Quality 

by  Rich  Scofield 


Staff  ihoM  have  a  rtperioire  of  knowUdge,  tkOU,  emd  mkilUUi  tkmt  mre  imUrtuHng  mnd 
engaging  to  schooi-agers. 


Three  new  resources  ondevelopmen- 
tally  appropriate  practices  and  quality 
control  in  school-age  cliild  care  have 
been  developed.  Project  Home  Safe 
has  just  released  two  free  books:  Dei 
velopmentallv  Appropriate  Practice  in 


School-Age  Proprams  and  Quality  Cri> 


teria  for  School-Age  Child  Care  Pro- 


grams. The  Wellesley  School-Age 


Child  Care  Project  has  in  the  dra  :  stage 
Assessing  School-Ape  Child  Care 


Q^ifl|ity,  See  back  page  for  order  infor- 


mation. 

These  documents  are  exciting  contri- 
butions to  the  school-age  care  field. 
From  the  three  documents  35  pages 
related  to  quality  stafimg  were  pulled. 
This  did  not  include  the  environment 
and  programming  which  can  be  con- 
sidered a  function  of  staff.  From  the  35 
pages  10  factors  about  quality  staffing 
common  in  the  three  documents  were 
identified. 


1.  Staff  Interaction  -  How  staff 
interact  with  each  other,  with  children 
and  with  parents  is  a  critical  factor  that 
Michelle  Seligson  in  Wellesley' s  ASQ 
says  distinguishes  a  mediocre  program 
from  one  of  high  quality.  Adults  are 
models  at  this  stage  in  the  child's  de- 
velopment when  the  children  watch 
them  closely  to  figure  out  adult  roles 
and  responsibilities .  The  personal  quali- 
ties of  warmth,  flexibility,  enthusiasm, 
and  a  sense  of  humor  are  a  part  of  this 
modeling.  Staff  should  also  have  a  rep- 
ertoire of  knowledge,  skills  and  abili- 
ties that  are  interesting  and  engaging  to 
school-agers. 

In  1979,  Meg  Barden  Cline  reported 
that  meaningful  conversations  with 
adults  was  one  of  three  things  that  hap- 
pened spontaneously,  everyday  in  her 
program  and  therefore  must  be  meeting 
an  important  need.  The  Quality  Crite- 
continued  on  page  2 
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School-Age  NOTES 
Now  a  Monthly 

Welcome  to  the  new  look  and  new 
pubUcation  frequency  of  School-Age 
NOTES.  This  issue  starts  our  12th  year 
and  is  the  first  issue  in  our  new  format 
It  is  also  the  first  of  12  issues  a  year  as 
we  now  will  bring  you  school-age  ideas 
and  news  on  a  monthly  basis  instead  of 
only  six  times  a  year. 

The  type  size  and  format  have  been 
changed  to  include  more  information 
per  page.  The  decreased  number  of 
pages  allows  us  to  fold  the  newsletter 
which  means  we  can  mail  it  at  a  less 
expensive  rate  than  if  it  was  unfolded 

We  will  continue  to  tinker  with  the 
format  over  the  next  few  months.  Sug- 
gestions, articles,  conference  dates,  and 
items  for  school-age  care  professionals 
are  always  welcome,  c^t) 
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How  Do  You 
Measure  Up? 

continued  from  page  I 

ria  document  states  this  as  one  of  its 
criteria.  "Staff  actively  seek  meaning- 
ful conversations  with  children  and 
youth  about  their  lives  and  their  world." 
The  staff  do  not  see  the  developmen- 
tal ly  appropriate  emerging  sense  of  in- 
dependence as  a  problem  that  has  to  be 
managed  and  controlled. 

2.  Child>Centered  Approach  -  In  a 
developmentally  appropriate  school- 
age  program  the  staff  implement  a  child- 
centered  approach.  Self-selection, 
rather  than  staff  selection,  of  activities, 
experiences  and  playmates  predomi- 
nates. Staff  facilitate  rather  than  dkect 
or  instruct.  Children  and  youth  can 
initiate  their  own  activities  without 
waiting  for  adults  to  direct  them.  Staff 
respect  decisions  by  children  an^  youth 
to  participate  or  not,  even  if  a  child  or 
youth  chooses  to  do  nothing. 

3.  A*ff»osphere  -  What  does  the 
program  feel  like?  What  tone  for  the 
program  does  the  staff  set?  Do  staff 
members  enjoy  interacting  with  thechil- 
dren — ^watching  them,  Ustening  to  them, 
and  participating  with  them?  Are  chil- 
dren relaxed,  involved  in  activities,  and 
enjoying  themselves?  Are  staff  mem- 
bers having  fun? 

Or  on  the  other  hand:  Does  the  staff 
look  bored?  Are  they  shouting?  Are 
children  screaming  or  shouting  beyond 
normal  involvement?  Do  children  seem 
extra  hyper?  Does  the  staff  gather  at 
one  end  of  the  playground  ignoring 
opportunities  to  be  involved  with  the 
children? 

'The  way  children  act  and  interact 
with  each  other  and  the  staff  can  be  a 
reflection  of  program  quality  and  an 
indicator  of  how  ihe  children  feel  about 
the  program  and  the  staff." 

4.  Balance  -  I^viding  a  balance  of 
experiences  and  f ulHllment  of  needs  is 
very  developmentally  appropriate.  "The 
school  day,  which  is  fairly  structured 
for  most  children,  often  is  filled  with 


limits  on  choice  and  require  participa- 
tion. It  provides  little  opportunity  for 
self-selected  activities.  To  provide  bal- 
ance in  their  total  experience,  children 
and  youth  require  many  experiences  at 
the  other  end  of  the  control-and-struc- 
ture  continuum."  The  self-selected  ac- 
tivities should  be  varied  and  balanced, 
contributing  to  all  aspects  of  a  child  or 
youth's  development. 

5.  Positive  Guidance  -  Staff  guide 
children  in  positive  ways  by: 

•  heading  off  problem  behaviors, 

•  encouraging,  modeling,  praising 
poshive  behaviors  like  coopera- 
tion problem  solving,  sharing,  hon- 
esty, and  affection, 

•  responding  with  logical  conse- 
quences if  rules  are  broken  or  if 
problems  arise, 

•  giving  children  the  opportunity  to 
solve  their  own  conflicts,  helping 
when  needed  to  clarify  issues  and 
work  on  compromise/negotiatioa 

6.  Staff  Relationships  -  Staff 
should: 

•  greet  parents  warmly  and  see  them 
as  partners  in  the  program;  keep 
them  informed 

•  exhibit  support  for  each  other  by 
listening  and  responding  to  each 
other 

•  work  well  together  by  communi- 
cating frequently  and  being  clear 
about  who  is  responsible  for  which 
tasks 

7.  Stqff  Qualifications  -  These  are 
set  at  more  than  minimum. 

•  Activity  coordinators  directly  re- 
sponsible for  a  group  of  children  or 
youth  should  have  at  least  2  years 
of  academic  preparation  in  child 
development,  elementary  educa- 
tion, physical  education,  recreation 
or  related  field. 

•  Director  or  admimstrator  should 
have  appropriate  degrees  as  well  as 
at  least  3  years  of  direct  experi- 
ence. 

8.  Staff  Ratios  -  should  vary  from 
1:10  for  younger  children  to  1:13  for 
older  children.  Group  sizes  should  be 
small  enough  that  children  do  not  have 


long  waits  to  get  staif  help  or  to  use 
materials  and  equipment.  Small  group 
sizes  also  mean  that  children  are  not 
being  moved  about  like  large  herds. 

9.  Meeting  Staff  Needs  - 

•  Are  salaries  and  benefits  adequate 
to  be  able  to  bring  down  the  turn- 
over rate  to  at  least  below  the  na- 
tional average  of  40%? 

•  Are  the  staff  given  adequate  sup- 
port to  provide  quality  care  in  the 
program? 

•  Do  staffhave  adequate  time  to  con- 
sult with  the  director  and  with  other 
staff,  to  do  program  planning,  to 
set  up  space  and  activities,  to  com- 
municate with  parents,  and  to  evalu- 
ate  the  program  and  set  goals? 

•  Do  staffhave  adequate  opportuni- 
ties for  training  and  use  of  resource 
materials  and  books? 

•  Are  staff  meetings  satisfying  the 
range  of  staff  needs  for  j/iOblem 
solving  and  sorting  out  of  policies 
and  procedures? 

10.  Sense  of  Humor  -  '  Staff  main- 
tain a  sense  of  humor  as  they  imple- 
ment planned  activities."  Certainly 
humor  is  an  unmentioned  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful program.  <^ 
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LETTERS 


Coors  Responds  to 
SAN  Editorial 

fn  her  editorial,  "From  Kindergar- 
ten to  Coors",  Bonnie  Johnson  ex- 
pressed concern  about  SAC  profession- 
als being  clear  what  is  being  promoted 
by  the  alliances  and  connections  they 
make.  This  even  extended  to  SAC  news 
she  decided  to  include  or  leave  out  of 
SAN,  The  news  she  considered  censor- 
ing and  in  fact  delayed  reporting  was 
about  Coors  support  of  development  of 
quality  school-age  care  in  Colorado, 
The  connections  and  implied  promo- 
tion she  questioned  was  linking  liquor 
and  child  care.  The  National  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Alliance  accepted  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  Coors  for  a 
reception  at  last  year  s  conference ,  and 
Coors  beer  was  the  liquor  served. 

As  a  child  care  advocate,  I  know 
how  important  it  is  to  be  supportive  of 
the  business  community's  involvement 
in  child  care,  "Don*t  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  you'*  goes  the  expression.  As  pub- 
lisher, I  had  the  power  to  keep  the 
editorial  from  appearing  but  then  that 
too  would  become  censorship  of  ideas. 
The  editorial  ran  uncensored.  People 
responded. 


I  read,  with  some  surprise,  your  edi- 
torial in  the  July- August  1991  issue  of 
School-Age  NOTES  about  your  con- 
cerns on  accepting  a  brewery's  support 
of  an  NS  ACCA  conference.  I  believed 
the  SAC  community  understood  Coor's 
efforts  to  support  the  development  of 
quality  school-age  programs. 

When  Coors  asked  its  employees  in 
1986  about  then  child  care  needs,  the 
message  came  through  loud  and  clear 
...  employees  with  school-age  children 
were  having  great  difficulty  finding 
quality,  age-appropriate  and  accessible 
care  for  their  children  before  and  after 
the  school  day,  during  holidays  and 
vacations.  Offering  school-age  care  at 
the  brewery  is  impractical  for  the  many 
employees  who  live  throughout  the 


large  metro-Denver  area.  The  logical 
solution  for  them  is  to  have  quality 
programs  close  to  their  homes. 

To  support  these  employees,  there- 
fore, Coors  has  focused  its  child  care 
assistance  efforts  externally.  By  facili- 
tating the  development  of  quality 
school-agecareinour  employees*  com- 
munities, we  not  only  help  our  employ- 
ees but  also  positively  impact  all  work- 
ing parents  in  those  communities.  The 
Jefferson  County  School-Age  Child 
Care  Initiative,  which  facilitates  the 
development  of  school-based  SAC  in 
Jefferson  County,  is  one  such  facet  of 
Coors'  external  supports.  Since  the  start 
of  the  Initiative,  the  number  of  pro- 
grams in  the  County  has  doubled  with 
over  40  schools  offeritig  programs  at 
the  start  of  the  1991-92  school  year. 


""I  read,  with  some 
surprise,. --your  concerns 
about  accepting  a  brewery's 
support  of  an  NSACCA 
conference." 


Recognizing  the  value  of  training 
and  networking  for  our  own  employ- 
ees, we  believe  child  care  professionals 
derive  similar  benefits  at  conferences 
for  their  field  of  expertise.  By  support- 
ing these  conferences,  our  goal  is  to 
enbaoce  the  conference  for  those  at- 
tending and  to  encourage  others  to  take 
advantage  of  the  excellent  training  and 
networking  opportimities  such  a  con- 
ference provides.  Beyond  enhancing 
the  conferences,  we  also  want  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
child  care  providers  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  children. 

All  these  efforts  are  directed  toward 
adults.  We  never  convey  any  messages 
implying  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
by  children.  We  believe,  however,  that 
our  product  is  not  the  problem  —  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  9  out  of  10 
people  who  drink  do  so  safely  and 
responsibly.  Our  efforts  are  dhected  at 


solving  the  problems  associated  with 
alcohol  abuse  and  we  have  always 
strongly  recommended  moderation  and 
mature  use  of  our  product.  For  many 
years  child  care  providers  have  subsi- 
dized the  costs  of  caring  for  our  nation 's 
children  while  parents  work.  Caring 
for  oiu  children  is  a  responsibility  that 
needs  to  be  shared  by  all  .  . .  parents, 
government  and  businesses.  When 
shared,  everyone  wins  —  especially 
the  children.  Child  care  professionals 
piay  an  important  role  in  these  win-win 
relationships  through  positive  interac- 
tions and  encouragement  of  all  efforts 
to  improve  the  lives  of  America's  chil- 
dren and  families  including  the  chil- 
dren of  our  employees.  My  hope  is  that 
we  can  continue  to  work  together  to 
this  end. 

Nancy  Colligan 
Child  Care  Assistance 
Program  Manager 
Coors  Brewing  Company 
Golden,  Colorado 


Publisher' s  Comment:  There  should 
always  be  opportunities  to  stretch  the 
way  we  look  at  the  world;  to  challenge 
preconceived  ideas;  to  allow  new 
thoughts  to  enter  our  world  and  grow, 
A  controversial  editorial  probably  al- 
ways creates  an  issue  between  the  pub- 
lisher and  editor.  In  this  case  the  issue 
of  the  editor  initially  selectively  cen- 
soring the  publisher  s  information  and 
later  the  publisher  considering  censor- 
ing an  editorial  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  publisher  and  editor  are 
married  to  each  other.  What's  impor- 
tant is  that  in  the  end  thought  provok- 
ing opinions  have  been  exchanged. 
Comments  on  "From  Kindergarten  to 
Coors"  indicate  that  some  readers  had 
similar  concerns  about  this  issue  while 
others  disagreed  with  the  editorial, 
Sandy  Whittall,  Chairperson  of  the 
Colorado  Alliance  for  Quality  School- 
Age  Programs,feels  the  editorial  was  a 
"Yellow  Brick  Road"  view.  Her  rebut  - 
tal appear  sin  the  next  issue  of  SAN,  <#to 
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Handling  New 
School  Year 
Conflicts 

by  Rich  Scofield 

The  following  is  adapted from  a  1 981 
SAN  article. 

Often  the  types  of  situation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  that  pro- 
duce conflict  or  at  least  confusion  can 
be  prevented  through  planning  and 
through  consideration  of  the  children's 
developmental  levels. 

The  end  of  summer  and  begirming  of 
another  school  year  brings  several 
changes  to  school-age  programs. 

While  after-school  hours  are  not  as 
long  as  summer  days,  they  are  more 
intense.  Why  does  two  hours  feel  like 
eight  hours?  The  children  have  been 
confined  in  the  highly  siructtu'ed  sys- 
tem of  school  all  day.  They  have  been 
functioning  at  full  capacity  and  feeling 
the  pressure  to  succeed,  to  know  the 
right  answer,  and  to  "be  good".  In  addi- 
tion, they  often  have  had  little  time  to 
vent  their  built-up  energy. 

In  addition,  the  after  school  program 
represents  a  transition  from  one  place 
(school)  to  another  (your  program). 
Even  though  it  may  be  a  transition  the 
children  look  forward  to,  each  change 
can  cause  chaos  inside  a  child. 

New  enrollments  mean: 

•  helping  new  children  'fit-in''  with 
the  old  group.  Children  new  to  the  after 
school  program  are  experiencing  their 
second  new  group.  They  have  already 
struggled  with  new  school  year  fears 
and  getting  acquainted  with  new  chil 
dren,  a  new  teacher  and  a  new  environ 
ment  in  school.  They  need  sensitive 
caregivers  who  create  a  comfortable, 
enjoyable  space  that  lessens  their  fears 
and  confusion. 

•  a  reshuffling  of  the  social  "pecking 
order**.  In  some  situations  this  may  leac 
to  rough  play  or  fighting  to  see  who  is 
**on  top".  It  also  may  mean  the  children 
are  so  busy  putt? ng  energy  into  figuring 


out  the  social  order  that  they  don't  put 
their  energy  into  testing  limits  set  by 
adults* 

What  to  Do  for  New 
Children 

1.  Provide  a  "buddy  system".  Take 
advantage  of  the  school-age  child's 
desire  to  be  responsible  and  adult-like. 
Have  a  "helper"  be  responsible  for 
showing  the  new  child  around.  This 
might  be  an  opportunity  for  a  shy  child 
to  make  a  new  friend  or  feel  adult-like 
by  helping  a  younger  child. 

2.  Play  games  that  help  the  children 
(and  caregivers)  learn  all  the  new  names. 

3.  Take  advantage  of  their  list-mak- 
ing characteristics  and  have  them  make 
chaits  of  which  school  classrooms  the 
program  children  are  in. 

General  Tips  for  Everyone 

1.  Rules  are  kept  to  a  minimum  but 
consistently  enforced.  Eliminate  ambi- 
guity -  Make  sure  rules  are  clear  and 
consequences  of  not  following  them 
areunde'  stood.  Always  follow  through 
with  the  consequences.  Children  want 
reasonable  and  fair  limits  to  be  set  and 
enforced;  it  helps  them  feel  secure. 

2.  Plenty  of  "things  to  do"  are  made 
available.  Use  a  "suggestion  box"  to 
allow  the  children  opportunities  to  help 
in  planning  choices. 

3.  Children  can  make  choices  about 
both  what  is  available  and  what  they 
will  do.  Remember  developmentally 
the  middle  school  child  is  striving  to  be 
independent  and  feel  competent. 

4.  Children  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  their  choices.  If  they 
choose  one  art  project  they  need  to 
finish  it  before  proceeding  to  another 
This  is  harder  for  the  five  and  six  year 
olds  still  more  interested  in  starting 
things  than  finishing  them. 

5.  Children  know  what  to  expect  and 
when  to  expect  it.  Post  schedules  of 
activities  anu  special  events  for  the 
day,  week,  month. 


Discipline  Policy 
Questioned 

Tm  writing  because  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  a  piece  in  llie  May/June 
issue  of  School-Age  NOTES.  It  was 
the  "Sample  Policy  and  Procediae  for 
discharging  a  child  from  the  program". 
You  have  run  so  many  good  articles  on 
guidance  and  problem  solving  and  con- 
flict resolution,  I  was  shocked  to  read 
this  piece  which  proposed  dealing  witli 
disruptive  behavior  in  such  a  punitive 
fashion.  There  was  no  hint  of  reasoning 
with  the  child,  no  collaborative  prob- 
lem solving  with  the  parents,  no  in- 
volvement of  outside  consultants  to 
advise  staff  on  the  situation. 

I  also  found  it  alarming  that  someone 
would  suggest  involving  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  dealing  with  an  individual 
family.  This  practice  flies  in  the  face  of 
sound  Board  governance.  The  Board*s 
role  is  to  estabUsh  policy,  then  staff 
implements  policy.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  why  someone  would  want  to 
involve  the  Board  which  may  consist 
of  other  parents  in  a  confidential  situa- 
tion with  a  family.  That  could  be  very 
humiliating  for  the  family  involved  in 
the  "disciplinary  action." 

1  realize  that  this  is  an  extract  from  a 
bookpubUshed  by  School -Age  NOTES 
and  I  haven't  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  whole  book.  I  don't  want  to 
question  the  credibility  of  S-AN  (this  is 
the  first  time  I've  taken  strong  excep- 
tion to  anything  you've  published!), 
but  I  am  exU-emely  concerned  that  a 
program  might  take  a  policy  like  this 
and  think  it  an  appropriate  way  to  deal 
with  children  with  special  needs.  (I 
believe  children  who  exhibit  disruptive 
behavior  are  children  with  special 
needs.)  Our  policy  is  designed  to  en- 
able staff  to  include  children,  not  as  a 
way  to  exclude  them. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  great  work  you 
do.  The  publications  and  workshops 
have  done  wonders  for  oiu-  field. 
Linda  Sisson 
Kids  Club,  Edina.  MN 
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ACTIVITIES 


o 


o 


Building 

Cooperation  for  a 
New  School  Year 

One  of  the  major  tasks  children  have 
during  their  school-age  years  is  learn- 
ing how  to  get  along  with  peers  and 
adults  in  positive  ways.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  school  year  both  new 
students  and  old  may  have  to  reaquaint 
themselves  with  working  and  living 
together  m  the  after  school  program. 
The  following  activities  are  geared  to 
developing  positive,  cooperative  inter- 
actions. 

DISCOVERY  INTERVIEWS 

Children  break-up  into  groups  of 
three.  Each  takes  a  turn  being  the  inter- 
viewer, interviewee,  and  recorder. 
These  triads  become  a  way  for  students 
to  get  acquainted  with  each  other  plus 
cooperate  interviewing,answering,and 
recording  together  and  then  changing 
roles. 


The  completed  interviews  may  be 
used  to  put  together  a  mock  documen- 
tary video  series  on  your  program's 
school-agers  or  put  together  a  "Meet 
Your  Neighbors"  or  ''Hear  All  About 
It"  newsletter. 

The  interviews  can  be  recorded  by 
video,  tape  recorder  or  the  traditional 
pen  and  paper  recording  method.  The 
individual  triads  or  the  group  as  a  whole 
can  come  up  with  questions  for  the 
interviews.  Some  suggested  questions 
might  be: 

-  Where  and  when  were  you  bom? 

-  Where  do  you  live? 

-  Who  do  you  live  with? 


-  What  kind  of  place  do  you  live  in? 
[house,  apartment,  shared  shelter] 

-  What  are  the  things  you  like  to  do 
when  you  are  home? 

-  If  you  could  have  three  wi&bes, 
what  would  they  be? 

-  What's  your  favorite  color? 

-  Do  you  have  any  pets?  What  kind? 
Do  they  have  names? 

-  Do  you  have  any  brothers  or  sis- 
ters? Do  you  get  along? 

-  Is  your  parent  or  grandparent  strict? 

STRAW  TOWERS 

What  to  Do:  Divide  your  group  into 
teams  of  five  or  six  members.  Give 
each  team  three  boxes  of  plastic  straws 
and  one  roll  of  masking  tape.  Each  of 
the  different  teams  is  to  build  a  tower 
that  is  six  feet  tall  and  free  standing* 
This  means  it  can't  be  taped  to  any 
surface  but  must  stand  alone.  These  are 
the  only  instructions.  This  project  must 
be  completed  in  twenty  minutes. 

Talk  About  (after  groups  have  com- 
pleted towers) 

1.  How  did  your  group  plan  together 
before  building  the  tower? 

2.  Which  people  in  your  group  acted 
as  leaders? 

3.  How  well  did  the  group  work  to- 
gether? 

-  Who  in  your  group  became  an- 
gry or  frustrated? 

-  Who  in  your  group  quit  working 
and  just  watched? 

-  Who  continued  to  help  until  the 
job  was  done? 

4.  How  was  your  behavior  in  the 
group  -  helpful  or  unhelpful  for 
the  group's  overall  success? 

TUG  OF  PEACE 

Materials  Needed:  long,  strong  rope, 
tied  to  make  a  circle 

What  to  Do:  Lay  rope  on  floor.  Have 
children  sit  around  circle  and  grab  hold 
of  the  rope.  Direct  children  to  pull 
themselves  to  a  standing  position  by 
pulling  on  the  rope.  If  everyone  coop 
erates  by  pulling  at  the  same  time, 
everyone  can  stand  up  together  and 
everyone  wins.  If  someone  falls,  every 


one  loses.  Use  a  signal  (1 , 2, 3,  GO!) 
adapted  from  Q^eative  Conflict  Reso- 


COOPERATIVE 

HIDEANID-SEEK 

What  to  Do:  Two  children,  holding 
hands,  aie  **it." 
Everyone  else  hid.*s. 
Each  time  a  person  is  found  by  "it", 
they  join  hands  and  become  part  of  "it", 
searching  for  the  rest. 

This  game  takes  a  lot  of  cOvOperation 
to  get  **it"  going  m  one  direction. 

adapted  from  Cooperative  Sports  and 
Games  UqoL  p.  64 


These  activities  have  been  adapted 
from  1984  and  1985  issues  of  SAN,  <^to 


GREEN  NOTES 


Recycled  photocopier  paper  and 
recycled  yellow  legal  pads  (actually 
a  gray  color  that  is  100%  recycled 
paper)  are  now  available.  Check  your 
local  discount  office  supply  store 
such  as  Office  Warehouse  or  Office 
Town. 

Each  ton  of  100%  recycled  post- 
consumer  paper  saves  17trees,9000 
gallons  of  water,  4100  kwh  of  elec- 
tricity, reduces  pollution  by  60% 
and  releases  no  harmful  dioxin. 

ACTIVITY!  Can  your  children 
figure  out  how  many  pounds  of  pa- 
per their  school  uses  each  year?  If  it 
were  all  recycled,  how  many  trees, 
gallons  of  water,  and  kwh  of  elec- 
tricity would  it  save? 

This  is  the  fu*st  issue  of  School- 
Age  NOTES  on  recycled  paper.  It  is 
not  100%  recycled,  although  that  is 
our  goal.  Our  note  pads  and  photo- 
copier paper  will  be  50%  or  100% 
recycled  paper  when  re-used  paper 
is  not  appropriate,  cf^ 

REDUCE  -  REUSE 
RECYCLE 
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Unsafe  Child  Care 
Expose  Frightens 
Parents  and 
Providers 

The  following  letter  to  members  of 
The  National  Assciation  of  Child  Care 
Resource  and  Referral  Agencies 
(NACCRRA)  is  reprinted  with  permis- 
sion. It  was  a  response  to  ABC*  s  PRIME 
TIME  UVE  TV  show.  Portions  have 
been  edited  and  comments  added  in 
brackets. 

Dear  NACCRRA  Member: 

TheJmie21J991  segment  of  PRIME 
TIME  LIVE  showed  undercover  fool- 
age  of  children  in  unsafe  child  care 
settmgs  with  too  few  adults,  babies  ui 
car  seats  for  the  entire  day  and  children 
ignored  and  not  fed.  [Although  the  show 
focused  on  the  misu-eatment,  neglect, 
and  unhealthy  child  care  practices  with 
infants  and  preschoolers,  school-agers 
were  shown  in  a  bare  environment  shov  - 
ing  and  kicking  each  other.]  It  was 
painful  to  watch,  exuemely  frightening 
to  parents,  and  not  a  balanced  picture 
about  child  care,  but  it  captiu'ed  public 
attention  about  the  acute  shortage  of 
good  child  care  in  this  country. 

The  NACCRRA  phone  number  aired 
at  the  end  of  the  show.  We  spent  the 
next  five  days  responding  to  parent's 
requests  for  assistance.  We  received 
more  than  3,500  calls  from  across  the 
country.  Parents  said  they  had  been 
calling  for  days.  They  were  afraid,  an- 
gry am*  wanted  more  information  about 
child  care  m  their  community. 

The  show  had  the  secouJ  highest 
rating  of  any  PRIME  TIME  LIVE  pro- 
gram and  the  strong  response  at  the 
studio  from  listeners  pushed  the  station 
to  do  a  foUow-up  piece  the  next  week. 
It  seemed  that  everyone  was  discussing 
the  show. 

The  powerful  impact  of  this  show 
presents  us  with  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  to  deUver  a  message  to  par- 
ents and  to  the  public  at  large  about 


quality  child  care.  We  have  prepared 
the  following  list  of  suggestions  to  help 
you  in  your  follow-up  efforts. 

SOME  SUGGESTED  STEPS 

StrengtheD  Your  Message  to  Par*- 
ents 

IWhile  the  following  was  for  resource 
<fe  referral  agencies  to  use  with  par- 
ents, you  can  share  these  suggestions 
with  parents  who  inquire  about  your 
program.  It  is  good  PR  for  you  to  share 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
parent  The  suggestions  areparticularly 
important  for  inf ami  toddler  and  pre- 
school care  but  can  appy  to  school-age 
as  well,] 

Before  enrolling  your  child: 

-  Don't  leave  your  child  in  any  pro- 
gram that  you  have  not  visited  more 
than  once.  Make  an  unannounced  visit. 

-  Spend  substantial  time  when  you 
visit  and  come  at  different  times  of  the 
day.  Observe  the  staff  who  will  care  for 
your  child. 

-  Insist  that  you  spend  lime  at  the 
center  with  your  child  when  you  enroll 
your  child. 

-  Ask  for  the  names  of  the  parents. 
Spcal^  10  them  before  you  decide  to 
enroll. 

-  Ask  to  see  copies  of  licenses,  cer- 
tificates, and  staff  qualifications. 

After  enrolling  vour  child: 

-  Make  an  unannounced  visit  during 
the  day. 

-  Speak  with  other  parents  about  the 
program. 

-  Get  involved  with  the  program, 
volunteer  for  a  field  trip  or  to  spend 
time  in  the  classroom. 

-  Communicate  regularly  with  you 
child's  caregiver. 

[The  following  suggestions  are  ideas 
for  advocacy] 
Begin  Political  Action  ... 

Urge  parents  to  make  theii'  voice  heard 
in  the  community.  The  message  is 
simple,  1  need  quaUty  affordable  child 
care  to  allow  me  to  work,  etc.  Parents 
can  phone  their  elected  officials. 
Encourage  Employers  to  Help  ... 


Develop  strategies  for  working  witii 
employers  in  your  community  to  urge 
them  to  allow  parents  to  lake  time  off  to 
"check  out"  and  keep  checking  out  the 
child  care  they  use.  Help  them  to  get 
publicity  for  being  a  "family  friendly" 
employer. 

Urge  the  Press  to  Pay  Attention  ... 

Contact  ttie  local  subsidiaries  for  ABC 
and  the,  other  major  networks.  Con- 
vince them  of  the  urgency  of  the  crisis 
we  are  facing.  Ask  them  to  do  follow- 
up  pieces  on  helping  parents  choose  on 
the  value  of  good  child  ^are  and  what 
needs  to  happen  in  your  community. 

Urge  parents  to  make  phone  calls 
making  these  requests  as  well. 
Work  with  Providers  .  . 

Talk  to  providers  to  help  tliem  to  be 
comfortable  with  parents  visiting  of- 
ten. Urge  them  to  encourage  parents  to 
do  so. 

Use  the  Message  from  PRIME  TIME 
LIVE  ....  '^Children  are  at  risk  in 
bad  child  care" 

Use  this  message  to  bring  pressure  on 
elected  officials  who  seek  to  balance 
budgets  on  the  backs  of  children  limit- 
ing public  subsidy  dollars,  eliminating 
training  funds  and  threatening  licens- 
ing. 

LET  U  S  HEAR  WHAT  YOU  HAVE 
DONE  AND  HOW  THE  MEDIA 
HELPED  YOUR  CAMPAIGN. 

Urgently  Yours, 

Nancy  Kolben, 
President 

Tutti  Sherlock, 
Executive  Coordinator 

NACCRA 

2116  Campus  Dr.  Southeast 
Rochester,  MN  55904 
(507)287-2220.  ^ 
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New  Federal 
Dollars 

by  Charles  Peko 

All  types  of  school-age  programs 
must  get  an  even  chance  to  attract  cli- 
ents with  the  new  federal  dollars.  The 
Bush  administration  has  proposed  regu- 
lation for  both  the  $700  million  Child 
Care  &  Development  Block  Grant 
(CCDBG)  and  $300  million  Title  I V-A 
child  care  for  families  at  risk  of  welfare 
dependency  without  day  care  subsi- 
dies. The  regs  suess  parental  choice 
and  state  that  in  most  cases,  parents 
must  be  offered  vouchers  and  be  able  to 
choose  any  type  of  care  they  want:  in 
schools,  family  day  care,  religious  in- 
stitutions, non-profits  or  for-profits. 

Proposed  regs  for  both  programs 
stress  that  states  may  not  regulate  pro- 
viders getting  these  subsidies  any  more 
stringently  than  they  regulate  any  other 
providers  in  a  given  class  of  care.  If 
states  apply  stricter  standards  to  pro- 
viders getting  public  funds  than  they  do 
to  any  other  programs,  they  couldn't 
apply  the  stricter  regs  to  programs 
wh^^e  only  government  support  came 
from  the  new  federal  money.  And  no 
regs  could  effectively  limit  parents' 
choice  of  type  of  provider:  a  require- 
ment that  family  day  care  homes  be 
equipped  with  sprinkler  systems,  for 
instance,  would  probably  eliminate 
most  homes,  and  therefore  would  be 
invalid.  And  parents  could  choose  any 
legal,  unregulated  care  —  if  a  state 
exempts  church  centers  from  regula- 
tion, states  would  have  to  honor  vouch- 
ers to  such  programs. 

The  proposed  regs  say  little  specifi- 
cally about  school-age  care.  The  stat- 
ute allows  subsidies  for  children  through 
age  1 2,  but  HHS  expanded  it  in  the  case 
of  children  with  disabilities  through  18 
or  19  (depending  on  state  definition  of 
"dependent  child").  The  CCDBG  regs 
also  note  that  states  could  set  different 
eligibility  requirements  for  school-age 
subsidies  than  they  do  for  preschool 
slots. 


The  House  of  Representatives 
couldn't  come  up  with  money  to  in- 
crease spending  on  school-age  care  for 
next  year.  It  passed  an  appropriations 
bill  for  Fiscal  Year  92  (which  starts 
Oct.  1)  that  doesn't  even  keep  up  with 
inflation  for  school-age  support. 


Parents  must  be  offered 
vouchers  and  be  able  to 
choose  any  type  of  care  they 
want. 


For  the  new  Child  Care  &  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant,  the  bill  would  ap- 
propriate $850  million  but  pay  it  by 
reducing  the  FY  9 1  appropriation  from 
$731,925  million  to  $587  million  and 
shifting  the  funds  to  the  next  year. 
SLace  the  FY  91  funds  aren't  available 
until  September  1991,  no  one  will  no- 
tice the  shift.  The  move  is  designed  to 
help  juggle  the  books  on  the  federal 
budget  and  keep  FY  91  outlays  under 
the  ceiling  mandated  by  budget  law. 

For  other  entitlements,  the  bill  will 
keep  spending  at  the  necessary  levels: 
$2.8  billion  for  the  Social  Services 
Block  Grant,  $433  million  for  Family 
Support  Act  child  care  (including  Job 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Train- 
ing and  Transitional  Child  Care),  and 


$300  million  for  the  At-Risk  child  care 
program. 

And  the  Dependent  Care  B  lock  Grant 
used  for  before-and-after  school  pro- 
grams would  get  the  same  funding  level 
as  FY  91,  $13,175  mUlion. 

The  Child  Care  Licensing  &  Improve- 
ment Grant  to  states  licensing  activities 
and  provider  training  would  get  $25 
million,  though  $50  million  is  autho- 
rized. This  new  program  replaces  a 
similar  $  1 2  million  program  authorized 
under  the  Fanodly  Support  Act  that  ex- 
pired in  FY  9L 

Editor  s  Notes: 

Good  news  for  churches  and  family 
dayhome^:  Qualifying  families  can  use 
new  child  care  dollars  for  care  in  ex- 
empt and/or  legal-but-unregulated 
church,  school,  or  family  day  homes. 

Good  news  for  all  SAC  programs: 
The  Dependent  Care  BlockGrantwhich 
has  funded  SAC  start-up  grants,  con- 
ferences, training  institutes,  and  re- 
sources across  the  50  states  is  to  con- 
tinue at  same  funding  level. 

Bad  news  for  earlv  adnlexcent  pro- 


grams: They  are  the  big  loser  as  the 
new  Federal  parent  subsidies  are  lim- 
ited to  children  12  and  under  except  for 
children  with  disabilities.  In  the  At- 
Riskprograms  the  age  exemption  is  for 
children  under  court  supervision.  <^ 
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New  Documents  for 
Quality  Care 

Project  Home  Safe  has  three  free  publi- 
cations now  available  for  SAC  programs. 
All  are  excellent  and  should  be  on  every 
program's  book  shelf. 

•  Developmentallv  Appropriate  Practice 
in  School -Age  Child  Care  Programs 

•  Quality  Criteria  for  School-Ape  Child 
Care  Programs 

•  ''Matching  School- Age  Child  Care  with 
Your  Child's  Needs"  [for  parents] 

Write  to  AlS-Wbirlpool  Corp.,  PO  Box 
405,  St.  Joseph.  MI  49085.  There  wiU  be 
only  one  printing  of  these  publications. 
Thus  only  one  free  copy  of  each  may  be 
requested.  However,  programs  have  per- 
mission to  photocopy  multiple  copies  for 
distribution  to  staff  or  parents. 

Assessing  School- Age  Child  Care  Qual- 
ity developed  by  the  Wellesley  SACC 
Project  v'ill  be  an  in-depth  program  evalu- 
ation tool.  It  is  still  in  the  draft  stage; 
however,  you  can  get  on  the  list  to  be 
notifiedof  availability  by  writing  to:  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Project,  Center  for  Re- 
search on  Women,  Wellesley  College, 


WeUesley,  MA  02181. 

Children's  Television 
Workshop  Launches  Kits 
for  SAC 

*Tbe  AfterSchool  Adventure  Kits  [TM]'* 
come  in  2  sets  the  "5-2-1  CONTACr[TM] 
Action  Kit"  includes  5  VHS  theme  tapes 
showing  the  science  in  space,  sports,  archi- 
tecture, detectives  and  other  "stuff;  1  leader 
tape;  100  double-sided  Game  and  Activity 
Cards  for  $65  plus  $7  S&H 

The  "Square  One|TM]  Supeikit"  includes 
ten  1 5-minute  VHS  video  tapes  covering 
geometry,  problem  solving,  place  value, 
patterns,  estimation;  follow-up  games  and 
activities;  group  leader  guide;  group  leader 
video.  Contact  for  brochure  or  more  infor- 
mation: Children's  Television  Workshop, 
Dept.  SACC,  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New  York, 
NY  10023.212-496-5300 

FREE  Catalogs 

Must  bave^'  catalogs  for  all  SAC  pro- 
grams; 

—  NAEYC  Early  Childhood  Resource 
Cat.  -  800-424-2460 


—  Gryphon  House  Early  Childhood 
Teacher  Resources  -  800-638-0928 

—  Redleaf  Press  (formeriy  Toys  n' 
Things)  Resources  for  Early  Childhood 
Professionals  -  800-423-8309 

Other  related  catalogs: 

—  KIDSRIGHTS  Catalog  -  books, 
games,  videos  on  children  and  youth  issues 
such  as  self-esteem, divorce&slepfaniilics. 
death  &  dying,  diugs,  abuse  -  800-892- 
KIDS 

—  FREE  SPIRIT  PUBLISHING  Self- 
Help  for  Kids  Catalog  -  books  and  materi- 
als for  children  aiKl  youth  and  tiic  adults 
who  woric  with  them  on  life  skills,  self- 
esteem,  unique  activities,  having  special 
needs  -  800-735-7323 

—  Front  Row  Experience's  Innovative 
Curriculum  Guidebooks  and  Materials 
Catalog  -  apolpourri  of  books,  materials  & 
equipment  for  use  wiili  school-agcrs  as 
well  as  preschoolers  including  parachutes 
and  books  on  parachute  games,  tumbling 
mats,  Porl-A-Cort  Basketball  Goals  and 
movement  education  books. 

—  Research  Press  Catalog  -  counseling, 
parent  training,  behavior  management,  spe- 
cial education  -  217-352-3273  d4b 
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ALL  DAY  PROGRAMMING  IDEAS 


) 


A  big  difference  exists  between  runninvg  a 
program  after  schnol  for  school-age  child- 
ren and  running  a  program  all  day  (10 
hours  long ! ) . 

1.  On  a  full  day  the  children  arrive  spo- 
radically one  or  two  at  a  time  (instead 
of  20  or  more  -  boom! ) 

2.  The  children  tend  to  be  more  subdued 
(rather  than  full  of  pent-up  energy 
from  being  quiet  in  school). 

3.  The  pace  of  workers  and  children  alike 
is  si ower >    There  is  time  to  do  more 
without  rushing. 

4.  There  may  be  anticipation  for  a  special 
event:  field  trip  to  museum,  bowling, 
roller  or  ice  skating,  an  all-day  pic- 
nic with  swim  at  the  pool,  an  indoor 
"camp-out." 

5.  Many  times  the  switch  to  all  day  is  un- 
expected and  with  very  little  notice 
(because  of  snow,  high  temperatures, 
energy  shortages,  teacher  strikes). 

KOOSTER  Club  activities  (Kids  Out  Of 
School  Today)  is  the  special  name  used 
by  Champaign  (IL)  Park  District.  Because 
many  parents  have  adequate  arrangements 
for  children  after  and  before  school  but 
not  for  a  full  day,  the  Kooster  Club 
includes  children  who  are  not  regular 
after  school  enrol  lees.    Regular  enrol- 
lees  do  get  first  priority,  but  any  re- 
maining slots  may  be  filled  by  non 
regulars . 

Special  events  requiring  planning 
but  no  reservations  are:  a  bus 
trip  to  a  local  college,  indoor 
camp  out,  mapmaking  of  neighbor- 
hood, preparing  an  ethnic  meal 


(prepare  menu,  go  food  shopping  and 
cook  all  in  one  day),  plan  and  put 
on  a  puppet  show  or  play. 

For  occasional  full  days  (vs  every  day  as 
in  summer),  keep  the  program  more  struc- 
tured.   This  helps  the  children  know  what 
is  expected  and  reduces  out-of-bounds  be- 
havior.   Still  include  many  choices. 

Line  up  volunteers  to  help.    This  could 
include  senior  citizens  or  teen-age  sib- 
lings.   Arrange  for  a  volunteer  who  can 
be  called  on  at  the  last  minute  to  share 
a  talent  of  theirs  - 

playing  the  dulcimer  or  bagpipe 

quilting 

clowning 

pottery 

gymnastics  or  aerobic  dancing 
mechanic  -  change  oil  in  car 

-  drain  radiator  &  add  anti- 

freeze 

-  show  how  engine  works 
teach  another  language 

put  on  a  radio  show 

Have  a  special  box  which  contains  mater- 
ials used  only  for  unexpected  full  days: 

board  games 

story  tapes 

hand  puppets  (without  eyes,  nose, 
clothes,  etc.)  and  materials  to  com- 
plete puppets 


supplies  to  make  play- 
dough  (do  you  ever  have 
enough?) 
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ACTIVITIES 


TRADITIONS 


During  this  time  of  year  we  are  very 
aware  of  traditions  -  -  from  football 
games  to  whole  cities  decorated  in 
colored  lights.    However,  traditions  can 
be  used  year-round  in  planning  activities 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  the  con- 
cept of  tradition  because  there  are  so 
many  obvious  community  and  family  tradi- 
tions the  children  can  see  taking  place. 

Once  they  have  an  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  tradition    have  them  think 
about  other  traditions  both  community 
wide  (Fourth  of  July)  and  within  their 
family  (summer  trip  to  grandparents)  that 
occur  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

-  Make  lists  of  the  traditions  of  your 
child  care  program  and  the  elemen- 
tary school  the  children  attend, 

-  What  are  the  different  individual 
family  traditions?    Does  anyone 
remember  when  or  how  they  got 
started? 


The  New  Year  is  a  good  time  to  start  a 
Birthday  Board  and  create  a  new  tradi- 
tion! 

Birthday  Board 

Set  aside  a  bulletin  board  or  wall  to 
display  all  the  children's  pictures  plus 
the  following  information  for  each  child: 

Birthdate  Birth  Stone  Birth  Flower,. 

,, Astrological  Sign  Best  Surprise  on 

a  Birthday  Birthday  Traditions  (special 

place,  cake,  etc.)    Have  children  list 
what  they  like  best  about  themselves  and 
other  self-esteem  activities  (see  self- 
concept  ideas  in  Jan/Feb  '82  and  July/ 
Aug  '82  issues) 

NOTE:    Be  sensitive  to  each  family's 
values  and  situation.    Some  families  may 


place  more  emphasis  on  birthdays  than 

others.    However,  birthdays  can  be  used 

  to  reaffirm  a  child's  own  "special ness" , 

++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 


WHERE,  OH  WHERE,  HAS  MY  SCHOOL-AGE  NOTES  GONE? 
Where,  oh  where  can  it  be? 
With  activities,  resources,  and  conference  dates. 
Where,  oh  where  can  it  be? 

Oops!  With  the  expansion  from  6  to  12  issues  a  year,  a 
new  desktop  publishing  format,  and  a  change  in  staff, 
we  fen  behind  on  our  production  schedule.    Your  October 
issue  is  on  the  way.    November  will  be  close  behind. 
December  and  January  are  in  the  works.    Each  will  be 
filled  with  the  timely  information  you've  come  to  expect 
from  School -Age  NOTES. 

As  a  thank  you  for  your  patience,  we  are  sending  you 
this  bonus  issue.    We  put  together  this  one-time 
special  issue  to  show  you  how  much  we  appreciate  you. 
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FOR  CAREGIVERS  ONLY 

10  TIPS  FOR  PLANNING  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Organize  and  arrange  materials  and 
supplies  to  make  them  easily  access- 
ible.   Organize  materials  by  type  such  as 
manipulatives,  art,  music,  etc.  both 
inside  the  classroom  and  in  storage  areas. 
Place  materials  in  containers  for  storage 
such  as  plastic  tubs  or  sturdy  boxes  and 
label  with  masking  tape  and  magic  marker. 

2.  Set-up  classroom  so  children  can  work 
independently.    Have  clearly  marked 

open  shelves  or  drawers  for  paper,  scis- 
sors, crayons,  paste,  other  craft  mater- 
ials, board  games,  manipulative  materials, 
puzzles  etc.    List  activity  ideas  in  each 
interest  area  to  "spark"  ideas  to  do  for 
children  to  work  on  independently.  For 
non-readers  use  pictures  or  symbols  (with 
words  underneath)  to  indicate  the  activi- 
ty.   (Example:  In  the  Quiet  Corner  put 
up  an  old  puzzle  part,  a  picture  of  a 
book,  and  a  drawing  of  someone  with  ear- 
phones on.)    See  pages  4  &  5  for  lists  of 
activity  ideas  that  can  be  placed  in 
appropriate  areas. 

3.  Have  a  mental  list  of  "spontaneous", 
no  plan,  no  material  activities  -  see 

page  5  for  examples.    Use  these  for  "tran- 
sition and  waiting  times"  such  as  before 
the  school  bus  comes  in  the  morning, 
while  everyone  is  getting  ready  for  group 
meeting  or  snack,  or  while  waiting  for 
some  to  finish  cleaning  up. 

4.  Vary  the  pace,  setting  and  type  of 
activity.      PACE  -  Intersperse  active 

events  with  quiet  ones.    SETTING  -  Bring 
the  paint  easel  outdoors  and  build  a 
clubhouse  indoors.    TYPE  -  Plan  your 
choices  of  activities  to  include  sports, 
art,  cooking,  music,  woodworking,  sewing, 
dramatic  play,  science,  etc. 

5.  Provide  enough  choices,  interest 
centers  and  "activity  places"  to 

allow  everyone  to  have  something  to  do 
even  if  it  is  "to  do  nothing"  in  the 
quiet  corner.    Problems  occur  when  there 
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aren't  enough  nhings  to  do"  or  places 
to  be  for  everyone. 

6.  Always  have  creative  materials  avail- 
able: paint,  paper,  crayons,  play- 
dough,  musical  instruments. 

7 .  Always  have  structured  materials 
available:  Legos,  playtiles,  puzzles. 

8.  Demonstrate  each  part  of  any  new 
activity,  game  etc.    Let  them  practice 

the  parts  individually.    (Exampi e  : "head- 
ing" or  "kneeing"  the  ball  in  soccer) 

9.  Show  an  example  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  any  craft  activity.  This 

gives  them  a  visual  goal. 

10.  Break  activities  or  projects  into 
small  steps  that  are  easily  completed 

the  same  day.  Providing  individual  small 
steps  such  as  drawing  the  plans,  collect- 
ing the  materials  needed,  pasting,  and 
painting  allows  children  to  work  at  their 
-  own  pace  and  to  have  easy  stopping  points 
when  it  is  time  to  finish  up  or  to  go 
home . 

4.4.+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++ 

With  all  the  planning  for  the  period 
before  the  end-of-the-year  holidays,  not 
much  thought  is  put  into  the  first  week  or 
two  of  the  new  year.    This  can  be  one  of 
the  children's  most  needy  times.    Not  only 
are  they  recuperating  from  the  disruption 
of  their  school  and  home  routines  but  they 
may  have  to  deal  with  many  mixed  feelings. 
The  routines  of  the  program,  and  some  one- 
to-one-adult  child  interactions  will  help. 

Our  thanks  to  Nancy  Ledbetter  for  sharing 
her  ideas  on  organizing  and  setting  up 
program  areas. 
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ACTIVITIES 


WHAT  TO  DO  NEXT 


tIERE  IS  A  LIST  OF  SOME  FAVORITE  SCHOOL'- AGE  ACTIVITIES . 
FAVORITE  IDEAS  AND  MORE  AND  MORE  AND  MORE  


IT  IS  ONLY  A  BEGINNING!     ADD  YOUR 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Painting  -  finger^  brush,  string 

Play  Dough 

Clay 

Ceramics 
Paper  Mache 

Needle  Work  (use  plastic  sheets  in  craft 
stores  as  well  as  Target,  K-Mart 
Wool  worths) 

Basket  Weaving 

Paper  Airplanes 

Mapmaking 

Neighborhoods  from  small  cans  and  boxes 

Crayon  Etchings 

Weaving 

Mask  and  Costume  Making 

Kite  Making 

Sewing 

Knitting 

Crocheting 

Tie  Dying 

Batiking 


OTHER 

Growing  plants 
Cooking 
Gardening 
Race-car  Making 

Health  Awareness  -  teach  real  skills 

-  How  to  use  and  read  thermometer 

-  First-aid 

-  CPR  (Cardio  Pulmonary  Resuscitation) 
Publish  newspaper 

Learn  another  communication  method 

-  Sign  language 

-  Braille 

-  Morse  Code 
Field  Trips 

X-Ray  Dept.  -  local  hospital 
Computer  Office 

TV  and/or  radio  station  or  newspaper 
office 

Local  campus  (high  school  and/or 
college) 

A  real  dairy  where  cows  are  milked 


GAMES  WITH  RUlES 

Dodge  Ball 
Kick  Ball 
Hockey  Pockey 

Playing  Cards  -  Concentration, 
Fish,  I  Doubt  It,  Slap  Jack 
Eights,  Rummy,  Hearts, 
Solitaire 

Board  Games 
Monopoly 

Boggle,  Scrabble 

Life 

Clue 

Checkers,  Chinese  Checkers 

Jackstraws 

Chess 

Tic-Tac-Toe 

Bingo 
Treasure  Hunt 
Scavenger  Hunt 
Marbles 
Jump  Rope 
Soccer 
Badminton 
Volleyball 
Jacks 

ACTIVITIES  WITHOUT  RULES 


Dramatic  Play 
Singing 

Playing  Instruments 
Dancing 

Collecting  seeds, 
things,  wooden 
cards,  jokes 

Surveys 

Puppet  Shows 

House  of  Cards 

House  of  Crayons 


War,  Go 
Crazy 
Twenty-one, 


string,  rocks, 
things,  balls, 


soft 
baseball 


PAPER  AND  PENCIL  GAMES 


Scribble 
Sprouts 
Hangman 
Tic-Tac-Toe 


Crosswords 
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WHAT  TO  DO  NEXT    CQnt , 


ACTIVITIES  WITHOUT  PROPS  OR  PLANNING 


MENTAL  GAMES 


Charades 

Red  Light,  Green  Light 
Mother  May  I 
Simon  Says 
Seven  Up 

Animal,  Mineral,  Vegetable 
Hide  and  Seek 


Alphabet 
Gossip 
Who  am  I? 
Twenty  Questions 
Guess  the  Number 


THE  RIDDLE  TREE 


PURPOSE:  To  encourage  joy  in  reading. 
MATERIALS  NEEDED: 

-  Book  of  Riddles 

-  Cardboard 

-  Poster  Board 

-  Firm  colored  paper 

-  Magic  markers 

-  Pens,  typewriter  (optional) 

-  Glue,  Scotch  paper 

-  Scissors 

-  String,  yarn,  fishing  line 

-  One-hole  puncher 

DIRECTIONS: 

1.  Make  a  tree  with  many  bare 
branches.    (You  may  use  a  small  natural 
tree  limb  or  a  tree  cut  out  of  stiff 
cardboard. ) 

2.  Secure  tree  by  placing  bottom  in 
playdough  or  a  can  filled  with  pebbles. 

3.  Make  cards  for  riddles:    trace  and 
cut  out  green,  orange,  red  and  brown 
leaves  for  autumn,  snowf lakes  for  winter, 
bells,  balls,  apples,  stars,  turkeys,  or 
children's  hands  for  other  season  holi- 
days and  celebrations. 

4.  Type  or  print  one  riddle  on  one 
side  of  each  card  and  the  answer  on  the 
reverse  side.    Make  as  many  as  needed  for 
your  tree. 

5.  Suspend  riddle  cards  from  tree 
branches  using  string,  yarn,  fishing  line. 


NOTE: 

Children  8  years  and  older  will  enjoy 
making  this  with  some  assistance  from  you. 
Children  under  8  years  of  age  will  enjoy 
helping  you  make  this. 

Replace  riddle  cards  with  new  riddles. 
Children  tire  of  old  riddles. 
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ACTIVITIES 


CHANUKAH 

Also  called  Festival  of  Lights,  this  Jew- 
ish holiday  celebrates  the  winning  of  a 
fight  for  religious  freedom  2000  years 
ago.    Celebration  begins  Dec,  2  this  year 
and  lasts  8  days.    One  candle  is  lit  each 
day  and  candles  are  kept  in  a  special 
candle  holder  called  a  menorah. 

Special  Activities 

Make  a  menorah,  candles,  a  driedel  cake 
and  a  paper  dreidel  (spinning  top). 

ST.  lucia's  day 

This  Swedish  celebration  or  Festival  of 
Lights  is  on  Dec.  13th.    Lucia  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  saint  that  brings  in  the 
Christmas  season  and  the  longer,  colder 
days  of  winter.    Swedish  tradition  is 
that  the  children  serve  a  breakfast  of 
cat-shaped  buns  with  raisin  eyes  and 
coffee  to  their  parents.    One  daughter 
wears  a  crown  of  evergreens  and  candles 
and  carries  the  food  on  a  tray. 

Special  Activities 

Make  cat-shaped  buns  with  raisin  eyes. 
Make  real  candles  and  paper  crowns  with 
candles. 

Act  out  this  tradition  as  a  play  and 
serve  buns  and  coffee  or  cocoa  to  the 
audience. 

BOXING  DAY 

Wrapping  Christmas  boxes  to  give  to  pub- 
lic servants  on  Dec.  26th  is  a  tradition 
in  England, 

Special  Activities 

Make  a  list  of  "public  servants"  and 

decide  what  gifts  to  give  them. 
Make  small  gifts  (cookies,  candles,  clay 

statues,  book  marks,  coupons  for  free 

car  wash). 
Make  your  own  wrapping  paper. 
Wrap  and  give  gifts.    Be  sure  and  say: 

"Happy  Boxing  Day!". 


KWANZA 

An  Afro-American  celebration,  Kwanza 
means  first  fruits  and  begins  Dec.  26th, 
lasting  seven  days.    Each  day  a  gift  of 
idea  is  talked  about  and  celebrated.  One 
candle  is  lit  each  day.    On  the  seventh 
day,  small  gifts  are  given  and  a  big 
feast  is  shared.    Ideas  thought  about 
are:  Dec.  26  -  unity;  Dec.  27  -  self- 
determination;    Dec.  28  -  group  effort; 
Dec.  29  -  group  economics;  Dec.  30  - 
creativity;  Dec.  31  -  purpose;  Jan.  1  - 
faith. 

Special  Activities 

Invit=*  a  guest  who  has  celebrated  Kwanza 

to  share  the  ideas,  songs  and  dances. 
Make  candles. 

Find  out  why  first  fruits  is  important 

to  this  celebration. 
Have  a  Kwanza  feast. 

POSADAS 

This  is  a  Mexican  or  Spanish  American 
celebration  of  the  Advent  Season  -  the 
coming  of  Christmas.    It  begins  December 
16th.    Families,  neighborhoods  and  even 
the  whole  community  may  be  involved. 
Posadas  means  lodging.    Families  act  out 
the  traditional  story  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
(parents  of  Jesus)  seeking  lodging  in 
Bethlehem  before  Jesus  was  born.  Two 
children  carry  statues  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
from  house  to  house  seeking  a  place  to 
stay.    At  each  house,  the  lights  are 
aut  and  the  couple  is  sent  away.    At  the 
last  house,  the  lights  come  on  and  the 
children  are  invited  in.    Singing  and 
music  playing  are  often  a  part  of  the 
search  for  lodging. 

Special  Activities 

Make  clay  statues  of  Mary  and  Joseph. 

Create  a  village  of  Bethlehem. 

Do  a  play  of  this  special  Mexican  cele- 
bration.   Have  a  feast  at  Liie  last 
"house." 

Make  a  nativity  scene  out  of  cardboard. 


"hay,"  clay  figurines. 

**Cbeck  out  I  CAN  MAKE  A  RAINBO^'^,  BIG  BOOK  OF  RECIPES  FOR  FUN,  KIDS'  KITCHEN  TAKEOVER^ 
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ACTIVITIES 

MARBELOUS  GIFT  BAGS/PAPER 


WHATtS  NEEDED. 

large  pan  (13"  x  10"  or  longer) 
on-based  paint  -  a  variety  of  colors 
water 

plain  white  paper  or  paper  bags 
turpentine  or  paint  thinner  (for  thinning 
paints  and  for  clean-up) 
wooden  or  plastic  stick  (for  stirring) 


HAND  OR  FOOT  PRINT  POT  HOLDERS 
WHAT»  s  il£ED£Iii. 

plain*  homemade  or  purchased  pot  holder 
fabric  paints. paint  brushes... 
newspaper. . .tape. . . 
permanent  markers  (optional) 
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1.  Fill  pan  with  half  Inch  of  water 

2.  Pour  In  small  amounts  of 
different  colors  of  paint 

3.  Swirl  paints  with  stick 
to  create  a  pattern 

4.  Place  paper  on  top  of 
surface.  Press  and  tap 
paper  to  be  sure  paper 
makes  good  contact  with  paint 

5.  Lift  one  corner  of  pap  r,  then  the 
other  to  remove  paper  from  paint 

6.  Lay  paper  out  to  dry.    Drying  time 
depends  on  thickness  of  paint 

Note:  This  can  be  a  messy  project.  Rubber 
gloves*  newspaper  and  aprons  can  make  for 
easier  clean-up  and  less  paint  damage  to 
work  areas  and  clothes. 


1.  Tape  the  pot  holder  onto  a  newspaper- 
covered  surface. 

2.  Brush  paint  onto  palm  and  fingers  of 
one  hand  or  on  bottom  of  one  foot. 

3.  Place  painted  hand  or 
foot  on  the  pot  holder. 
Slowly*  remove  hand  or 
foot  so  that  the  print 
remains  on  the  fabric. 
Allow  to  dry. 

4.  Write  name  under  print. 

From  Kids  With  Love. 


From  TRASH  ARTIST  WORKSHOPS 


LACY  STARS 


WHAT^S  ilEEDEIh- 

balloons...  thread...  string... 
1 iquid  starch. . . 
small  container  (baby  food  jar* 
margarine  cup) 

WHAT  IQ  QQi, 

1.  Blow  up  balloon.  Suspend  over  a  work 
area. 

2.  Put  thread  in  small  container. 

3.  Cover  thread  with  liquid  starch. 

4.  Wind  thread  snugly  around  balloon* 
leaving  open  spaces  to  create 
star  effect. 


5.  Cut  thread  and 
smooth  down. 

6.  Let  ball  dry 
for  24  hours. 

7.  Remove  balloon 
by  puncturing 
and  pulling 
through  opening. 

8.  Hang  lacy  stars  where  desired 


From  SUNSET* 
Tucson  AZ 


submitted  by  Donna  Woody  in 
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HEALTH  &  SAFETY 


HOLIDAY 


The  holiday  season  is  a  joyous  time.  It 
is  also  a  time  to  refresh  our  health  and 
safety  knowledge  specific  to  the  season. 

HOLIDAY  PLANTS  such  as    poinsettia  , 
mistletoe*  Jerusalem  and  holly  plants 
are  all  poisonous  if  eaten.  Although 
school-agers  are  less  apt  to  eat  these 
plants*  they  may  have  younger  friends* 
cousins  or  siblings  who  are  more  likely 
to  eat  these  potentially  dangerous 
plants. 

OVEREATING  of  holiday  treats  can  result 
in  an  increase  in  irritability*  uncom- 
fortable abdominal  fullness*  out-of- 
bounds  behavior  and  sluggishness. 
Instead  have  holiday  treats  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables;  substitute 
concentrated  fruit  juices  for  refined 
sugars  in  baked  goodies;  and  curtail 
indulgences  -  setting  an  example  for  the 
kids.  (No  easy  feat*  we  knowl)  .SUPER 
SNACKS  has  great  sugar-free  snacks. 

FIRE  is  an  even  greater  risk  during  the 
holiday  season.    With  many  holiday 
experiences  evolving  around  making  and 
lighting  candles*  cooking  holiday  treats 
and  potentially  flammable  materials  used 
for  decoration*  fire  safety  tips  can 
help  avoid  nasty  and  painful  burns  and 
potentially  save  lives. 
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HAZARDS 

This  is  an  excellent  time  for  a  visit 
by  (or  to)  the  fire  department.    A  fire 
drill,  plus  a  review  of  fire  alarms, 
smoke  detectors  and  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment would  also  be  helpful, 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

REHEARSE,  with  kids  and  staff,  what  to 
do  if  someone  burns  themselves. 

LIST  the  ten  most  important  holiday 
health  and  safety  rules, 

CREATE  a  poem  or  story  about  holiday 
hazards. 

ENCOURAGE  kids  to  think  about  SMOKE 
ALARMS  as  a  good  holiday  gift  for  their 
family. 

SURVEY  PROGRAM  FAMILIES  AND  STAFF  on  who 
has  smoke  alarms,  do  they  work  and  how 
often  do  they  test  their  alarms. 

MAKE  a  flyer  or  poster  about  the  dangers 
of  holiday  plants  and  artificial 
flocking.    Give  to  parents  and  care- 
givers of  infants  and  toddlers  and  also 
pet  owners. 

»  Children  do  not  consume  enough  of  this  plant  to  be 
poisonous  but  cats  and  dogs  do, 
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YMCA  Responds  to  ""Poor  Quality''  Issue 

by  Rich  Scofield 

Change  is  an  important  part  of  growth.  Without  it  we  don't  grow.  Sometimes 
we  plan  for  change,  sometimes  outside  influences  precipitate  the  change.  For  the 
YMCA  child  care  programs  major  changes  are  underway.  These  are  the  result  of 
both  outside  influences  and  internal  surveys. 

The  YMCA  is  the  nation's  largest  provider  of  child  care.  This  makes  it  a  natural 
target  for  criticism.  Being  a  natural  target  also  makes  it  difficult  to  separate 
justifiable  complaints  about  the  quality  of  programs  or  the  way  programming  is 
implemented  from  frivolous  ones.  Each  YMCA  office  operates  autonomously 
from  the  national.  The  national  headquarters  in  Chicago,  the  YMCA  of  the  USA, 
can  make  suggestions  and  offer  training  and  technical  assistance  but  it  can't  tell 
a  local  Y  what  to  do.  However,  several  events  have  led  to  a  more  open  attitude 
about  complaints  and  to  strong  leadership  and  direction  from  the  national  office. 

White  Paper  Issued 

A  year  ago  a  YMCA  Task  Force  issued  a  White  Paper  on  Child  Care  Staff 
Salaries,  Benefits  and  Working  Conditions  (including  staff  turnover)  that  the 
National  Executive  Director,  David  Mercer  sent  to  all  Y  Executives.  It  empha- 
sized that  low  salaries  and  inadequate  benefits  are  major  factors  of  high  turnover 
and  poor  quality.  It  argued  for  administrators  to  address  the  issue  of  comparable 
worth  within  YMCA  programs.  In  many  cases  child  care  staff  have  educational 
levels  equal  to  or  above  that  of  other  Y  professionals. 

"In  comparing  responsibilities,  budget  size,  and  participant  numbers,  many 
child  care  programs  exceed  fitness  program  numbers,  and  yet  fitness  directors  and 
instructors  are  often  paid  higher  salaries"  than  child  care  directors  and  staff.  One 
conclusion  was  that  "In  no  case  should  full  time  child  care  professionals  start  at 
a  salary  lower  than  the  recommended  starting  salary  of  $17,000." 


""If  a  YMCA  cannot  afford  to  provide  quality  chiid  care, 
then  the  children  and  the  parents  are  better  off  if  it  does 
not  provide  the  program  at  aii."*  —  Ken  Vogt 


The  White  Paper  listed  63  suggestions  for  reducing  staff  turnover  and  four 
pages  of  revenue  generating  ideas.  These  ideas  were  geared  to  help  make  salaries 
equitable  and  to  provide  more  equipment  and  training.  The  concept  of  child  care 
as  a  ''cash  cow"  was  attacked.  That  is  the  use  of  "surpluses"  from  child  care 
revenues  to  cover  other  YMCA  expenses. 

The  strongest  words  for  change  and  support  of  quality  programs  and  adequate 
salaries  for  staff  came  from  a  statement  by  Ken  Vogt,  who  is  in  charge  of  child 
care  for  the  Program  Services  Division.  It  had  appeared  in  the  Y 's  Program  Notes 
newsletter: 

**No  YMCA  that  1  know  of  intentionally  sets  out  to  provide  a  poor  program.  In 
O  "  fact,  the  mission  of  the  organization  clearly  states  pur  commitment  to  excellence. 
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This  then  makes  it  especially  difficult  to 
understand  why  large  numbers  of  Ys 
are  taking  financial  advantage  of  their 
child  care  programs  and  the  staff  in- 
volved'' 

There  simply  is  no  justification 
for  treating  child  care  staff  like  second 
class  citizens  -  paying  little  better  than 
minimum  wage  and  providing  no  ben- 
efits. If  a  YMCA  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
vide quality  child  care,  then  the  chil- 
dren and  the  parents  are  better  off  if  it 
does  not  provide  the  program  at  alL  As 
an  organization  that  is  concerned  about 
children  and  families  we  cannot  allow 
financial  considerations  to  dictate  the 
direction  and  quality  of  a  program  as 
vital  as  child  care,'' 

Study  Highlights  Problems 

This  year  a  pilot  study  of  16  Pre- 
school Child  Care  classrooms  in  6  dif- 
ferent YMCAs  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  examined  the  quality  of 
care  using  the  Harms/Clifford  Envi- 
ronment Rating  Scale.  Three  YMCAs 
continued  on  page  2 
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were  found  to  have  minimal  quality, 
one  had  good  quality  and  two  had  ex- 
cellent quality  programs. 


""We  think  nothing  of 
adding  a  Stairmaster  to  a 
wellness  center,  but  when 
have  we  invested  $3,000  in 
a  site  for  child-centered/ 
chlld-directed  activity 
centers?''  —  Robert 
Ecklund 


The  preschool  study  highlighted  prob- 
ems  that  have  been  also  associated 
with  poor  qual  ity  issues  in  the  Y '  s  after 
school  programs: 

•using  some  of  the  child  care  income 
to  support  other  YMCA  programs  or 
overhead  expenses  instead  of  putting  it 
all  back  into  the  program  that  generated 
it; 

►having  the  child  care  director  also  be 
responsible  for  other  YMCA  programs; 

•cutting  training  when  funding  is  short 
even  though  both  pre-service  and  in 
service  training  is  directly  linked  to 
delivery  of  quality  programs; 

•hiring  less  qualified  staff  -  the  study 
found  a  direct  link  of  quality  to  staff 
educational  background  -  the  programs 
identified  as  minimal  quality  had  less 
qualified  staff. 

Leadership  Awareness 

On  the  school-age  scene,  reports  of 
community  concern  about  quality  were 
filtering  back  to  Ken  Vogt.  School-age 
care  is  a  major  portion  of  the  Y's  in- 
volvement in  child  care.  Child  care  is  a 
large  revenue  producer  for  Ys  nation- 
ally: employs  a  large  portion  of  staff 
sometimes  it  is  a  Y's  largest  program; 
and  produces  the  most  number  of  con 
sistent,  daily  contacts  with  the  public 

It  became  evident  a  key  element  was 
leadership  from  the  local  executives. 
The  local  structure  varies  nationally 
depending  on  the  population  size  and 


involvement  of  the  community.  In  a 
small  community  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  (CEO)  may  be  in  charge  of  a 
one-building  YMCA  that  houses  its 
fitness  programs  and  outreach  programs 
and  has  one  school-age  program  of  25- 
40  children.  Or  a  CEO  of  a  metropoli- 
tan Y  may  be  responsible  for  many 
branches  each  with  its  own  executive 
and  over  100  after  school  programs.  In 
1989  the  Dallas  Metro  YMCA  served 
almost  15,000  children  daily. 

The  national  office  knew  that  local 
CEOs  and  executives  needed  to  be  in- 
volved with  their  child  care  programs 
and  needed  to  reach  out  and  become 
involved  in  the  broader  child  care  com- 
munity through  local,  state,  school, 
parent  and  advocacy  groups.  Vogt 
writes  the  national  Y's  newsletter  sent 
to  all  child  care  programs.  In  the  Sep- 
tember/October issue  of  the  national 
Y's  newsletter  a  special  two-page  mes- 
sage to  CEOs  and  Executives  detailed 
the  experience  of  one  Metro  YMCA  as 
it  struggled  with  the  quality  issue.  The 
following  has  been  excerpted  and 
adapted  from  that  issue. 

One  Y's  Experience  at 
Tackling  the  Quality  Issue 

The  YMCA  for  Nashville  and  Middle 
Tennessee  serves  1 ,868  children  in  child 
care  at  56  sites  (mostly  public  schools) 
in  5  counties.  The  program  generates 
almost  $2  million  a  year.  Yet  the  CEO, 
Clark  Baker  and  the  Vice-President  for 
Operations,  Robert  Ecklund  had  never 
visited  a  site.  They  felt  good  about  their 
child  care  programs  because  they  were 
monitoring  the  ratios,  setting  goals,  and 
the  programs  seemed  successful. 

But  the  Y  staff  members  in  Nashville 
"discovered  that  people  were  talking 
about  them,  and  it  wasn't  good.  Par- 
ents, school  personnel,  and  others  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  way  the  Y's  child 
care  programs  were  being  run  but  were 
not  sharing  their  criticisms  with  the  Y 
staff." 

Baker  and  Ecklund  "called  in  loca 
resource  people  in  the  child  care  field 
to  tell  them  how  they  thought  the  Y  was 


doing  in  school-age  care.  The  feed- 
back was  not  all  positive."  In  pro- 
gramming after  school,  the  Y  had  a 
structured  set  of  activities  with  lim- 
ited choices  for  the  children.  Disci- 
pline problems  were  numerous.  A 
child-centered  approach  allowing  for 
choice  and  self-selected  activities  was 
recommended. 


o 


""You  can  only  paint  so 
many  rocks.  You  have  to 
give  your  staff  the  tools  to 
work  with."  —  Larry  Brank 

Staff  and  executives  were  called  to 
a  special  meeting  to  discuss  the  feed- 
back and  determine  the  direction 
needed.  The  employees  were  very 
open  about  the  problems  they  saw  and 
the  support  they  needed.  Money  for 
equipment  and  training  was  certainly 
one  kind  of  support  needed. 

"We  think  nothing  of  adding  a 
Stairmaster  to  a  wellness  center," 
Ecklund  said,  '*but  when  have  we  in- 
continued  on  page  7 
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Was  Editorial  on 
tiie  ''Yellow  Brick 
Road"? 

In  her  editoriai  ''From  Kindergar- 
ten to  Coors\  Bonnie  Johnson  ex- 
pressed concern  about  SAC  profession- 
als being  clear  what  is  being  promoted 
by  the  alliances  and  connections  they 
make.  The  Coors  Brewery  has  sup- 
ported school-age  care  development  in 
Colorado  and  has  given  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  National  School-Age 
Child  Care  Alliance,  The  connections 
and  implied  promotion  she  questioned 
was  linking  liquor  and  child  care.  The 
September  issue  ran  a  response  from 
Coors,  The  following  is  from  a  Colo- 
rado school-age  provider. 

Dear  Ms.  Johnson, 

I  wish  that  I  could  take  a  walk  down 
the  "Yellow  Brick  Road''  with  you  to 
the  other  side  of  the  rainbow  of  school- 
age  care  where  the  world  is  so  simplis- 
tically  defined.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
recent  editorial  in  SAN  makes  Coors 
Brewing  Company  and  alcoholism  syn- 
onymous. You  seem  to  imply  that  the 
NSACCA  and  SAC  professionals  have 
sold  their  soul  to  the  devil  brewing 
company  for  accepting  Coors  as  a  cor- 
porate sponsor  of  their  annual  confer- 
ence i  n  November  1 990,  and  that  there- 
fore school-age  children  in  NSACCA 
programs  are  not  going  to  grow  up  to  be 
whole  and  healthy. 

I  am  realistically  taking  great  excep- 
tion to  your  fantasized  and  simplistic 
view  of  the  world  outlined  in  your 
editorial  because  of  my  work  in  school- 
age  care. 

The  American  Society  that  I  live  in  is 
abundant  in  its  choices  for  philanthropy , 
information/misinformation  and  defi- 
nitions of  ethics  for  corporate  busi- 
nesses. Perhaps  the  NSACCA  commit- 
tee erred  not  in  accepting  Coors  as  a 
corporate  sponsor  but  in  not  educating 
the  conference  participants  in  its  role  as 
an  American  corporation.  In  addition 


to  its  reputation  as  a  quality  brewery, 
Coors  is  well-known  and  respected  for 
its  leadership  role  in  promoting  a  clean 
environment,  healthy  lifestyles  for  its 
employees  and  their  families,  and  sup- 
port of  its  many  communities  in  nu- 
merous and  significant  vays. 

Nancy  Colligan,  Coors'  spokesper- 
son in  the  child  care  arena,  gives  the 
following  rationale  for  her  choice  to 
sponsor  NSACCA.  "Coors'  focus  on 
child  care  issues  extends  beyond  offer- 
ing resource  and  referral  service  for  our 
employees.  Resource  and  referral  can 
only  be  as  good  as  the  resources  in  the 
community.  Believing  quality  is  a  cru- 
cial element  of  any  child  care  program, 
Coors  supports  the  efforts  of  child  care 
professionals  to  develop  quality  in  their 
programs  .  .  .  especially  school-age 
programming.  The  NSACCA  Confer- 
ence is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  build 
quality  school-age  programs." 


""Should  Coors  be 
chastised  and  censored  for 
this  progressive  and 
supportive  attitude  towards 
child  care  professionals?" 

Since  there  are  varying  degrees  of 
jevels  of  competence  within  SAC,  the 
purpose  of  a  national  conference  is  to 
provide  a  forum  for  professionals  to 
gather  and  exchange  information  and 
ideas,  develop  new  networks  of  com 
munication  and  even  educate  the  pub- 
lic and  professionals  about  the  com 
plex,  diverse  and  socially  relevant  is- 
sues of  its  membership.  The  full  cost  of 
quality  child  care  in  America  is  being 
subsidized  by  the  child  care  workers 
and  this  fact  has  not  been  acknowl- 
edged by  American  society,  corpora- 
tions or  government.  Coors  Brewing 
company  has  taken  a  leadership  posi- 
tion by  being  a  corporate  sponsor  of 
NSACCA  and  school-age  care  in  Colo- 
rado. Should  they  be  chastised  and  cen 
sored  for  this  progressive  and  support 


ive  attitude  towards  child  care  profes- 
sionals? I  think  they  should  be  com- , 
mended! 

My  definition  of  an  effective  school- 
age  program  includes  empowerment  of 
teachers,  children,  and  parents  to  make 
thoughtful,  educated  and  informed 
choices  in  a  complex  and  diverse  world . 
This  process  is  facilitated  by  providing 
ogical  consequences  for  children's 
behavior,  teaching  problem  solving 
techniques  to  children  as  well  as  adults 
and  making  available  the  resources  and 
information  needed  for  parents  to  have 
a  variety  of  coping  strategies  including 
effective  ways  of  dealing  with  the  dis- 
ease of  alcoholism. 

This  view  of  SAC  does  not  attempt  to 
shield  children  from  the  "problems"  of 
our  society  but  empowers  them  to  learn 
how  to  make  their  own  choices  and 
healthful  living  in  their  community. 

Sandy  Whittall,  Chairperson 
Colorado  Alliance  for  Quality 
School-Age  Programs  d*> 


New  Selection 
From  SAN 

♦stick  Up  For  Yoursein  -  Two  book 
set,  a  kid's  guide  and  teacher's  guide, 
that  offers  a  complete  course  on 
lifeskills  for  building  self-esteem  and 
being  assertive  in  positive,  meaningful 
ways.  Encourages  an  understanding  for 
emotions  and  naming  feelings  in  order 
to  be  responsible  for  self,  feelings  and 
making  choices.  "Every  kid's  guide  to 
personal  power  and  self-esteem."  "A 
10-part  course  in  self-esteem  and 
assertiveness  for  kids."  (20.95  for  sub 
scribers)  23.95  plus  3.50  shipping  and 
handling.  pick  for  *'most  excit 
ing'  new  resource. 

Note:  See  back  page  for  explanation 
of  special  subscriber  prices.  d*> 
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Fall  -  The  Months 
of  Change 

Edited  by  Kathy  Hermes 

Changes  are  taking  place  outdoors  as 
the  seasons  change  and  indoors  as  new 
children  adjust  to  your  program.  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  are  also 
a  good  time  to  take  another  look  at  our 
history  and  the  history  of  our  various 
cultures.  What  changes  did  Christo- 
pher Columbus  bring  to  the  people  liv- 
ing here  when  he  arrived  from  Europe 
in  1492?  How  do  Native  Americans 
view  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  and 
Thanksgiving?  How  many  different 
religious  and  cultural  celebration  days 
during  December  and  January  can  you 
identify? 

CHANGING 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Being  a  Friend 

Talk  as  a  group  about  what  a  friend 
does  that  makes  you  want  to  be  around 
him  or  her.  Make  a  list  of  five  to  eight 
qualities,  depending  on  the  age  of  the 
children.  Younger  children  may  want 
to  draw  what  a  friend  is.  Make  a  poster 
of  these  qualities  and  display  them. 

Ask  everyone  to  practice  each  qual- 
ity at  least  once  during  the  week.  Talk 
about  how  the  children  felt  being  good 
friends. 

Chain  of  Accomplishments 

Explain  that  each  person  has  done 
something  to  be  proud  of.  Ask  children 
to  think  of  something  they've  accom 
plished  or  achieved  thatthey  were  proud 
of. 

Pass  out  strips  of  different  colored 
paper,  saving  one  for  yourself.  Ask 
someone  to  start,  or  you  start  by  sharing 
something  you're  proud  of.  Take  the 
strip  of  paper  and  tape  the  ends  together 
to  form  a  loop.  Pass  the  loop  to  some 
one  who  shares  an  accomplishment. 
This  person  then  inserts  the  end  of  the 
strip  of  paper  through  your  loop  and 
tapes  the  ends  together.  There  are  now 
two  links  on  the  chain.  As  they  share 
their  accomplishments,  everyone  add 


to  the  chain. 

Be  sure  everyone  has  a  link  in  the 
chain.  If  children  can't  think  of  any- 
thing, help  them  with  things  you  know 
they  have  accomplished. 

When  everyone  is  finished,  hold  up 
the  chain  and  point  out  that  each  one  of 
them  is  an  important  link  of  this  chain. 
When  all  the  links  are  added  together, 
it  is  very  colorful  and  impressive.  Just 
as  they  added  a  link  to  a  chain  to  make 
it  strong,  each  child  adds  something  to 
the  SAC  program  to  help  accomplish 
things. 

CHANGING  SCHEDULES 

With  the  changes  of  both  a  new  school 
year  and  all  the  holidays,  kids  and  adults 
often  feel  all  mixed  up.  Take  advantage 
of  this  feeling  for  an  afternoon  and 
have  a  backwards  day.  Reverse  the 
afternoon  schedule  without  disrupting 
the  basic  routine. 
Names  and  Messages 
Figure  out  how  each  person's  name 
would  be  pronounces  backwards.  Have 
children  call  each  other  by  their  back- 
wards names  for  the  day. 

For  older  kids,  write  messages  back- 
wards and  exchange  messages  with  a 
friend.  Children  try  to  read  each  other's 
messages.  By  holding  the  messages  in 
front  of  a  mirror,  they  can  see  whether 
they  figured  out  the  message  correctly. 
Backwards  Storv 

Read  a  storybook  backwards.  Start 
with  the  last  page  and  read  to  the  front 
of  the  book. 

Relays 

Go  outside  to  do  some  relays — back- 
wards. For  example:  walk  backwards, 
hop  backwards,  jump  backwards,  carry 
something  on  a  spoon  but  walk  back- 
wards, walk  like  an  elephant  backwards 
or  crawl  backwards.  Kids  will  prob- 
ably think  of  some  other  fun  things  to 
do  for  the  relay  races. 

CELEBRATION 

Paper  Bag  Skits 

For  all  the  centuries  before  the  twen- 
tieth, boats  were  the  only  way  to  arrive 
in  the  land  to  be  called  the  Americas. 


(Not  counting  any  Siberian  land  bridge 
10,000  years  ago!)  Imagine  hundreds 
of  years  ago  if  you  were  a  Viking,  a 
Basque  fisherman,  Columbus,  the  Pil- 
grims or  settlers  escaping  a  harsh  l»fe 
and  traveling  to  the  Americas  by  b^^at. 
Imagine  how  Native  Americans  living 
here  felt  about  new  people  arriving  on 
a  boat. 

Let  the  children  use  their  imagina- 
tion and  create  skits  related  to  life  as 
one  of  the  groups  that  came  to  America 
in  the  past  1000  years.  To  prepare  for 
this  activity,  put  three  or  four  objects  in 
a  paper  bag.  Objects  might  include 
scarf,  mask,  mirror,  spoon,  ear  of  com, 
hat,  cotton  balls,  piece  of  rope,  etc. 

The  children  are  going  to  make  up 
skits  using  the  items  in  the  bags.  Be- 
fore beginning  discuss  the  different 
groups  who  came  to  the  Americas  and 
stimulate  ideas  for  the  skits.  Take  an 
item  out  of  one  of  the  bags  and  discuss 
the  different  ways  the  item  can  be  used. 
A  scarf  can  be  a  table  napkin,  leg  tie, 
kite,  blanket,  or  blindfold. 

Now  divide  the  children  into  groups 
of  three  or  four.  Give  each  group  a 
paper  bag.  Have  each  group  plan  a 
short  skit  using  the  items  and  then  per- 
form it  for  the  others.  Explain  that  the 
skits  should  have  a  beginning,  middle 
and  end.  Put  a  time  limit  on  each  skit  so 
everyone  can  have  a  turn.  If  you  have 
time,  let  the  children  exchange  items 
and  plan  another  skh. 

Food  Ideas 

In  Turkey,  a  candy  holiday  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  Fall.  It  is  called  Seker 
Bayromi.  Turkish  candy  has  honey, 
almond  and  sesame  as  main  ingredi- 
ents. Halvah  is  an  example  and  can  be 
purchased  at  a  deli  or  at  many  grocery 
stores.  Kids  can  use  these  ingredients 
to  create  their  own  snack:  spread  honey 
on  sesame  seed  crackers  and  sprinkle 
chopped  almonds  over  the  top. 

{This  Curriculum  Corner  has  been 
developed  by  the  national  program  staff 
atCamp  Fire  Boys  andGirls.  Over  200 
Camp  Fire  councils  provide  a  variety 
of  programs  to  youth  in  local  commu- 
nities,} 
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VIDEO  NOTES 

by  Betsy  Shelsby 

The  following  videos  are  available 
from  University  of  Illinois,  FilmVideo 
Center,  1325  Oak  Street.  Champaign 
IL  61820.  The  cost  of  each  video  is 
$45.00. 

CARING  ENOUGH.  SCHOOL- 
AGE  CHILD  CARE.  This  video  is 
suitable  for  orientating  new  program 
staff,  parents  or  community  groups  to 
the  history  of  school-age  children  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  an  overview  of 
the  societal  and  family  changes  which 
have  resulted  in  the  need  for  before- 
and-after-school  care.  There  is  a  dis- 
cussion about  latchkey  children  and 
how  parents  worry  about  leaving  their 
children  home  alone.  School-age  pro- 
gram start-up  issues  are  explored  and 
include  funding,  site  selection ,  service 
delivery  models,  and  staffing. 

MEETING  DEVELOPMENTAL 


o 


ERLC 


NEEDS.  SCHOOL-AGE  CHILD 
CARE.  This  is  an  excellent  video  to 
augment  initial  and  on-going  training 
of  school-age  staff.  Characteristics  of 
children  6-12  are  discussed  and  linked 
to  developmentally  appropriate  activi- 
ties and  practices.  The  part  on  social 
development  is  particularly  strong  and 
the  video  stresses  that  school-age  staff 
are  in  pivotal  positions  to  support 
children's  growth  and  development. 
The  video  concludes  with  a  summary 
of  the  highlights  shown. 

ACTIVITY  PLANNING. 
rSCHOOL- AGE  CHILD  CARE  SE- 
RIES). The  video  highlights  the  un- 
derpinnings of  successful  activity  plan- 
ning: a)  the  roles  of  the  adults  who 
work  with  children,  b)  the  roles  of 
parents,  and  c)  community  roles.  The 
importance  of  staff  with  diverse  back- 
grounds and  varied  knowledge,  skills 
and  abilities  is  stressed.  Adult  knowl- 
edge of  school-age  growth  and  devel- 
opment is  described  as  essential  in  or- 


der to  plan  developmentally  appropri- 
ate activities.  Preparation  of  daily  ac- 
tivity schedules  is  reviewed  with  con- 
sideration of  the  following  factors:  a) 
predictability-  after  school  children 
need  time  to  relax  and  they  are  hungry, 

b)  flexibility-  sometimes  planned  ac- 
tivities need  to  give  way  to  spontaneity , 

c)  variety-  activities  are  offered  which 
meet  all  children's  developmental  needs 
with  several  activities  going  on  at  the 
same  time,  and  d)  children  need  a  wide 
variety  of  choices. 

GUIDANCE  AND  DISCIPLINE. 
(SCHOOL- AHF  cmLD  CARE). 

This  video  presents  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  guiding  the  behavior  of  school-age 
children.  The  purposes  of  discipline/ 
guidance,  to  develop  inner  self-control 
and  build  self-esteem,  are  discussed. 
Developmentally  appropriate  expecta- 
tions are  explored.  The  way  environ- 
ments, programming  and  adult/child 
interactions  impact  on  behavior  is  re- 
viewed. 


The  following  videos  are  available 
from  School-Age  Child  Care  Project, 
Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research 
on  Women.  Wellesley  MA  02 1 8 1 ,  The 
video  Between  School-Time  and 
Home-Time.  A  Look  at  Quality 
School-Age  Child  Care  comes  with  a 
training  manual  and  the  cost  is  $24.50, 
The  cost  of  the  video  Between  School- 
Time  and  Home-Time.  Planning 
Quality  Activities  for  School-Age 
Programs  is  $19,00. 


BETWEEN  <;CHOOL-TIME 
ANDHOME-T^ME  A LookatOual 


it  V  Schnnl- Agg  Child  Care.  This  video 
stresses  that  quality  school-age  pro 
grams  involve  not  only  the  children  but 
families  and  communities.  There  is  an 
over\  lew  of  the  basis  for  a  solid  school- 
age  program  which  includes:  a)  wel 
defined  goals,  b)  a  developmentally- 
appropriate  environment,  c)  a  nurtur- 
ing emotional  climate,  d)  learning  en 
richment  through  community  resources. 


e)  schedules  planned  to  coincide  with 
children's  interests,  f)  wide  variety  of 
child  choices,  and  g)  parental  involve- 
ment. 

BETWEEN  SCHOOL-TIME 
A  rwD  HOME-TIME.  Planning  Oual- 


itv  Activities  for  School-Age  Pro- 


gram. There  is  an  explanation  that  ex- 
emplary school-age  programs  offer 
developmentally-appropriate  activities 
3ased  on  the  interests  and  input  of  both 
the  children  and  staff.  Developmen- 
tally-appropriate activities  provide  chil- 
dren with  opportunities  to  develop  prac- 
tical skills,  use  real  tools,  have  many 
choices,  develop  responsibility,  and 
develop  life-time  skills.  These  activi- 
ties complement  and  enrich,  rather  than 
duplicate,  children's  school-day  expe- 
riences. Quality  program  activities  are 
built  with  the  following  considerations 
in  mind:  a)  available  space,  b)  sched- 
ules and  routines  and,  c)  human  rela- 
tionships. 

Editor's  Note:  These  four  videos 
developed  by  Illinois  and  the  two  from 
the  Wellesley  SACC  Project  represent 
the  best  that  is  out  there  in  SAC  videos. 
We  have  received  many  requests  about 
videos  and  have  recommended  these 
extensively.  We  thought  it  fitting  that 
our  first  video  column  review  all  of 
them  at  once. 

Betsy  Shelsby  is  Training  Director  at 
th  e  Baltimore  City  Child  Care  Resource 
Center.  She  is  a  self-proclaimed  "video 
nut.''  She  has  been  involved  with  school- 
age  care  since  1 975.  Most  recently  she 
was  with  the  Department  of  the  Army 
designing  and  developing  school-age 
programs  world-wide.  Betsy  will  con- 
tinue this  Video  NOTES  Column  in 
future  issues. 

Send  us  your  suggestions  for  future 
reviews,  cf*) 
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Woodworking,  It 
Works! 

by  Sara  Couch  Miller 

Mention  woodworking  to  school-age 
children  and  the  reaction  is  excitement: 
mention  it  to  school-age  caregivers  and 
their  reaction  might  be  fear.  Why  such 
a  difference  in  feelings?  The  kids  love 
working  with  wood.  They  are  attracted 
to  this  adult-like  activity  that  is  physi- 
cal. For  some  it  is  a  constructive  way  to 
let  off  steam  after  a  day  of  restraint. 
Kids  enjoy  the  measuring,  the  pound- 
ing, the  drilling  -  making  something. 
Caregivers  are  often  apprehensive  about 
safety  issues  involved  with  woodwork- 
ing. The  Director's  role  is  to  help  staff 
overcome  possible  hesitations  and  to 
introduce  a  wonderful  curriculum  ex- 
perience. 

Since  woodworking  was  tradition- 
ally considered  a  male  activity,  many 
females  were  never  taught  woodwork- 
ing skills  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
tools.  Fortunately,  the  kids  of  today  do 
not  seem  to  have  this  stereotypical  bar- 
rier. Both  boys  and  girls  are  enthused 
about  woodworking.  Another  pleasant 
surprise  is  that  all  ages  of  school-agers 
seemed  to  enjoy  working  with  wood, 
even  those  harder  to  please  older  kids. 

Getting  Started 

To  implement  woodworking  into 
your  school-age  program  will  require 
an  investment  of  time  and  commitment 


to  learning,  especially  if  it  is  all  new  to 
you  and  your  staff.  Buy  a  good  wood- 
working book.  I  recommend  Wood- 
working with  Your  Kids  by  Richard 
Starr  and  Woodworking/or  Young  Chil- 
dren by  Patsy  Skeen.  Anita  Payne 
Gamer,  and  Sally  Cartwrighi.  Famil- 
iarize yourself  with  the  tools  and  the 
concepts.  Then  practice  working  with 
the  wood.  I  cannot  over  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  investment  of  this 
time.  It  will  pay  off. 

Basic  Safety 

Safety  is  a  prime  concern  for  your 
program.  Children  must  be  oriented  to 
the  safety  rules  and  they  must  practice 
them  at  all  times  while  working  with 
wood.  Kids  will  ask  why.  Accidents 
are  not  planned.  They  can  and  do  hap- 
pen. Let  the  kids  know  that  minor  cuts 
and  scrapes  can  be  expected.  Since  you 
do  not  want  major  accidents,  follow 
these  basic  safety  rules: 

•  Use  hmid  tools  only.  Children  can 
create  a  wide  array  of  projects  with  just 
hand  powered  tools.  Remember  before 
electricity,  humankind  created  many 
beautiful  things. 

•  Safety  goggles  should  be  worn  at  all 
times. 

•  There  should  be  adult  supep'ision 
when  children  are  working  with  wood. 
When  an  adult  speaks  the  child  must 
respond  immediately. 

•  Tools  should  be  sharp.  Dull  tools 
are  frustrating  and  dangerous. 

•  An  adult  should  start  the  saw  for  a 
child  who  is  a  beginning  woodworker. 

Teacher  Tips 

As  you  work  with  the  children  you 
learn  what  works  and  what  does  not. 
Here  are  some  teacher  tips: 

•  Start  with  simple  projects  and  work 
toward  more  complex  ones. 

•  When  children  are  first  introduced 
to  woodworking  they  want  to  "make 
something"  rather  than  "just  learn 
skills.*'  Gear  introductory  skill  lessons 
toward  a  finished  product.  For  example, 
"We  will  learn  how  to  hammer  nails  to 
make  string  art"  rather  than,  "We  will 


learn  how  to  hammer  nails."  Once 
introduced  to  the  tools  and  concepts, 
children  focus  on  the  process  more 
than  the  product. 

•  Learn  about  the  grain  structure  of 
wood.  This  is  an  important  concept  to 
know  and  to  demonstrate  so  children 
will  have  successes  rather  than 
projects  that  break. 

•  A  workbench  or  a  heavy,  firm 
table  works  better  than  a  lightweight, 
flimsy  table. 

•  Clamp  a  piece  of  plywood  to  the 
table  to  protect  its  surface. 

•  Know  your  terms  and  tools  before 
you  shop  for  hardware.  You  will  feel 
more  confident.  You'll  want  to  estab- 
lish a  good  rapport  with  the  hardware 
person,  bui  don't  rely  on  him  or  her 
to  know  what  is  best  for  kids;  you  are 
the  child  care  expert. 

•  Cabinet  makers  can  be  a  source  of 
free  or  inexpensive  wood  scraps.  Do 
not  use  synthetic  wood  such  as  par- 
ticle board,  since  it  might  contain 
formaldehyde. 

Tools 

Tools  can  be  expensive.  Start  with 
essentials  and  add  as  you  can  afford 
to.  You  can  find  all  you  need  at  a 
hardware  store.  Rather  than  buy 
children's  tool  kits,  buy  adult  tools  in 
the  smaller  weights  and  sizes.  The 
cost  for  a  basic  set  is  about  $  50.00- 
S 1 00.00.  Here  are  recommended  tools 
and  equipment  listed  from  the  essen- 
tial to  the  less  needed: 

•  Safety  goggles.  If  you  cannot  find 
kid-sized  goggles,  buy  the  flexible 
kind  with  elastic  bands  since  these 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  children's 
heads. 

•  C-clamps.  These  are  an  extra  pair 
of  hands  to  hold  things  in  place. 

•  Measuring  tapes,  rulers,  and 
squares. 

•  Sand  paper.  The  finer  the  grit  the 
smoother  the  surface  will  be  sanded. 
Buy  a  variety  pack. 

•  Sand  paper  blocks. 

•  Egg  beater  drills  or  hand  drills. 
They  often  come  with  their  own  bits. 
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•  Coping  saws.  Good  for  cutting 
curved  shapes.  Buy  extra  blades. 

•  Yellow  or  white  glue.  Glue  is  a 
strong  attachment.  It  is  much  easier  to 
glue  than  to  nail. 

•  Brad  pusher.  A  magnetic  end  holds 
tiny  nails  steady  and  a  downward  push 
inserts  them  into  the  wood. 

•  Claw  hammer.  Buy  a  light  weight 
hammer  of  7  or  8  ounces.  The  curved 
claw  hammer  is  preferred  to  the  straight 
claw  hammer  for  safety  reasons.  People 
tend  to  bend  over  too  c  lose  to  the  projects 
they  are  hammering,  the  bent  shape  of 
a  curved  claw  hammer  makes  a  hit  in 
the  face  less  dangerous. 

•  Nails.  Common  or  finishing  nails. 
Nailing  is  one  of  the  more  difficult 
tasks  because  of  the  precision  required 
to  hit  the  nail  straight  on  the  head. 
Practice  nailing  skills  by  hammering 
golf  tees  into  styrofoam. 

•  Bench  clamp. 

•  Back  saw. 

•  Miter  box.  To  make  90  and  45 
degree  angle  cuts.  For  more  advanced 
projects. 

Project  Starters 

In  your  woodworking  area  include 
marking  pens,  crayons,  paints,  and 
pieces  of  scraps  such  as  leather  strips, 
dried  flowers,  sequins,  lanyard  strips, 
and  buttons.  Children  come  up  with 
fantastic  ideas  when  working  with 
wood.  Here  are  some  project  ideas  to 
get  you  started: 

•Sand  precut  wood  scraps  and  attach 
things. 

•  Windsocks.  Drill  holes  through 
wood  scraps  and  thread  knotted  fabric 
strips. 

•  Wooden  necklaces,badges,  or  wall 
hangers.  Thread  leather  strips  through 
twodrilled  holes.  Attach  sequins,  feath- 
ers, or  dried  fiowers. 

•  Design  and  glue  miniature  furni- 
ture. 

•  Key  holders.  Hammer  nails  into 
wood. 

•  Seine.  Use  flexible  fiberglass  win 
dow  screen  and  attach  to  two  equal 
pieces  of  wood. 


•  A  club  house. 

Middle  childhood  is  a  wonderful  age 
to  include  more  complex  woodwork- 
ing skills  which  enhance  gross  and  fine 
motor  development.  If  children  have 
not  been  introduced  to  woodworking 
by  this  age,  it  is  a  wonderful  time  to  do 
so.  Make  the  commitment  to  include 
woodworking  in  your  program.  Let  us 
know  how  it  works  for  you. 

(Sara Couch  Miller  is  aformer  school- 
age  program  director,  now  teaching  at 
Eastern  Michigan  University.)  cMd 
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continued  from  page  '. 


vested  $3,000  in  a  site  for  child-cen- 
tered/child-directed activity  centers?" 

Ecklund  pointed  out  that  CEOs  and 
Executives  usually  have  no  direct  ex- 
perience with  child  care.  Yet  this  may 
be  a  major  portion  of  their  entire  pro- 
gram. And  they  are  the  ones  who  lead 
the  process  of  developing  and  evaluat- 
ing child  care.  Both  Baker  and  Ecklund 
began  devoting  10  to  20  percent  of  their 
time  to  working  on  their  child  care 
programs.  Two  program  managers  were 
hired,  one  for  internal  issues  and  the 
other  for  external  issues  and  site  evalu- 
ation. The  first  task  was  to  visit  all  the 
programs. 

Baker,  Ecklund  and  other  staff  joined 
local  child  care  task  forces  and  coali- 
tions to  both  serve  and  learn  from  the 
wider  child  care  community. 

$115,000  was  allocated  to  school- 
age  supplies  and  equipment.  Some  of 
the  money  was  to  be  raised  by  increas- 
ing fees  adollar  a  week  andthe  rest  was 
to  come  from  surpluses  and  special 
fundraising. 

Baker  and  Ecklund  developed  a  pub- 
lic policy  statement  about  school-age 
care  that  was  adopted  by  the  YMCAs 
across  Tennessee. 

It  called  for  adult:child  ratio  goals  of 
1:12:  increasing  salaries  and  benefits 
so  that  they  were  in  the  top  25%  for 
similar  positions  in  a  given  local  area; 
and  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  a 
scholarhip  program  based  on  a  sliding 
scale  (over  half  a  million  $  state-wide 


in  1991). 

For  programming  it  strongly  advo- 
cated for  "a  balance  between  child- 
centered/child  directed  and  adult-di- 
rected activities  in  order  to  incorporate 
children's  ideas  into  the  planned 
choices." 

Results 

Lisa  Beck,  Nashville  YMCA  Pro- 
gram Manager,  reported  that  changing 
from  a  structured,  adult-directed  pro- 
gram to  achild-centered/child-directed 
one  was  met  with  resistance,  at  first,  by 
staff.  Once  children  became  more  in- 
volved in  planning  the  choices  avail- 
able and  self-selecting  their  activities, 
discipline  problems  dropped  dramati- 
cally and  staff  were  "converted." 

Clark  Baker  received  more  than  a 
dozen  calls  and  notes  from  other  ex- 
ecutives telling  him  how  much  they 
appreciated  bringing  this  to  their  atten- 
tion. Some  were  going  to  set  up  similar 
Task  Forces. 

Ken  Vogt  said  that  David  Mercer, 
National  Executive  Director,  was  go- 
ing to  send  a  follow-up  letter  to  all 
CEOs  and  Executives.  He  also  related 
the  comments  of  Larry  Brank,  Execu- 
tive of  the  YMCA  Community  Ser- 
vices Branch  in  Asheville,  NC.  Brank 
found  that  the  Nashville  experience 
and  the  quote  about  spending  money 
on  a  Stairmaster  but  not  child  care 
really  brought  home  to  him  the  fact  that 
quality  and  money  in  child  care  pro- 
gramming go  hand-in-hand.  Brank  said: 
You  can  t  have  quality  without  invest- 
ing in  the  program.  And  when  you  don '  / 
spend  money  on  staff,  equipment  and 
materials,  ifs  impossible  to  have  a 
quality  program.  You  can  only  paint  so 
many  rocks.  You  have  to  give  your  staff 
the  tools  to  work  with. 

As  the  National  continues  to  help 
local  YMCAs  address  the  issue  of  qual- 
ity care,  a  postscript  is  that  Ken  Vogt 
has  been  named  to  a  newly  created  full- 
time  school-age  child  care  position  for 
the  National.  He  can  be  contacted  c/o 
YMCAoftheUSA,  101  North  Wacker 
Dr.,  Chicago,  IL  60606-7386.  d*> 
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Book  Discounts  to 
SAN  Subscribers 

As  a  new  service  to  subscribers  most 
resources  that  we  carry  will  have  a 
subscriber  discount  varying  from  7- 
15%.  Some  of  you  may  have  already 
experienced  the  pleasant  surprise  of 
receiving  a  credit  back  on  books  you 
ordered  at  full  price.  All  orders  are 
checked  to  ensure  current  subscribers 
receive  any  discount  due  them.  Our 
new  catalog  flyer  details  this.  If  you 
want  one  call  (615)  242-8464  or  send  a 
note,  (See  page  3  for  new  selection). 

Play  Leadership 
Video 

Jim  Therrell,  "Mr.  Play",  has  pro- 
duced "The  Essentials  of  Play  Leader- 
ship/' Jim  demonstrates  the  daily  ap- 
plication of  leadership  skills.  The  video 
was  filmed  with  "real"  kids  the  kind 
that  bounce,  yell  and  don't  listen.  Jim 


shows  techniques  for  managing  groups 
of  school-agers  in  play  situations.  Video 
is  $22.95  plus  $4  for  1st  class  shipping 
PPLA-USA,  PO  BX  1891,  Pacifica 
CA  94044,  (800)  359-7331. 

FREE  Catalogs 

—CORRECTION  -  Last  issue  the 
phone  number  and  address  for  the  fol- 
lowing catalog  was  left  out  -  Front  Row 
Experience  s  Innovative  Curriculum 
Guidebooks  and  Materials  Catalog  -  a 
potpourri  of  books,  materials  &  equip- 
ment for  use  with  school-agers  as  well 
as  preschoolers  including  parachutes 
and  books  on  parachute  games,  tum- 
bling mats,  Port-A-Cort  Basketball 
Goals  and  movement  education  books. 
540. Discovery  Bay  Blvd.,  Bryon  CA 
94514  (510)634-5710 

— Creative  Educational  Surplus  -  low 
priced,  surplus/salvaged  materials  pro- 
viding imaginative  scavengers  with  tons 
of  ideas  -  mini  trays,  star  molds,  foam 
circles,  plastic  eggs,  yam  balls,  colored 


masking  tape  and  more,  9801  James 
Circle,  Suite  C,  Bloomington  MN 
55431  (612)884-6427 

—Discount  School  Supply  -  low 
prices  on  crayons,  rest  mats.  Tornado 
tubes,  toy  vehicles  and  assorted  crafts 
materials.  PO  Box  670,  Capitola  CA 
95010  800-627-2829 

— Positive  Images  Children  *s  Books 
-  African-American  and  other 
multicultural  children's  books,  593A 
MaconSt„BrooklynNY  11233  (718) 
453-1111 

—Child  Care  Employee  Project  - 
Publications  on  salary  surveys,  staff- 
ing studies,  substitute  recruitment  and 
more,  6536  Telegraph  Ave,,  Ste  A- 
201 ,  Oakland  CA  94609  (510)  653- 
9889 

— Teach- A-Bodies  -  anatomically- 
detailed,  soft  sculptured  dolls  includes 
the  new  Birth-A-Baby  doll  with 
uterus,  detachable  umbilical  cord  and 
placenta.  3509  Acorn  Run,  Ft  Worth 
TX  76109  (817)923-2380  <^ 
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We  Are  All  Americans 


by  Kathy  Hermes 


1 


Diversity  in  school-age  programs  reflects  the 

Racial,  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity  brings 
richness  to  living  in  America.  In  the  same 
sense  a  diversity  of  approaches  to  activities 
affords  a  richness  of  experience  in  your 
program.  Some  activities  may  he  individual 
and  self-selected  like  in  the  photo  above  or 
the  activity  boxes  on  page  4,  Others  may  be 
adult-directed  and  group  oriented  like  the 
activities  on  page  5. 

America  has  often  been  mistemned 
the  melting  pot,  where  the  cultures  of 
many  nations  have  blended  together  to 
make  one  uniquely  American  culture. 
Actually,  a  better  analogy  would  be 
that  of  a  salad  bowl,  where  each  culture 
remains  a  unique  part  of  the  whole.  The 
foods  that  Americans  grow,  produce 
and  consume  certainly  reflect  the 
uniqueness  of  this  nation's  many 
peoples.  Evidence  of  cross-cultural  con- 
tacts can  be  found  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  gardens,  in  the  grocery  stores  and 


diversity  of  our  commumities, 

restaurants  and  at  community  celebra- 
tions. 

The  celebrations  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December  center  on 
food.  With  so  many  tempting  holiday 
goodies  our  biggest  problem  is  avoid- 
ing excesses.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that 
food  is  not  readily  available  to  every- 
one in  the  United  States.  Many  people 
in  our  cities  and  rural  areas  regularly  go 
to  bed  hungry.  Take  some  time  this 
season  to  help  children  understand  that 
even  in  America,  the  land  of  plenty,  not 
everyone  is  sufficiently  fed.  Here  are 
some  ideas: 

*  Younger  children  can  act  out  a 
story  that  deals  with  sharing  food  and 
helping  others  through  hard  times. 

*  Older  children  can  make  a  collage 
on  world  hunger,  using  newspaper  and 
magazine  headlines  and  pictures. 
Events  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  fo- 
cused the  world's  attention  on 


3n  hunger. 
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NSACCA  Passes 
NAEYC  '92  and 
Goes  to  Spring  '93 

The  National  School- Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  (NSACCA)  has  confirmed  its 
plans  to  move  its  Annual  Conference 
from  the  two  days  before  NAEYC's 
(National  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children)  Conference  to 
the  spring  of  each  year. 

This  means  a  one  time  18  month 
break  as  the  NSACCA  Conference 
moves  forward  to  the  spring  of  1993 
skipping  the  NAEYC  1992  Conference 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  National  Conference  will  take 
the  place  of  a  yet  unnamed  stale  school- 
age  conference.  This  will  give 
NSACCA  more  flexibility  as  it  moves 
outof  the  shadows  of  NAEYC.  Partici- 
pants will  have  better  hotel  rates  and 
access  to  weekend  airfares, 


School-Age  Child 
Care:  An  innovative 
Model 

by  Eva  Stelzer-Rudick 

The  most  exciting  program  I  have 
seen  in  many  years  is  Montreal's 
"Maison  d'Enfants",  translated  into 
English,  "The  Children's  House".  It 
began  as  a  pilot  project  by  two  sisters 
who  realized  the  need  for  school-age 
children  to  have  a  place  to  go  to  feel  at 
home  and  not  alone.  They  began  the 
"Maison  d'Enfants"  as  a  project  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  the  only  other 
choice  for  these  children  is  to  be  home 
alone. 

The  two  sisters  began  by  interviewing 
hundreds  of  children  in  the  inner  city 
neighbourhood  where  they  ultimately 
set  up  shop.  They  went  from  school  to 
school  and  asked  the  children  what 
they  would  want  and  what  their  needs 
are  in  an  after  school  program.  Many 
programs,  as  we  know,  cater  to  the 
needs  of  the  parents.  This  one  does  not. 
It  caters  to  the  needs  of  the  children. 

The  first  thing  the  children  sur- 
veyed wanted  was  a  spiral  staircase. 
The  organizers  received  this  response 
so  often  that  they  ultimately  rented  a 
home  that  has  a  spiral  staircase.  They 
believed  that  this  feature  is  part  of  the 
American  dream  television  image  of 
family.  Since  the  children  using  the 
"Maison  d'Enfants"  are  from  under- 
privileged homes  they  felt  the  need  to 
provide  the  comfort  feature  required. 

A  second  thing  that  children  ex- 
pressed was  a  desire  for  was  pets.  So, 
this  after  school  program  has  rabbits, 
hamsters  and  turtles  which  the  children 
not  only  care  for,  but  can  take  out  on 
overnight  loan  like  a  library  book.  Pets 
give  children  developmentally  appro- 
priate responsibility.  They  also  let  chil- 
dren give  and  receive  unconditional 
love. 

Thirdly,  the  children  wanted  a  quiet 
space  to  read.  The  organizers  set  up  a 
study  room  with  one  large  table  and 
chairs.  There  are  sofas  around  the  room 


for  those  who  prefer  working  or  read- 
ing while  lounging.  The  only  rule  in 
this  room  is  that  children  must  be  quiet 
and  respect  those  who  wish  to  work. 

The  other  rooms  that  were  set  up 
each  have  a  purpose.  There  is  an  arts 
and  crafts  room,  and  a  dress-up  room 
where  animators  encourage  children  to 
put  on  skits  and  role  play  real-life  situa- 
tions. This  becomes  a  cathartic  expe- 
rience which  can  help  children  become 
in  touch  with  their  feelings. 

My  favourite  room  is  the  blue  room. 
This  room  has  rules  posted  on  the  door 
which  must  be  read  and  respected  be- 
fore entering.  They  include:  no  shoes, 
no  sharp  objects,  no  talking  and  no 
touching.  Once  in  the  blue  room  one  is 
immediately  overcome  with  a  sense  of 
tranquillity.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are 
painted  sky  blue  with  fluorescent  stars 
on  the  ceiling.  The  floors  are  covered 
wall  to  wall  in  sky  blue  cushions.  There 
is  no  other  furniture.  An  animator  plays 
soft  new  age  music  and  leads  activities 
which  require  reflective  thought  or 
imagery.  Such  ideas  as  imagine  your- 
self on  a  beach  and  the  sun  is  warming 
you.  You  feel  great  as  the  heat  pen- 
etrates your  body,  and  so  on.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  activities  is  to  promote 
inner  strength  and  inner  peace.  Again, 
this  is  a  time  where  children  can  get  in 
touch  with  their  feelings.  At  the  same 
time  they  must  show  respect  for  their 
peers  in  the  room  with  them  by  fol- 
lowing the  basic  rules. 

This  unique  and  innovative  pro- 
gram caters  to  some  60  children  a 
day.  Although  most  programs  cannot 
have  a  separate  room  for  each  activity, 
I  feel  we  can  learn  a  lot  from  the  ideas 
presented  here. 

All  programs  can  have  dramatic  play 
with  skits  and  role  playing  led  by  the 
students.  All  can  make  study  relaxed 
and  not  have  children  sit  at  desks  as  if 
they  were  back  at  school.  Most  pro- 
grams can  have  a  small  pet  library, 
encouraging  trust  and  responsibility  in 
the  children.  Any  program  should  take 
time  to  help  children  get  in  touch  with 
their  feelings.  Most  of  all,  ask  the  chil- 


dren what  their  needs  are.  Let  them 
help  set  up  their  extended  day  program. 

Eva  Stelzer-Rudick  is  an  Early  Child- 
hood Instructor  at  Vanier  College, 
Montreal,  Quebec  and  teaches  the 
school-age  child  care  course,  ( Editor' s 
Note:  '^Neighbourhood"  and 
favourite''  have  been  left  in  the  En- 
glish  spelling  style  rather  than  Ameri- 
canized,) cWo 

Canadian  SAC 
Network 

Eva  Stelzer-Rudick,  a  SAC  instruc- 
tor at  Vanier  College,  Montreal,  has 
agreed  to  begin  a  data  base  of  people 
interested  in  organizing  a  Canadian 
School- Age  Care  Network.  She  also  is 
interested  in  networking  with  other 
Canadian  SAC  instructors  to  discuss 
course  content  and  certificate  programs. 
CONTACT:  Eva  Stelzer-Rudick 
8  Minden  Rd. 
Montreal,  Que  H3X  3M4 
(514)  744-7627 
The  time  must  be  right  for  such  a 
network  because  it  was  also  raised  as 
an  issue  at  the  NSACCA  Conference  in 
Denver,  g^d 
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LETTERS 


o 


o 


Policies  Needed 
for  Special 
Situations 

In  the  MaylJime  issue  of  School-Age 
NOTES  we  published  a  sample  page 
from  Before  and  Aftpy  School  Pro- 
grams: A  Stnrt-lJp  and  Administration 
Manual  by  Mary  McDonald  Richard. 


O 


The  page  shown  was  a  "Sample  Policy 
and  Procedure  for  Discharging  a  Child 
from  the  Program*'.  In  the  September 
issue  we  printed  a  letter  from  Linda 
Sisson  of  Edina  (MN)  Kids  Club, 
expressing  concern  over  the  procedure 
and  the  philosophy.  Linda  was  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  policy  might 
be  used  to  exclude  a  special  needs  child 
from  the  program.  What  follows  is  the 
author  s  response, 

1  agree  with  Linda  that  children  who 
exhibit  disruptive  behavior  have  spe 
cial  needs,  and  believe  that  the  majority 
of  them  can  be  served  by  general  school 
age  child  care  programs.  However,  I 
have  experienced  situations  in  which 
the  severity  of  children's  social  prob- 
lems resulting  from  their  disabilities 
were  not  mitigated  by  positive  child 
guidance  methods  used  by  SACC  staff 
or  the  staffing  patterns  in  mainstream 
programs 

Our  programs  are  being  asked  to  care 
for  an  increasing  number  of  children 
who  have  conditions  arising  from  Fetal 
Alcohol  Syndrome  (FAS),  (FAE)  or 
other  prenatal  substance  abuse.  Some 
of  these  children  have  also  suffered 
emotional  and/or  physical  abuse.  Like- 
wise, the  number  of  school  children 
identified  with  other  biological  condi 
tions  which  affect  behavior,  adjustment 
and  learning  is  increasing.  Recogniz 
ing  this,  I  have  also  assisted  in  the 
development  of  programs  which  pro- 
vide child  care  and  services  for  school- 
agers  whose  difficulties  were  such  that 
they  made  placement  in  a  general  pro 
gram  unfeasible. 
The  Discipline  and  Discharge  PoHcy 


is  intended  to  give  a  form  of  "due 
process"  to  all  parties  involved  in  child 
care.  In  the  event  of  an  extreme  situa- 
tion with  a  child,  it  is  most  fair  to  ail  if 
a  procedure  for  discharge  has  akeady 
been  speHed  out.  It  is  arbitrary  and 
unfair  for  staff  to  **make  up  rules"  when 
a  difficult  (unforeseen)  situation  arises. 
Furthermore,  if  a  complaint  is  carried 
as  far  as  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  then 
the  program  is  in  trouble  if  it  cannot 
demonstrate  that  it  had  a  written  policy 
concerning  the  process  of  discharge, 
and  that  it  documented  its  handling  of 
procedures. 

The  best  school-age  programs  im- 
plement philosophy  and  practices  which 
head  off  misbehavior  and  acting-out. 
Experienced,  well-trained  staff,  fa- 
vorable staffing  ratios  and  supportive 
policies  contribute  to  this.  I  have  much 
praise  for  Linda  Sisson  and  her  advo- 
cacy for  inclusion  of  children  with  spe- 
cial needs.  Her  program  is  an  exciting 
model ,  and  I  recommend  her  book  Kids 


Club,  which  is  also  publishedby  School- 
Age  NOTES. 

Mary  McDonald  Richard 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  d*) 


At-Risk  Child  Care 
Programs 
Proposed 
Regulations  Come 
Under  Fire 

hy  Charles  Pekow 

Charles  Pekow  is  the  Editor  of  ''Day 
Care  USA  .  This  report  was  written  to 
update  our  readers  on  SAC  news. 

The  At-Risk  program  provides  $300 
million  for  child  care  tuition  subsidies 
for  families  "at-risk"  of  falling  into 
welfare  dependency  without  them. 
States  must  match  the  federal  contri- 
bution at  the  Medicare  matching  rate 
(50%  in  most  states).  The  subsidy  cov 


ers  children  through  age  12,  except 
children  with  disabilities  are  covered 
through  age  18  or  19  (depending  on 
state  definition  of  '^dependent  child"). 
The  age  12  limit  will  be  a  handicap  for 
urograms  in  middle  schools. 

The  Bush  administration's  regula- 
tory plans  for  the  At-Risk  Program 
came  under  sharp  attack  in  Congress. 

No  Funds  for  Improvement 

The  Administration  on  Children  and 
Families  (ACF)  received  strong  criti- 
cism for  its  proposal  limiting  the  amount 
of  funds  that  can  go  for  improvement, 
resource  development  and  administra- 
tion. With  75  %  of  the  grant  funds  under 
the  Child  Care  &  Development  Block 
Grant  earmarked  for  the  tuition  subsi- 
dies and  "quality  and  availabihty"  ac- 
tivities, AFC  proposed  that  90%  of  the 
funds  go  to  the  subsidies.  (States  could 
apply  for  waivers  down  to  85%  in  the 
first  two  years  if  they  show  they  need 
the  money  for  start-up  costs.) 

The  National  Governors  Association 
complained  that  state  Administrative 
costs  run  between  8%  and  15%,  and 
that  a  "10%  cap  will  leave  virtually  no 
funds  in  this  category  for  quality  im- 
provement or  to  expand  availability." 

Fee  Structure  Cuts  Out 
Best  Programs 

Several  groups  complained  about  the 
proposal  for  the  At-Risk  progran  that 
would  not  allow  federal  paymen.  for 
school-age  care  that  cost  more  than  the 
75th  percentile  is  an  artificial  ceiling 
that  is  already  creating  difficulties  for 
local  agencies  providing  child  care 
under  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Depen- 
dent Children  child  care  program  in  the 
Family  Support  Act.  The  whole  con- 
cept of  the  75th  percentile,  we  believe, 
precludes  low-income  parents  from 
utilizing  many  of  the  best  quahty  cen- 
ters and  homes,"  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  complained.  d*> 
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Instant  Activity 
Boxes 

by  Betsy  Shelshy 

Instant  activity  or  prop  boxes  are 
self-contained  units  containing  all  the 
materials  needed  for  a  particular  activ- 
ity. Boxes  can  be  plastic  bins,  shoe 
boxes,  photocopy  paper  boxes  or  other 
containers  which  have  the  capacity  to 
hold  all  activity  items.  Activity  or  prop 
boxes  have  the  following  functions: 

-  for  solitar>'  use  by  children  who 
need  to  do  something  apart  from  the 
group  or  for  use  by  small  groups  of 
children 

-  to  introduce  seldom-used,  fresh 
materials  on  long  rainy  weeks 

-  to  help  children  look  at  common- 
place materials  in  new  ways 


Cookie  Recipe  Card 

Ingredients 

-  1/3  Cup  oil 

-  1/2  Cup  honey 

-  1  egg 

-  1  teaspoon  of  vanilla 
-11/2  Cups  whole-wheat  flour 

-  1/2  teaspoon  baking  soda 

-  3/4  teaspoon  salt 

-  1  teaspoon  cinnamon 


Directions 

•  Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees 

•  Sift  together  flour,  soda,  salt  and 
cimiamon.  Set  aside, 

•  In  a  large  bowl  mix  together  the  oil 
and  honey.  Mix  in  the  egg  and  vanilla. 

•  Add  the  sifted  dry  ingredients.  Mix 
until  all  the  flour  is  gone  (you  can  add 
raisins  or  nuts  if  you  like  them). 

•  Drop  teaspoons  of  mixture  on  un- 
greased  cookie  sheets  and  bake  for 
about  10-12  minutes. 


Food  For  Our 
Feathered  Friends  Recipe 

Equipment 

-  Pine  cones 

-  String 

-  Mixing  bowl 

-  Measuring  cup 


Ingredients  and  Directions 

-  1/2  pound  of  lard 

-  1  Cup  peanut  butter 

-  Sunflower  seeds 

•  Mix  togetlier  and  roll  pine  cones  in 
mixture.  Tie  with  string  and  hang  on 
trees. 


(Betsy  Shelshy  is  Training  Director  at  the 
Baltimore  City  Child  Care  Resource  Center.) 


Suggestions  for  four  prop  boxes  and  their  contents  are  listed  below. 


Photography  Box 

-  Polaroid  Camera 

-  Instamatic  Camera 

-  Instructions  on  using  the  cameras 

-  Photography  tips 

-  Materials  for  making  albums 

Woodworking  Box 

-  Small,  multi-shaped  pieces  of  wood 

-  nails,  screws 

-  small  hammer 

-  screw  driver 

-  small  hand  saw 

-  vise 

-  ruler,  tape  measure 

-  wood  glue 

-  sand  paper 

-  string 

-  pencils 

-  small  containers  of  tempera  paint 

-  paint  brushes 


Treasure  Hunt  Box 

-  Graph  paper  for  map  making 

-  Treasures  (these  can  be  supplied  in 
quantity  by  purchasing  inexpensive 
packages  of  birthday  party  favors) 

-  Paper  and  pencil  for  clue  narratives 

Cooking  Box 

Equipment 

-  oven  (too  big  to  fit  in  the  box!) 

-  measuring  spoons  and  cups 

-  mixing  bowls 

-  sifter 

-  mixing  spoons 

-  baking  sheets 

-  spatula 

-'recipe  cards  (covered  on  both  sides 
with  clear  contact  paper) 


SCROUNGER'S  CORNER 


Source  -  independent  building  contrac- 
tor 

*  small  multi-shaped  pieces  of  wood 

*  nails,  screws 

*  linoleum  scraps 

*  tile  scraps 

*  end  of  roll  of  wallpaper 

*  part  cans  of  wall  paint 

Source  -  Print  Shop,  Copy  Place 

*  colored  paper  scraps 

Source  -  Wholesaler  of  toys,  novelties 
Ask  what  they  do  with  ^'seconds" 

Source  -  Retail  or  discount  stores 

^'  Ask  for  damaged  games  or  equip- 
ment dk) 
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Similarities  & 
Differences 

Edited  bv  Kathy  Hermes 


O 


o 


Games  can  focus  on  similarities  of 
people  and  working  together: 

For  similarities  of  people  try  the 
Difference  Game>  (Grades  K-2)  Have 
children  stand  up.  (If  you  have  a  small 
area  inside,  go  outside  and  play  the 
game.)  Give  the  following  commands 
quickly  to  make  the  game  more  fun, 

*  Hop  on  one  foot  if  you  are  left- 
handed. 

*  Sit  down  and  stand  up  if  you  have 
blond  hair. 

*  Turn  around  two  times  if  you  have 
brown  or  black  skin. 

*  Take  two  giant  steps  if  you  are  a 
fast  runner. 

*  Touch  your  toes  two  times  if  your 
skin  is  white. 

*  Reach  up  high  if  you  have  black 
hair. 

*  Shake  hands  with  a  friend  if  you 
have  curly  hair. 

*  Hop  like  a  frog  if  you  are  right- 
handed. 

*  Touch  your  knee  if  you  like  being 
here. 

Ask  them  to  help  you  create  more 
commands  forthe  game.  After  the  game, 
point  out  that  some  of  them  are  alike  in 
some  ways  and  different  in  others.  The 
world  wouldn't  be  very  interesting  if 
we  were  all  just  alike! 

For  people  woricing  together 
trv  Popcorn  Ball  Tag.  Play  the  game  in 
a  designated  area.  Choose  one  member 
to  be  "it".  All  members,  including  "it", 
pretend  they're  popcorn  kernels  and 
hop  up  and  down.  When  "it"  tags  some- 
one, they  link  hands  with  "it"  (like 
sticky  caramel  popcorn)  and  continue 
to  hop  up  and  down. 

As  each  player  is  caught,  they  joins 
hands  with  "it"  and  the  people  who 
have  been  caught.  The  game  continues 
until  everyone  has  been  caught  (a  big 
caramel  popcorn  ball).  The  last  player 
to  join  hands  becomes  "it". 


AMERICANS  WITH 
DISABILITIES 

The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
affects  every  school-age  child  care  pro- 
gram. Begin  to  sensitize  staff  and  chil- 
dren to  be  removing  barriers  to  partici- 
pation. 


Go  for  a  walk  around  the  school,  the 
neighborhood,  playground,  a  shopping 
centerorcommunitybuilding.Tellthem 
that  they  are  going  to  search  for  the 
symbol  for  handicapped  access  and  for 
obstacles  aperson  in  a  wheelchair,  with 
a  walker  or  on  crutches  might  encoun- 
ter. Here  are  some  things  they  can  watch 
for: 

*  buildings  with  only  stairs  at  the 
entry  ways 

*  curbs  more  than  T  high 

*  doors  too  narrow  for  a  wheelchair 

*  elevatorbuttons,  drinking  fountains 
or  telephones  too  high  for  a  person  in  a 
wheelchair  to  reach 

*  obstacles  to  a  hearing  impaired 
person 

*  obstacles  to  a  visually  impaired 
person 

Show  children  the  symbol  used  to 
show  that  a  building  or  parking  space  is 
accessible  to  a  person  with  a  disability. 
Ask  questions  like  these:  Where  have 
you  seen  this  symbol?  What  does  this 
sign  mean  to  a  person  with  a  disability? 
(The  building  has  doors  and  rest  rooms 
that  are  wide  enough  for  a  wheelchair.) 
Are  parking  spaces  marked  with  this 
symbol  reserved  only  for  people  in 
wheel  chairs?  When  you  return,  help 
the  children  explore  ways  your  site 
might  be  changed  to  accommodate  a 
person  in  a  wheelchair  or  a  person  who 
is  visually  or  hearing  impaired. 

TOO 


SCIENTIFIC  DIFFERENCES 

Set  up  a  science  interest  center  that 
shows  how  physical  changes  work. 
Choose  one  or  both  of  these  activities 
and  set  out  the  necessary  supplies  with 
written  instructions.  Younger  children 
might  need  help  with  the  experiments. 
A  staff  member  should  provide  super- 
vision but  allow  the  children  to  conduct 
the  experiments. 

1.  Shiny  Pennies.  Have  the  chil- 
dren put  a  mixture  of  one  tablespoon  of 
salt  and  1/2  cup  of  vinegar  in  a  paper 
cup,  and  place  three  or  four  pennies  in 
the  mixture.  What  happens?  (It  makes 
the  pennies  shiny,) 

Then  they  can  put  two  or  three  dirty 
pennies  in  one  cup  with  vinegar,  and 
another  with  a  salt  and  water  mixture. 
What  happens?  (Nothing.  Neither  salt 
water  nor  vinegar  will  clean  pennies 
very  well,) 

Place  two  nails  in  the  salt  and  vinegar 
mixture,  and  wait  five  minutes.  What 
happens?  (Copper  from  the  dissolved 
tamish  in  mixture  coats  the  nails.)  Do 
this  experiment  using  other  coins  or 
pieces  of  metal. 

2.  Cpmrtarch  Ciav-  Children  put 
1/2  box  of  cornstarch  in  a  bowl,  mix  it 
with  about  3/4  cup  of  water  and  work 
with  the  mixture  until  it  has  the  consis 
tency  of  clay.  Ask  the  children:  What 
was  the  cornstarch  like  before  you  added 
the  water?  What  happened  when  you 
added  the  water?  What  happens  when 
you  tap  on  the  outside  of  the  mixture? 
(Feels  hard.)  What's  inside  the  mix 
ture?  (Liquid.)  Form  the  mixture  into  a 
ball.  What  else  can  you  do  with  it? 

Kathy  Hermes  is  the  Child  Care  Pro 
gram  Specialist  for  Camp  Fire  Boys 
and  Girls,  rf** 


CORRECTION  -  The  caption  and 
credit  for  the  photo  with  Sara  Miller's 
woodworking  article  in  the  October 
issue  were  inadvertently  omitted.  The 
photo  was  of  Sara  Miller  sawing  and 
the  photo  credit  goes  to  her  husband 
Curt  Miller.  <^ 
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C  0-N  FLIC  T  R-E  SOLUTION 


Our  Difficult  Child: 
Living  Our 
Plillosophy 

by  Janice  M,  Jordan 

When  Roman  first  came  to  our  S  ACC 
program  the  only  unusual  information 
we  knew  about  him  was  that  his  mother 
had  recently  died.  We  had  no  idea  there 
would  be  any  out-of-the-ordinary  prob- 
lems or  that  he  would  be  in  any  signifi- 
cant way,  different  fi-om  the  other  chil- 
dren in  our  care. 

My  first  meeting  with  Roman  was 
short  and  not  so  sweet.  I  asked  him  his 

name.  He  said,  "F  k  you."  Anger 

flashed  in  his  eyes.  In  the  days  that 
followed  he  did  everything  he  could  to 
ensure  that  every  child  and  every  adult 
in  the  program  would  not  like  him.  He 
was  very  successful. 

"We  can't  have  him  here."  "We  can 't 
deal  with  him."  "He's  ruining  the  pro- 
gram for  the  other  children."  "He's 
impossible."  "He  won't  do  a  thing  we 
say." "We  can 't  control  him ." "He  needs 
one  on  one."  These  were  some  of  a  long 
stream  of  staff  frustrations. 

"To  protect  and  nurture  each  child's 
individual  uniqueness,"  is  a  part  of  our 
program  philosophy.  Here  was  Roman; 
certainly  an  individual  and,  without  a 
doubt,  unique. 

Our  Roman  is  one  of  many  unique 
mdi\  .duals.  How  can  we  protect  and 
nurture  their  special  qualities? 

Identify  Special  Qualities  The 
first  step  is  to  identify  these  qualities. 
We  discovered,  quite  accidently,  that 
Roman  has  an  outstanding  sense  of 
humor  that  can  be  evoked  during  a 
heated  argument  to  help  lighten  the  air. 
Sometimes  we  can  tickle  him  gently,  or 
make  a  funny  face  and  his  anger  turns 
to  laughter.  We  have  come  to  leani  this 
child  has  a  magic  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

Allow  Space  for  Feelings  The 
second  step  is  to  find  a  way  to  allow 
Roman  his  feelings  and  create  a  space 
where  we  can  talk  with  him  in  healing 
j^Hys.  Humor  works.  Wc  can  also  try 
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finding  a  place  and  a  way  in  which  he 
can  feel  his  anger.  A  private  space 
where  he  can  hit  pillows  or  scream  into 
them.  A  tape  recorder  where  he  can 
verbally  express  how  mad  he  feels.  An 
open  place  where  he  can  run.  A  station- 
ary bike  to  exercise  away  the  energy 
anger  produces.  Not  only  must  we  vali- 
date his  anger,  we  must  teach  him  prac- 
tical ways  to  express  it. 

Build  Self€steein  Now  that  we 
are  working  on  ways  to  help  Roman 
learn  to  channel  his  feelings,  we  must 
go  beyond  putting  out  fires.  We  ask 
ourselves  -  how  can  we  feed  Roman's 
self-esteem?  Besides  having  a  great 
sense  of  humor,  Roman  likes  to  be 
given  responsibility,  a  task  to  carry  out. 
Can  we  team  him  with  another  child 
and  put  them  in  charge  of  joke  day,  or 
a  joke-collection  booklet  or  bulletin 
board? 


""I  asked  him  his  name.  He 
said/F_k  you/" 


identify  Difflcuit  Times  and  Re- 
structure Next  we  need  to  look  at 
where  and  when  Roman  has  the  most 
difficulty.  During  transitions?  During 
group  time?  Roman  has  trouble  decid- 
ing where  and  on  what  project  to  spend 
his  time.  Once  he  has  settled  on  some- 
thing he  often  becomes  very  involved. 
We  decided  to  schedule  his  time  to 
teach  him  how  to  make  wise  choices.  In 
order  to  do  this  we  reduced  the  number 
of  choices  he  has  to  make  at  one  time. 
One  staff  member  talks  with  Roman 
when  he  arrives  in  the  morning.  To- 
gether they  divide  the  morning  time 
into  half  hour  increments.  She  gives 
Roman  two  choices  for  each  one  half 
hour,  alternating  active  and  quiet  ac- 
tivities. He  carries  his  morning  sched- 
ule in  his  pocket.  He  looks  forward  to 
each  subsequent  activity.  His  morning 
schedule  might  look  like  this: 

7:15  Arrival 

7:30-8:00  Breakfast  and  reading 

\         aloud  to  a  staff  member. 


8:00-8:30  Working  on  basketball 

skills  with  small  group 
in  the  gym. 
8:30-9:00  Building  with  Legos. 

Things  do  not  always  go  smoothly 
with  Roman.  The  question  I  hear  the 
most  often  is  -  why?  Why  do  we  put  up 
with  a  child  like  this? 

Living  Our  Philesophy  The  an- 
swer lies  in  our  philosophy.  We  must 
do  more  than  give  lip  service  to  our 
words.  We  must  live  them.  We  must,  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  day » walk  our  talk. 
When  we  speak  of  uniqueness,  of  indi- 
viduality, we  are  talking  not  only  about 
the  child  who  paints  beautiful  pictures, 
or  the  child  who  is  so  coordinated  it  is 
a  joy  to  watch  her  partake  in  gym  ac- 
tivities,, or  the  child  who  gives  warm, 
cuddly  hugs.  But  we  are  also  talking 
about  the  Romans  of  the  world  who 
find  it  easier  to  hate  and  mistrust,  who 
get  what  they  need  by  hitting  and  swear- 
ing; whose  only  source  of  power  is  to 
refuse  to  cooperate.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren who  need  our  guidance,  patience 
and  nurturing.  These  are  the  children 
who  need  us  and  our  skills.  It  is  when 
we  rise  to  meet  iY\^i  challenge  that  we 
are  truly  protecting  and  nurturing  indi- 
vidual uniqueness. 

Janice  M,  Jordan  is  Director  of  the 
Wayzata  Home  Base  program  in  Ply- 
mouth MN,  <^3b 


22  Activity  ideas 

The  minimum  number  of  Activity  Ideas 
in  this  issue  is  22. 

Can  you  find  them  all? 
page  1  -  two 
page  2  -  four 
page  4  -  six 
page  5  -  five 
page  6  -  five 

Can  you  find  more  ideas? 
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New  Selections 
From  SAN 

Note:  As  a  new  service  to  our  sub- 
scribers most  resources  including  the 
new  selections  below  have  a  subscriber 
discount.  (Of  course  our  money-back 
guarantee  is  always  in  effect.  If  a  re- 
source doesn  *t  meet  your  expectations , 
a  prompt  refund  of  book  price  will  be 
issued.) 

The  Kid's  Guide  to  Social  Action  - 

Step-by-step  guides  to  social  action 
skills:  letter  writing,  interviewing, 
speechmaking,  sur\'eying,  fund  rais- 
ing, media  coverage.  Social  action  tools, 
ready  to  copy  and  use,  including  peti- 
tions, letters,  and  news  releases.  Actual 
examples  of  how  kids  have  taken  ac- 
tion to  improve  their  communities. 
(12.95  for  subscribers)  14.95 

*Stick  Up  For  Yoursein  -  Two  book 
set,  a  kid's  guide  and  teacher's  guide, 
that  offers  a  complete  course  on 
lifesKills  for  building  self-esteem  and 
being  assertive  in  positive,  meaningful 
ways.  Encourages  an  understanding  for 
emotions  and  naming  feelings  in  order 
to  be  responsible  for  self,  feelings  and 
making  choices.  "Every  kid's  guide  to 
personal  power  and  self-esteem."  "A 
lO-part  course  in  self-esteem  and 
assertiveness  for  kids."  (20.95  for  sub- 
scribers) 23.95  *Our  pick  for  "most 
exciting**  new  resource. 

Roots  &  Wings  by  Stacey  York  - 
"Affirming  Culture  in  Early  Childhood 
Programs"  -  A  practical  guide  for  imple- 
menting multic'jllural  education  in  your 
program,  both  preschool  and  school- 
age.  Curriculum  planning  ideas  and 
formats  and  over  60  hands-on  activities 
for  enhancing  ihe  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  diversity.  Ideas  for  inte- 
grating cultural  awareness  into  all  as- 
pects of  your  program.  205  pages. 
(20.95  for  subscribers)  22.95 


Anti-Bias  Curriculum:  Tools  for 
Empowering  Young  Children  by 

Louise  Derman-Sparks  -  Practical  book 
shows  adults  how  to  be  aware  of  their 
biases  &  their  influence  on  children, 
how  parents  &  teachers  can  work  to- 
gether to  reduce,  handle  or  eliminate 
bias  in  themselves  &  children,  &  how 
to  empower  children  through  examples 
&  activities  to  overcome  the  biases 
they  have  developed  against  people  of 
different  colors,  cultures  &  abilities. 
(7.95  for  subscribers)  8.95 

Good  Earth  Art  by  Mary  Ann  Kohl 
and  Cindy  Gainer  -  Over  200  environ- 
mental art  projects  that  encourage  a 
caring  attitude  towards  the  earth.  Ac- 
tivities are  practical  and  open-ended 
and  use  recycled  and  natural  materials. 
Activities  include  Garden  Critters,  Car 
Parts  Sculpture,  Innertube  Prints  and 
loads  more.  (14.95  for  subscribers) 
16.95 

Creative  Play  Areas  -  Over  185 
simple  inexpensive  projects  designed 
for  and  used  with  children  from  age  2  to 
1 2.  Uses  play  areas  to  set-up  a  personal 
and  enriching  environment  for  each 
child  using  the  concept  of  providing  a 
home/neighborhood  atmosphere.  Many 
of  the  play  areas  are  outside  and  would 
be  great  for  summer  care.  (8.95  for 
subscribers)  9.95 


Activities  for  Before  and  After 
School  by  Marti  Gork  and  David  Pratt 
-  96  page  resource  of  projects  and  ac- 
tivities. 8.95 

Make  Me  A  Zoo  -  Easy-to-do 
projects  that  will  turn  a  classroom  into 
a  zoo.  Each  craft  activity  creates  an 
animal  to  display,  discuss  and  take 
home.  6.95 

TO  ORDER  applv  the  following  ship- 
ping &  handling  charges  and  send  to 
School-Age  NOTES  -  $0-l2....2.50; 
$13-25....3.50;  $26"50....4.50;  $51- 
75. ...5.50;  Over  $75....add  8%  of  book 
order,  (^t) 


HAVE  IDEAS  FOR 
RESOURCES  WE  SHOULD 
CARRY  OR  REVIEW? 

HAVE  CONFERENCE  DATES 
OR  OTHER  NEWS? 

NEED  CATALOGS  AND 
MINI-SAMPLES  FOR 

CONFERENCES 
OR  WORKSHOPS? 

Contact:  School-Age  NOTES, 
PO  Box  40205,  Nashville,  TN 
37204,  (615)  242-8464. 
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School-Age 

SEND  TO:  P.O.  Box  40205  •  Nashville,  TN  37204  •  615-242-8464 
Now  School-Age  NOTES  comes  to  you  12  times  a  year! 
Yes,  sign  me  up  for: 


□  1  year  $19.95 


□  New  Subscription    □  Renewal 
(check  mailing  label  for  expiration  date  -  month/year) 

□  Canada  $22.95  U.S.  Funds   □  Foreign  $24.95  U.S.  Funds 
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FREE  Playground 
Guide 

Landscape  Structures,  Ire.  is  offering 
free  reprints  of  the  latest  U.S.  Con- 
sumer Products  Safety  Guidelines  on 
playground  safety.  The  new  31 -page 
edition  released  November  15,  1991 
now  separates  guidelines  for  ages  2-5 
and  5-12.  Contact:  Landscape  Struc- 
tures, Inc.  601  7lh  Street  South.  Delano, 
MN  55238,  (800)  328-0035. 

Multi-Cultural 
Resources 

Two  Camp  Fire  projects  are  avail- 
able as  resources.  '"Many  Cultures  Make 
Up  Our  World'  can  be  purchased  for 
$6.00,  catalog  #D-32500.  "Imagine No 
Hunger'^  contains  a  game  and  playing 
pieces  and  costs  $5.00,  catalog  #D- 
33500.  Both  can  be  ordered  through 
Customer  Services,  Dept.  S,  Camp  Fire 
Boys  and  Girls,  4601  Madison  Av- 


enue, Kansas  City,  Mo  64112.  Prices 
include  shipping  and  handling. 

S-A  Training 
Manual 

Sue  Lawyer-Tarr  has  a  new  School- 
Age  Staff  Training  Workbook  avail- 
able as  well  as  her  other  book  and 
workshop  audio  tapes.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact:  The  Clubhouse  Press, 
1906  South  Boston,  Tulsa,  OK  741 19 
(918)  747-2622 

Texas  SACC 

Strategies  for  School -Age  Child  Care 
in  Texas  by  Nancy  A.  Baker  provides 
guidelines  for  establishing  and  improv- 
ing programs.  It  contains  models  of 
programs  and  information  unique  to 
Texas,  as  well  as  information  helpful  to 
any  school-age  program.  $16.75  plus 
3.50  ScfeH  send  to:  Corporate  Child 
Development  Fund,  4029  Capital  of 


Texas  Hwy  South,  Ste  102,  Austin 
TX  78704-7920  (In  Texas  call  (512) 
440-8555  to  see  if  you  qualify  for  a 
free  copy.) 

FREE  Catalogs 

—  SACUS  -  Resources  on  ECE, 
Curriculum,  multi-cultural  ap- 
proaches, public  policy,  kindergar- 
ten, discipline.  P.O.  Box  5403,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72215-5403,  (501)  663- 
0353 

— Fund  Raising  Institute  -  Over  60 
professional  fund  raising  resources. 
12300  Twinbrook  Parkway,  Ste  450, 
Rockville,  MD  20852-9830,  (800) 
877-8238 

CORRECTION  -  Correct  Address 
and  phone  #  for:  Anne  Bramlette, 
Exec.  Dir.,  GA  School-Age  Child 
Care  Council,  1 19  East  Court  Sq.,  Ste 
205,  Decatur  GA  30030,  (404)  373- 
7414,  The  GA  SACC  Council  has 
several  publications. 
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Extended  Day  and  Enrychment 
Programs  —  Educational 
Solution  or  Dangerous  Trend? 

by  Rich  Scofield 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Education,  Lamar  Alexander,  has  called  extended  school 
programs  in  Murfreesboro,Tenn.  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  topay  formore 
pupil  hours.  He  favors  extending  the  school  day  and  school  year  by  making  it 
optional  and  charging  parents  for  the  extra  instruction. 

Alexander  has  said,  'i  would  like  to  see  school  districts  open  their  schools  in 
the  afternoon,  open  them  in  the  summer  and  invite  parents  to  send  their  children 
there." 

As  a  professional  field,  we  certainly  have  advocated  school  building  use  for 
communities  where  there  is  a  lack  of  school-age  care.  However,  Alexander  has 
seemed  to  overlook  the  quality  school -age  programs  that  already  exist  in  non- 
school  sites  after  school  and  during  the  summer. 


Extended  school  and  enrichment  programs  influenced  by 
this  drive  to  appear  "educational"  cannot  meet  school- 
agers  developmental  needs  after  school. 


A  greater  concern  is  the  misconception  that  a  longer  school  day  and  longer 
school  year  will  correct  an  education  system  that  has  been  going  about  education 
in  the  wrong  way  for  30  years. 

Somewhere  during  the  past  30  years  along  the  road  to  a  better  education  for  our 
children  we  took  a  side  road.  We  abandoned  both  the  early  educators  like  John 
Dewey  and  current  brain  research  on  how  children  learn. 

"One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  schools  fail  is  that  they  impose  on  learners  a 
single  state  of  unrelieved  boredom,**  say  the  authors  of  Making  Connections: 
Teaching  and  the  Human  Brain.  This  style  of  programming,  environment,  and 
adult/child  interaction  should  certainly  not  be  continued  in  an  after  school 
program. 

School  and  learning  should  be  synonymous.  It  should  mean  that  activities  and 
materials  are  exciting,  relevant,  meaningful  and  fun.  Research  shows  that  this 
makes  learning  easier  and  retention  better.  Exciting,  relevant,  meaningful  and  fun 
are  the  same  goals  that  we  have  for  school -age  care  programs. 

Adults  dredge  up  memories  of  their  own  education  which  was  memorization  of 
isolated  facts  and  skills  and  believe  that  learning  is  something  tedious  and 
difficult.  They  believe  that  education  and  learning  can  only  happen  if  associated 
with  words  such  as  reading  and  math  rather  than  fort  building  and  free  play. 
Y2Tyir^  activity  after  school  should  not  have  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
j^jV  v  ^educational'*  or  "enriching'*  or  to  produce  a  product  to  be  valued  by  adults.  In 
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fact,  those  programs  after  school  that 
rely  on  adult-led  "learning  activities" 
like  studying  Japanese  or  a  mini-course 
on  computers  may  actually  hamper  a 
child's  development  by  not  meeting 
physical,  social  and  emotional  needs. 

The  National  Association  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals  in  its  "Standards 
for  Quality  Programs  for  Young  Chil- 
dren'* has  stated  as  one  of  the  four 
fundamental  principles  of  curriculum: 
"Spontaneous  play,  either  alone  or  with 
other  children,  is  a  natural  way  for 
young  children  to  learn  to  deal  with  one 
another  and  to  understand  their  envi- 
ronment; play  should  be  valued  and 
included  in  the  program  plan." 

A  school  system  that  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  play  is  a  system  that 
does  not  reach  its  fullest  potential  and 
unfortunately  its  children  don*t  either. 
Extended  school  and  enrichment  pro- 
{continued  on  page  2) 


♦GUEST  EDITORIAL 


(continued  from  page  I ) 
grams  influenced  by  this  drive  to  ap- 
pear "educational"  cannot  meet  school- 
agers  developmental  needs  after  school 
Only  when  a  child' s  full  physical,  men- 
tal, social,  and  emotional  development 
is  considered  by  a  school  system  and 
considered  holistically,  not  as  separate 
parts  on  a  national  standardized  test, 
will  extended  school  and  enrichment 
programs  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
developmentally  appropriate  and  truly 
contribute  to  a  child's  education. 

The  Guest  Editorial  that  follows  looks 
at  ^learning"  and  school  from  another 
perspective. 

Pull  Them  Back 
from  the  Cliff 

by  Ann  Levy 
President,  SACUS 


take  responsibility  for  remembering  bus 
fare  and  most  of  them  do  arrive  with 
quarters  stuck  in  their  pockets  or  tucked 
in  tiny  purses.  Off  they  go  on  the  bus, 
using  the  same  kind  of  transportation 
that  their  parents  and  other  members  of 
the  community  use.  Back  at  school, 
they  practice  writing  their  names  as 
they  write  a  thank-you  letter  to  the 
senior  citizens  for  the  cookies  and  punch 
they  were  served. 

But  then  we  lead  these  children  over 
a  cliff.  The  children  who  were  lucky  to 
enjoy  exciting,  interesting  classrooms 
in  preschool  and  kindergarten  and  per- 
haps first  grade  find  out,  by  second 
grade,  what  most  American  school 
children  already  knew.  They  learn  they 
are  not  "ready"  to  learn  most  of  the 
interesting  things  in  the  world.  They 
fall  to  a  place  where  their  ways  of 
learning  are  rarely  valued  and  often 
discouraged. 


We  call  it  the  cliff  effect. 

The  lucky  children  first  experience 
school"  —  whether  it  is  a  child  care 
center,  a  preschool,  a  family  day  care 
home  or  maybe  Sunday  school  —  as  a 
place  where  they  are  free  to  find  out 
about  life  and  the  world  in  their  own 
myriad  ways.  Life  at  school,  just  like 
life  in  their  homes  and  yards  and  per- 
haps at  their  grandparents'  houses,  is 
full  of  important  tasks  as  well  as  times 
to  play.  The  children  know  that  they 
have  as  much  to  contribute  to  their 
worlds  as  every  other  person  they  know. 

Preschoolers  plant  a  garden  along  the 
playground  fence.  They  watch  the  snap 
beans  grow  until  it  is  time  to  pick  them. 
They  carry  their  harvest  proudly  to  the 
kitchen  and  participate  in  washing, 
snapping  and  steaming  the  beans.  They 
make  a  procession  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  lunch  tables  and  every  child  has  a 
bean  or  two  on  his  plate.  After  lunch 
they  help  clear  the  tables  before  getting 

out  their  own  mats  and  blankets  for  rest 

time. 

Kindergartners  go  on  field  trips  to 
nearby  nursing  homes,  knowing  that 
the  residents  will  enjoy  hearing  the  new 
songs  they  have  learned.  The  children 


""Children  know  that 
schoolwork  is  largely  'make 
work'.  They  realize  that 
workbooks'  and  'seatwork' 
are  not  the  same  as  real 
work." 


not  "ready"  to  participate  in  most  of  the 
activities  of  their  schools  and  commu- 
nities. 

The  country  is  worried  that  Ameri- 
can children  are  not  taught  "how  to 
think".  The  federal  Department  of  La- 
bor recently  warned  that  "we're  not 
preparing  our  children  for  the  world  of 
work".  To  the  extent  that  that  is  true,  it 
may  be  because  we  do  not  value  their 
work.  Nor  do  we  enable  them  to  work 
in  the  real  world.  Children  know  that 
schoolwork  is  largely  "make  work". 
They  realize  that  "workbooks"  and 
*seatwork"  are  not  the  same  as  real 
work. 

Perhaps  when  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schoolchildren  can  feel  the  same 
pride  and  purpose  in  their  work  that 
those  lucky  younger  children  feel,  then 
this  problem  of  not  being  "ready"  to 
work  will  diminish.  <^ 

Ann  Levy  is  President  of  SAC  US  which 
is  the  Southern  Association  on  Chil 
dren  Under  Six.  This  Guest  Editorial 
originally  appeared  as  the  President's 
Message  in  DIMENSIONS  Fall  1991 
issue.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  SACUS. 


The  cafeteria  staff  will  take  care  of 
preparing  the  lunch.  No  money  changes 
hands  when  they  ride  the  school  buses 
on  the  year' s  single  field  trip.  Instead  of 
writing  real  letters  to  real  people  who 
might  write  back,  they  write  "assign- 
ments" which  the  teacher  may  not  read 
for  a  week  and  may  never  discuss  with 
the  young  writers.  Whereas  in  preschool 
they  planned,  design  and  created  a 
school  newsletter  for  parents  to  read, 
now  that  is  handled  by  grown-ups. 

They  are  told  to  open  their  books  at 
10  a.m.  to  icebergs  and  at  10:45  to  the 
difference  between"sum"and"some". 
They  are  told  what  to  think  about,  when 
to  thin  A  about  it,  and,  most  importantly, 
what  the  right  answer  is. 
They  get  the  message  that  they  are 
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DIRECTOR'S  CORN 


SAC  Issues  in  Canada 
Similar  to  U.S. 

Social  Services  Representatives  for  the 
City  of  Calgary  in  Alberta,  Canada  consult 
with  140  school-age  programs.  One  of  them, 
Linda  Ward,  shared  a  litany  of  issues  m 
school-age  care  that  will  sound  familiar  to 
those  here  in  the  U.S. 

Concerns  include  zoning  by-laws,  deter- 
mining the  best  sites,  overflowing  schools 
and  competition  for  space,  reluctance  of 
principals  to  become  involved  because  they 
question  if  they  should  be  in  the  business  of 
child  care,  training  of  staff,  nutrition,  and 
how  to  implement  distal  supervision  for 
"senior  school-agers*' (ages  10-12).  (Distal 
supervision  is  non-direct-line-of-sight  su- 
pervision, such  as  use  of  spill-over  space 
like  hallways  or  adjacent  rooms.) 

Illinois  Statewide 
R  &  R  Project: 

A  Public-Private  Partnership 

"Child  care  is  much  more  than  mere 
convenience.  It  is  an  economic  necessity 
for  many  families  and  a  vital  concern  for 
employers;"  says  Sue  Suter,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Children  and  Family  Ser- 
vices for  the  State  of  Illinois,  "States  that  do 
the  best  job  gain  an  advantage  in  strength- 
ening their  economy.** 

A  unique  public/private  partnership  com- 
bines resources  of  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Public  Aid,  the  United  Way  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Department  of  Child  and  Family 
Services  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  provide 
more  child  care  and  better  child  care  re- 
sources through  Child  Care  Resource  and 
Referral. 

The  service  is  responsible  for: 
-a  database  of  available  child  care  options 
-consumer  education  and  referral 
-recruitment  of  new  providers  including 
both  home-based  and  center-based 

-  training  for  caregivers  and  consultation 
for  employers 

-  needs  analysis  to  determine  what  parents 
need  in  relation  to  what  is  available 

Through  the  partnership  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois has  entrusted  a  private  agency  with  a 
heavily  invested  public  child  care  system. 

For  further  information,  contact  Susan 
Patke,  Project  Coordinator  for  United  Way, 
Illinois  Statewide  CCR&R  Project,  221  N 
LaSalle  St,  9th  Floor,  Chicago,  IL  60601  - 
1284.  (312-580-2800)  ctit 


School-Age  News 

by  Charles  Pekow 

Charles  Pekow  is  the  Editor  of  ''Day  Care 
USA'\  This  report  was  written  especially 
for  SAN  readers. 

New  Bloci(  Grant  Funds 

The  Child  Care  &  Dependent  BlockGrant 
is  getting  full  funding  in  its  second  year  - 
S825  million.  But  funds  for  the  Child  Care 
Licensing  &  Improvement  Block  Grant  got 
zeroed  out.  The  .  rogram  was  to  have  re- 
placed a  similar  program  created  by  the 
Family  Support  Act  of  1 988  that  expired  in 
1991.  The  reason  given  was  that  states 
could  continue  the  same  activities  with  the 
other  block  grant  funds. 

Money  to  help  with  school-age  care  is 
included  in  the  following  FY  *92  appro- 
priations: 

•  Job  Opportunities  &  Basic  Skills  Train- 
ing/Transitional Child  Care:  $433  million. 

•  At-Risk  Child  Care:  $300  million. 

•  Social  Services  Block  Grant:  $2.8  billion. 

•  Child  Development  Associate  scholar- 
ships: SI. 397  million. 

•  Dependent  Care  Block  Grant:  $13,175 
lillion. 

Mothers  Blame  Lack  of 
Care  for  Lack  of  Work 

About  78,000  mothers  in  their  20's  said 
they  didn^t  work  in  1986  because  they 
couldn^t  find  care  for  a  school-ager. 

About  39,000  of  them  lived  at  or  below 
the  poverty  line,  according  to  a  survey 
released  recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Rnal  Rule  Clarifies  Snack 
Provision 

School-age  centers  participating  in  the 
Child  &  Adult  Care  Food  Program  can 
ser\'e  two  snacks  and  a  meal  or  two  meals 
and  a  snack.  The  Food  &  Nutrition  Service 
recently  issued  final  regs  governing  the 
additional  food  service  authorized  by  the 
Hunger  Prevention  Act  of  1988. 

The  interim  rule  inplace  until  nowdidn*t 
clearly  state  that  the  centers  had  the  option 
of  providing  a  second  snack  instead  of  a 
second  meal,  although  that  was  FNS's  in- 
tent. The  final  rule  clarifies  this.  Programs 
are  still  barred  from  serving  lunch  on  days 
school  is  in  session,  rffc 


Janice  Jordan  is  Coordinator  of  the 
Wayzata  Home  Base  program  in  Plymouth 
MN.  She  shared  some  of  her  ideas  with  us 
for  this  GREEN  NOTES  column. 

Long  before  recycling  became  a  wide- 
spread concern,  jxiople  in  school-age  child 
care  were  doing  it,  at  least  we  were  here  at 
Home  Base.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
we  do  regularly: 

1.  Recycled  toilet  paper  anc^per  iowel 
holders  can  be  built  into  original  *'niarble 
works*'  or  a  myriad  of  sculptures  or  any- 
thing your  kids  can  imagine. 

2.  Emptied,  washed  out  orange  juice 
cans  can  make  plain  to  fancy  pencil  hold- 
ers. 

3.  Get  a  ton  of  junk  mail?  Kids  love  the 
envelopes,  stamps  and  form  letters  to  play 
business,  post  office,  etc. 

4.  Paper  with  writing  on  one  side  comes 
from  all  over  our  school  and  our  kids  make 
scratch  pads,  paintings,  drawmgs,  paper 
airplanes  -  you  name  it. 

5.  Old  classroom  books  are  snatched 
from  the  mechanical  arms  of  the  garbage 
truck  and  used  for,  what  else,  playing  school. 
Old  work  books  and  ditto  sheets,  the  same. 

6.  Save  old  kitchen  boxes  from  foods  for 
your  dramatic-play-store. 

7.  Old  crayons  can  be  melted  down  to 
make  "crazy  crayons". 

I  think  it  is  especially  important  to  teach 
children  growing  up  in  affluent  areas  that  it 
is  our  responsibility  to  recycle,  reuse  and 
reduce  our  consumption.  <#to 


We  are  excited  to  report  that  the  2nd 
printing  of  our  book  Kids  Club  has  used 
recycled  paper  and  the  3rd  printing  of 
School-Age  Ideas  and  Activities  will  be  on 
50%  recycled  paper.  The  copies  will  carry 
notice  that  by  using  that  recycled  paper  6 
mature  trees  arc  saved  for  every  1000  cop- 
ies printed.  c**> 


49  Activity  Ideas 

The  minimum  number  of  Activity  Ideas 

in  this  issue  is  49. 

Can  you  find  them  all? 
page  2  -  five       page  3  -  seven 
page  4  -  seven     page  5  -  thirty 

Can  you  find  more  ideas? 


ERIC 
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ACTIVITIES 


Indoor/Outdcior 

by  Kathy  Hermes 
SOUND  EFFECTS 

Have  the  children  create  sounds  for  a 
dog,  cat,  crying  baby,  space  nionstcr,  run- 
ning, walking,  rain  on  the  window,  wind 
blowing,  etc.  Use  instruments  or  things  in 
the  room  as  "sound  makers",  too!  (Rustl  ing 
paper,  book  slamming  shut,  door  closing.) 
Play  back  the  sounds  and  let  them  guess 
what  made  them. 


Story  Time:  Have  the  children  make  up 
a  story,  or  use  a  familiar  story  and  create 
sound  effects  for  the  story.  Have  the  chil 
dren  use  musical  instruments  and  sounds  to 
represent  characters,  actions  or  situations 
in  the  story. 

For  example,  if  a  character  is  walking, 
have  the  children  slap  knees  in  rhythm,  or 
if  rain  is  hitting  a  window,  have  them  tap  a 
pencil  onachairortable.  When  acharacter's 
name  is  mentioned,  have  the  children  ring 
a  bell,  tap  a  glass,  bark  or  meow. 

Assign  the  sounds  needed  for  the  stor>'  to 
individuals,  pairs  or  groups.  Let  the  chil- 
dren practice  the  sounds  before  the  story 
begins. 

Each  time  the  person  reading  the  story 
comes  to  a  part  needing  sound  effects,  he/ 
she  hesitates  and  waits  for  the  appropriate 
sound.  To  make  it  easier,  the  storyteller  can 
name  the  character,  action  or  situation  be- 
fore the  sound  is  to  be  made. 

CHANGING  SEASONS 

Telescope  Hike:  With  one  hand  rolled 
up  like  a  telescope  and  held  up  to  one  eve, 
take  a  hike  and  discuss  how  different  the 
world  looks  Uirough  "tunnel  vision".  Look 
for  signs  that  winter  is  preparing  for  spring. 
Some  animals  prepared  for  winter  by 


migrating,  others  made  new  homes. 

Homes  Search:  Talk  about  the  word 
"home'\  What  does  it  mean?  Ask  tlie  chil- 
dren to  name  as  many  people  homes  as  they 
can — houses,  trailers,  log  cabins,  tents, 
apartments,  boats,  igloos,  etc. 

Explain  that  animals  have  homes,  too. 
Ask  then  to  name  as  many  animal  homes  as 
they  can — nests,  ant  hills,  ponds,  streams, 
dog  houses,  bee  hives,  burrows,  caves, 
meadows,  tree  trunks. 

Take  the  children  outside.  Designate  a 
specific  area  for  them  to  look  for  animal 
homes.  Have  them  check  the  ground,  the 
trees  and  the  bushes,  under  rocks  and  leaves, 
etc.  Make  sure  they  do  not  touch  the  ani- 
mals or  destroy  their  homes.  When  an  ani- 
mal home  is  discovered,  make  sure  every- 
one gets  to  see  it.  Talk  about  the  home. 
Who  do  you  think  lives  there?  Did  you  see 
the  animal  who  lives  there?  How  did  the 
animal  make  the  home?  Does  the  animal 
live  there  now  or  has  it  moved?  Does  more 
than  one  animal  live  in  the  home?  Why  do 
you  think  the  animal  chose  that  spot  for  a 
home? 

Look  for  unusual  homes  such  as  a  co- 
coon, a  spider  web,  a  hole  in  a  tree,  a 
worm's  hole,  or  a  burrow. 

When  the  group  is  back  together,  have 
them  share  their  feelings  and  observations 
about  the  animals'  homes  they  discovered. 


ICE  BLOCK  DANCE 

Materials  Needed: 

shoe  box  with  cover 
string  or  long  shoelaces 
masking  tape 
scissors 
ice  cube 


c 


SCIENCE  IN  THE  KITCHEN 

Blowing  Up  a  Balloon:  (This  activity 
MUST  be  well  supervised  by  an  adult.) 
Using  a  funnel,  children  pour  1/2  cup  of 
bakingsodaintoatwo-litercontainer.fWipe 
the  baking  soda  off  the  funnel  and  the 
inside  of  the  measuring  cup.)  Then  they 
slowly  pout  1/2  cup  of  the  vinegar  in  the 
bottle  and  quickly  fasten  a  balloon  on  the 
top  of  the  bottle. 

Children  will  discover  what  happens  to 
the  balloon.  (Balloon  inflates  and  children 
can  feel  the  gas  in  the  balloon.)  What  hap- 
pens if  you  shake  the  bottle  after  the 
balloon  is  on  it?  Why  does  this  mixture 
make  the  balloon  inflate?  (As  the  vinegar 
and  baking  soda  combined,  a  bubbling  ef- 
fect was  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  gas 
called  carbon  dioxide.  As  the  carbon  diox- 
ide was  given  off.  it  was  added  to  the  air  in 
the  container.)  Ask  what  else  has  carbon 
dioxide  bubbles.  (Soda  pop,  baked  goods 
using  vinegar  and  soda  as  leavening.)  ^'tt 


c 


What  to  Do: 

-  Pass  an  ice  cube  around  for  each  child  to 
feel. 

-  Put  together  a  group  description  of  an 
ice  cube:  cold,  hard,  stiff,  clear,  wet. 

-  Make  ice  cube  shoes 
1,  Cut  hoe  in  top  of  shoe  box 
2*  Put  one  foot  through  cover  and  into  box 
3*  Tape  cover  and  box  together 
4.  Tie  box  to  ankle  if  needed  for  extra 
security 

Dance,  sliding  feet  across  the  floor,  keep- 
ing arms,  legs  and  body  stiff  and  frozen  like 
a  block  of  ice. 

SNOW  JAR 

Materials  Needed: 

aluminum  foil  (2"  x  2") 
baby  food  jar  with  lid 
plastic  flower  or  animal 
waterproof  cement 


What  to  Do: 

1.  Secure  plastic  floweron  animal  to  inside 
of  jar  lid.  Let  dry  thoroughly, 

2.  Cut  2"  x  2"  aluminum  foil  into  tiny 
pieces  (snowflakes). 

3.  Place  foil  pieces  into  jai*. 
4*  Fill  jar  over  flowing  with  water. 

5.  Put  cover  on  jar  and  close  tightly.        ■  . 

6.  Shake  and  watch  snowflakes  fall.        I  \ 


Kathy  Hermes  is  the  Child  Care  Program 
Specialist  for  Camp  Fire  Boys  and  Girls. 
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Write  to  the  Sec.  of 
Education.  Tell  5 
things  to  improve 
your  school  w/oalot 
of  money.  Tell  what 
you  like  best  about 
your  school 


Visityourcity's  land- 
fill or  garbage  dis- 
posal facility.  Then 
visit  a  recycling  cen- 
ter. 


Use  a  clay  recipe. 
(Mudworks  has  sev- 
eral.) Mold  foods  for 
a  toy  kitchen.  Paint 
and  glaze. 


Make  a  jigsaw 
puzzle.  Mount  a  pic- 
ture and  cut  it  into 
interlocking  pieces. 


Visit  a  state  or  com- 
munity college. 


Thursday 


Friday 


Prepare  teacher  ap- 
preciation cards  and 
drawings. 


Invite  a  state  conser- 
vationist to  speak. 


Play  dominoes. 


Build  ato'  jrof drink 
straws  and  tape. 
Make  it  6'  tall  and 
free  standing.  (Hint: 
try  triangles  for 
strength.) 


Check  out  a  biogra- 
phy of  a  famous  per- 
son. Create  a  series 
of  short  skits  based 
on  the  life  of  that  per- 
son. 


Make  banners  depict- 
ing the  meaning  of  a 
holiday.  (Good  Earth 
Art,  p.  36;  Roots  & 
Wings,  p.  156.) 


(For  older  kids) 
Learn  how  to  read  a 
gas  meter  and  an  elec- 
tric meter  and  keep 
track  of  usage  at 
home. 


Fold  paper  circles  and 
cut  out  snowflakes. 


Take  a  field  trip  to  an 
architectural  firm 


Write  a  note  or  make 
a  greeting  card  for 
your  grandparents. 
(Be  sensitive  of  dif- 
ferent family  situa- 
tions.) 


Volunteer  to  make 
posters  for  a  school 
event. 


Organize  recycling. 
Who  will  buy  what 
you  collect?  How 
will  you  get  it  to  the 
center?  How  will  you 
publicize  it? 


Volunteer  to  pick  up 
trash,  plant  a  tree, ... 
to  beautify  your 
school  ^^.^^  


Create  a  zoo  with 
models  of  animals  in 
naturalized  environ- 
ments. 


Visit  a  bakery. 


Invite  the  curator  of 
an  historic  building. 


Invite  a  storyteller. 


Publish  a  "newspa- 
per" about  your  pro- 
gram. 


Build  a  scale  model 
of  your  school  or  a 
Maya  village  or  ... 


n 


Visit  a  museum  or 
historic  home.  Find 
out  about  children's 
toys  &,  amusements. 


Jan.  17  -  Ben 
Franklin's  birthday. 
He  began  the  lending 
library.  Organize  a 
trip  for  every  child  to 
gel  a  library  card. 


Jan.  19-Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  birthday.  Pass 
out  photocopies  of 
Poe's  poems.  Chil- 
dren illustrate  them. 


Jan.  22  -  National 
Popcorn  Day.  Make 
popcorn.  How  many 
different  toppings  can 
you  add?  Make  a  list 
of  everyone's  favor- 
iteh. 


Jan.  23  -  Welcome 
Back  Sun  Celebration 
in  Hammerfest,  Nor- 
way. Make  different 
size  suns  and  hang  on 
windows- 


Jan.  26  -  Australia 
Foundation  Day  ~ 
Capt.  Phillip  landed 
1788.  How  many 
different  boats  can 
you  make  -  cork,  pa- 
per, styrofoam. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL     N  PTES 


Older  Children 

by  Steve  Musson 

Many  parents  and  child  care  workers 
have  expressed  a  concern  about  pro- 
gramming for  older  children  in  S  ACC. 
Sometimes  older  children  also  express 
this  concern,  either  verbally  or  through 
inappropriate  behavior.  The  '^problem" 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  fit  between  the 
developmental  needs  of  the  older  chil- 
dren (say  10-12  years),  and  the  struc- 
ture, activities  and  staff  training  of  the 
center.  Most  centers  gear  their  efforts 
primarily  to  younger  children.  But  what 
about  the  older  child? 

These  children  are  not  only  older, 
many  of  them  have  been  enrolled  in 
child  care  programs  for  several  years. 
Older  children  have  a  right  to  get  upset 
if  they  themselves  are  growing  rapidly 
but  the  program  they  are  in  is  not  grow- 
ing, and  has  not  changed  significantly 
since  they  were  5  or  6  years  old.  An  1 1 
year  old  child  may  very  well  be  in  his/ 
her  6th  or  7th  year  of  organized  child 
I  care.  But  how  '^professional"  is  our 
child  care  if  it  continues  to  treat  1 1  year 
olds  the  same  as  6  year  olds  or  expects 
them  to  be  interested  in  the  same  crafts 
projects  for  six  years? 


older  children  from  younger  ones  in  a 
SACC  context; 

1.  Older  children  have  a  need  to  make, 
i  create,  master  or  accomplish  things. 
2*  Older  children  focus  less  on  "free 
play"  and  focus  more  on  goals,  skills 
and  projects. 

3.  Older  children  base  much  of  their 
developing  sense  of  "self '  upon 
recognition  that  they  receive  for  the 
things  that  they  make,  create, 
accomplish,  etc. 

4.  Older  children  are  maximally  ready 
for  active  learning  (learning  by 
doing). 

5.  In  order  to  learn  new  skills,  develop 
a  sense  of  mastery  and  industry,  and 
receive  recognition  for  significant 
achievements,  older  children  need  to 
be  challenged. 


claims?  I  don't  think  so,  I  have  been 
involved  in  challenge  programming  for  i 
over  10  years  now  and  I  know  that  it  |  \y 
works!  But  perhaps  more  importantly, 
I  believe  that  as  child  care  profession- 
als we  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
age-appropriate  programs  (structure 
and  activities)  for  all  the  children  in  our 
centers. 


Older  children  have  a  right 
to  get  upset  if  they 
themselves  are  growing 
rapidly  but  the  program  they 
are  in  is  not  growing,  and 
has  not  changed 
significantly  since  they  were 
5  or  6  years  old. 


The  "problem"  seems  to  be 
a  lack  of  fit  between  the 
developmental  needs  of  the 
older  children  (say  10-12 
years),  and  the  structure, 
activities  and  staff  training 
of  the  center. 

So  how  do  we  design  effective,  age- 
appropriate  programs  for  older  child  in 
SACC?  We  must  begin  by  understand- 
ing some  of  the  more  significant  devel- 
opmental needs  and  characteristics  of 
i  the  older  child.  Below  are  listed  some 
of  the  major  factors  that  differentiate 


The  developmental  characteristic 
described  in  #5  (above)  is  really  the 
clearest  clue  that  we  have  for  answer- 
ing the  question  about  age-appropriate 
programming  for  older  children.  Ef- 
fective SACC  programs  for  this  age 
group  should  be  based  upon  the  notion 
of  "challenge".  As  I  have  defined  the 
concept  of  "challenge"  elsewhere  (New 
Youth  Challenge,  1988),  I  won't  go 
into  that  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
challenge  involves  setting  personal  and 
group  goals,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of 
active  learning.  Challenge  also  involves 
the  movement  from  the  "known"  to  the 
"unknown";  from  the  "predictable"  to 
the  "unpredictable". 

From  what  I  have  read  about  older 
children,  and  (more  importantly)  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  my  work  with 
children  since  1978,  older  children  are 
extremely  receptive  to  "challenge  pro- 
gramming". This  kind  of  programming 
is  exciting,  it  involves  lots  of  action, 
lots  of  child-directed  planning  and  pro- 
jecting ideas  into  the  future.  It  involves 
significant  achievements,  social  recog- 
nition, self-direction  and  the  potential 
to  positively  impact  a  child's  percep- 
tion of  self  for  the  rest  of  his/her  life. 
Are  these  over-inflated  and  idealistic 


10-12  year  old  children  need  quality 
care  as  much  as  younger  children  do.  It 
is  the  type  of  care  that  is  different.  ^ 
Older  children  are  cognitively  more  I 
sophisticated  and  therefore  demand 
more  sophisticated  program  structures. 
They  do  not  belong  at  home  alone  after 
school  in  front  of  a  television  passively 
watching  as  fictional  characters  on  the 
screen  lead  adventurous  lives.  Real 
kids  need  real  adventure!  Even  older 
children  who  are  now  enrolled  in  orga- 
nized child  care  after  school  can  and 
should  experience  a  childhood  filled 
with  adventure,  action,  pride,  memo- 
rable experiences  and,  in  a  word,  chal- 
lenge. 

For  more  information  see  The  New 
Youth  Challenge.  SAN  Catalog  or  write 
to  the  author  directly:  Steve  Musson 
3557  West  39th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
CANADA  V6N  3A4  cte 


NEXT  ISSUE 
Programming  for 
Nine  to  Twelve  Year  Olds 
by  Linda  Sisson,  Edina.  MN 
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(continued  from  page  8) 
FLORIDA 

March  12-14,  1992  ''Because  We  Care'' 
The  6lh  Annual  Florida  School-Age  Child  Care 
Symposium;  Altamonte  Springs  Hilton  just  north 
of  Orlando  off  M 

Contact:  Tom  Mueller  (813)  573-1060 

NEW  JERSEY 

March  13-14,  1992 

New  Jersey  School-Age  Child  Care  Coalition 
Annual  Conference;  Atlantic  City,  Merv 
Griffin's  Resorts 

Contact:  Diane  Genco.  (908)  789-0259 
KENTUCKY 


March  13-14,  1992 
KY  Coalition  for  SACC 
Louisville,  KY 

Contact:  KY  Coalition  for  SACC. 

200  High  Street,  Bowling  Green,  KY  42101 

ILLINOIS 


March  14.  1992 

Downstate  SACC  Conference 

Effingham,  IL 

Contact:  Christine  Todd  (217)  244-1290 


PENNSYLVANIA 


March  14, 1992 
Pennsylvania  Western  Region  SACC  Project 
Pittsburgh  -  Parkway  Center  In 
Contact:  Karen  Schwarzbach  412-323-1922 
TENNESSEE 


March  27-28.  1992 

4th  Annual  Governor's 

SACC  Conference 

Nashville,  TN 

Contact:  Cathi  Witherspoon  (615)  741-3312 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


April  3  and  4,  1992 

North  Carolina  Dept.  of  4-H  Youth  Develop- 
ment SACC  Conference;  The  Sheraton  Impe- 
rial at  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC 
Contact:  Winnie  Morgan  (919)  732-1524 

ILLINOIS 


April  3-4,  1992 

IL  Statewide  SACC  Conference:  Chicago 
Contact:  Christine  Todd  (217)  244-1290 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


April  3-4,  1992 

School- Age  track  on  April  4 
featuring  Dale  Fink 

Huntinpton,  WV 

Contact:  Mary  Jo  Graham  (304)523-3417 


INDIANA 

April  10,  1992 

lASACC  Spring  Conference  "Dealing  with 

Change" 

Indianapolis,  IN 

Contact:  Evelyn  Eschenhoff  266-9622 

PENNSYLVANIA 

April  10.  1992 

Western  Pennsylvania  SACC  Alliance 

Sharon,  PA  -  Tara  Country  Inn 

Contact:  Sharon  Schweninger 4 12-343- 1661 

ARKANSAS 

April  24,  1992 

School-Age  Child  Care  Conference 
Little  Rock,  AR 

Contact:  JoAnn  Nalley  501-972-3055 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

May  2,  1992 
Metrolina  Alliance  of 
School-Age  Professionals 
Charlotte,  NC 

Contact:  Karen  Callahan,  (704)  376-6697 

KANSAS 

May  16,  1992 

Kansas  AEYC  School-Age  Child  Care  Com- 
mittee; Shawnee  North  Community  Center 
Topeka,  KS 

Contact:  Diane  Purcell  (913)  232-1603 

KENTUCKY 

July  12-17,  1992 

5th  Annual  SACC  Leadership  Institute 
Berea,  KY 

Contact:  Ruth  Fitzpatrick  502-564-3716 


OREGON 

September  26.  1992 

Oregon  Schooi-Age  Child  Care  Alliance 
Albany,  OR 

Contact:  Colleen  Dyrud  (503)  378-5585 

TgXA? 

October  24  and  25,  1992 

Texas  Association  for  School-Age  Care 

Dallas/Ft.  Worth  area 

Contact:  Nancy  Baker  (5 1 2)  440-8555 

WISCONSIN 

November  20-21,  1992 

Wisconsin  School-Age  Child  Care  Coordinat- 
ing Council;  Oshkosh,  WI 
Contact:  Jeannette  Paulson  (608)  257-0909 

NACCRRA  Seeks 
New  Exec 

The  National  Association  of  Child 
Care  Resource  and  Referral  Agencies 
(NACCRRA),  a  highly  visible  associa- 
tion with  a  five  year  history  of  rapid 
growth  in  membership  and  influence, 
has  created  a  new  full-time  Executive 
Director's  position.  The  person  hired 
will  be  responsible  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  new  national  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.C. 

Application  closing  date:  March  15, 
1992.  For  job  description  and  qualifi- 
cations contact:  N  \CCRRA  Search 
Committee,  1225  East  McMillan,  Cin- 
cinnati, OH  45206 
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Hearing  &  inattentiveness 

The  National  PTA  warns  that  chil- 
dren who  may  appear  to  be  inattentive 
may  actually  suffer  an  unrecognized 
hearing  loss.  Hearing  loss  is  on  the 
increase  among  school -age  children  and 
young  adults.  Loud  music  and  abuse  of 
personal  stereo  headsets  are  among  the 
causes.  To  find  out  more,  write  The 
National  PTA,  700  Rush  St.,  Chicago, 
IL  60611.  Send  $2.50  and  request  a 
copy  of  the  December/January  PTA 
Today. 

Teach  in  Japan 

Need  a  one-year  break  from  the 
school-age  care  scene  and  have  a  genu- 
ine interest  in  the  culture  and  people  of 
Japan?  Aeon/Amity  is  a  Japanese  com- 
pany that  teaches  English  conversa- 
tion. It  recruits  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Australia.  They  bring  you 
to  Japan,  provide  housing,  teacher  train- 
ing, and  a  competitive  salary  package. 
You  need  a  four-year  college  degree 


and  an  excellent  command  of  the  En- 
gUsh  language.  You  can  work  with 
children  as  young  as  18  months  in 
"Mommy  &  Me"  classes  or  other  chil- 
dren through  teenage  years.  Hiring  is 
year  round.  They  also  teach  adults  but 
particularly  need  teachers  for  their 
children's  classes.  Contact:  Aeon/Am- 
ity,  9301  Wilshire  Blvd,  Ste  202, 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210  (310)  550- 
0940 

FREE  Parent  SAC  Booklet 

"Matching  School-Age  Child  Care 
with  Your  Child's  Needs"  is  finally 
available  as  a  part  of  Project  Home 
Safe  funded  by  the  Whirlpool  Corp. 
The  17-page  booklet  gives  parents  tips 
on  what  to  observe  to  identify  quality 
programs  and  explains  seven  essential 
principals  and  elements  of  quahty  SAC 
programs.  The  booklets  are  free  but 
only  single  copies  are  offered  -  no 
multiple  copy  requests.  But  if  you 
haven't  already  received  the  other  two 


free  books  for  SAC  programs  men- 
tioned in  our  September  issue  order 
single  copies  of  those  at  the  same 
time.  "Developmentally  Appropriate 
Practice  in  School-Age  Child  Care 
Programs"  and  "Quality  Criteria  for 
School-Age  Child  Care  Programs." 
Write  to:  AlS-Whirlpool  Corp.,  PO 
Box  405,  St.  Joseph,  MI  49085. 

Other  Parent  Booklets 

Whirlpool  Corp.  also  offers  FREE 
single  copies  of  the  following  parent 
booklets:  (Send  a  postcard  to  the  ad- 
dress above  with  titles  requested.) 
-Children  in  Self-Care:  Tips  for  Par- 
ents &  Children 

-Assessing  Your  Child's  Readiness 
for  Self-Care 

-Preparing  Your  Child  for  Self-Care 
-Finding  Quality  After-School  Care 
for  Your  Child  c^fc 

CORRECTION:  SueLawyer-Tarr's 
correct  phone  #  for  school-age  train- 
ing manual,  etc.  (918)  742-2622 
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February  Is . 


The  diversity  of  holidays  and  events  in  the  month  of  February  provide  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  encourage  children  to  look  at  their  roles  in  our  global  village. 


ERIC 


February  is 

International 
Friendship  IVIonth 

Black  History  Montii 

Winter  Olympics 
(Feb  8-23) 

How  do  all  these  roll  into  one  month 
(not  to  mention  Presidents  Day, 
Valentine's  Day)? 

Try  an  Olympics  theme. 

What  events  arc  included  in  the  Win- 
ter Olympics?  Where  are  the  games 
being  held?  How  does  a  countr>'  get  to 
be  the  host?  Which  countries  are  com- 
peting in  each  event? 

What  about  the  USSR?  They  have 
always  been  the  biggest  competition 
for  the  U.S.  What  will  happen  to  their 
athletes  this  year?  Will  they  be  able  to 


compete,  and  what  countries  will  they 
represent? 

Choose  an  athlete  from  a  country  that 
did  not  compete  ,ast  time,  or  from  a 
country  that  does  not  have  winter,  or 
choose  an  athlete  who  is  the  only  ath- 
lete from  his/her  countr>'.  Find  out  all 
you  can  about  your  athlete  and  about 
his/her  countr>'.  Check  the  newspapers 
to  follow  the  progress  of  your  chosen 
country  or  athlete. 

More  Olympic  Spin-Offs 

1.  Try  out  some  of  the  Olympic  events 
yourself-  a  field  trip  to  the  ice-skating 
rink,  sledding  on  the  hill,  or  a  skier  to 
share  tips  and  techniques. 

2.  All  Olympic  athletes  undergo  drug 
testing.  Talk  about  issues  of  drugs,  pri- 
vacy, and  integrity. 

3.  How  many  national  flags  can  you 
draw  or  sew  for  display?  How  many 
national  imthcms  can  you  catch  on  a 
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The  Olympics 
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tape  recorder? 

4,  The  news  media  often  do  a  vignette 
on  a  participating  country  or  athlete. 
Create  your  own  video  vignette  on  the 
athlete  or  country  of  your  choice. 

5,  This  is  Black  History  Month.  Do  a 
survey  to  identify  outstanding  black 
athletes  representing  other  countries 
besides  the  U.S.  Visit  the  library  serials 
collection  to  see  how  many  black  ath- 
letes competed  for  the  U.S.  in  years 
past. 

6,  Collect  articles  on  the  Olympics 
from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Cre- 
ate a  bulletin  board  or  collage.  Check 
TV  schedules  for  coverage  of  Olympic 
events.  How  do  the  media  decide  which 
events  or  athletes  receive  the  most  cov- 
erage? d* 
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Money  Back  From 
The  IRS  for  Staff  & 
Parents 

Last  year  Congress  significantly  ex- 
panded tax  assistance  for  working  fami- 
lies v/ith  children.  Billions  of  dollars  in 
refund  checks  or  lower  tax  bills  are 
available,  but  getting  the  money  is  not 
automatic.  You  have  to  ask  for  it  by 
filing  the  right  forms  with  the  IRS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  "money  back" 
for  which  your  own  child  care  staff  as 
well  as  parents  of  children  in  your  care 
may  qualify:  Earned  Income  Credit 
(EIC)  and  Child  Care  Credit. 

Earned  Income  Credit 

An  employee  with  earned  income 
less  than  $2 1 .250  a  year  and  with  one  or 
more  dependent  children  living  with 
him/her  (or  in  college)  may  qualify  for 
EIC  (Earned  Income  Credit).  If  mar- 
ried, the  employee  must  file  a  joint 


return  or  file  as  head  of  household. 

There  are  two  ways  an  employee 
may  receive  an  EIC:  in  a  lump  sum  at 
the  end  of  the  year  or  in  advance  as  part 
of  paychecks  through  the  year.  For 
either,  the  qualifying  employee  has  to 
file  for  it  from  the  IRS. 

(1)  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  em- 
ployee may  file  a  tax  return  -  Form 
1040  or  1040A,  including  a  Form  EIC. 
You  may  be  entitled  to  an  EIC  refund 
even  if  you  would  not  otherwise  expect 
a  refund. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  an 
employee  may  ask  for  EIC  payments  in 
advance  by  filing  a  Form  W-5  with  the 
employer.  If  the  employee  qualifies, 
EIC  payments  would  be  included  in  the 
employee's  paychecks  instead  of  being 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Child  Care  Credit 

You  are  eligible  for  a  child  and  de- 
pendent care  credit  if  one  or  more  chil- 
dren under  age  13  live  with  you  (or  a 


disabled  child  of  any  age)  and  you  have 
child  care  expenses  so  that  you  can 
work.  (If  married  both  must  work  or  be 
looking  for  work,) 

To  ask  for  this  credit,  file  Form  244 1 
with  your  Form  1040,  or  file  Schedule 
2  with  your  form  1040A. 

Remember,  even  if  you  qualify,  you 
won't  get  any  money  unless  you  file. 

FREE  Resources 

The  National  Women's  Law  Center 
has  put  together  a  packet  of  materials  in 
English  or  in  Spanish  to  assist  employ- 
ers in  publicizing  the  Earned  Income 
Credit  and  the  Child  Care  Credit  to 
those  most  likely  to  qualify  for  them. 
The  packet  includes  posters,  fiyers,  a 
sample  press  release,  and  a  question  & 
answer  sheet  for  distribution. 

For  information  or  packets  contact 
the  National  Women's  Law  Center, 
1616  P  Street  NW,  Washington  DC 
20036. 


BACK  ISSUES  ON  SALE 

How  complete  is  your  School- Age  NOTES  library?  We  arc 
opening  up  our  auic  and  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  add  to 
your  collection  of  back-issues  of  School-Age  NOTES. 

Individual  Issues  (Sept/Oct  '85  to  present): 

$2-50  for  the  first  issue,  $2.00  for  each  additional  issue 

OR  By  Volume: 

Volume  6  (Sept/Oct  '85  to  July/Aug  '86) 

5  of  6  issues  for  $10.00 
Volume  7  (Sept/Oct '86  to  July/Aug '87*) 

5  of  6  issues  for  $12.00 

*Includes  March  '87  special  double  issue  on  environments 
Volume  8  (Sept/Oct  '87  to  July/Aug  '88) 

6  of  6  issues  for  $12.00 

Volume  9  (Sept/Oct  '88  to  July/Aug  '89) 

6  of  6  issues  for  $12.00 
Volume  10  (Sept/Oct  '89  to  July/Aug  '90) 

6  of  6  issues  for  $12.00 
Volume  11  (Sepi/Oct '90  to  July/Aug '91) 

6  of  6  issues  for  $12.00 

SAVE  $  ON  SPECIAL  OFFER 

6  Years  for  $60-00  (Sept/Oci  ^85  to  July/Aug  '91 ) 


Name 


Address 
City   


State/Zip  _ 
Item 


Amount 


TN  Residents  Add  Applicable  Sales  Tax  _ 

Shipping  

Total  Enclosed  
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Some  Thoughts  on 
Programming  for 
Nine  to  Twelve 
Year  Olds 

by  Linda  Sisson 

Handling  the  Wise  Guys  - 
Programming  for 
Preadolescents 

Last  spring  I  was  preparing  to  do  a 
workshop  called  ''Handling  the  Wise 
Guys:  Programming  for  Preadoles- 
cents'' and  I  went  to  my  resident  ex- 
perts, the  kids,  for  some  help. 


o 


ERIC 


without  being  accused  of  being  irre- 
sponsible? 

Program  Tips 

Here  are  a  few  tips  that  have  helped  us 
in  programming  for  our  Wise  Guys: 

1.  Recognize  that  older  kids  have 
different  needs.  Establish  with  parents 
and  kids  a  clear  understanding  that  the 
method  of  supervision  will  he  different 
for  this  age  group.  All  of  the  kids  and 
their  parents  sign  a  contract  stating  that 
they've  read  our  Wise  Guys  handbook 
and  understand  the  difference  in  the 
evel  of  supervision,  and  the  additional 
responsibility  that  places  on  the  chil- 
dren. For  example,  we  let  kids  go  into 
certain  areas  without  an  adult.  They 
must  leave  a  tag  in  their  mail  pouch 
which  shows  where  they  are  AT  ALL 
TIMES. 


I  asked  Thomas,  a  fifth  grader,  What 
is  the  most  important  thing  for  people 
to  understand  about  running  a  program 
for  kids  your  age?"  He  thought  for  a 
while  and  said,  ^^Well,  when  you  walk 
in  it  should  look  like  there  aren't  any 
adults  around,  but  they  are  there  if  you 
need  them.''  Two  other  kids  wrote  and 
filmed  a  ten  minute  video  on  the  topic 
for  me.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
the  video  was  there  was  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately six  seconds  where  adults 
could  be  seen.  The  kids  in  their  narra- 
tion were  very  clear  about  the  impor 
lance  of  a  good  staff,  but  they  didn't 
think  it  necessary  to  include  adults  in 
the  video  explaining  the  program. 

What  does  that  mean  for  those  of  us 
trying  to  program  for  this  age  group 
How  do  we  do  this  magical  ^'vanishing 
act"  and  still  maintain  a  positive,  se- 
cure environment?  How  do  wc  give 
kids  this  age  the  freedom  they  need, 


''Well,  when  you  walk  In  It 
should  look  like  there  aren't 
any  adults  around,  but  they 
are  there  if  you  need  them." 


2.  LISTEN.  The  kids  who  made  the 
video  for  me  mentioned  the  need  for 
the  staff  to  be  good  listeners  three 
different  times.  Kids  this  age  are  de- 
veloping the  ability  to  reason  through 
problems.  They  need  adults  there  to 
listen,  guide,  and  not  give  them  the 
answers  as  they  struggle  to  develop 
their  own  problem-solving  skills. 

3.  Follow  through  on  the  KID'S 
IDEAS.  An  excellent  book  on  how  to 
help  kids  identify  and  achieve  their 
own  goals  is  The  New  Youth  Chal- 
lenge: A  Model  for  Working  with  Older 
Children  in  School-Age  Care,  avail- 
able from  School  Age  NOTES,  PO 
Box  40205,  Nashville,  TN  37204.  Cost 
of  the  book  is  $12.95  plus  $2.50  han- 
dling. 

4.  Whenever  possible,  let  kids  make 
decisions^  We  have  four  committees  at 


the  Wise  Guys  responsible  for  plan- 
ning field  trips  and  special  events;  pur- 
chasing equipment  and  supplies:  rais- 
ing money;  and  planning  and  serving 
snacks.  I  took  a  few  kids  shopping  for 
new  games,  puzzles,  etc.  at  Target  last 
week  and  on  the  way  back  one  said, 
"This  committee  idea  is  really  working 
out  okay.  This  is  the  BEST  stuff  the 
Wise  Guys  has  ever  had!"  (Even  though 
to  me,  it  looked  very  much  like  the 
"same  old  stuff  we  always  get  for  the 
program!)  d*> 


''This  committee  Idea  Is 
really  working  out  okay.  This 
is  the  BEST  stuff  the  Wise 
Guys  has  ever  had!"  (Even 
though  to  me,  it  looked  very 
much  like  the  ''same  old 
stuff"  we  always  get  for  the 
program!) 


Linda  Sisson  is  Coordinator  ofEdina 
KIDS  Club.  Edina,  MN 
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Cooperation  Minus 
Competition  =  Real 
Victory 

by  Betsy  Shelshy 

The  following  game  comes  from  the 
Youfm  Teen  Games  Leadership  Train- 
ing developed  by  Temple  University 
and  is  equally  appropriate  for  school- 
age  children.  The  game  emphasizes 
cooperation  rather  than  competition, 
provides  opportunities  for  success,  and 
builds  a  sense  of  comraderie. 


HUFF  AND  PUFF 

Equipment 

-  Ping-pong  balls,  or  cotton  balls 

-  Straws  (one  per  participant) 

Instructions 

1 .  Players  sit  around  table 

2.  A  ping-pong  ball  or  cotton  ball  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  table. 

3.  Using  straws  and  making  sure  the 
object  moves  in  front  of  each  partici- 
pant, the  whole  group  attempts  to  blow 
this  object  completely  around  the  table. 

4.  Once  players  become  skilled  at 
moving  the  object,  the  game  can  be 
modified  to  straw  ping-pong  without 
the  net.  The  goal  is  to  blow  the  object 
from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other 
without  having  it  end  up  on  the  floor. 

5.  Join  in  and  have  fun! 

WE  ARE  IN  THIS 
TOGETHER 

The  following  game  comes  from 
materials  developed  by  Temple  Uni- 
versity. This  game,  called  HELP,  sup- 
ports children's  physical,  social  and 
emotional  growth  and  development 
needs.  Children  learn  that  their  rela- 
tionships with  other  players  are  in- 
terdependent: that  they  must  help  one 
another  if  they  want  to  keep  playing  the 
game.  The  physical  prowess  involved 
balance  and  smooth,  controlled,  coor- 
^  '^inated  total  body  movements. 

ERIC 
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Equipment 

-  Pieces  of  tissue  paper,  plain  paper  or 
papernapkins 

Directions 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  move 
around  in  a  relatively  small,  defined 
space  while  carrying  a  paper  on  one's 
head  or  other  body  part  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  bumping  into  other  players 
and  objects.  If  the  paper  falls  the  player 
is  frozen.  Other  players  help  unfreeze 
frozen  players  with  a  touch.  A  player 
learns  that  staying  in  the  game  depends 
upon  the  willingness  to  help  other  play- 
ers. 

IDEAS  FOR  CHOOSING 
SIDES 

Remember  what  it  felt  like  to  always 
be  chosen  last,  next  to  the  last  or  the 
anxiety  you  felt  because  you  might  be 
chosen  last  or  not  at  ail?  It  doesn't  take 
much  of  this  to  erode  children's  self- 
confidence  and  self-esteem.  One  strat- 
egy to  keep  this  fro  happening  is  to 
emphasize  that  every  person's  contri- 
bution is  valuable  and  is  to  be  respected; 
that  the  team  who  manages  to  include 
everyone  and  give  everyone  a  chance  is 
the  winning  team.  Other  strategies 
which  encourage  inclusion  are  listed 
below: 

1.  "Pick  a  partner  with  tennis  shoes, 
with  black  hair,  with  blue  eyes,  brown 
eyes,  wearing  something  green,  yel- 
low, blue,  purple,  etc." 

2.  "All  those  who  were  bom  in  Jan- 
uary, February,  March,  etc.  stand  on 
this  side." 

3.  "Everyone  who  likes  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  sandwiches  better  than  bolo- 
gna are  on  the  blue  team/' 

4.  "Look  at  your  finger  nails.  If  your 
palm  is  facing  up  stand  over  there.  If 
your  palm  is  facing  down  stand  over 
there." 

5.  "Clasp  your  hands.  If  your  right 
thumb  is  on  top  go  to  the  right.  If  your 
left  thumb  is  on  top  go  left." 

6.  "Close  your  eyes  and  take  two  step 
forward  or  two  steps  backwards." 


As  well  as  addressing  the  choosing 
teams  issue,  some  of  the  ideas  above 
can  also  be  used  to  create  smoother 
transitions  from  one  activity  to  the  next 
by  breaking-up  groups  into  smaller 
units. 

THE  SUBJECT  IS  SALAD 

The  August  1988  issue  of  Work  and 
Family  Life  included  the  following  gar- 
dening activity,  "How  to  Sprout  Seeds 
to  Use  in  Salad."  This  activity  helps  to 
build  competency  skills  of  children  and 
encourages  healthy  eating  habits. 

Equipment 

-  Seeds  (best  to  use  are  lentil,  fennel, 
mung  bean,  adzuki  bean,  cabbage,  clo- 
ver and  soybean) 

-  One  quart  jars 

-  Cheesecloth  or  socks 

-  Aluminum  foil 

Directions 

1 .  Place  1/4  cup  of  seeds  in  a  quart  jar. 

2.  Cover  the  top  with  cheesecloth  or  a 
sock. 

3.  Fill  the  jar  1/2  full  of  lukewarm 
water  (100  degrees).  Soak  the  seeds 
overnight. 

4.  Pour  of  f  the  water  and  rinse  the  seeds 
several  times  with  cool  water. 

5.  With  the  jar  on  it's  side,  spread  the 
seeds  on  the  bottom. 

6.  For  darkness,  cover  the  sides  of  the 
jar  with  foil,  leaving  only  the  top  part 
open. 

The  seeds  will  sprout  within  3-5  days 
and  can  be  harvested  when  they  are 
about  1/2  to  1  inch  tall.  The  yield  is 
about  2-3  cups  of  sprouts, 

Betsy  Shelshy  is  Training  Director  at 
the  Baltimore  City  Child  Care  Resource 
Center. 


45  Activity  ideas 

The  minimum  number  of  Activity  Ideas 
n  this  issue  is  45. 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday 


o 

rAGE 

)arents  Played 

Play  Poor  Pussy. 
Players  sit  in  a  circle. 
It  savs  Meow  to  a 
player.  Player  pets  It 
and    says  Poor 
Pussy.  If  the  player 
laughs,  player  be- 
comes It. 

Cut  paper  dolls  out 
of  catalogs  or  news- 
paper ad.  Mount  on 
cardboard.  Design 
clothes.  (Try  tracing 
paper.) 

Make  sock  puppets 
and  act  out  a  favorite 
story. 

Make  a  paper  chain. 

Build  a  town  of  ce- 
real boxes,  glue  and 
tempera  paint  for 
your  paper  dolls. 
(Good  Earth  Art.  p. 
53) 

HERr 

Games  Grandf 

Play  Freeze  Tag. 

Play  Fruit  Basket 
Upset. 

Play  Drop  the  Hanky 
or  A  Tisket  A  Tasket 

Play  chain  tag  or  El- 
bow Tag. 

Play  Rock,  Paper, 
Scissors   or  Ei 
Hombre,  El  Tigre, 
Ei  Fusil. 

O 

HERITAGE 

Resources 

Ask  a  senior  citizen 
to  come  and  tell  sto- 
ries about  ''When  I 
Was  Young  ..." 

Read  and  then  act  out 
the  biography  of  a 
famous  person. 

See  list  of  books  for 
children  in  Ami  Bias 
Curriculum, pp.  1 19- 
129.  Check  out  one 
or  more  from  the  li- 
brary. 

Bring  a  favorite  story 
to  read  aloud.  Take 
turns  sharing  the 
children's  favorites. 

Gather  books  and 
games  that  need  to 
be  mended.  Let  chil- 
dren make  repairs. 

HERITAGE 

Activities 

Make 
stilts. 

( 

Make  a  life-size 
drawing  or  cut-out  of 
a  famous  person. 

Make  tray  favors  for 
a  nursing  home. 

Write  a  letter  to  a 
grandparent  or  other 
relative. 

Make  yam  dolls. 

^^^^  60 
/^J/  loops 

Affimiing 
Culture 

Thumbprints.  On 

3x5  cards,  make  2 
sets  of  thumb  prints 
for  each  child.  Label 
at  back.    Mix  up 
cards.  Let  kids  match 
them.     (Roots  & 
Witi^s,  p.  97) 

invite  a  speaker  from 
The  League  for  the 
Hearing  Impaired. 

Make  a  fruit  salad. 
Let  each  child  prepare 
1  piece  of  fruit.  Talk 
about  how  each  piece 
keeps  its  own  shape 
&  taste  while  it  also 
blends. 

Mural.  Tape  news- 
print to  the  wall.  Line 
up  to  the  wall.  Draw 
around  each  child. 
Let  each  fill  in  and 
color  his  own  outline, 
(Roots  &  Win^s,  p, 
102) 

I  o 

)  February 
Days 

February  is  Interna- 
tional Friendship 
Month.  Write  a  let- 
ter to  a  penpal  or  in- 
vite an  international 
visitor. 

Winter  Olympics  is 
Feb.  8-23.  Decorate 
with  drawings  of 
flags  of  participating 
nations. 

1033 

February  is  Black 
History  Month.  Feb. 
12  is  Lincoln's  birth- 
day.  Do  a  "This  Is 
Your  Life'*  about  a 
February  hero. 

Feburary  14  is 
Valentine's  Day. 
Make  a  Valentine  as 
a  surprise  for  some- 
one not  expecting 
one. 

February    22  is 
George  Washing- 
ton'sbirthday.  Make 
a  hat  like  he  wore. 
(Hats.  Hats  &  More 
Hats.  p.  30) 
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RESOLUTION 


Conflict  Resolution 
Celebrating  Our 
Differences 

Teaching  children  about 
differences. 

We  live  in  acomplex,  highly  diversi- 
fied world,  but  most  of  the  time  we  seek 
out  people  similar  to  ourselves.  We 
seek  out  similarity  for  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity, reassurance,  reinforcement  for  our 
own  self  worth.  However,  we  are  not 
all  alike.  We  are  not  only  different  in 
skin  color  and  ethnic  origins  but  in 
body  shape,  eye  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, values,  talents,  ideas  and  ways  of 
acting.  Therefore,  we  (and  our  chil- 
dren) need  to  not  only  tolerate  but  also 
respect  and  celebrate  our  differences. 
We  need  to  work  toward  ridding  our- 
selves of  stereotypes  and  prejudicial 
feelings  and  ideas. 


Do  not  say  am  color- 
blind and  all  the  children 
look  alike  to  me".  Say 
instead,  ''Each  child  is 
unique  In  his/her  own 
special  ways".  We  need  to 
celebrate  our  differences. 


Do  not  say  "I  am  color-blind  and  all 
the  children  look  alike  to  me".  Say 
instead,  "Each  child  is  unique  in  his/her 
own  special  ways'*.  We  need  to  cel- 
ebrate our  differences. 

February  is  International  Friendship 
Month  and  also  Black  History  Month. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  concen- 
trate on  celebrating  differences  and  dis- 
pelling  stereotypes. 
How  can  this  be  part  of  our  daily 
programs? 

-  Recognize  and  reinforce  Sharon's 
experience  in  playing  baseball.  En- 
courage and  applaud  Paul's  skills  in 
caring  for  plants  (or  baking  cookies). 


-  Point  out  how  having  differences 
helps  us  -  Jason's  interests  in  weather 
forecasting  helped  us  learn  about  tor- 
nadoes so  we  could  practice  a  tornado 
drill. 

-  Discuss  how  differences  make  life 
more  interesting.  If  everyone  liked  only 


the  color  red,  how  boring  painting,  col- 
oring, beadwork,  pottery-making  or 
sewing  would  be.  How  would  we  play 
board  games  or  play  cards  if  everything 
was  red?  How  would  we  know  who 
was  who? 


-  Provide  opportunities  for  devel- 
opment of  problem-solving  skills. 
(Studies  have  indicated  a  positive  cor- 
relation between  tolerance  and  prob- 
lem-solving skills.)  This  can  be  in  the 
form  of  1)  choosing  among  several 
activities,  2)  deciding  on  where  to  go 
for  a  field  trip,  how  to  get  there  and  how 
to  pay  for  it,  3)  figuring  out  what  to  do 
if  someone  hurts  your  feelings. 

-  Promote  healthy  self-concepts. 
Children  who  feel  good  about  them- 
selves have  less  need  to  put  others 


down  in  an  effort  to  raise  their  own  self- 
wortn.  Remind  children  that  putting 
others  down  does  not  raise  their  self 
worth,  but  instead  it  sends  a  message 
that  the  put-downers  do  not  feel  good 
about  themselves. 

-  Dijfuse  stereotypes.  When  children 
say  all  cops  are  mean,  point  out  a  police 
officer  you  know  who  is  not  mean. 
Also  discuss  stereotypes  some  people 
have  of  children,  i.e.  all  children  are 
noisy,  clumsy,  lazy,  bothersome. 


To  challenge  children's  stereotypes 
of  different  groups  of  people,  try  the 
following  activity. 

Materials  Needed:  accurate,  real- 
istic pictures/drawings/photos  of  a  spe- 
cific group  (Native  American/women) 
in  various  activities  and  work,  crayons, 
magic  markers,  paper. 

What  to  Do; 

-  Have  children  imagine  a  person  of 
chosen  group  and  then  draw  pictures  of 
that  person  working  or  at  home. 

-  Have  children  display  their  drawings 
while  you  display  your  collected  pic- 
tures, photos. 

-  Discuss  what  stereotype  is. 

-  Where  do  we  get  our  ideas  of  people? 

-  Are  all  Native  Americans  or  all  women 
alike? 

-  What  happens  when  we  have  stereo- 
types of  people? 


To  help  children  appreciate  differ- 
ences, try  this. 
What  to  Do: 

-  Have  children  stand  in  group  with  one 
child  facing  everyone  as  a  leader. 

-  Each  person  copies  everything  the 
leader  does  for  at  least  5  minutes. 

-  This  will  be  fun  at  first  but  children 
will  gradually  lire  of  it. 

-  Stop  the  activity  when  children  are 
obviously  bored  and  resMess. 

Oiscuss: 

-  What  did  it  feel  like  to  be  a  copycat? 
at  first?  later?  What  made  it  boring  (or 
whatever  feeling  thechildrenexpress)? 

-  How  did  the  leader  feel? 

-  What  would  life  be  like  if  we  all  did 
the  same  thing  all  the  time? 
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BOOK     R  E  V  I  E*W  S 


Book  Reviews 
On  Multi-cultural 
and  Anti-bias 
Curriculum 

Anti-Bias  Curriculum: 
Tools  for  Empowering 
Young  Children 

by  Louise  DermathSparks  and 
the  A.B.C.  Task  Force 

The  goal  of  the  anti-bias  curriculum 
is  to  empower  young  children  by  teach- 
ing them  to  assert  themselves  in  situa- 
tions where  they  or  others  are  treated 
unfairly.  Children  can  learn  to  recog- 
nize those  situations  in  which  decisions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  racism,  sex- 
ism, handicapismorethnicity. The  idea 
is  to  help  young  children  to  develop  a 
confident  self  identity  and  at  the  same 
time  to  interact  appropriately  with  di- 
versity. 

The  anti-bias  curriculum  is  meant  to 
go  a  step  beyond  multi-cultural  cur- 
riculum. Teachers  must  become  more 
aware  of  what  is  taught,  both  verbally 
and  nonverbally,  both  actively  and  by 
acquiescence.  The  theory  of  multi-cul- 
tural curriculum  is  that  the  understand- 
ing of  other  cultures  is  the  key  to  ac- 
cepting of  persons  of  other  cultural 
backgrounds. 

If  you  have  a  multicultural  group, 
affirming  the  heritage  of  each  and  ev- 
ery child  is  the  place  to  begin.  If  holi- 
days of  the  dominant  culture  are  ob- 
served through  the  year,  they  should  be 
given  a  cultural  context,  so  they  are  not 
perceived  by  the  children  as  universal 
or  "normar'  for  everyone.  Holidays 
observed  should  be  inclusive  for  your 
group. 

If  yours  is  a  homogenous  group,  a 
multicultural  curriculum  is  important 
but  it  will  be  a  bigger  challenge  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  merely  a 
**tourist**  experience.  The  children's 
involvement  in  the  preparations  for  the 
holiday  can  be  a  community-building 
activitv. 


The  book,  Anti-Bias  Curriculum,  is 
designed  for  children  ages  2-5,  in- 
cluding kindergarten.  The  activities  and 
responses  are  best  suited  to  very  young 
children  in  preschool  programs  which 
have  a  multi-racial  make-up  and  which 
have  differently-abled  children  in  the 
group. 

The  anti-bias  curriculum  helps  these 
children  to  accept  the  diversity  which 
is  part  of  their  experience.  Much  of  this 
material  would  be  developmentally 
inappropriate  for  older  children,  and 
because  it  depends  on  the  children's 
interactions  it  would  also  be  less  ap- 
propriate, though  not  less  desirable,  for 
a  more  homogenous  group. 


Teachers  must  become 
more  aware  of  what  is 
taught,  both  verbally  and 
nonverbally,  both  actively 
and  by  acquiescence. 


For  those  working  with  school-age 
children,  the  value  of  the  book  is  its 
introduction  to  the  principles  and  con- 
cepts of  an  anti-bias  curriculum.  An 
addition,  the  chapters  on  introducing 
the  ideas  to  staff  ani  parents  would  be 
helpful.  Also  useful  for  school-age  are 
the  bibliography  of  books  for  adults, 

I  


the  stereotypes  worksheet,  and  the  "Ten 
Quick  Ways  to  Analyze  Children's 
Books  for  Sexism  and  Racism.'' 

Roots  and  Wings 
by  Stacey  York 

A  good  multi-cultural  program  will 
provide  children  with  both  roots  and 
wings.  Roots  will  help  the  children  to 
affirm  their  own  cultural  heritage. 
Wings  will  help  them  to  live  with  the 
diversity  of  cultures  in  our  nation  and 
our  world.  Roots  and  Wini^s  suggests 
ways  to  make  a  multicultural  impact 
through  the  room  arrangement  and  the 
choice  of  books  and  materials  for  inter- 
est centers.  40  specific  activities  are 
presented  also. 

A  section  on  holiday  provides  a  cal- 
endar of  multi-cultural  holidays,  but 
suggests  you  begin  with  those  obser^'ed 
by  families  in  your  own  program  or 
community.  Roots  and  Wini^s  includes 
a  section  on  developmental  character- 
istics of  children  from  infancy  through 
age  1 2  as  related  to  multi-cultural  aware- 
ness and  response  to  diversity. 

There  is  also  a  very  good  section 
recognizing  the  different  family  ex- 
pectations, family  systems  and  family 
values  —  and  the  infiuence  of  these  on 
the  child,  and  on  the  staff's  appropriate 
expectations  of  the  child  in  the  pro- 
aram.  dio 
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RESOURCES 


More  Anti 
Resources 

For  use  in  presentations  to  staff  or  par- 
ents: 

"Anti-Bias  Curricuium  Video"  by 

Derman-Sparks  &  Atkinson,  1988,  30 
min.  may  be  ordered  for  $35  from  Pa- 
cific Oaks  College  Bookstore,  5 
Westmoreland  Place,  Pasadena,  CA 
91 103.  Tel.  818-397-1300 

A  companion  brochure  on  anti-bias 
curriculum,  "Teaching  Young  Chil« 
dren  to  Resist  Bias:  What  Parents 
Can  Do",  is  available  from  NAEYC 
for  50  cents  each.  Write  NAEYC,  1 834 
Connecticut  Ave,  N.W..  Washington, 
DC  20009-5786.  Tel.  800-424-2460. 


Older  Adults  In 
Child  Care 

Guidelinesfor  the  Productive  Employ- 
ment of  Older  Adults  in  Child  Care  is 

available  for*  $3.00  from  Generations 
Together,  University  Center  for  Social 
and  Urban  Research,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 131  University  Place,  Suite  300, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15260. 

International  SACC 

Women  Studies  International 
Forum  Special  Issue  "SACC  in 
the  Western  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere", Vol.  14,  No.  6, 1991 

The  First  European  Conference  —  1 1 
articles  from  Sweden,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, U.S.  citing  the  overall  develop- 
ments in  the  European  community.  Call 
for  price  information  and  availability: 
Pergamon  Press,  Inc.  914-592-7700, 
ask  for  "Journals''.  <^ 
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Summer  is  Coming  -  Plan  Now 


by  Kathy  Hermes 


Summer  is  a  time  that  requires  advance  planning  for  sites  to  be  used,  swimming  registration^ 
field  trips,  and  themes.  However,  time  must  also  be  planned  for  long  leisurely  periods  of 
following  the  children's  interests  such  as  going  to  afield  nearby  to  caich  bugs  and  explore. 


a. 

® 

O 


ERIC 


Summer  is  coming  and  you  know 
what  that  means:  time  for  long,  lei- 
surely Monopoly  games,  tournaments, 
outdoor  adventures,  and  lots  of  time  for 
kids  to  "hang  out''  with  iheir  friends. 

Running  a  full  day  vacation  program 
is  both  the  easiest  and  the  hardest  kind 
of  school-age  care  to  operate.  It's  diffi- 
cult because  you're  covering  a  lot  more 
hours  and  have  more  opportunities  for 
mistakes  and  accidents.  But  it  can  be 
the  easiest  because  staff  work  full-time , 
and  you  can  draw  from  college  students 
or  elementary  school  teachers  to  work 
in  your  program.  Another  advantage  is 
that  shared  space  usually  is  not  a  prob- 
lem, so  you  can  decorate  your  space 
any  way  you  choose  and  can  leave  it  up 
as  long  as  you  want. 

Since  you  read  "School-Age 
NOTES*'  and  are  already  a  super  skilled 
program  planner,  you  have  a  good  idea 
about  how  to  develop  a  summer  bud- 
get, handle  enioUmcnt,  schedule  ac- 


tivities and  staff,  and  how  to  recruit 
kids.  If  these  things  are  not  under  con- 
trol, go  back  to  some  of  the  books  you 
probably  have  on  your  shelves  that  deal 
with  program  administration.  At  this 
point  you  should  have  decided  your 
hours,  fees  and  policies.  It  is  time  to 
negotiate  contracts  for  programs  and 
Services  you  will  use  in  the  community. 
For  example,  swimming  lessons  at  the 
community  swimming  pool,  bus  con- 
tracts for  scheduled  field  trips,  and  food 
contracts  for  summer  school  lunch  pro- 
gram should  all  be  done  by  now.  This  is 
also  a  good  time  to  involve  kids  in 
helping  to  plan  summer  activities. 

EDITOR'SNOTE:  More  on  the  sum- 
mer planning  process  is  explored  with 
Linda  Sisson  on  pa^e  2,  Kathy  Hermes 
on  page  3,  and  summer  activities  on 
page  4.  1  ^ 
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Dependent  Care 
Funding  On  Bush's 
Hit  Ust 

The  Federal  Dependent  Care  Block 
Grant  states  have  used  for  SAC  confer- 
ences, training,  icsources  and  start-up 
grants  was  1  of  200  programs  targeted 
for  zero  funding  on  Bush's  proposed 
budget.  Washington  insiders  say  it 
may  not  be  in  real  danger.  Bush's  bud- 
get is  a  recommendation  to  Congress. 
Congress^  irked  by  a  March  23  dead- 
line, is  developing  its  own  budget. 

ACTION  NEEDED  -  To  help  keep 
this  funding  write  to:  Rep  William 
Natcher,  H-218  Capitol,  Washington 
DC 205 15  ^ndSenTomHarkin.S'128 
Capitol,  Way  ^gton  DC  20510.  Ask 
them  not  to  eliminate  this  funding 
Instead,  restore  funding  to  full  $20 
million  authorization.  It  is  not  a  du- 
plication of  the  child  care  and  develop- 
ment block  grant.  c*fc 


N  E 

Ready  for 
Summer? 

In  a  phone  interview  Linda  Sisson  of 
the  Edina  Kids  Club,  Edina  MN  and 
author  of  Kids  Club:  A  School-Age 
Program  Guide  for  Directors  shared 
her  summer  planning  process. 

SAN:  How  early  do  you  start  plan- 
ning for  summer? 

Sisson:  We  start  the  administrative 
planning  in  December  and  January. 
During  the  school  year  we  serve  over 
600  children  at  7  sites — the  K-3  at  their 
elementary  school  and  the  4th-6th  grad- 
ers at  one  central  site.  During  the  sum- 
mer we  serve  over  300  children  but  not 
all  at  one  time.  During  administrative 
planning  we  will  identify  facilities  for 
base  sites  since  we  have  only  three 
primar}'  grade  sites  and  the  one  site  for 
the  "Wise  Guys  Program"  (older  kids). 

SAN:  What  is  important  in  identify- 
ing those  base  sites? 

Sisson:  Our  goal  is  to  have  not  more 
than  50  children  in  one  building.  They 
need  the  feeling  they  are  not  in  one 
large  group  all  of  the  time. 

Summer  kids  are  what  we  call  "lifers." 
Some  spend  seven  years  in  our  pro- 
gram. It  is  important  to  make  summer 
different.  Sites  vary  physically.  The 
summer  facilities  should  be  set  up  with 
as  much  flexibility  as  possible.  The 
environment  should  be  comfortable  and 
allow  for  an  easy  flow  from  inside  to 
outside.  Not  all  sites  allow  for  this. 
School-agers  needs  lots  of  room  to  be 
messy,  lounge  around,  and  have  the 
feeling  of  privacy  to  be  alone  or  have 
one-to-one  time  with  their  friends. 

SAN:  What  else  happens  during  this 
administrative  planning  period? 

Sisson:  We  project  enrollments  and 
plan  a  budget.  Staffing  patterns  are 
outlined  and  from  our  regular  staff, 
positions  are  identified  and  we  decide 
who  will  fill  what  slots. 

SAN:  What  about  programming  and 
activity  planning? 
Sisson:  We  do  our  major  planning 


such  as  setting  central  goals  and  major 
field  trips. 

In  February  we  have  a  one-day  re- 
treat. We  pair  supervisors  so  they  can 
work  together  in  planning  and  do  group 
activities  or  trips  together.  They  take 
the  central  goals  and  our  activity  areas 
and  start  filling  in  their  goal  sheets. 
They  start  making  charts  and  lists  of 
activities,  field  trips,  themes,  special 
supplies,  ideas  for  community  service 
projects  and  money-making  projects 
since  that  is  such  an  important  develop- 
mental need  for  the  older  kids. 

SAN:  So,  is  that  it?  It's  all  done? 

Sisson:  Heavens,  no!  From  February 
through  April  we  continue  the  planning 
bringing  the  children  into  the  process 
with  their  ideas  and  wants.  In  April  we 
order  supplies.  During  April  and  May 
we  refine  the  activities  and  get  specif- 
ics nailed  down  such  as:  daily  routines; 
staff  guidelines;  put  together  a  2-day 
staff  orientation;  letter  to  parents;  and 
children  are  assigned  to  groups. 

You  can't  have  a  successful 
program  that  starts  with 
piecemeal  planning. 

SAN:  What  do  you  think  is  most 
important  for  directors  to  keep  in  mind 
as  they  plan  their  summer  programs? 

Sisson:  I  think  there  are  three  impor- 
tant concepts  to  keep  in  mind. 

First,  the  pacing  of  summer  is  differ- 
ent from  the  before-and-after  school 
program.  During  the  school  year  many 
children  are  here  only  10-15  hours  a 
week.  During  the  summer  it's  45-50 
hours  a  week.  The  pace  slows  down. 
There's  time  for  getting  completely 
absorbed  in  a  project  and  following  an 
idea  all  the  way  through. 

Second,  it  is  too  easy  to  get  caught  up 
in  the  Field-Trip-A-Day  summer  plan. 
We  learned  the  hard  way  that  over  time 
this  leads  to  "field  trip  burnout/'  A  field 
trip  is  a  highly  regimented  activity. 
Field  trips  should  be  optional  if  some 
children  find  them  boring  and  want  less 
structure.  Successful  field  trips  arc  ones 


where  the  children  are  actively  in- 
volved. There  needs  to  be  a  balance 
of  passive  activities  —  riding  a  van, 
seeing  a  sight  and  riding  the  van 
back  to  the  center  —  and  active 
ones.  An  alternative  to  field  trips 
might  be  putting  on  an  art  show  in  a 
local  park  pavilion.  One  of  the  things 
Jill  Discher  found  the  kids  mentioned 
they  liked  more  often  than  anything 
else  was  their  homemade  theme  day. 
They  might  have  a  "formal  day" 
when  everyone  gets  dressed-up,  they 
have  a  DJ  to  play  music,  and  get  to 
ride  in  a  limo.  Or  they  might  have  a 
flea  market  to  raise  money  for  a 
project. 

Third,  it's  important  to  have  cen- 
tral goals  and  see  how  the  activities 
fit  into  the  larger  picture.  You  can't 
have  a  successful  program  that  starts 
with  piecemeal  planning.  We  bal- 
ance our  program  by  defining  activi- 
ties that  fit  into  five  different  play 
areas:  Active  Play,  Constructive 
Play,  Expressive  Play,  Mind  Play, 
and  Discovery  Play.  Each  program 
needs  to  look  at  the  different  devel- 
opmental needs  of  their  children  and 
plan  from  that  point  of  view.  <^ 
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SUMMER  SCENE 


Summer  Program 
Planning 

hy  Kathy  Hermes 

You  already  know  how  to  involve 
kids  in  the  day  to  day  selecaon  of 
activities,  but  this  is  your  opportunity 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  fit  into  your 
summer  program  plans.  This  accom- 
plishes two  things:  it  gives  them  some- 
thing to  do  now  (thinking  about  the 
time  out  of  school )  and  it  al  so  gives  you 
the  reassurance  that  the  summer  pro- 
gram will  be  what  kids  really  want  to 
do. 

Here's  how  you  can  involve  kids  in 
your  summer  program  planning. 

First,  pick  a  topic  or  theme  that  you 
think  might  be  interesting.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  ideas  in  the  box  below  will  get 
you  started: 


June  is  Dairy  Month 

June  5  is  World  Environment  Day 

June  14  is  Flag  Day 

July  1  is  American  Stamp  Day 

July  is  National  Ice  Cream  Month 

July  4  is  Independence  Day 

July  7  is  Tanabata,  the  Japanese  Star 
Festival 

July  1 1  is  E.B.  White's  birthday  (bom 
in  1899,  author  of  Charlotte's  Web) 

July  14  is  Bastille  Day,  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution 

July  20  marks  the  23rd  anniversary 
of  the  first  moon  landing 

July  24  is  Amelia  Earhart's  birthday 
(first  woman  to  fly  solo  across  the  At- 
lantic ocean) 

August  1  is  National  Mustard  Day 

August  10  Smithsonian  Institution 
was  established  in  1846 

August  15  completion  of  the  Trans 
continental  Railway  in  1869 


Next,  get  a  group  of  kids  together 
who  want  to  help  plan.  Working  in  a 
group,  adults  make  suggestions  of  ac- 
tivities to  get  things  going.  As  ideas  are 
suggested,  have  a  child  write  or  draw 
the  ideas  being  offered. 


Different  Expectations 

Your  activities  should  reflect  the  phi- 
osophy  of  your  program.  Parents  will 
select  a  summer  program  for  their  child 
that  provides  the  kind  of  experience 
they  want.  So  if  your  material  says  you 
provide  an  academic  enrichment  like 
computers,  be  sure  to  include  a  good 
amount  of  it  during  the  summer.  Par- 
ents will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 


If  the  ideas  come  fast  have  more  than 
one  reporter.  Include  all  ideas,  even  the 
silliest  and  most  impossible.  Look  at 
the  list  and  as  a  group  decide  what 
things  would  be  the  most  fun  to  do  with 
the  time  you  will  have  available.  It 
could  be  a  day  or  a  whole  week.  You 
may  not  agree  with  their  wishes,  but 
children  need  the  chance  to  be  wrong. 
You  can  then  laugh  together  at  your 
mistakes.  Decide  what  their  ideas  would 
cost.  Take  the  ideas  that  are  not  able  to 
be  used  and  put  them  in  a  dream  box  for 
another  time.  You  might  find  that  some 
of  their  ideas  can  be  done  before  sum 
mer  begins  as  part  of  your  daily  after 
school  program.  Take  the  ideas  from 
this  brainstorming  session  and  use  them 
as  you  do  your  summer  program  plan 
ning. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country  summer 
means  outdoor  activities,  so  make  sure 
to  plan  some  activities  that  take  advan 
tage  of  the  natural  resources  of  your 
area.  Whether  you  plan  a  variety  of 
outdoor  activities  or  take  your  entire 
group  to  day  camp  for  a  week,  keep  in 
mind  that  for  children  the  outdoors  is 
an  exciting  place.  An  outdoor  experi- 
ence gives  children  the  opportunity  to 
gain  self-reliance,  have  adventure  and 
feel  free  in  an  outdoor  setting.  In  today's 
world  children  don't  oftc.  have  that 
chance. 


program  if  you  do  not  deliver  what 


thev  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  if 


your  philosophy  is  to  promote  social 
development,  a  week  at  a  nature  camp 
could  nicely  fit  into  your  pian. 


Kids  will  be  looking  for  fun, 
friendship  and  not  too  much 
pressure  to  succeed. 


Parents  and  kids  usually  make  the 
choice  of  summer  care  together.  Re 
member  that  they  each  expect  different 
things  from  your  program.  Parents  want 
safety,  structure,  and  lots  of  activities. 
Kids,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  looking 
for  fun,  friendship  and  not  too  much 
pressure  to  succeed.  They  want  to  ex- 
plore materials,  relationships  and 
achievement  at  their  own  pace. 

For  summertime  outdoor  programs 
that  kids  will  enjoy,  look  at  your  com- 
munity for  ideas.  You  don't  have  to  do 
all  the  planning.  Contact  a  Camr  Fire 
Boys  and  Girls  Council  or  your  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department  to  find  out 
what  opportunities  are  alread)  being 
planned  for  school-age  kids.  Make  sure 
you  get  information  about  costs,  trans- 
portation and  parent  permission.  In- 
clude the  information  in  your  registra- 
tion material. 

Whatever  you  plans  arc,  have  fun 
with  it  and  capitalize  on  the  benefits  of 
those  lazy  summer  days  that  we  re- 
member so  well  from  our  childhood. 


Kathy  Hermes  is  the  Child  Care  Pro-^ 
^ram  Specialist  for  Camp  Fire  Boys 
and  Girts. 
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Seems  like 
Summer  Activities 

by  Kathy  Hermes 

Even  though  summer  seems  a  long 
time  away,  it  is  fun  to  do  some  outdoor 
kinds  of  activities.  Consider  these: 

Decorate  your  meeting  space  with 
summer  things. 

Voyage  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Sea 

Fill  a  small  pool  with  water  and  add 
shells,  leaves,  nut  shells,  etc.  floating 
rims  up.  Each  player  has  his  or  her  own 
float  or  submarine  and  may  mark  it 
with  crayon  for  identification.  Each 
player  has  five  pebbles  and  stands  at  an 
agreed  distance  from  the  puddle.  Each 
throws  the  stones  at  his  or  her  subma- 
rine, trying  to  make  it  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom. When  all  stones  have  been  thrown, 
each  player  gets  1  point  for  each  stone 
in  his  or  her  own  submarine,  and  5 
points  if  the  submarine  sank  to  the 
bottom.  Play  continues  for  an  agreed 
period  of  time  or  number  of  turns.  The 
player  with  the  most  points  at  the  end  of 
this  period  is  the  winner. 

Big  Green  Dragon 

One  person  is  the  big  green  dragon 
and  the  rest  are  players.  Players  should 
stand  behind  the  goal  line  and  chant: 

Big  Green  Dragon 

Fell  in  a  ditch 

Picked  up  a  penny 

And  thought  it  was  rich. 
As  they  chant,  players  cross  the  goal 
line  and  run  toward  the  dragon.  The 
dragon  asks  "Whose  children  are  you?" 
The  players  answer  any  name  they  wi  sh . 
The  dragon  keeps  asking  until  the  play- 
ers answer  "Yours."  This  is  the  signal 
for  the  dragon  to  begin  chasing  the 
players  back  to  the  goal  line.  The  first 
player  to  be  tagged  before  reaching  the 
goal  line  becomes  the  big  green  dragon 
and  the  game  starts  again. 

Alternate  version:  Players  say 
"Whose  dragon  are  you?"  Dragon  says 


any  name.  When  the  dragon  says 
**Yours",  that's  the  signal  for  players  to 
be  chased. 

Qiggle-Wiggies 

The  easiest  way  to  see  one  is  to  make 
one.  Giggle-wiggles  are  easy  to  make 
and  require  only  an  active  imagination. 
These  inimitable  creatures  are  fash- 
ioned from  a  variety  of  natural  materi- 
als, plus  a  minimum  of  man-made  ma- 
terials to  hold  them  together. 
Material  needed: 

-  A  variety  of  natural  rnaterial. 

-  Glue. 

-  String,  yam  or  thin  wire. 
Here's  how: 

-  Have  children  gather  five  to  eight 
small  articles  from  nature  (such  as 
leaves,  weeds,  twigs,  roots,  seeds, 
acorns,  feathers,  etc.).  Be  sure  to  ob- 
serve conservation  practices;  most  raw 
materials  for  giggle- wiggles  can  be 
picked  up  from  the  ground. 

-  Explain  to  the  group  what  to  do 
only  when  they  return  with  their  finds. 
They  may  use  materials  collected  indi- 
vidually, or  they  may  place  all  finds  in 
the  middle  of  the  work  area  with  every- 
one drawing  from  the  potluck  supply. 

-  Let  materials  themselves  suggest 
to  each  participant  what  they  might 
make.  Let  them  feel,  examine  and  ex- 
periment, first  trying  a  leaf  here  or  a 
cone  there  before  gluing.  Giggle- 
wiggles  almost  make  themselves.  Don't 
expect  finished  products  in  10  minutes: 
give  plenty  of  time.  While  the  group 
may  begin  slowly,  they  will  be  deeply 
engrossed  after  a  warm-up  period. 

-  They  may  want  to  name  their  ani- 
mals and  have  a  pet  show  or  circus. 

These  activities  are  from  The  Outdoor 
Book,  published  by  Camp  Fire  Boys 
and  Girls,  4601  Madison  Avenue,  Kan- 
sas City,  MO  641 12. 

Kathy  Hermes  is  the  Child  Care  Pro- 
gram Specialist  for  Camp  Fire  Boys 
and  Girls,  ^ 


Simply  Fun! 

A  Book  of  Hand  Me  Down 
Games 

By  Patricia  Zatopa 

How  many  of  these  can  you  remember? 

Baby  in  the  Hole 

Bakery  Tag 

Blindman's  Bluff 

Bluebird  Through  My  Window 

Dodgeball 

Egg  on  a  Spoon  Race 
Freeze  Tag 
Hide  and  Seek 
Hopscotch 
Horseshoes 
Jump  Rope 
Keep  Away 
Kick  the  Can 
Kickball 

King/Queen  of  the  Mountain 

Leap  Frog 

Musical  Chairs 

Puss  in  the  Comer 

Rattle  Snake 

Red  Light,  Green  Light 

Red  Rover 

Rooster  Fighting 

Sack  Race 

Simon  Says 

Statue  Maker 

Steal  the  Bacon 

Sloop  Tag 

Streets  and  Alleys 

Tug  of  War 

Water  Balloon  Toss 

Wheelbarrow  Race 

Arm  Wrestling 

Clothespin  in  the  Bottle 

Hand  Clapping  Rhymes 

I  Doubt  You 

Jacks 

Marbles 

One,  Two,  Three  O'Leary 

Sausages 

Slap  Jack 

Telephone 

Tiddly  Winks 

Simply  Fun!  lells  how  to  play  these. 
($4.95  plus  S2.50s/h  from  School- Age 
NOTES).  cfiD 
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


< 
X 
H 

US 


Read  a  tall  tale  such 
as  a  Paul  Bunyan 
story  or  a  Pecos  Bill 
story.  Make  up  your 
own  tall  tale. 


Experiment  with  a 
pantograph  to  en- 
large drawings. 


Get  out  your  stilts  or 
make  stilts  with  tin 
cans  and  twine  or  by 
taping  blocks  to  your 
shoes.  What  if  you 
were  6'  tall? 


Find  out  how  movies 
like  King  Kong  make 
the  actor  seem  larger 
or  smaller  by  chang- 
ing the  size  of  the 
stage  sets. 


Set  up  a  lamp  and 
make  shadow  pic- 
tures on  the  wall. 
Why  are  the  shadows 
so  much  bigger? 


US 

a 

< 

c 

o 
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Plan  an  imaginary 
trip  to  a  country  of 
your  choice.  Write 
to  the  Embassy  for 
tourist  information 
and  pictures. 


Locate  it  on  a  map. 
How  long  would  it 
take  to  travel  and 
what  would  it  cost? 
Ask  a  travel  agent. 
How  would  you  get  a 
passport? 


What  are  the  staple 
foods?  Are  your  fa- 
vorite foods  enjoyed 
there?  Try  out  one  of 
their  recipes. 


Learn  a  few  impor- 
tant words  in  the  lan- 
guage. Invite  a  na- 
tive speaker  or  bor- 
row tapes.  Think  of 
things  you  might  need 
to  say. 


What  kind  of  clothes 
would  you  need  to 
pack?  What  is  the 
weather  like  there 
now?  Is  it  summer  of 
winter? 


Root  a  sweet  potato 
or  avocado  seed. 


Sprout  alfalfa  seeds 
or  bean  sprouts. 


Plant  a  chia  pet,  or 
make  a  dish  garden 
with  rocks  and  small 
plants. 


Look  at  a  seed  cata- 
log. Choose  a  plant 
you  want  to  start  in- 
doors for  transplant 
outdoors  later. 


Learn  to  sew  on  a 
button  or  make  a  but- 
tonhole. 


Learn  to  mend  a  tear 
on  a  seam  or  to  put 
back  a  hem. 


Learn  how  to  check 
the  oil,  water,  wiper 
fluid  and  brake  fluid 
of  a  car. 


Learn  how  to  drive  a 
nail,  remove  a  nail 
with  a  claw  hammer, 
put  in  and  remove  a 
screw. 


Ask  a  fireman  to  talk 
about  fire  safety  at 
home 


Make  fingerprint  pic- 
tures. {Incredible 


Indoor 
p.  98) 


Games, 


Plan  how  to  teach 
pedestrian  safety  to 
young  children. 


Ask  the  school  nurse 
to  teach  first  aid.  Put 
together  a  basic  first 
aid  kit. 


Create  a  Treasure 
Hunt.  Work  on  2 
teams  with  each 
group  writing  clues 
and  preparing  the 
hum  for  the  other. 
Evaluate* 


Take  a  poll  with  the 
question,  "What  is 
something  fun  you 
did  as  a  kid?'*  Plan 
how  to  share  your  re- 
sults. 


Make  a  booklet  con- 
taining .everyone's 
favorite  jokes. 


Force  a  bulb  indoors. 
Crocus,  tulips  or  daf- 
fodils work  well.  In- 
doors it  will  bloom 
early. 


Learn  how  to  read  a 
thermometer.  Learn 
about  different  kinds 
of  thermometers  and 
what  each  is  used  for. 


What  are  the  rules  for 
bicycle  safety? 


ERIC 


Have  a  "backwards 
day." 
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NSACCA  Update 

After  a  successful  November  confer- 
ence with  400  members  in  attendance 
the  National  School-Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  (NSACCA)  had  its  Public 
Policy  Committee  meet  in  Washington 
DC  in  January  in  order  to  talk  with 
Congressional  representatives  and  key 
lobbyists. 

Fifteen  NSACCA  committee  mem- 
bers helped  educate  various  Congres- 
sional members  as  to  the  need  for  con- 
tinued funding  to  improve  the  supply 
and  quality  of  school-age  care.  They 
also  explained  the  value  of  funding 
streams  such  as  the  Dependent  Care 
Block  Grant  and  how  well  states  cre- 
atively developed  a  range  of  school- 
age  care  options  and  training. 

This  visit  paid  off  almost  immedi- 
ately for  NSACCA  and  the  school-age 
care  field.  Tracey  Ballas,  president  of 
NSACCA,  was  called  by  Sen.  Chris 
Dodd's  (CT)  office  to  notify  NSACCA 
that  President  Bush  had  just  announced 
that  morning  that  the  Dependent  Care 
B4ock  Grant  was  one  of  200  programs 
on  his  "hit  list"  for  zero  funding.  (See 
page  1)  Then  Senator  Donald  Riegle's 
(MI)  office  helped  NSACCA  monitor 
the  situation. 

This  shows  the  importance  of  having 
a  strong  national  association.  If  you 
would  like  to  join  NSACCA  contact 
Vince  Vento,  Rockwood  School  Dis 
trict,  111  E.  North  St.,  Eureka  MO 
63025(314)587-2531  for  membership 
information.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
group  membership  for  a  local  or  stat 
school-age  group  or  want  to  form  one, 
contact  Tracey  Ballas,  1742  Norwood 
OH  43701. 

The  NSACCA  Board  will  meet  in 
April  at  the  North  Carolina  state  school 
age  care  conference.  Fourteen  Board 
members  are  adding  their  expertise  to 
the  conference  by  doing  workshops. 

As  reported  previously  the  NSACCA 
conference  will  move  from  the  fall  to 
the  spring  and  no  longer  be  convened 
before  NAEYC  in  November  as  had 
happened  the  past  four  years  in  Denver, 


Washington  DC,  Atlanta,  and  Anaheim. 
This  was  a  move  dictated  more  by 
Dracticality  than  philosophy.  However, 
NSACCA  will  be  present  in  New  Or- 
eans  this  November  for  NAEYC.  It 
will  participate  in  the  allied  organiza- 
tions one-on-one  dialogue/reception; 
also  members  have  submitted  work- 
shop and  preconference  session  pro- 
posals. The  Board  will  also  hold  a  re- 
treat before  the  conference. 

The  spring  1993  NSACCA  confer- 
ence date  and  site  will  be  determined  in 
two  months.  Liz  Joye  from  Charlotte 
NC  is  Conference  Chair. 

Wellesley  Update 

The  School-Age  Child  Care  Project 
at  the  Wellesley  College  Center  for 
Research  on  Women  has  several  new 
projects. 

ACTION  MANUAL  rewritten. 

What  has  been  referred  to  as  the  '*bible 
of  school-age  care,"  School-Age  Child 
Care:  An  Action  Manual  by  Ruth 
Baden,  Andrea  Genser,  James  Levine 
and  Michelle  Seligson  published  in 
1982,  has  been  completely  rewritten  to 
reflect  the  current  slate  of  school-age 
care  and  its  development.  Publication 
date  is  set  for  this  fall. 

How  many  school-age  programs 
are  there?  Tliis  answer  plus  a  profile 
of  what  the  programs  look  like  (school- 
based,  private,  number  of  children,  fees, 
academic,  recreation,  how  they  oper- 
ate) will  be  coming<^t  soon  from  a 
research  project  that  comprehensively 
surveyed  anational  representative  sam- 
pling of  before-and-school  programs. 
1300  phone  calls  to  programs  and  18 
site  visits  make  this  the  most  complete 
investigation  about  what  is  out  there 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  and  most 
likely  will  not  be  repeated  for  a  long 
time.  SAN  will  let  our  readers  know 
when  this  is  available. 

Half  Million  $  to  Train  Principals 
and  Community  Teams*  Grants  total 
ing  $575,000  have  been  awarded  to  the 
Wellesley  SACC  Project  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Elementary 


School  Principals  (NAESP)  in  a  unique 
partnership  to  improve  child  care  ser- 
vices available  to  school-agers.  The 
three-year  project  links  principals,  par- 
ents and  caregivers  in  planning  local 
child  care.  The  three  phases  of  the 
project  are: 

Twenty  regional  training  workshops 
across  the  country  for  teams  of  princi- 
pals and  community  members  with  pri- 
ority given  to  teams  from  districts  with 
high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged, 
low-income  families. 
-"Training  of  Trainers"  for  100  princi- 
pals to  be  able  to  conduct  SAC  work- 
shops at  local  levels. 
A  new  NAESP  publication.  Guide- 
lines for  Quality  School-Age  Child 
Care,  to  be  written  in  collaboration 
with  a  committee  of  principals. 

Are  you  ready  for  a  SACC  Leader- 
ship Training  Institute?  Many  states 
have  sponsored  Weilesley's  institutes. 
The  following  are  dates  and  sites  of 
some  of  this  year's  institutes:  Rhode 
Island  College,  RI-Mrxch  24-27;  Al- 
buquerque, NM-May  3-8;  Chicago,  IL- 
June  1-5;  Colorado- July;  New  Jersey- 
Dates  TBA;  Wheelock  College,  Bos- 
ton, MA-July  12-17. 

ASQ  Arrives,  The  comprehensive 
assessment  tool  for  SAC  programs 
called  ASQ  (Assessing  School-Age 
Child  Care  Quality)  is  ready.  It  is  a  self- 
guided  resource  that  outlines  the  ele- 
ments of  quality;  provides  instruments 
to  assess  quality,  and  offers  a  process  to 
improve  programs.  The  process  in- 
volves setting  up  a  partnership  among 
staff,  parents,  children,  and  community 
members  to  develop  and  evaluate  the 
program  and  create  a  vision  for  a  better 
program.  ASQ  is  available  in  a  large 
binder  format  for  $45  plus  $7  s&h. 

For  further  information  and  list  of 
books,  reports,  and  videos  CON 
TACT:  School-Age  Child  Care 
Project  (617)  235-0320  ext.2546,  <^ 
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VIDEO  NOTES 

by  Betsy  Shelsby 

School's  Out: 
Who's  Caring  for  Me? 

This  video  provides  an  overview  of 
the  school-age  child  care  situation:  a) 
demographics,  b)  concerns  of  educa- 
tors, c)  the  dangers  of  children  staying 
home  alone,  and  d)  school-age  child 
care  options.  A  point  well-taken  is  that 
school-agers  who  are  confident  and 
competent  enough  to  stay  alone  before 
and  after  school  may  be  granted  prema- 
ture responsibilities.  The  need  for  be- 
fore and  after  school  care  is  reframed 
from  a  day  care/parent/family  problem 
to  a  societal  problem.  There  are  ex- 
amples of  how  some  Maine  communi- 
ties are  responding  to  the  need  for 
school-age  day  care  and  suggestions  on 
how  other  communities  can  mobilize 
to  address  the  before  and  after  school 
care  issues.  The  video  is  suitable  for 
community  groups  unfamiliar  with 
school-age  care  problems  and  the  op- 
tions available  to  address  these  prob- 
lems. There  are  two  versions  of  School's 
Out:  Who's  Caring  for  Me?  One  is  45 
minutes  and  one  25  minutes.  The  cost 
of  the  video  is  $30.00  and  it  is  available 
from:  University  of  Maine,  Coopera- 
tive Extension,  Family  Living  Office, 
1 28  Col  lege  Avenue,  Orono  ME  04473 . 

FREE  $  for 
Accreditation 

ECE  programs  and  Child  Care  Cen- 
ters including  school-age  ones  are  eli- 
gible for  money  for  NAEYC  Center 
Accreditation.  If  your  program  has  par- 
ents who  work  for  IBM,  then  your 
program  may  be  eligible.  For  more 
information  about  th' s  funding  contact: 
Lori  Harris,  Work  Family  Directions. 
(617)278-4000. 

School-age  programs  may  apply  for 
accreditation  if  50%  or  more  of  their 
chi  Idren  are  eight  years  old  or  younger, 
We  think  this  is  an  equitable  way  to 
tackle  the  difficult  issue  of  separating 
youth  programs  from  early  childhood 


programs  and  still  include  school-age 
programs  with  older  children  in  the 
process.  (Remember  NAEYC  consid- 
ers early  childhood  as  birth  through 
eight  years.)  For  information  about 
Center  Accreditation  contact:  NAEYC 
Accreditation  (800)  424-2460. 


Kiwanis  Help 
Still  Available 

Kiwanis  International  recently  ex- 
tended its  Young  Children:  Priority  One 
program  indefinitely.  Local  Kiwanis 
groups  are  anxious  to  respond  to  re- 
quests from  local  early  childhood  edu- 
cators for  support  in  creating  or  ex- 
panding programs.  Contact  your  local 
group  for  more  information.  Are  there 
any  school-age  programs  out  there  that 
have  developed  projects  with  the  help 
of  Kiwanis?  Drop  School- Age  NOTES 
a  line  so  we  can  contact  you  for  your 
story.  rfjD 

Don't  Be  Left  Out 

Do  you  have  a  large  program?  Have 
you  gotten  your  numbers  in  yet  to  be 
included  in  the  "Top  50"  List  of  the 
Child  Care  Information  Exchange? 
There  is  a  list  for  school-age  care. 

If  you  think  your  program  might 
qualify,  call  and  request  a  survey  form 
from  Child  Care  Information  Exchange, 
1-800-221-2864.  Free, 


Late  Issues  of  SAN 

November  issues  in  January  and  De- 
cember issues  in  February  etc.  are  not 
the  best  way  to  **win  friends  and  influ- 
ence people"  never  mind  keep  custom- 
ers. While  the  issue  dates  were  behind, 
we  thought  at  least  we  could  keep  the 
information  current  and  not  have  ac- 
tivities that  had  past  their  timeliness. 
This  was  not  true  for  the  last  two  issues. 
We  are  catching  up;  however,  if  you  are 
dissatisfied  for  any  reason  at  any  time, 
you  may  always  ask  for  a  full  refund. 

36  Activity  ideas  & 
42  Game  ideas 

The  minimum  number  of  Activity 

Ideas  in  this  issue  is  36. 

Can  you  find  them  all? 

page  1  -  two       page  4  -  five 
page  2  -  three     page  5  -  thirty 
page  3  -  one 

Can  you  find  more  ideas?  On  page  4  are 

listed  42  old  time  game  ideas, 

FREE  Activities 

School- Age  NOTES  has  been  distrib- 
uting with  book  orders  a  ^'Highlights" 
handout  of  past  articles.  The  current 
one  has  20  activities  related  to  spring, 
gardening,  and  plants.  Drop  us  a  note 
if  you  would  like  us  to  send  you  one. 
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RESOURCES 


Ninos 

'Turista  Americano"  is  a  Monopoly- 
style  Spanish-language  board  game  that 
lets  children  buy  up  the  hemisphere 
instead  of  "Boardwalk."  It's  found  in 
Ninos,  a  catalog  of  toys,  books,  and 
instructional  materials  for  children  who 
speak  or  wish  to  speak  Spanish.  The 
materials  are  for  preschool  and  school- 
age  children  and  are  in  Spanish  or  both 
Spanish  and  English.  5959  Triumph 
St.,  Commerce,  CA  90040- 1 688.  (800) 
634-3304.  ofe 

FREE  Catalogs 

-  Lakeshore  Learning  Materials, pri- 
marily  a  preschool  catalog,  however, 
has  blocks,  manipulatives,  science  and 
nature  materials  as  well  as  a  small  sec- 
tion on  games  and  activities  for  after 
school  programs.  PO  Box  6261, 
Carson,  CA  90749  (800)  421-5354. 

-  Toys  to  Grow  On,  preschool  and 
school-age  appropriate  equipment  and 
toys  such  as  woodworking  sets,  knot- 


tying  kits,  no-fail  doll  fashions  to  sew, 
rhinestone  fastener  for  clothes,  lots  of 
different  action  figures  and  animals, 
collections  of  plastic  sea  animals  and 
insects,  world  traveler  kits  and  games, 
money  from  around  the  world  collec- 
tion and  more.  PO  Box  1 7,  Long  Beach 
CA  90801  (800)  542-8338. 

Spider-Man  &  Parents 

Along  with  the  Amazing  Spider-Man® 
Series  for  children  on  abuse  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  has  many  pamphlets  and 
booklets  for  both  parents  and  staff  on 
working  with  and  parenting  children 
and  youth.  Some  titles  of  special  inter- 
est to  school-age  programs  are:  "How 
to  Teach  Your  Children  Discipline;" 
"Teaching  Students  Discipline;"  "I 
Hear  You"  (Thomas  Gordon  commu- 
nication skills);  "Who  Stole  Mrs. 
Wick*s  Self-Esteem;"  FOLLOWING 
ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  SPANISH: 
^'Child  Discipline:  Guidelines  for 


Parents;"  "Think  You  Know  Some- 
thing about  Child  Abuse?"  "Talk- 
ing About  Child  Sexual  Abuse;" 
"You're  Not  Alone  Kids'  Book  on 
Alcoholism  and  Child  Abuse."  Write 
for  catalog:  National  Committee  for 
Prevention  of  Chid  Abuse,  332  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Ste  1600,  Chicago  IL 
60604-4357  (312)  663-3520  <^ 

Toy  Library  For  Special 
Needs  Cliiidren 

Appropriate  and  affordable  toys  for 
children  with  special  needs  are  often 
hard  to  come  by.  In  more  and  more 
communities  this  problem  is  being 
addressed  by  toy  lending  libraries. 
An  excellent  resource  on  where  to 
find  these  toys  is  "Play  for  All  Chil- 
dren" by  S.  Jackson,  et  .al.  in  the  Fall, 
1991  Journal  of  the  ACEI. 

Contact  the  ACEI  at  1 1501  Georgia 
Ave.,  Suite  3 1 5,  Wheaton  MD  20902. 
Telephone  (800)  423-3563  or  (301) 
942-2443. 
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Crossroads  for  SAC 
Professional  Development 


by  Rich  Scofield 


What  kind  of professional  preparation  should  aduU  leaders  have  to  provide  the  kind  of  quality 
school-age  care  that  sparks  schooUagers  *  interest  and  enthusiasm  while  meeting  developmen- 
tal and  individual  needs  and  being  fun,  too? 


School-age  care  professional  prepa- 
ration and  development  is  approaching 
two  crossroads. 

One  crossroad  is  the  issue  of  the  vv'ord 
"child"  in  the  commonly  used  term 
school-age  child  care.  This  is  an  issue  if 
the  field  istocontinue  to  include  middle 
school  and  early  adoiescent  programs. 

As  a  professional  field  this  term  tends 
to  exclude  youth  and  recreational  pro- 
grams since  youth  ( 1 3  years  and  older) 
don't  want  to  be  associated  with  "child 
care"  and  neither  do  many  recreatiOi  .il 
programs.  In  fact,  many  5th  and  6tli 
graders  also  chafe  under  the  term  "chi  Id 
care."  Some  groups  including  School- 
A^c  NOTES  are  dropping  "child"  and 
using  the  term  "school-age  care"  and 
the  shon  form  SAC.  The  decision  to  be 
"child  care"  or  to  be  broader  to  encom- 
pass youth  serving  groups  will  make  a 
difference  in  professional  development 


£|^(^"avcnucs,  range  and  content. 


The  second  crossroad  is  under  whose 
auspices  should  school-age  care  pro- 
fessional development  come  and  what 
form  should  it  take? 
'  Should  it  be  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
(NAEYC);  community  education;  rec- 
reation; youth  service  organizations; 
the  National  School-Age  Child  Care 
Alliance;  other  groups  already  doing 
school-age  training? 

Should  there  be  general  child  care 
certification  with  school-age  a  part  of 
that?  CDA?  two-year  degree?  four-year 
degree?  national  service  organization 
credentialing? 

June  3-6  National  Institute  for 
Early  Childhood  Professional  Devel- 
opment Conference  Los  Angeles,  CA 
for  registration  info,  contact  NAEYC 
(800)  424-2460.  «  See  page  7  for 
more  on  this  conference  and  SAC 
professional  development. » 
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8,014  Free  Copies 
to  Subscribers 

ALL  4,007  SUBSCRIBERS  to 
School-Age  NOTES  will  have  2  addi- 
tional issues  added  to  their  subscrip- 
tions. Your  expiration  date  on  your 
address  label  on  this  issue  should  re- 
flect this  change. 

The  switch  to  a  monthly,  a  change  in 
editors,  a  new  typeset  format,  and  ob- 
taining recycled  paper  has  proved  to  be 
a  bumpy  road  leaving  issues  not  only 
late  but  with  some  dated  material.  While 
most  of  the  content  has  not  been  time- 
dated,  we  felt  extending  all  subscrip- 
tions two  issues  was  a  fair  way  of 
handling  this  inconvenience. 

Also  FREE  —  School-Age  NOTES 
has  been  distributing  with  book  orders 
a  "Highlights"  handout  of  past  articles. 
The  cunent  one  has  20  activities  re- 
lated 10  spring,  gardening,  and  plants. 
Drop  us  a  note  if  you  would  like  us  to 
send  you  one.  (fh 


I  Am  Insulted 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

1  am  writing  in  reference  to  your 
articIe/*Extended  Day  and  Enrichment 
Programs-Education  Solution  or  Dan- 
gerous Trend?",  Dec.  1991,  by  Rich 
Scofield. 

i  am  employed  with  a  public  school 
system  that  offers  an  extended  day  and 
enrichment  program  after  school  hours 
and  during  the  summer.  We  consider 
this  a  Ci  mmunity  need  that  we  are  able 
to  meet  by  offering  a  quality,  low  cost, 
safe  environment  for  working  parents 
who  need  such  a  program. 

Either  your  information  for  this  ar- 
ticle is  wrong  or  you  are  misled  in 
believing  that  programs  that  have  edu- 
cational or  enrichment  emphasis  **have 
a  state  of  boredom"  with  a  program- 
ming style  that  should  not  be  continued 
in  an  after  school  program.  Perhaps 
somewhere  near  Nashville  or  in  the 
hills  of  Tennessee  you  do  not  have 
recreational  development  opportunities 
in  your  educational  curriculum. 

Our  students  are  afforded  a  number 
of  quality  choices  such  as  swimming, 
bowling,  arts  and  crafts,  computer 
games,  organized  games,  board  games, 
gymnastics,  etc.  which  very  few  pri- 
vate daycare  facilities  have  or  are 
equinped  to  handle. 

Your  article  sounds  like  sour  grapes 
in  that  we  are  able  to  make  use  of  public 
facilities  and  offer  a  program  better 
than  a  private  daycare  at  a  better  cost  to 
the  parent.  And  believe  me,  students 
have  fun  or  they  would  not  beg  their 
parents  to  let  them  come.  The  fact  is, 
we  offer  some  educational  enrichment 
programs  along  with  recreation  and  the 
parents  feel  great  about  it,  because  they 
know  that  their  children  arc  being  taught 
by  a  qualified,  state  certified  instructor 
who  has  devoted  hours  to  the  study  of 
child  development  and  learning. 

1  am  insulted  that  you  have  made  a 
broad  generalized  statement  without 
qualified  validity  such  as,  **an  educa- 
tional system  that  has  been  going  about 


education  in  the  wrong  way  for  30 
years,"  and  **somewhere  along  the  road 
to  a  better  education  for  our  children 
we  took  a  side  road.'' 

Would  you  please  give  us  solutions 
instead  of  cheap  shot  jargon?  Please 
tell  me  your  qualifications  as  an  educa- 
tor or  an  expert  on  child  development 
and  learning.  Perhaps  you  couldqualify 
your  assumptions  with  a  few  facts  in- 
stead of  merely  shallow  statements 
which  your  readers  are  supposed  to 
accept  as  fact. 

I  am  also  sorry  thai  I  have  paid  a 
subscription  for  a  newsletter  from  an 
organization  that  apparently  does  not 
appreciate  the  public  school  system. 
Perhaps  the  public  schools  should  not 
spend  their  money  with  agencies  such 
as  yours. 

Thank  you, 
Randy  Jones 

Coordinator-Community  Education 
Tulsa  Public  Schools 


I  Agree 

Wholeheartedly 

Dear  Rich: 

I  am  the  administrator  of  an  Extended 
Day  Program  for  the  Dougherty  County 
School  System  in  Albany,  Georgia.  We 
presently  have  six  school  sites  and  528 
children  in  the  program. 

I  agree  whole  heartedly  with  your 
argument  against  academic  emphasis 
during  the  after  school  hours.  The  chil- 
dren have  been  quiet,  programmed  and 
in  their  seats  since  8  A.M.  They  .arrive 
at  Extended  Day  on  **high  and  fly''  and 
it  takes  a  lot  of  preplanning  on  our  part 
to  ^'channel  the  energy",  particulariy 
on  rainy  days  when  we  don't  have  the 
luxury  of  running  off  steam  outside. 

Because  1  was  a  classroom  teacher 
before  accepting  this  position,  I  under- 
stand fully  the  state  of  mind  of  most 
teachers  at  3:00  P.M.  I  know  the  last 
thing  I  wanted  to  see  was  another  child 
because  all  of  my  energy  had  been 


expended  from  8:00  to  3:00. 

Consequently,  when  we  set  up  our 
program,  we  adopted  the  policy  that 
no  personnel  who  were  employed 
by  the  school  system  during  the  regu- 
lar day  could  participate  in  the  Ex- 
tended Day  Program  (unless  they 
wanted  to  volunteer). 

I  really  felt  (and  still  fee!)  that  a 
complete  separation  between  the 
regular  school  day  and  the  Extended 
Day  was  vital  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children. 

New  faces  with  new  ideas  and 
with  no  preconceived  concepts  were 
sought  as  activity  leaders.  We  have 
several  retired  teachers  who  perform 
the  Grandmotherly  role,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  our  staff  are  college  stu- 
dents. We  have  at  least  two  male 
students  at  each  site  and  the  children 
adore  them.  They  are  ver>'  receptive 
to  the  desires  and  problems  of  the 
children.  All  of  these  activity  lead- 
ers are  super  role  models  for  our 
Extended  Day  Program  participants. 


Children  iearn  through 
constructive  play,  so  the 
rest  is  just  plain  fun. 


The  curriculum  does  include  be- 
tween 30  minutes  to  an  hour  of  home- 
work assistance.  That  is  absolutely 
the  only  academic  thing  we  do.  Chil- 
dren learn  through  constructive  play, 
so  the  rest  is  just  plain  fun. 

Thanks  again  for  your  timely  and 
very  relevant  article.  There  are  ways 
to  have  a  school  based  program  that 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  regular 
school -day.  We  work  constantly  to 
retain  that  difference. 
Sincerely, 

Kathryn  B.  Kelly.  Coordinator 
Extended  Day  Prof^ram 
Dou}*herty  County  School  System 
Albany,  Georgia  ^k. 
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More  on  Extended 
Day  and  Enrichment 
Programs 


The  December  issue  of  SAN  questioned 
the  idea  proposed  by  US.  Secretary  of 
Education,  Lamar  Alexander,  that  certain 
extended  school  programs  were  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  how  to  pay  for  more  pupil 
hours.  He  favors  extending  the  school  day 
and  .school  year  by  making  it  optional  and 
charging  parents  for  the  extra  instruction. 

The  feature  b\  Rich  Scofield  took  issue 
with  the  concept  of  expanding  the  school 
day  and  year  with  more  of  the  .same  system 
that  has  gone  about  education  in  the  wrong 
way  for  30  years. 

One  letter  on  the  opposite  page  agreed 
with  the  .separation  of  the  academic  school 
day  from  the  after  school  program  (a  pro- 
gram modeled  on  the  concept  of  providing 
''constructive  play  '  and  fun).  The  other 
letter  questioned  the  validity  of  .statements 
made  and  called  for  .solutions. 

Several  issues  regarding  extended  school 
programs  should  be  clarified. 

1 .  The  term  extended  school  program  or 
enrichment  program  does  not  define  the 
type  of  program  offered.  Many  of  these 
programs  offer  developmcntally  appropri- 
ate, quality  school-age  care.  The  issue  is 
not  public  school  vs.  "private  daycare" 
(there  are  other  types  of  non-school  sites 
besides  private  programs  —  parks  &  recre- 
ation, non-profit  agencies,  church,  and  chil- 
dren and  youth  serving  organizations ).  The 
issue  is  developmcntally  appropriate,  child- 
centered,  adult-facilitated  scSool-age  pro- 
gramming versus  adult-led.  product  ori- 
ented programming. 

2.  Two  sources  for  ideas  and  quotes  on 
learning  and  our  educational  system  were 
cited  but  contact  information  was  not  given. 
They  are:  Making  Connections:  Teaching 
and  the  Human  Brain  by  Rcnatc  and 
Geoffrey  Cainc.  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  De- 
velopment (ASCD)  1991  Call  (703)  549- 
91 10  and  Standards  for  Quality  Programs 
for  Young  Children  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Elementary  School  Principals 
(NAESF)  1990  Call  (703)684-3345. 

3.  The  30  years  of  our  education  system 
going  the  wrong  way  refers  to  the  effect  of 


the  Sputnik  launch  in  1 957  and  the  push  to 
catch  up  to  the  Russians.  This  push  was  to 
continue  a  developmcntally  inappropriate, 
factory-model  education  system  from  the 
industrial  age.  The  following  are  current 
sources  on  .the  history  of  education  and 
reform  solutions:  Caine  &  Caine  (see 
above):  David  Elkind'sMiseduca//(9/i.*  Polly 
Greenberg's  "Autocracy  or  Democracy  in 
the  Classroom?"  in  Young  Children,  March 
1992:  "The  Debate  over  Schooling:  Influ- 
ences of  Dewey  and  Thomdike."  in  Child- 
hood Education,  Winter  1991. 

4.  The  following  comments  relate  to  the 
state  of  school-agers  and  learning  in  our 
school  systems  as  viewed  by  other  national 
experts  and  national  education  associations. 


'...The  element  missing  in  the  school 
reform  equation  [is]  a  focus  on  hovf  chil- 
dren  learn  and  develop  [holding 
ours]. ...The  next  phase  of  school  reform 
should  support  new  classroom  and  teach- 
ing models  from  a  basis  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  children  at  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment." From  Right  from  the  Start  ( 1 988 ) 
prepared  for  and  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education 
(NASBE). 


Donna  Jean  Carter,  Past  President,  Asso- 
ciation for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development:  "...Many  capable  youngsters 
are  either  so  bored  with  their  education  or 
.so  stressed  out  by  their  experiences,  that 
optimum  learning  cannot  take 
place....Repeated  practice  on  isolated  skills 
becomes  inappropriate  as  an  option  for 
acquiring  knowledge... .Teachers  must  be- 
come facilitators  of  learning...." 


Quote  appearing  in  March  1992  Young 
Children  (Journal  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Young  Children) 
from  Tracy  Kidder's  book  Among  school- 
children: "The  problem  is  fundamental. 
Put  twenty  or  more  children  of  roughly  the 
same  age  in  a  little  room,  confme  them  to 
desks,  make  them  wait  in  lines,  make  them 
behave.  It  is  as  if  a  secret  committee,  now 
lost  to  history,  had  made  a  study  of  children 
and  having  figured  what  the  greatest  num- 
ber were  least  disposed  to  do.  declared  that 
all  of  ihcm  should  do  it." 


"The  need  to  change  from  the  factory 
model  has  been  raised  repeatedly  by  educa- 
tors and  others  concerned  with  the  future  of 


American  education.  Overiy  (1979)  put  it 
this  way:  As  practiced,  schooling  is  a  poor 
facilitator  of  learning.  Its  persistent  view  of 
learning  as  product  interferes  with  signifi- 
cant learning  connected  to  such  complex 
processes  as  inquiryand  appreciation.  What 
often  passes  for  education  is  noise  that 
nterrupts  the  natural  flow  of  learning. 
Schooling  toooften  fragments  learning  into 
subject  areas,  substitutes  control  for  the 
natural  desire  to  learn,  co-opts  naturally 
active  children  for  hours  in  assembly  line 
classroom  structures,  and  ignores  both  in- 
dividual and  cultural  differences. ...Much 
is  known  about  the  learning  process  but 
little  has  been  applied  to 
education. ...Memorization,  particularly  as 
practiced  in  our  schools,  does  not  work  to 
provide  a  foundation  in  basic  skills  and 
knowledge.. ..Behavioral  approaches  [to 
learning],  by  ignoring  the  power  and  vital- 
ity of  the  inner  life  of  students  and  their 
capacity  to  create  personally  and  intellec- 
tually relevant  mea.nings,  have  interfered 
with  the  development  of  more  challenging 
and  fulfilling  approaches  to  leammg  and 
teaching.  Schools  organized  on  the  factory 
model  do  not  open  doors  to  the  future:  they 
imprison  students  in  their  own  minds.** 
(Caine  &  Caine) 


"...The  curriculum  is  developed  so  as  to 
make  the  best  use  of  each  child's  natural 
curiosity,  abilities,  and  interests. ...The  phi- 
losophy  is  based  on  an  interactive  approach, 
an  approach  that  views  children  as  active 
learners  experiencing  hands-on  explora- 
tion of  many  diverse  materials,  freedom  of 
movement,  and  spontaneous  conversation 
with  teacher  and  classmates."  (NAESP) 


THE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
SCHOOL-AGE  CARE  are  that  programs 
meet  school-agers developmental  needs  for 
activities  that  are  exciting,  relevant,  mean- 
ingful and  fun  while  providing  time  for 
reflection,  being  "alone,"  doing  nothing, 
and  planning,  selecting,  and  pursuing 
choices  they  are  interested  in. 

Richard  T.  Scofield.  M.S.  is  a  Child  De- 
velopment Specialist  who  has  taught  in 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  US.,  Car- 
ibbean and  Australia.  For  the  pastftfteen 
years  his  role  in  school -age  care  has  varied 
from  volunteer,  caregiver,  and  director  to 
writer,  trainer,  and  national  advocate,  d*. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Activity  Boxes 

by  Laura  Pfandler 

At  the  core  of  exciting,  fulfilling, 
before  and  after  school  experiences  are 
activities  that  are  initiated  by  the  chil- 
dren in  the  program.  Children  need  the 
opportunity  to  choose  and  develop  ac- 
tivities that  allow  them  flexibility  and 
creativity. 

Developing  "Activity  Boxes"  is  one 
way  to  provide  a  variety  of  tools  with 
which  the  children  can  expand  on  a 
particular  theme.  The  boxes  can  be 
stored  on  shelves  accessible  to  the  chil- 
dren and  checked  out  during  activity 
times.  Boxes  from  candy  sales  work 
well.  The  boxes  have  a  handle  ana  are 
uniform  in  size. 

Here  are  a  few  ideas  on  Activity  Box 
themes  and  the  contents  needed: 

Right  Box:  Paper  airplane  book, 
paper,  balsa  wood  airplanes,  balloons 
and  straws. 


Tap  Dance  Box:  Long  flat -headed 
tacks,  washers. 

Origami  Box:  Origami  pape^*. 
Origami  book. 


SCROUNGER'S 
CORNER 

Homemade  Playgrounds 

Key  words:  flexibility,  imagination 
Item:  BUCKETS 

Use:  sit  on,  storage,  sand  pail,  water 
fun,  stilts,  storage 

Sources:  contractor' s  buckets  from  dry- 
wall  mud,  nails.. .food  service  buckets 
from  pudding,  pickles,  condiments, 
peanut  butter... 


Card  Making  Box:  Scissors,  bright 
paper,  glue,  stickers,  stamps,  stamp  pad, 
marking  pens. 

Little  People  Box:  Pipe  cleaners, 
yam,  cotton,  yarn  scraps,  material 
scraps. 

Kazoo  Box:  Wax  paper  cut  in  4-inch 
strips,  toilet  paper  rolls,  rubber  bands. 

Friendship  Bracelet  Box:  Embroi- 
dery thread,  instructions. 


o 


Latoa  Pfandler  is  Director  of  AW  or  Id 
of  Wonder  in  Seattle. 

Reprinted  by  permission.  School\s 
OutCoPtsortiunu  YWCA  ofSeattle-King 
Co,  c**. 


Item:  ROPES 

Use:  jump  with,  clothesline  tent, 
swings,  rope  climbing,  balance  ladder, 
pulleys 

Sources:  marine  supply,  docks  or  ma- 
rina 

Item:  TIRES 

Use:  sandbox,  climb  on,  jump  over, 
swing  [Avoid  steel  belted  tires.] 
Sources:  garages,  junk  yards 

Item:  BOXES 

Use:  puppet  theatre,  playhouse,  car, 
train,  doUhouse,  building  blocks 
Sources:  appliance  stores,  hardware 
stores  selling  heavy  appliances  or  con- 
tractor installing  them,  TV  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  showrooms 


Item:  BOARDS 

Use:  ramps,  decks,  walkways,  bridges, 
balance  beam,  teeter-iolier,  shelves. 
Sources:  lumberyard,  construction  site, 
neighborhood  hardware,  packing  crates 


Item:  PVC  PIPE  and  PIPE  FITTINGS 
Use:  temporary  construction  like 
Tinkertoys®,  permanent  construction 
like  doll  furniture 
Sources:  plumbing  contractors 

RESOURCE:  The  best  book  we've  dis- 
covered for  homemade  playground 
ideas  including  all  of  these  and  a  very 
good  section  on  PVC  pipe  construction 
is  Creative  Play  Areas,  by  Nonia 
Kosanke  and  Nena  Warner.  Available 
from  School-Age  NOTES  for  $9.95 
plus  2.50  s&h  ($8.95  plus  2.50  s&h  for 
subscribers), 

50  Activity  Ideas  are  in 

this  issue.  Can  you  find  them  all? 
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CURRICULUM     COR  N,^  R 

I* 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


X 

O 


Find  a  nice  shadow. 


Catch  it  on  paper. 
Draw  around  it.  Or, 
with  a  friend,  do  each 
other's  shadows. 
Good  Earth  Art,  p. 
27. 


Read  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  "My 
Shadow^  Bed  in  Sum- 
mer and  The  Sun's 
Travels"  in  A  Child s 
Garden  of  Verses. 


Solar  prints.  Tape  a 
flat  object  to  dark  blue 
paper.  Leave  paper  in 
sun  all  day.  Remove 
and  see  print. 


Indoor  Rainbow. 


Place  glass  of  water 
on  sill  in  direct  sun. 
Catch  the  rainbow  on 
paper.  Draw  it.  Good 
Earth  Art,  p.  26. 


Solar  Greenhouse. 


Simple  directions  in 
Puddles  &  Wings  & 
Grapevine  Swings,  p. 
147. 


Q 


Wind  Wheels.  Cut  a  circle  out  of  oak  tag  or 


sturdy  paper.  Draw  another  circle 
in  the  center.  Divide  smaller 
circle  into  8  parts  by 
drawing  4  lines. 
Cut  on  lines.  Fold 
each  triangle  outward 
in  opposite  directions. 


Make 

wind 

chimes. 


Set  wheel  on  ground 
and  roll  it  with  wind. 


Make  paper  air- 


planes. Incredible 
Indoor  Games,  p. 
110. 


Make  a 
kite. 


Make  a  bird  feeder. 


Find  out  which  birds 
are  common  to  your 
area.  What  do  they 
eat?  Which  foods  will 
encourage  which 
birds? 


Provide  nest  materi- 
als -  bits  of  string  or 
yam,  small  twigs,  a 
little  cotton.  Find  out 
about  different  types 
of  nests. 


Read  a  pretend  story 
about  birds  like  The 
Best  Nest  or 
"Chaunticleer".Then 
read  about  real  birds. 


Contact  your  state  ag 
center  or  county 
agent.  Find  out  which 
birds  are  helpful  and 
which  are  a  nuisance. 
What  can  you  do? 


Check  your  encyclo- 


pedia for  color  plates 
of  birds.  What  is  your 
state  bird?  Go  on  a 
hike  and  see  how 
many  birds  you  can 
identify. 


O 

o 
u 


Use  a  prism  to  break 


a  light  ray  into  its 
colors  (sunlight 
through  a  lens  or  a 
glass  of  water). 


Invite  an  interior 
decorator  or  a  home 
economist  to  demon- 
strate a  color  wheel, 
warm  &  cool  colors, 
complementary  col- 
ors. 


Use  Easter  egg  dves 
to  color  water  in  3 
primary  colors.  Use 
these  colors  to  mix 
other  colors. 


Look  at  the  use  of 
color  in  fashion  de- 
sign. Do  a  color  test 
to  see  which  colors 
look  best  on  each 
child. 


Mix  pigments  (oil  or 


acrylic)  to  make  new 
colors.  Learn  how 
color  is  used  to  cre- 
ate the  appearance  of 
light  and  shadow. 


< 

H 
H 
O 
a. 


Visit  a  potter's  stu- 


dio to  see  a  piece 
made  on  a  potter*s 
wheel.  Learn  how 
clay  is  mixed,  stored, 
dried,  glazed  and 
fired. 


Collect  pictures  of 
pottery.  Find  out 
about  the  artists  who 
designed  them.  Draw 
a  pottery  design  you 
would  like  to  make. 


Use  modeling  clav 
to  make  a  pinch  pot 
or  make  a  piece  of 
pottery  by  the  coil 
method. 


Make  a  pottery  box 


by  the  slab  method. 
(Clay  recipes  in 
Mudworks:  Creative 
Clay,  Dough  and 
Modeling) 


Mold  an  animal  or 
figure  out  of  clay.  Let 
it  dry  and  paint  it. 


o  I 


Go  for  a  walk  and 
look  at  leaves.  How 
many  plants  and  trees 
can  you  identify  by 
their  leaves?  What 
other  clues  help? 


Check  out  a  field 
guide  to  trees,  orna- 
mental plants  and 
wildflowers  common 
to  your  area.  Now 
how  many  leaves  can 
you  identify? 


Are  there  any  plants 
that  have  flowers  be- 
fore they  have  leaves? 
Try  to  discover  how 
they  can  do  this.  Are 
there  plants  that  have 
no  leaves? 


Make  a  sketch  book 
to  record  your  find- 
ings. 


Make  a  solar  print  or 
a  spatter  print  to  pre- 
serve some  of  your 
leaf  designs. 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


16  Tips  for  Careful 
Communications 

hy  Betsy  Shelsby 

Successful  teachers  develop  and  con- 
tinually use  a  wide  range  of  effective 
guidance  communication  techniques. 
Some  of  these  techniques  are  used  on 
an  on-going  basis,  others  are  used  for 
responding  to  specific  behaviors.  Listed 
below  are  some  of  these  general  and 
specific  guidance  techniques. 

Communication 
Techniques  to  be  Used  on 
an  On-going  Basis 

□  Kneel  down  to  level  of  children. 

□  Make  eye-to-eye,  face-to-face 
contact. 

□  When  children's  eyes  are  w^"- 
dering,  ask  children  to  make  eye  coi. 
tact  with  you. 

□  Engage  children  in  the  following 
problem-solving  steps  and  allow  them 
to  generate  solutions: 

a)  Identify  the  problem 

b)  Brainstorm  for  mutually  accept- 
able solutions 

c)  Put  solutions  into  actions 

d)  Evaluate  what  happened:  if  neces- 
sary start  the  problem-solving  process 
again 

□  Be  both  an  active  participant  and 
observer  as  children  play.  Circulate 
among  all  of  the  children,  join  in  and 
extend  play  by  asking  open-ended  ques- 
tions and  modeling  different  ways  to 
play  and  interact  with  others.  When 
you  are  interacting  with  one  group, 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  to  what  is 
happening  with  other  children  in  the 
group. 

□  Acceptandrespectchildren'sfeel- 
ings:  it  is  just  as  acceptable  to  have 
angry  feelings  as  il  is  to  feel  happy. 
Children  can  be  taught  to  appropriately 
express  anger. 

□  "Catch"  children  being  good  and 
praise  them. 

□  Carefully  plan  for  transitions  from 

one  activity  to  another.  Talk  with  chil 
)  
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dren  about  when  and  how  transitions 
will  take  place.  Give  plenty  of  notice. 

□  Give  children  choices. 

Responding  to  Specific 
Behaviors 

□  Responding  to  Angry  Children 

-  Listen  to  what  children  say.  Ac- 
knowledge their  feelings.  Quietly  re- 
peat what  you  have  heard.  Engage  chil- 
dren in  problem-solving  steps;  "how 
can  you  make  this  better?" 


□  Respondingto  Defiant  Children 

-  Try  to  avoid  imposing  your  will  and 
getting  caught  up  in  arguments  with 
children.  Acknowledge  children's  de- 
sires and  negotiate  to  reach  a  mutually 
acceptable  solution.  When  you  must 
stand  your  ground,  offer  children 
choices.  For  example,  know  you 
don't  want  to  slay  inside  right  now.  but 
we  can't  go  out  until  3  o'clock-  Let's 
find  something  special  for  you  to  do 
while  you  are  v;aiting." 

□  Responding  to  Children  Who 
Disobey  Rules  -  Disobeying  rules  in- 
cludes not  sharing,  not  taking  turns,  not 
following  directions,  not  adhering  to 
established  program,  child/staff  agree 
ments  about  acceptable  behaviors. 
Make  certain  that  directions  and  rules 
are  fair,  consistently  applied,  clear, 
simple  and  few  in  number.  Be  willing 
to  negotiate  and  re-evaluate  rules.  Chil- 
dren should  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  breaking  rules  and  when  the 
rules  are  broken,  the  consequences  must 
be  met. 

□  Responding  to  Fighting  -  When 
necessary,  physically  separate  children, 
remove  them  to  a  short  distance  away 
and  allow  a  few  minutes  for  '^cooling" 
down.  Make  it  clear  that  fighting  is 


unacceptable  behavior.  *'Fighting  is  not 
allowed,  we  use  other  ways  to  solve 
:Droblems.  You  can  not  hurt  others,  your- 
self or  property/'  Give  each  child  a 
chance  to  describe  what  happened. 
Assist  children  to  brainstorm  for  solu- 
tions, try  them  out  and  evaluate  what 
happened. 

□  Responding  to  Children  Who 
Refuse  to  Help  Clean-Up  *-  State  ex- 
actly what  needs  to  be  done  and  indi- 
cate, by  name,  who  is  responsible  for 
each  task.  Make  clean-up  time  a  chal- 
lenge: 'it  is  3  o'clock.  Let's  see  if  we 
can  be  finished  cleaning-up  by  3:10." 
Praise  individuals  for  jobs  well  done. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  not  helping 
to  clean-up  and  put  away  materials  is 
not  being  able  to  play  with  the  materi- 
als the  next  time  they  are  available. 

□  Responding  to  Not  Coming 
When  Called.  Indicate  that  you  expect 
the  child  to  come  **right  now".  Devise 
pre-arranged  signals  to  be  used  when 
children  need  to  respond  immediately. 
Avoid  over-using  these  signals.  When 
possible,  provide  plenty  of  notice  when 
making  transitions  from  one  activity  to 
the  next.  Give  children  a  choice:  "How 
many  minutes  do  you  need  to  finish 
what  you  are  doing  and  join  the  group: 
one,  three  or  five?" 

□  Responding  to  Risky  Behav- 
iors-First thing  to  do  is  to  immediately 
remove  the  child  from  danger  —  act! 
Set  clear,  firm  limits  on  risky  behaviors 
and  make  it  clear  that  these  limits  are 
not  negotiable.  Impose  the  established 
consequences  for  risky  behavior. 

When  unacceptable  behaviors  per- 
sist, talk  with  parents  and  develop  united 
strategies  for  dealing  with  the  behav- 
iors. Allow  children  to  be  involved  in 
the  strategy  planning  process  (meet  with 
the  parents,  then  bring  in  child  vvhen 
planning  begins).  If  children  continue 
to  behave  in  ways  that  endanger  them 
selves  or  others,  it  may  be  time  to  ref  er 
parents  for  special  help.  Advise  parents 
that  the  program  cannot  continue  to 
keep  the  child  enrolled  without  special 
help  and  cessation  of  dangerous  behav- 
iors. -^Jr 


o 


o 


o 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


SAC  Professional 
Preparation:  Wiiere 
do  we  fit  in  tiie 
Early  Childhood 
Career  Lattice? 
Parti 

hy  Rich  Scofield 

The  National  Institute  for  Early  Child- 
hood Professional  Development  was  es- 
tablished last  fall  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Young  Children 
(NAEYC)  with  a  2-year  start-up  grant  of 
$425,000  from  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York.  The  September,  November. 
January,  and  March  issues  of  Yoim^  Chil- 
dren  have  had  articles  about  the  Institute, 
its  mission,  and  its  vision. 

^The  overarching  goal  of  the  Institute 
is  to  achieve  a  coordinated,  articulated 
professional  development  system  for  in- 
dividuals who  care  for  and  educate  chil- 
dren from  birth  through  age  8/* 

The  following  statement  and  outline  of 
activities  and  issues  is  from  the  Institute's 
report  to  the  NAEYC  Board: 

"During  the  last  10  years.  NAEYC  has 
established  standards  and  position  rtate- 
ments  defining  high  quality,  developmen- 
tal ly  appropriate  care  and  education  for 
young  children.  We  now  face  a  situation 
where  oLr  goals  for  children  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  we  direct  systematic,  con- 
certed effort  to  improving  the  pre-service 
and  in-service  preparation  of  early  child- 
hood professionals."" 

Activity  Strands 

1.  Standard-setting 

2.  Program  review 

3.  Information  dissemination 

4.  Leadership  development 

Issues  and  Barriers 

1.  The  need  for  a  new  paradigm  of  pro- 
fessional for  early  childhood  education 

2.  The  enduring  dichotomy  be?ween  care 
and  education 

3.  The  barrier  of  inadequate  compensa- 
tion 

4.  The  diversity  of  standards  tor  early 
childhood  teacher  certification 


5.  The  lack  of  uniformity  and  varying 
quality  in  pre-service  and  in-service  prepa- 
ration programs/' 

Career  Lattice 

Rather  than  career  ladder  which  implies 
a  narrow,  rigid  step  program  to  career  prepa- 
ration, qualification,  and  advancement,  the 
Institute  has  taken  the  concept  of  a  "career 
lattice."  It  is  a  model  for  looking  at  the 
goals  of  enhanced  upward  mobility  with 
improved  compensation  and  increased  op- 
portunity for  horizontal  movement  from 
one  professional  area  to  another  within 
early  childhood.  The  idea  is  to  be  inclusive 
rather  than  exclusive  with  professionals 
moving  into  positions  as  they  qualify  based 
on  knowledge  and  content  rather  than  which 
preparation  path  they  travelled. 

"...tliru  8  years" 
Implications  for  SAC 

NAEYC  has  developed  standards 
(develpmentally  appropriate  practice),  an 
accreditation  system,  and  now  is  looking  at 
an  overarching  professional  development 
system.  School-age  care  to  a  limited  extent 
has  been  included  in  these.  However. 
NAEYC's  purview  "birth  through  eight.*' 
by  defmition.  does  not  cover  the  complete 
range  of  children  and  youth  in  school-age 
care  which  is  five  years  through  early  ado- 
lescence. On  the  other  hand,  by  numbers, 
the  majority  of  children  in  after  school  care 
are  in  grades  K-3  which  is  in  N  AEYC's  age 
range. 

It  has  been  debated  whether  NAEYC  is 
the  proper  place  for  the  school-age  care 
profession  to  call  home.  There  are  other 
professional  fields  we  may  fall  under  such 
as  recreation,  community  education,  and 
the  youth  serving  field.  It  may  be  thai  each 
has  its  place  for  SAC. 

School-Age  Care 
Representation 

Rich  Scofield  of  School -Age  NOTES  is 
an  advisory  panel  member  of  the  Institute. 
If  you  have  comments  related  to  profes- 
sional development  and  school-age  care, 
you  may  direct  them  to  him  or  to  Sue 
Brcdckamp.  Director  of  Professional  De- 
velopment at  NAEYC. 


Instructors  of  SAC  courses 
and  others  interested  in 
SAC  professional 
preparation  -  Will  you  be  in 
LA.  June  3-6? 

Call  Julienne  Johnson  (800)  424-2460  for 
infonnation  on  the  1st  Annual  Conference 
of  NAEYC*s  National  Institute  for  Early 
Childhood  Professional  Development. 

This  conference  will  bring  together  indi- 
viduals from  all  aspects  of  early  child- 
hood professional  preparation  and  train- 
ing delivery  system,  including  all  those 
who  deliver  or  influence  policy  related  to 
pre-service  and  in-service  preparation  at 
all  levels  (community-based,  vocational- 
technical,  CDA,  associate,  baccalaureate, 
and  graduate),  serving  all  age  groups  (birth 
through  age  8),  in  all  settings  (centers-, 
homes,  and  schools),  and  including  those 
serving  children  with  special  needs.  Ses- 
sions will  reflect  current  issues  of  content^ 
policy,  and  delivery  systems.  dk> 


CANADA 

Edmonton  Conference 
Goes  Province-Wide 

Canada's  largest  conference  on  school- 
age  care,  which  has  been  a  local  one  in 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  is  now  reaching  out  to 
the  entire  province  and  beyond.  Past  con- 
ferences have  had  as  the  keynote  speaker 
familiar  U.S.  school-age  care  names  such 
as  Dale  Fink,  formerly  of  the  Wellesley 
SACC  Project,  Linda  Sisson  author  of  Kids 
Club,  and  Rich  Scofield  of  School-A^e 
NOTES. 

May  22-23.  1992  are  the  dates  for  this 
year's  Out-of-School  Conference  at  Grant 
MacEwan  Community  College  in 
Edmonton.  CONTACT:  Margaret 
Eastwood,  Grant  MacEwan  Community 
College,  73l9-29th  Ave.  Edmonton  AB 
T6K2P1  CANADA  (403)  462-5615.  d*. 
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RESbURCES 


Special  SAC  Booklets 

The  California  School  Age  Consor 
tium  has  published  a  set  of  five  book- 
lets on  school-age  care  issues: 

1.  Discipline  and  Conflict  Resolution 

2.  Challenges  of  Shared  Space 

3.  Beyond  Preschool  -  New  Ideas  for 
Childcare  Veterans 

4.  Parent  Involvement  and  Commu- 
nication 

5.  Staff  Issues:  Training,  Retention, 
and  Recruiting 

The  set  is  available  from  School- 
Age  NOTES  for  special  subscriberdis- 
count  price  of  $  11 .95  plus  $2.50  S&H 
(regular  retail  price  for  non-SAN  sub- 
scribers is  $14.95  plus  $3.50). 

Klutz  Catalog 

The  spring  1992  Klutz,  Inc.  catalog 
contains  a  fun  and  exciting  series  of 
game  and  activity  books 
such  as  Face  Painting,  Braids  and 
Bows,  Everybody's  Everywhere  Back- 
yard Bird  Book.  The  Explorabook,  The 


Official  Icky-Poo  Book,  The  New  Offi- 
cial Koosh  Book  and  The  Foxtail  Book. 
Each  book  comes  with  supplemental 
items  (for  example,  The  Official  Koosh 
Book  comes  with3  mini-Kooshes)that 
can  be  easily  duplicated  or  replaced 
with  a  trip  to  a  local  discount  store. 
Great  additions  to  your  program's  li- 
brary* or  for  prop  boxes.  For  a  free 
catalog  call  (415)  857-0888  or  write 
Klutz,  2121  Staunton  Court,  Palo  Alto 
CA  94306. 

International  Cook  Book 

This  123  page  cook  book  contains 
recipes  from  the  seven  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  Africa.  South 
America,  North  America  and  Antarc- 
tica. Collected  and  designed  by  the 
children  and  staff  of  a  non-profit  day 
care  centre,  the  recipes  are  ones  kids 
like  and  like  to  make.  Originally  sold  in 
local  malls,  you  can  now  order  the 
International  Cook  Book  for  $  10.00  a 
copy  (which  includes  shipping  and  han- 
dlinfi)  by  writing  Spare  Time  Fun  Cen- 


tre  c/o  David  Lloyd  George  School, 
8370  Cartier  Street,  Vancouver  BC 
V6P4T8,  Canada.  The  proceeds  from 
this  fundraiser  help  to  pay  for  sum- 
mer camp. 

FREE  Catalog 

-7.L.  Hammet  Early  Learning  Cata- 
log  contains  272  pages  of  materials, 
equipment, and  resources-many  thai 
may  also  be  used  in  school-age  care 
such  as  moveable  storage  units,  mo- 
bile activity  carts,  mobile  storage  is- 
lands, hollow  wooden  blocks,  animal 
and  people  figures,  manipulative 
materials,  award  badges  and  stickers, 
arts  and  crafts  materials,  and  board 
games.  PO  Box  9057,  Braintree  MA 
02184  (800)  955-2200  ext.  240. 

Crooked  Holes? 

Onlv  "^ter  hole  punching  back  is- 
sues 01  ^chool'Age  NOTES  for  our 
own  binder  did  we  realize  that  the  3- 
holes  printed  on  each  issue  didn't  line 
up.  Now  they  do! 
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Getting  Ready  to  Say  Goodbye 

Kindergarten  is  a  Magical  Year 

by  Elizabeth  Hoy 


ERIC 


As  we  charge  ahead  full  tilt  toward  the  end  of 
the  school  year  andjor  many,  the  beginning 
of  summer  programs,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
stop,  look  at,  and  appreciate  the  impending 
transition.  How areyou  celebrating  this  tran- 
sition? Elizabeth  Hoy  is  a  kindergarten 
teacher  at  Edina  Kids  Club,  Edina,  MN,  She 
shares  with  our  readers  her  experience  with 
appreciating  this  transition  and  the  magical 
nature  of  kindergarten. 

Right  before  our  eyes: 
Once  clumsy  fingers  that  had  struggled 
with  laces,  zippers  and  markers  are  now 
performing  and  creating  with  ease. 

The  same  tcarfiil  child  that  on  the  first  day 
built  around  himself  a  protective  barrier  of 
silence  and  solitude  now  surrounds  himself 
comfortably  with  a  collection  of  new  friends. 

The  words  "mine"  and  "me"  are  slowly 
but  surely  being  replaced  by  "ours"  and  "us". 

I  have  witnessed  more  "magic"  in  the  past 
seven  years  than  I  could  ever  hope  to  accu- 
rately recount  Tm  sure  anyone  who  has 
worked  with  (or  lived  with)  a  kindergartner 
for  any  length  of  time  has  been  enchanted  in 
the  same  way. 

Last  March,  one  of  my  kindergartners  was 
having  a  vciy  hard  time  "getting  happy  again" 
after  the  death  of  a  grandparent.  The  weeks 
following  the  funeral  were  difficult  for  him. 
Tearful  outbursts  became  commonplace  as 
the  painfui  memories  continued  their  course 
through  Jonathan's  heart  and  soul. 

The  others  responded  with  empathy;  al- 
ways with  hugs,  pats  on  the  back,  kind  reas- 
surances; often  with  the  innocent  candor  that 
seems  unique  to  children  this  age: 

"I'm  sorta  gcttin'  sick  of  you  crying  all  the 
time  but  that's  O.K."  (pat,  pat,  pat). 

After  many  tearless  days  and  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  full  recovery,  we  were  sur- 
prised once  again  by  a  suddenly  tearful  child, 
As  the  group  huddled  around  him,  one  child 
said.  "We  already  helped  you  with  this  prob- 


lem. Why  can't  you  just  forget  about  it?"  In 
immediate  defense  of  her  suffering  friend, 
one  little  girl  validated  his  pain  with  a  provi- 
dential blend  of  child  logic  and  adult  wisdom 
thatleftme  momentarily  speechless:  "Haven't 
you  ever  heard  of  something  called 
wemembewing  about  it?!  Evwebody  has  their 
own  stwuggle."  Indeed  everybody  does. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  wanting  to  cement  th.s 
very  important  lesson  of  life,  "in  fact,  even 
grown-ups,  even  teachers,  even  I  have  a 
struggle  (or  two),  and  with  this  very  trustwor- 
thy group  of  friends  I  was  able  to  articulate 
for  the  first  time  my  struggle  with  endings.  I 
described  the  sadness  I  feel  not  only  at  the 
end  of  someone '  s  Hfe,  but  at  the  end  of  a  great 
vacation,  end  of  summer,  end  of  a  year  and 
sometimes  even  the  end  of  a  really  good  day! 

From  that  day  forward,  I  had  a  new  appre- 
ciation for  the  special  way  that  the  burden  of 
struggles  and  the  joy  of  letting  them  go  is 
shared  within  a  group  like  this.  Children 
bring  to  their  worid  a  capacity  for  empathy, 
understanding  and  sheer  joy  that  is  a  part  of 
their  unspoiled  legacy. 

The  last  day  of  the  school  year  was  cel- 
ebrated with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare;  a  picnic 
on  the  lawn,  balloons  ever>  where,  a  band, 
moms  and  dads  and  a  sing-a-long  led  by  Mr. 
Jim !  I  sat  next  to  one  of  my  kids,  enjoying  the 
music,  the  sunshine  and  one  of  our  last  events 
together. 

Suddenly  I  found  myself  "all  choked  up". 
Perhaps  it  was  the  togetherness  that  this  gath- 
ering represented  or  maybe  just  all  the  la-la- 
la-ing  we  were  doing;  I'm  not  sure.  Sensing 
the  change  in  my  tempo,  the  little  person 
beside  me  put  her  sandwich  down  and  asked, 
"Elizabeth,  is  this  an  ending?" 

"Yes,"  I  stated  matter-of-factly,  "I  guess  it 
is."  Then  a  sticky  little  hand  wrapped  its 
fingers  tightly  around  mine.  I  can't  remem- 
ber a  rime  when  my  heart  was  so  full. 

Magic.  Pure,  un"adult"eratcd  magic.  <rt> 
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Mark  Your  Calendars 

NSACCA  Goes  North  in  '93 
No  Nat'l  Conference  in  '92 

UcNidonalSchool-AgcChildCarcAlUance  (NSACCA) 
has  selected  SL  Paul.  Minnesota,  April  29-May  1. 1993  for 
its  fifth  annual  conference. 

Moving  the  conference  to  the  spring  means  there  will  be 
no  national  school-age  conference  in  1992. 

The  spring  conference  will  be  the  first  time  NSACCA 
(and  the  School- Age  Interest  Group  which  was  its  prcdeces- 
SOT  in  the  1980's)  will  mec?  separate  from  NAEYC's  (Na 
tional  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children) 
annual  conference. 

The  move  to  a  separate  conference  allows  better  confer- 
ence planning  as  the  confertnce  grows  in  size  and  will  save 
money  for  both  paiticipants  and  the  Alliance.  It  will  be  able 
to  tie  in  with  Alliance  members'  siatcconferenccs  rather  than 
being  over  shadowed  by  the  20.000  participants  at  N AEYC. 

Moving  to  t  spring  date  rather  than  fall  date  gives  more 
flexibility  in  setting  dates.  It  allows  Board  members,  who 
pay  their  own  way  to  Board  meetings,  to  use  the  NAEYC 
Conference  as  a  mid-year  board  meeting  since  many  Board 
members  already  attend  NAEYC. 

The  Board  reiterated  that  moving  the  conference  away 
from  NAEYCs  conference  was  only  a  physical  move  and 
not  aphiiosophica]  one.  NSACCA  plans  to  remain  visible  in 
sevenl  ways  at  NAEYC  in  New  Orleans.  November  12-15 
1991  ^ 
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New  Format 

Dear  Rich, 

Hi,  I  just  wanted  to  let  you  know  Fm 
very  pleased  with  SAN  since  we  chat- 
ted last  fall  at  the  Seattle  Workshop. 
SAN  has  a  good  mix  of  administrative 
and  direct  program  topics.  The  layout, 
use  of  color,  italics,  and  prirtt  variety  is 
great;  it  makes  for  easy  reading  despite 
fewer  pictures. 

The  curriculum  comer  and  the  activ- 
ity page  are  big  hits  with  our  site  lead- 
ers. 

As  for  all  the  issues  being  late — ^keep 
on  trekking — things  will  get  caught  up! 
I  love  getting  a  newsletter  every  month 
no  matter  what  month  it  says  it's  for. 

Also,  thanks  for  offering  the  back 
issues.  I  ordered  the  complete  set.  Fm 
going  to  put  them  in  bright  binders  and 
put  ihem  in  our  curriculum  library. 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  offering  an 
index? 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  listening. 
It's  not  too  often  someone  writes  my 
name  and  ideas  in  their  calendar  book! 
Keep  up  the  terrific  work — it  is  really 
invaluable. 

Pam  Sipos 

YMCA  of  Snohomish  County,  Everett 
WA 

Pam  -  Thanks  for  your  patience ,  sug- 
gestions, and  words  of  encouragement. 
We  do  have  an  index  for  the  first  five 
years  1980-85  which  is  available  upon 
request.  At  this  time  an  index  is  not 
available  for  the  back  issues  1985- 
1991  that  you  bought  but  it  is  a  great 
idea  that  we  will  look  into.  -  Rich 

Other  Comments 

— Fm  really  enjoying  the  monthly 
issues.  Congratulations!  Mary  Ellen 
Savarese,  Kensington  MD 

— Keep  up  the  good  work! !  LoisNuss, 
Salem  OR 

What  would  you  like  to  see  in  School- 
Age  NOTES?  Let  us  know  what  we 
should  keep  and  what  we  should  add  or 
change. 


Early  Adolescents 

Dear  Mr.  Scofield, 

Please  send  me  any  articles  on  pro- 
viding programs  for  young  adolescent 
school-agers.  I  am  interested  in  activi- 
ties and  experiences  with  different  styles 
of  providing  **care'\ 

We  are  Hcensed  to  serve  5-15-year- 
olds,  but  our  12-year-olds  are  getting 
restless.  We  are  also  getting  requests 
for  programs  for  the  12-14-year-olds. 
We  have  not  yet  extended  our  program 
to  include  that  age  but  would  like  to  do 
so  next  year. 

Any  assistance  you  can  offer  would 
be  appreciated. 

Sine  Pounder,  Director 

Quincy  After  School  Day  Care,  Inc. 

Quincy,  MA 

Sine  Pounder  -  I  have  forwarded 
some  past  articles  from  SAN.  I  would 
recommend  to  all  interested  in  pro- 
grams for  older  school-agers  to  con- 
tact: Center  for  Early  Adolescence, 
D-2  CarrMill  Town  Center,  Carrboro 
NC  27510  (919)  966-1148.  Particu- 
larly helpful  is  3:00  to  6:00  PM:  Pro- 
grams for  Young  Adolescents  which 
outlines  the  7  needs  of  young  adoles- 
cents that  programs  should  meet  and 
describes  2  7  different  programs  across 
the  country. 

1  have  found  that  while  there  is  a 
demand  from  parents  and  the  commu- 
nity for  programs  for  middle  school 
and  junior  high  children  and  youth  that 
there  is  a  disturbing  failure  rate  of 
these  programs.  SAN  will  cover  this  in 
a  future  issue.  •  Rich  Scofield 


SAC  Makes  S-E 
Conference 

A  newsworthy  item  . . .  submitted  by 
Barbara  Dubovich,  Camp  Fire,  An- 
chorage, Alaska  . ,  . 

Did  you  hear  about  it?  . . . 

A  School  District  Conference  on  Self- 
Esteem  where  students,  educators,  child 


care  professionals,  parents  and  other 
community  members  came  together  to 
explore  the  significance  of  self-esteem 
on  one's  success  and  that  oi  our  chil- 
dren through  workshops  on  personal 
growth,  curriculum,  mental  health  is- 
sues, school  reform  approaches,  and . . . 
could  it  be?  .  .  .  School-Age  Child 
Care! 

It  happened  in  February  in  Anchor- 
age, Alaska! ! !  Linda  Sisson,  Program 
Director  of  Edina's  KIDS  CLUB,  pre- 
sented along  side  other  nationally  rec- 
ognized presenters  such  as  Nathaniel 
Brandon,  Nancy  Curry — author  of  the 
NAEYC  publication  on  self-esteem, 
Vicki  Stewart  from  the  TRIBES  Pro- 
gram and  Thomas  Moore,  the  musician 
./e  saw  at  the  NS  ACC  A  Conference  in 
Denver. 

Imagine  that!  A  School  District  Con- 
ference on  Self  Esteem  that  included 


School- Age  Child  Care  as  a  significant 
part  of  a  child's  life!  <^ 


39  Activity  ideas  are 

in  this  issue.  Can  you  find  them  all? 
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SAC  Professional 
Preparation:  Wiiere 
do  we  fit  in  tiie 
Early  Childhood 
Career  Lattice? 
Part  2 

by  Rich  Scofield 

The  March  issue  of  SAN  introduced 
the  professional  development  crossroads 
school-age  care  has  reached  related  to  tlie 
how,  the  where  and  the  what  of  school- 
age  professional  development.  An  open 
workshop  to  explore  this  issue  will  be 
conducted  at  three  national  conferences 
by  members  of  the  National  SACC  Alli- 
ance. 

These  brain-storming/information 
workshops  are  titled  "School-Age  Care 
Professional  Preparation:  Where  Do  We 
Fit  in  the  Early  Childhood  Career  Lat- 
tice?" The  first  will  be  in  Los  Angeles, 
June  5, 1992  (see  conference  info  on  this 
page)  conducted  by  Susan  O'Connor, 
SACC  Project,  Wellesley,  MA  and  Rich 
Scofield,  School-Age  NOTES  and 
NIECPD  advisory  panel  member.  Simi- 
lar workshops  will  be  conducted  at 
NAEYC,  New  Orleans  (tentatively 
Thursday,  November  12,  1992)  and 
NSACCA,  St.  Paul,  MN  April  29-May  1 , 
1993. 

The  impetus  for  this  examination  of 
our  professional  development  is  the  new 
National  Institute  for  Early  Childhood 
Professional  Development  (NIECPD) 
which  was  established  last  fall  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Young  Children  (NAEYC).  The  Sep 
tember,  November,  January,  and  March 
issues  of  Young  Children  have  had  ar- 
ticles ?»bout  the  Institute,  its  mission,  and 
its  vision. 

^The  overarching  goal  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  to  achieve  a  coordinated,  articu 
fated  professional  development  system 
for  individuals  who  care  for  and  edu 
cate  children  from  birth  through  age 

Activity  strands  for  the  professiona 
development  system  will  include: 


.  Standard-setting 

2.  Program  review 

3.  Information  dissemination 

4.  Leadership  development 

Issues  for  SAC 

1 .  A  central  issue  for  the  SAC  commu- 
nity will  be  whether  professional  devel- 
opment should  come  under  the  auspices 
of  the  early  childhood  profession.  The 
paradox  this  presents  was  discussed  in 
the  March  issue. 

2.  What  form  should  it  talce?  -  a  general 
child  care  or  youth  worker  certificate 
with  a  school-age  component?  two-year 
degree?  four-year  degree?  separate,  spe- 
cial certification  similar  to  the  three-year 
program  in  Denmark  for  the  '*fritidshem" 
(free-time  home)  workers?  an  appren- 
ticeship model?  credentialing  by  a  na- 
tional youth  serving  organization? 


It  is  time  for  the  scliool-age 
care  ""stepchild''  mentality 
to  be  dropped  and  for  SAC 
to  become  a  full  member  of 
the  blended  child  and  youth 
serving  family. 


3.  It  is  clear  that  SAC  should  always  be 
recognized  professionally.  An  estimated 
20-30%  of  child  care  centers  serve  school- 
agers.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
not  assumed  that  child  care  refers  to 
preschool.  It  should  be  our  mission  to 
ensure  that  every  time  and  every  place 
"child  care''  is  mentioned  that  school-age 
care  be  a  part  of  that.  Conferences  for 
early  childhood  professionals,  resource 
and  referral  organizations,  recreational 
associations,  education  groups  and 
AEYC's  would  have  SAC  workshops. 
Every  child  care,  recreation,  and  com- 
munity education  course  would  have  a 
section  on  SAC.  Every  child  care  re- 
source and  textbook  would  have  a  SAC 
chapter.  Every  child  care  degree  pro- 
gram would  have  a  SAC  course.  It  is  time 
for  the  school-age  care  "step-child"  men- 
tality to  be  dropped  and  for  SAC  to  be- 
come a  full  member  of  the  blended  child 


and  youth  serving  family. 

Instructors  of  SAC  courses 
and  others  interested  in  SAC 
professional  preparation  -  Will 
you  be  in  L.A.  June  3-6? 

Call  Julienne  Johnson  (800)  424-2460 
for  information  on  the  1st  Annual  Con- 
ference of  NAEYC's  National  Institute 
for  Early  Childhood  Professional  Devel- 
opment. 

This  conference  will  bring  together 
individuals  from  all  aspects  of  early 
childhood  professional  preparation  and 
training  delivery  system,  including  all 
those  who  deliver  or  influence  policy 
related  to  pre-service  and  in-service 
preparation  at  all  levels  (community- 
based,  vocational-technical,  CDA,  asso- 
ciate, baccalaureate,  and  graduate),  serv- 
ing all  age  groups  (birth  through  age  8), 
In  all  settings  (centers,  homes,  and 
schools),  and  including  those  serving 
children  with  special  needs.  Sessions  will 
reflect  current  issues  of  content,  policy, 
and  delivery  systems.  gWd 

Two  SAC 

Advocates  Run  for 
NAEYC  Boa;d 

NAEYC  (National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children)  will  elect 
Governing  Board  members  in  May.  Two 
nominees  are  strong  school-age  care  ad- 
vocates. 

M.-A.  Lucas  is  Chief  of  Army  Child 
Development  Services,  Alexandria,  VA. 
She  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  school- 
age  care  issues  within  the  Army's  child 
and  youth  services  and  has  served  on 
Project  Home  Safe's  Steering  Commit- 
tee for  the  development  of  the  national 
Quality  Criteria  for  School-Age  Child 
Care  Programs. 

Patricia  A.  Phipps  is  President  of  the 
Institute  for  Child  Care  Professionals, 
Houston,  TX.  She  was  formeriy  with  the 
Houston  Committee  for  Private  Sector 
Initiatives  which  developed  after  school 
programs  in  the  city  schools.  Pat  was  a 
founding  Board  member  of  the  National 
SACC  Alliance, 
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A  C-J  I  V  I  T  I  E  S 


Rain  Game 

(indoors) 

The  purpose  of  this  game  is  to  create 
the  sound  of  a  rainstorm. 

Players  stand  in  a  circle.  The  leader 
starts  by  rubbing  hands  together.  The 
player  to  the  right  copies  the  motion, 
followed  by  the  player  to  his  right  and  so 
on  around  the  circle.  When  all  are  rub- 
bing hands  together,  the  leader  intro- 
duces a  new  sound — snapping  fingers, 
but  each  player  must  continue  the  old 
sound  until  it  is  his  turn  to  start  the  new 
one  as  the  new  sound  passes  one  by  one 
around  the  circle.  After  finger  snapping, 
the  next  sound  is  thigh  slapping  and  fi- 
nally foot  stomping.  To  end  the  rain- 
storm the  leader  reverses  the  sounds — 
from  foot  stomping,  to  thigh  slapping,  to 
finger  snapping  to  hand  rubbing.  The  last 
sound  will  be  the  silence  as  one  by  one 
the  players  stop  rubbing  hands. 

from  The  Incredible  Indoor  Games  Book 
by  Bob  Gregson,  available  from  School- 
A^.^  NOTES  for  14.95  (13.95  for  sub- 
sen  ^jers),  plus  shipping. 

Twenty  Questions 

(indoors) 

This  is  a  good  transition  activity  when 
waiting  or  when  on  a  long  ride  because  it 
doesn*t  need  any  physical  space,  materi 
als  or  equipment.  Activities  like  this,  that 
work  well  in  transition  periods,  should 
be  saved  for  just  those  situations  and  not 
worn  out. 

The  player  who  is  **it'*  thinks  of  a  well 
known  person,  place  or  thing  and  tells  the 
players  whether  it  is  *'animal'\  "veg 
etable",  or ''mineral".  Each  player  in  turn 
may  ask  "it"  a  question  to  be  answered 
"yes",  '*no"  or  **maybe"  One  player 
should  keep  track  of  how  many  questions 
are  asked.  If  a  player  guesses  the  mystery 
subject,  that  player  becomes  '*it*\  but  if 
the  group  cannot  guess  after  20  ques 
tions,  "it"  is  the  winner  and  may  choose 
the  next  "it". 

from  Kids  America  by  Steven  Caney, 
available  from  School-Age  NOTES  for 
13.95  (12.95  for  subscribers),  plus  ship 
Pi"R'  


The  Pretzel 

(indoors,  10-20  players,  ages  7  and  up) 
Players  fomi  small  circles  of  8-10  for 
each  preti-;l.  One  player  in  each  group 
volunteers  to  unscramble  the  pretzel,  and 
leaves  the  room  while  the  preuel  is  being 
formed.  To  form  the  preuel,  players  form 
a  circle  with  hands  joined  and  then  step 
overtheirjoined  hands, crawl  under  their 
joined  hands  and  so  on.  Then  the  un- 
scrambler  comes  back  in  and  moves  the 
players  about  to  restore  them  to  the  origi- 
nal circle — but  without  causing  them  to 
drop  hands  in  the  process. 

from  Great  Games  to  Play  with  Groups 
by  Frank  W.  Harris,  available  from 
School-Age  NOTES  for  8.95  (6.95  for 
subscribers),  plus  shipping. 

Clothespins  in  the 
Bottle 

(1  or  more  players,  ages  5  and  up) 

This  is  the  old  clothespin  in  the  milk 
bottle  game.  If  you  lack  milk  bottles  and 
clothespins,  improvise.  Make  a  line  with 
tape  or  chalk  about  3"  from  the  bottle. 
Players  put  their  toes  on  the  line,  stand  up 
straight,  hold  the  clothespin  level  with 
their  chin,  and  drop  the  clothespin  into 
the  bottle.  Give  each  player  the  same 
number  of  chances.  The  player  with  the 
most  pins  in  the  bottle  wins. 

from  Simply  Fun!  by  Patricia  Zatopa, 
available  from  School-Age  NOTES  for 
7.95  plus  shipping. 


Tops 


Cut  a  circle  4"  in  diameter  from  card- 
board. Color  a  design  on  it  with  crayons 
or  markers.  Push  a  short  (used)  pencil 
through  the  center  of  the  circle  to  make 
the  top.  Spin  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  see 
the  designs  it  makes. 

from  Sticks  &  Stones  &  Ice  Cream  Cones 
by  Phyllis  Fiarotta,  available  from  School- 
Age  NOTES  for  9.95  (8.95  for  subscrib- 
ers), plus  shipping. 


Grow  a  Crystal 
Garden 

You  will  need: 
a  pie  tin 

pieces  of  charcoal 

1/2  cup  water 

1/2  cup  salt 

1/2  cup  liquid  blueing 

1  cup  ammonia 

food  coloring 

mixing  bowl  and  spoon 

Put  the  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  pie  tin. 
In  the  bowl  mix  the  water,  salt,  blueing 
and  ammonia.  Pour  the  mixture  over  the 
charcoal,  so  that  all  the  charcoal  gets  wet. 
Add  a  few  drops  of  food  coloring  over  the 
charcoal  but  do  not  use  red.  The  garden 
should  grow  crystals  by  the  next  day. 

from  /  Can  Make  a  Rainbow  by  Marjorie 
Frank,  available  from  School-Age 
NOTES  for  16.95  (14.95  for  subscrib- 
ers), plus  shipping. 

Mouse  Trap 

Four  or  five  players  make  the  mouse 
trap  by  holding  hands  to  form  a  circle. 
The  player  chosen  as  the  cat  pretends  to 
be  asleep,  facing  away  from  the  trap.  The 
other  players  are  the  mice.  The  mice  run 
in  and  out  of  the  trap  and  the  players 
making  the  trap  raise  their  arms  to  permit 
it.  Suddenly  the  cat  shouts  "Snap",  and 
the  trap  close?  catching  the  mice  who  lare 
inside.  Those  mice  become  part  of  the 
trap  and  the  game  continues  with  the  trap 
getting  larger  and  larger  until  only  one 
mouse  is  left.  That  mouse  is  the  winner. 

from  The  Outrageous  Outdoor  Games 
Book  by  Bob  Gregson,  available  from 
School- Age  NOTES  for  1 4.95  ( 1 3.95  for 
subscribers)  plus  shipping. 


Shipping  and  Handling  for  Books 

$  0-12....  2.50 

$13-25  3.50 

$26-50  4.50 

$51-75  5.50 

Over  $75  add  8%  of  book  order  ^ 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


O 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


o 

X 


o 


How  is  rainfall  mea- 
sured? Make  your 
own  rain  gauge. 


Compare  your  find- 
ings with  those  pub- 
lished for  your  area. 


Look  at  a  seed  and 


bulb  catalog.  What 


kinds  of  flowers  can 
be  planted  now  to 
bloom  in  summer? 
What  date  is  it  safe 
to  plant  in  your 
area? 


How  is  snow  mea- 
sured? How  many 
inches  of  snow  does 
it  take  to  equal  1"  of 
rain? 


Get  permission  to 
plant.  Observe  your 
spot  through  the  day 
to  decide  if  it  is 
"full  sun"  or  "partial 
shade." 


What  causes  tlie  dew 
at  night?  Where  does 
the  water  come  from? 
Can  you  measure  the 
oew?  How  can  you 
nil  when  it  will  be 
heavy? 


If  space  permits  in- 
clude plants  that 
bloom  in  each  sea- 
son -  spring,  summer 
and  fall.  Plan  where 
to  plant  with  taller 


plants  in  back. 


What  does  the  meteo- 
rologist mean  by  high 
pressure  and  low? 
How  does  it  help  pre- 
dict the  weather? 


Prepare  vour  plot  for 


planting.   Will  you 


plant  seeds  or  bed- 
ding plants,  or  some 
of  each? 


Visit  a  meteorologi- 
cal station  or  invite  a 
meteorologist  to  visit 
you. 


Work  out  a  schedule 


and  sign-ups  for  wa- 
tering and  weeding. 
Learn  to  recognize 
your  flowers  by  the 
foliage. 


o 


Z, 

o 
o 

H 

< 
U 


Read  the  cartoons  for 


a  week.  Which  is 
your  favorite?  Draw 
your  own  strip  based 
on  a  character  you 


create. 


Some  cartoons  are 
just  for  fun.  Some 
try  to  persuade.  Use 
a  cartoon  to  remind 
people  to  conserve 

water. 


Make  a  cartoon  se- 


ries to  tell  others  what 
you  like  best  about 
your  program  or  what 
you  plan  for  summer. 


Caricature  is  a  form 
of  cartoon  which  ex- 
aggerates certain  fea- 
tures. Look  at  edito- 
rial cartoons.  Do  you 
recognize  the  Presi- 
dent? 


Draw  a  caricature  of 


yourself.  What  fea- 
tures will  help  others 
recognize  that  it  is 
you? 


CC  rj 

.u 


(J 
z 

OA 
H 


o 


S 
H 

< 


Why  is  tourism  im- 
portant to  your  city 
or  county?  What  do 
the  tourists  come  to 
see? 


Visit  one  or  more  of 


Make  a  map  of  vour 


Design  a  brochure 


Write  for  tourist  in- 


your  local  tourist  at- 


tractions. 


Make  a  spinner  with 


a  piece  of  string,  a 
weight  such  as  a  but- 
ton or  metal  washer, 
and  a  crepe  paper 
streamer.  Swing  it  in 
a  circular  motion. 


Plan  a  "We  Need  a 
Neat  Environment" 
day. 


Plav  cat's  cradle  or 


try  out  vo-vo  s. 


area  showing  loca- 
tions of  tourist  attrac- 
tions -  possibly  a 
walking  tour  of  a  few 
blocks  or  an  auto  tour. 


with  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  your 
area's  tourist  attrac- 
tions. 


formation  on  another 
city  or  county  you 
might  like  to  visit 
sometime.  How  is  it 
different  from  your 
area? 


Decorate  paper  lunch 
t)ags  to  use  as  car  lit- 
ter bags. 


Cut  a  12"  piece  of 
heavy  string  or 
twine.  Unravel  all 
the  strands  and  lay 
them  end  to  end. 
Measure  how  far 


Draw  a  simple  design 


on  paper.  Glue  col- 
ored string  or  yam 
along  the  lines.  Dry. 
Glue  another  row  and 
another. 


thgy  strgtch» 


Let  the  faucet  drip 


into  a  container.  Af- 
ter 20-30  minutes 
check  to  see  how 
much  water  you 
caught. 


Have  snack  or  a  pic- 
nig  lunch  together 


Try  macrame  or  use 
a  hanger  with  differ- 
ent lengths  of  string 
to  make  a  mobile. 


Weigh  how  much 


food  is  thrown  awav 


in  the  cafeteria  or 
from  bag  lunches  in 
one  day. 
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Washington  Notes 

by  Charles  Pekow 

Charles  Pekow  is  the  Ecfitor  of  *'Day  Care 
USA."  This  report  was  written  especially  for 
SAN  readers. 

The  high  profile  legislative  bailies  this  year 
don't  seem  to  involve  school-age  care  di- 
rectly. (Although,  as  reported  in  the  February 
issue,  the  Dependent  Care  Block  Grant  is 
not  completely  safe  from  being  cut.)  The 
largest  budget  increase  for  child  care  pro- 
grams in  Fiscal  Year  93  will  certainly  go  to 
Head  Start.  Congress  is  also  reauthorizing  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  which  provides  schol- 
arship money  for  training  school  teachers  and 
early  childhood  educators. 

Though  school-age  care  isn't  directly  in- 
volved in  the  high  profile  battles,  school-age 
providers  relying  on  federal  funding  still  have 
a  large  stake  in  the  congressional  appropria- 
tions  process  this  year.  The  Bush  administra- 
tion has  proposed  spending  figures  well  be- 
low authorized  levels.  Some  Democrats  in 
Congress  want  to  increase  the  spending  fig- 
ures. But  first,  they  have  to  gel  guidance  from 
the  congressional  budget  resolution.  And  the 
signals  so  far  aren't  entirely  encouraging. 

The  House  Democrats  don't  have  enough 
votes  to  pass  an  amended  budget  act  so  they 
keep  putting  off  the  vote. 

Congress  is  currently  debating  legislation 
that  would  break  current  budget  law,  which 
sets  different  spending  ceilings  for  defense 
and  domestic  programs.  The  legislation  would 
allow  some  of  the  money  to  be  cut  from  the 
defense  budget  to  be  used  for  domestic  pro- 
grams, including  child  care.  Otherwise,  the 
savings  would  be  used  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit.  The  House,  meanwhile,  passed  a  FY 
93  budget  plan  (H.  Con.  Res.  287)  with  two 
contingencies:  a  more  generous  Plan  A  if  the 
transfer  from  defense  is  allowed,  and  Plan  B 
if  it  isn't.  While  Plan  A  allows  more  spending 
than  the  President  requested,  it  wouldn't  al- 
low as  much  as  authorizing  legislation  per- 
mits. And  Plan  B  merely  approves  the 
President's  requests  for  some  programs,  but 
rejects  his  call  to  cut  many  of  them.  It  doesn't 
specifically  address  the  smaller  programs, 
such  as  the  Dependent  Care  Block  Grant 
(DC  1),  Historically,  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
admmistrations  have  tried  to  cut  back  on  or 
kill  many  of  the  programs,  and  Congress  has 
ignored  the  calls. 

So  the  outlook  is  really  up  for  grabs.  Here's 
a  rundown  on  how  specific  programs  stand: 
-  PCBG:  The  Dependent  Care  Bloek 
Grant  is  the  school-age  fleld^s  main  source 


of  training  and  expansion  money.  As  previ- 
ously reported,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed terminating  the  program,  which  is  au- 
thorized at  $20  million  and  was  funded  at 
about  $13.3  million  the  last  few  years.  The 
administration  argues  that  the  program  merely 
duplicates  the  work  of  other  programs,  spe- 
cifically the  Child  Care  &  Developn^ent  Block 
Grant  (CCDBG).  "I  am  not  in  agreement,  " 
stated  Rep.  Matthew  Martinez  (D-CA),  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  &  Labor  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources.  **You  are 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul," 

-CCDBG:  How  much  school-age  care  ben- 
efits from  this  program  is  determined  by  each 
state's  individual  plans.  This  program  would 
get  an  increase  of  about  3%  over  the  FY  92 
level,  from  $825  million  to  $850  million, 
about  enough  to  keep  up  with  inflation,  under 
the  Bush  plan.  The  House  budget  plan  would 
give  it  about  3%  more,  to  $875  million.  $825 
million  is  authorized.  Under  all  scenarios,  the 
money  wouldn't  become  available  until  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  has  been  the  case 
ince  the  program  began. 


The  House  Democrats  don't 
have  enough  votes  to  pass 
an  amended  budget  act  so 
they  keep  putting  off  the 
vote. 


■  Social  Services  Block  Grant:  Both  the 
administration  and  House  would  fnlly  fund 
the  appropriated  entitlement  at  $2X  billion. 
The  House  budget,  though,  would  approve 
$300  million  more  if  pending  legislation  to 
allow  it  passes.  The  Family  Preservation  Act 
working  its  way  through  the  House  commit- 
tee maze  would  increase  the  program  to  $3.1 
billion  in  FY  93  and  $3.2  billion  in  later  years. 
Child        Ucen>lng  A  Improvement 


Block  Grant:  This  program,  authorized  at 
$50  million,  appears  in  the  biggest  danger 

Congress  created  this  new  program  in  the 
same  legislative  package  as  CCDBG  and  the 
At-Risk  Child  Care  program  as  a  successor  to 
a  similar  three-year  program  created  by  the 
Family  Support  Act  (F3A)  of  1988  that  ex- 
pired in  FY  91. 

States  could  use  the  money  for  improving 
their  regulation  of  child  care  programs  and 
training  providers.  Both  houses  of  Congress 
initially  planned  to  fund  the  program  for  FY 
92  but  zeroed  out  the  money  in  conference  to 


bring  the  overall,  appropriations  bill  for  the  | 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
within  budg^i  limits. 

Conferees  decided  to  cut  this  program  rather 
than  CCDBG  because  legislation  allows  stales 
to  use  CCDBG  money  for  licensing  and  train- 
ing purjKJSes.  Bui  states  are  hampered  in  their 
ability  to  do  so  because  interim  CCDBG  regs 
require  states  to  spend  at  least  85%  of  CCDBG 
money  on  direct  services  in  the  first  two 
years,  and  overcoming  precedent  proves  dif- 
ficult. Just  as  Congress  is  reluctant  to  cut 
programs  when  the  administration  suggests 
it,  the  legislature  is  equally  reluctant  to  fund 
programs  it  declined  before.  Recall  that  a 
special  program  to  provide  child  care  subsi- 
dies for  parents  attending  college  or  graduate 
school  wasn't  funded  its  first  year — or  in  any 
year  since.  But  overcoming  precedent  isn't 
impossible  —  recall  that  Congress  declined 
to  fund  DCBG  its  first  year  —  but  did  every 
year  since  after  major  lobbying  by  child  care 
advocates.  It  never  came  close  to  the  fully 
authorized  level,  though, 

-  At-Rlsk  Child  Care  for  families  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  on  welfare  without  child  care 
subsidies:  $300million,  the  maximum  autho- 
rized. 

Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills 


Training  child  care:  $325  million  for  families 


in  workfare  programs. 

■  Transitional  Child  Care:  $56  million  to 
pay  day  care  costs  on  sliding  fee  scales  for 
families  leaving  welfare.  The  program  has 
thus  far  fallen  far  short  of  expectations  — 
only  about  46,000  children  were  on  it  last 
August  whereas  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  had  originally  expected  280,000  would 
be  by  then  when  the  measure  was  created  in 
1988  as  part  of  FSA.  According  to  testimony 
at  a  congressional  hearing  last  December, 
reasons  given  for  the  program's  failure  in- 
cluded complicated  regulations  and  bureau 
cracy  and  the  fact  that  many  parents  and 
caseworkers  still  didn't  know  about  it. 

Still,  Con^rr ss  has  an  opportunity  to  in 
crease  federal  spending  on  workfare-related 
child  care  this  year.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  (D-NY),  a  chief  architect  of  FSA 
has  introduced  the  Work  for  Welfare  Act  of 
1992  (S.  2303)  which  would  remove  the  cap 
on  federal  spending  for  welfare  reform.  Un 
der  the  bill,  as  long  as  states  don't  cut  their 
spending  on  workfare  child  care  (the  pro 
grams  require  a  match  of  about  50%*;,  the 
federal  government  would  pick  up  100%  of 
the  rest  of  the  tab  for  eligible  individuals 
Moynihan  said  this  would  increase  federal 
day  care  support  by  $1.4  billion.  <^ 
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o 


o 


4<H  SAC  Manuals 

The  Univ.  of  Calif.  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension has  produced  four  manuals  for 
sale.  Each  is  in  a  3-ring  binder  with  the 
first  part  of  title  being:  4'H  School-Age 
Child  Care  Program .  The  manuiis  are 
described  here  by  their  sub-title: 

'MANAGEMENT MANUAL  -  Over 
100  pages  of  school-age  care  informa- 
tion covering  topics  such  as  child  care 
needs,  designing  a  program,  business 
operations,  managing  a  program,  disci- 
pline, developmental  needs  of  school- 
age  children,  snacks,  and  scheduling. 
Many  of  the  materials  are  reproducible 
forms,  (revised  6/88)  $15  plus  $2.50 
S&H 

-  CURRICULUM  MANUAL  I  -  In- 
formation on  developing  curriculum 
for  school-age  after  school  programs  as 
well  as  seventeen  weeks  of  complete 
lesson  plans.  Each  weekly  theme  in- 
cludes teacher  background  information, 
theme  activities,  and  student  handouts. 
Theme  weeks  cover  such  subjects  as 
Science  Exploration  and  Technology; 
Life  &  Leisure  Skills;  Animals  Around 
Us;  Energy  Exploration  and  Conserva- 
tion; Foods  and  Nutrition;  and  Natural 
Resources  and  Ecology.  $20 plus  $2.50 
S&H 

.  CURRICULUM  MANUAL  II  - 
Information  on  working  with  mixed 
age  and  ability  groups  in  child  care 
settings  and  twenty-one  weeks  of  com- 
plete lesson  plans.  Weekly  themes  cover 
subjects  in  Creative  Arts  and  Crafts; 
Foods  and  Nutrition;  Plant  Science  and 
Exploration;  Recreation  and  Leisure 
Time;  and  Seasons  and  Weather.  $20 
plus  $2.50  S&H 

-  FACILITATOR'S  GUIDE  -  De- 
signed for  the  school-age  care  adminis- 
trator, this  Guide  includes  eleven  "in 
service*'  sessions  for  training  staff  and 
others  in  the  topics  covered  in  the  Man 
agement  and  Curriculum  Manuals. 
Many  reproducible  forms  and  over 
heads  are  included.  (Revised  3/89)  $10 
plus  $2.50  S&H 

MAKE  CHECKS  PAYABLE  to 
"Regents  -  University  of  California*' 


ORDER  FROM  Calif.  4-H  School- 
Age  ChildCare  Program,  11477EAve., 
Auburn  CA  95603  (916)  889-7385 


FREE  Olympic  Day 
Manual 

We  just  received  a  press  release  on 
this  and  have  not  received  a  copy  to 
review  but  it  sounded  so  good  we 
wanted  you  to  he  able  to  get  a  copy 
while  they  last.  We  think  it  would  make 
a  great  idea  for  summer  planning. 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has 
two  free  resources  that  are  essentially 
the  same  in  content  and  purpose.  Teach- 
ers and  administrators  should  use 
OLYMPIC  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 
and  recreation  or  youth  directors  (and 
SAC  programs)  need  to  order  OLYM- 
PIC DAY  FOR  YOUTH. 

OLYMPIC  DAY  FOR  YOUTH  gives 
you  everything  you  need  to  organize 
your  Olympics  whether  for  one  day,  a 
week,  a  month  or  longer.  •Instructions 
for  conducting  opening  &  closing  cer- 
emonies, music  for  Olympic  hymn, 
sample  letter  to  parents,  suggestions 
for  events,  description  of  committees 
needed  and  their  responsibilities.  •Ac- 
tivities for  integrating  science,  social 
studies,  art,  health,  music,  dance,  drama 
and  more.  ^Olympic  history,  philoso- 


phy, meanings  of  symbols  etc.  •Each 
notebook  has  drug  education  materi- 
als, list  of  films  and  videos  available 
through  USOC  film  library,  and  even  a 
poster  for  your  Olympic  Day  program. 

The  OLYMPIC  DAY  FOR  YOUTH 
126  page  notebook  is  provided  free  by 
the  USOC.  You  pay  only  a  small  ship- 
ping and  handling  fee  of  $5.  Orders 
are  to  be  paid  by  CHECK  ONLY  -  no 
cash,  purchase  orders,  or  credit  card 
orders  will  be  accepted.  Order  from: 
Human  Kinetics  Publishers,  PO  Box 
5076,  Champaign  IL  61825  (800)  747- 
4457. 


HAVE  IDEAS  FOR 
RESOURCES  WE  SHOULD 
CARRY  OR  REVIEW? 

HAVE  CONFERENCE  DATES 
OR  OTHER  NEWS? 

NEED  CATALOGS  AND 
MINI^AMPLES  FOR 

CONFERENCES 
OR  WORKSHOPS? 

Contact:  Schooi-Age  NOTES, 
PO  Box  40205,  Nashville,  TN 
37204,  (615)  242-8464. 
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RESOURCES 


Kids  with  Courage: 

True  Stories  about  Young 
People  Making  a  Difference 

By  the  same  author  as  The  Kid's  Guide 
to  Social  Action,  Barbara  A.  Lewis  shows 
even  young  people  can  do  things  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place.  The  stories  pro- 
vide positive  role  models  as  young  people 
take  social  action,  fight  crime,  help  the 
environment  and  perform  heroic  acts. 
This  book  can  be  read  on  its  own  or  used 
in  a  group  setting  along  with  A  Teacher's 
Guide  To  Kids  with  Courage.  The 
teacher's  guide  is  designed  to  tuni  each 
story  into  a  short  course  on  problem- 
solving,  self-esteem,  and  the  power  young 
people  have  to  make  a  difference. 

Kids  with  Courage  is  $10.95,  the 
Teacher  s  Guide  is  $5.95,  plus  $4  S&H 
and  available  through  Free  Spirit  Pub- 
lishing, 400  First  Avenue  N.,  Ste  616, 
Minneapolis  MN  55401  (800)  735- 
7323.(^ 


F&mHy  Day  Home 
Resources  In 
Spanish 

The  California  Child  Care  Initiative 
Project  provides  a  bibliography  of  Span- 
ish-Language Family  Day  Care  Training 
materials.  These  resources  are  for  the 
recruitment  and  trainingof  Spanish  speak- 
ing family  day  care  providers.  For  infor- 
mation contact  California  Child  Care  Re- 
source and  Referral  Network,  1 1 1  New 
Montgomery  Street,  7th  floor,  San  Fran- 
cisco CA  94704  (415)  882-0234.  eft) 

Laughing  Together: 

Giggles  and  Grins  froiT. 
Around  ttie  Globe 

This  book  has  been  published  in  coop- 
eration with  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
UNICEF  and  is  a  collection  of  children's 
jokes,  rhymes,  tongue  twisters,  riddles, 
puzzles,  and  short  tales  from  six  conti- 


nents including  nearly  1 00  countries.  The 
author,  Barbara  K.  Walker,  has  collected 
the  material  through  years  of  travelling, 
sharing  jokes  and  stories  with  children, 
letter-writing,  and  excerpting  from  for- 
eign children's  magazines.  Though  the 
material  has  been  translated  into  English, 
side-by-side  samples  of  the  original  lan- 
guage are  often  included.  Laughing  To- 
gether.  $12.95  plus  $4  S&H,  is  available 
from  Free  Spirit  Publishing,  400  First 
Avenue  N.,  Ste  616,  Minneapolis  MN 
55401  (800)  735-7323.  c** 

Summer  Crafts 

FREE  catalog  - 1001  Crafts 
Contact:  J&A  Handy-Crafts,  165  S.Penn- 
sylvania Ave.,  Lindenhurst  NJ  11757 
(516)  226-2400  Get  orders  in  early  to 
avoid  the  seasonal  summer  rush, 

See  page  7  for  more  resources. 
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Programs  Gearing  Up  For  Summer 

hy  Elizabeth  Hoy 


Summer  programs  provide  not  only  structured  activities  but  also  time  to  be  with  friends. 


The  longer  days  and  lazy  weather  of 
summer  offer  a  change  of  pace  from  the 
school  year  and  afford  opportunities 
for  exploring  certain  interests  in  more 
depth.  A  theme  helps  with  organiza- 
tion. 

For  example,  *'Sail  Into  Summer  at 
St.  Nicholas"  is  the  theme  for  the  Sum- 
mer Program  and  Summer  Enrichment 
Classes  of  St.  Nicholas  School,  an  in- 
dependent day  school  in  Chattanooga, 
TN. 

Summer  Enrichment  Classes  include 
in  June:  Music  Camp,  Swim  or  Sink, 
Children  Around  the  World,  Magnifi- 
cent Myths  &  More  Keyboarding,  and 
in  July :  Art  and  the  Imagination,  Junior 
Architects,  Circus  Camp  and  Swim  or 
Sink. 

Summer  Program  is  for  Sailors  (ages 
4-6),  Pirates  (ages  7-9),  and  Cool  Kids 
(ages  10-13).  Sailors  in  the  Summer 
Program  enjoy  a  variety  of  activities 
ilanned  around  a  weekly  theme.  These 
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activities  include  large  and  small  motor 
skills,  arts  and  crafts,  cooking,  field 
trips,  and  both  indoor  and  outdoor  play. 
Field  trips  are  tied  in  with  the  weekly 
themes  and  cost  an  additional  $5  in- 
town  or  $10  out-of-town. 

Pirates  also  have  field  trips  related  to 
weekly  themes,  such  as  oceanography, 
astronomy  and  the  art  of  being  a  swash- 
buckling pirate.  TTie  program  at  all  three 
levels  culminates  in  a  camping  trip. 

Cool  Kids  is  a  leadership  program. 
The  participants  take  field  trips  twice  a 
week  to  universities,  government  insti- 
tutions, and  other  stimulating  locations. 
Each  participant  gets  involved  in  com- 
puter and  cooking  classes,  environmen- 
tal community  service  projects  and 
swimming  and  lifesaving  skills  pro- 
grams. 

Thus,  summertime  programs  offer 
both  lazy  leisure  time  activities  and  the 
opportunity  to  develop  skills  through 
daily  experiences.  (Po 


Last  Minute  Check 
List  for  Summer 

□  First-aid  box  is  re-supplied  (see  p.  6). 

□  Develop  traveling  first-aid  kit  for  trips, 
walks  to  the  park,  etc. 

□  Brief  staff  on  emergency  procedures 
including  accidents  and  injuries,  trans- 
portation breakdowns,  lost  children,  late 
arrivals  for  trips,  etc. 

□  Explain  emergency  procedures  (e.g. 
fire  drill)  and  day-to-day  summer  proce- 
dures. 

□  Update  emergency  phone  number  and 
medical  information  on  children  and  staff. 

□  If  sack  lunches  will  be  necessary,  let 
parents  know  what,  when  and  some  ap- 
propriate items  to  include  and  those  to 
keep  at  home  e.g.  bottles,  perishables, 

□  Prepare  environment  (rearrange  old 
activity  centers,  develop  new  ones,  gather 
rest-time  equipment). 

□  Double  check  teachers'  schedules  and 
children's  day. 


DIRECTOR'S  CORNER 


7  Essential 
Principles  and 
Elements  of 
School-Age  Care 

With  the  approach  of  simmer,  par- 
ents af(ain  face  the  recur r in ritual  of 
child  care  choices.  This  is  what  parents 
will  he  looking-  for  in  your  summer  and 
after  school  programs. 

Quality  school -age  care  programs  are 
tailored  to  the  changing  characteristics 
and  needs  of  the  children  they  serve. 
Professionals  who  operate  the  programs 
recognize  these  developmental  changes 
and  use  them  as  positive  opportunities 
to  expand  children's  experiences. 


jEooKl  ptrn»M>MOi ^Urf^ Vgy^c^ 


1.  Staff  arc  resourceful,  caring  people 
who  understand  the  important  role  that 
adults  play  in  school-agers'  lives. 


2.  Programs  take  into  account  that  peer 
relationships  are  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  school-age  children. 


3.  Programs  use  both  mixed-age  and 
same-age  groupings  for  their  activities. 


4,  Most  activities  and  experiences  are 
child-selected,  rather  than  staff-se- 
lected. Schedules  are  flexible,  and  re- 
quired participation  in  activities  is  lim- 
ited. 


5.  Programs  use  positive  guidance  and 
discipline  methods,  rather  than  punish- 
ment, to  help  school-agers  develop  self- 
control  and  learn  to  behave  appropri- 
ately. 


6.  Space  is  appealing  and  flexible.  It 
can  be  used  for  different  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities and  different  sizes  of  groups. 


7.  Programs  provide  a  wide  range  of 
activities  and  experiences  that  contrib- 
ute to  all  aspects  of  a  school-ager's 
growth  and  development  by: 


-  fostering  a  positive  self-image  and  a 
sense  of  independence 

-  encouraging  children  to  think,  rea- 
son, question  and  experimcni. 

-  enhancing  children's  physical  devcl- 
opmcnt,encouraging  cooperation,  and 
promoting  a  healthy  view  of  compe- 
tition. 

-  encouraging  sound  health,  safely  and 
nutritional  practices  and  the  creative, 
wise  use  of  leisure  time. 

-  generating  an  awareness  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  and  creating  opix)rtu- 
nities  for  children's  involveitient  in  it. 

These  seven  principles  are  from  a  re- 
source for  parents,  ''Matching  School- 
Age  Child  Care  with  Your  Child's 
Needs"  from  Project  Home  Safe  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. Single  copies  are  FREE  and  pho- 
tocopies are  permitted  for  distribution . 
Also  available  from  (he  same  address 
are:  Dcvelopmentally  Appropriate 
Practice  in  School- Age  Child  Care  Pro- 
grams aw^i  Quality  Criteria  for  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Programs.  For  all  ^hree 
of  these  write  to:  AlS-Whiripool  Coip., 
Box  405,  St  Joseph  MI  49085.  6k, 
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CONFLICT  RESOLUTION 


Don't  Ask  Why  — 
Ask:  What's  This 
Kid  After? 

Cheryl,  the  school-age  care  worker, 
is  explaining  a  new  indoor  game  to  a 
group  of  7,  8,  and  9  year  olds.  Eight- 
year-old  Troy  keeps  jumping  up  trying 
to  touch  the  low  hanging  ceiling,  shout- 
ing, "I  touched  it!"  each  time.  Why 
does  he  do  that?  Cheryl  asks  herself, 
totally  bewildered  by  Troy's  frequent 
disruptive  behaviors. 

Troy  is  an  active,  smiling,  exhuberant 
child.  But  over  and  over  Cheryl  finds 
herself  annoyed  by  the  things  Troy 
does.  She  is  puzzled  by  what  to  do.  It 
seems  like  the  more  she  shows  her  true 
feelings  of  annoyance  and  the  more  she 
tells  Troy  to  behave,  the  more  he  mis- 
behaves. 

"Don't  ask  why."  advise  the  authors 
of  M/SBEHAVIN':  Solving  the  Disci- 
plinary  Puzzle  for  Educators.  "Adults 
in  our  society  waste  a  great  deal  of  time, 
energy  and  creativity  by  overusing  the 
three-letter  word  *why'.  Teachers  and 
parents  are  especially  addicted  to '  why ' 
. .  .When  we  ask  *why',  we  are  admit- 
ting our  bankruptcy  as  mature,  percep- 
tive, problem-solving  adults.  As  soon 
as  that  three-letter  word  rushes  out  of 
our  mouths,  children  know  we're  in 
quicksand,  on  a  dead-end  street.  And 
since  adults  usually  whine  the  word 
*why',  double  euphoria  and  an  imme- 
diate sense  of  power  are  experienced 
by  children  . .  ." 

Instead,  they  suggest  substituting, 
"What  is  the  child  after  by  doing  what 
they  just  did?"  ITirough  practice  (and  it 
will  take  much  practice  to  give  up  the 
futile  "Why?"),  asking  what  the  child's 
purpose  is,  will  refocus  toward  an  ac- 
tion plan.  Dubelle  and  Hoffman  (au- 
thors of  MISBEHAVIN')  assert  that 
there  are  really  only  four  goals  of  mis- 
behavior: 

1)  Attention-Seeking;  2)  Power  and 
control;  3)  Revenge;  4)  Withdiawal 
and  escape. 


So,  what  was  eight-year-old  Tony 
after  by  jumping  to  touch  the  ceiling 
and  shouting  out  in  the  middle  of 
Cheryl's  instructions?  Sometimes  it's 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  action  is 
attention-seeking  or  power-grabbing. 
According  to  MISBEHAVIN* ,  the  best 
way  to  tell  the  difference  is  by  our 
reaction  to  themisbehaving.  Attention- 
seeking  behaviors  usually  elicit  feel- 


ings of  annoyance  and  irritation.  Power- 
grabbing  produces  feelings  of  anger 
and  extreme  frustration.  Cheryl  was 
annoyed;  Troy  seeking  attention  (not  in 
positive  acceptable  ways,  but  through 
negative  behavior). 

What  can  Cheryl  do?  Several  options 
are: 

*  React  to  Troy's  behavior  in  calm, 
even  manner  (this  includes  facial  and 
body  gestures  and  voice  tone).  Avoid 
sarcasm,  frustration,  anger,  irritation, 
and  yelling  in  body  and  verbal  lan- 
guage directed  to  Troy.  Be  matter-of- 
fact. 

*  Give  notice  to  Troy:  "Troy,  you'd 
like  me  to  ask  you  to  stop  that?"  then 
give  attention  back  to  the  group. 

*  Give  positive  attention  to  Troy. 
"Troy,  you  can  jump  quite  high.  Come 
help  me  show  this  part  of  the  game 
where  high  jumping  is  needed." 

*  Show  you  care  about  Troy  (even  if 
you  don't  like  him,  you  are  concerned 
about  his  general  well-being).  To  show 
care  often  takes  extra  effort  with  a 
school-ager  who  is  frequently  misbe- 
having and  whom  you  dislike.  There- 
fore, a  plan  of  action  is  needed:  Plan  to 
say  three  positive  comments  to  Troy 
each  day.  At  first,  Troy  may  react  nega- 
tively and  then  confused  but  soon  he'll 
be  smiling  his  appreciation. 

*  Hang  in  there!  The  road  is  not  easy 
with  misbehaving  kids  on  it. 

Adapted  from  Misbehavin'.  Available 
from  Technomic  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  851  New  Holland  Avenue,  Box 
3535,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  J  7604, 
This  article  originally  appeared  in  the 
May/ June  J  989  issue  of  School-Age 
NOTES.  ^ 
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ACTIVITIES 


Relays 


EGG  ON  A  SPOON 

POTATO  BETWEEN  YOUR 

KNEES 

.  LIFES  A  VER  ON  A  TOOTHPICK 
ORANGE  UNDER  THE  CHIN 
3-LEGGED  RACE 
SACK  RACE 

•  PASS  A  BALL  OVER  AND  UN- 
DER 

SOCCER  KICK  RELAY 
•BEANS  ON  ASPA'^'ILA 
.  WATER  IN  A  SAL  BOWL 

•  MASTER  OF  DISGUISE  RELAY 

Take  the  hat.  overcoat,  glasses,  and 
so  on  out  of  the  suitcase,  put  them  on, 
run  to  the  goal  and  back,  take  off  the 
disguise,  put  it  back  in  the  suitcase,  and 
pass  it  to  the  next  player. 


Water 


BOAT  RACES 

Provide  materials  for  making  boats 
—  styrofoam  meat  trays  or  egg  cartons 
to  cut  up,  sucker  sticks,  toothpicks, 
markers,  colored  paper,  glue. 

Race  boats  in  creek,  an  inflatable 
wading  pool  or  a  tub  of  water.  Creek 
boats  will  float  with  the  current,  but 
boats  in  a  pool  or  tub  will  need 
windpower.  Hold  eliminations  like  a 
tournament  to  give  everyone  a  turn  to 
use  the  tub. 

WATER  BALLOONS 

Use  water  balloons  in  place  of  balls 
for  an  over  and  under  relay. 
Pair  off.  Line  up  in  a  double  line. 


'^'^ners  holding  hands.  Drop  hands 
anu  ifciv  "^ne  ^"^other.  Each  partner  takes 
two  steps  Of»  Each  set  of  partners 
will  toss  a  V  balloon  between  ihem. 
After  the  t»  toss,  the  partners  each 
take  one  back.  Keep  those  lines 
siraighl.  V  measures  an  equal  dis- 
tance bet\  .en  each  set  of  partners. 
After  each  toss,  partners  take  a  step 
backward.  \  At  partners  whose  balloon 
holds  up  longest  win. 

WATER  RELAY 

The  object  is  twofold:  to  finish  first 
and  to  transfer  the  most  water.  Water 
may  be  carried  in  a  plastic  teacup  or 
small  disposable  cup.  The  player  runs 
to  the  far  end  of  the  field,  fills  his  cup 
from  a  pail  there  and  runs  back  to  his 
team,  empties  the  cup  into  a  container 
with  measurements  marked  on  it,  and 
hands  the  cup  to  the  next  player. 

Variations:  the  cup  must  be  passed 
down  the  team  line  before  being  emp- 
tied into  the  container,  or  each  team 
member  may  be  given  a  cup  and  the 
water  is  poured  from  cup  to  cup  before 
being  emptied  into  the  container. 


Sand 


Provide  an  enclosure  for  sand  out- 
doors. Just  boards  to  keep  it  contained 
will  do,  but  a  cover  will  be  needed, 
possibly  chicken  wire  or  other  fence 
wire  fine  enough  to  keep  out  animals.  It 
must  also  be  possible  to  wet  the  sand  as 
needed.  Provide  small  toy  trucks, 
cranes,  and  shovels  and  also  doll  dishes, 
patty  pans  and  molds. 

Possibilities  with  sand: 

~  sand  castles  and  other  construction 
"  learning  dry  measurement 

-  making  sand  candles  or  sand  casts 

-  making  a  relief  map 


Bubbles 

For  one  quart  of  bubble  solution  mix 
one  quail  of  water  with  8  tablespoons 
of  dishsoap  and  6  tablespoons  of  glyc- 
erine. 

Tents 

•  a  cardtable  and  a  blanket 

•  a  clothesline  and  a  bedsheel 

•  a  family  camping  tent 

A  Circus 

A  circus  may  be  a  fund-raiser  for  a 
trip,  camp,  or  service  project:  or  a  cir- 
cus may  be  just  for  fun. 

GYMNASTICS 

Get  a  physical  education  teacher  or 
other  qualified  adult  to  teach  gymnas- 
tic tricks,  including  the  safety  rules. 

CLOWNS 

Invite  a  Shriner  lo  teach  clown  make- 
up. Develop  clown  characters  and  cos- 
tumes. Plan  some  clown  acts. 

MAGIC  TRICKS 

PET  TRICKS 

LIVE  ANIMAL  TRICKS 

CYCLISTS 

A  RINGMASTER 

SIDESHOWS  c^^ 


56  Activity  Ideas 

The  minimum  number  of  Activity 
Ideas  in  this  issue  is  56,  Can  you  find 
them  all? 

501  Activity  Ideas  & 
Game  Ideas 

Since  the  change  in  September  to  a 
monthly  newsletter,  the  last  nine  issues 
including  this  one  and  the  special  Bo- 
nus issue  have  offered  over  501  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  games  and  activi- 
ties. d*> 
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Read  a  story  and  plan 
how  to  dramatize 
scenes  from  it.  Don't 


forget  the  sound  ef- 
fects. 


Take  tums  do  in  g  pan- 
tomimes.  Let  the  oth- 
ers guess  what  is  be- 
ing enacted  and  who 
the  character  is  (a 
mother,  a  baby,  a 
teacher...) 


Draw  a  mural  the 


whole  length  of  the 
sidewalk. 


Have  a  hopscotch 
tournament. 


Invite  an  older  adult 


to  share  a  favorite 


book  -  a  read-aloud 


story  or  an  oral  re- 
view of  a  read-it- 
yourself  book. 


Read  a  story  aloud. 


Ask  the  children  to 
think  how  they  would 
illustrate  it  if  they 
were  the  artist.  Make 
your  own  drawings 
before  viewing  any 
in  the  book. 


How  many  different 
ways  can  you  say  ihs 
same  words  to  change  the 
meaning?  "fk  did  it.'' 

'Hedidit-''  Give  each  a 
turn;  then  try  a  new 
phrase.  "Ydu  moved" 

'He  sang  better" 


Make  sand  iars  using 


salt  and  baby  food 
jars.  Rub  colored 
chalk  on  the  salt  so 
the  chalk  dust  will 
color  it. 


■4 

9 

Invite  the  children  to 


bring  their  favorite 


books.  Let  those  who 


wish  show  theirs  and 
tell  why  others  would 
like  them. 


Use  a  toy  phone  for  a 


jrop.  Let  each  pre- 


tend to  have  a  con- 
versation with  some- 
one. (Suggest  situa- 
tions to  help  if 
needed.) 


^lay  foursquare. 


Have  a  dress-up  day. 


Let  each  child  dress 
up  as  a  storybook 
character.  (Costumes 
could  also  be  made  of 
newspaper  and  tape 
or  staples.) 


Try  to  attend  a  play 
or  get  one  on  Film. 


How  is  it  different 
from  a  mov  ie  or  a  TV 
drama? 


Drav/  a  boardgame 
around  the  sides  of  a 
square  paved  area. 
Instead  of  moving  a 
tile  around  the  square 
the  player  will  move 
himself. 


Read  a  make-believe 
story  (Fiction)  and  a 
true  story  (history  or 
biography).  How  can 
you  tell  when  a  story 
is  true? 


a 


Only  2  spiders  are 
poisonous  -  brown 
recluse  &  black 
widow.  Learn  to 
Identify  these.  Now 
you  are  ready  to  '^eet 
the  50,000  other 
kinds. 


Read  a  story  about 
the  wise  and  clever 
Ananse,  a  spider  of 
Ghana,  or  read 
Charlotte's  Web  by 
E.B.  White. 


What  kind  of  spider 


For  a  giant  pretend 


is  kept  as  a  pet?  What 
spider  would  a  gar- 
dener want  a  lot  of? 
Which  spider  makes 
a  home  in  the  ground? 


spider  web,  run  string 


like  wheelspokes  and 
then  weave  circles. 
Make  spiders  with  8 
pipe  cleaner  legs. 


You  could  also  make 
a  web  by  gluing 
string  on  dark  paper. 
Make  the  spider  and 
glue  it  on  so  the  pic- 
ture will  have  depth. 
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ries  you  can  find 


Make  a  dragon  out  of    See  how  many  sto- 
clay.  Display  all  the 
different  kinds  of 
dragons 


Make  a  dragonfly 


Create  a  dragon  cos- 


about  dragons. 


with  crepe  paper  or 
cellophane  and  pine 
cleaners. 


tume  big  enough  for 


several  children  to 
wear. 


Have  a  teddy  bear 
picnic. 


Find  out  why  grizzly 


Make  gingerbread 


Learn  safety  rules  for 


bears  are  an  endan 


bears. 


gered  species. 


campsites  and  na- 
tional parks  where 
bears  roam  freely. 


Dragons  are  imagi- 
nary creatures.  Make 
up  a  story  about  a 
dragon  and  act  it  out 
using  your  costume. 


Read  about  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  the  teddy  bear. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


First  Aid  Kits 

from  Caring  For  Our  Children,  Na- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Performance 
Standards:  Guidelines  for  Out-Of- 
Home  Child  Care  Programs,  a  joint 
collaborative  project  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 

Two  readily  available  first  aid  kits 
shall  be  maintained  by  each  facility, 
one  to  be  taken  on  field  trips  and  out- 
ings away  from  the  site.  Each  kit  shall 
be  a  closed  container  for  storing  first 
aid  supplies,  accessible  to  child  care 
staff  members  at  all  times  but  out  of 
reach  of  children.  First  aid  kits  should 
be  restocked  after  use,  and  inventory 
shall  be  conducted  at  least  monthly. 

The  first  aid  kit  shall  contain  at  least 
the  following  items: 

a.  )  Disposable  nonporous  gloves. 

b.  )  Sealed  packages  of  alcohol  wipes 

or  antiseptic. 

c.  )  Scissors. 

d.  )  Tweezers. 

e.  )  Thermometer, 
f)  Bandage  tape. 

g.  )  Sterile  gauze  pads. 

h.  )  Flexible  roller  gauze. 

i.  )  Triangular  bandages, 
j.)  Safety  pins. 

k.)  Eye  dressing. 

I.)  Pen/pencil  and  note  pad. 

m.)  Syrup  of  ipecac. 

n.)  Cold  pack. 

o.)  Current  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  or  American  Red  Cross 
standard  first  aid  text  or  equivalent 
first  aid  guide. 

p.)  Coins  for  use  in  pay  phone. 

q.)  Insect  sting  preparation. 

r.)  Poison  control  center  telephone 
number. 

s. )  Water. 

t.)  Small  plastic  or  metal  splints, 
u.)  Soap.  d*> 


Rate  Your  Summer 
Program 

□  Can  the  children  plan  and  carry  out 
long-term  projects? 

□  Dothechildrenhaveadulthelpwhen 
needed  but  can  carry  out  projects 
with  some  degree  of  independence 
and  privacy? 

□  Do  the  children  have  opportunities 
to  test  the  limits  of  their  skills  and 
strengths  in  activities  that  have  a 
small  element  of  risk  such  as  climb- 
ing trees,  taking  hikes,  and  building 
fires? 

□  Can  children  choose  to  do  real  work 
around  the  center  like  painting  or 
making  minor  repairs? 

□  Do  the  children  select  games  and 
activities  they  like,  and  ask  and  get 
good  suggestions  from  caregivers  as 
needed? 

□  Are  caregivers  or  other  adults  avail- 
able to  show  "how  to"  and  teach 
interesting  skills? 

□  Are  activities  offered  that  use  spe- 
cial tools,  such  as  woodworking  and 
pottery? 

□  Are  there  opportunities  to  leave  the 
center  and  explore  the  community 
with  caregivers  or  to  swim,  bowl  or 
participate  in  other  activities? 

□  Are  there  opportunities  for  the  chil- 
dren to  earn  money  by  doing  chores 
in  the  community? 

□  Are  there  times  for  the  children  to  be 
left  on  their  own  to  find  their  own 
solutions  to  the  "there's  nothing  to 
do"  problem? 

□  Are  there  times  for  the  children  to  be 
alone  as  well  as  in  small  or  large 
groups? 

SURVEYING  CHILDREN  AND 
PARENTS  ABOUT  SATISFAC 
TION  WITH  PROGRAM,  SUGGES- 
TIONS, AND  CRITICISMS  CAN 
HELP  STAFF  EVALUATE  SUM- 
MER AND  PLAN  FOR  NEXT 
YEAR. 
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Survey  On  Gender 
Equity  In  School- 
Age  Care 

In  its  just-published  report,  "How 
Schools  Shortchange  Girls",  for  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Wellesley  College  Center  for 
Research  on  Women  found  that  whether 
one  is  looking  at  preschool  or  second- 
ary education,  gender  inequalities  per- 
sist in  schools,  depriving  both  boys  and 
girls  of  the  chance  to  develop  their  full 
potential.  Despite  the  fact  Title  IX  has 
made  it  illegal  to  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  educational  programs 
since  the  early  1970s,  girls  and  boys  are 
not  treated  equally.  For  example,  re- 
search shows  that: 

*  Girls  continue  to  receive  a  smaller 
share  of  educational  resources; 

*  Girls  receive  less  teacher  attention 
than  boys; 

*  Most  curriculum  materials  do  not 
reflect  the  experience  or  perspectives 
of  women  and  girls; 

*  There  is  increasing  evidence  of 
sexual  harassment  of  girls  by  boys. 

There  is  very  little  information  avail- 
abl' t  on  how  school-age  care  programs 
addiess  gender  equity  issues  through 
programming  and  curriculum.  The  sur- 
vey, on  the  opposite  page,  is  designed 
toprovide  information  on  current  prac- 
tices and  materials  used  by  programs 
Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaire;  use  extra  pages  if  neces 
sary.  We  are  interested  in  receiving 
curriculum  or  other  materials  you  have 
found  useful  in  addressing  gender  eq- 
uity issues.  We  look  forward  to  sharing 
the  results  of  the  survey  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  available  materials  with  you 
later  this  year.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, please  call  Fern  Marx  (617-283- 
2558).  Please  tear  out  the  survey  page, 
or  copy  and  mail  to:  Fern  Marx, 
Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research 
on  Women,  Wellesley,  MA  021 81.  Or 
if  you  prefer,  FAX  your  response  to 
(617)  2G3-3645.  Thank  you  in  advance 
for  your  help.  d*> 
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Survey  On  Gender  Equity  In  School-Age  Care 

1.  Does  your  program  consider  sex-role  stereotyping  and  gender  bias  an  ongoing  issue  of  concern?  No  Yes  

If  yes,  how  do  you  address  these  issues? 

2.  Does  your  program  have  written  guidelines  or  procedures  about  gender  issues?  No  Yes  

3.  Have  program  staff  received  trainmg  around  gender  bias  issues?  No  Yes  If  yes: 

a.  What  format  is  used  for  this  training?  (Check  all  that  apply) 
Discussion  groups       Courses  Staff  Meetings  Other  (specify) 

b.  What  topics  are  included  in  the  trainmg  (c.g.,  gender-fab-  curriculum  selection,  specific  psychological  and  physical 
health  risks  of  girls,  sexual  harassment)? 

c.  What  materials  are  used  in  the  training?  Please  describe  or  attach  a  list. 

4.  When  you  and  your  staff  are  planning  curriculum  or  program  do  you  discuss  gender  issues?  No  Yes  

5.  In  your  opinion,  do  the  materials  (including  books,  songs,  resource  materials)  currently  used  in  your  program  provide 

girls  and  boys  with  a  range  of  role  models?  No_     Yes        If  yes,  please  describe  or  attach  a  list  of  the  materials  you 

currently  use. 

Do  the  materials  reflect  the  diverse  backgrounds  of  the  children  in  your  program?  No        Yes        If  yes, 

please  describe  or  attach  a  list  of  the  materials  you  currently  use. 

6.  Do  you  make  a  conscious  effort  to  involve  girls  and  boys  in  non-traditional  activities  (such  as  construction  projects, 
hands-on  math  and  science  activities,  team  sports  for  girls;  or  cooking,  dress-up,  dance  for  boys)?  No  Yes_ 

If  yes,  have  these  efforts  resulted  in  an  increased  number  of  girls  and  boys  participating  in  non-traditional  activities? 
No  Yes       If  not,  what  more  is  needed? 

7.  What  additional  resources  (information,  materials,  training)  and  support  do  you  need  to  enhance  gender  equity  in  your 
program? 

8.  Please  indicate  your  program  type  (public  school  program,  youth-serving  program,  private  for-profit  child  and/or  after- 
school  program,  private  non-profit  child  and/or  after-school  care  program,  church  or  religious  organization,  private 
school  program,  municipal  or  other  government  program,  social  service  agency  program,  other): 

9.  On  a  typical  day,  what  is  the  approximate  proportion  of  giris  and  boys  attending  your  program  and  of  male  and  female 
staff?   %  girls   %  boys   %  female  staff   %  male  staff 

10.  How  often  do  most  children  attend  your  program?  (Check  one  only) 

 1-2  days  per  week   3  days  per  week   4  or  more  days  per  week 

Optional:  May  we  contact  you  for  further  information?  If  so,  please  provide  the  information  below. 

Program  Name:^  __Telephone:  

Program  Address:  ,  . 

Contact  Person:   ,  Title:  


Please  tear  this  page  out  or  copy  and  mail  to:  Fern  Marx,  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Research  on  Women,  Wellesley, 
MA  02181.  OR,  FAX  us  your  response  (617)  283-3645.  Thank  you  for  your  help. 
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Summer  Resources 

We  are  often  asked  "which  books  do  I 
need  for  a  summer  program?"  The  follow- 
ing are  our  top  picks.  All  are  in  stock  and 
available  from  SAN. 

Prices  in  parentheses  are  the  special  dis- 
count prices  for  current  subscribers.  Ship- 
ping &  handling  must  be  added  to  each 
order. 

□  School-Age  Ideas  and  Activities  for 
After  School  Programs  by  K.  Haas-Foletta 
and  M.  Cogley  -  Helpful  hints,  tips  and 
strategies  for  programming  for  school-age 
care  plus  over  1 40  activities  and  games  that 
are  program  tested  and  22  recipes  for  arts 
and  crafts  materials.  Learn  about  9  factors 
affecting  room  arrangement,  13  areas  to 
include  in  your  environment,  9  tips  for 
shared  space,  36  field  trips,  40  themes  for 
summer,  and  35  "interest  clubs". . .  1 6.95 
(14.95) 

□  Kids  Club:  A  School-Age  Program 
Guide  for  Directors  by  L.  Sisson  -  Final  ly, 
a  practical  handbook  for  directors.  Learn 
the  5  types  of  activities  every  after  school 
and  summer  program  should  include  and 
how  to  program  for  them.  Contains  easy- 
to-do  developmental  checklists  to  give  each 
child's  parent  and  checklists  for  full-day 


programming  and  field  trips.  Ideas  for  get- 
ting the  best  use  of  space  and  a  list  of  "must- 
haves''  for  school-age  facility.  Orient  new 
staff  with  5  sets  of  "the  basics"  all  staff 
should  know  including:  staff-child  interac- 
tion, parent-staff  communication,  supervi- 
sion, environment,  and  health  and  safety . . . 
12.95(11.95) 

□  Creative  Play  Areas  by  N.  Kosanke 
and  N.  Warner  -  Over  1 85  simple  inexpen- 
sive projects  designed  for  and  used  with 
children  from  age  2  to  12.  Uses  play  areas 
to  set-up  a  personal  and  enriching  environ- 
ment for  each  child  using  the  concept  of 
providing  a  home/neighborhood  atmo- 
sphere. Many  of  the  interest/play  areas  are 
ideal  for  summer  such  as  "Hill  &  Hole"  for 
experiences  with  dirt,  digging,  and  inclines; 
"Jumping  Things"  -  simple  equipment  and 
activities  for  physical  skills  and  exercise; 
"Concrete  Fun"  -  activities  to  do  on  con- 
crete, paved  areas;  "Art  in  the  Yard"  and 
more...  9.95  (8.95) 

□  Good  Earth  Art  by  M.  A.  Kohl  and  C. 
Gainer  -  Over  200  environmental  art 
projects  that  encourages  a  caring  attitude 
towards  the  earth.  Activities  are  practical 
and  open-ended  and  use  recycled  and  natu- 
ral materials.  Activities  include  Garden 
Critters,  Car  Parts  Sculpture,  Innertube 


Prints  and  loads  more  ...  16.95  (14.95) 

□  Puddles  &  Wings  &  Grapevine  Swings 
-  Nature  activf.ties  and  crafts  at  your  finger 
tips.  300  pages  of  exciting  and  easy-to- 
follow  ways  to  use  nature's  materials!  In- 
cludes crafts  forall  seasons  especially  sum- 
mer; games  &  acti\  iiies  for  the  backyard  or 
Vr'ide  open  spaces;  things  to  grow;  things  to 
do  with  sticks,  stones,  sand  &  mud;  activi- 
ties for  both  indoors  &  outdoors  ...  16.95 
(14.95) 

□  Take  Part  Art  -  Collaborative  Art 
Projects-  Great  art  project^:,  collages,  mu- 
rals, sculptures  and  more  that  focus  on  the 
"process"  rather  than  the  "product"  and  on 
cooperation  rather  than  competition.  Chil- 
dren learn  to  work  together  while  having 
fun  with  art.  They  can  try  being  "Michelan- 
gelo in  the  Sistine  Chapel"  drawing  on 
paper  taped  to  the  bottom  of  a  table  and  1 76 
pages  ofother  great  ideas  ...  14.95(13.95) 

Shipping  and  Handling  for  Books 

$  0-12  2.50 

$13-25  3.50 

$26-50  4.50 

$51-75  5.50 

Over  $75add  8%  of  book  order 

Send  orders  to:  School-Age  NOTES,  PO 

Box  40205,  Nashville  TN  37204  c**> 
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Have  Family  Service  Needs 
Clianged  in  24  Years? 


by  Norman  S.  Finkel 


Pannt  communication  is  the  key  to  providing  strong  family  services. 


o 


ERIC 


The  following  is  the  introduction  from  a 
paper  on  school-age  care  presented  at  the 
Eastern  Regional  Meeting  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  -  PHILA- 
DELPHIA ,  PA  by  Norman  S.  FinkeL  Execu- 
tive Director,  Samuel  Paley  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter. May  10, 1968.  Written  24  years  ago  it  is 
still  relevant  from  two  points  of  view. 

First,  the  recent  riots  in  LA.  and  the 
potential  for  upheaval  in  other  cities  have 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  family  ser- 
vices and  after  school  care.  The  second 
point  is  the  underscoring  of  the  need  for 
professional  preparation  of  child  and  youth 
workers  who  come  in  daily  contact  with  the 
families.  This  month  in  Los  Angeles  the  first 
National  Institute  for  Early  Childhood  Pro- 
fessional Development  Conference  meets  and 
will  look  at  some  of  these  issues. 

May  10, 1968  —  The  two  most  neglected 
areas  of  day  care  at  the  present  time  are  care 
for  the  young  child  under  the  age  of  three  and 
for  the  school-age  child.  If  day  care  is  to 
fulfill  its  potential  as  a  resource  for  families, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  development  of 
services  to  include  care  for  both  of  these.  To 
limit  day  care  services  primarily  to  children 


between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  narrows 
day  care's  potential  as  a  preventative  service 
and  as  a  family  service. 

The  broadening  of  day  care  services  will 
occur  when  we  recognize  our  responsibili- 
ties and  undertake  to  provide  supplemental 
support  for  families.  Our  experience  in  Head 
Start,  in  Get  Set,  in  day  care  centers  across 
the  country  indicates  that  day  care  '.s  the 
natural  vehicle  for  reaching  families  we  serve 
in  many,  many  areas  whether  our  concerns 
are  preschool  education,  preventative  case- 
work services*  family  life  education,  job 
training,  mobilizing  the  community  to  ac- 
tion regarding  its  needs,  or  any  combination 
of  these  objectives.  In  helping  families  ar 
ticulate  their  needs  we  need  to  be  ready  to 
help  them  meet  those  needs  through  our 
function  as  a  day  care  program  that  defines 
itself  as  a  family  service. 

The  realization  of  tlie  potential  of  day  care 
as  a  family  service  is  helping  us  to  rethink 
and  broaden  the  possible  services  beyond 
preschool  that  a  day  care  program  can  offer 
when  it  undertakes  to  provide  supplemental 
support  to  families  through  the  day  care 
provided  children  of  all  ages,  iftfant  through 
school-age.  crt> 
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NSACCA  Conference 
Workshop  Proposals 

The  National  School- Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  (NSACCA)  is  seeking  qualified 
SAC  professionals  to  present  at  its  two  day 
annual  conference  April  30-May  1 , 1 993  in 
St.  Paul  MN.  The  general  areas  of  concen- 
tration are:  programming,  management,  ad- 
vocacy, and  personal  growth. 

The  deadline  for  proposals  is  Sept.  15th. 
For  proposal  form  and  guidelines  write  to: 
Ellen  Clippinger,  2140  West  44th  St.,  In- 
dianapolis IN  46208  or  call  Alison  Jamar  at 
(612)928-1422.  *b 

SAN  Donates  289  FREE 
Introductory  Subscriptions 
to  NSACCA 

School- Age  NOTES  is  donating  free  six- 
month  introductory  subscriptions  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  School-Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  who  are  not  already  subscribers. 

This  offer  is  a  part  of  NS ACCA 's  benefit 
package  to  encourage  new  individual  mem- 
bers and  new  members  of  state  and  local 
gioups.  This  introductory  offer  is  for  non- 
subscribers  to  School-Age  NOTES  and  is 
not  available  as  a  renewal  or  extension  of 
any  current  or  expired  subscription.  For 
information  about  joining  NSACCA  con- 
tact: Vince  Vcnto,  Rockwood  School  Dis- 
trict, 1 11  E.  North  St.,  Eureka  MO  63025 
(314)587-2531. 


Kiwanis  Club 
School-Age  Care 
Success  Story 

Dear  Friends: 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  mention  of 
Kiwanis  Clubs  when  I  received  my 
February  '92  issue  of  SAN.  I  thought 
we  were  the  only  program  in  the  world 
sponsored  by  a  local  club. 

When  I  began  to  see  the  need  for  an 
after  school  program  in  this  rural  com- 
munity in  Oklahoma,  I  approached  the 
newly-formed  Kiwanis  Club  about 
sponsoring  this  program.  The  idea  of 
after  school  care  was  completely  new 
in  this  area,  and  it  was  quite  an  under- 
taking, especially  for  a  new  club,  but 
they  took  it  on  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Please  contact  me  for  more  informa- 
tion on  our  story.  We  are  very  proud  of 
our  program  although  it  seems  rather 
small  to  others.  Kiwanis  Club  has  been 
an  extremely  valuable  sponsor  in  our 
plans  and  I  encourage  others  to  con- 
sider requesting  their  sponsorship  in 
local  programs. 

Sincerely, 
Susan  Downing 
Tishomingo  Latchkey  Center 
Tishomingo,  OK 

SAN  was  intrigued  by  the  unique 
sponsorship  of  this  program.  We  con- 
tacted Susan  Downing  for  more  infor- 
mation in  order  to  share  with  our  read- 
ers. 

SAN:  How  did  your  Kiwanis  Club 
sponsorship  come  about? 

Downing:  I  had  seen  a  magazine 
article  about  starling  a  school-age  pro- 
gram. I  went  to  the  various  community 
groups  in  our  area.  There  was  a  Kiwanis 
Club  just  starting  in  our  small,  rural 
Oklahoma  town.  They  were  pleased  to 
be  approached  and  decided  to  take  on 
the  project.  We  started  with  just  $300 
raised  in  a  bake  sale. 

SAN:  So  now  that  you  had  a  sponsor, 

EW>^^  1076 


how  did  you  actually  get  the  program 
going? 

Downing:  I  used  the  book  School- 
Age  Child  Care:  An  Action  Manual  as 
a  blueprint.  A  very  cooperative  princi- 
pal helped  us  think  through  what  was 
needed  to  start  the  program,  such  as 
liability  insurance,  space  and  storage. 
We  started  in  a  gymnasium  which  had 
a  classroom  at  the  back  of  it.  It  also 
included  an  office  and  we  had  access  to 
the  school's  play  equipment.  The  el- 
ementary school  has  350  children  in  it. 
We  have  30  of  those  enrolled  and  have 
about  15-20  children  on  a  daily  basis. 
We  have  kept  the  parent  fees  low  and 
other  clubs  and  local  businesses  have 
given  donations. 

SAN:  How  has  your  small  commu- 
nity helped? 

Downing:  The  two  food  stores  in 
town  have  donated  snacks.  Members 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club  have  helped  give 
us  advice  and  have  acted  as  our  advi- 
sors. They  have  also  helped  with  adver- 
tising. They  are  very  resourceful  and 
know  where  to  go  or  who  to  go  to  to  get 
help.  The  members  have  a  wide  variety 
of  backgrounds  such  as  legal,  financial 
planning,  bookkeeping,  and  have  been 
very  valuable  as  advisors. 

SAN:  What  others  ways  has  your 
unique  sponsorshipby  the  Kiwanis  been 
helpful? 

Downing:  The  main  thing  is  that  the 
Kiwanis  Club  is  our  official  sponsor. 
They've  opened  a  separate  checking 
account  for  our  program.  Since  they  are 
a  nonprofit  organization  we  have  been 
able  to  use  their  liability  insurance  and 
apply  for  grants.  Also,  being  sponsored 
by  them  adds  respectability  and  legiti- 
mizes it  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 
We  have  been  able  to  apply  for  and 
have  received  a  grant  under  the  Depen- 
dent Care  money  for  expansion  fund- 
ing. The  Kiwanis  were  very  helpful  in 
filling  out  the  grant  application. 

SAN:  Do  the  Kiwanis  members  par- 
ticipate on  a  day-to-day  basis? 
Downing:  No,  not  on  a  day-to-day 


basis,  but  they  are  very  involved.  We 
have  a  parent  committee  with  a  school 
principal  and  a  teacher  on  it  and  then 
one  of  the  Kiwanis  members  is  a  repre- 
sentative. This  representative  has 
guided  us  in  getting  help  such  as  volun- 
teers and  donated  materials. 

The  Kiwanis  members  have  been 
great;  they 've  just  been  so  very  respon- 
sive. Not  all  of  the  members  get  to  see 
what  we  are  doing.  One  day  we  had  an 
Olympics  where  we  had  different  foods 
from  around  the  world  and  other  inter- 
national activities,  and  one  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  members  visited.  He  saw 
the  Olympic  theme  and  activities,  and 
he  said,  "The  full  impact  of  what  you're 
doing  never  really  hit  me  until  I  vis- 
ited." 

SAN:  Do  you  think  it  was  easier  or 
more  difficult  starting  such  a  program 
in  a  rural  area? 

Downing:  Rural  communides  need 
to  know  that  there  are  lots  of  other 
opportunities  for  children  besides  go- 
ing home  alone  after  school.  The 
strength  of  rural  areas  is  the  small  com- 
munity with  lots  of  people  willing  to 
help  each  other,  <^ 
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Possible  Name  Change 
Will  Better  Represent 
School-Age  Field  in  the 
South 

For  40  years  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion on  Children  Under  Six  (SACUS) 
has  advocated  for  early  childhood  is- 
sues. Today  it  represents  over  16,000 
members  in  14  southern  states  and  is 
faced  with  aphilosophical  namechange. 

The  "Children  Under  Six"  part  of  the 
association's  nau::  *<i  felt  to  be  limiting 
to  the  scope  of  interests  of  members. 

Historically  both  SACUS  and 
NAEYC  (National  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Young  Children)  came 
out  of  the  nursery  school  movement 
which  covered  the  traditional  preschool 
age  span  thru  kindergarten.  That  was 
when  kindergarteners  were  4  or  5  years 
old;  before  the  push  for  older  entry 
ages.  Now  many  kindergarteners  are 
six  years  old  for  more  than  half  of  their 
kindergarten  exf)erience.  In  addition, 
the  early  childhood  field  has  been  de- 
fined as  through  eight  years  old.  Both 
are  instances  of  not  falling  within  "Un- 
der Six." 

Some  teachers  in  public  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  classes  have  found 
principals  reluctant  to  give  them  train- 
ing leave  for  a  conference  that  by  name 
definition  was  about  "Children  Under 
Six."  While  the  SACUS  mission  has 
been  broad  enough  to  include  school- 
age  care  and  its  conference  has  in- 
cluded a  few  SAC  workshops,  most 
SAC  professionals  feel  from  a  strictly 
school-age  care  perspective  there  is  not 
enough  to  warrant  their  involvement. 

In  July  members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  name  change.  Two 
names  were  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors: 

—  Southern  Association  for  Chil- 
dren and  Families  (SACF) 

—  Southern  Early  Childhood  Asso- 
ciation (SECA) 


Members  will  have  the  option  of  vot- 
ing to  retain  the  existing  name,  but  also 
will  be  encouraged  to  indicate  their 
preference  of  the  two  possible  new 
names. 

Interestingly,  the  ballot  will  arrive  in 
the  SACUS  jounial  which  has  just 
changed  names  from  Dimensions  (a 
name  not  self-  iplanatory)  to  Dimen- 
sions of  Early  Childhood. 

Rich  Scofieid  Endorses 
SECA 

Rich  Scofieid,  publisher  of  School- 
Age  NOTES ,  is  a  past  board  member  of 
SACUS  who  actively  supports  the  name 
change  to  Southern  Eariy  Childhood 
Association  (SECA). 

"I  believe  to  be  inclusive  of  all  mem- 
bers interested  in  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  young  children  that  *U'ader  Six' 
needs  to  be  dropf)ed  and  the  phrase 
'early  childhood'  needs  to  be  in  the 
association's  name,"  states  Scofieid. 

"I  encourage  all  child  care  providers 
and  early  childhood  professionals  who 
are  SACUS  members  to  watch  for  their 
next  journal  issue  and  vote  for  a  more 
representative  name." 

Historical  Note  and  Future 
Note  About  Name 
Changes 

NAEYC  was  originally  the  National 
Association  for  Nursery  Education 
(NANE)  and  changed  its  name  in  1 964 
to  reflect  tlie  reorganization  that  took 
place  then. 

Today  the  school-age  care  field  is 
also  faced  with  changing  the  profes- 
sional field's  name  from  "school-age 
child  care"  to  "school-age  care"  to  be 
more  inclusive  of  thechildren  and  youth 
from  kindergarten  through  middle 
school  or  juniorhigh  who  attend  school- 
age  programs.  The  National  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Alliance  (NS  ACCA)  is 
to  address  the  issue  at  its  mid-term 
Board  meeting  in  November.  Already 
several  state  groups  have  tentatively 
dropped  "child"  and  the  recent  school- 
age  conference  in  Arkansas  was  titled 
School-Age  Care,  (»b  


Washington  Notes 

by  Charles  Pekow 

Charles  Pekow  /.?  the  editor  of  "Day 
Care  USA  " .  This  report  was  written  espe- 
cially for  SAN  readers, 

Hopes  for  larger  increases  in  federal  sup- 
port for  school-age  programs  for  FY  93  are 
sinking  fast.  Congress  failed  to  pass  an 
amendment  to  budget  law  that  would  have 
allowed  a  transfer  of  funds  from  the  shrink- 
ing defense  budget  to  be  used  for  social 
welfare  programs  instead  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Both  houses  of  Congress  have  passed 
budgets  earmarking  most  of  the  available 
expansion  money  for  Head  Start,  leaving 
little  for  school-age  programs. 

And  the  administration  has  come  out  in 
opposition  to  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan's  Work  for  Welfare  Act 
(S.2303),  which  would  remove  the  federal 
cap  on  payments  for  day  care  for  partici- 
pants in  workfare  programs.  The  bill  would 
ensure  funding  for  all  job  training  partici- 
pants that  needed  school-age  care.  The 
only  obligation  upon  states  is  that  they  not 
decrease  their  current  level  of  support.  But 
Jo  Anne  Bamhart,  assistant  secretary  for 
the  Office  of  Human  Development  Ser- 
vices, complained  at  a  Senate  hearing  that 
the  bill  didn *t  provide  a  mechanism  to  fund 
itself  and  that  by  not  requiring  additional 
state  matches,  states  may  not  try  to  run 
programs  efficiently.  States  still  need  more 
time  to  adapt  to  the  1988  Family  Support 
Act  before  getting  any  new  responsibili- 
ties, Bamhart  testified. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  money  may 
become  available  for  paying  for  job- re- 
lated care  anyway.  The  Senate  passed  the 
Job  Training  and  Basic  Skills  Act  of  1992, 
which  amends  the  1982  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  The  bill  would  increase  the 
cap  for  supportive  services  such  as  day 
care,  states  could  spend  from  30%  to  50%. 
The  measure  now  goes  to  conference  with 
the  House«  which  passed  a  similar  bill.  ^ 

Welcome  to  SAN 
Okla.  Subscribers 

The  Okla.  Dept.  of  Human  Services  Of- 
fice of  Child  Care  sponsored  228  one-year 
subscriptions  to  School-Age  NOTES  to  the 
attendees  of  its  first  state  SAC  conference 
in  May.  SAN  welcomes  those  new  sub- 
scribers. Sec  page  2  about  SAC  in  Okla.  (*b 
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ACTIVITIES 


Summer  Crafts  for 
Older  Children 

For  older  children  summer  is  a  time 
to  try  out  craft  skills  that  require  a 
several  stage  process,  with  another  stage 
accomplished  each  day  for  several  days. 
These  skills  include: 

•  Oil  Painting  (must  dry  bet  ween  times) 

•  Basketweaving  (reeds  are  soaked) 

•  Loom  Weaving  with  a  shuttle 

•  Macram^ 

•  Seed  Bead  Weaving  of  belts  or 
headbands  with  a  loom 

•  Leather  Tooling 

•  Glass  or  Metal  Etching 

•  Shellcraft 

•  Whittling 
Pottery  or  Ceramics 
Create  Designs  on  graph  paper  for 
cross-stitch  on  checked  gingham 
Quilting  (applique  one  block  only 
and  make  a  pillow) 


A  visit  to  a  museum  may  help  spark 
an  interest  in  some  of  the  crafts,  and 
should  provide  some  samples  of  their 
use  and  practicality. 

Look  for  a  parent  or  grandparent  vol- 
unteer to  help  you  acquire  one  of  these 
skills.  Even  though  this  volunteer  may 
be  unable  to  work  with  the  children  in 
the  time  frame  required  he/she  may  be 
able  to  teach  a  staff  person  a  craft  skill. 

Another  option  is  to  get  a  book  or  kit 
from  a  craft  store  to  help  a  staff  person 
acquire  a  particular  craft  skill,  which 
can  then  be  adapted.  For  example,  a 
simple,  home-made  seed  bead  loom  for 
short  pieces  like  headbands  can  be  con- 
structed on  a  shoe  box  or  cigar  box  once 
you  understand  the  principle  of  the 
loom. 


Invention  Bag 

An  Exercise  in  Reuse  and 
Recycling 

Start  with  a  reused  bag  (paper  or 
plastic)  for  each  player.  Put  into  the 
bags  leftover  treasures  such  as  plastic 
spoons,  paper  or  styrofoam  cups,  paper 
tubes,  rubber  bands,  twist  ties,  paper 
clips,  drink  straws,  lengths  of  string  or 
yarn,  styrofoam  packing  peanuts, 
marbles,  metal  washers,  or  whatever 
you  have. 

All  players  should  also  have  access 
to  paper,  scissors,  tape,  glue  and  mark- 
ers. 

Depending  on  what  you  have,  each 
player  may  receive  a  different  assort- 
ment in  the  bag  or  all  may  receive  the 
same  items.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
use  the  materials  to  invent  (a)  some- 
thing creative  or  (b)  something  useful. 
Players  may  trade  items  with  one  an- 
other to  secure  more  of  a  particular 
item. 

Have  a  show  and  tell  to  let  each 
player  demonstrate  an  invention  or  tell 
the  title  of  an  artistic  creation. 

Time  Capsule 

Begin  now  to  prepare  for  a  time  cap- 
sule for  your  summer  program.  If  pos- 
sible plan  to  bury  the  capsule.  For  this 
you  could  use  a  metal  cannister  or  a 
large  plastic  jar  like  pickles  or  mayo 
comes  in  at  a  fast  food  restaurant.  Seal 
around  the  lid  with  waterproof  tape.  If 
it  is  not  possible  to  actually  bury  the 
capsule  and  dig  it  up  later,  bury  it  in  the 
director's  cabinet  where  it  can  be 
brought  to  light  at  the  appropriate  time 
next  year. 

Into  the  capsule  will  go  mementos  of 
this  summer's  activities  —  a  copy  of 
the  schedule  and  the  weekly  themes, 
photos,  handcraft  samples,  camp  news- 
paper and  other  special  things.  The 
buried  treasure  should  be  dug  up  next 
year  in  the  spring  with  a  proper  cer 
emony  to  generate  interest  in  next 
summer*s  program.  ^  Q  c^' 


Peanut  Butter 
Games 

Peanut  Butter  &  Jelly 

Using  two  balls  (beach,  nerf,  tennis) 
have  the  group  stand  in  a  circle.  Players 
pass  one  of  the  balls  (Peanut  Butter) 
around  the  circle.  To  make  things  sticky, 
the  second  ball  (Jelly)  is  tossed  from 
player  to  player  in  any  direction.  Play- 
ers must  keep  both  balls  moving  with- 
out stopping.  The  object  of  the  game  is 
for  the  M\y  to  catch  up  with  the  Peanut 
Butter.  When  one  player  catches  both 
balls,  everj'one  shouts  "Peanut  Butter 
and  Jelly!  "Then  everyone  starts  again, 
(from  the  Outrageous  Outdoor  Games 
Book). 

Peanut  Butter  Relay 

Divide  into  teams  of  5  or  6.  Have  a 
plate  of  peanut  butter  crackers  (one  for 
each  player)  on  a  table  set  up  10  feet 
away  from  each  group.  The  starting 
player  of  each  team  hops  on  one  foot  to 
the  table,  eats  a  peanut  butter  cracker, 
whistles,  and  then  hops  backwards  on 
two  feet  to  the  next  player  on  the  team. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  see  how 
long  it  takes  each  team  to  complete  all 
the  tasks.  If  possible,  give  each  team  a 
stopwatch.  Let  each  team  try  again  to 
see  if  they  can  beat  their  own  time. 
Each  team  that  can  beat  their  own  time 
gets  to  make  fruit  slushes  afterwards. 

Messy,  Messier,  Messiest 

A  race  with  food.  Spread  slices  of 
bread  liberally  with  peanut  butter  and 
other  slices  with  jelly.  Cut  into  quar- 
ters. Put  peanut  butter  quarters  on  one 
table  and  jelly  quarters  on  another.  The 
object  of  this  race  is  to  move  one  peanut 
butter  quarter  from  one  table  to  the 
other  and  make  a  peanut  butter  and 
jelly  sandwich,  using  only  your  mouth. 
Do  at  snack  time.  Each  person's  com- 
pleted sandwich  becomes  their  snack. 
(Avoid  setting  a  model  of  wasting  food 
by  using  it  as  play.)  d*) 


o 


o 
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CURRICULUM  CORNER 


Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday 


o 

EAT  YOUR 
MISTAKES 

Learn  to  use  a  cake 
decorator. 

Learn  to  make  carrot 

Make  a  pie  from  scratch. 

Make  radish  roses. 

Invent  a  super  sand- 

and celerv  curls. 

wich 

CAMP  SKILLS 
PRACTICE 

Practice  laying 

Learn  to  put  up  a 
tent  and  to  take  it 
down  and  store  it 
oroperly. 

Build  a  reflector 

Practice  rolling  a  neat 

Play  "I  am  going  to 

different  tvpes  of 

oven.    (Helps  for 

bedroll  with  blankets, 

camp  and  I  am  tak- 

fires such  as  teepee, 
basic  A  and  criss- 
cross. Restack 
wood  and  kindling 
when  you  finish. 

camp  skills  are  found 
xnThe  Outdoor  Book. 
See  p.  7) 

sheet  and  ground 
cloth  instead  of  a 
commercial  sleeping 

ing..."  Each  player 
repeats  the  list  and 
adds  one  more  appro- 
priate item. 

O 

CAREERS 
AND JOBS 

Tour  a  medical  facil- 

Invite a  representa- 

Get a  real  job  appli- 

Visit a  workplace  of 

Make  a  list  of  pos- 
sible interview  ques- 
tions and  then  role 
play  a  job  interview. 
What  would  you  look 
for  in  an  employee? 

ity.  Find  out  about 
jobs  there  -  hours, 
duties,  skills  re- 
quired. How  many 
need  no  medical 
training? 

tive  from  personnel 
at  Parks  &  Recreation 
to  tell  about  jobs  as 
well  as  education 
needed. 

cation  from  a  fast 
food  restaurant  and 
make  a  copy  for  each 
child.  What  skills  do 
you  still  need  to  learn 
in  school? 

interest.  Try  to  de- 
velop realistic  ideas 
of  what  the  jobs  en- 
tail. 

PEANUT  BUTTER 
AND JELLY 

Plav  peanut  butter 

While  blindfolded 

Plav  Peanut  Butter 

Make  peanut  butter. 

Plav  Messy.  Messier. 

relay.  (Seep.  4) 

have  kids  taste  and 

and  Jelly.  (See  d.  4) 

Grind  roasted  un- 
salted  peanuts  in  food 
grinder.  Mix  with 
softened  margarine 
and  salt  to  taste.  Su- 
per  Snacks,  p.  38. 
(See  p.  8) 

Messiest.  (Seep. 4) 

identify  different 
kinds  of  iellv  on 
bread  squares. 

O 

OUTDOORS              ENCODE IT 

Decipher  code  mes- 

Design a  logo  for 

Create  a  personal 

Make  a  block  print  of 

Design  vour  own 

sages  and  then  write 
some  using  a  simple 
code  such  as  a=  1 ,  b=2 
and  so  on.   Try  to 
invent  a  different 
code. 

your  summer  pro- 
gram and  put  it  on  T- 
shirts. 

crest  or  loeo  repre- 
senting a  personal 
goal  or  achieve- 
ment. 

your  personal  crest  or 
logo  and  put  it  on  sta- 
tionery and  name 
cards. 

vanity  license  plate. 

T  /  Organize 
p4  intramurals. 

Invite  a  water  safety 

Practice  orienteerine. 

Learn  first  aid.  Role 

Plan  a  wildflower 

instructor.  Do  some 
preventive  education 
even  if  you  have  no 
swim  program 

(See  The  Outdoor 
Book,  p.  7) 

-  1075 

play  situations.  (See 
Kids  to  the  Rescue,  p. 
8) 

-1  

hike.    Sketch  your 
finds  or  cake  a  photo. 
Do  not  pick  the  flow- 
ers. 
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Personnel 
Supervision 

by  Betsy  Shelsby 

The  process  of  supervision  has  sev- 
eral complenientary  goals.  The 
supervisor's  responsibilities  include: 

-  providing  encouragement  and  sup- 
port for  employees 

-  building  motivation 

-  increasing  the  mutuality  of  indi- 
vidual and  organizational  goals 

-  enhancingemployee'scompetence 
Very  few  employees  start  out  as  the 

"ideal  employee".  The  supervisor's  task 
is  to  get  the  employees  from  their  start- 
ing points  to  their  ideal  points.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  supervisors  need  to 
have  the  following  knowledge,  skills 
and  abilities: 

-  Supervisors  are  knowledgeable 
about  program  goals  (Why  are  we 
here?) 

-  Supervisors  are  aware  of  their 
organization's  philosophical  ori- 
entation toward  personnel  supervi- 
sion. 

-  Supervisors  are  knowledgeable 
about  appropriate  supervisory  tech- 
niques (observing  employee  per- 
formances and  documenting  them, 
meeting  with  employees,  identify 
ing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
providing  specific  recommenda 
tions  for  change,  and  following  up 
on  performance  issues). 

-  Supervisors  have  the  skills  and 
abilities  to  implement  appropriate 
supervisory  techniques. 

-  Supervisors  know  how  to  motivate 
employees. 

-  Supervisors  are  mentors  for  em 
ployees  —  guiding,  praising,  sug 
gesting,  and  functioning  as  a  re 
source. 

Identify  your  style. 

Use  the  statements  below  to  identify 
your  supervisory  style  and  then  con 
sider  any  changes  you  might  like  to 
make. 


•  Think  about  the  best  and  worst 
supervisor/leader  you  can  remember. 
List  the  characteristics  of  the  worst  and 
the  best  and  then  think  about  how  these 
experiences  have  influenced  your  style 
of  supervisioi\. 

•  Think  about  a  situation  in  which 
you  were  highly  motivated  and  effec- 
tive. Consider  the  reasons,  related  to 
the  nature  of  supervision,  that  you  think 
contribute  to  your  motivation  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

'  List  your  supei*visory  qualities  and 
techniques  (including  perceived 
strengths  and  weaknesses). 

►  Do  you  tend  to  supervise  the  way 
you  like  to  be  supervised,  or  do  you 
assume  that  other  people  have  different 
needs  and  motivations? 

•  What  do  you  see  as  the  most  impor- 
tant characteristic  of  an  effective  su- 
pervisory relationship? 

•  What  would  you  like  to  change 
about  your  supervisory  style? 


Very  few  employees  start 
out  as  the  ''ideal  employee''. 
The  supervisor's  tasl(  is  to 
get  the  employees  from 
their  starting  points  to  their 
ideal  points. 


8  Tips  for  How  to  Give 
Honest  and  Tactful 
Performance  Evaluations 

It  is  important  to  deliver  information 
about  inadequate  and  about  satisfac- 
tory staff  performance  in  a  concrete, 
informational  manner.  Information 
should  include  specific  incidents  and 
dates.  Comments  should  also  include 
specific  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment. This  can  be  accomplished  by: 

1.  Using  concrete  examples  with 
recommendations:  "I  observed  that 
you  have  some  problems  with  commu- 
nicating with  parents.  For  example. 


when  Mrs.  Smith  complained  about 
not  being  notified  about  the  field  trip, 
you  became  defensive  and  replied  that 
it  was  her  responsibility  to  keep  up  with 
the  program  activities."  "Other  ex- 
amples are. . "My  recommendations 
are  that ..." 

2.  Providing  timely  feedback.  Don't 
store  up  **trading  stamps"  and  weeks  or 
months  afterwards  lower  the  boom. 
Employees  need  to  know  immediately 
when  their  performances  are  inad- 
equate. The  same  principle  applies  to 
good  performances. 

3.  Keeping  it  brief.  If  there  are  10 
performance  deficient  ies,  prioritize  the 
critical  ones  and  save  the  less  crucial 
ones  for  the  near  future. 

4.  Focusing  on  the  effect  of  the 
behavior.  For  example^  you  might  say, 
'*I  notice  when  you  interrupt  the  chil- 
dren when  they  are  talking,  they  be- 
come distracted,"  rather  than  "Why  do 
you  always  interrupt  the  children  when 
they  are  talking?" 

5.  Addressing  only  the  behaviors 
that  are  possible  to  change. 

6.  Following  up  with  provisions  of 
ongoing  support  and  recommendations. 

7.  Setting  timelines  for  improve 
ment  and  scheduling  another  confer 
ence  to  document  and  evaluate  im 
provements  or  continued  deficiencies. 

8.  Stating  clearly  the  consequences 

of  failure  to  improve. 

Betsy  Shelsby  is  Training  Director  at 
the  Baltimore  City  Child  Care  Resource 
Center,  ^ 


Claro  Clmrry  said  "there 

should  be  a  minimum  of  at  least  two 
places  for  each  child  to  play  even  if 
every  child  is  playing  alone."  For  25 
children  that's  at  least  50  different 
places  for  them  to  choose  to  play,  (^fc 
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her  Resources 


Camp  Fire 

The  Outdoor  Book:  A  Guidebook  for 
Sharing  the  Experiences  of  Our  World 
All  you  need  to  know  for  overnight 
camping  —  gear  and  skills  and  plan- 
ning ahead,  menus,  cooking  pots,  fires 
and  alternatives,  bedrolls, orienteering, 
even  crafts  and  games  —  it's  all  in  the 
book! 

Available  from  Camp  Fire  Boys  and 
Girls,  4601  Madison  Avenue,  Kansas 
City  MO  64 11 2.  ($16.50 +  $4.00  ship- 
ping) 

Video  Series 

How  to  Talk  So  Kids  Will  Listen  and 

Listen  So  Kids  Will  Talk 

by  Adele  Faber  and  Elaine  Mazlish 

This  highly  acclaimed  series  pro- 
duced by  Kentucky  Educational  Tele- 
vision is  available  on  video  cassette  for 
individual  use  or  group  use.  The  series 
shows  a  group  of  parents,  over  a  six- 
week  period,  learning  communication 
skills  that  will  help  them  build  better 
relationships  with  their  children.  Each 
30-minute  session  includes  lively  dis- 
cussions, role  plays  and  short  scenes 
demonstrating  both  helpful  and 
unhelpful  methods  of  interacting  with 
children  of  all  ages.  Topics:  Helping 
Children  Deal  with  Their  Feelings, 
Engaging  Cooperation,  Alternatives  to 
Punishment,  Encouraging  Autonomy, 
Praise  and  Freeing  Children  from  Play- 
ing Roles. 

A  second  group  workshop  kit  for  6 
sessions  of  1  1/2  to  2  hours  each  is 
entitled  Siblings  Without  Rivalry.  The 
topics  in  that  series  are:  Helping  Sib- 
lings Deal  with  Their  Feelings  About 
Each  Other,  Keeping  Children  Sepa- 
rate and  Unequal,  Siblings  in  Roles, 
When  the  Kids  Fight,  and  Problem 
Solving. 

Both  workshop  kits  are  available  ei- 
ther as  an  audio  series  or  as  a  video 
series  and  may  include  workbooks  for 
participants  and  other  resources  as  well 


as  the  two  books  by  the  workshop  titles . 

For  information  on  both  workshop 
kits  conact:  Negotiation  Institute,  Inc., 
230Park  Avenue,  New  York  NY 
10169,(212)  986-5555. 

Play  News  -  FREE 

Free,  fun  and  informative  -  the  Pro- 
fessional Play  Leaders  Association- 
USA  (PPLA-USA)  newsletter  features 
articles  on  the  people,  products  and 
trends  of  play  and  play  leadership.  For 
a  FREE  subscription  write  to:  PPLA- 
USA,  PO  Box  161713,  Austin  TX 
78716. 

FREE  HighReach  Learning 
Catalog 

HighReach  Learning  Catalog  of 
Learning  Programs  for  Children  in- 
cludes **Melvin*s  Explorers  Club  — 
An  After  School  Enrichment  Program" 
with  ideas  for  creative  dramatics,  hands- 
on  type  activities  and  games.  Contact: 
800-729-9988. 

Have  you  come  across  a 
good  resource  lately? 

Have  you  recently  discovered  a  great 
new  book  for  use  in  school-age  care? 
School-Age  NOTES  would  be  inter- 


ested in  sharing  with  our  readers  your 
recommendations  for  resources  we 
should  be  aware  of  in  the  school-age 
field  —  whether  related  to  administra- 
tion, activities,  self-esteem  or  behavior 
management.  Drop  us  a  line  at  Box 
40205,  Nashville  TN  37204.  d*. 

CorrMtkms 

•  ElizabethHoywasauthorof  April's 
front  page  article.  Her  name  was  inad- 
vertently left  on  May*s  front  page  ar- 
ticle which  was  written  by  SAN  staff. 

•  From  1987  March/April  field  trip 
checklist  *'NEVER  leave  children  at- 
tended"  ???  (Good  thing  people  don't 
always  beUeve  everything  we  print!) 

->  Some  other  tips  from  that  field 
trip  checklist  we  thought  worth  reprint- 
ing (and  believing): 
*  DON'T  allow  kids  to: 

-  Climb  trees 

-  Wade  in  water 

-  Go  through  or  near  barbed  wire  fences 

-  Run  with  sticks 

-  Run  or  play  while  eating  (choking 
hazard) 

-  Walk  behind  horses  or  other  live- 
stock 

-  Throw  rocks 

47  Activity  Ideasarein 

this  issue.  Can  you  find  them  all?  <^ 
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Summer  Rey^urces 
from  School-Age 
«OTES 

In  the  May  issue  wc  listed  some  of  the 
books  that  answer  the  question  **which 
books  do  I  need  for  a  summer  program?" 
The  following  are  more  of  our  top  picks. 
Three  relate  to  child  and  youth  behavior 
and  guidance.  All  are  in  stock  and  available 
from  SAN. 

Prices  in  parentheses  are  the  special  dis- 
count prices  for  current  subscribers.  Ship- 
ping &  handling  must  be  added  to  each 
order. 

□  Stick  Up  For  Yourself!  -  Two  book 
set,  A  kid's  guide  and  a  teacher's  guide, 
that  offer  a  complete  course  on  lifeskills  for 
building  self-esteem  and  being  assertive  in 
positive,  meaningful  ways.  Encourages  an 
understanding  for  emotions  and  naming 
feelings  in  order  to  be  responsible  for  self, 
feelings  and  making  choices.  ''Every  kid*s 
guide  to  personal  power  and  self-esteem." 
"A  10-part  course  in  self-esteem  and 


assertiveness  for  kids  "  Summer  is  a  per- 
fect time  to  introduce  this  program  and 
these  skills. . ,  23.95  (20.95) 

□  Tribes  (A  process  for  social  develop- 
ment and  cooperative  learning)  -  A  sys- 
tem for  involving  school-agers  themselves 
in  creating  a  supportive  climate  to  plan 
activities,  enhance  self-esteem,  and  encour- 
age responsible  behavior,  Includes  120 
activities,  resource  list,  and  staff  tiaining 
resources.  Suitable  for  elementary  through 
junior  high.  Used  in  many  school-age  pro- 
grams across  the  country.  Ideal  for  use 
when  children  and  youth  are  together  all 
day  long...  19.95  (17.95) 

□  Please  Don't  Sit  on  the  Kids:  Alterna- 
tives to  Punitive  Discipline  by  Clare  Cherry 
-  Excellent  resource  for  in-service  training 
and  discussion  on  group  management  and 
individual  guidance  skills.  A  great  book  for 
quickly  training  new  summer  staff . . .  1 2.95 
(10.95) 

□  Kids  to  the  Rescue!  First  Aid  Tech- 
niques for  Kids  by  M  &  D.  Boelts  -  How 
to  help  and  what  to  do  until  help  arrives. 


Indexed  for  quick  reference  but  intended  as 
an  educational  tool,  this  book  presents  a 
situation  and  spells  out  the  appropriate 
emergency  response.  Put  a  copy  in  your 
first  aid  kit  but  also  include  it  in  your 
summer  programming.  Read  it  with  a  group, 
use  it  for  role  playing  or  develop  a  mini- 
class  or  club  for  older  children  and  youth ... 
7.95  (6.95) 

□  Super  Snacks  Revised  Edition  by  J. 
Warren  -  Seasonal  sugarless  snack  recipes 
for  young  children.  The  revised  edition 
includes  information  on  Child  and  Adull 
Care  Food  Program  (CACFP)  with  each 
qualifying  recipe.  15  pages  of  snacks  for 
summer,  including  strawberry  syrup,  peach 
crisp,  watermelon  popsicles,  and  more  ... 
6.95  (5.95)) 

Shipping  and  Handling  for  Books 

$  0-12  2.50 

$13-25  3.50 

$26-50   4.50 

$51-75  5.50 

Over  $75  add  8%  of  book  order 

Send  orders  to:  School-Age  NOTES,  PO 

Box  40205,  Nashville  TN  37204  <^ 
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Summer  Programs  for  Early  Adolescents 

What's  Working  this  Summer  by  Rich  Scofield 


Recently  1  mentioned  that  there  had 
been  a  higher  than  expected  failure 
rate  with  school-age  care  programs  for 
middle  school  children  and  youth  and 
other  early  adolescents  ages  10-15 
years  old.  The  following  are  two  pro- 
grams that  have  had  a  successful  start 
to  the  summer, 

A  Program  for  10-13  Year  Olds 

The  Play  Centers  in  the  Baltimore, 
Maryland  area  owned  and  operated  by 
Mona  Criswell  had  successfully  run 
their  16  school-age  centers  for  many 
years.  This  past  year  they  found  many 
parents  of  10-13  year  olds  very  con- 
cerned about  good,  interesting  summer 
care.  So  many  in  fact  that  when  they 
had  the  sign  up  they  had  to  split  it  into 
two  programs!  Each  has  about  60  chil- 
dren and  youth  enrolled  with  about  40 
attending  each  day.  (Because  of  family 
summer  vacations  and  special  family 
events  this  enrollment-attendance  dif- 
ference is  normal  in  summer  programs.) 

Sherry  Wicks  is  the  Director  of  the 
S.RLR.I.T.  program  (Summer  Pro- 
grams Influencing  Responsibility,  Ini- 
tiative, and  Togetherness).  She  ex- 
plained that  one  reason  the  sign  up  was 
so  successful  was  that  about  75%  of  the 
kids  were  "alums.**  Play  Centers  was 
able  to  draw  from  those  graduating 
from  their  other  centers  and  those  who 
normally  might  convince  their  parents 
that  "this  summer  they  were  too  old  to 
go  to  a  day  care  center."  She  estimates 
that  about  half  those  enrolled  are  kids 
who  wouldn't  have  gone  to  Play  Cen 
^"^^     ters  this  summer. 

It  surprises  no  one  in  our  field  that 
S.P.I.R.IT.'s  population  has  an  exces 
sive  number  of  boys.  One  of  whom  is 
E RJC already  6M"  tall.  


What's  Working  So  Far? 

Wicks  felt  there  were  several  reasons 
that  the  program  is  working  so  well 
besides  obviously  passing  the  first 
hurdle  of  sign-up. 

Getting  out  and  about  in  the  commu- 
nity at  least  3  times  a  week. 

•  Giving  options  to  the  kids  as  to  how 
the  day  will  go  and  what  they  will  do. 

•  Going  with  the  flow, 

•  Scheduling  time  for  hanging  out 

•  Signing  behavior  contracts.  These 
are  explained  as  being  like  a  contract 
you  sign  when  buying  a  car.  (For  young 
adolescents  the  "c"  word  obviously  gets 
their  attention.) 

•  Gearing  it  to  their  interests, 

•  Bringing  real  life  issues  to  the  pro- 
gram such  as  Drug  &  Alcohol  counsel- 
oi^. 

•  Electing  a  president  of  the  program 

who  can  sit  in  on  staff  meetings. 

For  more  information  contact  Sherry 
Wicks  after3:30EDTat410-661-6100. 

A  Program  for  12-15  Year  Olds 

The  Camp  on  Campus  Teen  Camp  of 
the  Vanderbilt  Child  Care  Center  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee  has  completed  its  first  week 
of  community  service  projects.  In  its 
first  year,  this  community  service  camp 
is  for  12-15  year-olds  whose  parents 
work  at  Vanderbilt  University  (includ- 
ing the  Hospital  -  a  total  pool  of  over 
10,000  employees). 

For  several  years  the  Child  Care  Cen 
ter,  which  serves  only  preschoolers 
during  the  school  year,  has  run  a  sue 
cessful  summer  camp  on  campus  for  5 
12  year-olds.  (This  year  they  have  80 
school-agers  "with  toijs  on  the  waiting 
list.")  lOdo 

(continued  on  page  2) 
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SAN  Resumes  Bulk 
Mail  Delivery  - 

Last  Chance  to  Correct 
Your  Address 

This  issue  is  the  last  one  to  be  sent  by 
first  class  mail.  With  the  August  issue 
School- Age  NOTES  goes  back  to  de- 
livery by  bulk  third  class  mail.  Since 
the  September  issue,  we  have  been 
using  first  class  mail  to  help  get  deliv- 
ery back  on  schedule.  Bulk  third  class 
means  your  mail  will  not  be  delivered  if 
your  zip  code  is  incorrect  or  another 
part  of  your  address  is  slightly  differ- 
ent. Also  third  class  mail  will  not  be 
forwarded  to  a  new  address. 

Carefully  check  your  address  now. 
If  any  part  is  incorrect,  notify  us  imme- 
diately at615-242-8464.  You  may  have 
been  receiving  your  issues  even  with  a 
slightly  incorrect  address  because  first 
class  mail  gets  full  attention  to  attempted 
delivery  and  gets  turwarded  to  new 
addresses.  This  will  not  happen  with 
the  August  issue.  ^ 

SAC  Funds 
Action  Alert 

Advocates  called  on  to  respond  to 
possible  non-funding  of  Federal  De- 
pendent Care  Block  Grant.  See  page  6 


PROGRAM  MODELS 


(continued  from  front  page) 

As  many  of  us  in  this  field  know, 
desperation  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

or  Vanderbilt^s  Child  Care  Director, 
Jacie  Dunkle,  having  a  13-year-old 
daughter  who  now  was  too  old  for 
regular  school-age  summer  care  was 
the  impetus  for  starting  a  teen  camp. 

Dunkle  says  they  started  slow  and 
small  this  year  to  ensure  success  and 
work  out  the  problems.  There  are  12 
youth  in  the  program  which  is  sched- 
uled for  four  one-week  sessions  alter- 
nating on/off  over  eight  weeks.  Youth 
care  ic,  different  and  families  can  more 
readily  accommodate  the  non-continu- 
ous care. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  teach 
the  youth  skills  for  earning  money, 
independence  skills,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  volunteerism  and  community 
service. 

The  week  just  completed  focused  on 
landscaping.  In  the  morning  they 
learned  about  landscape  design;  how  to 
cut  grass  and  take  care  of  a  lawn  mower; 
how  to  transplant  shrubs  and  set  up  a 
garden;  and  how  to  plant  trees. 

The  service  project  was  cutting  grass, 
trimming  lawns,  and  planting  trees, 
shrubs  and  a  garden  at  the  homes  of 
three  senior  citizens  who  couldn't  get 
out  to  do  it  themselves.  (They  were 
between  the  ages  of  85-91  years  old.) 

The  program  is  supported  through 
parent  fees.  University  in-kind  sup- 
port, donated  materials  and  special  dis- 
counts such  as  on  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  support  from  the  regular  school- 
age  summer  program.  Parent  fees  are 
$40  a  week  plus  both  the  parent  and 
youth  have  to  sign  up  for  the  VU  Rec 
reation  Center  at  $30  each  for  the  sum 
mer.  While  the  Rec  Center  plays  an 
important  role  in  program  activities, 
additionally  the  University  has  lent  the 
program  a  lO-bedroom  student  apart 
ment  as  their  home  base.  Dunkle  re- 
ports they  did  lock  all  the  bedrooms 
except  the  lower  level  to  "keep  an  eye 
on  things.*' 

While  initially  a  lot  of  parents  signed 
up  their  teens,  the  kids  didn't  want  to 


come.  Even  some  of  those  who  did 
come  were  reluctant  at  first  —  a  com- 
bination of  "the  cool  factor"  and  teens 
general  reluctance  to  be  in  new  social 
situations.  But  now  those  same  kids 
have  signed  up  for  tlie  other  weeks. 
Next  year  Dunkle  plans  to  get  picmre 
posters  up  showing  what  they  did  this 
summer.  She  says  akeady  word  of 
mouth  has  helped. 

Two  of  the  teens  enrolled  are  from 
the  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 
(ARC),  and  ARC  has  given  the  pro- 
gram an  assistant  to  help  with  the  physi- 
cally challenged  teens.  Dunkle  says 
having  the  extra  adult  really  helps  as 
there  is  only  one  adult  available  for  the 
12  youth  in  the  teen  camp. 

The  first  morning  everyone  was  try- 
ing to  get  past  the  awkwardness  of  the 
new  social  situation.  Everybody  was 
real  shy.  By  noon  they  had  all  accepted 
each  other  and  they  were  drawing  straws 
to  see  who  would  push  the  kids  in  the 
wheelchairs  over  to  the  Rec  Center. 

Each  week  has  a  different  focus  with 
a  different  community  service  project. 
Each  morning  they  pack  their  own 
lunches.  Everyday  after  lunch  they  go 
to  the  VU  Rec  Center  to  play  pool, 
racquetball,  swim,  etc.  They  have  even 
started  racquetball  tournaments.  Fri- 
day is  a  day  off  when  they  go  canoeing. 
And  they  will  be  the  leaders  for  a  canoe 
trip  the  regular  school-age  camp  is  plan- 
ning. 

What  are  the  Rules? 

♦Can't  bring  their  own  Walkman  ra- 
dios. (Radios  are  provided  for  them.) 
*No  hand  held  video  games. 
♦Can't  chew  gum.. 

♦Can't  leave  campus  without  parents' 
permission  but  can  go  places  on  cam- 
pus on  their  own. 

♦CAN  bring  own  books,  magazines, 
and  games.  This  helps  add  variety  to 
their  leisure  hours.  Also,  they  take  good 
care  of  their  own  equipment! 

What  Makes  It  Successful? 
•  CHOICES  -  The  teens  have  choices 
about  recreation  events,  choices  about 
their  schedule  and  choices  within  the 


community  service  project. 

•  CAMPUS  -  Being  on  campus  is  a  real 
plus.  There  is  lots  of  outdoor  shade  and 
things  to  do.  Also  being  on  the  Univer- 
sity camp^.   :  "cool." 

•  BEING  SEPARATE  from  the  5-12 
year-old  program  camp  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

While  having  the  unique  recognition 
of  being  an  employer  supported  sum- 
mer youth  program,  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Camp  on  Campus  for  the  school- 
age  field  comes  from  being  a  success- 
ful youth  program  bom  out  of  child 
care .  Jacie  Dunkle ,  Director  of  Vander- 
bilt  Child  Care  Center  can  be  contacted 
at  615-322-8074. 

NOTE:  According  to  Communication 
Briefings,  American  teenagers  are  vol- 
unteering at  the  same  rate  as  adults  and 
more  would  volunteer  if  asked.  Infor- 
mation about  examples  of  community 
service  projects  for  youth  is  in  the  guide 
Youth  Service:  A  Guidelfook  for  Devel- 
oping and  Operating  Effective  Pro- 
grams, $12.50  prepaid  from  Indepen- 
dent Sector,  1828  L  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20036.  We  have  not  seen 
this  guidebook  to  review  it. 
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Rules  of  Friendship 
:o  Avoid  Conflict 

School-age  children  have  their  own 
set  of  "rules  of  conduct"  regarding 
friendships.  The  aduh  caregiver  may 
not  always  be  aware  of  these  rules  and 
therefore  intrude  upon  this  extremely 
3ersonal  area  for  the  school-age  child. 
Awareness  of  these  rules  can  help  a 
caregiver  deal  with  behavior  that  some- 
times appears  to  be  unnecessary  or  over- 
reacting. 

An  article  in  the  April  1991  issue  of 
Growing  Child  Research  Review  ex- 
plores this  concept.  An  example  of 
what  an  adult  views  as  unnecessary 
might  be  a  child  who  is  usually  compli- 
ant reacting  aggressively  when  some- 
one cuts  in  line  and  separates  her  from 
her  best  friend.  While  the  adult  may 
feel  this  is  "overreacting,"  the  child 
feels  it  is  what  is  expected  in  order  to 
protect  the  friendship. 

School-age  children  have  deep  re- 
spect for  and  place  much  value  on  their 
friendships.  This  is  a  deeply  personal 
area  of  their  lives  and  one  of  the  few 
areas  they  are  free  to  explore  without 
constant  adult  interference.  Caregivers 
should  respect  the  importance  the 
friendships  hold  for  the  children.  Main- 
tain something  of  a  distance  while  the 
children  work  through  problems  and 
territorial  disputes.  Upon  closer  obser 
vation  you  will  realize  they  are  ad 
dressing  the  issues  through  their  own 
well-defmed  set  of  rules 

Often  the  first  reaction  of  a  caregiver 
when  a  child  bursts  into  tears  is  to  clear 
all  the  other  children  from  the  area.  The 
knee-jerk  reaction  actually  runs  counter 
to  the  codes  of  friendship  of  school -age 
children.  As  friends,  they  feel  it  is  their 
place  to  stay  by  his  side  and  express 
their  concern  for  him 

The  value  school-age  children  place 
on  friendship  is  a  lesson  many  adults 
could  releam  themselves.  An  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  friendship 
among  school-agers  can  help  adults  be 
more  effective  caregivers  and  foster  a 
nurturing  environment  for  all  relation 


ships  involved  in  the  program. 

TRAINING  IDEA 

Have  staff  share  examples  where  they 
have  seen  children  be  overly  protective 
of  each  other.  How  did  staff  react  to  it 
and  would  they  now  choose  to  react 
differently? 


Field  Trip 
Safety  Tips 

Upon  arriving  at  your  destination, 
avoid  herding  kids  in  parking  lots  or 
near  roads  by  parking  in  the  handi- 
capped parking  spaces  and  unloading 
the  kids  safely.  Then  leave  a  second 
caregiver  with  the  kids  and  park  the  bus 
in  a  regular  parking  space.  On  leaving 
the  area,  reverse  the  procedure  and 
park  and  load  the  kids  from  the  safety 
of  the  handicapped  parking  spaces. 

Always  keep  the  kids  within  your 
vision,  be  watchful  for  any  cul-de-sac 
that  may  attract  a  straying  child.  Walk 
slowly  on  the  stairs.  Frequent  water 
and  bathroom  stops  discourage  wan- 
dering. Always  use  partners  (separat- 
ing potential  problems)  and  make  the 
discipline  or  wandering  problem  your 
problem. 

In  parks,  always  fish  from  closed 
bridges  with  lines,  not  poles  and  using 
hooks  with  barb  cut  off  (theyMl  still 
catch  fish  but  catch  fewer  children). 
Keep  the  kids  away  from  the  banks  and 
never  near  deep  water.  In  organized 
playgrounds,  station  yourself  and  your 
co-worker  so  all  the  area  can  be  seen. 
Any  equipment  that  looks  too  danger- 
ous, make  off  limits  to  the  school- 
agers. 

Don '  t  under  or  overestimate  tlie  abil- 
ity of  your  kids;  both  can  be  dangerous. 
Go  early  in  the  day  and  preferably  not 
on  Monday  or  the  day  after  a  holiday  as 
children  are  tired.  Tired  children  have 
accidents  and  are  not  as  careful  as  they 
should  be,  even  in  familiar  environ- 
ments. 

Gently  drive  off  stray  dogs,  cats, 
squirrels,  etc.  Don't  let  kids  play  with 


GREEN  NOTES 

Green  Policies  Save  $ 

•  Put  up  large  wipe-off  memo  boards 
— one  for  parents,  one  for  staff — 
to  save  on  paper  usage.  (Save  more 
$  by  using  chalk  board)  Use  dif- 
ferent colors  for  each  message  to 
get  attention. 

Have  staff  maintain  their  own  cof- 
fee mugs  to  avoid  styrofoam  and 
paper  cups. 

•  Put  re-use/recycle  bin  next  to  pho- 
tocopier: one  for  clean  backs  that 
can  be  used  again;  one  for  two- 
sided  prints  to  be  saved  for  paper 
airplane  contests,  etc.;  one  for  pa- 
pers inappropriate  for  re-use  but 
can  be  saved  for  community  re- 
cycle efforts. 

Make  sure  all  staff  know  how  to 
correctly  use  photocopier  to  avoid 
wasting  paper  on  mistakes. 
Implement  regular  air  condition- 
ing and  heating  energy  checks  for 
leaking  window  and  door  seals. 
Use  sun  film  over  windows  or 
reflective  or  sun  film  shades  to 
reduce  cooling  costs. 
Establish  a  parent  and  child  green 
committee  to  investigate  other 
ways  to  be  green  and  save  $. 


unknown  animals.  Even  if  the  owner  of 
the  animal  is  present  and  assures  you 
the  animal  is  safe,  respectfully  request 
that  the  kids  not  play  with  the  animal. 

In  warm  weather  always  carry  lots  of 
water  and  offer  it  frequently. 

Reprinted  from  SAN  March!  April  1987  is- 
sue. Original  source  -  Children's  World 
Staff  Newsletter. 


35  Activity  Ideas 

The  minimum  number  of  Activity  Ideas 
in  this  issue  is  35. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Play  This 
Magic  Trick 

(Maintaining  Skills) 

Tell  someone  you  can  guess  their  age 
and  birth  montli.  How?  Use  this  for- 
mula.  They  take  their  birth  month  x  2  + 
5  X  50  +  their  age.  They  give  you  the 
total.  You  subtract  250.  The  first  num- 
ber you  get  is  the  birth  month  and  the 
second  is  their  age. 

Example:  10  (Oct)  x  2  =  20  +  5  =  25 
x50=  1250  +  6=  1256.  1256-250  = 
1006  (Oct/6  yrs). 

Example:  5  (May)  x2  =  10  +  5  =  15 
x50  =  750+  10  =  760. 760-250  =  510 
(May/age  10). 


Color  Changer 

(Science) 


Dunk  Raisins 

(Science  indoors) 

To  a  tall,  clear  container  of  water, 
add  a  handful  of  raisins,  2  T  of  vinegar, 
and  1 T  of  soda.  Do  not  stir.  Bubbles  of 
C02  will  form  on  the  raisins,  causing 
them  to  rise.  At  the  surface  the  bubbles 
will  disappear  and  the  raisins  will  sink 
again.  From  Mudpies  to  Magnets  (p. 
92),  available  from  School- Age  NOTES 
for  $12.95  (1 1.95  for  subscribers)  plus 
2.50  s&h.  <^ 


Make  An 
Insulated  Box 

(Science  Outdoors) 


Draw  three  concentric  circles,  the 
largest  3  1/2  inches  in  diameter.  Divide 
the  circles  into  6  equal  parts.  Color  the 
six  parts  of  the  outer  circle  alternately 
red  and  yellow.  Color  the  six  parts  of 
the  middle  circle  alternately  yellow  and 
blue.  Color  the  6  parts  of  the  inside 
circle  alternately  blue  and  red.  Cut  out 
the  circle  and  paste  it  on  light  card- 
board. On  the  center  circle,  make  two 
holes  like  the  two  holes  in  the  center  of 
a  button.  (See  illustration.)  Thread  a 
piece  of  string  2'  long  through  the  holes 
and  tie  the  ends  to  make  a  complete 
circle  of  string.  Center  the  "button"  on 
the  string  to  get  your  spinner  started.  As 
the  string  twists  and  untwists  and 
retwists  in  a  regular  rhythm,  your  spin- 
ner will  go  around  faster  and  faster. 
Watch  the  colors.  Gee  Wiz  (pp.  67-68), 
available  from  School-Age  NOTES, 
$8.95  (7.95  for  subscribers)  plus  2.50 

s&h. 


Make  your  own  cooler.  It  really 
works!  Put  six  inches  of  newspaper  in 
the  bottom  of  a  large  cardboard  box 
with  a  lid.  Place  a  smaller  box  inside 
Stuff  newspaper  between  the  sides  of 
the  two  boxes  so  that  the  smaller  box  is 
surrounded  by  newspaper.  Line  the  in- 
side of  the  small  box  with  aluminum 
foil.  Place  a  container  of  lemonade  and 
a  baggie  full  of  ice  inside  the  small  box. 
Put  a  lid  on  the  small  box.  Add  more 
newspaper  on  top  and  close  the  lid  of 
the  large  box.  Wait  until  lunchtime  or 
snacktime  before  opening  your  insu- 
lated box. 

NOTE:  If  you  want  a  scientific  "con- 
trol" prepare  a  box  identical  to  the 
smaller  box,  lined  with  aluminum  foil 
and  with  a  container  of  lemonade  and  a 
baggie  full  of  ice.  Put  a  lid  on  the  box, 
but  do  not  insulate  the  control  box  with 
the  newspaper  or  with  the  larger  box. 
Compare  the  results  when  the  boxes 
are  opened.  (Mudpies  to  Magnets,  p. 
113). 


Alphabet  Race 

(Maintaining  Skiiis) 

Two  teams,  each  with  a  full  set  of 
alphabet  cards  face  up  on  a  table. 

Each  team  lines  up  in  single  file.  The 
leader  calls  out  a  word  to  be  spelled  (no 
double  letters).  The  first  player  of  each 
team  runs  to  that  team's  own  table, 
picks  up  the  first  letter  and  hold  it  up. 
The  second  player  then  nms  to  pick  up 
and  hold  up  the  second  letter  and  so  on. 
The  first  team  finished  wins  a  point. 
The  game  is  over  when  one  team  has 
won  a  predetermined  number  of  points. 

Since  words  may  be  different  lengths, 
players  return  to  the  end  of  the  line  after 
each  word  is  spelled. 

VARIATION:  Each  team  may  put 
the  alphabet  in  order,  but  they  will  have 
to  lay  the  cards  down  or  run  out  pf 
players. 

This  game  is  from  Games  We  Should 
Play  In  School  by  Frank  Aycox.  <*b 


Make  A  Pinwheel 


You  will  need  a  5"  square  of  con- 
struction paper,  a  new  pencil  with  an 
eraser,  and  a  straight  pin. 

Fold  the  paper  along  both  diagonals. 
From  each  comer  cut  along  the  diago- 
nal toward  the  center  but  stopping  3/4" 
short  of  the  center.  Four  blades  will  be 
formed.  Fold  the  right-hand  comer  of 
each  blade  toward  the  center  and  over- 
lap the  rips  enough  to  secure  all  four 
with  one  sft-aight  pin  through  the  blade 
tips  and  into  the  side  of  the  pencil 
eraser.  The  pencil  will  be  the  stick  to 
hold  it  by. 
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


o 


a 
o 

o 
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Start  a  Friends  of  the 
Earth  Club.  Decide 
on  membership  cri- 
teria. Make  member- 
ship card  with  logo. 
Choose  a  service 
project. 


Reusables:  Glue 
string  on  a  can  to 
make  a  rolling  de- 
sign. Print  on  card- 
board or  newspapers. 


Adopt  a  favorite  tree. 
Make  a  book  about  it. 
Include  drawing  or 
photo,  leaf  print,  seed 
print,  bark  rubbing. 


Write  a  poem  about 
your  tree  or  make  up 
a  song. 


Make  sawdust  mod- 
eling clay.  Mix  thor- 
oughly: 
2  c.  sawdust 
1  c.  flour 
water  to  moisten 


U 

CO 
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o 
>^ 
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Leam  to  use  a 
cooky  press. 


Make  homemade 
icemilk  or  frozen 
yogurt. 


Make  Knox  Blox  or 
Jigglers. 


Learn  to  prepare 
fresh  pineapple  or 
green  coconut. 


Leam  to  make  torti- 
llas. 


H 

o 


Parks  &  Recreation 
may  have  a  patch  pro- 
gram for  children  or 
may  be  able  to  sug- 
gest a  beautification 
or  conservation 
project  for  you. 


Check  with  Food 
Bank/Emergency 
Food  Programs. 
Some  use  volunteers 
to  sort  food.  Ask  for 
a  project  or  work  day 
you  could  do. 


z 

< 

H 
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Provide  scales,  ther- 
mometers, yard 
sticks,  measuring 
tapes.  Measure  ev- 
erything. Compare 
metric  measures. 


Play  amagrams, 
scrabble  or  domi- 
noes. 


Ask  your  school  for  a 
project  to  do  during 
summer  —  pick  up 
litter,  water  shrubs, 
raise  and  lower  flag 
daily,  clean  out  lock- 
ers ... 


A  Children's  Hospi- 
tal or  hospital  hospi- 
tality house,  or  a 
Nursing  Home,  may 
have  a  project  for  you. 


There  may  be  an  eld- 
erly citizen  you  could 
adopt  for  the  sum- 
mer. Help  with  yard 
work,  run  errands, 
help  as  needed. 


Invent  a  crossword 
puzzle. 


Mount  a  city  map  on 
the  bulletin  board. 
Let  each  child  put  a 
push  pin  where  their 
home  is.  Give  staff  a 
different  color. 


Play  the  magic  trick 
(on  p.  4)  to  guess  the 
age  and  birth  month. 
Try  to  figure  out  why 
it  works. 


u 
z 
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Provide  a  magnet  and 
several  objects  to 
pick  up  with  it.  Mag- 
netize one  of  those 
objects  also. 


Run  a  plastic  comb 
through  your  hair 
several  times.  Pick 
up  small  pieces  of 
paper  with  it  (static 
electricity). 


Dunk  Raisins. 
(See  p.  4) 


Make  an  insulated 
box.  (See  p.  4). 


Make  a  color 
changer.  (See  p.  4). 
Experiment  with  dif- 
ferent color  combi- 
nations. What  makes 
it  work? 


Look  at  pictures;  then 
construct  a  castle  of 
cardboard  boxes  and 
tape — the  bigger  the 
fc  tter.  Make  tunnels, 
turrets  and  secret 
rooms.  {Take  Part 
Art,  pp.  122-3) 


Provide  mural  paper, 
large  boxes  and  art 
supplies.  Divide  into 
teams  of  3-5.  Each 
team  will  invent  a 
camouflage  to  hide 
themselves.  {Take 
Part  Art,  pp.  60-1) 


Make  a  toss  board 
from  plywood  or  a 
large  carton.  Drawand 
paint  an  animal  shape 
with  cut-outs  for  use 
with  tennis  balls  or 
bean  bags.  {Creative 
Play  Areas,  p.  33) 


Make  a  life-size 
scarecrow  or  human- 
oid  by  stuffing  old 
clothes.  Use  a  paper 
bag,  pillow  case  or 
pantyhose  for  the 
head. 


Make  inkblot  pic- 
tures using  once- 
folded  8  1/2x11 
sheets  of  newsprint, 
and  poster  paint  in  a 
squirt  bottle. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  NOTES 


Washington  Notes 

by  Charles  Pekow 

Charles  Pekow  is  the  Editor  of  "Day 
Care  USA"  This  report  was  written  es- 
pecially for  SAN  readers. 
SAC  Funding  Limbo 

In  a  year  of  uncertainty  about  federal 
spending,  Congress  ducked  its  first  chance 
to  show  some  support.  Congress  adopted 
a  federal  budget  for  FY  93,  but  unlike  in 
previous  years,  it  left  out  any  references 
encouraging  appropriations  conunittees 
to  maintain  or  increase  funding  for  pro- 
grams relating  to  school-age  care. 

Because  it  was  running  out  of  time,  the 
House-Senate  budget  conference  gave 
up  on  negotiating  many  matters  ard  de- 
liberately agreed  to  a  vague  document. 
The  conference  dropped  several  provi- 
sions in  budget  the  House  had  previously 
passed. 

Dropped  was:  -Increasing  the  Child 
Care  &  Development  Block  Grant  by 
$25  million  to  $850  million.  -Allowing 
a  $300  million  increase  in  the  Social 
Services  Block  Grant  to  $3.1  billion  (if 
Congress  enacts  pending  legislation  al- 
lowing said  increase). 
Public  Housing  SAC 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Banking,  Fi- 
nance &  Urban  Affairs  Committee  ap- 
proved the  Housing  &  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1992,  which  would 
expand  the  Early  Chiltihood  Demo  project 
for  public  &  Indian  housing.  The  bill 
reauthorizes  a  program  to  start  school- 
age  and  preschool  programs  for  resi- 
dents. $20  million  would  be  earmarked 
for  public  housing  and  $10  million  for 
Indian  housing. 
CCDBG  Final  Regulations 

Don't  hold  your  breath  waiting  for  the 
final  regs  to  come  out  for  the  new  federal 
programs.  One  reason  after  another  has 
kept  the  Administration  on  Children  & 
Families  from  issuing  final  regs  for  the 
Child  Care  &  Development  Block  Grant 
and  At-Risk  Child  Care  program.  And 
the  snags  seems  likely  to  continue. 

First  of  all,  the  bureaucrats  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Q  haven't  decided  for  themselves  if  they 
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want  to  change  the  most  controversial 
provisions.  One  key  issue  is  whether  to 
allow  more  funds  to  be  used  for  adminis- 
tration, quality  and  availability.  The  pro- 
posed and  interim  regs  say  that  at  least 
90%  of  the  75%  set-aside  for  subsidies 
and  quality  improvement  activities  in  the 
block  grant  must  be  spent  on  tuition.  The 
rule  says  that  states  can  get  waivers  down 
to  85%  in  the  first  two  years,  but  the  first 
two  years  will  probably  be  over  by  time 
the  final  rule  gets  out. 

Another  unresolved  issue  is  whether 
states  can  enforce  their  strongest  regs  for 
providers  getting  At-Risk  funds.  ACF's 
interim  reg  says  that  if  states  maintain 
tougher  regs  for  providers  getting  public 
funds  than  they  do  for  other  providers, 
they  can't  apply  the  stronger  standards 
to  programs  whose  only  public  support  is 
At-Risk  funds.  Officials  are  also  consid- 
ering toning  down  language  insuring  that 
parents  be  free  to  choose  sectarian  care. 

One  factor  holding  up  the  release  is  the 
moratorium  on  federal  regs  President 
George  Bush  announced  in  January  and 
extended  through  August.  The  morato- 
rium says  that  no  federal  agency  can 
issue  any  rules  that  would  inhibit  busi- 
ness activity .  ACF  officials  say  they  don't 
know  if  these  regs  would  fall  under  that 
category  but  are  acting  as  if  they  would. 

Another  factor  is  constant  staff  changes. 
ACFCommissioner  Wade  Horn  is  await- 
ing Senate  confirmation  to  another  fed 
eral  job  dealing  with  dvug  abuse.  If  he  is 
confirmed,  it  will  probably  be  too  close 
to  the  election  to  install  a  permanent 
replacement  thvs  year.  And  a  new  chief 
—  and  possibly  a  whole  new  presidential 
administration  —  will  certainly  want  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  regs  before  final- 
izing them.  When  HHS  finishes  writing 
the  regs,  it  will  have  to  send  them  over  to 
the  office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
review  before  releasing  them.  0MB  won't 
hesitate  to  demand  changes.  And  staff 
changes  atOMB  since  the  proposed  rules 
were  sent  there  mean  that  the  final  rules 
may  get  a  completely  different  reception 
than  the  proposed  ones  did. 
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SAC  Funds 
Action  Alert 

^^We  would  like  full  authorization  of 
the  Federal  Dependent  Care  Block 
Grant  for  fiscal  year  *93.  It  does  not 
duplicate  other  child  care  programs 
and  has  been  successful  in  creating 
child  care  options  for  latchkey  chil- 
dren and  youth/' 

This  was  the  message  advocates  were 
asked  to  send  to  Congress. 

The  National  School-Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  (NS  ACC  A)  Public  Policy  com- 
mittee met  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  June. 
The  committee  visited  key  members  of 
Congress  to  promote  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Federal  Dependent  Care  Block 
Grant  This  has  been  considered  in  jeop- 
ardy because  President  Bush  had  zeroed 
it  out  of  his  budget  and  some  Congress 
members  might  consider  school-age  "al- 
ready taken  care  of  in  the  new  Child 
Care  &  Development  Block  Grant.  The 
NS  ACC  A  committee  found  that  the  vote 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee would  most  likely  take  place  be- 
fore the  4th  of  July  holiday. 

An  Action  Alert  letter  was  drafted  by 
NS  ACC  A.  School- Age  NOTES  donated 
the  postage,  printing  and  labor  to  roll  out 
a  national  alert  to  250  school-age  care 
advocates. 

If  you  did  not  receive  such  an  alert  and 
are  interested  in  being  active  in  public 
policy  issues,  call  615-242-8464  right 
away  to  be  put  on  the  mailing  list.  This  is 
especially  important  if  the  DCBG  vote 
has  not  been  taken  yet  by  time  you  read 
this.  Tliere  have  been  some  predictions 
that  the  vote  won '  t  take  place  for  awhile.  <^ 

NSACCA  Correction 

In  the  June  issue  of  SAN  we  told  you  to 
contact  Vince  Vento  if  you  have  an  inter- 
est in  joining  the  National  School-Age 
Child  Care  Alliance  (NSACCA).  Dr. 
Vento  has  a  new  phone  number:  (314) 
938-4679.  The  address  remains 
Rockwood  School  District,  1 1 1 E.  North 
St.,  Eureka  MO  63025. 
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RESOURCES 


Order  Now  and 
Save  $ 

The  publisher  has  gone  up  on  the  prices 
for  the  following  books.  To  help  you 
get  ready  for  fall,  we  are  keeping  the 
current  subscriber  discount  prices  in 
effect  until  August  3 1 . 

Newspaper  Theater  -  Creative  dra- 
matics for  your  after  school  program! 
Dozens  of  ideas  and  directions  to  help 
you  turn  piles  of  newspapers  into  cos- 
tumes, props,  and  scenery  —  from 
Robin  Hood  hats  and  Prussian  helmets 
to  swords,  trees  and  rain  curtains. 
New  List  price  8.95 
Current  Discount  6.95 

Creative  Art  for  the  Developing  Child 

by  Clare  Cherry  -  A  comprehensive 
handbook  on  art  tools,  materials,  and 
methods.  Chock  full  of  specific  art 
projects  and  how  to  do  them.  Preschool 
oriented,  but  suitable  for  all  ages.  Great 
for  art  interest  centers  for  school-agers. 
Should  be  on  all  SAC  resource  shelves. 
337  pages. 

New  List  price  14.95 
Current  Discount  12.95 

Creative  Piay  for  the  Developing 
Child  by  Clare  Cherry  -  Play  and  the 
natural  interests  of  school-agers  are  the 
core  of  a  quality  school-age  program. 
This  excellent  resource  on  the  preschool 
curriculum/environment  can  be  gener- 
alized to  school-age.  260  pages. 
New  List  price  14.95 
Current  Discount  12.95 

Beyond  Winning  -  40  fun  games  for 
athletes  and  non-athletes.  Field  tested. 
Emphasis  on  creativity  and  teamwork. 
Strategies  for  reducing  sports  fears  and 
aggressiveness. 
New  List  price  8.95 
Current  Discount  6.95 

Great  Games  to  Play  with  Groups 

70  fun-filled  games  for  all  ages  from 
attend  the  world.  All  size  groups. 
Tested  action  games,  movement  games, 
and  more. 

New  List  price  8.95 
Current  Discount  6.95   


Native  American  Crafts  -  Crafts  for 

everyday  use,  ceremonial  crafts,  games 

and  cooking. 

New  List  price  9.95 

Current  Discount  7.95 

Trash  Artists  -  Good  for  new  pro- 
grams or  anyone  setting  up  an  arts  and 
crafts  area.  Lots  of  activities  all  using 
recycled,  scrounged  materials. 
New  List  price  9.95 
Current  Discount  7.95 

Shipping  and  Handling  for  Books 

$  0-12  2.50 

$13-25  3.50 

$26-50  4.50 

$51-75  5.50 

Over  $75  add  8%  of  book  order 

Send  orders  to:  School-Age  NOTES, 
POBox40205,NashvilleTN  37204  <^ 


Grab  Bag  of 
Back  Issues 

How  complete  is  your  School-Age 
NOTES  library?  We  are  having  a  yard 
sale  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  add  to 
your  collection  of  back  issues  of  School- 
Age  NOTES. 

SPECIAL  OFFER: 
A  Grab  Bag  of  Back  Issues 
18  Issues  (3  years)  for  $29.00 
(From  Sept/Oct  '80  to  July/Aug  '88) 

OR  By  Volume: 

Volume  9  (Sept/Oct  '88  -  July/Aug  '89) 
6  of  6  issues  for  $12.00 

Volume  10  (Sept/Oct  '89  -  July/Aug  '90) 
6  of  6  issues  for  $12.00 

Volume  11  (Sept/Oct  '90  -  July/Aug  '91) 
6  of  6  issues  for  $12.00 

SAVE$ 

All  3  Back  Volumes  plus  Grab  Bag 

(total  of  36  issues) 
$60 

Plus  Free  Shippuig  On  All 
Back  hsot  Orders 
TN  Residents  Add  Sales  Tax  iMd 


School-Agers 
Receive  National 
Award  for 
Volunteer  Woric 

The  American  Institute  for  Public 
Service  has  announced  the  winners  of 
the  1 992  Jefferson  Award  for  outstand- 
ing volunteer  work,  hicluded  among 
such  notables  as  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  Eimice  Shriver  are  two  school- 
agers  —  April  Davis  from  Delphos, 
Kansas,  who  has  volunteered  at  a  nurs- 
ing home  before  and  after  school  for  2 
years,  and  Van  Goodall  from  Mt.  Juliet, 
Tennessee,  who  earns  money  recycling 
and  donates  it  to  Toys-for-Tots  and 
fruit  baskets  for  the  elderly, 
See  p.  5  for  community  service  ideas. 

Summer  Reading 
15  Minutes  a  Day 

USA  Today  reports  that  kids  who  do 
not  read  during  the  summer  "dro^  oack 
at  least  six  months,"  quoting  Bemice 
CuUinan,  author  of  Read  to  Me:  Rais- 
ing Kids  Who  Love  to  Read,  No  re- 
search is  cited  but  also  quoted  Eliza- 
beth Segal,  For  Reading  Out  Loud!, 
that  kids  who  read  aF  little  as  15  min- 
utes a  day  can  advance  their  reading 
level  by  up  to  5  months.  Their  advice 
is  to  make  reading  materials  avail- 
able everywhere,  and  possibly  read  a 
first  cLapter  aloud  to  whet  an  inter-* 
est 

Recreational  reading  in  school-age 
programs  need  not  be  at  the  highest 
reading  level  the  child  has  achieved  in 
order  to  be  enjoyable  and  of  value 
Keep  a  variety  of  good  books  available. 
Rest  time  after  lunch  is  a  good  time  to 
encourage  free  reading  as  is  the  first 
half  hour  the  program  opens  and  the 
last  half  hour  before  closing.  It  still 
needs  to  be  a  choice  -  not  mandatory 
Our  job  is  to  get  the  materials  and 
books  that  will  make  it  as  interesting  as 
possible.  ^ 
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Exchange  to 
Publish  Special 
SAC  Issue 

Child  Care  Information  Exchange,  the 
most  widely  recognized  and  respected 
magazine  for  child  care  directors,  will 
publish  a  special  issue  on  school-age  care 
for  its  November/Tecember  issue.  Roger 
Neugebauer,  pubLsher  and  editor,  told 
SAN  that  both  national  SAC  leaders  and 
random  members  of  the  National  School- 
Age  Child  Care  Alliance  will  be  sur- 
veyed about  trends  in  the  field,  issues, 
and  solutions. 

Exchange  offers  practical  ideas  on  mar- 
keting programs;  supervising,  evaluat- 
ing,  motivating,  and  training  staff;  lead- 
ership; ftmdraising;  curriculum  planning; 
health  and  safety;  and  trends  and  news  in 
the  field  of  child  care. 

Yes,  this  is  a  valuable  resource  for 
school-age  programs  even  though  it  may 
not  always  address  them  specifically. 
The  reprints  of  related  articles  are  great. 
A  one  year  subscription  (six  issues)  is 


$35.  For  a  free  sample  magazine  and 
information  about  reprints  and  back 
issues  call  (800)  221-2864.  ^ 

Multicultural 
Trainer's  Guide 

ThQhookROOTS& WINGS  has  gained 
wide  acclaim  in  a  short  while  as  an  au- 
thoritative source  on  "Affirming  Culture 
in  Early  Childhood  Programs" — its  sub- 
title. Now  a  companion  book  for  trainer '  s 
has  just  been  published.  DEVELOPING 
ROOTS  &  WINGS:  A  Trainer  s  Guide  to 
Affirming  Culture  in  Early  Childhood 
Programs  byStacey  York,  author  of  the 
original  text. 

It  includes  1 1  complete,  3-hour  train- 
ing sessions,  suitable  for  a  workshop 
series  or  3-credit  course;  over  170  train- 
ing activities;  50  hands-on,  ready  to  re- 
produce and  use  handouts;  plus  tips,  tech- 
niques and  insights  to  prepare  the  trainer 
for  some  of  the  difficult,  sure-to-arise 
situations. 

Sessions  include:  *The  Do*s  and  Ta- 
boos of  Implementing  Multicultural  Edu- 


cation;" Planning  the  Curriculum;  Simple 
Activities  that  Teach  Muhicultural 
Awareness;  A  Child's  Perspective  of 
Race.  The  original  text  is  needed  to  use 
the  training  guide. 

Both  books  are  available  from  School- 
Age  NOTES.  The  Trainer's  Guide  is 
$24.95  ($21.95  for  subscribers)  and  the 
original  text  is  $22.95  ($20.95  for  sub- 
scribers) see  top  of  page  7  column  two  for 
shipping  and  handling  charges.  <^ 

An  infant  Boole??? 

Character  Development:  Encouraging 
Self 'Esteem  &  Self-Discipline  in  Infants, 
Toddlers,  &  Two-Year-Olds  byPoUy 
Greenberg  published  by  NAEYC,  1834 
Connecticut  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC 
20009, 197  pages  $8  prepaid. 

Why  is  SAN  promoting  an  infant  book? 
Because  this  is  the  best  book  on  the 
interplay  of  relationships,  society,  envi- 
ronment, and  child  development  that 
we've  seen.  What  it  says  often  applies  to 
children  of  all  ages.  A  true  delight  to 
read.  "Let  the  little  one  lead;  fit  into  the 
activity  as  a  follower."  d*> 
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One's  experiences  in  school-age  care  range 
I'm  an  emotional  kind  of  person.  1 
always  have  been  and  I'm  sure  I  always 
will  be. 

As  a  director  tor  a  school-age  pro- 
gram, my  awareness  of  my  emotional 
self  has  grown.  I  have  held  this  position 
for  seven  months,  but  in  that  time.  1 
,have  had  many  interactions  with  chil- 
dren. Being  faced  with  situations  thai 
directly  relate  to  my  own  childhood,  1 
have  become  more  aware  of  how  I  react 
lo  children  and  how  they  m^y  perceive 
me. 

My  everyday  interactions  with  chil- 
dren bring  about  emotions  in  me  rang- 
ing from  tender  nostalgia  to  hurt  and 
pain.  I  see  a  little  bit  of  myself  in  all  the 
children  1  work  with.  When  a  child  is 
feeling  sad,  a  part  of  me  feels  sad,  too. 
When  a  child  is  worried,  so  am  I.  Scared 
kids  bring  out  a  fear  inside  me. 

About  two  months  ago,  1  realized  that 
the  emotions  I  had  been  experiencing 
were  in  great  part  the  emotions  of  the 


across  the  breadth  of  emotions. 
little  kid  inside  of  me.  And  that  little  kid 
in  me  was  relating  to  all  the  little  kids 
around  me.  They  call  this  empathy 
don't  they?  Well.  1  call  it  draining!  By 
the  end  of  the  day  I  was  just  plain 
bushed.  But  1  kept  going  to  work  each 
and  every  day.  Something  real  about 
the  nature  of  children  (and  humans) 
kept  drawing  me  back.  Besides.  1  was 
havine  fun. 


My  everyday  interactions 
with  children  bring  about 
emotions  in  me  ranging  from 
tender  nostalgia  to  hurt  and 
pain. 
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Forquite  some  time  I  could  not  figure 
out  what  those  real  aspects  of  a  child's 
nature  were.  One  day .  though,  it  dawned 
/  continued  on  pcific  2 ) 
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School-Age  Funds 
SAC-1  Bush-0 

The  Dependent  Care  Block  Grant 
cleared  the  first  hurdle  in  getting  past 
President  Bush's  budget  which  zeroed 
out  the  DCBG.  In  mid-July  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  Appropria- 
tions Committee  approved  maintain- 
ing the  S 1 3  million  funding  level.  This 
is  the  same  as  last  year's  budget  BUT 
all  appropriations  were  finally  cut  1  %  - 
SI 30.000  for  the  DCBG. 

The  DCBG  has  been  the  main  source 
of  SAC  technical  assistance  money  for 
states  for  conferences,  training,  start- 
up funds  etc. 

The  new  Child  Care  and  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  had  a  S25  million 
increase  to  S850  million.  With  the  19{ 
cut  it  will  be  $842  million. 

The  new  CCDBG  will  benefit  all 
child  care,  however,  the  DCBG  has 
been  the  main  source  of  impetus  for  the 
school-age  care  field  and  the  resource 
and  referral  field.  It  is  important  that 
the  DCBG  is  not  dropped  because  their 
is  no  guarantee  that  states  will  pick-up 
similar  SAC  activities  through  the 
CCDBG. 

Next  hurdle  is  the  Senate  which  will 
begin  to  w^ork  on  their  bill  in  Septem- 
ber. 

ACTION  NEEDED  See  page  2 


ADVOCATE  NOTES 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 
on  me.  It  was  so  obvious  that  I  had 
overlooked  it.  The  most  beautiful  and 
endearing  quality  of  children  is  that 
they  are  so  dam  honest  about  how  they 
are  feeling  and  what  they  are  thinking. 

Tm  sure  that  as  a  child  I,  too,  had 
these  same  qualities,  but  as  I  grew 
older,  they  seemed  to  fade  away.  Some- 
where along  the  path  of  life  I  was  taught 
to  mask  my  feelings  and  not  to  tell 
others  how  I  felt.  I  think  this  may  be 
typical  of  the  male  gender  as  our  pre- 
scribed role  tells  us  to  be  strong  and 
courageous.  Past  adolescence,  if  a  male 
is  emotional  and  sensitive,  he  is  labeled 
a  "sissy*'.  Well,  to  this  I  say  phooey!! 

If  being  able  to  express  my  emotions 
—  be  it  happiness,  anger,  sadness  or 
fear  —  is  being  a  sissy,  then  I  am  the 
biggest  one  alive.  I  have  always  had 
these  qualities  within  me,  but  at  some 
point,  I  lost  them.  I  would  like  to  use 
this  space  to  thank  all  the  wonderful 
little  kids  at  Kid's  Club  for  helping  to 
bring  out  that  little  person  inside  of  me 
who  is  now  able  to  laugh,  cry,  be  scared, 
or  giggle  when  I  need  to. 

We  really  can  learn  from  the  kids  all 
around  us  ....  I  certainly  did.  g>*> 

Tom  DeFelice  is  the  Site  Director  for 
Campfire  Boys  and  Girls  Kids  Club  in 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Action  Needed  for 
SAC  Funding 

The  front  page  reported  on  the  budget 
appropriations  situation  for  both  the  DCBG 
(which  is  specific  to  SAC  funds)  and  the 
CCDBG  (which  is  more  general  to  all  child 
care).  The  following  is  the  alert  sent  out  by 
Helen  Blank  of  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund. 

ACTION  NEEDED  The  Senate  will  be- 
gin to  work  on  their  bill  in  September. 
Please  write,  call  and  visit  both  members  of 
the  Senate  Labor,  HHS  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee and  members  of  the  full  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  during  the  Au- 
gust recess.  If  you  don 't  have  a  senator  who 
is  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  con- 
tact Senator  Tom  Harkin  (D-IA)  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 


MESSAGE  "Good  child  care  is  an  im- 
portant need  for  children  and  families.  In 
the  FY  1993  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services  Appropriations  bill,  we  urge  you 
to  invest  an  additional  SICK)  million  in  the 
Child  Care  and  Development  Block  Grant 
and  to  maintain  the  $13  million  for  the 
Dependent  Care  Block  Grant  which  has  a 
special  focus  on  school-age  child  care." 
Address  letters: 

The  Honorable  

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  DC  20510 

SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE  address 
S-128U.S.  Capitol  Building 
Washington,  DC  20510 
(202)  224-3471 


Robert  C  Byrd,  WV-Chr.* 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  HI* 
Ernest  F.  Hollings,  SC* 
J.  Bennett  Johnston,  LA 
Quentin  N.  Burdick,  ND* 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  VT 
Jim  Sasser,  TN 
Dennis  DeConcini,  AZ 
Dale  Bumpers,  AR* 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg,  NJ 
Tom  Harkin,  lA* 
Barbara  A.  Mikulski,  MD 
Harry  Reid,  NV 
Brock  Adams,  WA* 
Wyche  Fowler  Jr.,  GA 
Bob  Kerrey,  NE 

REPUBLICANS 
Mark  O.  Hatfield,  OR-R.Mbr.* 
Ted  Stevens,  AK* 
Jake  Gam,  UT 
Thad  Cochran,  MS* 
Robert  W.  Kasten  Jr.,  WI 
Alfonse  M.  D*Amato,  NY 
Warren  Rudman,  NH* 
Arlen  Specter,  PA* 
Pete  V.  Domenici,  NM 
Don  Nickles,  OK 
Phil  Gramm,  TX* 
Christopher  S.  Bond,  MO 
Slade  Gorton,  WA* 

*  Denotes  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education,  chaired  by  Sen.  Tom  Harkin. 

NSACCA  Responds 

Tracey  Ballas,  President  of  the  National 
School- Age  Child  Care  Alliance 
(NSACCA)  commented,  "1  would  like  to 
thank  the  members  of  NSACCA  and  other 


school-age  care  advocates  who  lobbied 
in  Washington,  D.C,  wrote  letters,  and 
made  phone  calls  to  their  Congressmen 
to  get  the  DCBG  budget  item  passed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Their  ef- 
forts made  a  strong  impression  and  a  big 
difference." 

Ballas  made  two  appeals,  "Please  call 
or  write  again  and  say  thank  you.  And 
remember  the  battle  is  only  half  over; 
let's  do  the  same  with  our  senators."  d*) 

NSACCA 
Conference 


Workshop 
Proposals 


September  15th  Deadline  Reminder 

The  National  School-Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  (NSACCA)  is  seeking  quali- 
fied SAC  professionals  to  present  at  its 
two  day  annual  conference  April  30- 
May  1,  1993  in  St.  Paul  MN.  The  gen- 
eral areas  of  concentration  ore:  pro- 
gramming, management,  advocacy,  and 
persona!  growth. 

The  deadline  for  proposals  is  Sept. 
1 5th.  For  proposal  form  and  guidelines 
write  to:  Ellen  Clippinger,  2140  West 
44th  St.,  Indianapolis  IN  46208  or  call 
Alison  Jamar  at  (612)  928-1422.  <^ 
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Unwinding  After 
School 

After  a  iong  summer  it's  good  to 
remind  each  other  of  how  to  help  chil- 
dren avoid  conflict  in  those  hectic  min- 
utes when  they  first  arrive  after  school. 
The  following  is  adapted  from  our  Sep- 
tember/October 1987  issue. 

Anyone  who  has  spent  five  minutes 
in  a  school-age  program  when  the  kids 
arrive  from  school  KNOWS  what  is 
meant  by:  "The  kids  need  time  to  un- 
wind." Wound  taut,  like  overspun  tops, 
from  being  kept  in  the  super-controlled 
environments  of  school,  the  kids  rico- 
chet against  everyone  and  everything, 
unleashing  pent-up  energy  and  feel- 
ings. It  is  indeed  a  challenge,  as  an  adult 
in  a  school-age  program,  to  not  only 
survive  the  unwinding,  but  to  orches- 
trate it  to  increase  the  benefits  to  all 
concerned. 

Helpful  Hints 

Personal  Space  -Have  a  specific, 
aiways-the-same  location  and  routine 
for  each  kid  to  plunk  their  gear  — 
preferably  on  the  path  from  school  to 
the  inner  sanctums  of  the  program. 

Provide  choices  for  SNACK  and 
ACTIVE  PURSUITS.  Snacks  that  are 
of  the  "make  or  get  your  own  and  keep 
on  truckin'"  variety:  graham  crackers 
with  peanut  butter,  frozen  juice  on  a 
stick  or  in  paper  cups,  apples,  etc.  work 
best  for  outside.  Inside  designate  an 
area  where  kids  can  snack  and  move 
about,  too.  Trampolines,  basketballs, 
skates,  balance  beams,  jump  ropes  need 
to  be  readily  available  every  day  after 
school. 

Avoid  group  snacks,  group  meet- 
ings, anything  requiring  being  still  for 
the  first  15-30  minutes. 

Info  Board  -  Use  Large  Picture 
Poster  and  small  groups  to  relay  in- 
formation to  kids.  Large  Picture  Poster 
might  be  of  a  kid  working  with  clay 
with  ART  in  big  letters  and  a  clock  that 
reads  4:00  p.m.  Kids  will  then  know 
that  at  4  o'clock,  the  clay  will  be  avail- 
able in  art  area  for  kids  to  use. 


Eliminate  Unnecessary  Hushing - 

If  getting  all  the  kids  together  is  neces- 
sary, avoid  trying  to  keep  them  quiet. 
Instead,  get  them  to  yell  and  chant  your 
message  in  their  loudest  voices. 
MOVIE:  ET  at  4:00  p.m.  in  REC 
ROOM  POPCORN  FOR  EVERYONE 
with  clean-up  ticket.  Choose  one  of  the 
loudest,  most  active  kids  to  help  with 
this. 

Individual  Greet  &  Talk  Time  - 

Have  all  adult  staff  and  as  many  adult 
volunteers  on  the  program  premises, 
ready  to  interact  one-on-one  with  kids, 
as  they  arrive  from  school.  This  is  the 
time  when  kids  have  the  greatest  need 
to  talk  to  a  special  adult  and  tell  about 
their  day.  Some  kids  only  need  30  sec- 
onds as  they  "'jump  to  the  sky"  on  the 
trampoline;  others  need  longer,  more 
involved  listening.  All  need  a  special 
"Hello,  Welcome  and  How's  it  go- 
ing?" greeting;  include  a  hug,  pat  on  the 
arm,  back,  head,  "High  Five"  or  some 
form  of  brief  physical  caring  touch. 

Quiet  Space  -  Some  kids  have  a 
need  for  quiet  in  order  to  unwind.  Pro- 
vide a  sacred  quiet  spot  where  2  kids  or 
1  kid  and  1  adult  can  play  checkers,  do 
nothing,  or  whisper  secrets. 

STAY  COOL  -  Do  not  allow  the 
frenzy  of  the  kids  to  turn  you  into  a 
babbling  idiot.  Radiate  peace,  tranquil- 
ity, and  evenness.  Instead  of  being 
caught  up  in  the  kids'  turmoil,  let  the 
kids  be  caught  up  in  your  quiet. 

Play  a  soothing,  quiet  music  tape  — 
the  same  one  —  each  day  as  kids  arrive 
from  school.  Some  classical  and  New 
Age  (thunderstorms  and  ocean  waves) 
pieces  are  supposed  to  be  especially 
relaxing. 

AVOID  all  but  the  briefest  interac- 
tions with  other  aduhs  at  this  time. 
Make  it  a  sacred  rule  that  adults,  in- 
cluding parents,  who  wish  to  talk  with 
you,  do  so  before  or  after  the  arrival 
time  of  kids.  Dc  not  accept  phone  calls, 
deliveries,  inquiries,  visits  during  that 
time.  Do  center  attention  and  energy 
on  the  kids!  <^ 


Two  Great 
Discipline  Boolcs 

Discipline  That  Works:  Promoting 
Self-Discipline  in  Children  by  Dr. 

Thomas  Gordon  —  Provides  strategies 
to  help  empower  children  and  youth  to 
become  self-reliant,  make  positive  de- 
cisions, and  control  their  own  behav- 
ior. Builds  on  P.E.T.  and  T.E.T. 
(Teacher  Effectiveness  Training)  pro- 
grams. Explains  why  traditional  reward- 
and-punishment  approaches  don' t  work 
and  how  praise  and  logical  conse- 
quences can  backfire.  Conflict  resolu- 
tion, active  listening,  *i-messages", 
problem-solving  techniques  and  help- 
ing children  learn  how  to  solve  prob- 
lems themselves  are  all  detailed.  The 
in-depth  analysis  of  the  ^'discipline  de- 
bate" and  the  alternative  methods  to  the 
discipline-control  model  make  this  the 
single  most  important  discipline  book 
for  working  with  schooi-agers  after 
school.  (7.95  for  subscribers)  8.95 

How  To  Talk  So  Kids  Will  Listen  & 
Listen  So  Kids  Will  Talk  by  Adele 
Faber  and  Elaine  Mazlish  —  The  per- 
fect companion  to  the  Thomas  Gordon 
book.  Elaborates  with  examples,  alter- 
natives, better  ways  of  saying  things, 
and  cartoons  on  how  to  get  children's 
attention,  name  feelings,  explore  alter- 
natives to  punishment,  and  encourage 
cooperation  and  independence.  The 
simplified  explanations  help  make  this 
an  excellent  training  resource.  (7.95  for 
subscribers)  8.95 

Shipping  and  Handling  for  Books 

$  0-12  2.50 

$13-25  3.50 

$26-50  4.50 

$51-75  5.50 

Over  $75  add  8%  of  book  order 

Send  orders  to:  School-Age  NOTES, 
PO Box 40205, Nashville TN  37204  <^ 
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V  I  T  I  E  S 


Games  and 
Contests 


Tom  Sawyer  Days 

Every  year  in  Hannibal  MO  the  local 
Jaycees  sponsor  a  Tomboy  Sawyer 
contest  for  girls.  First  the  girls  compete 
to  see  who  can  blow  the  biggest  bubble 
with  a  wad  of  gum,  and  who  can  spit  a 
watermelon  seed  the  farthest.  Each  con- 
testant is  given  three  tries.  The  survi- 
vors in  these  eliminations  then  com- 
pete in  a  minnow-catching  contest  and 
a  slingshot  contest.  Why  limit  these  to 
girls?  (The  boys'  contest  is  whitewash- 
ing fences.) 

If  any  of  these  sound  like  fun,  have 
your  own  Tom  Sawyer  Day. 

Detailed  instructions  for  making  a 
slingshot  are  found  in  Kids  America, 
pp.  279-280.  They  recommend  small, 
wadded  up  paper  balls  for  ammunition. 

Cricket  Jump 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  celebrated 
jumping  frog  of  Calaveras  County.  A 
frog  jumping  contest  is  still  held  there 
every  year.  Of  course  for  us  to  get  the 
frogs  to  hold  such  a  contest  would  be 
difficult.  What  about  crickets?  If  you 
can't  catch  your  own,  you  can  buy  a 
few  at  the  bait  shop  who  will  appreciate 
their  freedom  after  the  competition. 

For  the  frog  jump  special  stages  are 
set  up,  and  all  qualifying  trials  and  the 
final  jump  take  place  on  these  stages. 
Each  frog  is  allowed  15  seconds  on 
each  jump  and  if  the  frog  doesn't  jump 
within  that  time,  the  frog  is  disquali- 
fied. After  the  frog  is  placed  in  the 
starting  circle,  your  can  touch  it  to 
make  it  jump  the  first  time  but  after  that 
you  can't  touch  it.  The  length  of  the 
jump  is  measured  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  starting  circle  to  the  point  of  land 
ing. 

These  rules  should  be  adaptable  for 
crickets.  Good  luck! 

Another  ty:ie  of  cricket  race  is  held  at 


the  Logan  County  Fair  in  Colorado.  All 
the  crickets  are  placed  in  the  center  of 
a  large  circle  and  the  cricket  that  jumps 
out  of  the  circle  first  is  the  winner. 

Harvest  Fair 

Visit  your  State  Fair  if  possible. 
There's  a  lot  more  there  than  just  the 
carnival.  Have  your  own  "Harvest  Fair." 
Exhibits  may  include  vegetables  grown 
in  home  gardens,  flower  arrangements, 
hobbies  and  collections,  a  guess-how- 
many-beans-jar,  a  baby  photo  contest, 
a  collage-making  competition,  an  art  or 
pottery  exhibition,  even  a  talent  com- 
petition. 

Select  a  panel  of  judges,  and  make 
award  ribbons. 

To  keep  it  manageable,  let  the  kids 
choose  which  activities  appeal  to  them 
and  let  them  plan  and  take  charge  of  the 
different  booths.  You  might  consider, 
for  instance,  setting  up  five  committees 
for  five  booths,  but  instead  of  present- 
ing all  five  on  the  same  day,  presenting 
one  booth  a  day  for  five  days.  In  this 
way,  the  children  will  have  a  chance  to 
be  in  charge  on  one  day  and  to  partici- 
pate on  the  other  four.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  can  secure  participants  or 
audience  from  outside  the  program, 
then  all  the  booths  c  ->uld  be  manned  on 
the  same  day  like  a  regular  fair. 

Pet  Rock 

If  live  animals  at  your  fair  pose  a 
problem,  try  this  idea.  At  the  Logan 
County  Fair  the  Ki  wanis  Club  sponsors 
a  pet  rock  contest.  Dress  up  your  pet 
rock  in  fancy  duds  or  paint  it  however 
you  like  it.  Enter  your  pet  in  the  Best 
Dressed  Rock  contest. 

For  more  on  these  and  other  contests 
see  All  the  Best  Contests  for  Kids  by 
Joan  M.  and  Craig  Bergstrom. 
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Played  in  the 
Shade 

For  hot,  sticky  days. 

Spy 

All  players  can  remain  seated.  The 
leader  picks  out  an  object  he  sees  and 
says  **I  spy  with  my  little  eye  some- 
thing that  begins  with  the  letter  '  

All  players  try  to  guess,  '*Is  it '  

The  players  who  guesses  correctly  will 
be  the  next  leader. 

Button,  Button 

Players  sit  in  a  circle  and  hold  up 
their  hands  palms  together,  thumbs  on 
top.  The  leader  holds  his  hands  in  the 
same  position.  The  players'  hands  are 
empty  but  the  leader  holds  a  button 
between  his  palms.  The  leader  moves 
around  the  circle  from  player  to  player. 
He  slips  his  hands  between  the  hands  of 
each  player.  As  he  does  so,  he  chants, 
"Button,  button,  who's  got  the  but- 
ton?" He  will  visit  every  player  in  turn 
but  in  the  course  of  his  round,  he  will 
leave  the  button  in  one  player's  hands. 

The  player  who  receives  the  button 
will  be  careful  not  to  betray  it,  because 
all  the  other  players  will  be  watching 
closely.  The  leader  may  try  to  make  it 
look  as  if  he  has  left  the  button  with  a 
particular  player  when  in  fact  he  did 
not.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  iden- 
tify who  has  the  button.  When  the  ledtfcr 
has  completed  his  round,  the  group  will 
have  three  guesses.  If  someone  guesses 
correctly  he  will  be  the  new  leader,  but 
if  no  one  guesses,  the  one  who  has  the 
button  will  be  the  new  leader. 

Gossip 

Seated  in  a  circle,  the  leader  whispers 
a  short  message  to  the  one  on  his  right, 
who  whispers  it  to  the  one  on  his  right 
and  so  on.  Compare  the  message  when 
it  comes  back  to  the  leader.  Then  the 
one  to  the  leader*s  right  starts  a  new 
message, 
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Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 
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Create  a  sculpture 
with  styrofoam  pea- 
nuts and  glue. 


Visit  a  zoo,  a  game 
farm  or  an  animal 
exhibit  at  the 
children's  museum. 


Design  a  building 
using  styrofoam 
packing  forms. 


Make  a  boat.  Experi- 
ment to  see  how  you 
can  make  it  hold  more 
weight  and  still  float 
—  right-side  up,  of 
course! 


Make  animal 
models  with 
plasticine  or  oil 
clay.  Create 
environments  with 
paper  or  styrofoam. 


Make  a  plaster  of 
paris  cast  of  animal 
footprints. 


Cut  a  2"  square  from 
a  styrofoam  meat 
tray.  Draw  with  a  ball 
point  pen  on  the  sty- 
rofoam. Print  your 
design  with  a  stamp 
pad. 


Cut  an  egg  carton  into 
six  pairs  of  goggles, 


Get  a  vet  to  explain 
about  pet  care. 


If  you  were  an  ani- 
mal, which  would 
you  be?  Draw  your- 
self as  aa  animal. 
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Work  out  a  book  ex- 
change for  books  on 
required  reading  lists. 


Make  book  marks 
with  a  favorite  quo- 
tation on  each. 


Make  book  ends. 


Use  old  socks  to  de- 
sign Barbie  and  Ken 
clothes  with  less  sew- 
ing. 


O 
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Learn  to  use  a  veg- 
etable peeler.  Can 
you  remove  an  apple 
or  potato  skin  in  one 
unbroken  strip? 


Make  book  covers 
out  of  grocery  bags. 


Use  your  old  socks  to 
make  mitts  for  dust- 
ing and  polishing  or 
for  shining  the  car. 


Let  the  children  cre- 
ate a  cardfile  with  a 
subject  card  on  each 
book  in  the  program 
library. 


Design  a  windmill  or 
a  water  wheel.  What 
makes  it  turn? 


Make  ice  milk  with 
a  hand-cranked 
freezer,  crushed  ice 
and  salt.  Why  salt? 


Make  a  sand  clock  or 
timer.  Use  a  paper 
cone,  a  see-through 
container,  and  sand  or 
salt.  Experiment  un- 
til the  flow  time  is 
just  right. 


Cut  old  socks  into 
loops  for  weaving 
potholders  on  a  loom. 


Learn  to  use  an  aba- 
cus. 
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Slice  apples  for 
snack.  Use  lemon 
juice  to  keep  them 
from  turning  brown. 


Use  lemon  juice  for 
ink.  When  it  dries  it 
is  invisible.  To  read 
it,  heat  the  paper  with 
a  light  bulb  or  in  an 
oven. 


Put  20  pennies  in 
c.  lemon  juice 
5  min.  Add  a 
Wait  15  min. 
nail  will 
copperplated. 


Wait 
nail. 
Your 
be 


Make  lemonade  with 
real  lemon  juice.  Add 
a  teaspoon  of  baking 
soda  to  make  a  lemon 
soda  pop. 
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Dry  your  lemon 
seeds  and  save  them. 
When  you  are  ready 
to  plant  soak  them 
overnight.  Plant  in 
peat  pots  and  keep 
moist. 
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Washington  Notes 

by  Charles  Pekow 

Charles  Pekow  is  the  editor  of  '*Day  Care 
USA'* .  This  report  was  written  especially  for 
SAN  readers. 

Role  of  Public  Schools  and  Child  Care 

The  role  of  public  schools  tops  the  con- 
cerns of  state  legislators  on  the  school-age 
care  front.  Just  like  last  year,  public  school 
care  finished  first  in  a  survey  of  legislators 
and  staff  from  committees  covering  educa- 
tion and  children,  youth  and  family  issues. 
The  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures (NCSL)  took  the  survey  and  found 
committees  in  31  states  planning  to  work  on 
public  school  care-related  bills  this  year.  A 
year  ago,  the  topic  also  finished  first  among 
day  care  and  related  issues,  but  only  23  legis- 
latures were  working  on  the  issue.  The  survey 
wasn'tclearon  how  many  of  the  states  planned 
to  try  to  pass  legislation  solely  concerning 
schooUage  care,  pre-school  care  in  school 
buildings,  or  both. 

NCSL  received  more  than  1 ,400  responses 
to  a  questionnaire  it  sent  out  last  fall.  It 
doesn't  include  the  six  states  not  planning 
legislative  sessions  this  year.  Despite  the  con- 
tinued great  interest  in  providing  day  care, 
NCSL  warned  in  its  report.  State  Issues  92 y 
that  declining  state  tax  bases  will  make  com- 
ing up  with  revenue  for  new  programs  quite  a 
challenge. 

The  survey  found  that  23  state  legislatures 
will  be  grappling  this  year  with  implementing 
theChilaCare  and  Development  Block  Grant 
(CCDBG)and  19  with  the  1988  Family  Sup- 
port Act  (FSA).  Additionally,  legislators  in 
16  states  said  they  v/ill  address  employer- 
supported  care  and  1 1  liability  and  regulatory 
issues. 

But  because  legislators  show  interest  in 
pursuing  legislation  doesn't  mean  the  odds 
arc  in  favor  of  passing  anything.  In  NCSL's 
State  Issues  survey  released  year  ago,  mem- 
bers of  31  state  legislatures  said  they  wanted 
to  pass  public  school  care  bills.  But  only  three 
legislatures  actually  passed  them,  according 
to  NCSL's  recent  companion  report.  Selected 
State  Enactments  9L  And  NCSL  reported 
that  in  1990,  23  states  showed  interest,  but 
only  six  enacted  programs 

NCSL  also  reported  I  ast  year  that  two  states 
each  said  they  passed  bills  designed  to  com 
ply  with  FSA  and  CCDBG.  Three  states  passed 
bills  to  finance  grants,  loans  and  tax  incen 
O    ves  for  providing  care, 
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Campus  School-Age  Care 

Higher  education  is  taking  on  lower  educa- 
tion. But  il*s  not  taking  on  school-age  after 
school  care  to  nearly  the  same  extent.  The  4th 
National  Study  of  Campus  Child  Care  Cen- 
ters, conducted  by  professors  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Stout  in  Menomonie,  Wl, 
surveyed  270  college  and  university-affili- 
ated child  care  centers.  While  virtually  all 
served  pre-school  children,  only  25%  served 
school-agcrs. 

The  institutes  of  higher  education  showed 
very  little  interest  in  training  faculty  to  woik 
in  school-age  care.  The  survey  asked  centers 
whether  their  main  purpose  was  providing  a 
service  to  the  school  community,  providing  a 
training  lab  for  education  students,  or  both. 
Of  those  whose  main  purpose  was  to  teach  its 
students,  only  1 5%  served  school-agers, com- 
pared with  45%  of  those  whose  main  purpose 
was  to  serve  the  campus  community  and  42% 
of  the  combined-purpose  centers. 

Tuition  for^school-agers  averaged  $62/ 
week.  But  those  centers  that  existed  mainly  to 
train  staff — and  presumably  could  rely  par- 
tially on  unpaid  or  low-paid  student  labor  — 
actually  charged  more  than  the  other  centers, 
$68,  versus  between  $61-62. 
lEditor's  Note:  These  fees  would  be  very 
high  for  before  and  after  school  care.  They 
would  be  more  in  line  with  summer  care  or 
half-day  kindergarten  care.  We  were  unable 
to  clarify  this.] 

Employer  Supported  SAC 

Coiporations  aren't  doing  better  than  col- 
leges and  universities  when  it  comes  to  offer- 
ing specific  school-age  programs.  At  least 
that's  what  a  poll  taken  by  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  ( BNA)  found.  BNA  got  2 1 8 
usable  responses  to  its  admittedly  unscien- 
tific poll  of  5,000  subscribers  to  itsemployer- 
related  information  services.  It  found  that 
only  21  of  the  employers  — less  than  I0%- 
offered  a  specific  school-age  care  program 
for  employers.  Additionally  two  more  said 
they  were  planning  to  start  one  by  the  end  of 
this  year  and  14  more  were  thinking  about  it. 

Note:  Many  of  the  otheremployers  offered 
some  type  of  help  for  parents  with  school-age 
care  through  resource  and  referral  and  vari- 
ous salary  reduction  and  cafeteria  plans. 

Libraries  Go  to  SAC  Programs 

If  you  can't  take  your  enrollees  to  the 
library,  maybe  the  library  can  come  to  them. 
In  addition  the  school-agers  who  aren't  en 


rolled  in  aftcr-schfjol  programs  can  get  some 
help  with  their  homework  at  the  local  library. 
The  Depanment  of  Educaiion's  new  regula- 
tions governing  the  State  Administered  Pro- 
grams of  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  allow  states  to  use  the  program's 
Title  I  Library  Services  funds  for  mobile 
library  programs  to  day  care  centers  and 
intergenerational  programs  to  match  adult 
volunteers  to  help  the  program's  children 
improve  their  reading  after  school. 

For  information  on  funding,  contact  your 
state  library  systems,  dfe 


Planning  Your 

School-Age 

Technical 

Assistance  For  The 
Upcoming  Year? 

SCHOOL-AGE  NOTES 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  HELP  YOU. 

•  We  will  list  your  conference  in  our 
monthly  School- Age  NOTES  newslet- 
ter, 

•  We  will  provide  free  catalogs  and 
mini-saniples  for  your  conference  or 
workshop. 

•  School-Age  NOTES  offers  a  40% 
discount  off  100+  subscription  orders 
—  a  great  gift  —  ongoing  monthly 
training  for  your  conference  partici- 
pants. For  workshops,  discounts  start 
with  as  few  as  5  subscription  orders. 

•  We  can  provide  quantity  discounts 
on  multiple  copy  orders  for  over  60 
different  titles  for  each  program's  Re- 
source Library. 

•  Rich  Scofield  is  available  as  a  key- 
note speaker  or  workshop  leader  for 
your  conference  —  call  today  as  his 
schedule  fills  up  quickly. 

School-Age  NOTES  —  the  network  of 
professionals  interested  in  quality 
school-age  care!  <no 
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NAEYC  Conference 
Something  for 
Everyone  But 
Rooms  Scarce 

The  National  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children  (NAEYC)  expects 
over  20,000  to  attend  its  November  11- 
14lh  conference  in  New  Orleans.  In  fact 
two  days  after  the  Housing  Bureau  offi- 
cially started  taking  reservations  some  ho- 
tels had  already  filled  up. 

Don*t  Despair.  NAEYC  is  working  on 
having  more  rooms  available.  There  are 
big  conferences  overlapping  both  ends  of 
this  conference  and  they  are  using  the  same 
hotels.  Look  in  the  July  Young  Children  or 
the  Preliminary  Program  for  hotel  reserva- 
tion information.  CALL  the  housing  bu- 
reau rather  than  write  and  have  four  or  five 
choices  ready.  If  you  have  problems  with 
availability  of  rooms,  call  NAEYC  (800) 
424-2460  and  ask  for  Conference  Depart- 
ment. 

School-Age  Offerings 

Preconference  Sessions.  This  year  the 
entire  conference  is  moved  up  one  day  and 
has  expanded  the  last  day.  (In  effect,  the 
conference  is  a  full  four  days  instead  of  3 1  / 
2  days.  Wednesday  is  preconference  day 
with  70  sessions  ranging  from  2 1  /2  hours  to 
all  day.  Two  are  specific  to  school-age  and 
are  sponsored  by  NSACCA.  The  morning 
session  is  "SACC:  Leadership  for  a  Grow- 
ing Field"  and  afternoon  is  "SACC  Profes- 
sional Preparation:  Where  Do  We  Fit  in  the 
Early  Childhood  Career  Lattice?  " 

Other  preconference  sessions  deal  with 
issues  such  as:  staff  development  and  re- 
tention... intergenerational  programs  ... 
race,  gender  and  class  issues  . . .  complying 
with  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  ... 
advocacy  and  worthy  wage  ...  training 
trainers.  NAEYC  always  has  certain  ses- 
sions that  just  by  their  title  make  you  stop 
and  think  my  favorites  are  Wednesday's  3- 
hour  "The  Biblical  Basis  (Old  and  New 
Testament)  for  Developmentally  Appro- 
priate Practice"  and  one  on  drop-in  care  for 
court  rooms. 

Thursday-Saturday  21  workshops  and 
special  sessions  on  school-age  care.  Top- 
ics include:  development  . . .  play  leader- 
ship training  environments...  evalu 
ation  ...  programming  ...  full  day  pro- 


granis  ...  special  needs...  summer  pro- 
grams . . .  National  Survey  . . .  family  child 
care. 

Over  450  workshops,  seminars  and 
special  evening  sessions  on  every  topic 
imaginable.to  enable  you  to  do  a  better  job. 
Lots  of  them  have  applications  that  directly 
relate  for  SAC  professionals. 

Notes  about  dates,  air  fares  &  misc. 
This  is  the  first  year  the  preconference  has 
started  on  Wednesday  instead  of  Thursday 
and  the  conference  has  ended  on  Saturday 
instead  of  Sunday.  In  the  past  the  last  day 
went  to  noon  as  many  were  catching  Sun- 
day flights  out.  This  year  program  tours  are 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  sessions  end  Sat- 
urday at  3:30,  the  sometimes  controversial, 
occasionally  combative,  often  inspiringand 
always  interesting  Membership  Expression 
of  Opinion  will  follow  from  3-5  pm  and  the 
closing  session  will  then  be  at  5:30  Satur- 
day night. 

BOOK  AIR  NOW.  Most  of  the  major 
airiines  have  special  fares  for  the  fall  avail- 
able now  thru  August  3 1 .  NAEYC  special 
air  fare  info  is  in  preliminary  program.  Air 
travel  out  of  New  Orleans  Sunday  morning 
will  be  crowded  since  almost  everyone 
stays  over  Saturday  night  for  reduced  air 
fare  and  there  are  no  sessions  Sunday 
morning.  Sunday  get  to  airport  an  hour  and 
a  half  early.  Airlines  always  overbook  and 
planes  will  be  full. 

Register  for  conference  by  September 
23  and  get  your  final  program  mailed  to 
you  ahead  of  time. 

Need  Preliminary  Program?  Call 
NAEYC  (800)  424-2460 

NSACCA  to  Remain 
Visible  at  NAEYC 

The  SACC  Interest  Group  and  the  subse- 
quent National  School-Age  Child  Care 
Alliance  (NSACCA)  have  been  a  fixture  at 
NAEYC  conferences  since  1981.  The 
NSACCA  conference  which  had  been 
meeting  at  NAEYC  conferences  has  moved 
its  conference  to  the  spring.  (Sec  p.  2  and 
back  page  for  more  information.)  How- 
ever. NSACCA  will  maintain  a  presence  at 
NAEYC  through  preconference  sessions, 
workshops  by  members,  and  the  One-on- 
Onc  Dialogue.  Also  the  NSACCA  Board 
will  hold  its  mid-year  board  meeting  and 
retreat  in  New  Orleans. 
The  NSACCA  Board  reiterated  that 


(continued  from  page  8) 

ADDITIONAL  SAC 
CONFERENCES 

WISCONSIN    November  20-21,  1992 


3rd  Annual  State  SACC  Conference, 
Oshkosh,  WI 

ConUct:  Deborah  Nelson  608-257-0909 

MISSOURI  (New  Listing) 
November  21-22,  1992 
Missouri  SACC  Institute,  Lake  Ozark,  MO 
Contact:  Harry  Kujath  (314)751-0857 

KENTUCKY    March  12-13,  1993 


KY  Coalition  for  SACC  Conference,  Louis- 
ville, KY 

Contact:  Ruth  Fitzpatrick  606-257-5083 
GEORGIA    Date  Change 


From  September  1992  to  March  19-21,  1993 
Statewide  Conference,  Atlanta,  GA 
ConUct:  Anne  Bramlette  (404)  373-7414 

NSACCA    April  29-May  1 , 1993 
National  School-Age  Child  Care  Alliance  5th 
Annual  Conference,  St,  Paul,  MN 
ConUct:   Catharine  Cuddeback  (612)  296- 
1436 

DO  WE  HAVE  YOUR  SAC  CONFERENCE 
DATES? 

moving  the  conference  away  from 
NAEYC's  conference  was  a  practical  move 
and  not  a  philosophical  one.  <^ 

Where's  the  color? 

School-Age  NOTES  has  stopped  using 
blue  ink.  Budget  constraints  and  the  high 
cost  of  using  a  good  grade  of  recycled 
paper  meant  something  had  to  go.  Our 
commitment  to  using  recycled  and  envi- 
ronmentally friendly  products  when  pos- 
sible led  us  tr  \e  ping  the  recycled  paper 
stock  and  ditcning  the  non-soy  based  (not 
environmentally  friendly)  blue  ink.  <^ 

Correction 

The  correct  price  for  the  book  Youth 
Service:  A  Guidebook  for  Developing  and 
Operating  Effective  Programs  is  $15  pre- 
paid from  Independent  Sector,  1828  L  St. 
N.W.,  Washington  DC  20036.  We  have 
since  received  it  and  it  is  excellent  for 
developing  community  service  projects  that 
involve  older  children  and  youth, 

43  Activity  Ideas 

The  minimum  number  of  Activity  Ideas 
in  this  issue  is  43. 
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FREE  Catalog  of 
Fun  and  Roal-Lif  e 
School-Age  Books 

Avon  Books,  which  includes  Camelot, 
Avon  Flare  and  Young  Camelot,  has  a  free 
catalog  of  books  that  would  be  excellent 
additions  to  your  SAC  program's  library. 

From  The  Velveteen  Rabbit,  The  Mouse 
and  the  Motorcycle  and  Beverly  Cleary 's 
Ramona  and  her  Klickitat  Street  friends  to 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  Middle  School  Blues, 
this  catalog  has  both  depth  and  diversity. 

Some  of  the  selections  are  full  of  whimsy 
and  adventure:  The  Best  Joke  Book  for 
Kids;  I,  Houdini;  Orp  and  the  Chop  Suey 
Burgers;  The  Fairy  Rebel;  while  others 
deal  with  real  issues  children  and  youth  in 
your  program  may  be  facing  in  their  own 
lives.  Beating  Bully  0*Brien  deals  with 
peaceful  conflict  resolution;  Dinosaurs 
\ren't  Forever  and  The  People  in  Pine- 
apple Place,  with  divorce;  and  Eighty- 
Eight  Steps  To  September,  with  a  sibling 
dying  from  leukemia.  The  Almost  Sisters 
Trilogy  addresses  the  issues  of  remarriage 


and  step-sisters. 

Other  titles  deal  with  popularity,  friend- 
ship, the  environment  ,  drugs,  romance 
and  the  realities  of  sex.  Avon  also  carries 
multicultural  books  that  explore  Native 
American,  African-American,  Hispanic 
and  other  ethnic  experiences,  including  a 
section  of  Latin  American  literature. 

For  a  free  catalog  call  Avon  Customer 
Service  at  1-800-238-0658.  dk> 

Follow  up  Olympics 
with  Real  Fitness 

Capitalize  on  enthusiasm  from  the  Sum- 
mer Olympics  to  introduce  the  world  of 
amateur  athletics  for  ages  8-18.  The  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  (AAU)  has  programs 
such  as  the  Junior  Olympics  and  other 
local  programs  that  through  sports  teach 
good  sportsmanship,  mental  discipline, 
positive  leadership  skills,  and  how  to 
strengthen  the  body.  Given  the  poor  physi- 
cal shape  of  our  children  and  youth  this  is 
an  area  where  SAC  can  make  a  significant 
difference. 


Write  for  FREE  brochure:  A AU  Youth 
Sports  Program  Brochure,"  Youth  Sports 
Dept.,  PO  Box  68207,  Indianapolis  IN 
46268,(317)872-2900.  <^ 

Scliool  Readinese 

Ready  or  Not...What  Parents  Should 
Know  about  School  Readiness  is  a  FREE 
brochure  from  NAEYC  that  may  help 
parents  of  children  entering  school. 

It  describes  readiness  as  the  match  be- 
tween children's  abilities  and  school  ex- 
pectations. It  highlights  the  five  areas  iden- 
tified by  the  National  Education  Goals 
Panel  as  major  contributors  to  school  suc- 
cess. They  are  health  and  physical  well- 
bt^ng,  emotional  well-being,  approach  to 
learning,  language  development,  and  gen- 
eral knowledge. 

Single  copies  of  the  brochure  (NAEYC 
order  #554)  are  available  FREE  if  the 
requ  t  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  business-size  envelope;  1 00  cop- 
ies @  $10  may  be  ordered  prepaid.  Write: 
NAEYC,  1834  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  DC  20009-5786.  <^ 
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